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WASHINGTON: 

GOVERNMENT   PRIXTING   OFFICE. 

1901. 


In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

January  IS,  1901, 

Resolved^  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document  the  Compi- 
lation of  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States  Senate  from  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty  nine  to  nineteen 
hundred,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  approved  June  sixth,  nineteen 
hundred,  entitled  *  *Aii  Act  making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies 
in  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred,  and  for  prior  years,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Attest: 

Charles  G.  Bennett, 

Secretary, 
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[See  pp.  7. 12, 19,  77, 196.] 
FOXnatTH  CONGRESS,  FIBST  SESSION. 

AprU  16,  1796. 

On  an  act  for  the  relief  and  protection  of  American  seamen,  Mr. 
King  reported  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  so  as  to  read: 

Sec.  3.  And,  in  order  that  full  and  speedy  information  may  be 
obtained  of  the  seizure  and  detention,  by  any  foreign  power,  of  any 
seaman  employed  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  of  the  United  States, 

Be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall,  and  hereby  is,  declared  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  master  of  every  ship  or  vessel  of  the  United  States, 
any  of  the  crew  whereof  shall  have  been  impressed  or  detained  by  any 
foreign  power,  at  the  first  port  at  which  such  ship  or  vessel  shall 
arrive,  if  such  impressment  or  detention  happened  on  the  high  seas, 
or,  if  the  same  happened  within  any  foreign  port,  then  in  the  port  in 
which  the  same  happened,  immediately  to  make  a  protest,  stating  the 
manner  of  such  impressment  or  detention,  by  whom  made,  together 
with  the  name  and  place  of  residence  of  the  person  impressed  or 
detained,  distinguishing  also  whether  he  was  an  American  citizen, 
and,  if  not,  to  what  nation  he  belonged. 

(Annals,  4th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  72,73;  Stat.  L.,  vol.  1,  p.  477.) 


[See  pp.  6,  10,  12,  47,  69,  77, 196.1 
May  18,  1796. 

On  memorial  of  Walter  Stewart  and  others  as  to  French  spoliations, 
Mr.  Bingham  reported  as  follows: 

That,  considering  the  advanced  period  of  the  session,  it  will  be  expe- 
dient to  refer  the  said  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  order 
that  he  may  investigate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  claims  exhibited 
therein,  and  report  on  the  same  at  the  next  meeting  of  Congress. 
(Annals,  4th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  75,  76,  96.) 


[See  pp.  8,  28.  122.] 
FIFTH  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION, 

June  13,  1797. 

On  message  of  President  Adams  as  to  privateering,  Mr.  Livermore 
reported  the  following  bill: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  if  any  citizen 
or  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall,  without  the  limits  of  the  same, 
fit  out  and  arm,  or  attempt  to  fit  out  and  arm,  or  procure  to  be  fitted 
out  and  armed,  or  shall  knowingly  aid  or  be  concerned  in  the  furnish- 
ing, fitting  out,  or  arming  any  private  ship  or  vessel  of  war,  with  the 
intent  that  such  vessel  or  ship  shall  be  employed  to  cruise  or  commit 
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hostilities  upon  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of  any  prince  or 
State  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  or  upon  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  or  their  property,  or  shall  take  command  of,  or 
enter  on  board  of  any  such  ship  or  vessel  for  the  intent  aforesaid,  or 
shall  purchase  an  interest  in  any  vessel  so  fitted  out  and  armed,  with 
a  view  to  share  in  the  profits  thereof,  such  person  or  persons  so 
offending  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  higli 
misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  ten  years;  and  the  trial 
for  such  offence,  if  committed  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  district  where  the  offender  shall  be  apprehended  or  first 
brought. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  nothing  in  the  foregoing  act 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  prosecution  or  punishment  of  trea- 
son or  any  piracy  defined  by  a  treaty  or  other  law  of  the  United  States. 
(Annals,  5th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  15, 16,  17,  20,  3685;  Stat.  L.,  vol.  1, 
p.  520.) 

[See  pp.  5,  8, 10, 12,  47,  69,  77, 196.] 
FIFTH  CONGRESS.  SECOND  SESSION. 

May  18,  1798. 

On  message  of  President  Adams  relating  to  depredations  of  French 
privateers,  Mr.  Goodhue  reported  as  follows: 

AN  ACT  more  effectually  to  protect  the  commerce  and  coasts  of  the 

United  States. 

Whereas  armed  vessels,  sailing  under  authority  or  pretence  of 
authority  from  the  Republic  of  France,  have  committed  depredations 
on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  have  recently  captured 
the  vessels  and  property  of  citizens  thereof  on  and  near  the  coasts 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  and  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  French  nation;  Therefore 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  ilie 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembledj  That  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  is  hereby  author- 
ized, to  instruct  and  direct  the  commanders  of  the  armed  vessels 
belonging  to  the  United  States  to  seize,  take,  and  bring  into  any  port 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  proceeded  against  according  to  the  laws 
of  nations,  any  such  armed  vessel  which  shall  have  committed  or 
which  shall  be  found  hovering  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  depredations  on  the  vessels  belonging  to 
citizens  thereof,  and  also  to  retake  any  ship  or  vessel  of  any  citizen 
or  citizens  of  the  United  States  which  may  have  been  captured  by 
any  such  armed  vessel. 

(Annals,  5th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  559, 562,  563;  Stat.  L.,  vol.  1,  p.  561. ) 


[See  pp.  46,  47,  120,  855.] 

SIXTH  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION. 

May  7,  1800. 

As  to  the  compensation  of  public  ministers,  Mr.  Morris  reported 
the  following  bill : 

Be  it  enactedj  etc.^  That,  exclusive  of  an  outfit  which  shall  in  no 
ease  exceed  the  amount  of  one  year's  full  salary  to  any  minister  plen^ 
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ipotentiary  or  charges  des  affaires,  to  whom  the  same  may  be  allowed, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  not  allow  a  greater  sum  than 
at  the  rate  of  nine  thousand  dollars  per  annum  as  a  compensation  for 
all  his  personal  services  and  expenses;  nor  a  greater  sum  for  the  same 
than  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  to  a  charge  des 
affaires;  nor  a  greater  sum  for  the  same  than  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  'per  annum  to  the  secretary  of  any  minister 
plenipotentiary. 

That  where  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury,  under  any  law  making  appropriation  for  the  contingent 
expenses  of  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations, 
the  President  shall  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  cause  the  same 
to  be  duly  settled  annually  with  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  manner  following — that  is  to  say,  by  causing  the  same  to  be 
accounted  for  specially  in  all  instances  wherein  the  exx)enditure 
thereof  may  in  his  judgment  be  made  public,  and  by  making  a 
certificate  of  the  amount  of  such  expenditures  as  he  may  deem  it 
advisable  not  to  specify,  and  every  such  certificate  shall  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  sums  therein  expressed  to  have  been 
expended. 

(Leg.  Jour.,  vol.  3,  pp.  87,  88;  Stat.  L.,  vol.  2,  p.  78.) 


[See  pp.  5, 12,  19,  77, 196.] 

NINTH  CONGRESS,  FIBST  SESSION. 

February  5,  1806. 

On  spoliation  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas, 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  reported  as  follows: 

That  the  capture  and  condemnation,  under  the  orders  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  and  adjudication  of  their  courts  of  admiralty,  of 
American  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  on  the  pretext  of  their  being 
employed  in  a  trade  of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  prohibited  in 
the  time  of  peace,  is  an  unprovoked  aggression  upon  the  proj^erty  of 
the  citizens  of  these  United  States,  a  violation  of  their  neutral  rights, 
and  an  encroachment  upon  their  national  independence. 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  demand 
and  insist  upon  the  restoration  of  the  property  of  their  citizens,  cap- 
tured upon  the  pretext  of  its  being  emploj^ed  in  a  trade  with  the  ene- 
mies of  Great  Britain,  prohibited  in  time  of  peace,  and  ui)on  the 
indemnification  of  such  American  citizens  for  their  losses  and  dam- 
ages sustained  by  these  captures  and  condemnations,  and  to  enter 
into  such  arrangements  with  the  British  Government  on  this  and  all 
other  differences  subsisting  between  the  two  nations  (and  particularly 
respecting  the  impressment  of  American  seamen),  as  may  be  consist- 
ent with  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  manifest 
their  earnest  desire  to  obtain  for  themselves  and  their  citizens,  by 
amicable  negotiation,  that  justice  which  they  are  entitled  to. 

That  it  is  expedient  to  proliibit  by  law  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  any  of  the  following  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  or  the  dependencies  thereof,  that  is  to  say, 
woolens,  linens,  hats,  nails,  looking-glasses,  rum,  hardwares,  slate, 
salt,  coal,  boots,  shoes,  ribbons,  silks,  and  plated  and  glass  ware. 

The  said  prohibition  to  commence  from  the of ,  unless 

previously  thereto  equitable  arrangements  shall  be  made  between  the 
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two  Governments  on  the  differences  subsisting  between  them,  and  to 
continue  nntil  snch  arrangements  shall  be  agreed  upon  and  settled. 

(Leg.  Jour.,  pp.  22,  33,  37;  Annals,  9th  Ck)ng.,  1st  sess.,  51,  90; 
Am.  St.  Pap.,  vol.  2,  p.  773.) 


[See  pp.  9, 10.] 
February  20,  1806. 

On  bill  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  privileges  of  foreign  ministers 
within  the  United  States,  Mr.  Adams  reported  the  following  as  an 
additional  section : 

That  whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall,  under  the 
authority  of  the  laws  of  nations  and  of  this  act,  send  any  foreign 
ambassador,  minister,  or  other  person  as  aforesaid,  so  offending,  home 
to  his  sovereign,  he  shall  issue  his  warrant  to  any  ofl&cer,  civil  or  mil- 
itary, under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  commanding  him  to 
provide  for  the  departure  of  the  said  ambassador,  minister,  or  other 
person  as  aforesaid,  so  offending,  taking  due  precautions  to  avoid  all 
improper  or  unnecessary  violence  in  executing  the  said  warrant. 
And  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  are  required  to  be  obedient  to  such  warrant. 

(Annals,  9th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  103,  116.) 


[See  pp.  6,  28, 122.] 
ELEVENTH  CONGRESS,  FIBST  SESSION, 

June  23,  1800. 

As  to  expediency  of  providing  by  law  for  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
armed  vessels  from  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Leib  reported 
as  follows: 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  such  an  interdiction  is  within 
the  just  and  neutral  rights  of  the  United  States,  and,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  be  highly  expedient  and  proper.  So  long  as  a 
neutral  nation  shall  confine  itself  to  strict  measures  of  impartiality, 
allowing  no  benefit  to  one  belligerent,  not  stipulated  by  treaty,  which 
it  shall  refuse  to  another,  no  cause  whatever  is  afforded  for  exception 
or  complaint.  The  right  to  admit  an  armed  force  into  a  neutral  ter- 
ritorj'^  belongs  exclusively  to  the  neutral,  and  when  not  guaranteed 
by  treaty,  as  is  ofttimes  the  case,  such  admission  compromits  the 
neutrality  of  the  nation  which  permits  to  one  belligerent  alone  such 
an  indulgence. 

As  a  measure  of  safety  as  well  as  of  peace,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  United  States  to  carry  into  effect  such  a  provision.  So  long  as 
we  are  without  a  competent  force  to  protect  our  jurisdiction  from 
violation,  and  our  citizens  from  outrage,  and  our  flag  from  insults, 
so  long  ought  no  asylum  to  be  given,  but  in  distress,  to  the  armed 
vessels  of  any  nation.  The  committee  will  not  bring  into  view  the 
many  injuries  and  insults  which  the  United  States  have  sustained 
from  the  hospitable  grant  of  their  ports  and  harbors  to  belligerents, 
nor  the  facility  which  has  thereby  been  afforded  to  them  to  lay  our 
commerce  under  contribution.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  great 
injuries  have  been  sustained,  and  that  Imperious  duty  requires 
arrangements  at  our  hands  to  guard  our  country  in  future  from  sim- 
ilar aggressions. 
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The  United  States  are  at  this  moment  under  no  obligation  to  with- 
hold the  restraints  within  their  power  npon  the  admission  of  foreign 
armed  *  vessels  into  their  ports;  but  the  committee  are  strongly 
impressed  with  the  propriety  of  avoiding  any  legislative  interference 
at  this  time,  which,  by  any  possibility,  might  be  construed  into  a 
desire  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  promised  and  pending  nego- 
tiations. They  are  desirous  that  a  fair  experiment  be  made  to  adjust 
our  differences  with  the  two  belligerent  nations,  and  that  no  provisions 
be  interwoven  in  our  laws  which  shall  furnish  a  pretext  for  delay  or 
a  refusal  to  yield  to  our  just  and  honorable  demands. 

Calculating  that  the  overtures  which  have  been  made  by  Great 
Britain  will  be  executed  in  good  faith,  the  committee  are  willing  to 
believe  that  the  stipulated  arrangements  will  be  of  such  a  character 
as  to  guard  our  flag  from  insult,  our  jurisdiction  from  aggression,  our 
citizens  from  violation,  and  our  mercantile  property  from  spoliation. 
Under  these  impressions,  which  the  committee  have  stated  as  briefly 
as  possible,  they  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  resolution,  viz: 

Reaolved,  That  the  further  consideration  of  the  snbject  be  postx)oned  until  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

(Annals,  11th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  42-44;  Am.  St.  Pap.,  vol.  3, p.  297.) 


[See  pp.  8, 10.] 

ELEVENTH  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION. 

December  6,  1809. 

On  the  message  of  the  President  respecting  the  relations  existing 
between  the  United  Stat^^s  and  Great  Britain  and  France,  Mr.  Giles 
reported  as  follows: 

Besolved,  That  the  expressions  contained  in  the  official  letter  of 
Francis  J.  Jackson,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  His  Britannic  Majesty 
near  the  United  States,  dated  the  23d  day  of  October,  1809,  and 
addn*ssed  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary  of  State,  conveying  the  idea  that 
the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States  had  a  knowledge  that 
the  arrangement  lately  made  by  Mr.  Erskine,  his  predecessor,  in 
behalf  of  his  Government,  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
was  entered  into  without  competent  powers  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Erskine  for  that  purpose,  were  highly  indecorous  and  insolent;  that 
the  repetition  of  the  same  intimation  in  his  official  letter  dated  the 
4th  of  November,  1SU9,  after  he  was  apprised  by  the  asseveration  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  Executive  (government  had  no  such 
knowledge,  and  that  if  it  had  possessed  such  knowledge,  such 
arrangement  would  not  have  been  entered  into  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States;  and  after  also  being  officially  apprised  that  such  inti- 
mation was  inadmissible,  was  still  more  insolent  and  affronting;  and 
that  in  refusing  to  receive  any  further  communications  from  him  in 
consequence  of  these  outrageous  and  i>remeditated  insults,  the  Execu- 
tive Government  has  manifested  a  just  regard  to  its  own  dignity  and 
honour,  as  well  as  to  the  character  and  interest  of  the  American 
peoi)le;  that  the  letter  signed  Francis  J.  Jackson,  headed  '*  Circular," 
dated  13th  November,  1809,  and  published  and  circulated  through  the 
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country,  is  a  still  more  direct  and  aggravated  insult  and  affront  to 
the  American  people  and  their  Government,  as  it  is  evidently  an 
insidious  attempt  to  excite  their  resentments  and  distrusts  ajrainst 
their  own  Government,  by  appealing  to  them,  through  false  or  fal- 
lacious disguises,  against  some  of  its  acts,  and  to  excite  resent- 
ments and  divisions  amongst  the  people  themselves,  which  can  only 
be  dishonourable  to  their  own  characters  and  ruinous  to  their  own 
interests.  And  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  do  hereby  solemnly 
pledge  themselves  to  the  American  people,  and  to  the  world,  to  stand 
by  and  support  the  Executive  Government  in  its  refusal  to  receive  any 
further  communications  from  the  said  Francis  J.  Jackson,  and  to  call 
into  action  the  whole  force  of  the  nation,  if  it  should  become  neces- 
sary, in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Executive  Government  in 
this  respect,  to  repel  such  insults,  and  to  assert  and  maintain  the 
rights,  the  honour,  and  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

(Leg.    Jour.,  pp.   409,410;    Stat.    L.,   vol.    2,   p.   612;  Annals, 
11th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  482.) 


[See  pp.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 12, 15, 17, 18. 19,  31,  47,  69,  77, 196.] 

December  5,  1809. 

On  the  message  of  the  President  as  respects  the  relations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  France,  Mr.  Giles 
reported  as  follows: 

That  if  any  foreign  ambassador,  minister,  or  other  person  entitled 
to  enjoy  within  the  United  States  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  a 
foreign  minister  shall  have  committed,  or  may  hereafter  commit,  any 
such  act  as  by  the  laws  of  nations  would  justify  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  ordering  such  offending  ambassador,  minister,  or 
other  person  as  aforesaid  out  of  the  District  of  Columlbia,  or  out  of 
the  teiTitories  of  the  United  States,  or  in  sending  him  home  to  his 
sovereign,  or  to  some  place  or  territory  within  his  sovereign's  juris- 
diction; in  every  such  place  where  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  deem  it  proper  and  expedient  to  exercise  his  constitutional 
authority  in  either  of  these  respects,  he  shall  be,  and  is  hereby, 
authorized  and  empowered  to  cause  a  warrant  to  be  issued  and 
siirned  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  directed  to  any  civil  officer  of  the 
United  States  authorized  to  serve  process,  or  any  military  officer 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  commanding  him  to  pro- 
vide for  and  enforce  the  departure  of  such  ambassador,  minister,  or 
other  person  offending  as  aforesaid,  taking  due  precautions  t-o  avoid 
improper  or  unnecessary  violence  in  executing  such  warrant.  And 
all  officers,  civil  and  military,  under  the  autliority  of  the  United 
States,  are  hereby  required  and  enjoined  to  be  obedient  to  such  war- 
rant. And  in  case  any  officer,  civil  or  military,  to  whom  such  war- 
rant shall  be  directed  shall  fail  or  unreasonably  delay  to  execute  the 
same,  every  officer  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  mis- 
demeanor, and  shall  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment  before 
any  court  of  the  United  States  having  cognizance  of  the  offence: 

rrovided.  That   the  fine  shall   not   exceed  dollars,  nor  the 

imprisonment  be  longer  than years. 

(Annals,  11th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  482.) 
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[See  pp.  16,  25,  32,  119.  120,  199,  276.1 
ELEVENTH  GONaBBSS,  THIBD  SESSION. 

January  7,  1811. 

Mr.  Clay,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreip^i  Relations,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  message  of  the  President  in  regard  to  the  countiy  lying 
east  of  the  Perdido  and  south  of  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory,  made  the  following  report: 

The  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  having  had 
their  attention  imperiously  drawn  to  the  present  situation  of  the  ter- 
ritory adjoining  their  southern  border,  and  considering  the  influence 
which  the  destiny  of  that  territory  may  have  upon  their  security, 
tranquillit3%  and  commerce,  declare  that  they  could  not  see  with 
indifference  the  said  territory  pass  into  the  hands  of  any  other  foreign 
I)ower,  and  that  they  feel  themselves  called  upon  by  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  existing  crisis  to  provide,  under  certain  contin- 
gencies, for  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  said  territory. 

Whilst  they  thus  yield  to  what  is  demanded  of  them  by  their  own 
safety,  they  further  declare  that  the  said  territory  in  their  hands 
shall  remain,  subject  to  future  arrangement  between  them  and  Spain. 
(Ex.  Jour.,  Vol.  2,  p.  176.) 


[See  as  above.] 
Januazy  11,  1811. 

Mr.  Anderson,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  confidential  resolution  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  enable  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  territoiy  lying  east  of  the  river  Perdido  and  south  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, made  the  following  report: 

Your  committee  have  given  the  resolution  to  them  referred  most 
careful  consideration,  and  beg  to  report  the  same  Avith  the  following 
amentlment  and  to  recommend  that,  as  amended,  it  be  favorably 
considered : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  words  "Taking  into  view  the"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

P^rnlidr  situation  of  Spain,  and  of  Iwr  American  provinces,  and 
considering  the  influence  tvhich  the  destiny  of  the  terriiory  adjoining 
the  southern  border  of  the  United  States  may  have  upon  their  security, 
tranquillity,  and  commerce:  Therefore, 

Resolveahy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Statf'S  of  America  in  Conyress  assenihled.  That  the  United  States, 
under  the  peculiar  circunisfances  of  the  existing  crisis,  can  not,  without 
serious  inquietude,  see  any  part  of  the  said  territory  _/7a.9S  into  th 
hands  of  any  foreign  power,  and  that  a  due  regard  to  their  own  safer y 
compels  them  to  jyrovide,  under  certain  cont in gencies,  for  the  temporary 
occupation  of  the  said  territory.  They,  at  the  same  time,  declare  that 
file  said  territory  shall  in  their  hands  remain,  subject  to  future  nego- 
tiation. 

(Ex.  Jour.,  Vol.  2,  pp.  182,  183.) 
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[See  pp.  5,  7, 19,  77, 196.] 

TWELFTH  GONGBESS,  FIBST  SESSION. 

November  20, 1811. 

On  the  message  of  the  President  as  to  relations  with  France  and 
Great  Britain,  Mr.  Giles  reported  as  follows: 

Yonr  committee  have  endeavored  to  give  the  subject  submitted  to 
them  that  full  and  dispassionate  consideration  which  is  due  to  one  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  interest,  the  peace,  the  safety,  and  the 
honor  of  their  country. 

Your  committee  will  not  encumber  your  journals  and  waste  your 
patience  with  a  detailed  history  of  the  various  matters  growing  out  of 
our  foreign  relations.  The  cold  recital  of  wrongs,  of  injuries,  and 
aggressions  known  and  felt  by  every  member  of  this  Union  could 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  deaden  the  national  sensibility  and  render 
the  public  mind  callous  to  injuries  with  which  it  is  already  too  familiar. 

Without  recurring,  then,  to  the  multiplied  wrongs  of  partial  or  tem- 
porary operation,  of  which  we  have  so  just  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  two  great  belligerents,  your  committee  will  only  call  your  atten- 
tion at  this  time  to  the  systematic  aggressions  of  those  powers  author- 
ized by  their  edicts  against  neutral  commerce — a  system  which,  as 
regarded  its  principles,  was  founded  on  pretentions  that  went  to  the 
subversion  of  our  national  independence,  and  which,  although  now 
abandoned  by  one  power,  is,  in  its  broad  and  destructive  operation  as 
still  enforced  by  the  other,  sapping  the  foundations  of  our  prosperity. 

It  is  more  than  five  years  since  England  and  France,  in  violation  of 
those  principles  of  justice  and  public  law  held  sacred  by  all  civilized 
nations,  commenced  this  unprecedented  system  by  seizing  the  prop- 
erty of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  peaceably  pursuing  their  law- 
ful commerce  on  the  high  seas.  To  shield  themselves  from  the  odium 
which  such  outrage  must  incur,  each  of  the  belligerents  sought  a  pre- 
text in  the  conduct  of  the  other,  each  attempting  to  justify  his  sjstem 
of  rapine  as  a  retaliation  of  similar  acts  on  the  part  of  his  enemy,  as 
if  the  law  of  nations,  founded  on  the  eternal  rules  of  justice,  could 
sanction  a  principle  which,  if  engrafted  into  our  municipal  code, 
would  excuse  tjie  crime  of  one  robber  upon  the  sole  plea  that  the 
unfortunate  object  of  his  rapacity  was  also  a  victim  to  the  injustice 
of  another.  The  fact  of  priority  could  be  true  as  to  one  only  of  the 
parties,  and  whether  true  or  false  could  furnish  no  ground  of  justi- 
fication. 

The  United  States,  thus  unexpectedly  and  violently  assailed  by  the 
two  greatest  powers  in  Europe,  withdrew  their  citizens  and  property 
from  the  ocean,  and,  cherishing  the  blessings  of  peace,  although  the 
occasion  would  have  fully  justified  war,  sought  redress  in  an  appeal 
to  the  justice  and  magnanimity  of  the  belligerents.  When  this  appeal 
had  failed  of  the  success  Avhich  wiis  due  to  its  moderation,  other  meas- 
ures, founded  on  the  same  pacific  policy  but  applying  to  the  interests 
instead  of  the  justice  of  the  belligerents,  were  resorted  to.  iSuch  was 
the  character  of  the  nonintercourse  and  nonimportation  laws  which 
invited  the  return  of  both  powers  to  their  former  state  of  amicable 
relations  by  offering  commercial  advantages  to  the  one  who  should 
first  revoke  his  liostile  edicts  and  imposing  restrictions  on  the  other. 

France,  at  length  availing  herself  of  the  proffers  made  equally  to  her 
and  her  enemy  by  the  nonimportation  laAv  of  May,  1810,  announced 
the  repeal,  on  the  1st  of  the  following  November,  of  the  decrees  of 
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Berlin  and  Milan.  And  it  affords  a  subject  of  sincere  congratulation 
to  be  informed,  through  the  special  organs  of  the  Government,  that 
those  decrees  are,  so  far  at  least  as  our  rights  are  concerned,  equally 
and  practically  at  an  end. 

It  was  confidently  expected  that  this  act  on  the  part  of  France 
would  have  been  immediately  followed  by  a  revocation  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  of  her  orders  in  council.  If  our  reliance  on  her  justice 
had  been  impaired  by  the  wrongs  she  had  inflicted,  yet  when  she  had 
plighted  her  faith  to  the  world  that  the  sole  motive  of  her  aggressions 
on  neutral  commerce  was  to  be  found  in  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
we  looked  forward  to  the  extinction  of  those  decrees  as  the  period 
wlien  the  freedom  of  the  seas  would  be  again  i*estored. 

In  this  reasonable  expectation  we  have,  however,  been  disappointed. 
A  year  has  elapsed  since  the  French  decrees  were  rescinded,  and  yet 
Great  Britain,  instead  of  retracing  pari  passu  that  course  of  unjusti- 
fiable attack  on  neutral  rights  in  which  she  professed  to  be  only  the 
reluctant  follower  of  France,  has  advanced  with  bolder  and  continu- 
ally increasing  stridcjs.  To  the  categorical  demands  lately  made  by 
our  Government  for  the  repeal  of  her  orders  in  council  she  has  affected 
to  deny  the  practical  extinction  of  the  French  decrees,  and  she  has, 
moreover,  advanced  a  new  and  unexpected  demand,  increasing  in 
hostility  the  orders  themselves.  She  has  insisted,  through  her  accred- 
ited minister  at  this  place,  that  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council 
must  be  preceded  not  only  by  the  practical  abandonment  of  the 
decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  so  far  as  they  infringe  the  neutral  rights 
of  the  United  States,  but  by  the  renunciation  on  the  part  of  France 
of  the  whole  of  her  system  of  commercial  warfare  against  Great 
Britain,  of  which  those  decrees  originally  formed  a  part. 

This  system  is  understood  to  consist  in  a  course  of  measures  adopted 
by  France  and  the  other  powers  on  the  Continent  subject  to  or  in 
alliance  with  her  calculated  to  prevent  the  introduction  into  their 
territories  of  the  products  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  and  to  annihilate  her  trade  with  them.  However  hostile 
these  relations  may  be  on  the  part  of  France  toward  Great  Britain, 
or  however  sensibly  the  latter  may  feel  their  effects,  they  are,  never- 
theless, to  be  regarded  only  as  the  expedients  of  one  enemy  against 
another,  for  which  the  United  States,  as  a  neutral  power,  can  in  no 
respect  be  responsible;  they  are,  too,  in  exact  conformity  with  those 
which  Great  Britain  has  herself  adopted  and  acted  upon  in  time  of 
I)eace  as  well  as  war.  And  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  France 
would  yield  to  the  unauthorized  demand  of  America  that  which  she 
seems  to  have  considered  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  of  her 
present  war. 

Such  are  the  pretensions  upon  which  Great  Britain  founds  the  vio- 
lation of  the  maritime  rights  of  the  United  States — pretensions  not 
theoretical  merely,  but  followed  up  by  a  desolating  war  upon  our 
unprotected  commerce.  The  ships  of  the  United  States,  laden  with 
the  products  of  our  own  soil  and  labor,  navigated  by  our  own  citizens, 
and  peaceably  pursuing  a  lawful  trade,  are  seized  on  our  own  coasts, 
at  the  very  mouths  of  our  harbors,  and  condemned  and  confiscated. 

Your  committee  are  not,  however,  of  that  sect  whose  worship  is  at 
the  shrine  of  a  calculating  avarice.  And  while  we  are  laying  before 
you  the  just  comi>laints  of  our  merchants  against  the  plunder  of 
their  ships  and  cargoes,  we  can  not  refrain  from  presenting  to  the 
justice  and  humanity  of  our  country  the  unhappy  case  of  our  inii)resse(l 
seamen.     Although  the  groans  of  these  victims  of  barbarity  for  the 
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loss  of  what  shonld  be  dearer  to  Americans  than  life — their  liberty; 
although  the  cries  of  their  wives  and  children  in  the  privation  of  pro- 
tectors and  parents  have  of  late  been  drowned  in  the  louder  clamors 
at  the  loss  of  property,  yet  is  the  practice  of  forcing  our  mariners  into 
the  British  navy,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  our  flag,  carried  on  with 
unabated  rigor  and  severity.  If  it  be  our  duty  to  encourage  the  fair 
and  legitimate  commerce  of  this  country  by  protecting  the  property  of 
the  merchant,  then,  indeed,  by  as  much  as  life  and  liberty  are  more 
estimable  than  ships  and  goods,  so  much  more  impressive  is  the  duty 
to  shield  the  persons  of  our  seamen,  whose  hard  and  honest  services 
are  employed,  equally  with  those  of  the  merchants,  in  advancing, 
under  the  mantle  of  its  laws,  the  interests  of  their  country. 

To  sum  up  in  a  word  the  great  causes  of  complaint  against  Great 
Britain,  your  committee  need  only  say  that  the  United  States  as  a 
sovereign  and  independent  power  claim  the  right  to  use  the  ocean, 
which  is  the  common  and  acknowledged  highwaj'  of  nations,  for  the 
purposes  of  transporting  in  their  own  vessels  the  produce  of  their 
own  soil  and  the  acquisitions  of  their  own  industiy  to  a  market  in 
the  ports  of  friendly  nations,  and  to  bring  home  in  return  such  arti- 
cles as  their  necessity  or  convenience  may  require,  always  regarding 
the  rights  of  belligerents  as  defined  by  the  established  law  of  nations. 
Great  Britain,  in  defiance  of  this  incontestable  right,  captures  every 
American  vessel  bound  to  or  returning  from  a  port  where  her  com- 
merce is  not  favored,  enslaves  our  seamen,  and  in  spite  of  our  I'emon- 
strances  perseveres  in  these  aggressions. 

To  wrongs  so  daring  in  character  and  so  disgraceful  in  their  execu- 
tion it  is  impossible  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
remain  indifferent.  We  must  now  calmly  and  tamely  submit,  or  we 
must  resist  by  those  means  which  God  has  placed  within  our  reach. 

Your  committee  would  not  cast  a  shade  over  the  American  name  by 
the  expression  of  a  doubt  which  branch  of  this  alternative  will  be 
embraced.  The  occasion  is  now  presented  when  the  national  char- 
acter, misunderstood  and  traduced  for  a  time  by  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies,  should  be  vindicated. 

If  we  have  not  rushed  to  the  field  of  battle  like  the  nations  who  are 
led  by  the  mad  ambition  of  a  single  chief  or  the  avarice  of  a  cor- 
rupted court,  it  has  not  proceeded  from  a  fear  of  war,  but  from  a  love 
of  justice  and  humanity.  That  proud  spirit  of  liberty  and  independ- 
ence which  sustained  our  fathers  in  the  successful  assertion  of  their 
rights  against  foreign  aggression  is  not  yet  sunk.  The  patriotic  fire 
of  the  Revolution  still  burns  in  the  American  breast  with  a  holy  and 
unextinguishable  flame,  and  will  conduct  this  nation  to  those  high 
destinies  which  are  not  less  the  reward  of  a  dignified  moderation 
than  of  exalted  valor. 

But  we  have  borne  with  injury  until  forbearance  has  ceased  to  be  a 
virtue.  The  sovereignty  and  independence  of  these  States,  purchased 
and  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  our  fathers  from  whom  we  received 
them,  not  for  ourselves  only,  but  as  the  inheritance  of  our  posterity,  are 
deliberately  and  systematically  violated.  And  the  period  has  arrived 
when  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  call  forth  the  patriotism  and  resources  of  the  country.  Bj'^ 
the  aid  of  these,  and  with  the  blessing  of  God,  we  confidently  trust 
that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  procure  that  redress  which  has  been  sought 
for  by  justice,  by  remonstrance,  and  forbearance  in  vain. 

Your  committee,  reserving  for  a  future  report  those  ulterior  meas- 
ures which  in  their  opinion  ought  to  be  pursued,  would  at  this  time 
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earnestly  retjoinmend,  in  the  words  of  the  President,  "That  the 
United  States  be  immediately  put  into  an  armorand  attitude  demanded 
by  the  crisis,  and  corresponding  with  the  national  spirit  and  expecta- 
tions." And  to  this  end  they  beg  to  submit  for  the  adoption  of  the 
House  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Resoh^d,  That  the  military  establishment  as  authorized  by  existin&r  laws 
OQght  to  be  immediately  completed  by  filling  up  the  ranks  and  prolon^ng  the 
enlistments  of  the  troops;  and  that  to  encourage  enlistments  a  bounty  m  lands 
ought  to  be  griven,  in  addition  to  pay  and  bounty  now  allowed  by  law. 

2.  That  an  additional  force  of  ten  thousand  regular  troops  ought  to  be  immedi- 
ately raised  to  serve  for  three  years;  and  that  a  bounty  in  lands  ought  to  be  given 
to  encourage  enlistments. 

3.  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorize  the  President,  under  proper  regulations,  to 
accept  the  service  of  any  number  of  volunteers,  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand,  to 
be  organized,  trained,  and  held  in  readiness  to  act  on  sach  service  as  the  exigen- 
cies ot  the  Qovemtnent  may  require. 

4.  That  the  President  be  authorized  to  order  out  from  time  to  time  such  detach- 
ments of  the  militia  as  m  his  opinion  the  public  service  may  require. 

5.  That  all  the  vessels  not  now  in  service  belonging  to  the  Navy  and  worthy  of 
repair  be  immediately  fitted  up  and  put  in  commission. 

6.  That  it  is  expedient  to  permit  our  merchant  vessels,  owned  exclusively  by 
resident  citizens,  and  navigated  solely  by  citizens,  to  arm  under  proper  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  law,  in  self-defence,  against  all  unlawful  proceedings 
against  them  on  the  high  seas. 

(Annals,  12th  Cong.,  Istaess.,  18;  Am.  St.  Pap.,  vol.  3,  p.  537;  Leg. 
Jour.,  pp.  8-16.) 


[See  pp.  7,  10,  12, 15,  17, 18, 19,  31,  77, 196.] 
June  12,  1812. 

Mr.  Anderson,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  bill  from  the  House  of  Representatives  entitled  "An 
act  declaring  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  and 
the  United  States  and  their  Territories,"  made  the  following  repoH: 

After  giving  the  subject  the  careful  consideration  which  its  gravity 
demands,  your  committee  beg  to  report  the  bill  with  the  following 
amendments: 

After  the  word  "subjects,"  in  the  seventh  line  thereof,  strike  out 
the  words  "and  of  all  persons  inhabiting  within  any  of  its  territories 
or  possessions." 

After  the  word  "Britain,"  in  the  same  line,  insert  the  word  "  and; " 
and  to  recommend  that  the  bill  pass  as  amended. 
(Leg.  Jour.,  pp.  153,154.) 


[See  as  above.] 
June  24,  1812. 

On  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  issue  a  proclamation  justifying  the 
invasion  of  Canada,  Mr.  Anderson  reported  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  case  it  shall  be 
deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  just  rights  or  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  United  States,  to  invade  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Tjower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  or  either  of  them, 
the  President  <k  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized 
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and  empowered  to  issue  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  said  provinces,  assuring  them  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  these 
States  that  in  case  the  said  provinces,  or  any  of  them,  shall  come  into 
the  possession  of  this  Government,  the  inhabit-ant'S  of  such  province 
or  provinces  shall  be  secured  and  protected  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  lives,  liberty,  property,  and  religion,  in  as  full  and  ample  man- 
ner as  are  secured  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  their  consti- 
tutions; that  the  said  proclamation  be  promulgated  and  circulated  in 
the  manner  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  shall  be  best  cal- 
culated to  give  it  general  publicity. 

(Ex.  Jour.,  vol.  2,  pp.  290,  291.) 


[See  pp.  11,  25,  33, 119,  120, 199,  276.] 
June  80,  1812. 

On  an  act  authorizing  the  President  to  take  possession  of  a  tract  of 
country  lying  south  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  and  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes,  Mr.  Tait  reported  as  follows: 

That  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  occupy  and 
hold  the  whole  or  any  part  of  east  Florida,  including  Amelia  Island, 
and  also  parts  of  west  Florida  which  are  now  in  the  possession  and 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  and  holding  the  country 
aforesaid,  and  of  affording  protection  to  the  inhabitants  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  the  President  may  employ  such  parts 
of  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the  United  States  as  he  may  deem 
necessary. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses,  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  are  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  to  be  applied 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid  under  the  direction  of  the  President. 

Sec.  4.  That  until  further  provision  shall  be  made  by  Congress, 
the  President  shall  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  empowered  to  establish, 
within  the  country  he  may  acquire  by  this  act,  a  temporary  govern- 
ment, the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  which  shall  be  vested  in 
such  person  and  persons  as  he  may  appoint  and  be  exercised  in  such 
manner  as  he  may  direct:  Provided^  That  he  shall  take  due  care  for 
the  preservation  of  social  order  and  for  securing  to  the  inhabitants 
the  enjoyment  of  their  personal  rights,  their  religion,  and  their  prop- 
erty: And  provided  also.  That  the  section  of  country  herein  desig- 
nated, that  is  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the  river  Perdido,  may  be 
the  subject  of  further  negotiation. 

(Ex.  Jour.,  vol.  2,  pp.  292,  293.) 


[See  as  above.] 
TWELFTH  CONGIIESS,  SECOND  SESSION. 

January  10,  1813. 

As  to  expediency  of  taking  possession  of  east  Florida,  Mr.  Anderaon 
reported  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to 
occupy  and  hold  all  that  tract  of  country  called  west  Florida  which 
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lies  west  of  the  river  Perdido  not  now  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec  2.  That  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  occupy 
and  hold  all  that  part  of  west  Florida  east  of  the  Perdido,  and  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  east  Florida,  including  Amelia  Island. 

Sbc.  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  and  holding  the  country 
aforesaid  and  of  affording  protection  to  the  inhabitants  thereof,  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  the  President  may  employ  such 
parts  of  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the  United  States  as  he  may 
deem  necessary. 

Sec  4.  That  for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses dollars 

are  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  to  be  applied  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said, under  the  direction  of  the  President. 

Sec.  5.  That  until  further  provision  shall  be  made  by  Congress  the 
President  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  empowered  to  establish  within  the 
country  he  may  acquire  by  this  act  a  temporary  government,  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  of  which  shall  be  vested  in  such  person  and 
persons  as  he  may  appoint  and  be  exercised  in  such  manner  as  he  may 
direct:  Providedy  That  he  shall  take  due  care  for  the  preservation  of 
social  order  and  for  securing  to  the  inhabitants  the  enjoyment  of 
their  personal  rights,  their  religion,  and  their  property :  And  provided 
alsOj  That  the  section  of  country  herein  designated  that  is  situated 
east  of  the  river  Perdido  may  be  the  subject  of  future  negotiation. 

(Ex.  Jour.,  vol.  2,  pp.  336,  337,  338.) 


[See  pp.  5, 15, 18, 19.] 
February  2,  1813. 

On  the  message  from  the  President  as  to  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Tennessee,  reported  as  follows: 

A  BILL  vesting  in  the  President  the  power  of  retaliation  in  the  cases  th.erein 

specified. 

That  if  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  individual  State,  or  serving  on  board  any 
public  ship  of  war  or  any  private  armed  vessel  commissioned  for  war, 
has  been  or  shall  be  subjected  to  capital  or  other  punishment  by  order 
of  the  British  Government  or  of  any  court,  ofiicer,  or  agent  acting 
under  its  authority,  on  the  pretense  of  his  having  been  born  within 
the  British  Dominions,  or  on  any  pretense  whatever  not  warranted  by 
the  laws  and  usages  of  war  among  civilized  nations,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  is  hereby  empowered 
and  required,  in  every  such  case  to  cause  retaliation  by  a  like  punish- 
ment to  be  executed  on  some  person  taken  in  arms  in  the  service  of 
Great  Britain  against  the  United  States,  designating  for  that  purpose, 
on  the  first  instance,  a  prisoner  who,  having  been  born  within  the 
United  States  and  having  been  a  citizen  thereof,  shall  have  been 
taken  while  voluntarily  bearing  arms  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain 
against  the  United  States;  or,  if  there  shall  be  no  prisoner  of  that 
description,  such  other  prisoner,  being  a  native  of  some  one  of  the 
British  colonies,  now  the  United  States,  as  may  not  have  been  a  citi- 
zen  of  the  United  States;  and  in  case  there  shall  be  no  prisoner  of 

8.  Doc.  231,  pt  6 2 
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either  of  the  said  descriptions,  it  shall  then  be  lawful  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  cause  the  retaliations  to  be  executed  on 
any  British  subject  or  subjects  wherever  found  and  whether  taken 
in  arms  or  not  against  the  United  States:  Provided^  That  in  every 
case  the  act  or  acts  to  be  retaliated  and  the  liability  of  the  persons  to 
suffer  the  retaliation  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  court- 
martial,  of  which  three  field  officers  at  least  shall  make  a  part. 

(Annals,  12th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  18.) 


[See  preceding  page.] 
February  2,  1818. 

On  message  as  to  foreign  relations,  Mr.  Campbell  reported  as  follows : 
A  BILL  vesting  in  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  power  of  retaliation. 

That  in  all  and  every  case  wherein  during  the  present  war  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  any  violations  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  war 
among  civilized  nations  shall  be  or  have  been  done  and  perpetrated 
by  those  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  British  Grovernment  on  any 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  persons  in  the  land  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  authorized  to  cause  full  and  ample  retaliation  to  be  made, 
according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  war  among  civilized  nations,  for 
all  and  every  such  violation  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  2.  That  in  all  cases  where  any  outrage  or  act  of  cruelty  or  bar- 
barity shall  be  or  has  been  practiced  by  any  Indian  or  Indians  in 
alliance  with  the  British  Government,  or  in  connection  with  those  act- 
ing under  the  authority  of  the  said  Government,  on  citizens  of  the 
Un  ited  States  or  those  under  its  protection,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  full  and  ample  retaliation  to 
be  done  and  executed  on  such  British  subjects,  soldiers,  seamen,  or 
marines,  or  Indians  in  alliance  or  connection  with  Great  Britain,  being 
prisoners  of  war,  as  if  the  same  outrage  or  act  of  cruelty  or  barbarity 
had  been  done  under  the  authority  of  the  British  Government. 

(Annals,  12th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  18,  70,  71.) 


THIBTEENTH  CONGBESS,  THIBD  SESSION. 

February  28,  1815. 

On  message  of  President  recommending  certain  regulations  respect- 
ing American  seamen,  Mr.  Bibb  reported  as  follows : 

That  they  fully  accord  in  the  policy  recommended,  of  avoiding,  by 
prudent  regulations,  the  occurrence  of  circumstances  which  may  dis- 
turb a  liberal  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  They  are,  moreover, 
persuaded  that  the  navigation  of  American  vessels  exclusively  by 
American  seamen,  either  natives  or  such  as  are  already  naturalized, 
would  not  only  have  the  tendency  to  render  our  commerce  and  navi- 
gation independent  of  the  service  of  foreigners,  but  that  it  would  be 
calculated  to  remove  the  pretext  under  which  the  American  naviga- 
tion has  heretofore  been  interrupted. 

But  while  the  committee  consider  the  ^ub;ect  of  the  President's 
message  highly  important,  they  regret  that  th )  session  of  Congress  is 
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80  near  its  close  that  questions  affecting  the  foreign  as  well  as  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  nation  can  not  now  receive  the  deliberate  and 
full  examination  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

(Leg.  Jour.,  p.  673;  Am.  St.  Pap.,  vol.  3,  p.  760.) 


[See  pp.  7, 10, 12, 15, 17, 18,  31,  77, 196.] 
March  3,  1815. 

On  the  President's  message  as  to  untothorized  mode  of  warfare, 
adopted  by  the  enemy  on  the  plea  of  retaliation,  Mr.  Bibb  reported  as 
follows: 

That,  although  the  war  has  happily  terminated,  they  deem  it 
important  to  rescue  the  American  Gk)vernment  from  unworthy  impu- 
tations with  which  it  has  been  assailed  during  its  progress.  They 
have,  therefore,  endeavored  to  ascertain  whether  the  destruction  of 
York,  in  Upper  Canada,  and  other  cases  assumed  by  our  late  enemy 
as  authorizing  a  departure  from  the  settled  rules  of  civilized  warfare 
were  of  a  character  to  justify  or  extenuate  their  conduct. 

From  the  results  of  the  inquiries  of  the  committee,  manifesting  to 
the  world  that  the  plea  which  has  been  advanced  for  the  destruction 
of  the  American  Capitol  and  the  plunder  of  private  property  is  with- 
out foundation,  and  will  be  found  in  the  communications  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Departments  of  War  and  Navy,  and  of  General 
Dearborn,  commander  of  the  American  forces  in  the  attack  on  York, 
herewith  submitted. 

(Am.  St.  Pap.,  vol.  3,  p.  751.) 


[See  as  above.] 
FOUKTEENTH  CONGBESS,  FIBST  SESSION. 

February  15,  1816. 

Mr.  Bibb,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  resolution^- 

That  the  Senate  recommend  to  and  advise  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
pursue  further  and  friendly  negotiations  with  His  Britannic  Majesty  for  the  pur- 
pose- 
First.  Of  opening  and  establishing  on  a  satisfactory  footing  the  navigation, 
trade,  and  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  His  Majesty's  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies  and  on  the  Continent  of  America. 

Second.  Of  reopening  to  the  United  States  the  navigation  of  the  river  St  Law- 
rence between  the  northern  boundary  and  the  city  of  Quebec;  of  opening  to  them 
the  navigation  of  that  river  between  Quebec  and  the  ocean,  and  obtaining  for  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  in  that  Quarter,  by  the  grant  of  a  suitable  equivalent,  a 
place  of  deposit  on  either  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  within  the  province  of  Lower 
Canada. 

Third.  Of  abolishing  the  duties  imposed  on  goods  and  merchandise  exported 
from  His  Majesty's  European  dominions  to  the  United  States,  or  of  reserving  to 
them  a  right  to  countervail  the  same  by  other  and  adequate  duties,  and  of  placing 
the  vessels  of  both  parties  on  the  same  footing  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  draw- 
backs. 

Fourth.  Of  agreeing  on  and  establishing  adequate  stipulations  for  the  protection 
of  American  seamen  from  British  impressment. 

Fifth.  Of  defining  the  cases  which  alone  shall  be  deemed  lawful  blockades. 

Sixth.  Of  enumerating  the  articles  which  alone  shall  be  considered  contraband 
of  war. 

Seventh.  Of  providing  suitable  regulations  for  the  prosecution  of  neutral  trade 
with  the  colonies  of  the  enemy  of  either  party. 
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Eighth.  Of  protecting  the  yessels  and  merchandise  of  each  from  loss  or  damage 
by  reason  of  the  retaliatory  decrees  of  either  against  a  third  power— 

submit  the  following  report: 

The  view  which  the  committee  have  taken  of  the  subject  renders  an 
examination  of  the  propositions  in  detail  unnecessary.  They  have 
confined  their  inquiries  to  the  considerations,  first,  whether  there  be 
any  circumstances  which  call  for  the  proposed  advice,  and,  secondly, 
whether  there  be  not  serious  objections  to  the  interference  of  the 
Senate  in  the  direction  of  foreign  negotiations. 

In  relation  to  the  first  branch  of  inquiry,  it  is  deemed  important  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Executive  has  duly  attended  to  the  objects  com- 
prised in  the  resolution  and  whether  the  advice  of  the  Senate  will  fur- 
nish aid  to  his  future  exertions. 

By  recurring  to  documents  in  possession  of  the  Senate  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  most  unremitted  efforts  have  been  employed  to  obtain 
satisfactory  arrangements  upon  the  points  concerning  which  the  advice 
is  proposed.  The  committee  need  not  refer  to  the  volumes  of  instruc- 
tions and  correspondence  which  have  been  published.  They  will 
advert  only  to  the  late  negotiations  at  Ghent  and  London. 

The  attention  of  the  Executive  appears  to  have  been  directed,  in 
those  negotiations,  to  two  objects — ^peace  and  commerce;  and  authority 
was  given  to  our  ministers  to  form  a  treaty  for  each.  By  the  letter  of 
April  15,  1813,  they  were  instructed  to  provide  against  impressment 
and  illegal  blockades;  to  restrict  contraband  of  war  to  its  just  limits; 
to  remove  restraints  on  our  commerce  with  enemy  colonies;  to  pro- 
hibit the  seizure  of  vessels  returning  from  an  enemy's  port  laden  with 
innocent  articles,  on  the  pretext  of  their  having  carried  thither  con- 
traband of  war,  or  on  their  passage  from  one  port  of  an  enemy  to 
another,  or  from  the  port  of  one  independent  nation  to  that  of  another; 
to  exempt  our  merchant  vessels  from  the  necessity  of  sending  their 
boats  with  men  and  papers  on  board  a  British  ship  of  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  search.  This  instruction  provides  in  explicit  terms  for  Nos.  4, 
5, 6,  and  7  of  the  resolutions,  and  by  obvious  inference  for  No.  8;  for  if 
neutral  rights  are  defined  and  secured  in  the  instances  above  specified, 
the  injury  suggested  in  that  number  could  never  occur. 

The  letter  of  April  27,  1813,  which,  with  other  documents,  accompa- 
nies this  report,  and  which  authorized  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of 
commerce  in  the  event  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace,  directs  the 
attention  of  our  ministers  to  all  the  objects  of  the  motion.  They  are 
instructed  by  it  to  endeavor  to  open  to  our  commerce  every  part  of 
the  British  dominions,  on  a  footing  of  reciprocity  and  equality;  and 
are  referred,  in  aid  of  their  own  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  the  light  to  be  derived  from  tlie  treaty  of  1794  and  its  effect 
on  the  general  commerce  of  the  country;  to  the  instructions  given  to 
Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney,  April  17, 1806;  to  the  project  of  a  treaty 
signed  by  them  ou  the  31st  of  December  of  the  same  year;  and  to  the 
subscMjuent  remarks  and  instructions  of  the  Executive  respecting  it. 
By  this  instruction  everj^  subject  which  could  be  considered  a  proper 
object  of  arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
was  committed  to  the  American  ministers,  and  all  the  light  which  the 
labor  and  talent  of  preceding  times  had  afforded  was  communicated 
as  their  guide. 

The  correspondence  betAveen  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  Great  Britain  at  Ghent  and  London,  and  the  communications 
of  the  former  to  the  Department  of  State,  furnish  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  no  effort  which  belonged  to  either  negotiation  was  neg- 
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lected,  and  that  the  failure  to  arrange  the  subjects  embraced  by  the 
resolution  was  owing  to  the  manifest  indisposition  of  the  British  pleni- 
potentiaries to  concur  in  any  satisfactory  stipulations  concerning 
them.  If,  therefore,  the  committee  are  correct  in  stating  that  tho 
resolution  communicates  no  information  not  already  known  to  the 
President,  and  that  he  has  been  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
a  sufficient  pledge  is  afforded  that  his  exertions  will  be  continued 
for  the  future.  And  this  pledge  is  strengthened  by  the  sentiment 
expressed  in  his  communication  to  Congress  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  session. 

Whether  this  be  the  proper  moment  for  renewing  negotiations  upon 
the  i)oints  presented  by  the  resolution,  or  whether  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  now  more  disposed  to  arrange  them  on  just  and  equal  condi- 
tions than  it  was  in  the  negotiation  lately  terminated  at  London,  are 
questions  which  the  committee  have  not  the  information  necessary  to 
determine.  But  if  any  evidence  of  such  a  disposition  should  appear, 
it  can  not  reasonably  be  doubted  that  the  Executive  will  seize  all  the 
advantages  it  may  disclose. 

Is  it  probable  that  the  proposed  advice  will  aid  his  exertions?  It 
can  not  be  presumed  that  he  entertains  any  doubt  concerning  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  interests  comprised  in  the 
motion;  and  the  committee  do  not  perceive  how  the  expression  of 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  in  relation  to  the  objects  about 
which  no  difference  of  opinion  exists  can  afford  any  aid  whatsoever. 
Every  nation,  in  making  contracts,  is  supposed  to  consult  its  own 
interests;  and  it  is  believed  the  history  of  the  world  does  not  furnish 
an  example  of  one  party  yielding  its  pretensions  in  consequence  of  the 
disclosure  of  unusual  solicitude  by  the  other  party.  Should,  there- 
fore, the  proposed  advice  be  adopted  and  made  public,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  beneficial  effect  would  be  produced;  and  if  it  be  kept 
secret,  as  is  usual  in  executive  business  (supposing  it  to  be  given  by 
the  Senate  as  a  branch  of  the  executive),  it  would  be  wholly  nugatory. 

The  committee  having  endeavored  to  show  that  the  resolution  is 
unnecessary,  they  proceed  to  submit  some  positive  objections  to  its 
adoption. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  success  of  negotiations  is  greatly  influenced 
by  time  and  accidental  circumstances,  the  importance  to  the  negoti- 
ating authority  of  acquiring  regular  and  secret  intelligence  can  not  be 
doubted.  The  Senate  does  not  possess  the  means  of  acquiring  such 
intelligence.  It  does  not  manage  the  correspondence  with  our  minis- 
ters abroad,  nor  with  foreign  ministers  here.  It  must,  therefore,  in 
general,  be  deficient  in  the  information  most  essential  to  a  correct 
decision. 

The  President  is  the  constitutional  representative  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  foreign  nations.  He  manages  our  concerns  with 
foreign  nations,  and  must  necessarily  be  most  competent  to  determine 
when,  how,  and  upon  what  subjects  negotiation  may  be  urged  with 
the  greatest  prospect  of  success.  For  his  conduct  he  is  responsible  to 
the  Constitution.  The  committee  consider  this  responsibility  the 
surest  pledge  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty.  They  think  the 
interference  of  the  Senate  in  the  direction  of  foreign  negotiations  cal- 
culated to  diminish  that  responsibility,  and  thereby  to  impair  the  best 
security  for  the  national  safety.  The  nature  of  transactions  with  for- 
eign nations,  moreover,  requires  caution  and  unity  of  design,  and 
their  success  frequently  depends  on  secrecy  and  dispatch.  A  division 
of  opinion  between  the  members  of  the  Senate  in  debate,  on  proposi- 
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tions  to  advise  the  Executive,  or  between  the  Senate  and  Executive, 
could  not  fail  to  give  to  the  nation  with  whom  we  might  be  disx>O0ed 
to  treat  the  most  decided  advantages.  It  may  also  be  added  that  if 
any  benefit  be  derived  from  the  division  of  the  legislature  into  two 
bodies,  the  more  separate  and  distinct  in  practice  the  negotiating  and 
treaty-ratifying  powers  are  kept,  the  more  safe  the  national  interests. 
The  committee  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  resolution  ought 
not  to  be  adopted. 


[Extract  of  a  letter  of  the  15th  April,  1813,  f^m  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  commiarioners  of 

the  United  States.] 

The  article  in  the  treaty  of  1794,  which  allows  British  traders  from  Canada  and 
the  Northwest  Company  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  must  not  be  renewed.  The  pernicious  effects  of  this  privi- 
lege have  been  most  sensibly  felt  in  the  present  war  by  the  inflnence  which  it  gave 
to  the  traders  over  the  Indians,  whose  whole  force  has  been  wielded  by  means 
thereof  against  the  inhabitants  of  oar  Western  States  and  Territories.  Yon  will 
avoid  also  any  stipulation  which  might  restrain  the  United  States  from  increasing 
their  naval  force  to  any  extent  they  may  think  proper  on  the  lakes,  held  in  com- 
mon; or  excluding  the  British  traders  from  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  and  rivers 
exclusively  within  our  own  jurisdiction. 


[Mr.  Monroe  to  Albert  Gallattn,  John  Qaincy  Adams,  and  James  A  Bayard,  eoqs.] 

Department  op  State,  April  g?,  181$, 

Gentlemen:  On  the  presumption  that  you  may  be  able  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
peace,  the  President  has  thought  it  expedient  to  authorize  you  to  enter  lUiewise 
into  a  treaty  t)f  commerce  with  Great  Britain.  For  this  purpose  you  are  furnished 
with  a  separate  commission. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  any  detail  or  illustration  of  this  sub- 
ject with  you,  who  have  had  so  much  experience  in  the  important  concerns  of  the 
United  States.  You  will  endeavor  to  open  to  our  commerce  every  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  on  a  footing  of  reciprocity  and  equality  with  each.  In  pursu- 
ing this  object  yon  will  avail  yourselves  of  the  light  shed  on  the  subject  by  the 
treaty  of  1794,  and  its  effects  on  the  general  commerce  of  the  country;  by  the 
instructions  from  this  Department  to  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Pinkney,  of  the  17th 
May,  1806;  by  the  project  of  a  treaty  signed  by  them  with  the  British  commis- 
sioners on  the  81st  of  December  of  the  same  year;  and  by  the  remarks  and  instruc- 
tions from  this  Department  respecting  that  project. 

In  regulating  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  you  are 
authorized  to  adopt  the  5th  article  of  the  project  above  recited.  Should  the  Brit- 
ish Gk>vernment  be  unwilling  to  regulate  the  commerce  generally  between  the 
two  countries  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  you  may  apply  to  it  the  rule  of  the  most 
favored  nation;  and  should  tiie  nonimportatian  ace  not  be  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  peace,  you  may  provide  for  it  in  the  proposed  freaty  of  commerce. 
I  have  the  honor,  etc. 

James  Monbob. 


[Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  American  commissioners  at  Ghent] 

Octorer  4,  1814. 

On  the  subject  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  nations,  I  will 
observe  generally,  that  it  may  be  better  to  avoid  all  stipulations  than  to  enter  into 
any  which  are  objectionable  or  questionable.  The  interest  and  the  wants  of  both 
nations  will  necessarily  create,  on  the  return  of  peace,  an  extensive  commerce 
between  them;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed,  when  the  passions  and  the  prejudices 
which  now  govern  the  British  cabinet  have  subsided,  that  a  more  satisfactory 
provision  for  that  object  may  be  made. 
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pfiztrftot  of  a  letter  from  the  Becretary  of  State  to  John  Qaincy  Adams,  esq.,  London.] 

March  18, 1815. 

I  transmit  to  you  an  act  of  Congress  proposing  an  abolition  of  all  discriminating 
duties  in  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  other  nations. 
The  British  Government  will,  it  is  presumed,  see  in  this  act  a  disposition  in  the 
United  States  to  promote  on  equal  and  just  conditions  an  active  and  advantageous 
commerce  between  the  two  countries.  This  may  lay  the  foundation  of  a  treaty, 
but  in  the  meantime  it  is  desirable  that  the  British  Government  should  obtain  the 
passage  of  a  similar  act  by  the  Parliament. 

James  Monroe. 


[Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  John  Qoinoy  Adams,  esq.,  London,  of  the  11th 

of  May,  1815.] 

The  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  who  concluded  the  late  treaty  at  Ghent, 
had  iK>wer  to  arrange  every  other  interfering  claim  with  Great  Britain,  in  which 
it  is  regretted  they  did  not  succeed.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  this  Gov- 
ernment and  the  exchange  of  it  are  understood  to  have  reached  £ng:land  while  all 
our  ministers  were  in  Europe.  It  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  President  to  learn 
that  a  negotiation  has  been  opened  by  them  with  the  British  Government  on  these 
interesting  concerns,  and  highly  gratifying  should  it  terminate  in  the  amicable 
arrangement  of  every  difference. 

James  Monroe. 


[From  the  American  commissioners  to  the  British  plenipotentaries.] 

Ghent,  December  g8,  I8I4, 

The  undersigned  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  plenipotentaries  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty  that  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  between  the  United  States  and  His 
Majesty  perfect  harmony  and  a  good  correspondence  and  of  removing  all  grounds 
of  dissatisfaction,  the  undersigned  have  been  vested  with  full  powers  to  treat  and 
negotiate  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  with  a  minister  or  ministers  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty  furnished  with  the  like  power  concerning  the  general  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  its  dominions  or  depend- 
encies, and  concerning  all  matters  and  subjects  connected  therewith  which  may  be 
interesting  to  the  two  nations,  and  to  conclude  and  sign  a  treaty  or  convention 
touching  the  same. 

The  undersigned  had  the  honor  to  give  an  intimation  to  that  effect  in  the  con- 
ference held  on  the  9th  of  August  with  the  plenix>otentiaries  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty.  The  negotiations  for  the  restoration  of  peace  between  the  two  countries 
having  now  been  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  they  renew  the  communication 
and  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  reiterate'  to  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries the  assurance  of  their  high  consideration. 

John  Quincy  Adams, 
James  A.  Batard, 
H.  Clay, 

Jonathan  Russell, 
Albert  Gallatin. 

To  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  His  Britannic  Majesty. 


April  1,  1816. 

[Senate  Report  No.  78.] 

Mr.  King,  from  the  Comniittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  memorial  of  Thomas  B.  Wait,  William  S.  Wait,  and  Silas 
L.  Wait,  of  Boston,  proposing  to  publish  an  improved  edition  of  state 
papers  of  the  United  States,  with  instructions  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  publishing  certain  documents  which  have  heretofore 
been  deemed  confidential,  report: 

That  the  committee  have  examined  the  files  of  confidential  docu- 
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ments  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Government  to  this  time,  and  have  considered  the  vari- 
ous subjects  which  they  embrace,  composed,  of  the  most  part,  of 
information  which  the  Executives  have,  from  time  to  time,  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate,  relative  to  the  intercourse  and  negotiations  with 
foreign  powers,  much  of  which  they  are  of  opinion  should  remain 
confidential,  as  the  subject-matter  still  remains  unadjusted.  The 
documents  enumerated  in  the  subjoined  resolution  may,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee,  be  published  without  public  detriment.  The 
committee,  therefore,  submit  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  injunction  of  secrecy  he  removed  from  the  following  docu- 
ments remaining  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  eastern  boundary  on  British  territory  of 
February  9,  1790. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  same  subject,  February  18, 1790. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  American  prisoners  at  Algiers,  December 
80,  1790. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  December  30, 1790. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  France,  January  17, 1791. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  France,  January  19,  1791. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  France,  letter  and  decree,  January  26, 1791. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  Great  Britain,  February  14, 1791. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  Portugal,  February.  18,  1791. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  Algiers  and  Morocco.  February  22, 1791, 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  Spain  (navigation  of  the  Mississippi),  Jan« 
uary  11,  1793. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  negotiations  at  Madrid,  March  7, 1792. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  Algiers,  May  8,  1792. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  Spanish  interference  with  Indians,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1792. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  transactions  with  Spain,  December  16,  1793. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  Morocco,  Algiers,  and  prisoners,  December 
16,  1 793. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  Portugal  and  Algiers  (truce  between) ,  Decem- 
ber 23,  1793. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  Spain  (letter  from  representative  of) ,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1793. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  France  (letters  from  ministers  of),  February 
7,  1794. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  Spain  (extracts  from  our  ministers  at  London, 
also  from  Carmichael  and  Short),  February  24,  1794. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to 'Spain  and  Algiers,  March  3,  1794. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  Spanish  commissioners,  March  12, 1794. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  demand  of  France  for  money,  March  18, 1794* 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  dispatches  from  Spain  (letter  from  British 
minister),  April  15,  1794. 

Message  and  document  relative  to  foreign  intercourse,  February  28, 1795. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  treaty  of  Morocco,  December  21,  1795. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  intercourse  with  Spain,  February  29, 1796, 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  affairs  with  Algiers,  January  9,  1797. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  France,  January  19,  1797. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  Algiers,  June  24, 1797. 

Message  and  documeiTts  relative  to  General  Washington,  July  18,  1798. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  treaty  with  Prussia,  February  17, 1800. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  transactions  with  Barbary  powers,  March  1, 
1802. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  treaty  with  Great  Britain  (British  debts), 
March  29,  1802. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  treaty  with  Great  Britain  respecting  bound- 
aries, October  24,  1803. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  war  with  Tripoli,  January  18,  1806. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  same  subject,  February  4, 1806. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  ship  New  Jersen,  March  6, 1806. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  same  subject,  March  7,  1806. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  Spanish  innovations,  March  19, 1806. 

Message  and  documents  relative  to  ex-Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  November  11, 1807. 
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Message  and  docnments  relative  to  Chesapeake  and  Leopard,  December  7, 1807. 

And  that  copies  of  the  said  messages  and  docnments  be  prepared,  nnder  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  delivered  to  Thomas  B.  Wait,  William 
S.  Wait,  and  Silas  L.  Wait. 


[See  pp.  11, 16,  82, 119, 120, 199,  276.] 
FIFTEENTH  CONOBESS,  FIBST  SESSION. 

January  10,  1818. 

On  80  much  of  the  President's  message  as  relates  to  the  illicit  intro- 
duction of  slaves  from  Amelia  Island,  Mr.  Barbour  reported  as  follows: 

That,  having  applied  to  the  Department  of  State  for  information 
respecting  the  illicit  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  United  States, 
they  were  referred  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  documents  trans- 
mitted to  this  House  by  the  President's  message  of  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber last,  consisting  of  various  extracts  of  papers  on  the  files  of  the 
Departments  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  the  Navy,  relative  to 
the  proceedings  of  certain  persons  who  took  x)ossession  of  Amelia 
Island  in  the  summer  of  the  past  year,  and  also  relative  to  a  similar 
establishment  previously  made  at  Galveston,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Trinity. 

Upon  a  full  investigation  of  these  papers,  with  a  view  to  the  sub- 
ject committed  to  them,  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  but 
too  notorious  that  numerous  infractions  of  the  law  prohibiting  the 
importations  of  slaves  into  the  United  States  have  been  i)erpetrated 
with  impunity  upon  our  southern  frontier,  and  they  are  further  of 
opinion  that  similar  infractions  would  have  been  rei)eated,  with 
increasing  activity,  without  the  timely  interposition  of  the  naval  force, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  of  our  Government. 

In  the  course  of  their  investigation,  your  committee  have  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  separate  the  special  matter  given  into  their  charge 
from  topics  of  a  more  general  nature  which  are  necessarily  inter- 
woven therewith ;  they  therefore  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
while  they  present  some  general  views  con^iected  with  the  subject 
which  have  developed  themselves  in  the  prosection  of  their  inquiry. 

It  would  ai)pear  from  what  can  be  collected  from  these  papers 
that  numerous  violations  of  our  laws  have  been  latterly  committed  by 
a  combination  of  freebooters  and  smugglers  of  various  nations,  who 
located  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  an  uninhabited  spot, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Trinity,  within  the  jurisdictional  limits 
of  the  United  States,  as  claimed  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  cession  of 
Louisiana  by  France.  This  association  of  persons  organized  a  system 
of  plunder  upon  the  high  seas,  directed  chiefly  against  Spanish  prop- 
erty, which  consisted  frequently  of  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
but  their  conduct  appeal's  not  always  to  have  been  regulated  by  a 
strict  regard  to  the  national  character  of  vessels  falling  into  their 
hands  when  specie  or  other  valuable  articles  formed  part  of  the  cargo. 
Their  vessels  generally  sailed  under  a  pretended  Mexican  flag,  al- 
though it  does  not  appear  that  the  establishment  at  Galveston  was 
sanctioned  by  or  connected  with  any  other  Government.  The  pre- 
sumption, too,  of  any  authority  ever  having  been  given  for  such  an 
establishment  is  strongly  repelled  as  well  by  its  piratical  character  as 
its  itinerant  nature,  for  the  first  position  at  Galveston  was  abandoned 
on  or  about  the  5th  of  April  last  for  one  near  Matagorda,  upon  the 
Spanish  territory;  and  at  a  later  period  this  last  was  abandoned  and 
a  transfer  made  to  Amelia  Island,  in  East  Florida,  a  post  which  had 
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been  previously  seized  by  persons  who  appear  to  have  been  equally 
unauthorized  and  who  were  at  the  time  of  the  said  transfer  upon  the 
point,  it  is  believed,  of  abandoning  their  enterprise,  from  the  failure 
of  resources,  which  they  expected  to  have  drawn  from  within  our 
limits  in  defiance  of  our  laws.  There  exists  on  the  part  of  these  sea 
rovers  an  orf^janized  system  of  daring  enterprise,  supported  by  force 
of  arms;  and  it  is  only  by  a  correspondent  system  of  coercion  that 
they  can  be  met  and  constrained  to  respect  the  rights  of  property  and 
the  laws  of  nations.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  practices  of  such 
a  character  within  our  immediate  neighborhood  and  even  within  our 
jurisdictional  limits  should  have  prevailed  unchecked  for  so  long  a 
time,  the  more  especially  as  one  of  their  immediate  consequences  was 
to  give  occasion  to  the  illicit  introduction  of  slaves  from  the  coast  of 
Africa  into  these  United  States  and  thus  to  revive  a  traffic  repugnant 
to  humanity  and  to  all  sound  principles  of  policy,  as  well  as  severely 
punishable  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

By  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
slaves,  passed  in  1807,  the  President  is  fully  authorized  to  employ  the 
naval  force  to  cruise  on  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Territories 
thereof  where  he  may  judge  attempts  will  be  made  to  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act,  in  order  to  seize  and  bring  in  for  condemnation  all 
vessels  contravening  its  provisions,  to  be  proceeded  against  according 
to  law. 

By  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  15th  of  January,  1811,  and  the  act  of  the  same  date,  the  Presi- 
dent is  fully  empowered  to  occupy  any  part  or  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
tory lying  east  of  the  river  Perdido  and  south  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
in  the  event  of  an  attempt  to  occupy  the  said  territory  or  any  part 
thereof  by  any  foreign  government  or  power,  and  by  the  same  resolu- 
tion and  act  he  may  employ  any  part  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States  which  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
possession  of  and  occupying  the  territory  aforesaid  and  in  order  to 
maintain  therein  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  avowed  projects  of  the  persons  who  have  occupied  Ame- 
lia Island  was  that  of  making  the  conquest  of  East  and  West  Florida, 
professedly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  there  an  independent  gov- 
ernment, and  the  vacant  lands  in  those  provinces  have  been,  from  the 
origin  of  this  undertaking  down  to  the  latest  period,  held  out  as  lures 
to  the  cupidity  of  adventurers  and  as  resources  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition.  The  greater  part  of  West  Florida  being 
in  the  actual  possession  of  the  United  States,  this  project  involved  in 
it  designs  of  direct  hostility  against  them,  and  as  the  express  object  of 
the  resolution  and  act  of  January  15, 1811,  was  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  prevent  the  province  of  East  Florida  from  passing  into  the 
hands  of  any  foreign  power,  it  became  the  obvious  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  exercise  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  that  law.  It  does  not 
appear  that  among  these  itinerant  establishers  of  republics  and  dis- 
tributers of  Florida  lands  there  is  a  single  individual  inhabitant  of 
the  country  where  the  republic  was  to  be  constituted  and  whose  lands 
were  to  be  thus  bestowed.  The  project  was  therefore  an  attempt  to 
occupy  that  territory  by  a  foreign  power.  Where  the  profession  is  in 
such  direct  opposition  to  the  fact ;  where  the  venerable  forms  by  which  a 
free  people  constitute  a  frame  of  government  for  themselves  are  pros- 
tituted by  a  horde  of  foreign  freebooters  for  purposes  of  plunder;  if, 
under  color  of  authority  from  any  of  the  provinces  contending  for 
their  independence,  the  Floridas,  or  either  of  them,  had  been  permit* 
ten  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  such  a  power,  the  committee  are  per- 
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STiaded  it  is  quite  nnnecessary  to  point  out  to  the  discernment  of  this 
House  the  pernicious  influence  which  such  a  destiny  of  the  territories 
in  question  must  have  had  upon  the  security,  tranquillity,  and  com- 
merce of  this  Union. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  two  of  the  persons  who  have 
successively  held  the  command  at  Amelia  Island,  whether  authorized 
themselves  by  any  government  or  not,  have  issued  commissions  for 
privateers  as  in  the  name  of  the  Venezuelan  and  Mexican  Govern- 
ments to  vessels  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  chiefly 
manned  and  oflScered  by  our  own  countrymen  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing the  property  of  nations  with  which  the  United  States  are  at 
peace.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  occupation  of  Amelia  Island,  it 
appears,  was  to  possess  a  convenient  resort  for  privateers  of  this 
description,  equally  reprobated  by  the  laws  of  nations,  which  recog- 
nize them  only  under  the  denomination  of  pirates,  and  by  several  of 
the  treaties  of  the  United  States  with  different  European  powers,, 
which  expressly  denominate  them  as  such.  It  was  against  the  sub-i 
jects  of  Spain,  one  of  the  powers  with  which  the  United  States  havQ 
entered  into  stipulations  prohibiting  their  citizens  from  taking  any, 
commission  from  any  power  with  which  she  may  be  at  war  for  arm- 
ing any  ships  to  act  as  privateers,  that  these  vessels  have  been  com* 
missioned  to  cruise,  though,  as  the  committee  have  observed,  no  fl^g, 
not  even  that  of  our  own  country,  has  proved  a  protection  from  them. 

The  immediate  tendency  of  suffering  such  armaments  in  defiance 
of  our  laws  would  have  been  to  embroil  the  United  States  with  all  the 
nations  whose  commerce  with  our  country  was  suffering  under  these 
depredations,  and  if  not  checked  by  all  the  means  in  the  power  of  the 
Government  would  have  authorized  claims  from  the  subjects  of  foreign 
Governments  for  indemnities  at  the  expense  of  this  nation  for  the 
captures  by  our  people  in  vessels  fitted  out  in  our  ports,  and,  as  covild, 
not  fail  of  being  alleged,  countenanced  by  the  very  neglect  of  neces- 
sary means  of  oppressing  them.  The  possession  of  Amelia  Island,  as 
a  port  of  refuge  for  such  privateers  and  of  illicit  traffic  in  the  Uni^d 
States  of  their  prizes,  which  were  frequently,  as  before  stated,  slave 
ships  from  Africa,  was  powerful  encouragement  and  temptation  to 
multiply  these  violations  of  our  laws,  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  use  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  restore  the  security 
of  our  own  commerce  and  of  that  of  friendly  nations  upon  our  coast, 
which  could  in  no  other  way  more  effectually  be  done  than  by  taking, 
from  this  piratical  and  smuggling  combination  their  place  of  refuge. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  give  effect  to  the  intentions  of  the  legislature, 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  above-recited  resolution  and 
act,  it  became  necessary,  as  it  appears  to  the  committee,  to  suppress 
all  establishments  of  the  hostile  nature  of  those  above  described,  made 
in  our  vicinity,  the  objects  of  which  appear  to  have  been  the  occupa' 
tion  of  the  Floridas,  the  spoliation  of  peaceful  commerce  upon  ^nd 
near  our  coasts  by  piratical  privateers,  the  clandestine  importation  of 
goods,  and  the  illicit  introduction  of  slaves  within  our  limits.  Such 
establishments,  if  suffered  to  subsist  and  strengthen,  would  probably 
have  rendered  nugatory  all  provisions  made  by  law  for  the  exclusion 
of  prohibited  persons.  The  course  pursued  on  this  occasion  will 
strongly  mark  the  feelings  and  intentions  of  our  Government  upon 
the  great  question  of  the  slave  trade,  which  is  so  justly  considered  by 
most  civilized  nations  as  repugnant  to  justice  and  humanity,  and 
which  in  our  particular  case  is  not  less  so  to  all  the  dictates  of  a  sound 
policy. 

Your  oommittee  anticipate  beneficial  results  from  the  adoption  of 
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these  measures  by  the  Executive  in  the  promotion  of  the  security  of 
our  soutliern  frontier  and  its  neighboring  seas,  and  in  the  diminution 
of  the  invasions,  latterly  so  frequent-,  of  our  revenue  and  prohibitory 
laws.  The  experience  of  ten  years  has,  however,  evinced  the  neces- 
sity of  some  new  regulations  being  adopted  in  order  effectually  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  further  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  United  States. 
In  the  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  this  imjwrtation  the  i)olicy  of  giv- 
ing the  w^hole  forfeiture  of  vessels  and  goods  to  the  United  States  and 
no  part  thereof  to  the  informer  may  justly  be  doubted.  This  is  an 
oversight  which  should  be  remedied.  The  act  does,  indeed,  give  a 
part  of  the  personal  penalties  to  the  informer,  but  these  penalties  are 
generally  only  nominal,  as  the  persons  engaged  in  such  traffic  are 
usually  poor.  The  omission  of  the  States  to  pass  acts  to  meet  the  act 
of  Congress,  and  to  establish  regulations  in  aid  of  the  same,  can  only 
be  remedied  by  Congress  legislating  directly  upon  the  subject  them- 
selves, as  it  is  clearly  within  the  scope  of  their  constitutional  power 
to  do. 

(Am.  St.  Pap.,  Vol.  4,  p.  132.) 


March  23,  1818. 

Mr.  Barbour,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  resolution  as  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  con- 
sulate at  Mogadore,  in  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  made  the  following 
report: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  beg  to  report  that  the  law  of 
the  United  States  regulating  the  intercourse  with  the  Barbaiy  States 
prohibits  the  establishment  of  more  than  one  consulate  in  each.  In 
Morocco  a  consul  of  the  United  States  has  resided  at  Tangiers  since 
the  year  1795.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sufficient  inducement 
to  change  the  residence  of  the  consul  or  to  establish  an  additional 
officer  to  the  same  Government,  clothed  with  the  same  powers  and 
enjoying  the  like  emoluments.  AH  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
such  an  arrangement  without  any  of  its  obvious  inconveniences  may 
be  secured  by  the  employment  of  an  agent  residing  in  Mogadore  and 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  established  consulate. 

Tliey  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  change  the  existing 
law. 


[See  pp.  5,  8, 122.] 
April  1,  1818. 

On  an  act  in  addition  to  the  '*Act  for  the  punishment  of  certain 
crimes  against  the  United  States,"  and  to  repeal  the  acts  therein  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Barbour  reported  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represenfutives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  if  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  shall,  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  thereof,  accept 
and  exercise  a  commission  to  serve  a  foreign  prince,  state,  colony, 
district,  or  people,  in  war  by  land  or  by  sea,  against  any  prince,  state, 
colony,  district,  or  people  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace, 
the  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  two  thousand  dollars  and  shall  be 
imprisoned  not  exceeding  three  years. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  if  any  person  shall,  within 
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the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  enlist  or  enter  him- 
self, or  hire  or  retain  another  person  to  enlist  or  enter  himself,  or  to 
go  beyond  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  with  intent 
to  be  enlisted  or  entered  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  state, 
colony,  district,  or  people,  as  a  soldier  or  as  a  marine  or  seaman  on 
board  of  any  vessel  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer,  every  person 
so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
be  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  and  be  imprisoned  not 
exceeding  three  years:  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed 
to  extend  to  any  subject  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  colony, 
district,  or  people  who  shall  transiently  be  within  the  United  States 
and  shall,  on  board  of  any  vessel  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer 
which  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  within  the  United  States  was  fitted  and 
equipped  as  such,  enlist  or  enter  himself,  or  hire  or  retain  another 
subject  or  citizen  of  the  same  foreign  prince,  state,  colony,  district,  or 
people  on  board  such  vessels  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer, 
if  the  United  States  shall  then  be  at  peace  with  such  foreign  prince, 
state,  colony,  district,  or  people. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  i)erson  shall,  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  fit  out  and  arm,  or  attempt  to  fit  out 
and  arm,  or  procure  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or  shall  knowingly  be 
concerned  in  the  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming  of  any  ship  or  vessel 
with  intent  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  to 
cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property 
of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with 
whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  or  shall  issue  or  deliver  a  com- 
mission within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  for 
any  ship  or  vessel,  to  the  intent  that  she  may  be  employed  as  afore- 
said, every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  mis- 
demeanor, and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  and 
imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years;  and  every  such  ship  or  vessel, 
with  her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  together  with  all  materials, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  which  may  have  been  procured  for  the 
building  and  equipment  thereof,  shall  be  forfeited,  one-half  to  the 
use  of  the  informer  and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  citizen  or  citizens  of 
the  United  States  shall,  without  the  limits  thereof,  fit  out  and  arm,  or 
attempt  to  fit  out  and  arm,  or  procure  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or 
shall  knowingly  aid  or  be  concerned  in  the  furnishing,  fitting  out, 
or  arming,  any  private  ship  or  vessel  of  war,  or  privateer,  with  intent 
that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  to  cruise,  or  commit  hos- 
tilities upon  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  their  property,  or  shall 
take  the  command  of  or  enter  on  board  of  any  such  ship  or  vessel 
for  the  intent  aforesaid,  or  shall  purchase  any  interest  in  any  such 
ship  or  vessel  with  a  view  to  share  in  the  profits  thereof,  such  person 
80  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  and  fined 
not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years;  and  the  trial  for  such  offense,  if  committed  without  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  in  the  district  in  which  the  offender 
shall  be  apprehended  or  first  brought. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  ii  further  enacted.  That  if  any  person  shall,  within 
the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  increase  or  augment, 
or  procure  to  be  increased  or  augmented,  or  shall  knowingly  be  con- 
cerned in  increasing  or  augmenting  the  force  of  any  ship  of  war, 
cruiser,  or  other  armed  vessel  which  at*  the  time  of  her  arrival  within 
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the  United  States  was  a  ship  of  war,  cruiser,  or  armed  vessel  in  the 
service  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  di8tri<;t,  or 
people,  or  belonging  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  such  prince  or 
state,  colony,  district,  or  people,  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at 
peace,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  the  guns  of  such  vessel,  or  by 
changing  those  on  board  of  her  for  guns  of  a  larger  caliber,  or  by  the 
addition  thereto  of  any  equipment  solely  applicable  to  war,  every 
person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  and  be  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  fwrther  enacted^  That  if  any  person  shall,  within 
the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  begin  or  set  on  foot, 
or  provide  or  prepare  the  means  for  any  military  expedition  or  enter- 
prise, to  be  carried  on  from  thence  against  the  territory  or  dominions 
of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people 
with  whom  the  United  States  are  (at)  peace,  everj'^  person  so  offend- 
ing shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined 
not  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars  and  imprisoned  not  more  than 
three  years. 

Sec.  7.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  district  courts  shall 
take  cognizance  of  complaints,  by  whomsoever  instituted,  in  cases  of 
captures  made  within  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  or  within  a 
marine  league  of  the  coasts  or  shores  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  every  case  in  which  a 
vessel  shall  be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or  attempted  to  be  fitted  out  and 
armed,  or  in  which  the  force  of  any  vessel  of  war,  cruiser,  or  other 
armed  vessel  shall  be  increased  or  augmented,  or  in  which  any  mili- 
tary expedition  or  enterprise  shall  be  begun  or  set  on  foot  contrary  to 
the  provisions  and  prohibitions  of  this  act;  and  in  every  case  of  the 
capture  of  a  ship  or  vessel  within  the  jurisdiction  or  protection  of  the 
United  States  as  before  defined,  and  in  every  case  in  which  any  proc- 
ess issuing  out  of  any  court  of  the  United  States  shall  be  disobeyed 
or  resisted  by  any  person  or  persons  having  the  custody  of  any  vessel 
of  war,  cruiser,  or  other  armed  vessel  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state, 
or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  or  of  any  subjects  or  citizens  of 
any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  i)eople,  in 
every  such  case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  such  other  person  as  he  shall  have  empowered  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  employ  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  militia  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession 
of  and  detaining  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  her  prize  or  prizes,  if 
any,  in  order  to  the  execution  of  the  prohibitions  and  penalties  of 
this  act,  and  to  the  restoring  the  prize  or  prizes  in  the  cases  in  which 
restoration  shall  have  been  adjudged,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  carrying  on  of  any  such  expedition  or  enterprise  from  the 
territories  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  against  the  territories 
or  dominions  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  any  colony,  district, 
or  people  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  such  person  as  he  shall  empower 
for  that  purpose,  to  employ  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  the  militia  thereof,  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
compel  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel  to  depart  the  United  States  in  all 
cases  in  which,  by  the  laws  of  nations  or  the  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  they  ought  not  to  remain  within  the  United  States. 

Sbc.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  owners  and  consignees 
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of  every  armed  ship  or  vessel  sailing  out  of  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  citizens  thereof,  shall  enter  into 
bond  to  the  United  States,  with  sufficient  sureties,  prior  to  clearing 
out  the  same,  in  double  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  vessel  and 
cargo  on  board,  including  her  armament,  that  the  said  ship  or  vessel 
shall  not  be  employed  by  such  owners  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities 
against  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of  any  foreign  prince  or 
state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  with  whom  the  United 
States  are  at  peace. 

Sec,  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  collectors  of  the  cus- 
toms be,  and  they  are  hereby,  respectively  authorized  and  required  to 
detain  any  vesse^  manifestly  built  for  warlike  purposes  and  about  to 
depart  the  United  States,  of  which  the  cargo  shall  principally  consist 
of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  when  the  number  of  men  shipped  on 
board,  or  other  circumstances,  shall  render  it  probable  that  such  ves- 
sel is  intended  to  be  employed  by  the  owner  or  owners  to  cruise  or 
commit  hostilities  ui)on  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of  any  for- 
eign prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  i)eople,  with  whom 
the  United  States  are  at  peace,  until  the  decision  of  the  President  be 
had  thereon,  or  until  the  owner  or  owners  shall  give  such  bond  and 
security  as  is  required  of  the  owners  of  armed  ships  by  the  preceding 
section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  act  passed  on  the  fifth 
day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four,  entitled, 
"An  act  in  addition  to  the  act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes 
against  the  United  States,"  continued  in  force  for  a  limited  time  by 
the  act  of  the  second  of  March,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  and  perpetuated  by  the  act  passed  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  and  the  act  passed  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  aud  ninety-seven, 
entitled,  "An  act  to  prevent  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  priva- 
teering against  nations  in  amity  with  or  against  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,"  and  the  act  passed  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventeen,  entitled,  **An  act  more  effectually 
to  preserve  the  neutral  relations  of  the  United  States,"  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  severally  repealed:  Provided,  nevertheless.  That  per- 
sons having  heretofore  offended  against  any  of  the  acts  aforesaid  may 
be  prosecuted,  convicted,  and  punished  as  if  the  same  were  not  repealed ; 
and  no  forfeiture  heretofore  incurred  by  a  violation  of  any  of  the  acts 
aforesaid  shall  be  affected  by  such  repeal. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  nothing  in  the  foregoing 
act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  prosecution  or  punishment  of 
treason,  or  any  piracy  defined  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(Leg.  Jour.,  p*.  304;  Stat.  L.,  vol.  3,  p.  447.) 


SEVENTEENTH  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION. 

May  8,  1822. 

On  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  concerning 
the  duties  on  English  hammered  iron,  Mr.  King,  of  New  York, 
reported  as  follows: 

That  owing  to  the  late  period  of  the  session  when  the  subject  was 
referred  to  the  committee  they  have  not  been  able  to  give  that  atten- 
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tion  to  the  same  which  its  importance  demands;  they  therefore  recom- 
mend that  the  committee  be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  message  and  letters  from  the  envoy  of  England,  and  that  the 
^me  be  referred  to  the  next  session  of  the  Senate. 

(Annals,  17th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  464.) 


May  8,  1822. 

As  to  the  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
charges  des  affaires  of  Sweden,  Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  reported  as 
follows: 

That  as  the  Secretary  of  State  has  sufficiently  explained  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  his  correspondence  with  the  charges 
des  affaires  of  Sweden,  the  committee  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  message  and  correspondence  referred  to  them. 

(Annals,  17th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  464.) 


[See  pp.  11, 16,  25, 119, 120,  199,  276.] 
EiaHTBBNTH  OONOBESS,  SEGOND  SESSION. 

January  10,  1826. 

[Senate  Report  No.  9.] 

Mr.  Barbour,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted 
a  report  on  so  much  of  the  President's  message  as  relates  to  piracies: 

That  our  commerce  for  years  has  been  harassed  and  the  lives  of 
our  citizens  destroyed  by  pirates,  issuing  from  the  colonies  of  Spain 
in  the  West  Indies,  is  a  fact  derived  not  only  from  the  message  of  tie 
President,  but  is  of  universal  notoriety.  These  outrages  have  been  so 
long  and  so  often  repeated  and  marked  with  such  atrocious  circum- 
stances that  a  detail  of  the  particular  cases  would  be  as  impracticable 
as  unnecessary.  Our  Grovernment,  with  a  view  to  protect  our  citizens, 
has  resorted  to  the  means  within  their  power,  by  stationing  a  naval 
force  near  the  places  where  the  pirates  resort;  a  measure  also  pursued 
by  other  powers.  Every  effort  heretofore  has  been  unavailing  to  put 
an  end  to  these  atrocities.  These  desperadoes,  acquiring  confidence 
from  impunity,  becoming  more  ferocious  from  habit,  and  multiply- 
ing by  recruits  from  the  most  abandoned  of  other  nations,  threaten 
the  most  disastrous  mischiefs,  justly  alarming  to  that  highly  valuable 
and  most  respectable  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  whose  pursuits 
are  on  the  high  seas.  It  is  manifest,  as  well  from  facts  derived  from 
other  sources  as  from  the  message  of  the  President,  that  the  contin- 
uance of  this  evil  is  ascribable  to  the  asylum  afforded  the  banditti  in 
the  colonies  of  Spain.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  cher- 
ishing the  most  amicable  disposition  toward  Spain,  has  presented  the 
subject  with  great  earnestness  to  the  Spanish  Government,  demanding 
reparation  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future.  To  these  reiter- 
ated remonstrances  no  answer  was  returned  till  very  recently,  and  to 
this  day  all  that  has  been  obtained  is  a  promise  of  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  applications  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
although  Spain  has  been  solemnly  warned  that  if  she  did  not  promptly 
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acquit  herself  of  her  obligations  to  us  on  this  subject  our  Qovem- 
ment  would  be  constrained  from  the  nature  of  the  outrages  to  become 
its  own  avenger,  and,  availing  itself  of  its  own  resources,  protect  the 
commerce  and  lives  of  the  American  citizens  from  destruction.  In  the 
same  spirit  of  conciliation  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  local  author- 
ities, accompanied  with  a  request  that  if  from  weakness  they  were 
unable  to  exterminate  the  hordes  of  banditti  who  take  shelter  from 
pursuit  within  their  territories,  that  permission  might  be  given  our 
forces  to  pursue  them  on  land.  This  has  been  denied  on  the  vain 
punctilio  of  national  dignity.  The  posture  in  which  Spain  now 
stands  is  that  of  connivance  in  these  injuries  or  incapacity  to  prevent 
them.  "A  sovereign  who  refuses  to  cause  reparation  to  be  made  of 
the  damage  caused  by  his  subject,  or  to  punish  the  guilty,  or  in  short 
to  deliver  him  up,  renders  himself  an  accomplice  in  the  injury  and 
becomes  responsible  for  it."  If  the  committee  were  of  opinion  that 
the  refusal  on  the  part  of  Spain  was  willful,  and  not  the  result  of  ina- 
bility, they  would,  with  a  full  view  of  all  the  consequences  which  the 
measure  involves,  at  once  recommend  an  appeal  to  the  last  resort  of 
nations  against  Spain  and  all  her  dependencies,  but  believing  as  they 
do  that  courtesy  requires  that  her  refusal  to  do  us  justice  should  be 
placed  on  the  ground  of  inability — an  inability  resulting  from  causes 
which  the  committee  intentionally  forbear  to  enumerate — they  content 
themselves  with  recommending  only  such  measures  as  are  believed  to 
be  indispensable  effectually  to  reach  the  mischief.  And  hence  they 
beg  leave  to  present  a  bill  with  suitable  provisions  for  the  end  designed. 
(Am.  St.  Pap.,  vol.  5,  p.  489.) 


[See  pp.  78, 199,219.] 
TWENTIETH  CONGRESS.  FIRST  SESSION. 

April  28,  1828. 

[Senate  Report  No.  178.] 

Mr.  Tazewell  made  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  were  referred  sundry 
petitions  and  memorials,  and  the  resolutions  of  several  legislatures  of 
different  States  in  relation  to  the  colonization  of  persons  of  color, 
have  had  all  the  said  documents  under  their  consideration,  and  now 
beg  leave  to  report: 

That  they  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  in  the  several  petitions, 
memorials,  and  resolutions  to  them  referred,  any  precise  and  common 
object  which  the  different  applicants  desire  should  be  accomplished 
by  the  exertion  of  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress.  The  memorial 
of  the  American  society  for  colonizing  the  free  people  of  color  of  the 
United  States  recommends  generally  to  the  aid  and  patronage  of  the 
Government  the  plan  of  that  society  for  promoting  its  objects  by 
colonizing  the  free  people  of  color,  without  indicating  in  what  particu- 
lar mode  they  wish  the  aid  and  patronage  so  solicited  to  be  exerted  or 
furnished.  This  general  recommendation  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society  is  supported  by  a  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  as  general  as  itself.  The  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  is  somewhat  more  precise.  This  prays  that  a 
suitable  asylum  may  be  provided  by  the  United  States,  somewhere  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  reception  of  such  free  persons  of  color  as 

8.  Doc.  231,  pt  6 3 
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may  wish  to  migrate  to  it.  Sundry  citizens  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
others  of  Minot,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
have  also  presented  memorials  containing  similar  applications,  and 
praying  that  the  asylum  so  to  be  provided  may  be  opened  to  such 
slaves  as  the  humanity  of  individuals  and  the  laws  of  the  different 
Stages  may  permit  to  emigrate  thither.  In  connection  with  this  meas- 
ure these  latter  memorialists  also  suggest  the  importance  of  setting 
apart,  from  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  a  suitable  fund  for  furnishing  not  only  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation to  such  free  people  of  color  as  may  be  desirous  of  emigrating, 
but  also  the  necessary  aids  to  such  humane  individuals  as  may  think 
proper  to  liberate  their  slaves  with  a  view  to  their  colonisation  on  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  from  all  these  different  applications,  that 
the  applicants  wish,  generally,  that  the  United  States  should  exert 
their  power  and  their  means:  First,  to  acquire  a  territory  somewhere- 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  when  acquired  should  be  opened  as  an 
asylum  for  the  reception  of  free  persons  of  color  and  liberated  slaves; 
secondly,  that  the  United  States  should  set  apart  a  portion  of  their 
annual  revenue  in  order  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  transportation  of 
such  persons  to  the  asylum  so  to  be  provided;  and,  lastly,  that  to 
effect  these  objects  the  better,  the  United  States  should  extend  their 
aid  and  protection  to  the  existing  society  of  individuals  known  and 
distinguished  as  the  American  Colonization  Society. 

Against  the  adoption  of  any  of  these  measures  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  by  a  resolution  of  that  body,  have  preferred  a  most 
solemn  protest.  In  this  they  explicitly  deny  the  right  of  Congress  to 
grant  any  such  applications,  and  plainly  intimate  the  strongest  objec- 
tions  to  the  expediency  of  doing  so,  even  if  the  right  was  conceded. 
The  legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  have  also  adopted  simi- 
lar resolutions  in  relation  to  this  matter,  containing  the  like  solemn 
negation  of  the  right  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  this 
respect;  and  all  these  resolutions  have  been  referred  by  the  Senate 
to  this  committee. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  committee,  while  investigating  the 
subjects  to  them  referred,  have  felt  themselves  constrained  by  no 
ordinary  considerations  to  examine  most  attentively  the  various  ques- 
tions which  they  present.  And  that  the  reasons  from  which  are 
deduced  the  conclusions — of  whose  correctness  they  themselves  are 
well  satisfied — may  be  subject  to  the  same  tests  in  the  Senate  to  which 
they  have  been  submitted  in  the  committee,  thej^  will  now  state  them. 

The  first  question  which  arises  is:  Does  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  grant  to  this  Government  any  right  to  acquire  new  ter- 
ritory for  the  purpose  and  in  the  quarter  where  these  applicants  pro- 
pose such  territory  should  be  acquired? 

The  acquisition  of  new  territory,  no  matter  where  such  territory 
may  be  situated,  or  in  what  mode  or  for  what  purpose  such  acquisition 
may  be  made,  is  an  exercise  of  one  of  the  highest  powers  which  any 
Government  can  ever  exert.  Such  a  power  necessarily  includes  the 
right  of  governing  and  disposing  of  the  territory  so  acquired,  either 
according  to  the  will  of  the  acquiring  sovereign  or  according  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  which  may  be  annexed  to  the  acquisition  at  the 
time  it  is  made.  Comprehending  those  high  functions,  it  also  implies 
the  power  of  acting  upon  and  altering  materially  most  of  the  political 
and  many  of  the  civil  relations  that  preexisted  in  the  nation  by  which 
the  acquisition  is  made,  because  all  these  relations  must  have  been 
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established  in  reference  to  a  condition  of  things  very  different  from 
that  which  will  exist  after  the  empire  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
the  newly  acquired  domain. 

Snch  being  the  character  of  the  power  which  it  is  proposed  the  United 
States  should  now  exert,  and  the  possession  of  such  a  power  being  sol- 
emnly denied  to  them  by  several  of  the  sovereign  States,  from  whom 
they  derive  all  their  authority,  it  is  due,  not  less  to  the  high  character 
of  those  who  deny  the  grant  of  this  power  than  to  the  effects  which 
may  result  from  its  exercise,  that  all  the  sources  from  whence  it  may 
legitimately  flow  should  be  carefully  examined.  It  is  only  by  such  an 
examination  that  a  correct  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  employ  such  a  power  upon  this  occasion. 

All  the  examples  which  history  furnishes  of  new  territory  acquired 
by  any  nation  in  past  time  exhibit  but  three  modes  in  which  such 
acquisition  hath  ever  been  made.  These  are  by  discovery,  conquest, 
or  negotiation,  and  this  committee  can  not  conceive  any  other  means 
by  which  new  territory  can  ever  be  acquired  by  any  sovereign.  If  this 
be  so,  then  a  government  which  is  not  endowed  with  the  power  of 
prosecuting  discoveries,  of  making  conquests,  or  of  conducting  nego- 
tiations can  not  enjoy  the  legitimate  right  of  acquiring  new  territory; 
for  it  can  not  be  overlooked  that,  high  and  important  as  is  this  power 
of  acquiring  new  territory,  yet,  from  its  very  nature,  it  can  not  be  a 
substantive  power,  but  must  always  exist  in  connection  with  and  as  a 
mere  consequence  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  other  great  powers  that 
afford  the  only  means  by  which  it  can  ever  be  exerted.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  inquiring  whether  the  United  States  possess  the  specific  right 
of  acquiring  new  territory,  the  inquiry  should  rather  be.  Do  they  enjoy 
fully  the  general  powers  before  mentioned,  the  exercise  of  which  nec- 
essarily and  properly  includes  this  as  an  incidental  right? 

Every  government  charged  with  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  exte- 
rior relations  of  the  nation  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  specially 
endowed  with  the  general  powei*s  of  regulating  its  commerce,  of 
waging  warj  and  of  conducting  negotiations,  must  enjoy,  as  incident 
to  these  powers,  the  right  of  prosecuting  discoveries,  of  achieving  con- 
quests, and  of  concluding  treaties,  and,  consequently,  must  enjoy  the 
right  of  acquiring  new  territory  by  any  of  these  means,  unless  this 
natural  incident  of  the  powers  granted  is  expressly  denied  to  such 
government  by  those  who  created  and  so  endowed  it.  The  Federal 
Constitution  specially  grants  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
all  these  general  powers,  and  contains  no  direct  inhibition  of  the  right 
of  acquiring  new  territory,  which,  as  has  been  said,  necessarily  and 
naturally  flows  from  each  of  them.  The  committee  therefore  can  not 
doubt  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  does  possess  the  right 
of  acquiring  new  territory  by  some  of  the  modes  before  referred  to 
whenever  the  case  may  occur  to  which  any  of  these  modes  of  acquiring 
new  territory  is  properly  applicable.  They  see,  moreover,  that  the 
past  practice  of  this  Government  has  conformed  to  this  opinion  in  the 
memorable  examples  of  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana 
from  France  and  of  Florida  from  Spain. 

But  while  the  committee  can  readily  discern  the  source  of  the  right 
asserted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  cases  referred 
to,  and  can  as  distinctly  perceive  that  such  a  right  may  at  any  time 
hereafter  be  legitimately  asserted  as  an  incident  and  consequence 
of  some  of  the  high  powei*s  to  which  they  have  referred  tt  whenever 
the  case  may  arise  to  which  these  powers  properly  apply,  they  can 
not  discover  what  support  this  opinion  can  afford  to  the  legitimate 
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acquisition  of  the  new  territory  which  is  proposed  upon  the  present 
occasion. 

The  whole  coast  of  the  great  peninsula  of  Africa  was  discovered  a 
very  long  time  since  by  many  different  civilized  nations,  even  before 
America  itself  was  visited  by  any  inhabitant  of  the  Old  World,  and  if 
more  of  the  discovered  countries  there  situated  have  not  been  occu- 
pied by  those  civilized  nations  who  have  so  long  known,  by  so  fre- 
quently visiting  them,  the  causes  that  have  restrained  others  from 
such  occupation  merit  at  least  as  much  consideration  from  the  United 
States  as  they  have  received  from  the  elder  members  of  the  family  of 
civilized  man.  At  all  events,  these  notorious  facts  suffice  to  show 
that  at  this  day  the  United  States  are  as  much  precluded  by  the 
usages  of  nations  from  advancing  any  claim  to  new  territory  there 
situated,  upon  the  ground  of  first  discovery  and  prime  occupancy,  as 
they  would  be  precluded  from  asserting  such  a  title  to  any  new  terri- 
tory they  might  wish  to  acquire  upon  the  coasts  of  Patagonia  or  of 
Japan.  Any  nation  may  possibly  support  a  right  to  acquire  new  terri- 
tory upon  the  known  coasts  of  Africa  in  virtue  of  either  of  the  other 
great  sources  of  such  right,  but  none  can  found  any  pretension  to 
acquire  territory  there  now  upon  the  ground  of  first  discovery. 

Doubtless  the  United  States  possess  the  power  of  declaring .  war, 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  power,  the  right  to  push  hostilities 
through  victory  to  conquest  and  so  to  acquire  the  dominions  of  their 
enemies;  but  this  power  of  waging  war,  like  all  the  other  discretion- 
ary powera  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  is  necessarily  limited  by 
the  ends  and  objects  for  which  alone  it  may  be  rightfully  exerted. 
Now,  as  war  itself  is  never  to  be  justified  except  as  a  means  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  permanent  peace  and  greater  security,  and  can 
never  be  rightfully  declared  for  the  single  and  naked  purpose  of 
acquiring  territory,  therefore  the  right  of  acquiring  territory  in  the 
proposed  case  by  any  such  means  can  not  be  conceded  to  belong  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  remot-e  position,  the  igno- 
rance, the  poverty,  and  the  imbecility  in  which  all  the  savage  hordes 
occui)yiiig  the  coast  of  Africa  have  ever  existed,  and  must  continue 
to  exist  for  a  long  period  yet  to  come,  place  it  beyond  credulity  that 
any  or  all  of  them  can  now  threaten  the  peace  or  disturb  the  security 
of  any — the  most  weak  and  exposed  spot  in  this  hemisphere.  Defen- 
sive war  on  our  part  with  any  of  these  tribes  is  at  present  impossible, 
and  offensive  war  against  such  a  people  in  order  to  strip  them  of  their 
possessions  can  never  be  justified.  The  mere  capacity  to  wage  war 
for  such  a  purpose  with  these  or  any  other  people  the  United  States 
unquestionably  possess,  but  until  all  distinction  between  power  and 
right  shall  be  forgotten;  until  the  limits  of  the  one  shall  be  supposed 
to  be  found  only  in  the  measure  of  the  other,  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  United  States  to  wage  any  war  can  never  be  admitted  to  bestow 
upon  their  Government  the  constitutional  right  to  acquire  new  terri- 
tory by  means  of  an  unjustifiable  war  waged  upon  the  unoffending 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  right  of  the  United  States  to 
acquire  new  territory  there  at  this  time  can  not,  therefore,  be  derived 
from  their  general  power  to  declare  war  more  than  it  can  be  deduced 
from  their  right  to  prosecute  discoveries  in  virtue  of  their  general 
power  to  regulate  commerce. 

The  only  remaining  source  of  this  right  to  acquire  new  territory  is 
in  the  power  to  make  treaties.  This,  too,  is  a  discretionary  i)ower 
granted  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution;  but,  like  all  the 
other  powers  of  this  kind  thereby  conveyed,  it  has  its  limits—limits 
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to  be  f onnd  not.  less  in  the  specified  ends  and  objects  for  which  the 
Gk)yemment  itself  was  created,  but  in  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
power  itself.  Without  attempting  to  define  what  these  limits  are,  the 
committee  will  merely  remark  that  from  the  very  nature  of  this  power 
it  is  one  which  can  only  be  exercised  by  two  or  more  sovereigns  act- 
ing together  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  object  by  means  of  a 
compact  which,  when  concluded,  is  to  be  obligatory  upon  the  whole 
people  governed  by  such  sovereigns.  None  but  sovereigns  can  enter 
into  such  an  agreement,  and  the  parties,  being  all  sovereign,  are,  of 
course,  equal  in  that  respect. 

Many  and  important  are  the  consequences,  not  only  to  the  con- 
tracting parties  themselves  but  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  which 
result  from  the  mere  fact  of  concluding  a  treaty.  It  is  a  recognition 
of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  parties  by  each  other. 
From  this  many  results  flow  and  obligations  attach  to  either  in  all 
their  future  intercourse.  Such  being  the  effects  of  the  exertion  of 
this  power  of  making  treaties,  civilized  nations  have  rarely  believed 
themselves  at  liberty  to  conclude  them  with  any  savage  i)eople  until 
many  events  had  combined  to  prove  that  such  people  were  capable 
and  sincerely  disposed  to  maintain  the  rights  and  to  conform  to  the 
usages  which,  for  the  wisest  reasons,  have  been  acknowledged  and 
adopted  to  regulate  the  relations  and  intercourse  between  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  family  of  nations.  Therefore  it  is  that  no  civil- 
ized nation  in  modem  times  hath  ever  entered  into  a  treaty  with  any 
of  the  savage  tribes  who  wander  over  the  deserts  or  dwell  upon  the 
coast  of  Africa;  and  numerous  circumstances  exist  (which  need  not 
be  here  repeated)  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  are  suflBcient 
to  restrain  the  United  States  from  being  the  first  to  enter  into  such  a 
compact  with  any  such  people,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
the  limits  of  our  present  wide-spread  empire.  Some  of  these  circum- 
stances have  hitherto  been  considered  as  sufficient  to  prevent  this 
from  being  done  by  the  United  States,  for  very  different  purposes, 
with  another  people  whose  situation  in  all  respects  is  certainlj^  much 
more  elevated  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  that  which.any  of  the 
savage  tribes  of  Africa  have  yet  attained. 

In  the  pursuit  of  their  private  avocations  enterprising  individuals 
have  often  attained  from  some  of  these  tribes  the  privilege  of  making 
establishments  for  various  purposes  within  the  limits  of  their  sup- 
posed x>ossessions.  When  these  establishments  in  after  time  had 
acquired  a  growth  and  consequence  sufficient  to  require  the  attention 
and  protection  of  the  nations  to  which  the  individuals  engaged  in 
them  were  subject,  such  nations  have  granted  to  these  their  subjects 
the  aid  of  their  power  to  guard  them  from  lawless  violence  and  to 
protect  their  honest  acquisitions.  But  this  committee  are  not  aware 
that  any  civilized  nation  hath  ever  yet  concluded  a  solemn  treaty 
with  any  of  the  i)eople  of  Africa,  the  direct  object  of  which  was  to 
extend  its  dominions  by  the  surrender  of  their  possessions,  or  has 
ever  regarded  any  of  these  tribes  as  a  moral  being,  capable  of  enter- 
ing into  and  disposed  to  conform  to  the  obligations  of  such  compacts. 
This  right  of  acquiring  new  territory,  which  it  is  proposed  the  United 
States  should  exert  in  order  to  make  such  acquisition  upon  the 
the  coast  of  Africa,  can  therefore  derive  as  little  support  at  this  time 
from  the  treaty  making  as  it  has  been  shown  to  derive  from  the  other 
great  powers  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Should  it  be  supposed  that  the  example  of  the  nominal  treaties  con- 
cluded between  the  United  States  and  the  various  savage  tribes 
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inhabiting  within  their  acknowledged  dominions,  by  some  of  which 
nominal  treaties  the  Indian  title  to  territory  there  situated  has  been 
extinguished,  constitutes  any  exception  to  the  position  here  asserted, 
a  very  slight  notice  of  the  peculiar  character  of  these  instruments 
and  of  the  situation  of  the  parties  ^ill  furnish  a  suflficient  answer  to 
this  supposition.  The  Indian  title  so  extinguished  is  but  a  mere  usu- 
fructuary interest  enjoyed  by  the  courtesy  and  under  the  permission 
of  the  United  States,  who  long  since  acquired  the  acknowledged  sov- 
ereignty and  dominion  over  the  territory  so  possessed.  In  extinguish- 
ing such  an  interest  the  United  States  do  not  acquire  any  new  territory; 
they  merely  exempt  that  territory  which  they  before  held  from  an 
incumbrance  to  which  their  humanity  had  previously  subjected  it. 
By  concluding  such  compacts  the  United  States  do  not  recognize  the 
independent  sovereignty  of  the  people  whose  rights  of  possession 
are  so  extinguished,  and  the  Senate  require  not  to  be  informed  by 
their  committee  of  the  particular  local  considerations  which,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  this  Government,  made  it  highly  desirable, 
if  not  indispensably  necessary,  that  the  form  and  manner  of  effect- 
ing the  extinction  of  this  possessory  right,  which  was  not  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution,  should  be  by  a  nominal  treaty  rather  than  by 
statute,  as  under  other  circumstances  would  probably  have  been  the 
case. 

But  if  it  was  even  conceded  that  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
United  States  was  equal  to  the  legitimate  acquisition  of  new  territory 
either  within  or  contiguous  to  their  original  dominions  (as  it  certainly 
is),  this  committee  do  not  see  in  such  a  concession  any  foundation 
for  the  opinion  that  this  power  would  extend  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
distant  ten*itory  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  separated  from  the 
United  States  by  a  wide  ocean.  These  circumstances  of  themselves, 
if  none  other  existed,  would  necessarily  convert  such  a  territory, 
when  acquired,  either  into  a  sovereignty  independent  of  the  United 
States  or  into  a  colony  absolutely  dependent  upon  them.  A  country 
so  situated  could  never  be  admitted  into  this  Union  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  confederation,  because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  could 
never  contribute  its  just  proportion  of  the  blessings  or  bear  its  proper 
share  of  the  responsibilities  of  our  representative  democracy.  Our 
established  system  of  uniform  laws,  too,  must  necessarily  work  its 
speedy  ruin  or  cripple  and  greatly  impair  the  beneficial  effects  of 
that  system  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  new  territory, 
when  acquired,  must  therefore  ever  continue  in  a  state  of  colonial 
bondage,  deprived  of  all  hope  of  being  ever  admitted  into  the  Union, 
or  it  must  be  endowed  with  the  character  and  attributes  of  a  sover- 
eign State,  entirely  independent  of  the  parent  country.  To  suppose, 
however,  that  our  free  Constitution  was  ever  designed  to  vest  in  the 
United  States  a  power  of  establishing  and  holding  distant  colonies, 
to  be  always  retained  in  a  state  of  colonial  bondage  to  the  mother 
country,  or  of  creating  new  empires  absolutely  independent  of  it,  is 
an  opinion  which  this  committee  believe  to  be  opposed  to  the  whole 
theory  of  that  Constitution  and  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  all  our 
institutions. 

In  all  the  cases  in  which  the  United  States  have  ever  yet  acquired 
new  territory,  this  has  been  done  upon  the  expressed  condition  that  the 
territory  so  acquired,  and  its  inhabitants,  should  thereafter  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  as  a  part  and  equal  member  of  this  confederation. 
This  practice,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  is  in  strict  conformity 
with  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  authorizes  the  admission 
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of  new  states  into  the  Union,  and  which  was  probably  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  very  case  of  new  territory  acquired  by  some  of  the  means 
before  referred  to.  Indeed  this  committee  would  be  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover in  the  Constitution  any  foundation  for  the  permanent  acquisi- 
tion of  new  territory  upon  any  other  terms. 

If  the  committee  are  correct  in  the  opinions  which  they  have  thus 
expressed,  then,  although  it  is  true  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  does  possess  the  right  to  acquire  new  territory  under  particular 
circumstances  and  for  a  certain  purpose,  yet  this  Government  can  not 
now  rightfully  exercise  any  such  power  in  the  mode  and  for  the  pur- 
I)Ose  proposed  by  any  of  these  applicants.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
applicants  have  deduced  this  right  of  acquiring  new  territory  from 
other  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
Unked  States  than  those  to  which  alone  the  committee  have  referred 
it;  but  the  committee  can  not  concur  either  in  the  principles  or  appli- 
cation of  the  reasoning  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
rightful  possession  of  such  power  by  this  Government. 

The  i)etition  of  the  colonization  society  refers  specially  to  the  power 
of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  as  to  a  general  authority  bestowed  upon  this  body  by 
the  Constitution  in  virtue  of  which  the  United  States  may  lawfullj*^ 
acquire  distant  territory  or  do  any  other  of  the  acts  which  this  society 
wishes  to  be  performed.  But  the  error  of  this  construction,  which 
would  convert  a  mere  limitation  into  a  grant  of  power,  and  into  a 
grant,  too,  of  power  unlimited,  has  been  so  often  exhibited  and  estab- 
lished that  this  committee  do  not  feel  justified  now  in  again  examin- 
ing it  minutely.  They  will  merely  remark  that  although  to  provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  are  some 
of  the  great  objects  for  which  this  Government  was  established,  yet 
the  manner  of  attaining  even  these  great  objects  is  prescribed  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  limited  powers  specially  delegated  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  accomplishment.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of  these  granted 
powers,  and  of  none  otiier  whatever,  that  the  common  defense  can  be 
provided  for  or  the  general  welfare  promoted.  Now,  the  power  of 
acquiring  new  territory  is  not  one  of  the  powers  specially  enumerated 
in  the  Constitution  by  the  employment  of  which  the  common  defense 
may  be  provided  for  or  the  general  welfare  promoted.  This  is  a  power 
which  the  United  States  enjoy  as  a  mere  incident  of  the  powers  of 
regulating  commerce,  of  declaring  war,  or  of  negotiating  treaties,  all 
of  which  powers  are  expressly  granted  to  them.  Being  thus  derived, 
any  circumstance,  whether  jiliysical,  moral,  or  political,  which  consti- 
tutes a  necessary  limitation  or  bar  to  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the 
great  powers  before  referred  to  must  unavoidably  obstruct  the  acqui- 
sition of  new  territory  by  any  such  means;  and  these  being  the  only 
means  that  can  be  legitimately  employed  for  that  end,  the  end  is  pro- 
hibited when  the  use  of  these  necessary  means  is  denied.  Any  other 
construction  of  the  Constitution  would  convert  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  which  confessedly  is  limited,  both  in  object  and  power, 
into  a  Government  unlimited  in  either  of  those  respects.  Nay,  it 
would  justify  even  the  annihilation  of  the  State  sovereignties 
themselves  whenever  the  existence  of  these  might  be  regarded  by 
the  authorities  of  the  United  States  as  impediments  to  the  common 
defense  or  obstacles  in  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare. 

A  similar  answer  may  be  given  to  another  suggestion  presented  in 
some  of  the  documents  the  committee  hav  e  had  under  their  consider- 
ation.   In  some  of  these  it  is  said  that  the  power  to  acquire  distant 
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territory,  although  not  specially  granted  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  may  yet  be  inferred  from  the  power  of  appropriating 
the  public  revenue,  which  seems  to  be  considered  as  a  discretionary 
power,  limited  by  nothing  but  the  judgment  of  the  body  to  which  it 
is  confided.  The  committee  do  not  concur  in  these  opinions.  The 
power  of  collecting  revenue  is  a  power  specially  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution, limited,  however,  in  the  grant  which  concedes  it  by  the 
enumerated  objects  for  which  revenue  may  be  collected  and  by  the 
prescribed  modes  in  which  it  must  be  levied,  even  for  these  objects. 
The  United  Statas  have  no  power  to  raise  revenue  in  any  other  than 
according  to  these  prescribed  modes  or  for  any  other  than  these  de- 
clared objects.  From  this  expressed  power  of  collecting  revenue  the 
subsidiary  power  of  appropriating  the  revenue  when  collected  is  cer- 
tainly fairly  to  be  deduced.  The  power  of  appropriating  the  revenue 
is  not,  however,  a  substantive  power,  an  original  end,  the  attainment 
of  which  is  specially  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  but  it  is  a  mere 
incident,  resulting  from  the  grant  of  other  powers  as  being  necessary 
and  proper  to  be  exerted  in  order  to  give  to  them  effect.  Thus  Congress, 
having  the  power  to  wage  war,  may  undoubtedly  collect  and  appro- 
priate revenue  for  that  purpose.  The  acquisition  of  territory  being  a 
consequence  that  may  result  from  waging  war,  by  appropriating  rev- 
enue to  the  prosecution  of  war,  the  revenue  so  appropriated  may  hap- 
pen to  be  applied  to  the  acquisition  of  territory.  But  as  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  is  not  one  of  the  objects  enumerated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion for  which  revenue  may  be  collected,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  revenue  can  not  be  appropriated  for  any  such  substantive 
purpose,  although  it  may  chance  to  be  applied  in  that  way,  whenever 
the  acquisition  of  territory  becomes  a  necessary  and  proper  means,  to 
give  full  effect  to  anj'  of  the  general  powers  which  are  specially  granted. 
To  carry  this  doctrine  further  would  be  to  assert  that  revenue  might 
be  appropriated  to  a  purpose  for  which  it  could  not  be  collected;  and 
so  to  make  the  resulting  and  mere  accessorial  power  greater  than  the 
original  and  principal  power  from  which  alone  it  is  derived,  a  proposi- 
tion which  seems  to  this  committee  as  erroneous  in  argument  as  it 
would  be  dangerous  in  practice. 

The  committee  having  thus  shown  that  the  United  States  have  no 
right  at  this  time  to  acquire  new  territory  upon  the  coast  of  Africa 
for  any  purpose,  might  perhaps  excuse  themselves  from  examining  this 
subject  under  any  other  aspect.  But  the  subject  is  one  by  much  too 
important  in  itself  not  to  be  investigated  in  every  shape  under  which 
it  lias  been  presented  by  any  of  those  who  have  brought  it  before  the 
Senate.     The  committee  will,  therefore,  examine  it  in  another  view. 

If  it  was  permissible  to  the  United  States  to  acquire  territory  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa,  do  they  possess  the  right  of  transporting  thither 
at  the  public  expense  any  part  of  our  own  population?  And  here  the 
committee  will  observe  that  although  in  this  particular  instance  it  is 
proposed  to  transport  none  but  a  portion  of  the  colored  population  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  yet  the  power  proposed  to  be  exert-ed  is  the  same 
that  would  be  employed  if  the  object  was  to  transport  at  the  public 
expense  any  portion  of  the  white  population  to  any  other  spot.  It  is 
true  that  the  power  in  question  is  now  proposed  to  be  exerted  for  the 
transportation  of  voluntarj^  emigrants  only.  But  if  the  United  States 
enjoy  this  power  and  may  employ  it  for  such  a  purpose,  none  can  deny 
to  them  the  right  of  acting  upon  the  will  of  the  people  by  holding 
out  inducements  to  them  to  emigrate.  Of  the  extent  of  such  induce- 
ments the  United  States  must  necessarily  be  the  sole  judges;  and  being 
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the  judges,  it  is  obvious  they  may  offer  bounties  of  such  a  character 
as  to  overcome  all  reluctance,  and  so  convert  any  into  willing  emi- 
grants, when  the  power  in  question,  if  it  be  legitimate,  would  right- 
fully apply  to  them.  Nay,  bounties  and  rewards  are  not  the  only 
means  by  which  the  United  States  might  act  upon  the  citizen  to  over- 
come his  reluctance  to  emigrate.  In  the  exercise  of  other  powers  which 
belong  to  them,  while  they  do  not  exceed  the  constitutional  limits,  and 
are  not,  therefore,  guilty  of  usurpation,  they  may,  nevertheless,  so 
oppress  him  by  unintentionally  misdirecting  his  labor  and  capital  as 
to  inspire  him  with  the  wish  of  flying  from  the  land  of  his  birth  and 
of  accepting  their  proffered  aid  to  bear  the  expense  of  his  transporta- 
tion. It  is  a  question,  therefore,  well  deserving  the  serious  consider- 
ation of  every  State  in  this  Union,  whether  the  United  States  may 
rightfully  intrude  within  the  confines  of  any  of  the  States  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  from  thence  any  portion  of  its  inhabitants  in 
order  to  locate  them  permanently  elsewhere. 

Upon  this  subject  the  committee  have  no  doubt.  They  believe  that 
for  all  mere  external  purposes  which  bring  the  United  States  into 
contact  with  any  foreign  State  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution are  full  and  complete.  All  powers  useful  and  fit  for  the 
attainment  of  any  of  these  objects  are  not  only  vested  in  the  United 
States,  but  expressly  denied  to  each  of  the  States.  For  all  purposes 
merely  internal,  however,  whether  connected  with  either  the  territory 
or  population  of  a  State,  where  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States  are 
plenary  to  their  accomplishment,  those  of  the  United  States  are  lim- 
ited, especially  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and  circumscribed, 
not  less  by  the  enumeration  than  by  the  objects  for  which  these  powers 
were  granted.  The  United  States,  therefore,  can  not  act  directly  in 
any  way,  either  upon  the  territory  or  the  population  of  a  State  (whether 
it  be  white  or  colored),  except  for  the  objects  defined  and  in  the  modes 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  The  revenue  of  the  United  States 
can  no  more  be  appropriated  to  the  defraying  of  the  expenses  of 
transporting  any  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  States,  not  being  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another 
than  it  can  be  appropriated  to  the  support  and  comfort  of  such  inhab- 
itants while  within  the  United  States,  either  to  feed,  to  clothe,  or  to 
educate  them  there.  These  latter  powers,  however,  it  has  ever  been 
conceded,  the  United  States  do  not  enjoy  under  the  Constitution;  and 
yet  that  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  exert  is  a  power  not  only  similar 
in  its  nature,  but  may  be  infinitely  more  prejudicial  to  the  States  in 
its  effects.  For  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  the  effect  of  the  exercise 
of  such  a  power  by  the  United  States,  if  carried  to  any  extent,  would 
be  to  impair  the  political  weight  of  the  State  from  which  the  subtrac- 
tion of  population  was  made,  and  so  to  derange  that  equilibrium  of 
political  power  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  to  estab- 
lish and  to  preserve.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  in  the  proposed  case 
this  power  must  of  necessity  be  partially  exerted,  because  the  colored 
population  which  it  is  proposed  to  transport  is  not  scattered  generally 
or  equally  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  United  States,  but  exists  in 
very  unequal  proportions  and  in  particular  districts  only.  The 
expense  of  their  transportation,  however,  must  be  defrayed  by  the 
appropriation  of  revenue  derived  from  the  contributions  of  all. 

A  power  of  such  doubtful  origin,  of  such  partial  operation,  of  such 
broad  and  dangerous  extent,  and  to  the  attainment  of  all  the  beneficial 
effects  of  which  the  powers  of  every  State  are  fully  equal,  this  commit- 
tee can  not  think  is  possessed  by  the  United  States.    As  one  of  the 
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powers  not  granted  to  the  United  States,  it  is  reserved  to  the  States, 
each  of  which  possesses  the  clear  right  of  controlling  and  governing 
its  own  people  and  territory  in  all  cases  where  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power  does  not  conflict  with  any  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  United 
States,  who  on  their  part  could  not  possibly  exert  this  power  of  taking 
away  any  part  of  the  population  of  a  State  in  order  to  locate  it  per- 
manently elsewhere  beyond  the  confines  of  such  State,  without 
impairing  and  destroying  the  rights  of  the  States  over  such  a  subject. 

Doubtless  the  United  States  may  invite,  perhaps  coerce,  the  free 
population  of  all  the  States  to  fill  the  ranks  of  their  armies,  to  navi- 
gate their-  fleets,  and  to  execute  their  laws.  All  these  are  objects 
which  the  Constitution  expressly  authorizes  the  United  States  to 
accomplish;  and  which  may  not  be  attainable  without  the  use  of  such 
means.  But  the  people  thus  taken  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  continue  the  subjects  of  the  States  from  which  thej^  may  have 
been  originally  drawn.  Their  numbers  will  still  add  to  its  political 
weight,  while  they  remain  in  it;  and  even  when,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  they  may  be  withdrawn  from  it,  this  withdrawal  is  not 
necessarily  permanent,  nor  is  this  the  purpose  for  which  the  power  is 
given  or  exerted,  although  such  may  be  the  accidental  effect  resulting 
from  it. 

Before  they  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  the  committee  will  observe 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  most  wisely  abstained  from 
bestowing  upon  the  Government  thereby  created  any  power  what- 
ever over  the  colored  population  of  the  United  States,  as  such, 
whether  this  population  was  bond  or  free.  Any  attempt  to  endow  it 
with  such  a  power,  we  know,  as  an  historical  fact,  would  have  frus- 
trated all  the  labors  and  defeated  the  great  objects  of  the  patriot 
statesmen  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  framing  this  plan  of  govern- 
ment. The  condition  of  the  persons  inhabiting  the  several  States 
was  therefore  left  to  the  control  of  the  States  respectively,  who 
retained  the  exclusive  power  of  defining  and  regulating  this  condi- 
tion as  they  might  severally  thinK:  best;  and  any  power  to  prohibit  the 
migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the  States  might  think 
proper  to  admit  was  specially  denied  to  Congress  for  a  term  of  twenty 
yeai-s.  It  is  true  that  this  term  has  expired,  but  in  the  opinion  of  this 
conimiTtee  it  would  be  a  departure  from  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
as  well  as  an  exertion  of  power  not  granted  by  it,  if  Congress  were 
now,  by  any  special  legislative  act  on  their  part,  to  invite  and  encour- 
age the  emigration  or  transportation  of  that  particular  class  of  per- 
sons whose  introduction  into  the  States  they  were  at  first  expressly 
prohibited  from  preventing. 

Indeed,  this  committee  can  not  perceive  in  what  mode  the  power 
which  it  is  proposed  should  be  exerted  by  the  United  States  upon 
this  occasion  could  ever  be  practically  exercised  without  a  violation 
of  that  great  principle  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, that  the  States  respectively  should  retain  the  exclusive  right 
of  severally  determining  the  condition  of  their  own  inhabitants.  For 
if  the  United  States  possess  the  right  to  intrude  into  any  State  for 
the  purpose  of  withdrawing  from  thence  its  free  colored  population, 
they  undoubtedly  must  exert  practically  the  power  of  previously 
deciding  what  persons  are  embraced  within  this  description.  They 
must  have  the  right  of  determining  finally,  not  only  who  are  colored, 
but  who  are  free  persons.  This  committee  believe,  however,  that  any 
attempt  by  the  United  States  to  exercise  such  a  power  would  not  only 
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be  a  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution,  but  must  be  productive  of 
the  worst  effects. 

It  has  been  said  by  an  eminent  statesman,  that  even  if  the  Consti- 
tution had  not  contained  any  express  inhibition  of  the  exercise  by  this 
Grovernment  of  the  powers  not  granted  to  it,  yet  the  consequences 
which  must  unavoidably  result  from  the  exertion  of  any  such  powers 
would  be  found  in  practice  so  inconvenient,  inexpedient,  and  impoli- 
tic that  no  wise  men  would  ever  voluntarily  attempt  to  use  them. 
The  case  now  before  the  committee  furnishes  a  good  illustration,  if 
not  a  proof,  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion.  This  committee  will  not 
state  all  the  facts  and  arguments  which  may  suggest  themselves  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  shall  examine  this  subject  to  prove  that  even  if 
the  i)ower  it  is  desired  should  be  employed  by  the  United  States  upon 
this  occasion  was  enjoyed  by  them  without  question  or  doubt,  yet  it 
is  a  power  that  ought  not  to  be  exerted  by  this  Government.  They 
will  confine  themselves  to  the  statement  of  a  few  only  of  these  facts 
and  arguments. 

And  first,  they  will  endeavor  to  show  that  the  object  which  these 
applicants  propose  to  accomplish  can  not  be  attained  by  any  of  the 
means  which,  in  justice  to  the  people  of  this  country,  the  United 
States  ought  ever  to  apply  to  any  such  purpose.  This  object  is  to 
relieve  the  States  of  this  confederacy  from  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
evil  of  their  free  colored  inhabitants  by  transporting  all  these  to  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Now,  by  the  last  census,  taken  in  1820,  the  whole 
number  of  the  free  colored  people  of  the  United  States  is  shown  to 
have  then  been  233,530.  By  comparing  this  number  with  that  shown 
by  the  preceding  enumeration,  the  mean  ratio  of  their  annual  increase 
for  the  ten  years  preceding  1820  appears  to  be  somewhat  more  than 
2i  per  cent.  Add,  then,  an  annual  increase  according  to  this  ratio 
during  the  term  of  eight  years  which  has  elapsed  since  the  census  of 
1820  was  taken,  and  we  shall  find  the  probable  number  of  free  colored 
population  of  the  United  States  now  to  exceed  280,000,  and  that  the 
annual  increase  of  this  population  at  present  is  more  than  7,000. 

The  expense  of  transporting  such  persons  from  the  United  States 
to  the  coast  of  Africa  has  been  variously  estimated.  By  those  who 
compute  it  at  the  lowest  rate  the  mere  expense  of  this  transportation 
has  been  estimated  at  $20  per  head.  In  this  estimate,  however,  is  not 
comprehended  the  expense  of  transporting  the  persons  destined  for 
Africa  to  the  port  of  their  departure  from  the  United  States,  or  the 
necessary  expense  of  subtaining  them,  either  there  or  in  Africa,  for  a 
reasonable  time  after  their  first  arrival.  All  these  expenses  combined 
the  committee  think  they  estimate  very  low  when  they  compute  the 
amount  at  $100  per  head.  It  has  been  estimated  by  some  at  double 
this  amount;  and  if  past  experience  may  be  relied  upon  as  proving 
anything,  the  official  documents  formerly  furnished  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  show  that  the  expenses  attending  the 
transportation  of  the  few  captured  slaves  who  have  been  returned 
to  Africa  by  the  United  States  at  the  expense  of  this  Government 
far  exceeds  even  the  largest  estimate.  But  taking  the  expense  to  be 
only  what  the  committee  have  estimated  it,  then  the  sum  requisite 
to  transport  the  whole  number  of  the  free  colored  population  of  the 
United  States  would  exceed  $28,000,000,  and  the  expense  of  trans- 
porting a  number  equal  only  to  the  mere  annual  increase  of  this 
population  would  exceed  $700,000  per  annum,  sums  which  would 
impose  upon  the  people  of  this  country  an  additional  burden  of 
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taxation  greater  than  this  committee  believes  they  could  easily  bear, 
and  mnch  greater  than  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  them  for  any  such 
purpose. 

The  views  of  the  present  applicants,  however,  are  not  confined  to 
the  transportation  of  the  existing  free  colored  population  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  future  natural  increase  of  this  population.  They  also 
propose  that  this  Government  shall  furnish  the  necessary  aids  to  such 
humane  individuals  as  may  think  proper  to  liberate  their  slaves;  and 
that  the  slaves  so  liberated,  may,  in  like  manner,  be  transjwrted  to 
Africa.  What  augmentation  of  the  number  to  be  transported  would 
be  produced  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  project  would  depend  very 
much  upon  the  quantum  of  the  aids  which  this  Grovemment  might 
think  proper  to  tender  to  humane  individuals,  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  liberate  their  slaves.  Doubtless,  the  proprietors  of  the  whole  slave 
population  in  the  United  States  might  be  tempted  to  part  with  their 
property  by  the  offer  of  what  they  might  deem  a  fair  equivalent; 
and  as  the  plan  of  some  of  the  applicants  seems  to  look  even  to  this 
event,  the  committee  have  thought  it  necessary  to  examine  into  the 
effects  of  this  measure  also. 

By  the  census  of  1820,  the  whole  number  of  slaves  in  the  United 
States  is  shown  to  be  1,538,128.  By  comparing  this  number  with  that, 
shown  by  the  preceding  enumeration,  the  mean  ratio  of  their  annnal 
increase,  for  the  ten  years  preceding  1820,  appears  to  be  somewhat 
less  than  3  per  cent;  add  then  an  annual  increase,  according  to  this 
ratio,  during  the  term  of  eight  years,  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
census  of  1820  was  taken,  and  we  shall  find  the  probable  number  of 
slaves  in  the  United  States  now  to  be  at  least  1,900,000;  and  that  the 
annual  increase  of  this  population,  at  present,  is  at  least  57,000, 
Now  allow  the  same  sum  per  head  for  the  transportation  of  these  per- 
sons that  has  been  estimated  for  the  transportation  in  the  other  similar 
case,  and  the  sum  requisite  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  tran8X)orta- 
tion  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  United  States  would  be  1190,000,000;  and 
that  requisite  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  transportation  of  a  number 
only  equal  to  their  mere  annual  increase  would  be  $5,700,000  per 
annum.  But  to  either  of  these  sums  must  be  added  the  reasonable 
equivalent,  or  necessary  aid,  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  to  humane 
individuals,  in  order  to  induce  them  voluntarily  to  part  with  their 
property.  The  com  mittee  have  no  "  data  "  by  which  they  can  measure 
what  this  might  be.  But  any  sura,  however  small,  will  make  so  great 
an  augmentation  of  the  amount  as  almost  to  baffle  calculation,  and  to 
exhibit  this  project  at  once  as  one  exceeding  very  far  indeed  any  reve- 
nue which  the  United  States  could  ever  draw  from  their  citizens,  even 
if  the  object  was  to  increase  and  to  multiply,  instead  of  reducing  the 
numbers  of  the  class  of  productive  labor. 

It  would  not,  in  any  degi*ee,  allay  the  excitement  which  an  imposi- 
tion so  grievous  as  that  necessary  to  defray  the  expense  of  transport- 
ing the  mere  annual  increase  of  our  present  free  colored  population 
only  would  generate  in  this  country,  to  know  that  its  effects  must 
necessarily  be  partial  as  well  as  oppressive.  The  free  persons  of  color 
now  in  the  United  States  are  collected,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  situated  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  From  henoe, 
therefore,  the  exportation  of  such  persons  would  commence,  and  would 
lonp:  be  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  places.  The  provisions  of 
such  a  regulation  could  not  be  extended  to  many  of  the  States  of  this 
Union  at  all;  nor  would  they  be  felt,  directly,  in  the  interior,  even,  of 
those  States  to  the  seaboard  of  which  they  would  extend. 
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But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  seaboard  towns,  where  the  free  colored 
population  of  the  United  States  for  the  most  part  now  exists,  these 
persons  are  generally  engaged  as  domestics,  servants,  and  day  laborers 
in  various  necessary  menial  duties.  The  removal  of  this  useful  por- 
tion of  their  population  from  the  Atlantic  towns  would  necessarily 
create  a  vacuum  there.  This  vacuum,  by  enhancing  the  rate  of  wages 
of  such  persons  in  the  places  where  it  existed,  would  certainly  tempt 
others  to  resort  thither.  The  free  colored  people  from  the  country 
contiguous  and  adjacent  to  these  towns  would  probably  first  rush  in 
to  supply  the  void,  so  creating  a  new  vacuum  in  the  places  from  whence 
they  went.  This  new  void  would  inevitably  be  supplied  by  fugitive 
slaves  escaping  from  their  owners  in  the  slaveholding  States.  The 
system  would,  therefore,  be  productive  at  first  of  much  temporary 
inconvenience  and  of  some  loss  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  seaboard 
towns,  and  must  occasion,  ultimately,  real  and  permanent  injury  to 
the  slave  property  in  all  the  slaveholding  States. 

This  committee,  believing  themselves  to  be  correct  in  all  the  views 
which  they  have  taken  of  this  subject,  do  not  therefore  find  it  neces- 
sary to  examine  particularly  the  character  and  objects  of  the  American 
Ck>lonization  Society,  to  which  it  is  asked  that  the  aid  and  protection 
of  this  Government  should  be  extended.  Of  the  generous  feelings  and 
philanthropic  purposes  of  the  members  of  this  society  the  committee 
do  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt.  But  they  can  not  refrain  from 
stating  that,  in  a  Government  like  this,  the  establishment  of  a  self- 
created  society  at  the  seat  of  this  Government,  which  society  numbers 
in  the  list  of  its  members  many  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  and 
agents  of  the  Government  itself,  and  which  extends  its  influence 
throughout  the  Union  by  means  of  affiliated  associations  formed  in  the 
different  States,  is  an  exhibition  which,  under  any  circumstances, 
would  merit  attention.  Should  the  objects  and  plans  of  that  society 
be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  action  of  this  Government,  either 
to  invite,  to  stimulate,  to  restrain,  or  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  any 
of  its  acknowledged  or  supposed  powers,  such  an  institution,  in  despite 
of  the  purity  and  intelligence  of  its  members,  must  be  looked  at  with 
suspicion  and  distrust.  But  when  such  a  society  professes  to  draw 
distinctions,  for  any  purpose,  between  the  different  classes  of  our  pop- 
ulation; to  establish  colonies;  to  erect  governments;  nay,  to  found 
new  empires,  independent  of  the  United  States,  the  example  of  such 
an  association  can  not  be  productive  of  any  benefit.  Much  better 
would  it  be  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society  if  the  Government, 
instead  of  lending  its  aid  and  extending  its  protection  to  such  an 
institution,  should  take  the  whole  subject  at  once  into  its  own  hands, 
and  regulate  it  in  the  customary  mode  by  agents  directly  responsible 
to  the  people  and  to  the  States.  This,  however,  as  the  committee 
believe,  the  United  States  can  not  and  ought  not  to  do;  and  as  they 
can  not  assist  they  ought  not  to  countenance  the  plans  of  such  an 
institution,  but  should  leave  it  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  several  State 
sovereignties  as  to  their  wisdom  may  seem  best. 

The  committee,  therefore,  pray  to  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  all  the  petitions,  memorials,  and  resolutions  upon 
this  subject  which  to  them  have  been  referred. 
(Leg.  Jour.,  p.  333.) 
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[See  pp.  6,  47,  120,  355.] 
TWENTY-SECOND  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION. 

February  8,  1832. 

As  to  expediency  of  maintaining  at  foreign  courts  ministers  of  a 
higher  grade  than  are  maintained  by  such  governments  in  the  Unit^ 
Stat  es,  and  whether  the  number  of  our  ministers  and  charges  d'affaires 
to  foreign  courts  is  not  greater  than  the  interests  of  the  country 
require,  Mr.  Tazewell  reported  as  follows: 

That  although  in  the  opinion  of  Ihis  committee  it  is  not  generally 
expedient  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  at  any 
foreign  court  a  minister  of  higher  grade  than  is  here  maintained  by 
such  foreign  nation,  yet,  as  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  events  may 
occur  in  the  course  of  our  political  relations  with  other  countries,  or 
what  may  be  the  influence  of  these  relations  upon  the  future  policy 
of  the  United  States,  this  committee  would  deem  it  unwise  to  establish 
any  fixed  rule  ui)on  this  subject,  at  this  time,  to  which  an  inflexible 
adherence  should  be  recommended  hereafter.  It  is  a  matter  which 
may  be  very  properly,  and  by  the  Constitution  is,  left  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  (aided  by  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate)  will  decide  upon  every  particular  case  as  it  may  arise,  and 
with  due  regard  to  all  the  special  circumstances  which  may  then  exist, 
to  cause  each  case  to  be  considered  as  a  proper  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral course  which  the  general  honor  and  interests  of  the  UnitM  States 
dictate.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  general  rule  which  might  be 
established  either  now  or  at  any  other  time  would  be,  or  ought  to  be, 
constantly  attended  to  hereafter;  and  there  exists  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  both  the  Executive  and  the  Senate,  when  called  to  act  upon  the 
special  circumstances  of  any  future  case,  will  be  unmindful  of  what 
is  due  to  the  character  of  their  country  under  such  circumstances. 
The  committee,  therefore,  seeing  no  cause  now  for  imposing  any  new 
conditions  either  upon  the  Senate  or  the  Executive  in  regard  to  the 
grade  of  our  foreign  ministers,  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  any  change  or  alteration  whatever  in  what  has 
been  the  established  practice  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
from  its  foundation. 

As  to  the  other  subject  into  which  the  committee,  by  the  resolution 
aforesaid,  is  instructed  to  inquire,  they  have  performed  this  duty  also, 
and  nothing  which  they  have  learned  has  induced  them  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  our  diplomatic  agents  at  foreign  courts  is  greater 
at  this  time  than  the  interests  of  the  country  require.  The  unsettled 
condition  of  many  foreign  States,  with  each  of  which  the  United 
States  now  maintain  diplomatic  relations,  is  such  that  it  is  at  least 
possible,  if  not  probable,  that  at  no  distant  day  it  may  be  proper  for 
us  to  discontinue  some  of  these  relations.  But  this  condition  of  such 
foreign  States  furnishes,  of  itself,  the  strongest  argument  to  induce 
this  country  to  continue  its  diplomatic  agents  at  such  courts  yet  a 
while  longer.  Should  future  events  show  the  propriety  of  reducing 
the  number  of  such  agents  anywhere,  no  doubt  exists  that  such  reduc- 
tion will  be  made  by  the  Executive;  and  as  the  subject  is  at  all  times 
under  the  control  and  regulation  of  Congress,  it  has  not  occurred  to 
this  committee  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  any  unusual  exertion  of 
the  authority  of  the  Senate  over  it  at  this  time, 

(Ex.  Jour.,  Vol.  4,  pp.  207,  208.) 
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[See  pp.  6,  46,  120,  355.] 
April  14,  1832. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  mission  to  Belgium,  Mr.  Tazewell  reported 
as  follows: 

That  the  new  matter  communicated  in  the  documents  aforesaid 
induces  this  committee  to  view  the  subject  of  the  proposed  mission  to 
Belgium  differently  from  what  they  did  when  their  last  report  upon 
this  subject  was  made  to  the  Senate,  on  the  8th  day  of  February,  1832, 
and  now  recommend  the  approval  of  the  nomination  of  the  charge  to 
that  Kingdom,  as  a  leading  consideration  in  the  adoption  of  this 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  committee  is  found  in  the  fact  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  King  of  Belgium  to  send  a  diplomatic  agent  to  the  United 
States,  which  is  announced  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
this  committee  recommend  to  the  Senate  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate,  while  advising  the  President  to  appoint,  and  con- 
senting to  the  appointment  of,  Hagh  S.  Legare  as  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United 
States  to  the  King  of  Belgiam,  do  also  advise  the  President  not  to  dispatch  this 
ofiScer  nntii  he  shall  have  received  information  that  a  diplomatic  agent  from  the 
King  of  Belgium  to  this  country  has  been  appointed  by  that  sovereign. 

(Ex.  Jour.,  vol.  4,  p.  240.) 


April  14,  1832. 

On  letter  of  Secretary  of  Senate  communicating  statement  of  his 
proceedings  respecting  the  confidential  documents  in  hia  office,  Mr. 
Tazewell  reported  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  injunction  of  secrecy  may  be  removed  from  such 
papers  belonging  to  the  executive  files  of  the  Senate  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  may  deem  proper  documents  to  be  included  in  the  pres- 
ent reprint  of  Congressional  documents:  Provided,  That  no  document 
be  published  until  the  same  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  publication  thereof  approved  by  him. 

(Ex.  Jour.,  vol.  4,  p.  240.) 


[See  pp.  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  60.] 
TWENTY-THIBD  CONGBESS,  SECOND  SESSION. 

January  6,  1836. 

[Senate  Report  No.  40.] 

Mr.  Clay,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  have,  according  to  order,  had 
under  consideration  that  part  of  the  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  which  refers  to  the  present  state  of  our  relations  with 
France,  and  having  attentively  examined  the  correspondence  which 
has  passed  between  the  two  Governments,  communicated  to  Congress, 
and  deliberated  on  the  whole  subject  with  an  earnestness  commensu- 
rate with  the  high  respect  due  to  the  views  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
and  demanded  by  the  delicacy  of  the  questions  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  interests  involved,  beg  leave  now  to  submit  the  following  report: 

The  committee  must,  in  the  first  place,  express  their  entire  concur- 
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rence  with  the  President  as  to  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  for  which  indemnity  is  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of 
the  4th  of  July,  1831.  They  had  their  origin  in  a  series  of  measures 
of  the  French  Government  which  prostrated  the  clearest  principles  of 
public  law  and  violated  the  most  solemn  engagements  consecrated  by 
pledges  of  national  faith.  The  veil,  by  which  their  enormity  was 
attempted  to  be  covered,  of  prior  aggressions  authorized  or  inflicted 
upon  the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States  by  the  enemy  of 
France  was  too  thin  to  create  the  slightest  deception.  Nothing  in  the 
conduct  of  one  belligerent  can  justify  the  perpetration  of  an  injury 
upon  an  innocent  third  party;  but  even  if  an  overruling  necessity  of 
self-preservation  should  in  any  case  prompt  the  infliction  of  such  an 
injury,  nothing  could  excuse  it  but  ample  and  immediate  reparation. 
At  the  period  when  these  aggressions  were  committed  the  United  States 
would  have  stood  fully  justified  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world  if  they 
had  appealed  to  arms  to  avenge  their  wrongs  and  vindicate  their  rights. 
And  it  is  known  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  history  of  the 
times  that  a  resort  to  hostile  measures  against  France  was  seriously 
considered  and  actually  proposed  in  the  councils  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  deemed  expedient  not  to  adopt  them,  but  to  declare  war  against 
the  other  belligerent.  This  selection  of  their  enemy  by  the  Govem- 
mont  of  the  United  States  did  not  proceed  from  any  insensibility  to 
the  injuries  of  France,  but  was  prompted  by  a  conviction  that  a  war 
with  France  in  the  actual  condition  of  things  would  be  unattended 
with  any  practical  consequences,  whilst  Great  Britain,  it  was  believed, 
might  be  made  to  feel  the  effects  of  her  more  violent  and  unjust 
measures. 

Whilst,  however,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  felt  itself 
constrained  by  prudential  considerations  to  abstain  from  an  appeal  to 
arms  at  that  period  against  France,  it  resolved  never  to  acquiesce  in 
the  injustice  which  citizens  of  the  United  States  had  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  France,  but  unremittingly  to  persevere  in  demanding  the 
indemnity  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled.  It  was  due  to  ancient 
relations  with  France,  to  the  interests  of  the  two  countries,  and  to  the 
nature  of  the  case,  since  the  injuries  were  not  resented  when  they  were 
fresh,  that  redress  should  be  first  sought  by  friendly  negotiation.  As 
early  as  1812  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the  United  States  was  deputed 
to  France,  when  the  power  of  her  Emperor  was  at  its  greatest  height, 
to  demand  satisfaction.  His  sudden  and  unexpected  death  probably 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  of  his  mission.  From  that 
period  down  to  the  signature  of  the  treaty  under  consideration  every 
American  administration  and  every  American  minister  at  Paris,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  period  of  forbearance,  dictated  by  delicacy 
and  friendly  feelings  toward  France,  have  earnestly  pressed  for  the 
indemnity  to  which  we  are  entitled.  From  the  multitude  and  the 
nature  of  the  aggressions  committed  by  France  it  is  dif&cult  to  ascer- 
tain at  this  day  their  precise  amount,  and  it  never,  probably,  can  be 
exactly  verified,  even  by  judicial  investigation,  owing  to  the  loss  of 
evidence  and  other  causes.  But  the  committee  concur  perfectly  with 
the  President  in  the  opinion  he  has  expressed  in  his  message,  that  it  is 
"absolutely  certain  that  the  indemnity  falls  far  short  of  the  actual 
amount  of  our  just  claims,  independently  of  damages  and  interest  for 
the  detention."  During  the  progress  of  the  negotiation  and  at  the 
moment  of  signing  the  treaty  the  American  minister  who  concluded  it 
had  in  his  possession  authentic  documentary  evidence  demonstrating 
that  the  measure  of  indemnity  was  far  below  the  measure  of  wrong. 
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The  President  is  therefore  fully  justified  in  saying  "that  the  settle- 
ment involved  a  sacrifice  in  this  respect  was  well  known  at  the  time." 
Although  the  commission  which  has  been  created  to  decide  on  the 
claims  has  not  yet  closed  its  labors,  enough  has  been  already  disclosed 
to  establish  that  this  sacrifice  is  even  greater  than  that  which  the 
American  minister  ought  to  have  known  at  the  signature  of  the  treaty. 

Nevertheless  intelligence  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  was  received 
in  the  United  Sta^tes  by  the  people  and  their  councils  with  general  sat- 
isfaction. Time  blunts  the  force  of  injuries;  the  aggressor  and  his 
victim  alike  fall  beneath  the  unspanng  scythe;  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  saw  in  the  treaty  at  least  a  partial  though  tardy  justice 
rendered  to  those  injured  citizens,  who  yet  linger  behind,  and  to  the 
descendants  of  those  who  died  unredressed.  Above  all,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  saw  in  the  treaty  the  removal  of  the  only  obstacle  to 
the  restoration  of  that  perfect  harmony  with  France  which  has  ever 
been  near  their  hearts. 

Never  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  could  the  people  of  the  United  States 
believe  that  a  treaty  which,  at  least  upon  its  face,  after  its  mutual 
ratification,  bore  all  the  solemnities  of  a  perfect  obligation  of  both 
parties  was  to  be  violated  on  the  other  side.  So  confident  was  Con- 
gress of  it«  faithful  execution  that  it  hastened  to  pass  the  laws  neces- 
sary to  give  to  France  the  full  advantage  of  the  stipulations  inserted 
for  her  benefit  and  to  render  the  sums  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  Ameri- 
can citizens  as  available  as  possible;  Congress  also  provided  by  law 
that  when  the  installments  should  be  received  they  should  be  invested 
in  a  productive  fund.  It  was  prior  to  this  latter  provision  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  a  draft  in  favor  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  treasury  of  France  for  the  first  installment, 
which  was  protested.  It  might  have  been  delicate  toward  France — it 
certainly  would  have  l)een  more  fortunate — if  this  draft  had  not  been 
made  until  information  had  been  obtained  of  the  necessary  appropri- 
ation by  the  French  Chambers  to  meet  it,  but  the  committee  are  unan- 
imoiisly  of  opinion  that  the  mode  adopted  was  fully  justified  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  and  that  no  objection  against  it  can  be  fairly  drawn 
from  them. 

Near  two  years  have  elapsed  since,  on  the  2d  February,  1833,  the 
first  installment  of  the  indemnity  became  due  without  any  provision 
for  its  discharge.  During  the  greater  part  of  this  time,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  the  protest  of  the  draft,  the  American  Government  has  stren- 
uously urged  upon  France  the  fulfillment  of  the  treaty;  and  it  is  with 
profound  regret  that  the  committee  find  that  its  earnest  endeavors 
have  hithci'to  been  unsuccessful. 

The  President  justly  remarks  that  the  idea  of  acquiescing  in  the 
refusal  of  the  execution  of  the  treaty  will  not  for  a  moment  be  enter- 
tained by  any  branch  of  the  American  Government.  The  United 
States  can  never  abandon  the  pursuit  of  claims  founded  on  the  most 
aggravated  wrongs.  And  if,  contrary  to  all  just  expectations,  France 
.should  persist  in  the  nonfulfillment  of  the  treaty,  when  negotiation 
shall  be  completely  exhausted,  it  will  then  become  the  bounden  and 
painful  duty  of  the  United  States  to  consider  what  measures  are  called 
for  on  tlie  occasion  by  their  lionor^  their  interests,  and  the  justice  due 
to  their  injured  citizens. 

The  period,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  has  already  arrived  for 
enteHaining  the  consid(M'ation  of  this  momentous  question.  It  is  his 
conviction  "that  Uu)  ViuiQii  States  ought  to  insist  on  a  prompt  exe- 
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cut  ion  of  the  treaty,  and,  in  ease  it  be  refused  or  longer  delayed,  t^ike 
redress  in  their  own  hands."  And  he  accordingly  recommends  *'that 
a  law  be  passed  authorizing  reprisals  upon  French  property,  in  case 
provision  shall  not  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  at  the 
api)7*oaching  session  of  the  French  Chambers."  These  reprisals  would 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  give  to  France  any  just  cnuse 
of  war;  but  if  she  should  continue  to  refuse  an  act  of  acknowledged 
Justine,  and,  "in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  make  reprisals  on 
our  [vjirt  the  occasion  of  hostilities  against  the  United  States,  she  would 
but  add  violence  to  injustice,  and  could  not  fail  to  expose  herself  to 
the  just  censure  of  civilized  nations,  and  to  the  retributive  judgments 
of  lioavcn." 

The  President  does  not  present  this  course  of  reprisals  as  the  only 
one  for  the  consideration  of  ("ongress.     lie  says: 

If  it  shall  be  the  plidasnre  of  Congress  to  await  the  further  action  of  the  French 
Chambrrs  no  further  consideration  of  the  subject  will,  at  this  session,  probably 
be  requiied  at  your  hands. 

And,  in  conclusion  of  this  part  of  his  message,  he  repeats  that — 

It  belongs  to  Congress  to  decide  whether,  after  what  has  taken  place,  it  will 
still  await  the  further  action  of  the  French  Chambers,  or  now  adopt  such  provi- 
sional measures  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  and  best  adapted  to  protect  the  rights 
and  maintain  the  honor  of  the  country.  Whatever  that  decision  may  be,  it  will 
be  faithfully  enforced  by  the  Executive,  as  far  as  he  is  authorized  so  to  do. 

Thus  the  President  states,  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  two 
measures,  one  contemplating  further  forbearance  and  the  continuance 
of  friendly  negotiation  and  peace,  and  the  other,  although  provisional 
and  contingent,  involving  the  possible  hazard  of  war. 

The  committee  are  happy  to  agree  fully  with  the  President  **that 
our  institutions  are  essentially  pacific.  Peace  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  all  nations  are  as  much  the  desire  of  our  Government  as 
they  are  the  interest  of  our  people."  But  if  it  be  the  true  policy  of 
the  U niti^d  States  to  practice  the  greatest  moderation  and  forbearance 
toward  all  nations,  and  to  consider  war  as  a  calamity  never  to  be 
resorted  to  but  in  extreme  cases,  what  additional  force  do  these  senti- 
ment s  acquire  when  applied  to  France,  our  ancient  ally  and  friend, 
for  whom  the  people  of  the  United  States  cherish  "the  most  grateful 
and  honorable  recollections  associated  with  our  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence." 

Kutertaining  these  views,  the  committee  have  considei'ed  it  to  l)e 
their  first  duty  att(»ntively  to  examine  the  pacific  branch  of  the  alt-er- 
nat  iv<^  presented  by  the  President  to  disco v^er  whether  there  was  any 
rational  hope  that,  by  the  exercise  of  further  patience,  the  hazards  of 
war  might  be  prevented.  They  have,  in  consequence,  carefully 
peruscKl  the  whole  correspondence  submitted  by  the  President  to  the 
Senate,  between  the  two  Governments,  to  find  out,  if  they  could,  the 
cans(\sof  the  extracu'dinary  delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  execution 
of  tlu»  treaty,  and  whether  there  was  any  prospect  of  their  ultimate 
nMuoval.  They  have  done  more;  they  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
examine  the  correspondence,  as  far  as  it  \vas  accessible  to  them,  which 
preceded  as  well  as  that  which  followeci  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
to  se<»  if  those  causes  were  altogether  unforeseen  and  unexpected. 

It  appears  from  a  dispatch  of  Mr.  Rives  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
under  date  the  ISth  September,  1830,  at  his  first  interview  with  the 
French  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  after  the  revolution  which  placed 
th<»  present  King  of  France  on  the  thron(s  that  this  French  minister 
said  that  he  thought  that  the  principle  of  indemnity  would  be  a<lmitted, 
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but  that  the  amount  of  the  claims  was  a  very  complex  question, 
depending  on  a  great  variety  of  considerations,  and  requiring  minute 
and  detai  led  examination ;  * '  that  he  believed  our  clai  ms  wou  Id  encoun- 
ter much  less  opposition  with  the  Government  (meaning  the  King 
and  his  ministers)  than  with  the  Chambers;  that  he  had  thought  of 
the  organization  of  a  commission  to  examine  the  subject,  consisting 
of  members  of  both  Chambers  as  the  best  means  of  preparing  those 
bodies  for  an  ultimate  decision,  and  that  he  should  submit  the  propo- 
sition at  an  early  day  to  the  council."  In  a  subsequent  dispatch  of 
Mr.  Rives,  of  the  9th  November,  1830,  he  says: 

The  disposition  of  the  King,  as  well  with  regard  to  this  subject  [the  American 
claims]  as  to  the  general  relations  between  the  two  countries,  are  everything  we 
could  desire.  The  difficulty  exists  in  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  nation  to  pay 
any  more  indemnities,  and  the  necessity  which  the  Government  feels  itself  under 
of  consulting  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  and  of  securing  their  approbation 
to  any  arrangement  which  may  be  iiltimately  concluded.  The  commission,  of  the 
formation  of  which  I  have  already  apprised  you,  has  grown  entirely  out  of  this 
feeling. 

On  the  occasion  of  an  audience  with  the  King,  Mr.  Rives,  in  his  dis- 
patch of  the  18th  January,  1831,  says  that  the  Kinc:  in  replying  to  his 
remarks  "reiterated  the  sentiments  he  had  heretofore  expressed  to 
me,  and  referred  to  the  measures  he  had  taken  with  a  view  to  bring 
the  differences  between  the  two  countries  to  a  conclusion."    »    »    » 

The  King  proceeded  to  say  that,  since  reading  the  President's  message,  he  had 
'* remonstrated*'  against  all  unnecessary  delays  in  the  pr  secntion  of  the  business, 
and  assuring  me  that  everything  should  be  done  on  hi^  part  to  bring  it  to  the 
earliest  termination,  notwitnstanding  the  disastrous  state  of  their  finances. 

The  commission  appointed  to  examine  our  claims  made  their  report. 
The  majority  of  four  rejecting  our  claims  growing  out  of  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees,  as  well  as  the  Rambouillet  and  other  special 
decrees,  estimated  the  sum  to  which  they  supposed  the  United  States 
to  be  fairly  entitled,  according  to  Mr.  Rives,  at  between  ten  and  fifteen 
millions  of  francs,  and  the  minority  of  two,  admitting  the  claims, 
reject/cd  by  their  colleagues,  at  thirty  millions.  In  an  interview 
between  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  Mr.  Rives, 
described  in  his  despatch  of  the  28th  of  April,  1831,  the  minister  "spoke 
of  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  all  mone ly  questions  in  a  representative 
government,  increased  in  the  present  instance  by  the  almost  unani- 
mous report  of  the  commission."  In  another  interview  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  ministers,  described  in  the  same  despatch  of 
Mr.  Rives,  Mr.  Perrier  said: 

He  felt  all  the  importance  of  cultivating  good  relations  with  the  United  States; 
and  that  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of  adjusting  this  ancient  controversy,  but  that 
their  finances,  as  I  saw,  were  exceedingly  deranged:  and  that  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  an  additional  charge, 
on  the  enfeebled  resources  of  the  state,  for  claims,  too,  which  had  not  arisen  from 
any  wrong  done  by  the  present  Government  of  France. 

In  the  same  despatch,  Mr.  Rives  reports: 

The  King  expressed,  as  he  has  always  done,  very  cordial  sentiments  for  the 
United  States;  said  he  had  frequently  called  the  attention  of  his  ministers  to  the 
necessity  of  settling  our  reclamations;  that  they  had  always  objected  the  embar- 
rassed state  of  the  finances,  but  he  hoped  they  would  yet  find  the  means  of  doing 
justice. 

In  a  despatch  of  Mr.  Rives  of  the  7th  May,  1831,  communicating  the 
offer  of  20,000,000  francs,  in  full  satisfaction  of  our  claims,  and  his 
declining  to  accept  it,  he  states  the  French  minister  to  have  replied: 

That  the  offer  he  had  just  made  was  one  of  extreme  liberality;  that  it  would 
subject  the  ministers  to  a  severe  responsibility  before  the  Chambers;  that  he  had 
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been  already  warned  from  various  quarters  that  he  would  be  held  to  a  strict 
account  for  his  settlement  of  this  affair. 

In  the  same  despatch,  Mr.  Rives  details  a  conversation  which  he 
had  had  with  the  president  of  the  council  respecting  the  amount  of 
our  claims,  in  which  he  said : 

That  it  was  particularly  hard  that  the  burden  of  their  adjustment  should  now 
fall  upon  the  existing  Government,  in  the  present  crippled  state  of  its  resources, 
and  when  all  of  its  expenses  were  upon  a  war  footing;  and  that  it  was  certainly 
not  the  interest  of  either  country  to  make  an  arrangement  which  the  legislative 
authority  here  might  refuse  to  carry  into  execution. 

In  another  despatch  of  Mr.  Rives,  of  the  29th  May,  1831,  he  relates 
a  conversation  in  an  interview  with  the  president  of  the  counciL 
That  minister,  Mr.  Rives  states,  then  said: 

That  but  for  the  Chambers,  there  woiild  be  less  difficulty  in  arranging  this 
question;  but  that  he  apprehended  a  very  serious  opposition  to  it  on  their  part, 
which  might  even  more  seriously  embroil  the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  by 
refusing  to  carry  into  execution  any  arrangement  which  should  be  made. 

Ho  added : 

That  two  months,  sooner  or  later,  could  not  be  of  much  imi>ortance  in  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question,  and  asked  me  if  there  would  be  any  objection  to  adjourning 
its  decision  till  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers,  when  the  ministers  could  have  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  two  Houses. 

This  postponement  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Rives,  and  was  not 
insisted  upon. 

During  the  progress  of  the  negotiation,  the  principle  of  indemnity 
was  early  conceded.  The  French  minister  first  offered  fifteen  millions 
of  francs.  Mr.  Riv^s  demanded  forty.  The  French  minister  advanced 
to  twenty,  to  twenty- four;  and  finally,  with  extreme  reluctance,  to 
twenty-five.  At  the  point  of  twenty-four,  Mr.  Rives  came  down  to 
thirty-two,  as  the  medium  between  the  two  proposals.  At  that  of 
twenty-five,  the  French  ministers  announced  it  as  their  ultimatum; 
and  in  a  despatch  of  Mr.  Rives,  14th  June,  1831,  he  reports  the  French 
minister  to  have  said: 

That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  most  enlightened  and  influential  members  of  both 
Chambers,  that  the  offer  of  twenty- four  millions,  heretofore  made,  was  greatly 

too  mach;  that , , , ,  and  other  leading  members  of  the 

one  Chamber  or  the  other,  whom  he  mentioned,  had  already  expressed  that  opinion 
to  him,  and  emphatically  warned  him  of  the  serious  difficulties  to  which  this  affair 
would  expose  ministers. 

Thus,  it  appears,  that,  throughout  this  whole  negotiation,  the  King 
manifested  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards  the  United  States;  that 
he  took  a  decided  interest  and  exerted  an  unusual  agency  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  negotiation;  that  the  principle  of  indemnity  having  been 
acknowledged,  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  adjustment  of  its  amount;  but 
that  by  far  the  greatest  difficulty  arose  from  the  apprehension  that  the 
Chambers,  in  consequence  of  the  repugnance  of  the  nation  to  the  pay- 
ment of  any  more  indemnities,  would  not  make  the  necessary  appro- 
priations to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect;  that  Mr.  Rives  was  reminded 
again  and  again,  by  more  than  one  French  minister,  of  this  antici- 
pated obstacle;  that  he  was  told  by  the  president  of  the  council  that 
he  apprehended  the  opposition  from  the  Ch<ambers  might  be  such  as 
seriously  to  embroil  the  relations  between  the  two  countries,  by  refus- 
ing to  carry  into  execution  any  arrangement  which  should  be  made; 
and  that  a  proposition  to  adjourn  the  negotiation  for  two  months, 
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until  the  Chambers  should  meet,  when  the  ministers  could  have  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  two 
Houses,  was  successfully  resisted  by  Mr.  Rives. 

The  committee  have  not  adverted  to  the  negotiation,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  treaty  of  indemnity,  for  the  purpose,  of  drawing  from  it 
any  justification  for  the  failure  of  the  Government  of  France,  hitherto, 
to  fulfill  the  solemn  stipulations  of  that  treaty.  It  affords  no  such 
justification.  If  anticipated  dif&culties  in  the  Chambers  have  really 
occurred  they  ought  to  have  been  weighed,  and  were  probably 
weighed,  by  the  French  Government  prior  to  the  signature  or  prior  to 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  They  were,  no  doubt,  deemed  to  be  of 
a  nature  not  insuperable.  At  all  events  they  are  the  affair  of  the 
French  Government,  not  ours.  But  the  committee  do  think  that  in 
candor  and  fairness  these  difficulties,  which  were  known  to  both 
parties,  of  which  we  were  so  often  warned,  ought  to  inculcate  upon 
the  American  Government  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  indulgence  and  for- 
bearance consistent  with  ultimate  justice  to  our  injured  citizens.  If, 
after  the  apprehended  opposition  presented  itself  in  the  Chambers, 
the  French  ministery,  with  sincerity  and  good  f aitli,  has  fairly  exerted 
its  power  to  weaken  and  subdue  it;  if  the  King's  Government  is  hon- 
estly still  laboring  to  accomplish  that  end,  however  painful  past  delay 
may  be,  it  would  not  only  be  unjust  as  to  the  French  Government  but 
unwise,  as  it  respects  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ameri- 
can claimants  themselves,  that  we  should  interpose  any  obstacle  to  final 
success.  A  rash  and  precipitate  measure  on  our  part  would  not  only 
tend  to  confirm  prepossessions  already  existing  against  the  treaty, 
but  would  probably  convert  some  of  the  warm  friends 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  what  has  transpired,  since  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  execut- 
ing it.  The  committee  have  deliberately  examined  all  the  evidence 
submitted  to  them,  to  satisfy  themselves  whether  the  Government  of 
the  King  of  France  has  sincerely  and  faithfully  endeavored  to  obtain 
the  appropriations  necessary  to  execute  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 
The  statement  contained  in  the  message  of  the  President,  respecting 
the  periods  of  the  meeting,  and  the  termination  of  the  sessions  of  the 
French  Chambers,  the  presentation  of  the  bill  of  indemnity,  and  the 
disposition  made  of  it,  is  believed  to  be  substantially  correct,  with  the 
exception  that  it  appears  that  the  treaty  was  referred  to  a  committee 
for  examination,  on  the  16th  June,  1833,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  collect  all  the  documents  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion, which,  requiring  time,  prevented  a  report  at  that  session.  Stand- 
ing alone,  without  explanation,  the  delay  would  imply  indifference,  if 
not  culpable  neglect,  in  procuring  from  the  Chambers  the  requisite 
appropriation  to  fufill  a  national  engagement.  But  the  apprehensions 
entertained  and  expressed  by  the  French  ministers,  in  the  progress  of 
the  negotiation,  as  to  the  fate  of  the  treaty  before  the  Chambers, 
appear  to  have  been  constantly  felt  by  them,  and  to  have  influenced 
all  their  proceedings.  They  profess  to  have  been  desirous  to  remove 
all  difficulties,  by  suitable  explanations,  and  by  persuasion  and  concilia- 
tion, and  to  have  thought  that  the  suppoil  of  the  Chambers  was  more 
likely  to  be  secured  by  these  means,  and  by  time,  than  by  urging  an 
immediate  decision.  The  committee  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  certain  parts  of  the  correspondence,  which  are  calculated 
to  enlighten  it  in  respect  to  the  conduct  and  motives  of  the  King  and 
his  ministers.  In  reply  to  a  note  of  Mr.  Niles,  the  American  charge 
d'affaires,  complaining  of  the  protest  of  the  draft,  and  the  nonexecu- 
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tion  of  the  treaty,  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affaii'8,  in  a  note, 
under  date  the  20th  March,  1833,  says: 

It  was  well  known  in  Washington  that,  according  to  a  constitutional  principle, 
which  is  also  rigorously  observed  in  the  United  States,  the  treaty  of  July  4,  is:31, 
could  not  take  effect  in  France,  until  it  had  received  the  assent  of  the  legnslatnre 
i  n  all  its  financial  particulars.  Circumstances,  over  which  the  King's  Government 
have  no  control,  have  hitherto  prevented  it  from  asking  such  sanction ;  and  although 
the  treaty  does  not  contain  any  express  stipulation,  as  regards  the  necessity  of 
such  assent,  yet  it  should  not  the  less  be  considered  as  implied,  inasmuch  as  it 
necessarily  arises  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  fundamental  maxims  of  our 
public  law. 

And,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  note,  the  minister  further 

remarks: 

But  I  can  assure  you  that,  although  there  may  be  some  delay  in  the  acquittal  of 
the  sums  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  yet  that  delay,  which  circumstances  render 
unavoidable,  will  not  be  greater  than  necessity  requires. 

He  adds: 

Your  Government,  sir,  will  appreciate  duly  the  parliamentary  considerations, 
and  the  constitutional  principles  on  which  they  are  founded;  and  1  doubt  not  that 
the  affair  will  end  by  inspiring  them  with  greater  confidence  in  the  King's  Govern- 
ment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  allusion  of  the  French  minister  to 
circumstances  over  which  the  King's  Government  had  no  control,  and 
to  parliamentary  considerations  which  would  be  duly  appreciated  at 
Washington,  referred  to  the  opposition  to  the  treaty  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  a  note  of 
Mr.  Harris,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Niles,  as  American  charg^  d'affaires, 
addressed  to  the  French  minister  on  the  1st  July,  1833,  in  which,  refer- 
ring to  repeated  interviews  between  them,  he  says: 

He  was  then  assured  that  there  was  some  opposition  in  the  Chambers  with  regard 
to  the  treaty,  but  that  great  hope  was  entertamed  of  its  being  surmounted.  The 
undersigned,  therefore,  employed  himself,  on  the  one  hand,  agreeably  to  the 
invitation  that  he  would  do  so,  in  visiting  the  most  influential  members,  and 
setting  the  principles  of  the  treaty  before  them  in  their  true  light,  so  as  to  make 
them  comprehend  the  whole  importance  of  the  (luestion:  and  on  the  other,  in 
transmitting  to  the  Cabinet  at  Washington  accounts  of  all  that  took  place  herein 
as  well  us  the  promises  and  assurances  given  him  by  the  French  ministry. 

The  case  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  one  in  which  a  foreign 
minister  could  have  invoked,  or  a  representative  of  the  American 
Government  would  liave  yielded  to,  such  an  irregular  interposition. 

In  his  answer  to  this  note  the  French  minister,  after  expressing  his 
opinion  that  it  was  unnecessary,  the  minister  of  France,  at  Washing- 
ton, having  been  charged  to  make  suitable  representations,  proceeds 
to  say: 

Thus,  his  Majesty's  Gk>vemment.  in  demanding  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
during  the  first  session,  the  appropriation  indispensable  for  discharging  the  engage- 
ments of  the  treaty,  proceeded  a^^reeably  to  rule:  but  it  evidently  did  not  depend 
upon  the  Government  to  have  such  appropriation  voted  in  that  session;  and,  cer- 
tainly, it  is  not  to  Mr.  Harris  that  the  undersigned  could  think  himself  obliged  to 
urge  such  a  consideration. 

As  to  the-  session  which  began  on  the  25th  of  April,  its  shortness  is  sufScient, 
alone,  to  explain  how  the  vote,  which  was  rejected  in  the  preceding  one,  should 
have  been  again  deferred;  and  upon  this  point,  likewise,  the  King*s Government  is 
fully  authorized  to  consider  itself  clear  of  all  imputation. 

No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Harris  observes,  the  Cabinet  at  Washington  had  a  right  to  rely 
upon  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  engagements  subscribed  in  the  name  of  France; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  its  confidence  has  not  been  diminished;  but  it  is  too 
enlightened,  and  understands  too  well  the  duties  imposed  by  representative  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  by  the  parhamentary  system,  not  to  have  judged  that  the  King's 
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Qovemment  wonld  necessarily  have,  above  all  things,  to  preserve  the  proper  line 
of  conduct  with  respect  to  the  Chambers.  In  fact,  whilst  the  charter  recognizes 
in  the  King  the  right  of  concluding  and  ratifying  treaties,  it,  at  the  same  time, 
renders  the  sanction  of  the  legislative  body  indispensable  for  the  execution  of 
those  parts  of  their  stipulations,  the  examination  of  which  is  among  their  special 
attribntes. 

The  difficulties,  of  which  our  representative  at  Paris  was  apprised, 
in  passing  through  the  Chambers  the  bill  of  appropriation  were  com- 
municated to  the  American  Government  by  the  French  minister  here. 
In  a  note  from  him  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  date  the  19th  May, 
1833,  he  says: 

With  regard  to  the  explanations  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  to  the 
delay  of  the  French  legislature  in  giving  its  sanction  to  the  financial  clauses  of 
the  convention,  the  Duke  de  Broglie  observes  to  the  undersigned,  that  it  must  be 
well  known  at  Washington  how  much  circumspection  (menagemens)  is  necessary 
in  a  representative  government,  and  how  many  parliamentary  difficult. es  are  to  be 
met  with,  especially  when  a  treaty  is  in  question  which,  on  account  of  the  obliga- 
tions it  imposes  on  the  country,  has  against  it  strong  prejudices  in  the  Chambers, 
and  public  opinion  without. 

The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  adds  that — 

This  delay  has  been  entirely  unavoidable  (independent  de  sa  volonte);  that  he 
wiU  in  a  few  diys  submit  to  the  Chambers  a  bill  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  will 
do  all  that  could  be  expected  from  the  known  loyalty  of  the  King's  Government 
to  effect  its  passage  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  to  abridge  a  delay  which  he  has 
been  only  able  to  regret. 

Again,  on  the  31st  August,  1833,  the  French  minister  at  Washing- 
ton, by  the  express  orders  of  his  Government,  addressed  a  note  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken: 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  Congress  should  not  hesitate  to  sanction  a  convention 
so  advantageous  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  eager  to  require  its  approval.  But  in  France  the  case  is  different; 
prejudices,  doubtless  unreasonable,  yet,  from  their  nature,  likely  to  exercise  a  dis- 
agreeable influence  upon  the  minds  of  men,  have  been  openly  manifested  against 
the  validity  of  the  American  claims,  and  the  King's  Government,  under  the  con- 
viction that  justice  absolutely  required  the  admission  of  a  part  of  them,  yet  was 
far  from  expecting  unanimous  assent  to  its  opinion.  It  was  the  more  necessary  to 
take  these  prejudices  into  account,  as  they  bad  found  their  way  into  the  Chambers, 
where  it  was  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  convention  of  July  4,  1831,  would  be 
violently  opposed.  Good  faith,  therefore,  rendered  it  necessary  to  enlighten  the 
pnblic  mind  beforehand,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  impartial  discussion,  and 
the  King's  Government  might,  indeed,  have  been  fairly  taxed  with  want  of  fore- 
sight, had  it,  under  such  circumstances,  called  at  once  on  the  legislature  for  its 
assent  to  the  treaty.  Indeed,  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  was  that  best  calculated 
to  endanger  the  accomplishment  of  the  affair,  and  could  only  have  been  adopted 
by  a  government  le.ss  anxious  to  fulfill  its  engagements.  On  the  contrary,  the  plan 
pursued  by  the  King's  Government  attests  the  purity  of  its  intentions.  As  soon 
as  it  considered  the  moment  propitious  the  treaty  was  communicated  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  and  an  appropriation  was  demanded  in  order  to  its  execution,  and 
the  reproach  that  an  opportunity  had  not  been  given  to  the  Chambers  of  pronounc- 
ing upon  the  treaty  is  sufficiently  obviated  by  the  parliamentary  communications 
made  twice  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Livingston,  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  having  reached 
Paris,  and  had  an  audience  with  the  King  on  the  5th  of  October,  1833, 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  in  which  he  says: 

The  verbal  assurance  which  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  give  the  undersigned, 
when  he  had  the;  honor  of  b&ing  presented  to  him,  and  those  which  he  received  in 
the  conference  before  alluded  to  from  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  can  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  desire  his  majesty  has  faithfully  to  perform  the  stipulations  entered 
into  with  the  United  States. 

In  the  reply  of  the  duke,  under  date  the  23d  of  the  same  month, 
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after  commeiitiug  on  other  part^  of  Mr.  Livingston's  note,  he  expresses 
the  following  emi)hatic  assurance: 

The  undersigned  will  conclude,  tlierefore,  by  assuring  Mr.  Livingston  again 
most  positively  that,  at  the  next  session,  and  on  the  day  after  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  shall  have  been  constituted  ready  for  business,  the  King^s  Government 
will  lay  before  it  the  projet  de  loi  relative  to  the  convention  of  4th  July,  1831. 

In  a  subsequent  note  of  the  duke  to  Mr.  Livingston,  under  date  the 
23d  November,  1833,  he  repeats: 

The  undersigned  is  as  anxious  as  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  can  be  for  the  definitive  conclusion  of  an  affair,  the  delays  in  which  are 
completely  independent  of  the  will  of  the  King  s  Government. 

The  committee  have  thus  traced  the  correspondence  down  to  the 
approach  of  that  session  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  during  which  the 
bill  of  appropriation  was  rejected.  The  extracts  from  it  might  liave 
been  enlarged  and  multiplied,  but  those  which  have  been  presented 
account,  and  the  committee  think  satisfactorily,  for  the  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  King's  Government  in  passing  the  bill  to  a  final  decision. 
They  demonstrate  also,  up  to  that  period,  the  sincere  desire  with 
which  the  King  and  his  minister  of  foreign  affairs  were  animated  to 
carry  the  treaty  faithfully  into  execution.  Whilst  the  American  Gov- 
ernment very  properly  remonstrated  against  the  delay,  it  appears 
nevertheless  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  sincerity  and  good  faith 
of  the  King's  Government.  Mr.  Livingston,  an  ej'ewitness  on  the  spot, 
declares,  as  late  as  October,  1833,  that  the  assurances  received  by  him 
directly  from  the  King  and  from  the  Duke  de  Broglie  left  not  a  doubt 
on  his  mind  of  the  desire  of  the  King  faithfully  to  perform  the  stipu-  ' 
lations  with  the  United  States. 

The  committee  next  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  examine  into 
the  proceedings  and  discussions  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
of  which  a  copy  has  been  communicated  by  the  Executive  to  the  Sen- 
ate, on  the  subject  of  a  bill  making  an  appropriation  to  carry  into 
eifect  the  ti'eaty.  The  right  of  the  Chamber  freely  to  examine  the 
treaty,  and  to  grant  or  refuse  the  supplies  necessary  to  execute  it, 
appears,  throughout  those  j)roceedings  and  discussions,  to  have  been 
generally  conceded,  or  at  least  never  contested.  On  the  presentation 
of  the  bill  in  June,  1833,  the  president  of  the  Chamber  remarked: 

The  right  of  the  Chamber  is  clearly  established.  No  treaty  of  the  sort  now  pre- 
sented to  ns  is  perfect,  or  can  be  carried  into  execution  in  any  of  its  parts,  until 
the  Chamber  has  given  the  Government  the  means  of  executing  it.  Nothing  can 
be  considered  as  definitive  which  is  subject  to  the  vote  of  the  Chamber. 

Accordingly,  all  the  documents  and  papei*s  connected  with  the  nego- 
tiation were  submitted  to  the  committee  to  which  the  bill  w^as  I'ef erred, 
and  were  canvassed  by  them  as  freely  and  fully  as  if  the  treaty  had 
never  been  actually  concluded. 

On  this  right,  depending  as  it  does  upon  a  just  construction  of  the 
provisions  of  the  French  charter,  the  committee  do  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary^, if  they  were  competent,  to  express  any  opinion.  Whether  the 
Chamber  have  the  right  or  not,  they  clearly  possess  the  power  to 
refuse  an  appropriation  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect.  The  injury 
to  us  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  or  varies  only  in  degree.  In  either  case 
satisfaction  is  withheld  for  claims  of  American  citizens,  which  we 
believe  to  be  founded  in  justice,  and  which  would  have  justified  in 
their  origin  an  appeal  to  arms;  and  these  claims  are  admitted  to  be 
just  by  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  authority  of  the  King,  ratified  by 
him,  and  bearing  upon  its  face  all  the  testimony  of  a  complet-e  and 
perfect  national  compact. 
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TIk^  bill  to  cany  into  effect  the  treaty  havinjc  l><*en  twice  presented 
at  previouHwessionsof  the  Ohaml)er  of  Deputies,  was 'Sigain  submitted 
to  it  on  the  13tb  January,  1834,  by  the  minister  of  finance.  It  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  which,  on  the  10th  of  March  following,  made 
an  elaborate  and  able  report,  concluding  by  recommending  the  adop- 
tion of  the  bill.  The  debate  opened  upon  it  on  the  28th  of  March, 
and  was  continued  until  the  Ist  of  April,  when,  by  a  vote  of  176  to 
168,  it  was  rejected.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  your  committee  to 
exhibit  even  a  sketch  of  the  facts  and  arguments  brought  forward, 
either  in  the  report  or  the  discussion,  in  which  several  of  the  King's 
ministers  ehared.  But  they  do  no  more  than  justice  in  rendering 
their  humble  testimony  to  the  masterly  ability  and  statesmanlike 
bearing  exhibited  by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  That  minister  immediat<3ly  resigned  his  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vote  of  the  Chamber. 

The  committee  have  looked  into  the  proceedings  and  discussions  to 
discover,  if  they  could,  the  cause  of  the  rejection  of  the  bill.  The 
principle  of  indemnity  seems  to  have  been  generally  admitted.  The 
divereity  of  opinion  was  chiefly  as  to  the  amount.  But  besides  this, 
widespread  and  deep-rooted  prejudices  prevailed  in  the  Chambers. 
Some  of  the  members  appear  to  have  thought  that  France  was  a  prey 
to  the  rapacity  of  foreign  powers;  that  the  United  States  owed  her  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  growing  out  of  her  assistance  in  our  struggle  for 
independence,  that  ought  to  have  restrained  them  from  presenting 
any  claim,  or  at  least  have  greatly  moderated  their  demands;  that  the 
decrees  of  France,  out  of  which  a  large  part  of  the  claims  sprung, 
were  no  more  than  a  just  retaliation  upon  the  belligerent  edicts  of 
Great  Britain ;  that  the  claims  were  in  the  hands  of  a  few  speculators; 
that  upon  a  fresh  negotiation  the  amount  of  indemnity  would  be 
materially  reduced;  and  that,  as  to  eight  of  the  twenty-five  millions  of 
francs,  the  United  States  were  seeking  a  double  satisfaction,  first 
from  Spain  in  the  Florida  treaty,  and  then  from  France  in  the  treaty 
of  1831.  Your  committee  can  not  but  think  that  this  last  objection, 
utterly  groundless  and  derogatory  from  our  national  honor  as  it  is, 
exerted  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  Chambers.  It  was  suddenly 
sprung  toward  the  close  of  the  debate,  and  the  supportei*s  of  the  bill 
being  taken  by  surprise,  all  the  satisfactory  explanations  of  which 
the  Spanish  treaty  is  susceptible  were  not  made.  The  controlling 
motive,  however,  of  the  majority  is  believed  to  have  been  a  convic- 
tion entertained  by  them  that  the  treaty  stipulates  the  payment  of  a 
greater  sum  than  is  justly  due  from  France. 

Unfortunately  we  are,  perhaps,  not  altogether  free  from  the  reproach 
of  having  contributed  to  make  this  unfavorable  impression  of  the 
treaty  upon  the  mind  of  the  French  Chamber.  In  his  dispatch, 
under  date  the  8th  July,  1831,  accompanying  the  treaty  and  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  after  explaining  some  of  its  provisions,  and 
referring  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  Mr.  Rives  says: 

If  the  opinion  here  expressed  be  coiTect,  and  certainly  none  enjoys  or  is  entitled 
to  more  respect,  the  sum  stipulated  to  be  paid  by  the  French  Government  will  be 
amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the  just  claims  of  our  citizens  of  every  description, 
comprehended  in  the  scope  of  the  negotiation. 

Again  he  remarks: 

The  result  which  has  been  gained  in  the  interest  of  the  claimants  has  not  been 
achieved  without  the  greatest  difliculty.  The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Crawford, 
of  Mr.  GKdlatin,  and  of  Mr.  Brown  with  the  Department  of  State  (the  unfavora- 
ble parts  of  which  have,  for  obvious  reasons,  not  heretofore  been  given  to  the 
public)  shows  that  they  regarded  this  whole  subject  as  almost  entirely  hopeless. 
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AikI  he  further  observes: 

An  arrangement  which,  amid  so  many  difficulties,  has  secured  for  claims  of  our 
citizens  (prosecuted  in  vain  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  a  large  portion,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  which  has  heen  considered  as  des];>erate)  a  sum  sufficient  in  all 
prohability  to  pay  every  cent  justly  due,  and  nearly  treble  the  amount  pro- 
nounced to  be  due  by  the  commission  charged  with  their  examination  here;  which 
has  at  the  same  time  extinguished  the  claims  of  French  subjects  against  the 
United  States  to  the  amount  of  near  five  millions  of  francs,  by  a  stipulation  to 
pay  a  million  and  a  half;  and  has  finally  gotten  rid  of  a  most  embarrassing  claim 
(founded  on  the  language  of  a  treaty)  of  perpetual  privileges  in  the  ports  of  one 
Ol  the  States  of  the  Union,  by  a  temporary  measure  intrinsically  advantageous  to 
ourselves,  and  in  the  definite  settlement  ot  these  unpleasant  questions  has  laid  a 
a  lasting  foundation  of  harmony  and  friendship  between  two  countries  having  the 
most  important  common  interests,  i)o1itical  and  commercial.  An  arrangement 
marked  by  these  features  can  not,  I  trust,  fail  to  be  satisfactory,  and  to  justify 
the  responsibility  which,  under  the  discretionary  powers  the  President  has  been 
pleased  to  confide  to  me,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  assume  both  in  the  progress  and 
termination  of  this  complex  negotiation. 

A  treaty  possessing  these  characteristics  may  be  acceptable  to  one 
party;  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  not  be  very  much  so  to 
the  other,  if  it  be  true  that  he  lias  stipulated  to  pay  every  cent  of 
claims  believed  to  be  hopeless  and  desperate;  that  he  has  received 
less  than  one- third  of  what  was  due  to  his  own  subjects;  and,  instead 
tif  an  equivalent  for  perpetual  privileges  has  received  only  what  is 
intrinsically  advantageous  to  the  other  party. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  American  negotiator  should  have  com- 
mended to  the  favorable  consideration  of  his  Government  the  work  of 
liis  own  hands.  If  he  had  magnified  it  some  excuse  might  have  been 
found  in  the  complacency  with  which  we  too  often  cx)ntemplate  our 
own  achievements.  But,  perhaps,  the  feelings  of  the  other  party 
have  not  been  duly  consulted.  It  may  not  have  been  sufficiently 
coiisidei'ed  that  what  is  won  by  skill  in  diplomacy  on  one  side  miglit 
liave  been  lost  by  the  want  of  it  on  the  other;  and  the  pretension  of 
superior  sagacity  on  our  side  was  not  likely  to  be  soothing  to  the 
))ride  of  the.French  Nation,  or  to  reconcile  it  to  engagements  against 
whitrli  strong  prejudices  prevailed.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
liiinnony  and  friendship  between  the  two  countries,  the  lasting  foun- 
dation of  which  Mr.  Rives  felicitates  his  CTOvernmont  with  having 
been  laid  by  him  shall,  in  the  sequel,  have  been  actually  cement-ed. 

Although  the  r<\jection  of  the  bill  of  appropriation  by  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  eould  not  have  been  entirely  unexpected  by  the  Executive 
of  the  United  Statics  from  the  information  which  it  possessed,  the 
event  produced  very  great  surprise  and  much  sensation  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  with  Congress.  It  appeal's,  from  a 
note  of  Mr.  Livingston  to  the  ("ount  de  Rigny,  who  had  succeeded 
the  Due  de  Broglie  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  under  date  the  26th 
July,  1834,  that,  subsequent  to  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  the  King's 
Government  had  given  him  assurance  *'that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
again  submitting  to  the  Chambers  the  law  for  giving  effect  to  the 
convention  with  the  United  States."  On  the  5th  June,  1834,  the 
French  minister  at  Washington  addressed  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  which,  after  announcing  that  he  had  received,  two  days 
befoi(s  the  dispatch  which  his  Government  had  transmitted  to  him 
by  the  French  brig  Le  Cuirassier,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected 
rejection  of  the  law  for  granting  to  the  King's  ministers  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  he  proceeds  to  say: 

I  hastened  to  communicate  to  yon,  on  the  day  after,  the  sincere  regrets,  the 
explanations,  and  the  ult^ior  views  of  His  Majesty's  Government  on  this  sabject, 
with  the  cordiality  whicnhas  prevailed  throughout  this  negotiation.    •    •    • 
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The  King's  Qoverniuent  still  adheres  inviolably  to  the  treaty  concluded  between 
the  two  Governments:  first,  because  it  has  signed  it,  and  also,  doubtless,  because 
it  perseveres  in  believing  it  to  be  founded  on  right,  on  reason,  and  on  the  perfectly 
reciprocal  interest  of  the  two  nations.  The  views  and  principles  maintained  with 
respect  to  the  treaty,  in  the  speech  of  the  Due  de  Broglia  on  the  Jilst  of  March, 
are  the  views  and  doctrines  of  the  whole  cabinet. 

In  examining,  sir,  the  report  of  the  discussion  which  solemnly  took  place  on  the 
subject  of  the  treaty  in  our  Chamber  of  Deputies,  you  must  have  been  convinced 
of  the  steady  and  enlightened  firmness  with  which  it  was  defended.  However, 
the  Chamber,  making  use  of  its  constitutional  power,  and,  moreover,  from  con- 
siderations of  contested  right  and  simple  scruples  as  the  most  spscial  guardian  of 
the  public  fortune,  but  not  from  any  sort  of  hostility  toward  the  United  States, 
ref used«  as  appears  by  the  debates,  by  a  small  majority,  its  consent  to  the  finan- 
cial execution  of  the  treaty. 

The  King's  Government,  sir,  after  this  rejection  has  deliberated,  and  its  unani- 
mous determination  has  been  to  make  an  appeal  from  this  first  vote  of  the  present 
Chamber  to  the  next  Chamber,  and  to  appear  before  the  new  legislature  with  its 
treaty  and  its  bill  in  hand.  It  flatters  itself  that  the  light  already  thrown  upon 
this  serious  question,  during  these  first  debates,  and  the  expression  of  the  public 
wishes  becoming  each  day  more  clear  and  distinct,  and  finally  a  more  mature 
examination  will  have,  in  the  meantime,  modified  the  minds  of  persons,  and  that 
its  own  conviction  will  become  the  conviction  of  the  Chambers.  The  King's 
Government,  sir,  will  make  every  legal  and  constitutional  effort  to  that  effect  and 
will  do  all  that  its  perservering  persuasion  of  the  justice  and  of  the  mutual  advan- 
tages of  the  treaty  authorize  you  to  expect  from  it.  Its  intention,  moreover,  is 
to  do  all  that  our  Constitution  allows  to  hasten  as  much  as  possible  the  period  of 
the  new  presentation  of  the  rejected  law. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  sentiments,  such  the  intentions  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 
I  think  I  may  rely  that,  on  its  part,  the  Government  of  the  RepubMc  will  avoid 
with  forseeing  solicitude,  in  this  transitory  state  of  things,  all  that  might  become 
a  cause  of  fresh  irritation  between  the  two  countries,  compromit  the  treaty,  and 
raise  up  an  obstacle  perhaps  insurmountable  to  the  views  of  reconciliation  and 
harmony  which  animate  the  King's  council. 

The  force  of  these  assurances,  in  regard  to  the  views  and  purposes 
of  the  French  Government,  could  not  be  resisted.  The  President 
yielded  to  it,  and  accordingly,  in  a  note  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  French  minister,  under  date  the  27th  June,  IS'M,  after  stating 
that  the  note  of  M.  Serrurier  had  been  submitted  to  the  President, 
and  duly  considered  by  him,  the  Secretary  says: 

Though  fully  sensible  of  the  high  responsibility  which  he  owes  to  the  American 
people  in  a  matter  touching  so  nearly  the  national  honor,  the  President,  still  trust- 
ing to  the  good  faith  and  justice  of  France,  willing  to  manifest  a  spirit  of  forbear- 
ance, so  long  as  it  may  be  consistent  with  the  rights  and  dignity  of  his  country, 
and  truly  desiriug  to  preserve  those  relations  of  friendship  which,  commencing 
in  our  struggle  for  independence,  form  the  true  policy  of  both  nations,  ana 
sincerely  respecting  the  King's  wishes,  will  rely  upon  the  assurances  which  M.  Ser- 
rurier has  been  instructed  to  offer,  and  will,  therefore,  await  with  confidence  the 
promised  appeal  to  the  new  Chamber. 

The  President,  in  desiring  the  undersigne<l  to  request  that  his  sentiments  on  this 
subject  may  be  made  known  to  His  Majesty'.s  Government,  has  instructed  him  also 
to  state  his  expectation  that  the  King,  seeing  the  great  interests  now  involved  in  the 
subject  and  the  deep  solicitude  felt  by  the  peopie  of  the  United  States  respecting 
it,  will  enable  him.  when  presenting  the  subject  to  Congress,  as  his  duty  will 
require  him  to  do  at  the  opening  of  their  next  session,  to  announce  at  that  time 
the  result  of  that  appeal  and  of  His  Majesty's  efforts  for  its  success. 

It  was  not  at  Washington  alone  that  the  French  Government  was 
given  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  to  understand  that  the 
President,  confiding  in  the  assurances  which  he  had  received,  would 
await  the  result  of  the  renewed  efforts  to  pass  the  bill  of  appropriation 
through  the  new  French  Chambers.  Instructions  were  transmitted 
from  the  Department  of  State  under  date  the  27th  of  June,  1834, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Livingston,  in  which,  after  adverting  to  M.  Serru- 
rier's  note,  the  Secretary  says : 

You  will  see  that  although  no  explanation  is  afforded  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  r^ection  of  the  bill  by  the  Chamber,  yet  the  assurance  of  the  King^s  adherence 
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to  the  treaty  and  of  the  deteimiuatiou  of  the  King  and  his  GoTernment  to  take  all 
constitutional  means  in  their  power  both  to  induce  the  Chamber  to  carry  it  into 
elTect  and  to  hasten  the  time  when  it  may  be  acted  npon  by  the  Chamber,  are 
80  strong  that,  without  imputing  the  grossest  bad  faith,  it  is  impossible  altogether 
to  reject  them.  It  was,  moreover,  evident  from  the  discussion,  in  the  Chamber 
that  the  assurances  which  had  been  made  to  yon  of  the  sincerity  of  the  ministers 
were,  in  a  great  degree  at  least,  well  founded;  indeed,  the  speeches  of  the  Duke 
de  Bro<(lie,  in  which  the  ob'igjitions  of  France  on  the  subject  were  urged  with  an 
ability  and  frankness  that  reflect  the  highest  honor  on  that  eminent  minister,  were 
perhaps  sufficient  to  remove  all  doubt  on  that  point. 

In  pursuance  of  these  instructions  Mr.  Livingston,  in  a  note 
addressed  to  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  under  date  the  29th 
July,  1834,  says: 

Instructions  which  I  had  in  some  manner  anticipated  in  my  note  to  yonr  excel- 
lency of  the  26th  instant  have  this  day  been  received.  They  make  it  my  d^ty  (one 
which  I  perform  with  pleasure)  to  assure  His  Majesty's  Government  that  the  Presi- 
dent feels  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  the  assurances  which  have  been  given  of 
His  Majesty's  desire  to  fulfill  the  stipulations  of  the  convention  of  July,  1831,  with 
the  United  iStates,  through  this  legation,  and  particularly  in  those  contained  in  an 
official  communication,  made  by  Mr.  Serrurier  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  law  for  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect  should  be  presented  to  the 
new  Chambers  with  the  just  hope  that  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  justice 
of  its  provisions  and  of  the  interest  of  the  two  nations  would  insure  its  passage. 

In  a  subsequent  note  of  Mr.  Livingston,  as  late  as  the  3d  of  August, 
1834,  in  which  he  urges,  with  great  earnestness,  an  early  convocation 
of  the  Ciuinil>ers  for  the  purpose  of  again  pi'esenting  the  bill  to  their 
consideration,  he  declares  that — 

The  utmost  reliance  is  placed  in  the  assurances  of  His  Majesty's  ministers,  and 
that  not  a  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  to  procure  the 
means  of  executing  the  treaty. 

The  committee  take  great  i)leasure  in  expressing  their  concurrence 
with  the  President  and  Mr.  Livingston  in  the  belief  of  the  anxious 
desire  of  the  King  and  his  Government  faithfully  to  execute  the  treaty. 
It  is  due  to  frankness  and  justice  to  declare  that  they  have  not  seen 
any  reason  whatever  to  occasion  doubt  or  distrust  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  the  King.  It  would  be  incredible  that  the  King  should  not  be 
desirous  to  execute  a  treaty  in  tlie  formation  of  which  he  had  a  per- 
sonal and  particular  agency,  which  was  concluded  by  his  voluntary 
authority,  and  which  had  fiuall}^  received  his  deliberate  sanction. 
Independent  of  the  obligations  of  justice  and  good  faith  the  head  of 
any  government  would  be  prompted,  under  such  circumstances  by 
personal  character  and  pride,  to  desire  the  success  of  a  leading  meas- 
ure of  his  administration. 

It  having  been  thus  arranged  *  otween  the  two  Governments  that 
they  should  await  the  issue  of  a  renewed  appeal  to  the  French  Cham- 
bers for  the  requisite  appropriation  of  funds  to  execute  the  treaty,  the 
committee  have  examined  into  the  causes  which  have  mduced  the 
President  to  recommend  to  Congress  the  adoption  of  a  measure  of  self- 
redress,  to  be  used  in  the  contingency  of  their  refusal  to  make  the 
appropriati(m.  The  President  states,  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
that — 

The  pledges  gi  /en  by  the  French  minister,  upon  receipt  of  his  instrnctions,  were 
that,  as  soon  after  the  election  of  the  new  members  as  the  charter  would  per- 
mit, the  legislative  Chambers  of  France  should  be  called ^gether,  and  the  prop- 
osition for  an  appropriation  laid  l^efore  them;  that  all  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  King  audjiis  cabinet  should  be  exerted  to  accomplish  the  object,  and  that 
the  result  shoulu  be  made  known  early  enough  to  be  communicated  to  Congress 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session. 
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The  President  continues: 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  pledges  made  throngh  the  minister  of  France  have  not 
been  redeemed.  The  new  Chambers  met  on  the  8l8t  July  last,  and  although  the 
subject  of  fulfilling  treaties  was  alluded  to  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  no 
attempt  was  made  by  the  King  or  his  cabinet  to  procure  an  appropriation  to  carry 
it  into  execution.  The  reasons  given  for  this  omission,  although  they  might  be 
considered  sufficient  in  an  ordinary  case,  are  not  consistent  with  the  expectations 
founded  upon  the  assurances  given  here,  for  there  is  no  constitutional  obstacle  to 
entering  into  legislative  businass  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Chambers.  This  point, 
however,  might  have  been  overlooked  had  not  the  Chambers,  instead  of  being 
called  to  meet  at  so  early  a  day  that  the  result  of  their  deliberations  might  be  com- 
municated to  me,  before  the  meeting  of  Congress,  been  prorogued  to  the  29th  of 
the  present  month— a  period  so  late  that  their  decision  can  scarcely  be  made  known 
to  the  present  Congress  prior  to  its  dissolution.  To  avoid  this  delay,  our  min- 
ister at  Paris,  in  virtue  of  the  assurance  given  by  the  French  minister  in  the 
United  States,  strongly  urged  the  convocation  of  the  Chambers  at  an  earlier  day, 
but  without  success.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  this  refusal  has  been 
accompanied  with  the  most  positive  assurances,  on  the  part  of  the  executive  gov- 
ernment of  France,  of  their  intention  to  press  the  appropriation  at  the  ensuing 
session  of  the  Chambers. 

The  pledge  given  by  the  French  minister,  to  which  the  President 
is  presumed  to  refer,  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraphs  of  his 
note  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  5th  June,  1834: 

The  King*8  Government,  sir,  will  make  every  loyal  and  constitutional  effort  to 
that  effect,  and  will  do  all  that  its  persevering  persuasion  of  the  justice  and  of  the 
mutual  advantages  of  the  treaty  authorize  you  to  expect  from  it.  Its  intention, 
moreover,  is  to  do  all  that  our  constitution  allows;  to  hasten  as  much  as  possible 
the  period  of  the  new  presentation  of  the  rejected  law. 

In  his  answer  to  that  note  of  the  French  minister,  the  Secretary  of 
State  expi*esses  the  expectation  of  the  President,  that  the  King  will 
enable  him,  when  presenting  the  subject  to  Congress,  as  his  duty  will 
require  him  to  do,  at  the  opening  of  their  next  session,  to  announce 
at  that  time,  the  result  of  that  appeal,  and  of  his  Majesty's  efforts  for 
its  success.  If  the  French  minister  had,  in  a  reply  to  this  note, 
assented  to  the  expectation  of  the  President,  there  would  have  been 
a  positive  and  explicit  engagement,  and  the  subsequent  omission  to 
convoke  the  Chambers  in  time  to  admit  of  the  communication  to  Con- 
gress, at  its  present  session,  of  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  would 
have  been  an  indisputable  violation  of  it,  but  he  made  no  reply,  or, 
if  he  did,  it  has  not  been  communicated  to  the  Senate. 

At  Paris  the  French  Government  was  strenuously  urged  by  Mr. 
Livingston,  first,  to  submit  the  appropriation  to  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, which  assembled  on  the  31st  July,  and  that  not  being  acceded 
to,  secondly,  that  they  should  be  specially  called  early  in  the  autumn 
for  that  purpose.  To  these  demands.  Admiral  De  Rigny,  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  at  first  replied,  in  his  note  of  the  31st  of  July,  1834, 
to  Mr.  Livingston : 

The  King's  Government,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat,  will  eagerly  seize  the  first 
occasion  again  to  submit  to  the  deliberation  of  the  legislature  the  bill  requisite  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  convention  of  1831,  and  will  use  every  exertion  in  its  power 
to  obtain  an  issue  to  this  important  question  conformable  to  the  wishes  of  the  two 
cabinets.  But  certainly  it  will  not  be  requisite  for  me  to  explain  the  reasons  which 
will  prevent  the  subject  from  being  brought  before  the  Chambers  during  the  short 
session  which  the  Kiilg  will  open  this  day. 

This  session,  the  only  object  of  which  is  to  give  the  Chambers  an  opportunity  of 
organizing  themselves,  will  be  almost  immediately  prorogued,  and  it  will  be  need- 
less to  demonstrate  to  you,  sir,  the  impossibility  of  keeping  a  legislature  assembled 
at  a  season  of  the  year,  during  whicn  in  France,  as  m  the  United  States,  and  in 
most  countries  under  a  constitutional  form  of  government,  parliamentary  labors 
are  habitually  saspended. 

I  regret,  then,  that  on  this  point  His  Majesty's  Government  is  unable  to  accede 
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to  the  desire  which  you  have  expressed  to  me,  as  to  the  demands  that  the  Cham- 
ber should  be  convoked  in  the  antum  in  order  to  determine  on  the  subject  of  the 
bill  which  was  presented  during  the  last  session,  it  would  be  equally  impossible 
for  the  King's  Government  to  enter  into  any  positive  engagement  to  that  effect. 
But  as  soon  as  they  can  be  assembled  you  may  be  assured  that  among  the  sub- 
jects first  submitted  to  their  deliberations  will  be  the  treaty,  all  the  stipulations 
of  which  we  sincerely  desire  to  ol)tain  the  means  of  executing."  In  reply  to  an 
intimation  of  Mr.  Livingston,  that  the  President  could  not  avoid  laying  before 
Coni^ress,  at  the  present  session,  a  statement  of  the  position  of  affairs,  nor  under  any 
circumstances  permit  the  session  to  end  on  the  3d  of  March  next,  as  it  must,  without 
recommending  such  measures  as  he  might  deem  that  justice  and  the  honor  of  the 
country  should  require,  Admiral  De  Rigny  expresses  the  hope,  **  that  if  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  should  not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  dispense  with 
calling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  state  of  this  affair,  he  will  only  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  the  reasons  for  his  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  our 
intentions,  and  of  counteracting  any  tendency  to  the  adoption  of  measures,  the 
more  likely  to  be  regretted,  as  they  could  only  impede  the  settlement  of  a  ques- 
tion from  which  we  are  sincerely'  desirous  to  exclude  any  new  diflBculties. 

Mr.  Livingston  having  again  in  his  not^  of  the  3d  of  August  urged, 
wit  h  great  earnestness  and  force,  the  fulfillment  of  the  pledges  given 
by  Mr.  Serrurier,  at  Washington,  as  he  understood  them,  Admiral 
De  Rigny,  in  his  reply  of  the  7th  of  that  month,  finallj'^  says: 

On  reading  over  Mr.  Serrurier's  note  I  am  unable.  I  confess,  to  find  in  it  any 
engagement  or  expression  which  is  at  variance  with  what  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
conununicate  to  you  myself. 

The  King's  minister  at  Washington  has  said  nothing  inconsistent  with  truth 
when  he  spoke  of  our  disiiosition  to  do  all  that  the  constitution  would  permit  in 
order  to  hasten  the  period  for  the  presentation  of  the  rejected  bill.  But  you  are 
aware  that  the  execution  of  this  plan  is  subordinate  to  considerations  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of  for  the  sake  of  the  very  end  which  both  Governments  are  anxious  to 
attain,  and  Mr.  Serruiier  can  not  have  meant  anything  else  in  the  part  of  his  note 
which  has  thus  be^n  particularly  regarded  at  Washington. 

You  know,  sir.  the  motive  which  would  prevent  the  presentation  to  the  Cham- 
bers of  the  projet  de  loi  respecting  the  convention  of  1831,  during  the  session, 
wliich  will  be  immediately  prorogued.  Reasons,  equally  peremptory  and  equally 
clear,  would  forbid  assembling  the  Chambers  before  winter  for  the  special  purpose 
of  voting  on  the  question,  and  it  is  with  regret,  I  repeat,  that  we  find  ourselves 
una  hie  to  accede  to  the  desire  of  the  Preside  nt  of  the  United  States  on  this  point. 
But,  besides  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  Chambers  together  at  a  time  of  the 
year  during  which  parliamentary  labors  are  habitually  suspended,  and  when  the 
dei)nties  already  appear  impatient  to  return  to  their  homes,  there  is  another  consid- 
eration applying  to  the  treaty  of  18;U,  the  importance  of  which  can  not  have 
escai)ed  your  attention.  Placed,  as  you  are,  in  a  situation  to  judge  of  everything 
here  which  could  have  relation  to  the  question,  you  must  have  been  convinced 
with  what  circunispection  {managnnens)  it  has  to  be  treated  before  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  public:  and  your  own  observations  on  this  point  must  have  enabled 
you  to  appreciate  the  system  of  prudence  and  procrastination  {adjoumement) 
which  the  King's  Government  had  prescribed  for  itself.  These  precautions  are 
equally  necessary  and  proper  at  pre.  ent,  and,  without  entering  here  into  details, 
the  want  of  which  your  own  penetration  may  sasily  supply,  it  is  to  be  doubted,  I 
must  say,  whether  in  the  actual  state  of  things  an  untimely  {anticipde)  assembling 
of  the  Chambers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  by  their  assent  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  ISili,  would  i)roduce  those  advantages  which  are,  at  Washington, 
exi)ected  from  such  a  course. 

After  the.e  explanations,  in  which  your  Government  will.  I  flatter  myself,  dis- 
cover as  much  frankness  as  there  is  in  the  communications  which  it  has  instructed 
you  to  make.  I  repeat  that  as  soon  as  the  Chambers  can  be  assembled,  the  projet 
de  loi.  which  they  discussed  in  their  last  session,  will  be  one  of  the  first  subjects 
presented  to  them,  and  this  new  delay,  I  hope,  will  be  far  from  injuring  the  pros- 
pect of  success  of  an  affair  in  which  the  assistance  of  time  has  already  been  use- 
fully invoked. 

Admiral  De  Rigny  concludes  his  note  by  observing; 

The  moderation  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  is 
a  now  testimonial  of  the  nobleness  of  his  character  and  of  the  enlightened  princi- 
ples by  which  his  policy  is  guided.    He  will  continue,  we  doubt  not,  to  display  in 
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this  business  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  reconciliation  well  calcnlated  to  second  oar 
efforts  for  a  snccessfal  termination  of  the  affair;  and  he  must  be  well  persuaded 
that  the  French  Government  as  it  comprehends  the  extent  of  its  engagements,  will 
fulfill  them  with  that  good  faith  which  presides  over  all  its  actions. 

The  committee  thought  it  might  be  agreeable  to  the  Senate  to  pre- 
sent copious  extracts  from  the  correspondence,  showing  the  pledges 
contained  in  Mr.  Serrurier's  note,  referred  to  by  the  President,  and 
how  they  were  understood  at  Washington  and  at  Paris.  The  com- 
mittee have  believed  it  right,  indeed,  to  embody  in  this  report  large 
portions  of  the  correspondence  and  documents,  that  the  means  might 
be  at  hand  of  testing  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  at  which  they 
*  have  arrived  by  the  proofs  from  whicli  they  were  drawn.  This  was 
regarded  by  the  committee  as  essentially  necessary,  in  respect  to  Mr. 
Serrurier's  assurances,  since  it  is  manifest  that  the  President's  con- 
viction that  tlioy  have  been  violatc^d  has  exercised  a  controlling  influ- 
ence on  his  mind  in  recommending  to  Congress  the  measure  of 
reprisals. 

The  committ.ee  concur  with  the  President  in  considering  that  the 
general  terms  of  the  hinguage  of  Mr.  Serrurier's  note  authorized 
the  interpretation  that  there  would  be  an  early  call  of  the  Chambers 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  the  bill  to  them.  That  language  is, 
that  the  intention  of  the  King's  Government,  "moreover,  is  to  do  all 
that  our  constitution  allows  to  hasten  as  much  as  possible  the  period 
of  the  new  presentation  of  the  rejected  law."  The  King,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  France,  has  the  power  of  convoking  the  Chambers  when- 
ever he  pleases;  and  the  exercise  of  this  power  or  prerogative  was 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  an  engagement  in  which  the 
Executive  of  the  United  States  was  assured  that  the  period  of  pre- 
senting anew  the  rejected  bill  should  be  hastened  as  much  as  possible. 
The  committee  have  not  been  able,  however,  to  infer  from  the  assur- 
ances or  Mr.  Serrurier,  as  the  President  has  done,  the  further  pledge 
that  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Chambers  should  be  made 
known  early  enough  to  be  communicated  to  Congress  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  session.  Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  laudable 
wish  of  the  President,  but  they  do  not  think  that  an  engagement  to 
that  effect  is  fairly  to  be  implied  from  the  assurances  of  the  French 
minister. 

It  is  manifest,  from  the  message  of  the  President,  that  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  his  recommendation  of  the  contingent  measure  of  repris- 
als was  the  failure  to  execute  the  pledges  which  he  understood  had 
been  given.  If,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Livingston,  the  appropriation 
bill  had  been  submitted  to  the  Chambers,  convened  on  the  31st  of 
July,  1834;  or  if  they  had  been  convoked  for  that  purpose  early  in  the 
autumn,  and  they  had  continued  their  deliberations  on  that  subject 
down  to  the  present  time,  it  is  not  i)robable  tliat  the  President  would 
have  recommended  any  measure  of  self- redress.  It  is  not  improbable 
to  suppose  that  the  President  would  have  abstained  from  any  such 
recommendation  if  he  had  known,  what  recent  intelligence  from 
France  shows,  that  in  point  of  fact  the  Chambers  assembled  on  the 
1st  of  December  instead  of  the  20th,  the  day  on  which  it  was  believed 
by  the  President  they  would  meet. 

In  this  limited  view  of  the  subject  the  question  would  be,  whether 
the  committee  ought  to  advise  the  adoption  of  a  measure  the  tendency 
of  which  may  be  a  rupture  between  the  two  countries,  because  the 
King  of  France,  in  violation  of  a  pledge,  did  not  call  its  legislative 
bodies  together  some  sixty  or  ninety  days  earlier  than  the  period  of 
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their  accustomed  meeting?  If,  without  reason,  such  an  extra  session 
had  been  refused,  the  committee  would  hesitate  before,  for  that  sole 
cause,  they  would  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  giving 
such  advice.  But  the  Fi'ench  Government  have  assigned  reasons,  at 
least  plausible,  for  declining  to  accede  to  the  President's  wish  for  an 
extra  session  of  the  Chambers.  They  say  that  in  France,  as  is  known 
to  be  the  case  in  the  United  States,  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
legislative  labors  are  habitually  suspended;  that,  owing  to  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill  of  appropriation,  they  are  obliged  to  proceed  with 
great  circumspection,  and  to  adopt  a  system  of  prudence  and  procras- 
tination; that  Mr.  Livingston,  to  whose  personal  knowledge  they 
appeal  (and  he  does  not  deny  it),  is  aware,  from  his  own  observation, 
of  the  obstacles  they  have  lo  encounter  and  the  caution  which  they 
are  bound  to  practice,  that  a  special  call  of  the  Chambers  would  not 
be  attended  with  the  benefit  expected  from  it  at  Washington,  and 
might  endanger  the  success  of  the  measure;  and,  finally,  thej'^  appeal 
to  the  moderation  of  the  President  to  exercise  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
reconciliation  in  seconding  their  efforts  and  in  counteracting  the  adop- 
tion of  any  measures  the  tendency  of  which  would  be  more  regretted, 
as  they  could  only  impede  the  settlement  of  a  question  from  which 
they  profc^ss  themselves  to  be  seriously  desirous  to  exclude  any  new 
difTiculties. 

If  these  reasons  ai*e  not  sufficient  to  command  conviction,  the  com- 
mittee think  that  they  ought  to  secure  acquiescence  in  the  resolution 
of  the  King  not  to  hazard  the  success  of  the  bill  by  a  special  call  of 
the  French  legislature  at  an  unusual  season  of  the  year.  Throughout 
the  whole  negotiation  which  preceded  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
and  all  that  has  followed  it,  the  King  of  France  has  uniformly  dis- 
played a  strong  desire  of  a  satisfactory  accommodation  of  existing 
difficulties.  And  it  is  no  more  than  a  just  tribute  to  his  fidelity  to 
declare,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  whole  correspondence,  the  con- 
viction of  the  committee  that  up  to  the  date  of  the  last  note  from  his 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  August  last,  ho  had  invariably,  on  all 
suitable  occasions,  manifested  an  anxious  desire,  faithfully  and  hon- 
estly, to  fulfill  the  engagements  contracted  under  his  authority  and 
in  his  name.  The  opposition  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty  and  the 
payment  of  our  just  claims  does  not  proceed  from  the  King's  Govern- 
ment, but  from  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  such  a 
case,  while  the  King  and  his  ministers  are  exerting  their  best  endeav- 
ors to  secure  an  appropriation,  sound  policy  requires  that  we  should 
second  Ihem,  strengthen  them,  and  above  all  do  nothing  to  impair 
their  force  and  augment  the  opposition  already  prevailing  against  the 
treatv  in  the  Chambers. 

The  refusal  of  one  portion  of  a  foreign  government,  whose  concur- 
rence is  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  a  treaty  with  another,  may  be 
regarded  in  strictness  as  tantamount  to  a  refusal  of  the  whole  govern- 
ment. But  when  the  head  of  that  foreign  government,  the  organ 
which  conducts  all  foreign  intercourse,  avows  its  anxious  desire  faith- 
fully to  execute*,  the  treaty;  when  it  giv^es  the  strongest  assurances  of 
its  determination  to  persevere,  with  the  coordinate  branches  of  the 
government,  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end;  when,  too,  means  of 
fulfilling  the  treaty  have  been  but  once  refused  by  a  majority  of  only 
eight  voices  in  an  asscMnbly  composed  of  344  members  present;  and 
wli(»n  we  r(»fle(*t  how  often,  in  the  annals  of  deliberative  bodies,  wo  find 
instances  of  measures  which  had  ])reviously  failed  ultimately  succeed- 
ing, the  committee  must  think  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for 
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entertaining  consideration  of  the  serious  question  whether  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  ought  now  to  resoii;  to  any  measure  of  self- 
redress.  The  civilized  spirit  of  the  age,  the  forbearance  and  moder- 
ation which  have  ever  characterized  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  obligations  of  Congress  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  avoid  war,  or  measures  tending  directly  to  produce  war, 
except  in  the  last  extremity,  all  seem  to  the  committee  to  demand 
that  we  should  await  the  result  of  the  renewed  exertions  of  the  French 
King  and  his  cabinet  to  secure  the  financial  means  to  execute  the  treaty. 

The  committee  agree  with  the  President  that  the  United  States 
ought  not  to  consent  to  going  behind  the  treaty  for  any  purpose  of 
disturbing  ite  mutual  stipulations.  It  ought  to  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing finally  closed  whatever  it  professes  to  settle.  But  for  all  other 
purposes  the  door  of  negotiation  ought  to  be  considered  as  yet  open. 
The  object  ef  negotiation  is  by  adducing  facts  and  urging  arguments 
and  by  appeals  to  reason  to  bring  nations  to  common  convictions  and 
conclusions.  In  a  previous  part  of  this  report  it  has  been  stated  that 
deep-rooted  prejudices  and  great  misconception  of  facts  prevailed  in 
the  Chambers  with  respect  to  the  treaty,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  indemnity.  There  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  these 
impediments  to  a  just  consideration  and  a  fair  execution  of  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty  are  not  yet  completely  removed.  Among  the  last 
acts  of  the  French  Government  which  have  been  communicated  by 
the  Executive  to  the  Senate  is  a  note  from  the  French  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  under  date  the  8th  August  last,  requesting  information 
as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  treaty 
with  Spain  of  1819;  documents  to  prove  that  the  owners  of  American 
vessels  seized  in  St.  Sebastian  and  sold  at  Bayonne,  in  1810,  have 
received  no  part  of  the  indemnity  allowed  by  that  treaty;  the  report 
made  to  Congress  by  the  board  of  commissioners  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress  for  the  distribution  of  the  indemnity  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  of  1831,  and  the  report  to  Congress  of  the  indemnity  for  slaves 
allowed  by  England  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

The  object  of  this  information  and  of  these  documents,  sought  for 
by  the  French  ministry,  is  no  doubt  to  enlighten  the  French  Cham- 
bers and  to  carry  into  them  the  same  conviction  to  which  it  has 
brought  itself  of  the  justice  of  our  demands.  It  should  be  our  wish 
and  our  aim  in  future  negotiations  to  explain  everything  that  is  dark 
or  doubtful  and  to  afford  the  fullest  and  clearest  elucidations  on  all 
points.  We  might,  indeed,  proudly  and  coldly  hold  up  the  treaty 
in  our  hands  and  say  to  France,  "Here  is  your  bond,  which  we 
demand  you  immediately  to  discharge."  But  we  owe  it  to  our  char- 
acter, to  truth,  to  justice,  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  to  satisfy  the 
French  Chambers  and  the  whole  world  that  although  our  demand  is 
sanctioned  and  justified  by  the  solemn  obligations  of  a  national  com- 
pact, we  would  scorn  to  insist  upon  it  if  it  were  not  also  sustained 
by  the  immutable  principles  of  eternal  justice. 

In  recommending  adherence  yet  longer  to  negotiation  for  the  pur- 
poses indicated,  the  committee  are  encouraged  by  the  past  experience 
of  this  Government.  Almost  every  power  of  Europe,  especially  dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  several  of  those  of  the 
new  States  on  the  American  continent,  have  from  time  to  time  given 
to  the  United  States  just  cause  of  war.  Millions  of  treasure  might 
have  been  expended  and  countless  numbers  of  human  beings  been 
sacrificed  if  the  United  States  had  rashly  precipitated  themselves 
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into  a  state  of  war  upon  the  occurrence  of  every  wrong.  But  they 
did  not.  Other  and  more  moderate  and  better  counsels  prevailed. 
The  result  attested  their  wisdom.  *  With  most  of  the  powers,  by  the 
instrument  of  negotiation,  appealing  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of 
justice,  we  have  happily  compromised  and  accommodated  all  diffi- 
culties. Even  with  respect  to  France,  aft-er  negotiations  of  near  a 
quarter  century's  duration,  after  repeated  admissions  by  successive 
CTOvernments  of  France  of  the  justice  of  some  portion  of  our  claims, 
but  after  various  repulses  under  one  pretext  or  another,  we  have 
iidvanced,  not  retrograded.  France,  by  a  solemn  treaty,  has  admitted 
the  justice  and  stipulated  to  pay  a  specified  sum  in  satisfaction  of 
our  claims.  Whether  this  treaty  is  morally  and  absolutely  binding 
upon  1  he  whole  French  people  or  not,  it  is  the  deliberate  act  of  the 
royal  executive  branch  of  the  French  Government,  which  speaks, 
treats,  and  contracts  with  all  foreign  nations  for  France.  ^The  execu- 
tion of  the  stipulations  of  such  a  treaty  may  be  delayed — ^postponed, 
as  we  have  seen — contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  King's  Government, 
but  sooner  or  later  they  must  be  fulfilled,  or  France  must  sulnnit  to 
the  degrading  stigma  of  bad  faith. 

Having  expressed  these  views  and  opinions,  the  committee  might 
content  themselves  and  here  conclude,  but  they  feel  called  upon  to 
say  something  upon  the  other  branch  of  the  alternative,  stated  in  the 
outset  as  having  been  presented  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  consideration  of  Congress.  The  President  is  under  a  conviction 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  insist  on  a  prompt  execution  of  the 
treaty;  and,  in  case  it  be  refused  or  longer  delayed,  take  redress  in 
their  own  hands.  He  accordingly  recommends  that  a  law  be  passed 
authorizing  reprisals  upon  French  property  in  caseprovision  shall  not 
be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  at  the  approaching  session  of 
the  French  Chambers.  This  measure  he  deems  of  a  pacific  character, 
and  he  thinks  it  may  be  resorted  to  without  giving  just  cause  of  war. 

It  is  true  that  writers  on  the  public  law  speak  and  treat  of  reprisals 
as  a  peaceful  remedy  in  cases  which  they  define  and  limit.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  compendious  one,  since  the  injured  nation  has  only  to 
authorize  the  seizure  and  sale  of  sufficient  property  of  the  debtor 
nation  or  its  citizens  to  satisfy  the  debt  due,  and  if  it  quietly  sub- 
mit to  the  process  there  is  an  end  of  the  business.  In  that  case, 
however,  we  should  feel  some  embarrassment  as  to  the  exact  amount 
of  the  French  debt  for  which  we  should  levy,  because  being  payable  in 
six  installments,  with  interest  computed  from  the  day  of  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  (February,  1832),  only  two  of  those 
installments  are  yet  due.  Should  we  enforce  payment  of  those  two 
only,  and  resort  to  the  irritating  if  not  hazardous  remedy  of  reprisals  as 
tlie  others  shall  successively  fall  due,  or  in  consequence  of  default  in 
the  payment  of  the  first  two  consider  them  all  now  due  and  levy  for 
the  whole? 

Reprisals  do  not  of  themselves  produce  a  state  of  public  war,  but 
they  are  not  unf requently  the  immediate  precursor  of  it.  When  they 
are  accompanied  with  an  authority  from  the  Government  which  admits 
them  to  employ  force,  they  are  believed  invariably  to  have  led  to  war 
in  all  cases  where  the  nation  against  which  they  are  directed  is  able 
to  make  resistance.  It  is  whoUy  inconceivable  that  a  powerful  and 
chivalrous  nation  like  France  would  submit  without  retaliation  to  the 
seizure  of  the  property  of  her  unoffending  citizens,  pursuing  their 
lawful  commerce,  to  pay  a  debt  which  the  popular  branch  of  her  legis- 
lature had  refused  to  acknowledge  and  provide  for.    It  can  not  be 
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supposed  that  France  would  tacitly  and  quietly  assent  to  the  payment 
of  a  debt  to  the  United  States  by  a  forcible  seizure  of  French  prop- 
erty which,  after  full  deliberation,  the  Chambers  had  expressly 
refused  its  consent  to  discharge.  Ret>aliation  would  ensue,  and 
retaliation  would  inevitably  terminate  in  war.  In  the  instance  of 
reprisals  made  by  France  upon  Portugal,  cited  by  the  President,  the 
weakness  of  this  power,  convulsed  and  desolated  by  the  ravages  of 
civil  war,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  fact  of  their  being  submitted 
to,  and  not  producing  a  state  of  general  hostilities  between  the  two 
nations. 

Reprisals  so  far  partake  of  the  character  of  war  that  they  are  an 
appeal  from  reason  to  force;  from  negotiation,  devising  a  remedy  to  be 
applied  by  the  common  consent  of  both  parties,  to  self -redress,  carved 
out  and  regulated  by  the  will  of  one  of  them;  and  if  resistance  be 
made,  they  convey  an  authority  to  subdue  it,  by  the  sacrifice  of  life 
if  necessary. 

The  f ramers  of  our  Constitution  have  manifested  their  sense  of  the 
nature  of  this  power  by  associating  it  in  the  same  clause  with  grants 
to  Congress  of  the  power  to  declare  war,  and  to  make  rules  concern- 
ing captures  on  land  and  water. 

Without  dwelling  further  on  the  nature  of  this  power,  and  under  a 
full  conviction  that  the  practical  exercise  of  it  against  France  would 
involve  the  United  States  in  war,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
two  considerations  decisively  oppose  the  investment  of  such  a  power 
in  the  President,  to  be  used  in  the  contingency  stated  by  him. 

In  the  first  place,  the  authority  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
repris^.1,  being  specially  delegated  to  Congress,  Congress  ought  to 
retain  to  itself  the  right  of  judging  of  the  expediency  of  granting 
them,  under  all  the  circumstances  existing  at  the  time  when  they  are 
proposed  to  be  actually  issued.  The  committee  are  not  satisfied  that 
Congress  can  constitutionally  delegate  this  right.  It  is  true  that  the 
President  proposes  to  limit  the  exercise  of  it  to  one  specified  contin- 
gency. But  if  the  law  be  passed,  as  recommended,  the  President  might, 
and  probably  would,  feel  himself  bound  to  execute  it  in  the  event,  no 
matter  from  what  cause,  of  provision  not  being  made  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  treaty  by  the  French  Chambers,  now  understood  to  be  in 
session.  The  committee  can  hardly  conceive  the  possibility  of  any 
sufficient  excuse  for  a  failure  to  make  such  provision.  But  if  it  should 
unfortunately  occur,  thej^  think  that,  without  indulging  in  any  feeling 
of  unreasonable  distrust  toward  the  Executive,  Congress  ought  to 
reserve  to  itself  the  constitutional  right  which  it  possesses  of  judging 
of  all  the  circumstances  by  which  such  refusal  might  be  attended; 
of  hearing  France,  and  of  deciding  whether,  in  the  actual  posture  of 
things  as  they  may  then  exist,  and  looking  to  the  condition  of  the  United 
States,  of  France,  and  of  Europe,  the  issuing  of  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  ought  to  be  authorized  or  any  other  measure  adopted. 

In  the  next  place,  the  President,  confiding  in  the  strong  assurances 
of  the  King's  Government  of  its  sincere  disposition  to  fulfill  faithfully 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  and  of  its  intention,  with  that  view,  of 
applying  again  to  the  new  Chambers  for  the  requisite  appropriation, 
very  properly  signified  during  the  last  summer,  through  the  appropriate 
organs  at  Washington  and  at  Paris,  his  willingness  to  await  the  issue 
of  this  experiment.  Until  it  is  made,  and  while  it  is  in  progress, 
nothing,  it  seems  to  the  committee,  should  be  done  on  our  part  to 
betray  suspicion  of  the  integrity  and  fidelity  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment; nothing,  the  tendency  of  which  might  be  to  defeat  the  success 
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of  the  very  measure  we  desire.  This  temporary  forbearance  is  the 
more  expedient,  since  the  French  Government  has  earnestly  requested 
that  we  should  avoid  "all  that  might  become  a  cause  of  fresh  irrita- 
tion between  the  two  countries,  compromit  the  treaty,  and  raise  up 
an  obstacle  perhaps  insurmountable  to  the  views  of  reconciliation  and 
harmony,  which  animate  the  King's  council." 

The  President  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  possibility  of  a  mis- 
interpretation of  his  message,  and  he  has  sought  to  guard,  the  committee 
hope  with  success,  against  its  being  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  menace. 
But  if  his  recommendation  be  followed  up  by  the  passage  of  a  law  of 
reprisals  in  Congress,  it  is  much  to  be  apprehended  that  our  purpose 
might  be  supposed  to  be  one  of  intihiidation.  France  would  look  at 
our  acts,  not  at  our  protestations.  And,  in  a  reversal  of  situations, 
Congress  would  hardly  consider  it  consistent  with  its  dignity,  its 
independence,  and  the  freedom  of  deliberation  to  pass  an  act  of 
appropriation  for  a  foreign  government,  with  a  measure  of  self -redress 
denounced  and  suspended  over  its  head  by  that  foreign  govern- 
ment. If  Congress  shall  decline  authorizing  reprisals,  France  will 
have  no  right  to  impute  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  any 
design  to  appeal  to  her  fears,  and  will  be  deprived  of  any  such  pre- 
text for  refusing  to  execute  the  treaty.  In  that  event  the  message  of 
the  President  will  be  regarded  as  the  manifestation  of  a  lively  sensi- 
bility to  the  honor  and  interests  of  his  country,  but  his  recommenda- 
tion, not  being  adopted  by  the  only  department  of  the  Government 
competent  to  carry  it  into  effect,  it  could  afford  no  apology  to  France 
for  disregarding  the  obligations  of  national  faith  and  justice. 

It  may,  and  probably  will,  be  asked.  But  suppose,  contrary  to  all  our 
just  expectations,  France  should  continue  to  fail  to  execute  the  ti*eaty. 
What  is  then  to  be  done?  The  committee  will  indulge  no  such  supposi- 
tion. They  will  not  anticipate  the  possibility  of  a  final  breach  by  France 
of  her  solemn  engagements.  They  limit  themselves  to  a  consideration 
of  the  posture  of  things  as  they  actually  now  exist.  They  will  not  look 
beyond  the  impenetrable  veil  which  covers  the  future.  At  the  same 
time  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  United  States  are  abundantly  able 
to  sustain  themselves  in  any  vicissitudes  to  which  they  may  be  exposed. 
The  patriotism  of  the  people  has  been  hitherto  equal  to  all  emergen- 
cies, and  if  their  courage  and  constancy  when  they  were  young  and 
comparatively  weak  bore  them  safely  through  all  past  struggles,  the 
hope  may  be  confidently  entertained  now,  when  their  numbers,  their 
strength,  and  their  resources  are  greatly  increased,  that  they  will, 
whenever  the  occasion  may  arise,  triumphantly  maintain  the  honor, 
the  rights,  and  the  interests  of  their  country.  Without,  however, 
prematurely  disclosing  the  mode  of  performing  any  duty  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  may,  in  any  contingency,  hereafter 
be  called  upon  to  fulfill  to  the  people  of  these  States;  without  express- 
ing any  anticipations  inconsistent  with  the  honor  and  good  faith,  or 
announcing  any  purposes  wounding  to  the  pride  of  France,  the  com- 
mittee think  it  most  expedient  to  leave  Congress  unfettered  and  free 
to  deliberate  on  whatever  exigency  may  henceforward  arise. 

Entt^rtaining  these  opinions  and  views  upon  the  present  state  of  our 
relations  with  France,  the  committee  finally  conclude  by  recommend- 
ing to  the  Senate  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  at  this  time  to  pass  any  law  vesting  in  the  Presi- 
dent authority  for  making  reprisals  upon  French  property  in  the  contingency  of 
provision  not  being  made  for  paying  to  the  United  States  the  indemnity  stipulated 
by  the  treaty  of  1831  daring  the  present  session  of  the  French  Chambers. 
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[See  pp.  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  47.] 
March  3,  1835. 

On  the  message  of  the  President  in  relation  to  affairs  with  France, 
Mr.  Clay  reported  as  follows: 

In  the  former  report  of  the  6th  January,  1835,  they  communicated 
to  the  Senate  the  views,  at  large,  which  they  entertained  of  the  con- 
troversy unhappily  existing  between  the  United  States  and  France 
respecting  the  nonexecution  of  the  treaty  of  indemnity  upon  the  state 
of  the  information  wliich  the  committee  then  possessed.  They  believed, 
from  all  the  evidence  within  their  reach,  that  the  King  of  France  was 
sincerely  desirous,  in  good  faith,  to  fulfill  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty.  The  bill  to  accomplish  that  object  had  been  rejected  by  a 
majority,  but  its  rejection  was  followed  by  a  prompt  assurance  of  the 
King^s  Government  that  it  should  be  again  introduced  and  its  passage 
through  the  Chambers  urged  by  all  the  constitutional  means  at  the 
command  of  His  Majesty.  The  President  acquiesces  in  the  delay  nec- 
essary to  make  this  new  experiment,  expressing,  however,  his  expecta- 
tion that  no  time  would  be  lost  in  again  presenting  the  bill,  and  that 
for  this  purpose  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Chambers  would  be 
convoked.  This  was  not  done;  but,  assuming  the  good  faith  of  the 
King,  the  committee  thought  it  not  unreasonable  to  leave  to  him  the 
selection  of  the  time  and  circumstances  under  which,  with  the  most 
probability  of  success,  he  might  deem  it  best  to  submit  the  new  bill 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Chambers.  In  that  conclusion  the  com- 
mittee perceive  themselves  now  fortified  by  an  official  and  uncontra- 
dicted statement  of  the  Count  de  Ryaz  contained  in  his  note  to  Mr. 
Livingston,  under  date  of  the  30th  ultimo,  in  which  the  Count  says 
to  him: 

Their  assemblage  (that  of  the  Chambers)  was  not  indeed  immediately  followed 
by  the  presentment  of  the  bill  relative  to  the  American  claims;  but  you,  sir,  know 
better  tnan  any  other  person  the  causes  of  this  new  delay.  You  yourself  requested 
ns  not  to  endanger  the  success  of  this  important  affair  by  mingling  its  discussion 
with  debates  of  a  different  nature,  as  this  mere  coincidence  might  have  the  effect 
of  bringing  other  influences  into  play  than  those  by  which  it  should  be  naturally 
governed.  By  this  request  you  clearly  showed  that  you  had,  with  your  judicious 
snirit,  correctly  appreciated  the  situation  of  things  and  the  means  of  advancing 
tbe  cause  which  you  were  called  to  defend. 

In  that  condition  of  the  question  the  committee  thought  It  most 
proper  to  await  the  issue  of  the  new  appeal  to  the  French  Chambers, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  to  abstain  from  the  legislative  adoption  of  the 
measure  of  i^eprisals,  which  might  imply  a  distrust  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, and,  by  being  construed  into  a  menace,  might  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  And  here  again,  the  committee  see,  with  satis- 
faction, that  they  are  fortified  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Livingston.  In 
his  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  date  the  11th  of  January, 
1835,  he  says: 

Should  Congress  propose  commercial  restrictions,  or  determine  to  wait  to  the  end 
of  the  session  before  tney  act,  this  will  be  considered  as  a  vote  against  reprisals, 
and  then  the  law  will  be  proposed,  and  1  think  carried.  If  the  mere  silence  of 
Congress  would  have  had  a  tendency  to  allay  the  excitement  of  France,  produced 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  Jaw  of  reprisals,  a  positive  vote  of  Congress  against 
them  was  much  more  likely  to  effect  that  desirable  object. 

But  the  committee  also  thought  that,  whilst  measures  were  in  prog- 
ress in  France  to  secure  an  appropriation  to  execute  the  treaty,  it  was 
due,  both  to  the  confidence  which  had  been  reposed  in  the  assurances 
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TWENTT-FOUBTH  CONGBESS,  FIRST  SESSION. 

June  18,  1836. 

[Senate  Report  No.  40a  ] 

Mr.  Clay  made  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  were  referred  reso- 
lutions of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  sundry  memorials,  and  other 
proceedings  of  various  meetings  of  the  people,  all  recommending  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  have,  according  to  order, 
had  them  under  consideration,  and  now  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the 
Senate  the  following  report  and  resolution : 

The  right  of  one  independent  power  to  recognize  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  a  new  power  about  to  assume  a  position  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  is  incontestable.  It  is  founded  upon  another  right,  that 
which  appertains  to  every  sovereignty  to  take  care  of  its  own  interests 
by  establishing  and  cultivating  such  commercial  or  other  relations 
with  the  new  power  as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  Its  exercise  gives 
no  just  ground  of  umbrage  or  cause  of  war.  The  iK)licy  which  has 
hitherto  guided  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to 
new  powera  has  been  to  act  on  the  fact  of  their  existence,  without 
regard  to  their  origin,  whether  that  has  been  by  the  subversion  of  a 
I)reexisting  government  or  by  the  violent  or  voluntary  separation  of 
one  from  another  part  of  a  common  nation.  In  cases  where  an  old  and 
established  nation  has  thought  proper  to  change  the  form  of  its  gov- 
ernment the  United  States,  conforming  to  the  rule  which  has  ever  gov- 
erned their  conduct,  of  strictly  abstaining  from  all  interference  in  the 
domestic  concerns  of  other  states,  have  not  stopped  to  inquire  whether 
the  new  government  has  been  rightfully  adopted  or  not.  It  has  been 
sufficient  for  them  that  it  is  in  fact  the  government  of  the  country,  in 
practical  operation.  There  is,  however,  a  marked  difference  in  the 
instances  of  an  old  nation  which  has  altered  the  form  of  its  govern- 
ment and  a  newly  organized  power  which  has  j  ust  sprung  into  existence. 
In  the  former  case  (such,  for  example,  as  was  that  of  France)  the 
nation  had  existed  for  ages  as  a  separate  and  independent  community. 
It  is  matter  of  history;  and  the  recognition  of  its  new  governments 
was  not  necessary  to  denote  the  existence  of  the  nation;  but,  with 
respect  to  new  powers,  the  recognition  of  their  governments  compre- 
hends, first,  an  acknowledgment  of  their  ability  to  exist  as  independ- 
ent states,  and  secondly,  the  capacity  of  their  particular  govern- 
ments to  perform  the  duties  and  fulfill  the  obligations  toward  foreign 
powei-s  incident  to  their  new  condition.  Hence  more  caution  and 
deliberation  are  necessary  in  considering  and  determining  the  ques- 
tion of  the  acknowledgment  of  a  new  power  than  that  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment of  an  old  power. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  hjis  taken  no  part  in  the  con- 
test which  has  unhappily  existed  between  Texas  and  Mexico.  It  has 
avow^ed  its  intention,  and  taken  measures  to  maintain  a  strict  neu- 
trality toward  the  belligerents.  If  individual  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  impelled  by  sympathy  for  those  who  were  believed  to  be  strug- 
gling for  liberty  and  independence  against  oppression  and  tyranny, 
have  engaged  in  the  contest,  it  has  been  without  the  authority  of  their 
Government.  On  the  contrary,  the  laws  which  have  been  hitherto 
found  necessary  or  expedient  to  prevent  citizens  of  the  United  States 
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from  taking  part  in  foreign  wars  have  been  directed  to  be  enforced. 
Sentiments  of  sympathy  and  devotion  to  civil  liberty,  which  have 
always  animated  the  people  of  the  United  States,  have  prompted  the 
adoption  of  the  resolutions  and  other  manifestations  of  popular  feeling 
which  have  been  referred  to  the  committee,  recommending  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  independence  of  Texas.  The  committee  share  fully 
in  all  these  sentiments;  but  a  wise  aiid  prudent  government  should 
not  act  solely  on  the  impulse  of  feeling,  however  natural  and  laud- 
able it  may  be.  It  ought  to  avoid  all  precipitation,  and  not  adopt  so 
grave  a  measure  as  that  of  recognizing  the  independence  of  a  new 
I)Ower  until  it  has  satisfactory  information  and  has  fully  deliberated. 

The  committee  have  no  information  respecting  the  recent  move- 
ments in  Texas  except  such  as  is  derived  from  the  public  prints. 
According  to  that,  the  war  broke  out  in  Texas  last  autumn.  Its  pro- 
fessed object,  like  that  of  our  revolutionary  contest,  in  the  commence- 
ment, was  not  separation  and  independence,  but  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances. In  March  last  independence  was  proclaimed  and  a  constitution 
and  form  of  government  were  established.  No  means  of  ascertaining 
accurately  the  exact  amount  of  the  population  of  Texas  are  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  committee.  It  has  been  estimated  at  some  sixty  or 
seventy  thousand  souls.  Nor  are  the  precise  limits  of  the  country 
which  passes  under  the  denomination  of  Texas  known  to  the  committee. 
They  are  probably  not  clearly  defined,  but  they  are  supposed  to  be 
extensive,  and  sufficiently  large,  when  peopled,  to  form  a  respectable 
power. 

If  the  population  is  small;  if,  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
United  Mexican  States,  amounting  probably  to  not  less  than  8,000,000 
souls,  the  contest  has  been  unequal,  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  main- 
tained by  Texas  with  uncommon  resolution,  undaunted  valor,  and 
eminent  success;  and  the  recent  signal  and  splendid  victory  in  which 
that  portion  of  the  Mexican  army  which  was  commanded  by  Gren- 
eral  Santa  Ana,  the  President  of  the  Mexican  Government,  in  per- 
son was  entirely  overthrown,  with  unexampled  slaughter,  compared 
with  the  inconsiderable  loss  on  the  other  side,  put  to  flight,  and  cap- 
tured, including  among  the  prisoners  the  President  himself  and  his 
staff,  may  be  considered  as  decisive  of  the  independence  of  Texas. 
That  memorable  event  will  probably  be  followed  by  negotiations 
which  may  lead  to  the  acknowledgment  by  Mexico  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas  and  the  settlement  of  its  boundaries.  And,  under 
all  circumstances,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  more  conformable  with  the 
amicable  relations  subsisting  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Mexican  States  that  the  latter  should  precede  the  former  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  Texas.  But  if  the  war 
should  be  protracted,  or  if  there  should  be  unreasonable  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexican  Government,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  ought  not  to  await  its  action. 

The  recognition  of  Texas  as  an  independent  power  may  be  made  by 
the  United  States  in  various  ways:  First,  by  treaty;  second,  bj''  the 
passage  of  a  law  regulating  commercial  int;ercourse  between  the  two 
powers;  third,  by  sending  a  diplomatic  agent  to  Texas,  with  the  usual 
credentials;  or,  lastly,  by  the  Executive  receiving  and  accrediting  a 
diplomatic  representative  from  Texas,  which  would  be  a  recognition 
as  far  as  the  Executive  only  is  competent  to  make  it.  In  the  first  and 
third  modes  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  in  its  executive  character, 
would  be  necessary;  and,  in  the  second,  in  its  legislative  character. 
The  Senate  alone,  without  the  cooperation  of  some  other  branch  of  the 
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Government,  is  not  competent  to  recognize  the  existence  of  any  power. 
The  President  of  the  Unitied  States,  by  the  Constitution,  has  the 
charge  of  their  foreign  intercourse.  Regularly  he  ought  to  take  the 
initiative  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  any  new 
X>ower.  But  in  this  case  he  has  not  yet  done  it,  for  reasons  which  he, 
Mdthout  doubt,  deems  sufficient.  If,  in  any  instance,  the  President 
should  be  tardy,  he  may  be  quickened  in  the  exercise  of  his  power  by 
the  expression  of  the  opinion  or  by  other  acts  of  one  or  both  branches 
of  Congress,  as  was  done  in  relation  to  the  republics  formed  out  of 
Spanish  America.  But  the  committee  do  not  think  that  on  this  occa- 
sion any  tardiness  is  justly  imputable  to  the  Executive.  About  three 
months  only  have  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
government  in  Texas;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  wait  a  short  time 
to  see  what  its  operation  will  be,  and  especially  whether  it  will  afford 
those  guarantees  which  foreign  powers  have  a  right  to  expect  before 
they  institute  relations  with  it. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  whole  matter,  the  committee  conclude  by 
recommending  to  the  Senate  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  independence  of  Texas  ought  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
United  States  whenever  satisfactory  information  shall  be  received  that  it  has  hi 
successful  operation  a  civil  ^vemment  capable  of  performing  the  duties  and  fol- 
fiiling  the  obligations  of  an  mdependent  i)Ower. 

(Leg.  Jour,,  p.  448.) 


[See  pp.  72,  78. 118.] 
TWENTT-FOUBTH  CONGRESS,  SSOOKD  SESSION. 

February  18, 1837. 

[Senate  Report  No.  180.] 

Mr.  Buchanan,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  submit- 
ted the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was  referred  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  the  6th  instant,  with  the 
accompanying  documents,  on  the  subject  of  the  present  state  of  our 
relations  with  Mexico,  rejwrt: 

That  they  have  given  to  this  subject  that  serious  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration which  its  importance  demands,  and  which  any  circum- 
stances calculated  to  interrupt  our  friendly  relations  with  the  Mexican 
Republic  would  necessarily  insure.  From  the  documents  submitted 
to  the  committee  it  appears  that  ever  since  the  revolution  of  1822, 
which  separatiCd  Mexico  from  Spain,  and  even  for  some  years  before, 
the  United  States  have  had  repeated  causes  of  just  complaint  against 
the  Mexican  authorities.  From  time  to  time,  as  these  insults  and 
injuries  have  occurred,  demands  for  satisfaction  and  redress  have  been 
made  by  our  successive  public  ministers  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  but 
almost  all  these  demands  have  hitherto  proved  unavailing. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  after  the  date  of  the  treaty  of 
amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  concluded  between  the  two  Repub- 
lics on  the  5th  day  of  April,  1831,  these  causes  of  complaint  would 
have  ceased  to  exist.  That  treaty  so  clearly  defines  the  rights  and  the 
duties  of  the  respective  parties  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
misunderstand  or  to  mistake  them.  The  committee,  notwithstanding, 
regret  to  be  compelled  to  state  that  all  the  causes  of  complaint  against 
Mexico  which  have  been  specially  noticed  in  the  correspondence 
referred  to  them  have  occurred  since  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty. 
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We  forbear  from  entering  into  any  minute  detail  of  our  grievances. 
The  enumeration  of  each  individual  case  with  its  attendant  circum- 
stances, even  if  the  committee  were  in  possession  of  sufficient  mate- 
rials to  make  such  a  compilation,  is  rendered  unnecessary  from  the 
view  which  they  have  taken  of  the  subject.  These  cases  are  all  referred 
to  in  the  Document  No.  81,  entitled  "  Claims  on  Mexico,"  in  the  letter 
of  instructions  from  Mr.  Forsjrth  to  Mr.  Ellis  of  the  20th  July,  1836, 
and  in  the  subsequent  correspondence  between  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Mon- 
asterio,  the  acting  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

If  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  were  disposed  to  exact  strict 
and  prompt  redress  from  Mexico,  your  committee  might  with  justice 
recommend  an  immediate  resort  to  war  or  to  reprisals.  On  this  sub- 
ject, however,  they  give  their  hearty  assent  to  the  following  sentiments 
contained  in  the  message  of  the  President.     He  says: 

The  length  of  time  since  some  of  the  injories  have  been  committed,  the  repeated 
and  nnavailing  applications  for  redress,  the  wanton  character  of  some  of  the  out- 
rages npon  the  property  and  pmraoos  ci  onr  citizens,  and  upon  the  officers  and  flag 
of  the  united  States,  iadepenaemt  of  recent  insults  to  this  Government  and  people 
by  the  late  aztnuvdinary  Mexican  minister,  would  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations, 
immedistB  war.  That  remedy,  however,  should  not  be  used  by  jnst  and  generous 
nations,  confiding  in  their  strength,  for  injuries  committed,  if  it  can  be  honorably 
avoided;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that,  considering  the  present  embarrassed  con- 
dition  of  that  country,  we  should  act  with  both  wisaom  and  moderation  by  giving 
to  Mezioo  one  more  opportunity  to  atone  for  the  past  before  we  take  redress  into 
our  own  hands. 

In  affording  this  opportunity  to  the  Mexican  Government,  the  com- 
mittee would  suggest  the  propriety  of  pursuing  the  form  required  by 
the  thirty-fourth  article  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  in  all  the  cases  to 
which  it  may  be  applicable.     This  article  provides  that — 

If  [what  indeed  can  not  be  expected!  any  of  the  articles  contained  in  the  pres- 
ent treaty  shall  be  violated  or  infracted  in  any  manner  whatever,  it  is  stipulated 
that  neitner  of  the  contracting  parties  will  order  or  authorize  any  acts  of  reprisal 
nor  declare  war  ag:ainst  the  other  on  complaint  of  injuries  or  damages  until  the 
said  party  considering  itself  offended  shall  first  have  presented  to  the  other  a  state- 
ment of  snch  injuries  or  damages,  verified  by  competent  proofs,  and  demanded 
justice  and  satisfaction,  and  the  same  shall  have  been  either  refused  or  unreason- 
ably delayed. 

After  such  a  demand,  should  prompt  justice  be  refused  by  the  Mex- 
ican Gk)vernment,  we  may  appeal  to  all  nations,  not  only  for  the  equity 
and  moderation  with  which  we  shall  have  acted  toward  a  sister  Repub- 
lic, but  for  the  necessity  which  will  then  compel  us  to  seek  redress  for 
our  wrongs,  either  by  actual  war  or  by  reprisals.  The  subject  will 
then  be  presented  before  Congress  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session  in  a  clear  and  distinct  form,  and  the  committee  can  not  doubt 
but  that  such  measures  will  be  immediately  adopted  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  country  and  insure  ample  repara- 
tion to  our  injured  fellow-citizens.  They  leave  the  mode  and  manner 
of  making  this  demand  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Before  concluding  their  report,  the  committee  deem  it  necessary  to 
submit  a  few  remarks  upon  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Gorostiza,  the  late 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  to  the  United  States.  In  regard  to  that  functionary  they 
concur  fully  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Forsyth,  that  he  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  prejudices  which  distorted  and  discolored  every  object  which 
he  saw  while  in  this  country.  On  the  15th  October,  1836,  he  termi- 
nated his  mission  by  demanding  his  passports.  And  for  what  reason? 
Because  the  President  refused  to  recall  the  orders  which  he  had  issued 
to  the  general  commanding  the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Texas,  directing  him  to  pass  the  frontier,  should  it  be 
found  a  necessary  measure  of  self-defense;  but  prohibiting  him  from 
pursuing  this  course  unless  the  Indians  were  actually  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities against  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  he  had  undoubted 
evidence  that  such  hostilities  were  intended  and  were  actually  prepar- 
ing within  the  Mexican  territory. 

A  civil  war  was  then  raging  in  Texas.  The  Texan  troops  occupied 
positions  between  the  forces  of  Mexico  and  the  warlike  and  restless 
tribes  of  Indians  along  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
manifest  that  Mexico  could  not  possibly  restrain  by  force  these  tribes 
within  her  limits  from  hostile  incursions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  as  she  had  engaged  to  do  by  the  thirty-third  article  of 
the  treaty.  No  matter  how  strong  may  have  been  her  inclination,  the 
ability  was  entirely  wanting.  Under  such  circumstances,  what  became 
the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States?  If  he  entertained 
reasonable  apprehensions  that  these  savages  meditated  an  attack  from 
the  Mexican  territory  against  the  defenseless  citizens  along  our  fron- 
tier, was  he  obliged  to  order  our  troops  to  stand  upon  the  line  and 
wait  until  the  Indians,  who  know  no  rule  of  warfare  but  indiscrimi- 
nate carnage  and  plunder,  should  actually  invade  our  territory?  To 
state  the  proposition  is  to  answer  the  question.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, our  forces  had  a  right,  both  by  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
great  and  universal  law  of  self-defense,  to  take  a  i)osition  in  advance 
of  our  frontier,  in  the  country  inliabited  by  these  savages,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  and  restraining  their  incursions. 

Ilie  Sabine  is  so  distant  from  Washington  that  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  intrust  this  discretionary  power  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral. If  the  President  had  not  issued  such  orders  in  advance,  all  the 
evils  might  have  been  inflicted  before  the  remedy  could  have  been 
applied;  and,  in  tliat  event,  he  would  have  been  justly  responsible 
for  the  mui'dei'sand  devastation  which  might  have  been  committed  by 
the  Mexican  Indians  on  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

When  these  discretionary  orders  were  issued  to  General  Gaines, 
tliey  were  immediati^ly  communicated  to  Mr.  Gorostiza,  in  the  most 
frank  and  friendly  spirit.  The  fullest  explanations  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding were  made  to  him,  and  he  was  over  and  over  again  assured  that 
this  occupation  of  the  Mexican  territory,  should  it  become  necessary, 
would  be  of  a  limited,  temporary,  and  purely  defensive  character,  and 
should  continue  no  longer  than  the  danger  existed;  that  the  President 
solemnly  disclaimed  an}^  intention  of  occupying  the  territory  beyond 
the  Sabine  with  a  view  of  taking  possession  of  it,  as  belonging  to  the 
United  States;  and  that  this  military  movement  should  produce  no 
effect  whatever  upon  the  boundary  question. 

The  committee  believe  that  Mr.  Gorostiza  ought  to  have  been  satis- 
fied with  these  explanations.  But  they  failed  to  produce  any  effect 
upon  his  mind.  W ithout  instructions  from  his  Government,  he  retired 
from  his  mission  upon  his  own  responsibility.  This  was  not  all. 
Before  he  left  the  United  States  he  i^ublished  a  pamphlet  containing 
a  portion  of  his  correspondence  with  our  Government  and  with  his 
own,  from  which  latter  it  appears  that,  while  engaged  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  his  special  mission  here,  he  was  making  charges  of  bad  faith 
against  the  United  States  to  the  Mexican  secretary  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. The  committee  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  glaring  impropriety 
of  such  conduct.  The  publication  of  such  a  pamphlet  by  a  foreign 
minister,  in  the  country  to  which  he  has  been  accredited,  before  tak- 
ing his  departure,  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  appeal 
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to  the  people  against  the  acts  of  their  own  Government.  It  was  a 
gross  violation  of  that  diploraatic  courtesy  which  ought  ever  to  be 
observed  between  independent  nations,  and  deserves  the  severest 
condemnation.  This  act  was  still  more  extraordinary  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  almost  immediately  followed  the  note  of  Mr.  Dickins  to 
him  of  the  20th  October,  1836,  assuring  him  that  the  President  would 
instruct  Mr.  Ellis  to  make  such  explanations  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment of  the  conduct  of  that  of  the  United  States  as  he  believed  would 
be  satisfactory. 

The  committee  regret  to  learn  from  the  note  of  Mr.  Ellis  to  Mr. 
Forsyth  of  the  9th  December  last,  that  the  Mexican  Government  has 
publicly  approved  of  the  conduct  of  its  minister  whilst  in  the  U  nited 
States.  They  trust  that  a  returning  sense  of  justice  may  induce  it  to 
reconsider  this  determination.  They  are  willing  to  believe  that  it 
never  could  have  been  made,  had  that  Government  previously  re- 
ceived the  promised  explanation  of  the  President,  contained  in  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr.  Ellis  of  the  lOth  December,  1836,  which, 
unfortunately,  did  not  reach  Mexico  until  after  the  latter  had  taken 
his  departure.  This  letter,  with  the  President's  message  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  can  not  fail  to  convince 
the  Mexican  Government  how  much  they  have  been  misled  by  the 
representations  of  their  minister. 

After  a  full  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  committee 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  concur  in  opinion  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  another  demand  ought  to  he  made  for  the  redress  of  our  grievances 
from  the  Mexican  Government,  the  mode  and  manner  of  which,  under  the  thirty- 
fourth  uticle  of  the  treaty,  so  far  as  it  may  be  applicable,  are  properly  confided 
to  his  discretion.  They  can  not  doubt,  from  the  justice  of  our  claims,  that  this 
demand  will  result  in  speedy  redress;  but.  should  they  be  disappointed  in  this 
reasonable  expectation,  a  state  of  things  will  then  have  occuned  which  will  make 
it  the  imperative  duty  of  Congress  promptly  to  consider  what  further  measures 
may  be  required  by  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  the  rights  of  our  injured  fellow- 
citizens. 

(Leg.  Jour.,  p.  265.) 


[See  pp.  5,  7,  12,  19,  196.] 
TWENTY-SIXTH  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION. 

April  13,  1840. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Calhoun,  of  March  4, 1840,  as  to  national  rights  of 
vessels  and  their  exemption  from  search  by  vessels  of  other  nations, 
Mr.  Buchanan  reported  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  a  ship  or  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  in  time  of  peace, 
engaged  in  a  lawful  voyage,  is,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  under 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  which  her  flag  belongs;  as 
much  so  as  if  constituting  a  part  of  its  own  domain. 

Resolved,  That  if  such  ship  or  vessel  should  be  forced  by  stress  of 
weather  or  other  unavoidable  cause  into  the  port  and  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  friendly  power,  she  and  her  cargo  and  persons  on 
board,  with  their  property  and  all  the  rights  belonging  to  their  per- 
sonal relations,  as  established  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  which  they 
belong,  would  be  placed  under  the  protection  which  the  laws  of 
nations  extend  to  the  unfortunate  under  such  circumstances. 

Resolved^  That  the  brig  Enterpnse,  which  was  forced  unavoidably 
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by  stress  of  weather  into  Port  Hamilton,  Bermuda  Island,  while  on  a 
lawful  voyage  on  the  high  seas  from  one  port  of  the  Union  to  another, 
comes  within  the  principles  embraced  in  the  foregoing  resolutions; 
and  that  the  seizure  and  detention  of  the  negroes  on  board  by  the 
local  authority  of  the  island  was  an  act  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nations  and  highly  unjust  to  our  own  citizens,  to  whom  they  belong. 
(Leg.  Jour.,  pp.  216, 303, 311.) 


[See  pp.  33,  72,  74, 118,  199,  219.] 
TWENTY-EIGHTH  CONGBESS,  SECOND  SESSION. 

February  4,  1845. 

[Senate  Report  No.  79.] 

Mr.  Archer,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted 
the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  which  have  been  referred 
sundry  joint  resolutions  and  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  also  sundry  instructions  of  State  legislatures,  and  memo- 
rials and  petitions  on  the  same  subject,  have  had  the  same  under  con- 
sideration, and  report: 

The  question  of  the  incorporation  of  Texas  into  the  United  States 
has  awakened  and  is  exercising  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  reflection 
and  the  sensibilities  of  the  country.  The  interests  it  addresses  are  so 
powerful  and  the  prepossessions  and  feelings  to  which  it  appeals  so 
vehement  in  their  temper  as  fully  to  explain  the  solicitude  which 
hangs  oii  the  decision.  This  feeling  is  as  diffused  as  intense — every 
head  is  filled  with  the  interest  of  the  discussion  and  every  tongue 
employed  in  it.  Nor  is  the  prognostic  yet  decisive  of  the  issue,  the 
scales  of  the  controversy  depending  by  a  beam  too  tremulous  to  give 
assurance  of  their  adjustment. 

Excitement,  unhappily,  is  not  confined  to  individual  sentiment. 
This  temper  has  extended  itself  to  some  of  the  public  bodies  of  the 
country,  evincing  in  their  proceedings  the  malignity  of  its  influence. 
The  accents  unhallowed  have  been  heard  in  more  than  one  quarter 
denouncing  danger  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union  in  the  event  of  the 
refusal  to  annex  Texas  in  some  parte — of  the  persistence  in  the  policy 
of  doing  so  in  others. 

In  a  condition  like  this  of  the  temper  in  which  the  subject  of  the 
policy  of  annexation  is  regarded  the  committee  could  have  no  hope 
of  contributing  to  any  advantageous  result  were  they  to  engage  in  the 
discussion.  Opinion  is  too  inflexible  in  ite  array  on  the  different  sides 
of  the  question  for  further  discussion  to  promise  successful  inroad  on 
either  side.  The  committee,  desirous  in  this  state  of  the  question  to 
be  at  liberty  to  decline  it,  find  authority  for  doing  so  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  reference  to  them.  The  propositions  submitted,  being 
framed  in  each  instance  with  a  view  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the 
real  intendment  of  the  submission  to  them  has  not  been  so  much  to 
elicit  an  opinion  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  policy  of  annexation  as 
to  report  on  the  fitness  of  the  several  schemes  proposed  for  carrying  the 
policy  into  effect.  In  this  view,  which  has  been  impressed  forcibly  on 
the  committee,  they  have  not  felt  that  they  would  be  practicing  any 
imi)roi>er  avoidance  of  a  duty  imposed  upon  them  in  deciding  to  con- 
fine their  research  to  the  character  of  the  measures  referred  as  the 
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proposed  expedients  of  annexation,  leaving  aside,  not  as  inapproiHriate 
to  their  office  of  inquiry,  but  as  already  passed  on,  though  in  different 
modes,  by  the  country,  the  large  and  agitating  topic  of  the  expediency. 
This  explanation  they  do  not  permit  themselves  to  doubt  mil,  if  not 
received  by  the  Senate  with  approval,  attract  no  reproof  of  the  course 
they  have  adopted. 

Confined,  then,  to  the  question  of  the  qualification  of  the  schemes 
of  annexation  proposed,  they  have  supposed  this  inquiry  of  qualifica- 
tion to  relate  to  the  constitutional  discussions  which  have  been  raised 
in  connection  with  the  propositions  of  annexation,  respectively.  These 
last  questions,  as  the  assigned  province  of  their  inquiry,  they  proceed 
to  consider. 

The  propositions  of  annexation  have  a  pervading  character  and 
involve,  all  of  them,  the  assertion  of  two  distinctive  principles:  First. 
That  a  i)ower  to  annex  foreign  territory  and  population  belongs  to 
the  Gk)vemment.  Second.  That  this  power  is  deposited  with  Con- 
gress— ^the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  These  assertions 
resolve  in  subdivisions:  First.  Is  there  a  power  in  the  Government  to 
introduce  foreign  territory  into  the  Union?  If  there  be,  is  Congress 
the  department  to  exert  it?  Is  there  power  to  introduce  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Union,  in  mass,  a  foreign  popuLEttion?  If  there  be,  which  is  the 
department' — is  it  Congress — which  has  the  authority  to  exert  it?  And 
if  foreign  territory  and  population  may,  under  the  Constitution,  be 
admitted  into  the  Union,  can  they  be  received  in  combination — ^that 
is  to  say,  in  the  form  of  a  political  State,  sloughing  off  its  primordial 
condition  in  this  respect,  and  transferring  itself  to  the  Union  as  a 
member? 

These,  and  resulting  in  this  mode  of  resolution,  form  the  topics  for 
examination  to  which  the  committee  have  to  address  themselves. 

And  of  these,  first,  is  there  a  power  in  the  Government  to  make 
acquisition  of  foreign  territory?  This  inquiry  is  not  precluded,  it 
must  be  observed,  by  the  fact  that  the  power  has  been  exerted — acqui- 
esced in — territory  to  a  great  extent  acquired,  and  this  distributed  in 
modes  of  irrevocable  disposition.  The  power  may  have  been  unduly 
exerted — assumed — or  circumstHnces  may  have  had  existence  forming 
one  of  the  allowed  cases  in  which  restraint,  even  moral  as  well  as 
political,  is  permitted  to  be  dispensed  with.  Circumstances  of  this 
character,  it  does  not  admit  of  denial,  are  of  possible  though  not  of 
frequent  occurrence.  An  imperious  pervading  law  holds  sway  over 
all  the  institutions  of  man.  Their  peculiar  requirements,  however 
recommended  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  affairs,  must  bend  to  the 
principle  of  their  creation — a  paramount  utility.  Nor  can  the  propo- 
sition admit  of  controversy  that  the  cases  to  which  this  privilege  of 
exception  may  apply  may  be  short  of  the  rigor  of  the  recognized  prin- 
ciple of  the  sains  populi.  Institutions  and  their  forms,  of  the  highest 
gnide,  constitutions  of  government,  have  no  exemption  from  this  law 
of  relaxation  of  an  inflexible  rigor  in  possible  modifications  of  con- 
tingency. 

To  the  description  falling  under  this  rule  of  relaxation  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  (the  first  of  our 
terrijborial  acquisitions)  would  without  question  have  been  assignable 
had  it  needed  such  defense.  Neither  the  laws  of  nature,  nor  reason, 
nor  the  ties,  not  less  exacting  than  interest,  of  affinity,  could  demand 
of  the  West  continued  adherence  to  the  Union  if  the  control  of  the 
debouchment  of  the  Mississippi  were  not  secured  to  it.  To  this  region 
this  debouchment  was  the  artery  of  life.     In  the  obstruction  of  its 
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circulation,  the  gigantic  limb  must  perish,  which,  destined  to  be,  as 
was  foreseen,  and  as  it  has  become,  the  strength  and  pride  of  the 
Union.  And  obstruction  had  then  recently  occuiTed,  the  menace  of 
it  permanent,  of  this  vital  circulation. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  at  the  head 
of  our  affairs,  '*  seized,"  to  wnploy  his  own  language,  '*a  fugitive 
occurrence  "  to  realize  a  great  and  signal  and  inappreciable  benefit  to 
his  country,  which  would  have  been  his  title  to  renown  had  the  author 
of  the  Declaration  which  announced  the  Indei)endence  of  his  country 
and  who  had  aided  to  fix  its  foundations  wanted  further  title  to  repu- 
talion. 

And  yet  this  same  author  of  this  magnificent  achievement  was  the 
person  to  fix  the  stigma  of  an  illegitimate  acquirement  on  the  trophy 
wliich  he  had  consecrat<>d  to  his  country.  Not  only  did  he  not  arro- 
gate, he  was  loud,  on  the  contrary,  and  emphatic  in  the  disclaimer  of 
the  authority  he  had  wielded,  if  not  in  the  preservation,  for  the  great 
advancement  of  his  country.  His  vindication — for,  even  in  the  com- 
placency and  pride  of  the  memorable  merit,  it  was  he  that  held  the 
tone  of  vindication  and  invoked  the  application  of  indemnity — ^his  vin- 
dication he  put  on  the  ground  of  a  benefit  too  large  to  admit  of  sacri- 
fice to  the  inhibition  even  of  the  Constitution.  The  language  is  so 
remarkable  and  the  position  of  Mr.  Jefferson  so  peculiar  to  the  queish 
tion  of  power  in  discussion  that  omission  to  quote  it  particularly  would 
want  excuse  in  the  analysis  of  a  question  a  material  part  of  which  is 
its  history.     This  quotation  follows: 

This  treaty  fsaid  he.  referring  to  the  then  recent  fact  of  the  aconisitlon]  must, 
of  ('ourse,  be  laid  before  both  Houses  [CongressJ,  because  both  haye  important 
functions  to  exercise  respecting  it.  They,  I  presume,  will  see  their  daty  to  their 
country  in  ratifying  and  paying  for  it.  so  as  to  secure  a  good  which  would  otib- 
erwise  xjrobably  never  be  again  in  their  power.  But  I  suppose  they  must  then 
appeal  to  the  nation  for  an  additional  article  to  the  Constitution,  approving  and 
confirniiii^  an  act  which  the  nation  had  not  previously  authorized.  TneConstita- 
tion  has  made  no  provision  for  our  holding  foreign  territory,  still  less  for  inoor- 
porating  foreign  nations  into  onr  Union.  The  Executive,  in  seizing  the  fugitive 
occurrence,  which  so  much  advances  the  good  of  their  country,  has  done  an  act 
beyond  the  Constitution. 

Subsequent  reference  is  made  to  an  act  of  indemnity,  and,  in  another 
place,  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  suggested,  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  case  of  Louisiana,  and  for  that  of  the  introduction  of 
Florida,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  last  acquisition. 

Recurrence,  then,  to  the  earliest  and  fundamental  precedent  of  the 
exercise  of  the  power  in  question  would  yield  no  support  to  the  claim 
of  it.  The  exercise,  on  the  contrary,  founds  its  claim  to  vindication 
on  the  plea  exclusively  of  a  superior  occurrence  of  public  exigency, 
which  overrode  the  restriction  of  the  Constitution.  Exercise  of  the 
power,  therefore,  seeking  vindication  under  this  precedent,  would 
have  to  bring  itself  witliin  the  same  predicament — invoke  the  author- 
ity of  the  same  plea. 

The  committee,  however,  refer  to  this  history  of  the  first  exercise  of 
the  power,  and  the  doubt  which  was  attached  to  its  regularity  as  an 
essential  part  (as  they  have  already  said)  of  the  statement  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  power,  and 
not  at  all  as  designing  any  expression  of  concurrence  in  the  doubt. 
They  hold  this  doubt,  on  the  contrary,  to  want  foundation  in  a  just 
const  ruction  of  the  Constitution.  That  as  the  exertion  of  the  power 
in  the  instances  of  it«  exertion  had  been,  in  a  high  degree,  fraught 
with  public  benefit,  so  the  exertion  was  void  of  any  stain  of  irregular- 
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ity  and  assumption.  The  acts  of  exertion  having  taken  their  place 
in  our  history,  the  object  is  eminently  desirable  to  relieve  them  from 
stigma,  and  to  the  committee  the  office,  grateful,  of  being  instruments, 
if  thej'^  may  become  such,  in  the  effectuation  of  the  removal.  Occa- 
sions for  the  further  exercise  may  be  presented  in  other  times.  In  the 
honest  judgments  of  many  an  instance  is  presented  at  this  moment 
for  exertion  of  the  power  no  less  fruitful  in  service  and  honor  than 
those  which  have  gone  before  it.  The  room  for  regret  were  undoubted, 
if  occasions  such  as  these,  should  they  offer,  must  be  repulsed,  or  bo 
availed  of  "with  reattachment  of  a  stigma  in  their  seizure." 

The  committee,  or  a  majority  (and  when  the  designation  is  employed 
it  is  desired  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  importing  only  a  majority), 
entertained  the  undoubting  opinion  that  not  on  what  have  received 
tlie  denomination  of  latitudinous  or  liberal  principles  of  construction 
of  the  Constitution  only,  but  in  conformity  with  the  strictest,  the 
pk)wer  in  question  is  clearlj'  to  be  derived. 

It  will  be  necessary,  obviously,  in  the  maintenance  of  this  assertion, 
to  advert,  in  the  degree  which  the  purpose  may  require,  to  the  princi- 
ples of  this  strict  construction  referred  to,  in  the  way  of  measuring 
the  assertion  by  their  requirements,  and  ascertaining  if  it  will  bear 
their  tests  and  modes  of  application  of  them. 

The  fundamental  assumption,  then,  of  the  school  of  strict  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  conformed  entirely  to  the  fact,  is  that  the 
Constitution  makes  a  grant  of  powers,  limited  so  strictly  as  to  be  com- 
prehended by  a  schedule  of  enumeration  of  the  powers,  with  the 
appurtenance  onlj'^  of  incidents  essential...  According  to  this  construc- 
tion, there  are  none  other  than  named  powers  in  the  instrument — the 
principal  powers  with  their  proper  names,  the  incidental  or  subsidiary 
with  a  common  name  of  '* necessary  and  proper;"  that  is  to  say,  fair, 
not  forced,  accidents  of  the  principal  or  enumerated  powers.  A  name 
by  definition  is  as  much  a  name,  though  not  as  exact,  as  an  expressed 
one.  The  definition  of  their  required  attributes  gives  name  to  the 
subsidiary  or  incidental  powers  in  the  Constitution.  The  principal 
powers  are  set  down  by  their  cognomen,  or  names  proper.  But  defini- 
tion is  naming,  as  naming  is  nothing  else  than  a  more  compendious 
form  of  definition. 

Any  power,  then,  to  be  valid  under  the  Constitution,  must  be  able 
to  answer  to  its  name — the  name  in  the  ease  of  the  subsidiary  powers 
being  a  famil}^  name,  the  name  of  a  class  of  powei*s.  Whether  the 
power  in  discussion  over  the  introduction  of  territory  will  answer  the 
test  of  this  description,  has  a  name  given,  or  proper  to  which  it  may 
respond,  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

The  foreign  territory  which  the  nation  has  acquired  having  come 
through  the  avenue  of  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  Government, 
the  opinion  until  very  recently  has  prevailed  universally  that  this  was 
the  sole  avenue  through  which  it  could  be  derived.  When  it  has  been 
inquired,  Wheredoes  the  treaty-making  authority  find  power  to  acquire 
territory?  it  has  been  replied,  by  some  of  the  politicians  of  the  coun- 
try, that  the  treaty-making  power  has  been  subjected  to  no  limit  by 
expression  in  the  Constitution;  that  no  limit  is  therefore  predicable 
of  its  mnge,  which  is  as  wide  as  the  exterior  exigencies  of  the  nation. 

It  was  the  just  remark  of  Mr.  Jefferson  that  if  the  power  had  this 
extent  of  range,  then  we  had  no  Constitution;  that  there  was  indeed  a 
paiHjr,  but  a  blank  one.  The  committee  yield  entire  assent  to  this 
opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  to  his  further  doctrine,  and  that  of  his 
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school,  that  if  the  power  has  limits  they  must  be  constituted  by  the 
objects  of  the  powers  named  in  the  Constitution.  If  this  be  so,  the 
doctrine  is  sound;  then  the  treaty-making  power  can  never  have 
capacity  of  exertion  unless  in  the  cases  in  which  its  aid  is  invoked  by 
some  one  of  the  expressed  powers  to  carry  out  the  purpose  which,  being 
of  exterior  relation,  the  powers  of  domestic  sphere  of  operation  would 
be  unable  for  that  reason  to  reach  without  the  aid  of  this  power  of 
exterior  operation.  The  treaty-making  power,  under  this  construc- 
tion, can  never  be  s,uj  other  than  subsidiarj'' — is  never  a  power  inde- 
I)en(lent  in  its  vocation,  however  it  is  so  in  its  name  and  structure. 
It  is  the  handmaid — waits  on  the  occasions  of  the  other  powers;  and 
though  in  no  posture  to  receive  orders  from  them,  it  never  yet  moves 
to  its  exertion  save  in  subordination  to  their,  desires. 

This  character  of  the  treaty-making  power  it  is  very  important,  in 
reference  to  just  construction  of  the  Constitution,  to  establish;  and 
tlie  establishment  of  this,  with  another  related  proposition,  extremely  . 
essential  to  the  argument  in  relation  to  the  power  of  acquiring  terri- 
tory, which  the  committee  have  under  review.  Let  the  proposition  be 
considered  as  conceded  that  the  treaty-making  power  is  never  to  exert 
its  ollice  but  in  subservience  or  execution  of  an  object  of  another  power. 
Then  the  related  proposition  follows,  that  there  must  be  a  purpose  or 
object  of  another  power  to  antecede  exterior,  and  therefore  which  it 
can  not  attain  except  bj'  the  auxiliaiy  function  of  the  trcMty-making 
1)0  we  r. 

This  anal^^sis  and  description  of  its  appropriate  office  contains  the 
treaty-making  power  surely  in  entirelj'  safe  limits.  It  can  not  act 
except  on  behalf  of  another  power,  and  in  a  case  in  which  the  object, 
being  exterior,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  that  other  domestic  power. 

But  let  it  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  although  this 
treaty  only  acts  for  other  powers  and  in  the  single  sphere  of  exterior 
concerns,  within  this  sphere  no  other  power  has  privilege  to  intrude; 
the  domain  is  all  its  own,  in  a  property  exclusive.  If  the  affair  to  be 
acc()nii)lished  be  exterior  and  require  the  intervention  of  compact  to 
accomplish  it,  here  with  the  treaty-making  power  is  the  office,  and  the 
sole  office,  to  accomplish  it.  No  other  power  has  privilege  to  touch. 
The  questions  are  presented :  Is  the  affair  exterior?  Does  it  require 
the  exercise  of  the  function  of  compact  for  its  arrangement?  Then 
here  is  the  province,  not  more  undisputed  than  it  is  exclusive,  to  act. 
The  power  to  which  all  exterior  affairs,  demanding  arrangement  by 
compact,  which  can  only  be  effected  through  arrangement,  compact, 
by  l)argain — these  implying  all  of  them  terms,  stipulations,  condi- 
tions— the  power  to  which  these  things  are  confided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, how  can  it  be  intruded  upon  lawfully,  invaded  in  its  province, 
divested  of  its  jurisdiction? 

Is  not  this  intrusion,  invasion,  overthrow  of  an  appointed,  distinct, 
l)lain  jurisdiction  established  by  the  Constitution  perpetrated  when 
any  matter  which  is  admitted  to  be  foreign  and  admitted  to  be  inexe- 
culable,  excei)t  by  the  instrumentality  of  aiTangement,  is  seized  by 
another  power  or  department  of  the  Government  and  transferred  to 
its  own  jurisdiction? 

This  reasoning,  which  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  subject  to  just 
impeachment,  decides  one,  and  that  not  the  least  important,  of  the 
questions  under  the  review  of  the  conunittee.  The  period  of  the  dis- 
cussion for  its  application  to  that  topic  has  not  yet  been  reached.  At 
the  appropriate  season  the  application  will  be  invited. 

In  the  necessity  to  the  progress'  of  the  argument  of  treating  and 
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exx)oiinding  the  just  character  of  the  treaty-making  power  the  order 
of  the  argument  has  been  in  some  degree  disturbed.  Let  it  be  restored — 
the  path  pursued  of  the  inquiry  into  the  derivation  of  the  power  to 
acquire  foreign  territory,  of  which  the  committ.ee  have  professed  them- 
selves the  advocat-es. 

This  power,  it  has  been  seen,  if  it  be  a  true,  not  a  spurious,  deriva- 
tion of  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution,  must  answer  to  a  name — 
an  expressed  name  or  a  family  name.  Is  its  name  in  the  Constitution? 
Not  expressed.  Indeed,  expression  is  there  which  would  wear  the 
appearance  of  condemning  this  power  to  exclusion.  Power  is  given 
to  purchase  and  exercise  exclusive  control  over  portions  of  domestic 
territory,  of  dimensions  extremely  circumscribed,  and  that  under  a 
limitation  to  objects  minutely  specified.  "  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  exercise  exclusive  legislation,"  etc.,  "over  all  places  purchased  by 
consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State,"  etc.,  ''for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings."  A 
power  could  not  be  conveyed  under  guard  of  limitation  more  strict  as 
regards  the  facultj'  of  acquisition.  The  limit  is  to  small  surfaces,  for 
purposes  not  large  in  their  scope,  and  this  under  the  superadded 
restraint  of  the  requisition  of  a  State  consent.  But  the  power  which 
the  Government  is  permitted  to  exeil)  over  territory  acquired  abroad, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  is  of  the  same  extent  as  regards 
jui'isdiction  precisely  with  this,  which  is  given  under  guards  so  spe- 
cific and  strict  in  relation  to  the  purchase  of  domestic  territory.  In 
the  case  of  each  the  power,  as  regards  jurisdiction,  is  of  the  largest 
description — that  is  to  say,  discretionary.  "Congress  shall  have  power 
to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting, 
the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States."  Put 
on  the  foot  of  property,  subject,  like  that,  to  power  of  disposal — unlim- 
it<?d  privilege  to  regulate,  with  no  restraint.  This  is  the  condition, 
a«  respects  jurisdiction,  to  which  territory  acquired  abroad  comes  on 
its  admission  to  the  authority  of  the  Union.  What  authority  is  to  be 
conceived  of  with  scope  move  unconfined?  How  can  the  conception  be 
framed,  in  connection  with  restraint,  as  respects  the  purchase  of  sur- 
faces the  most  minute  of  domestic  territory,  of  the  gi'antof  a  faculty 
undetiued  and  at  the  same  time  unlimited  entirely  as  regards  the  acqui- 
sition of  foreign  territory?  How  are  the  stint  in  tlie  one  case,  the  pro- 
fusion in  the  other,  to  be  put  into  reconcilement?  How  find  permis- 
sion to  make  inference  of  any  concession  of  a  power  to  acquire  terri- 
tory abroad?  If  designed,  must  it  not  in  these  circumstances  have 
been  expressed,  set  down  in  the  Constitution  by  the  side  of  the  limited 
power  to  make  acquisition  by  purchase  of  domestic  territory,  or  put 
into  the  elaborate  schedule  of  the  enumerated  powers  in  the  instru- 
ment? The  inference  adverse  to  the  admission  of  the  power  from  this 
source  of  construction  would  be  irresistible  but  for  a  countervailing 
principle  of  yet  higher  import;  and  that  is  that  inference  from  the 
omission  to  express  positively  must  give  way  to  any  that  may  flow  by 
fair  deduction  from  that  which  has  been  expressed.  This  power  to 
get  foreign  territorial  possessions  has  not,  indeed,  been  set  out  by 
expression  in  the  Constitution,  as  might  have  been  expected,  suppos- 
ing it  eonteifiplated.  Yet,  still,  if  it  be  found  really,  by  fair  inquisi- 
tion, wrapped  in  a  power  or  powers  which  have  been  set  down,  just 
construction  finds  no  warrant  for  setting  it  aside  and  putting  it  under 
ban  as  spurious. 

Is,  then,  this  power  to  make  acquisition  of  territory  abroad  within 
the  pale  of  the  Constitution?    Does  it  answer  to  the  name  which  it 
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has  been  seen  is  prescribed  in  relation  to  power  seeking  admission  to 
this  pale?  Can  it  give  the  countersign  of  the  Constitution  to  gain 
admission  as  a  regular  enlisted  soldier  in  the  service  to  the  camp? 
That  is  the  proposition  to  be  inquired  of — the  matter  to  be  ascertained. 

The  power  must  be  by  a  plain,  not  a  forced  construction — the  deriva- 
tive of  one  of  the  named  powers  in  the  Constitution.  Of  which  of 
these  is  it  attributable  as  a  clear  incident?  Is  there  any  one?  Answer, 
more  than  one.  Territory  may  be  a  subject  of  transfer  in  several 
modes.  Conquest  transfers,  it  is  one  of  the  recognized  modes;  so  does 
purchase.  Or  the  supposition  may  be  made  of  a  voluntaiy  concession 
by  the  i)olitical  authority  holding  command  of  a  territory,  with  a  view 
to  incorporation  with  another,  such  as  we  have  lately  seen  under  dis- 
cussion among  ourselves.  In  either  of  these  modes  can  the  United 
States  become,  with  allowance  from  their  Constitution,  the  receptacle 
of  a  grant  of  territory  exterior  to  their  limits?  The  United  States  and 
their  Government,  like  all  other  powers  in  recognized  independence, 
have  the  faculty  (in  our  Constitution  expressed)  to  declare  and  conduct 
war;  of  course,  to  make  conquest  of  territory  if  occasion  require;  of 
course,  to  retain  it  in  permanent  occupation  if  the  same  occasion  be 
found  to  demand  this  condition.  Here,  then,  is  the  faculty  uncon- 
tested to  make  the  acquisition  of  foreign  territory.  To  which  of  the 
departments  of  the  Government  this  faculty  is  to  be  properly  con- 
sidered as  inuring — with  which  it  resides — wUl  be  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration in  another  branch  of  the  inquiry. 

Next,  acquisition  by  purchase.  Is  there  a  competency  to  this  mode 
of  acquisition?  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  has  appeared,  when  he  exerted  this 
power  of  purchase  in  the  case  of  Louisiana,  held  the  opinion  negative 
of  the  power.  Is  that  to  he  regarded  the  just  interpretation?  The 
spectacle  would  be  an  anomaly,  indeed,  of  a  faculty  admitted  in  a 
government  te  possess  itself  of  foreign  territorj'^  by  the  instrument  of 
war,  and  yet  precluded  from  the  uses  and  power  of  the  exercise  of 
this  faculty  in  peace.  The  occasions  for  the  acquisition  of  territory 
being  sincere  and  strong  in  possible  instances,  as  in  that  of  Louisiana^ 
where  the  acquisition  would  have  been  made  with  certainty  by  war 
if  th^  effectuation  of  the  object  had  not  taken  place  in  peace,  what 
sort  of  a  government  would  that  be,  which,  having  real  occasion  for 
the  possession  of  foreign  temtory — the  mode  of  acquisition  to  be 
blameless,  as  purchase — was  so  constrained  by  its  constitution  as  to 
be  obliged  to  renounce  the  advantages  of  the  acquisition,  or  have 
to  purchase  them  by  declaration  of  war  against  the  party  willing  to 
transfer  the  possession  desired?  The  idea  of  this  form  of  bounty  to 
war,  and  comprehended,  too,  among  the  restrictive  properties  of  the 
Government  (which  is  the  character  of  the  denial  of  the  power  to 
acquire  a  foreign  possession  in  the  mode  of  purchase  under  our  Con- 
stitution) it  would  be  no  indulgence  of  license  to  call  ridiculous  but 
for  the  names  of  the  persons  who  have  avowed  it. 

Is,  then,  the  Government  of  the  Union  endued  with  the  power  to 
gain  a  foreign  possession  in  the  mode  of  purchase?  Have  the  gains 
of  territory,  great  in  extent,  of  value  inapi)reciable,  which  have  been 
made  in  this  mode  of  acquisition  been  justly  liable  to  the  stigma  of 
ae([uisition  not  authorized  by  the  Constitution  of  the  nrftion? 

The  committee,  or  a  portion  of  them,  deem  this  opprobrium  gratui- 
tous altogether;  that  the  imputation  of  assumption  of  power  not 
authorized  ought  not  to  attach  to  the  history  of  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  though  he  has  himself  been  the  author  of  it. 

The  doubt  on  this  subject  is  believed  to  have  resulted  from  the  cir- 
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cumstance  of  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  relative  to  this  exercise 
of  the  faculty  of  purchase — the  clause  which  defines  and  sets  out  the 
objects  of  the  application  of  money,  known,  for  brevity,  as  the  appro- 
priating clause  of  the  Constitution,  having  became  very  early  a  topic 
of  vehement  contention  between  the  rival  parties  which  sprung  from 
the  first  administration  of  the  Government.  The  terms  of  the  clause 
give  to  Congress  "the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
etc.,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States."  By  one  construction  of  this  phrase 
"the  general  welfare"  was  said  to  convey  a  scope  of  application  of 
money  coextensive  with  the  convenient  occasions  which  discretion 
might  assign  to  the  public  expenditure.  This  construction  was 
arraigned,  and  justly,  of  latitude  at  once  unfounded,  and  full  of  a 
dangerous  discretion  in  the  office  most  exposed  in  Government  to 
abuse  the  disbursement  of  its  revenues. 

As  is  the  law  of  the  human  moral  constitution,  the  party,  filled  with 
just  impression  of  the  character  of  this  dangerous  intei*pretation  of 
the  phrase  in  question,  was  impelled  to  a  reverse  extreme  in  the  denial 
to  the  phrase  of  all  operation,  maintaining  that  it  was  to  the  powers 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution  and  the  execution  of  their  proper  pur- 
poses that  the  application  of  money  could  alone  be  made  and  by  this 
measure  to  be  confined.  The  objection  to  this  construction  was  not 
permitted  to  avail,  that  it  left  no  scope  of  operation  whatever  to  the 
phrase  "general  welfare"  in  the  clause,  treating  it  as  surplusage. 

To  a  construction  of  that  instrument  which  assigns  to  any  clause, 
phrase,  or  word  in  it  this  character  no  man  who  has  penetrated  suc- 
cessfully the  anatomy  of  its  composition  can  be  ever  brought  to  accede. 
Marked,  as  it  is  by  consenting  eulogy,  for  the  refinement  of  its  struc- 
ture, no  less  than  the  magnitude  of  the  tribute  of  benefit  it  accords, 
let  no  presumption,  standing  in  the  view  of  this  refinement  and  its 
results,  pronounce  impeachment  against  the  structure;  alleged  defi- 
ciency of  provision  or  excess;  stone  or  beam  wanting  or  superabun- 
dant; expression  conveying  too  much  or  importing  nothing;  of  signi- 
fication mischievous  or  void  of  operation.  Nor  is  there  clause  or 
phrase  in  the  instrument  more  forcibly  illustrative  of  this  just  praise 
than  this  misconstrued  example,  part  of  the  definition  of  the  applica- 
tion of  money  in  the  appropriating  clause  of  the  Constitution.  It  has 
been  construed  to  have  import  of  dangerous  latitude;  to  be  void  of  a 
distinctive  import.  In  opposition  to  tlie  last  of  these  interpretations, 
the  want  of  import,  it  will  be  found  to  have  one  full  of  significance. 
In  opposition  to  the  second,  the  imputation  of  latitudinous  import,  it 
will  be  found  to  have  one  purely  restrictive  of  the  expenditure  of 
revenue — the  reverse  exactly  of  the  characteristic  in  this  resi)ect 
assigned  to  it. 

It  was  impossible,  manifestly,  to  give  distinct  expression  to  all  the 
various  occasions  of  expense,  in  adjusting  the  framework  of  a  govern- 
ment, the  mechanism  of  the  Constitution.  This  proposition  is  too 
plain  to  be  illustrated.  In  adjusting  the  provision  for  expenditure, 
fashioning  the  clause  which  was  to  give  the  law  to  appropriation  and 
the  application  of  money,  what,  then,  would  be  the  obvious  key  to  the 
mechanism?  To  employ  phraseology  of  a  comprehensiveness  in  which 
all  essential  occasions  of  expenditure  should  be  included.  In  effect- 
ing this  essential  object,  however,  there  would  be  danger  of  running 
into  latitude  inconsistent  with  the  required  guards  on  wasteful  dis- 
bursement. In  what  manner  or  in  any  manner  could  the  difficulty  be 
obviated?    The  manner  in  which  this  reconciling  purpose  is  effected 
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is  one  of  the  most  signal  and  admirable,  for  its  combined  eflBciency 
and  safety,  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Constitution. 

Expenditures  wearing  a  national  quality  only  are  those  which  a 
Federal  Government  would  have  for  its  object  to  provide.  Expense 
of  ever>^  other  character  it  would  be,  as  much  as  possible,  the  object 
to  exclude  as  not  appropriate  to  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  institu- 
tion of  government.  It  is  not  the  purposes  and  interests  .common  to 
the  parties  in  a  federal  union  which  this  Union  and  the  Government 
wliich  represents  it  are  constructed  to  subserve.  This  supposition 
would  involve  a  gross  misapprehension  of  the  design  of  such  a  Union. 
So  far  from  this  forming  the  design,  the  jealous  propensity  and  pur- 
pose is  to  comprehend  the  smallest  number  of  them  possible. 

Which,  then,  is  the  class  of  interests  and  concerns  which  it  is  within 
the  purpose  of  a  Federal  Government  to  submit?  Those  which  apper- 
tain not  to  the  States  severally,  though  common  to  all,  but  to  their 
conjunct  character  as  a  political  union  or  corporation.  That  is  to  say, 
the  concerns  which  are  general  belong  to  this  corporation,  in  place  of 
those  which  appertain  in  common  or  otherwise  to  the  component  States 
in  a  disjunctive  capacity.  Provision  for  expenditure  which  was  to 
have  respect  to  this  distin(?tion  could  have  no  other  single  word  to 
give  expression  to  it  but  this  word  "  general,"  Not  several,  not  com- 
mon, was  the  welfare  for  which  provision  was  to  be  made,  but  cor- 
porate— that  which  attached  to  the  political  union,  fashioned  not  by 
aggregation  of  concerns  and  interests,  but  extraction  from  them,  leav- 
ing the  residuum  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Federal  authority  and  confining 
the  sphere  of  jurisdiction  of  this  authority  to  the  compound  welfare 
constituted  by  the  extraction;  that  is  to  say,  the  general  welfare. 
Tlie  import  of  words  is  shown  by  their  contrasts  and  opposit^s.  This 
word  ''general"  in  the  Constitution  stands  opposed  not  merelj' to 
what  is  particular  or  several,  or  common  merely,  but  to  what  is  incor- 
porate or  disjunct.  Welfare,  to  be  general,  must  not  only  be  of  the 
whole,  but  which  attaches  to  it  in  this  character  as  a  whole. 

In  this,  the  just  import  of  the  expression,  and  its  intendment  in  the 
appropriating  clause  of  the  Constitution,  the  phrase  *'  general  welfare  " 
implies  an  interpretation  more  restricted  than  if  it  had  been  "com- 
mon welfare,"  and  the  application  of  money  authorized  is  more  con- 
fined, therefore,  in  the  use  of  the  one  than  it  would  have  been  in  the 
employment  of  the  other  of  these  phrases.  The  statement  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  as  the  permitted  object  of  expenditure,  was  designed 
undoubtedly  in  restraint,  not  for  enlargement,  but  to  preclude  enlarge- 
ment in  the  scope  of  expenditure,  by  its  expansion  upon  purposes  and 
objects  which  might  be  common  but  not  general  to  the  Union.  One 
subject  of  expense  common  only  is  permitted  (on  account  of  the 
vitality  of  its  interest),  defense.  Expense  otherwise  must  be  limited 
to  o])jects  belonging  to  the  political  unity,  the  federation  of  the  United 
States.  Expense  prohibited  to  the  several  beneficiff?-ies,  the  com- 
ponent members,  is  restricted,  as  alone  within  the  proper  design  and 
scope  of  federation,  to  this  single  ''beneficiary." 

The  assertion  is  then  sustained  that  the  phrase  "general  welfare" 
in  the  Constitution  is  restrictive,  not  latitudinous  in  its  just  interpre- 
tation; conservative,  and  not  dangerous,  as  has  been  supposed;  and 
that  it  is  not  only  in  strict  consistence  with  but  demanded  by  the 
federal  (character  of  the  Government,  that  the  objects  embraced  by 
that  phrase  and,  with  one  exception  none  other,  should  define  the 
scope  and  attract  the  directicm  of  its  expenditure. 

It  is  said  that  this  phrase  imports  nothing  beyond  the  execution  of 
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the  objects  of  the  enumerated  powers.  Then  why  insert  it,  if  these 
objects  would  attract  the  expenditure  of  the  Government  without  it? 
Would  it  not,  in  this  view%  be  plainly  supererogatory? — its  office  and 
operation  none?  Its  import  and  tenor  have  been  shown  to  be  preg- 
nant with  signification.  Next,  let  its  influence  on  other  parts  of  the 
Constitution  be  examined. 

In  place  of  smotliering  this  phrase,  absorbing  it  entirely  in  them- 
selves, where  do  these  enumerated  powers  get  authority  for  making 
the  clause  in  any  degree  subservient  to  them — the  instrument  of  their 
objects?  Let  this  be  looked  into.  The  allegation  is  that  the  phrase 
*' general  welfare"  is  only  operative  in  subservience  to  the  expressed 
powers.  Where  is  this  indication  of  subservience  expressed  in  the 
Constitution?  In  what  clause  of  the  instrument  to  be  found?  Not  as 
part  of  the  enumeration  of  powers  attached  to  them  by  name.  Not 
in  the  clause  of  appropriation  itself.  This  clause  contains  no  refer- 
ence to  the  enumeration  nor  any  part  or  member,  of  it.  How  comes 
it  sunk  then — extinct,  in  this  enumeration?  These  difficulties  are 
insuperable,  inexi^licable,  in  the  imi>ort  in  question  which  is  given  to 
the  phrase. 

But  there  is  a  further  and  very  important  view  which  explains  the 
difficulty.  The  phrase  "general  welfare,"  it  has  been  seen,  does  not 
borrow  from  the  enumerating  clauses.  Does  it  lend  to  them?  Do 
they  depend  on  it,  not  it  on  them,  for  subsistence?  Their  pmposes 
can  in  many  respects  find  no  execution  till  the  approj)riating  clause 
comes  in,  to  contribute  its  sinew  to  their  exertion.  From  them  it  has 
nothing  to  requii*e  save  permission  to  give  them  means  of  exercise  and 
aid.  How  is  this  claim  then,  on  the  part  of  these  dependent  powers — 
the  case  of  the  fable  of  the  stomach  and  members  of  the  body — to  find 
countenance,  which  insists  on  imposing  silence  on  their  auxiliary  and 
master?  The  enumerated  powers  are  to  be  fed  from  this  appropriat- 
ing clause.  Their  title  to  this  nurture  is  unquestionable.  But  how 
derived?  Through  this  controverted,  reprobated,  maltreated  plirase, 
the  '*  general  welfare."  Tlie  purposes  of  the  enumerated  powers  are 
comprehended  in  this  phrase  and  in  tliis  way  only  it  is  that  they  have 
claim  on  its  offices,  and  draw  their  sustenance  from  its  bosom.  The 
objects  of  the  enumerated  pow(*rs  are  coin[)rehended  under  this  phrase 
"general  welfare,"  varieties  under  a  species,  species  under  a  genus. 
As  parts  of  itself,  tliis  phrase  feeds  these  objects — not  the  pelican 
tearing  its  maternal  breast,  but  tlie  human  mother,  whose  circulation 
pervades  the  compreliended  embryo  and  gives  it  vitality. 

This  phrase,  then,  coi?iprehen<ls  and,  as  comprehending,  supplies 
their  requirements  of  expenditure.  They  are  particulars  under  this 
genus,  which  has  been  planted  where  it  is  found  in  the  Constitution 
for  the  purpose,  by  including,  of  being  authorized  to  supply  tlu^m. 
But  does  it  follow  by  any  necessary  connection  that  these  objects 
exhaust  its  faculty  of  directing  the  application  of  the  revenues  of  the 
G<ivernment?  Not  at  all.  Suppose  otlier  objects  of  exactly  the  same 
character — particulars  under  this  same  genus,  varying  in  no  quality 
or  respect;  that  is  to  say,  like  the  enumerated  objects,  involving  inter- 
est which  touches  the  whole  Union,  and  in  the  point  and  particular  of 
the  unity — shall  not  these,  supposing,  in  the  multifarious  (M)nii)lica- 
tion  of  human  alfairs  and  pu])lic  (exigencies,  that  such  instances  may 
have  occurrence,  shall  these  be  denied  a  place  with  their  homogene- 
ous associates,  excluded  from  their  i)rivil(*ge  of  confraternity?  Why 
one  object  of  corporate,  not  common,  welfare  be  ex(?lud(Ml  from  the 
application  of  the  corporate  revenue,  others  in  no  respect  distinguish- 
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able  omitted  and  put  aside?  We  have  no  authority  to  make  applica- 
tion of  money  to  internal  improvement  of  character  purely  interior. 
Why?  The  interest  of  this  form  of  these  improvements  is  particular 
as  respects  the  State  in  which  it  has  location,  is  several  as  regards  the 
States  in  a  disjoined  capacity.  Why  do  all  sane  men  now  admit,  after 
all  the  distractions  of  controversy  on  the  subject,  that  money  may  be 
applied  by  the  Government  to  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  rivera,  running  as  these  streams  do  to  great  depth  in  the  interior? 
Because  the  adaptation  of  these  rivers  for  commerce  among  the  States, 
though  their  flow  pervades  only  some  States,  makes  their  condition 
not  an  interest  common  to  the  States  they  pervade,  but  an  interest  of 
the  political  existence  bearing  the  name  of  the  United  States,  as 
unquestionably  as  the  condition  of  the  ocean  of  adaptation  for  com- 
merce is  a  corporate  interest  of  the  United  States — ^that  is,  a  general 
interest.  Here  is  an  instance  of  an  interest  constituting  an  object  of 
general  welfare,  yet  no  expression  is  found  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
Constitution  to  comprehend  this  more  than  opening  the  harbors  of 
ocean  towns  or  planting  light-houses  on  the  coasts.  If  thousands  of 
such  objects  could  appear,  provided  they  are  found  to  fulfill  with 
rigor,  to  the  letter,  this  required  character  of  attaching  to  the  political 
"unity"  the  Government,  why  pass  them  over?  It  is  for  the  general 
welfare  we  have  constructed  the  system.  Whatever  does  not  belong 
in  strictness  to  the  category  imported  by  this  name,  that  we  reject 
from  the  patronage  of  our  function  of  expenditure.  But  if  it  does 
come  into  the  category,  and  that  fairly,  on  what  ground  postpone  it 
to  others  whose  claim  to  patronage  is  but  the  same  identically,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  class?  Childishness  it  were,  surely,  to  take  one  thing 
as  the  legitimate  subject  of  favor  and  discard  the  same  thing  pre- 
cisely if  not  taking  the  same  name. 

Now,  to  make  ai>plication  of  this  reasoning  to  the  subject  in  discus- 
sion. Money  may  be  applied  to  the  object  if  its  claim  to  belong  to 
generality,  not  community  of  interest,  may  be  admitted.  May  this 
object,  the  acquisition  of  exterior  territory,  be  in  any  case  an  interest 
of  generality?  Was  this  the  description  and  character  of  the  interest 
when  Louisiana,  when  Florida,  were  acquired?  Did  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  in  the  preservation  of  the  adhesion  of  the  West  form  an 
interest  of  generality?  Was  the  raising  an  effective  barrier  on  the 
vulnerable  frontier  of  the  Gulf  stream  an  interest  of  generality?  Sup- 
pose Texas  now,  by  compromise  of  the  parties  litigating  for  its  pos- 
session, tendered  to  our  purchase,  would  the  extension  of  frontier, 
the  composure  of  intestine  agitation,  form  an  interest  of  generality? 
If  it  would,  where  is  the  principle  of  the  Constitution,  anymore  than 
the  dictate  of  sound  understanding,  which  would  exclude  the  power 
of  purchase?  Then  there  is  a  power  in  the  Government  to  introduce 
foreign  territor}^  in  the  Unicm  W  i^urchase. 

A  third  source  there  is  of  this  introduction,  which  will  presently  be 
developed. 

The  reply  is  furnished,  then,  to  the  first  of  the  inquiries  before  the 
committee,  that  exterior  territory  can  he  introduced  into  the  Union 
in  two  modes,  which  have  been  indicated. 

The  second  inquiry  succeeds:  By  what  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  the  power  be  exerted?  With  which  does  it  reside?  Which 
is  the  authority  which  makes  tlie  acquisition  when  it  has  been  the 
result  of  successful  war,  conquest?  To  Ccmgress  is  given  the  discre- 
tion to  declare  war;  but  it  is  to  this  oftice,  the  declaration  of  war,  that 
the  function  of  Congress  in  relation  to  it  is  confined.     Congress  may 
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declare  who  is  to  conduct  it?  Not  Congress  in  the  least.  Congress 
gives  the  authority,  furnishes  the  means;  but  with  the  conduct  Con- 
gress has  no  province  of  authority  whatever.  The  progi*ess  of  the 
war  subjects  the  territory  which  may  have  been  won  and  occupied. 
But  occupation  of  this  character  gives  no  title  to  territory.  It  is  to 
the  termination  of  war,  to  the  arrangements  for  peace,  that  title, 
should  it  be  acquired,  must  be  traced.  Till  peace  and  recognition  by 
the  losing  party  affixes  the  seal,  title  is  in  transitu ;  the  case  is  that  of 
possession  as  distinguished  from  title — a  distinction  the  most  impor- 
tant. The  department,  then,  to  which  the  province  belongs  to  ol3lit- 
erate  this  distinction,  to  change  the  condition  of  the  possession,  dis- 
charge the  final  office  of  consummation,  make  the  possession  property, 
that  is  the  department  to  which  the  acquisition  and  the  power  of 
acquisition  is  to  be  attributed.  Territory  is  property;  bargain  is  nec- 
essary to  transfer.  To  pass  there  must  be  agreement  of  several  par- 
ties— ^terms,  arrangements,  conditions.  Well,  when  these,  or  any  of 
them,  have  to  be  entered  into,  transacted  with  a  foreign  political 
authority,  there  is  a  department  assigned  by  our  Constitution.  It  is 
made  up  of  the  head  of  the  executive  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

So,  in  the  acquisition  of  territory,  by  purchase  the  condition  is  the 
same.  Purchase,  a  bargain,  and  terms — engagement  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  with  the  foreign  authority  which  is  to  make  the  conces- 
sion of  the  property — all  these  indicate  the  jurisdiction  to  be  appro- 
priate to  the  department  to  which  the  function  is  assigned,  and  assigned 
exclusively,  of  entering  into  engagements  with  foreign  authority. 

The  conclusion  would  seem,  then,  removed  beyond  the  reach  of 
controversy  that  territory  exterior  to  the  Union  permitted  to  become 
a  part  of  it  can  only  find  a  lawful  passage  through  the  treaty  power 
of  the  President  and  Senate.  This  department,  in  the  reasoning  which 
has  been  submitted,  so  far  from  setting  up  claim  to  an  extension  with- 
out limitation  or  evincing  avarice  of  jurisdiction,  is  presented  in  the 
character  of  an  auxiliary  only  to  other  powers,  inert  till  one  of  these 
invokes  its  assistance.  A  further  guaranty,  too,  is  found  for  the 
innoxious  character  of  this  authority.  And  what  is  that?  It  is  the 
representative  in  the  Government  of  its  conservative  element,  its 
Federal  characteristic. 

The  cases  which  have  been  stated  of  the  authorized  admission  of 
foreign  territory  have  been  those  of  conquest  and  purchase.  Let  the 
case  be  considered,  however,  of  the  voluntary  cession  of  their  terri- 
tory by  a  people  or  government  desiring  incorporation  with  our  politi- 
cal community.  This  case  falls  under  a  succeeding  head  of  dLscussion, 
in  which  the  inquiry  as  regards  the  admission  mixes  and  becomes  com- 
plicated with  that  of  the  admission  of  population. 

May,  then,  a  foreign  population  be  introduced  in  mass  into  the 
political  communitj^  of  the  Union?  Is  there  a  power  to  do  this? 
Population,  in  the  transfers  of  political  subjection,  follows,  according 
to  the  usage  of  nations,  the  condition  of  the  territory  to  which  it  is 
attached.  The  modes  of  transfer  may  vary.  Conquest  may  dispose: 
Cession.  Whatever  the  mode,  however,  the  law  applies,  the  popula- 
tion goes  along  and  is  embraced  in  the  condition.  If  territory  may 
l>e  received,  then  so  may  population,  its  concomitant  and  adjunct. 
The  committee  find  no  room,  therefore,  for  distinction  as  regards 
population  or  territory  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the  power  of 
the  Government  to  introduce  them  into  the  Union. 

But  the  population  following  the  condition  of  the  territory  must 
conform  to  the  law  of  its  introduction — can  use  no  other  avenue. 
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The  territory,  it  has  been  seen,  can  find  its  admission  only  through 
the  exercise  of  the  power  over  compact.  This,  then,  must  be  the 
mode  of  access  of  the  population.  Is  the  case  that  of  voluntary  sub- 
mission of  the  population  to  us,  not  transfer  by  a  superior  employing 
his  authority?  The  conclusion  is  not  varied.  The  submission,  as  it 
will  have  its  motive,  so,  tioo,  it  must  have  its  terms  and  conditions,  to 
realize  the  motive.  Well,  terms  and  conditions — these  are  the  ele- 
ments of  compact.  It  is  to  the  department  in  the  Government,  then, 
vested  with  the  authority  over  this  subject — the  contraction  of  engage- 
ments— that  population  must  be  indebted  for  its  admission.  All 
views  unite  in  the  conclusion  that  foreign  population,  like  exterior 
territory,  can  have  passage  into  the  Union  only  by  the  exercise  of  the 
treaty-making  function  in  the  Government;  and  that  function  is  not 
in  Congress.  There  is  no  contrivance  to  elude  the  resort  nor  reason- 
ing which  may  impugn  the  conclusion. 

Of  the  topics  proposed  for  examination  in  the  outset,  a  single  one 
remains.  Territory,  it  has  been  seen,  has  an  avenue  of  entry  to  the 
Union,  and  with  it  foreign  population;  may  the  two  in  combination, 
in  the  character  of  a  State,  find  admission?  The  power  is  claimed  for 
Congress  to  effect  this  result.  With  no  intermediary  probation  such 
as  has  been  employed  in  regard  to  the  Territories,  giving  time  for 
adaptation  to  the  new  condition  or  evidence  of  its  existence,  the  power 
is  maintained  to  introduce  to  any  extent  population  in  a  political 
ca])acity.  The  remark  which  first  arises  relates  to  the  great  gravity 
of  the  question  raised  by  the  assumption;  any  of  gravity  more  impos- 
ing it  would  not  be  easy  to  state.  It  is  in  this  conviction  of  its 
importance  that  the  committee  approach  the  discussion.  In  connec- 
tion with  it  the  joint  resolution  which  has  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  admission  of  Texas  by  the  exercise  of  the  power 
in  (|uestion  is  presented  for  consideration.  The  import  of  this  meas- 
un*  is  the  recognition  of  Texas  as  a  State,  with  no  defined  boundaries, 
with  t  he  requisition  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  to  be  adopted 
in  a  i)rescribed  form,  and  with  the  stipulation  of  very  important  con- 
ditions, on  which  the  consummation  of  the  arrangements  is  made  to 
depend. 

'riie  committee  owe  to  the  dignity  which  this  measure  derives  from 
its  source,  no  less  than  to  that  of  the  general  question,  deference  the 
must  respectful.  Any  criticism  which  their  duty  of  examination  may 
rcnuler  necessary  will  be  construed,  they  are  persuaded,  into  no 
departure  from  this  profession  of  respect. 

The  mere  aspect,  then,  it  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  of  the  reso- 
lution in  question  is  of  a  character  to  startle  and  awaken  doubt  of 
its  propriety  and  policy.  A  joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress!  To  what  end?  To  make  appropriation  of  a  neighboring 
foHMgn  political  state.  Under  what  circumstances?  Of  any  request, 
or  intimation  in  any  form,  on  the  part  of  the  State  appropriated  of 
d(»si  re  to  be  annexed?  If  any  such  have  been  made,  any  desire  revealed 
in  the  only  way  in  which  governments  are  permitted  to  know  the  pur- 
post's  of  other  governments,  none  have  been  disclosed  through  the  sole 
channel  which  parliamentary  bodies  are  xiermitted  to  recognize  as 
autlioritv  for  their  ollicial  action. 

Tlie  proposition  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  most  solemn  form  of 
piihlie  action  is  that  a  neighboring  state  has  ambition  to  become 
extinguished.  Supposing  the  inference  just  in  the  present  instance, 
that  Texas,  solicitous  for  the  incorporation  which  is  to  annul  her 
sex)araie  political  existence,  will  show  no  sensibility  to  the  disregard 
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SO  remarkable  of  the  courtesy  or  forms  of  official  respect,  even  in  this 
supposition  is  no  tribute  of  deference  due  to  the  reputation  of  our 
own  Government?  Have  we  no  terms  to  keep,  no  observances  to 
respect,  as  regards  the  appearance  we  have  to  present  to  other  nations 
and  their  opinion  of  our  proceedings?  Is  acquisition  all,  reputation 
nothing,  in  the  conduct  of  the  gravest  affairs?  We  are  in  the  practice 
daily  of  arraigning  the  habit,  fast  obtaining  fixed  root  in  the  usage 
of  nations  (so  prompt  to  become  tlieir  law),  of  domiciliary  intrusion 
of  strong  powers  in  the  concerns  of  weak  powers.  Where  are  the 
people  or  government  to  be  found  who  have  been  louder  in  arraign- 
ment of  the  prevalence  of  this  practice  than  ourselves?  Is  no  precau- 
tion due  to  the  influence  which  our  proceeding  in  the  mode  proposed 
to  us  may  exert  in  laying  a  foundation  for  authority  to  plead  our  own 
example  against  us,  to  stifle  the  accents  or  remonstrance  whicli  wo 
may  have  occasion  but  too  often  to  raise?  What  reply  will  we  have 
to  employ  or  distinction  to  make  in  our  own  favor?  Will  ours  have 
been,  on  the  contrary,  accompanied  by  room  for  such  a  distinction? 

As  far  as  the  affair  will  stand  out  to  the  world,  who  are  to  know 
of  no  mitigating  circumstances  withheld  from  view?  If  there  had  l>een 
such,  our  act  has  been — dispensing  with  consultation  even,  not  to 
speak  of  waiting  for  application — to  assume  an  authority  to  annex 
our  neighbor  to  us,  dictate  the  conditions,  and  i^rescribe  a  time  for 
iheir  unqualified  execution.  Suppose  the  case  of  dissensions  in  a 
neighboring  feeble  state — let  it  be  Texas,  the  State  a  prey  of  this  last 
of  afflictions — what  would  be  the  imputation  in  that  case  on  the  strong 
neighbor,  supposing  him  not  to  instigate,  yet  availing  himself  of  the 
debauching  violence  of  such  distractions,  to  accejjt  the  spoil  of  the 
country?  How  easily  do  such  examples  run  into  the  worst  extreme, 
and  how  important  it  is,  therefore,  that  no  countenance  be  given  to 
public  acts  which  may  tend  in  any  degree  to  tlieir  introduction. 

The  fact  is  but  too  notorious  of  the  general  prevalence  at  this 
moment  of  the  lust  of  territorial  aggrandizement  among  nations. 
The  disease  spreads  everywhere.  No  island  in  the  deep  Antarctic 
so  retired,  no  people  so  inoffensive,  as  not  to  be  threatened  with  the 
visitation.  Is  not  ours  the  dut3%  while  we  exclaim,  not  to  give  color 
to  accusation  against  ourselves  of  the  character  of  that  we  are  so  loud 
to  charge?  These  remarks  are  deemed  not  inappropriate  to  the  sub- 
ject, in  a  view  of  the  fact  that  Texas  has  given  no  intimation  in  any 
known  form,  certainly  in  no  form  whieli,  according  to  the  usages  of 
nations,  can  give  authority  for  a  proceeding  so  anomalous  as  that  of 
our  Government,  not  proposing  terms  of  incorporation,  but  assuming 
to  set  on  foot  tlio  work  of  incorporation.  Not  the  charge  of  irregular 
proceeding  only,  but  of  uncompromising  pursuit  of  objects  of  aggran- 
dizement, will  be  incited  against  the  reputation  of  the  country,  and 
with  no  occasion  for  incurring  them,  as  the  opportunities  are  sool)vi- 
ous  of  proceeding  in  concert  with  Texas,  if  annexation  be  the  real 
desire  of  tlie  people  in  the  two  countries. 

These  observations  have  been  made  in  view  of  the  influence  which 
the  mere  fact  of  the  passage  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  calc^ulated  to  exert  should  it  terminate  in  no 
practical  result.  The  resolution,  in  its  substance  and  form,  asserts  the 
principle  of  power  in  Congress  to  give  admission  to  a  foreign  state  into 
the  LTnion.  In  deciding  on  that  ([uestion,  therefore,  decision  will  be 
rendered  on  the  claim  of  the  proposition  to  adoption. 

The  claim  for  Congress  to  admit  a  formed  political  state  into  the 
Union,  in  contradistinction  from  its  elemental  parts,  population,  and 
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territory,  rests  on  a  single  line  in  the  Constitution.  How  brief  the 
plirase,  how  pregnant  the  import,  if  the  widest  of  the  interpi'etations 
claimed  for  it  is  to  be  adopted !  To  expand  to  unmeasured  extent  the 
dimension,  to  change,  it  may  be,  in  extent  still  greater  the  character 
and  the  destiny  of  the  Republic.  That  this  expression,  large  as  it  is, 
is  chargeable  with  no  extravagance,  if  the  true  import  of  the  phrase 
gives  it  the  world  for  its  operation,  no  candid  person  will  contest. 

In  the  first  view  of  the  entire  generality  of  the  expression,  "new 
States  may  be  admitted  by  Congress,"  a  part  of  the  committee  had 
been  led  to  the  inference  that  the  clause  was  of  a  character  to  refuse 
all  restriction.  Opposed  to  this  inference  from  generality  of  expres- 
sion was  the  inference,  however,  from  the  apparent  enormity  of  pre- 
tension of  a  phrase  so  circumscribed  in  words,  and  inserted,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  in  no  imi)ortant  connection  in  the  Constitution.  How  could 
a  phrase  in  such  circumstances  have  assigned  to  it  an  influence  of 
such  indefiniteness  and  magnitude?  How  wa«  the  exclamation  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  be  met,  that,  with  the  limits  of  the  United  States  defined 
by  the  treaty  of  independence,  the  Constitution  declaring  itself  made 
for  the  United  States,  it  was  asked  to  infer  authority  to  receive  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Holland,  and  the  world,  etc.? 

In  this  aspect  of  the  phrase— double,  as  well  as  distorted — the  com- 
mittee have  put  themselves  to  inquire  what  the  principles  of  interpre- 
tation are  by  which  clauses  in  instruments,  when  breadth  of  construction 
of  them  suggests  just  cause  for  alarm,  may  be  submitted  to  a  process 
of  alleviation  and  mitigation  of  a  prima  facie  import.  The  fitness  of 
the  adoption  of  such  a  mitigating  process  can  not  be  contested  if  it 
should  be  found  sustained  by  the  tests  ordinarily  employed  in  construc- 
tion. Of  these  there  are  several  of  an  undisputed  authority  admitting 
application  to  the  present  case.  Generality  of  import  may  find  restraint 
by  reference  to  the  fact  of  adequate  matter  being  found  for  operation 
of  the  debated  language  independently  of  the  revolting  operation. 
This  is  the  first  and  reasonable  check  on  broad  interpretation.  The 
restraint  which  the  leading  object,  or  genius,  of  the  instrument  may 
be  found  to  prescribe  supplies  another  instance  of  the  same  character. 
The  influence  of  the  context — the  clauses  also  demanding  room  for 
operation — gives  a  third  just  restj-aint.  And  no  one  has  title  to  hold  a 
higher  tone  of  pretension  in  this  respect  than  a  fourth  one — that  of  the 
consequences  to  flow  from  the  construction.  Instruments  are  valua- 
ble— are  employed — rules  of  interpretation  devised  and  applied  to 
them  only  in  a  consideration  of  the  effects  they  are  expected  to  pro- 
diieo.  If  these  effects  are  found  in  the  exhibit  of  evil  or  peril,  the 
principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  institution,  that  "  it  is  to  be 
tried  by  its  fruits,"  comes  directly  forward  to  assert  a  claim  to  control. 

Let  these  several  tests,  then,  be  made  the  subject  of  application  to 
the  i)hrase  in  discussion.  Excluded  from  an  operation  beyond  the 
Union,  did  it  have,  at  the  time  of  insertion  in  the  Constitution,  or  does 
it  find  now,  matter  on  which  to  act  sufficient  to  authorize  the  inference 
that  other  matter  may  not  have  been  intended  for  it;  that  this  would 
be  of  extent  to  satisfy  it?  There  was  a  large  mass  of  territory  appur- 
tenant to  some  of  the  larger  States  of  the  Union  which  an  imperative 
national  opinion  destined  to  the  formation  of  new  States.  Vermont, 
the  Territory  of  Franklin,  had  already  been  the  claimants  to  admis- 
sion. The  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  the  unmeasured  apx>end- 
ages  of  Georgia,  presented  a  field  almost  indefinite  for  the  operation 
of  the  clause — a  range  of  surface  in  which  the  appetite  of  construction 
the  most  inordinate  might  be  expected  to  sate  iteelf.     All  these 
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toajether  furnish  a  sphere  of  operation  certainly  too  prolific  to  allow 
monsters  of  construction  to  be  bred  to  supply  food  for  operation. 
Such  is  the  result  of  the  first  of  the  proposed  tests.  The  history  of 
the  progress  of  the  insertion  of  the  clause  in  the  Constitution,  which 
has  been  consulted,  does  not  supply  evidence  decisive  on  the  point  in 
question.  The  clause  was  the  subject  of  frequent  debate  in  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  Constitution,  of  several  modifications.  The 
only  circumstance  in  any  degree  pregnant  is  furnished  by  the  fact 
that  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  have  been  treated  at  any  time  in 
reference  to  any  exterior  operation  of  the  clause.  No  allusion  is  made 
to  this  at  all;  much  to  the  circumstances  connected  with  its  influence 
on  our  domestic  territory.  In  regard  to  this,  it  was  discussed  in  a 
variety  of  views  and  relations. 

The  clause  is  next  to  be  examined  in  its  relation  to  the  leading  con- 
trolling object,  or  what  may  be  denominated  the  genius  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  recall  of  this  object  to  notice  is  important,  in  relation  to 
more  discussions  than  the  present,  as  a  consideration  which  should 
be  permitted  to  escape  in  no  constitutional  discussion. 

What,  then,  is  the  predominating  principle  of  the  Constitution 
which  ought  to  be  allowed  to  give  the  first  law  of  construction  in  the 
discussions  which  relate  to  it?  The  answer  is  that  this  predominating 
character,  this  genius  of  the  Constitution,  is  its  federal  quality,  as 
distinguished  from  its  national  one,  being,  as  is  known,  a  compound 
of  both  these  qualities.  The  States,  when  they  proi)osed  to  combine 
before  the  Revolution ;  when  thev  did  combine  to  effect  the  Revolu- 
tion;  when,  in  1787,  they  met  for  the  essential  office  of  reconstruct- 
ing their  i)olitical  system — on  all  these  occasions  had  a  leading  fixed 
purpose,  however  they  might  frame  or  decompose  or  recompose  the 
structure.  This  purpose  was  to  preserve  it  in  conformity  to  the  order 
of  political  architecture  which  they  most  admired,  which  they  were 
resolved  in  all  contingencies  to  observe  and  preserve.  This  order 
was  not  Doric — rude,  nor  Corinthian — aristocratic,  but  a  style  com- 
pounded with  art  the  most  profound,  as  in  a  peculiar  manner  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  purposes  they  desired  it  to  answer.  This  style,  so 
endeared  to  their  regards  and  of  excellence  so  superior,  is  the  Federal, 
the  form  of  political  structure  under  which,  from  their  being  so  greatlj^ 
diversified,  the  interests  of  our  political  community  can  alone  find 
shelter,  permanent  and  effective. 

Than  the  spirit  of  this  system  of  federation,  from  causes  to  which 
allusion  would  be  out  of  place,  there  can  be  non^  more  sensitive  and 
jealous,  as  it  ought  to  be.  This  was  the  spirit  which  predominated 
in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.  States  of  very  inconsiderable 
magnitude  were  determined  to  stand,  and  were  permitted  to  stand,  on 
the  footing  of  an  unconditional  equality  with  the  largest.  That  they 
should  do  so,  though  the  most  difftcult  arrangement  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  effect,  was  yet  the  eventual  arrangement  of  the  Constitution. 

When  questions  of  construction  of  the  Constitution  are  presented 
for  decision,  it  is  not  compromise  of  this  character,  or  the  spirit  of 
jealousy  from  which  it  sprung,  which  is  to  be  neglected  or  allowed  a 
slight  consideration.  The  protection  not  only  of  a  federal  organiza- 
tion, the  peculiarity  of  the  influence  of  a  federal  temper  in  adjusting 
t.b«^  arrant'ements  of  the  Constitution,  are  to  be  regarded.  All  just 
construction  must  have  this  peculiarity  constantly  in  its  eye.  The 
framers  could  never  contemplate  arrangement  the  influence  of  which 
might  tend  to  disturbance  or  impairment  of  the  nice  adjustment  of 
compromise  which  had  been  wrung  with  difliculty,  as  required  not 
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more  to  protect  inferior  strength  than  to  soothe  a  temperament  of 
irritable  jealousy.  Can  anything  be  regarded  as  more  at  war  with 
sucli  a  temper  of  compromise  as  this  than  an  arrangement  under 
which  additions  might  be  made,  without  limit  to  the  number,  and  with 
no  rule  as  regarded  dimension,  to  the  members  of  the  Confederacy? 
Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  the  influence  of  such  an  arrangement,  if  per- 
ceived, was  going  to  be  allowed  a  place  in  the  Constitution?  Can  the 
principle  of  interpretation  be  sound  which  infers  that,  after  warring 
for  a  barrier  against  Virginia  and  New  York,  the  smaller  and  victori- 
ous States  were  consenting  to  a  plan  by  which  the  action  of  the  ordi- 
nary legislature — a  majority  of  one  of  a  quorum  in  each  house — should 
have  a  privilege  unrestricted  to  let  in  England,  Ireland,  Holland,  etc., 
in  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Jefferson;  or  Texas,  of  dimensions  equal  to  six 
of  tlie  largest  States;  Canada,  equal  (in  its  whole  extent)  to  as  many; 
or  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres,  defying  enumeration  as  to  their  equiva- 
lents? Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  States  were  not  to  be  susceptible 
of  division  by  the  arrangement,  except  with  their  o^vn  consent.  This 
consent  was  not  to  be  inferred  of  States  to  be  introduced  from  abroad — 
tliat  they  would  submit  to  dismemberment  as  the  price  of  introduc- 
tion. Then,  if  the  introduction  was  looked  to,  it  must  have  been  with 
the  dimension  of  these  new  States  unbroken.  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
Delaware  and  Rhode  Island  contemplated  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in 
the  Constitution  of  this  extravagance  of  import  and  influence,  and  no 
voice  raised  of  deprecation  or  expostulation — that  these  States  con- 
sented "to  die  and  give  no  sign?"  Had  they,  in  their  delegation  to 
the  convention  employed  on  the  Constitution,  no  one  read  in  history 
who  could  tell  them  of  destruction  brought  on  the.  only  federation , 
which  had  resembled  their  own,  the  Achaian  League,  by  the  operation 
of  this  same  cause,  the  permission  to  let  in  new  members  without  limi- 
tation of  their  potency?  In  that  sage  assembly  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  were  there  none  who  were  endued  with  sagacity  to  fore- 
see the  fate  of  the  only  sound  arrangement  by  league  for  the  freedom 
of  Greece,  if  Macedons  might  be  brought  into  the  bosom  of  our  Con- 
fedeiacy?  Tlie  difliculties  of  such  concessions  exclude  the  idea  that 
import  of  this  character  was  ever  designed  for  the  clause  authorizing 
the  admission  of  new  States  in  the  Constitution. 

Tlien  anotlier,  and  the  most  overruling  of  the  prescribed  tests,  rejects 
the  generality  of  import  claimed  for  the  clause  under  discussion.  Next 
comes  the  test  by  the  context  of  the  instrument:  Is  there  another 
clause  with  whose  admitted  sphere  the  operation  claimed  for  the  clause 
in  question  must  come  into  conflict?  The  Constitution  gives  to  the 
President  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  the  undisputed,  exclusive 
autliority  to  make  all  the  engagements  which  may  be  made  with  for- 
eign States.  It  gives  to  Congi'ess  the  power  to  admit  new  States  into 
the  Union.  It  is  said  that  this  expression  extends  to  foreign  states — 
is  wide  enough  to  cover  their  introduction.  Be  it  so.  Let  this  be  the 
im])uted  extension  of  this  last  clause.  A  foreign  stat<3!  With  what 
circumstances  must  it  come  in?  Is  not  the  agreement  to  come  in  an 
engagf^ment  between  this  foreign  state  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States?  Can  the  foreign  state  get  in,  not  without,  but  in  any 
oth(»r  manner  than  in  virtue  of  this  engagement?  Must  not  the  con- 
tract of  admission  (there  must  be  a  contract)  state  the  conditions  of 
the  admission?  Tlie  foreign  state  would  not  come  in  till  it  had  stip- 
ulations for  a  participation  of  an  equality  of  condition.  The  United 
States  ought  to  require  conditions  on  their  part;  as,  for  example,  that 
Brazil,  coming  in  and  covering  a  large  i)art  of  the  largest  continent 
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of  the  globe,  should  submit,  as  a  condition,  to  subdivision.  But  if 
no  condition  of  entry,  but  a  line  as  short  as  that  which  conveys  the 
contested  clause  in  the  Constitution,  were  employed — "the  foreign 
state  is  hereby  admitted" — yet  an  engagement  is  expi'essed.  The  act 
of  coming  in  is  itself  an  arrangement;  that  is  to  say,  an  engagement 
made  by  the  foreign  state  with  the  United  States. 

But  Congress,  which  might  admit,  let  it  be  the  foreign  state,  if  it 
had  the  control  of  the  only  mode  and  organ  of  admission,  under  the 
Constitution,  stands  impeded  by  the  want  of  this  organ.  That  is  to 
sa}',  it  is  required  to  go  to  the  department  to  which  has  been  allotted 
this  organ,  and  to  ask  it«  aid  in  the  discharge  of  the  office  of  admis- 
sion. This  department,  so  applied  to  (supposing  it  to  partake  the 
wish  for  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  state),  would  have  to  answer 
to  the  application,  we  partake  your  desire.  We  wish  to  subserve  this 
desire  in  our  office.  But  we,  in  this  our  office,  have  been  invested 
with  no  authority  to  make  compact  for  the  introduction  into  the  Union 
of  a  political  organized  i)ower  or  state.  We  have  an  authority  only 
to  introduce — to  get  possession  of  foreign  territory;  which  may,  in 
that  condition,  subordinate  to  the  condition  of  a  State,  bring  its  pop- 
ulation along  with  it  into  subjection  to  our  Government,  whose  fixed 
rule  of  policy  it  is  to  elevate  population  introduced  to  equality  of  con- 
dition with  the  general  population,  as  soon  as  maturity  or  other  cir- 
cumstances of  adaptation  may  i)ermit.  In  this  way  your  object  may  be 
effected,  and  in  this  way  only.  The  population  desiring  introduction 
must  resolve  itself  into  its  elementaiy  state — be  a  population  and  ter- 
ritory— but  with  no  permanent  form  of  political  organization.  Then 
the  population  can  come  in,  and  with  the  signal  advantage  to  the 
Union  that,  by  probationary  connection  with  us,  the  adaptation  of  the 
X>oi)ulation  may  be  ascertained  or  formed  for  the  intimate  relation  of 
a  perfect  union. 

What  is  the  reply  which  the  power  to  admit  States  ought  to  have 
for  this  frankness  of  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  compact-making 
department  of  the  Government?  Ought  it  not  to  bo  acknowledgment 
no  less  frank  of  the  impediment  to  the  gratification  of  its  desire  and 
respectful  deference  to  the  title  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject? 

And  here  the  answer  is  furnished  to  those  who  inquire,  What!  If 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  desire  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Texas  and  the  people  of  Texas  desire  it,  is  the  object  not  in 
these  circumstances  to  be  effected?  The  first  part  of  the  reply  is  that 
this  is  not,  as  you  suppose,  an  affair,  so  far  as  concerns  the  United 
States,  of  the  i)eox)le  of  the  United  States  only.  It  concerns  in  a  still 
greater  degree  the  States — i)olitical  bodies  which  compose  and  make 
up  the  corporation  of  the  United  States.  Into  this  compact  of  incor- 
poration they  have  entered  on  conditions  which,  whether  advisable  or 
not,  are  now  to  be  respected.  One  of  these  conditions  is  that,  for  cer- 
tain sufficient  reasons  to  them  appearing,  there  was  a  stipulation  tfhat 
in  all  the  affairs  of  the  common  Government  which  related  to  con- 
tracts of  engagement  with  foreign  powers  they,  the  States  composing 
the  ConffKleracy,  should  have  control — powers  at  that  time  sovereign 
as  the  greatest,  though  not  in  strength,  yet  in  independence,  in  the 
amplitude  of  a  full  equality,  the  compeers  of  the  proudest.  This 
stipulation,  thus  asserted,  claiming  for  its  authority  the  clear  letter 
of  the  Constitution,  shall  it  be  resisted,  overthrown,  when  it  can  not 
be  denied? 

But  the  second  part  of  the  answer  to  the  inquiry  stated — can  Texas 
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in  no  circumstances  of  a  common  consent  be  admitted  into  the  Union — 
what  is  it?  Yes;  Texas  may  be  admitted.  But  what  the  condition 
after  the  consent  of  her  own  people?  The  consent  of  our  people? 
No;  that  is  not  enough.  This  of  ours  is  not  a  mere  nation.  There  is 
no  understanding  patriot  who  will  not  exclaim,  God  forbid  it  should 
be  so  regarded!  A  nation  to  all  purposes  exterior,  having  that  front 
and  character  with  all  its  fitting  appendages  and  pretentions,  in  our 
relations  at  home  we  are  not  a  nation,  but  a  Confederacy  under  con- 
ditions of  what  were  several  nations  till  they  derogated  from  this 
character  by  their  submission  to  these  conditions.  Suppose  the  case 
of  a  confederacy  of  States  like  ours  without  a  written  law  of  union 
stipulating  conditions — a  mere  agreement  not  to  be  inimical  in  peace, 
to  stand  together  in  war.  If  another  State  indulged  desire  to  be 
admitted  into  this  union,  what  would  be  the  law  of  admission  to  which 
it  must  appeal?  The  consent  of  every  member  to  the  introduction  of 
a  new  member.  Is  not  that  the  law  of  all  partnerships,  received 
among  all  men  in  all  conditions  of  existence?  But  subsequently  to 
getting  into  partnership,  or  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  engaging  in  it, 
modification  of  this  law  may  be  introduced.  The  individuals  or  the 
States  forming  copartnery  may  say,  though  our  right  would  be  to 
stand  on  it,  yet  for  a  purpose  of  convenience  or  in  deference  to  the 
wish  of  our  copartners,  we  agree  to  bend  this  law. 

We  agree  that  not  the  whole,  but  a  majority  or  a  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  copartners  shall  give  the  rule  of  admission  to  our 
fraternity.  In  our  Constitution  this  last  is  the  rule  which  has  been 
adopted.  Shall  it  want  observance?  If  so,  where  the  safeguard  for 
anything  in  the  Constitution?  What  the  obligation  on  any  part  in 
any  provision  to  its  observance?  If  a  mere  majority  of  the  people 
become,  or  becoming,  as  much  the  "tj'rant's  plea"  necessity;  if  no 
resort  be  required  but  the  allegation  of  this  majority  (which,  as  it  may 
be  true,  so  may  it  also  be  manufactured)  for  the  adoption  of  public 
measures  is  to  be  required,  however  they  may  address  the  diversities 
of  interest  or  of  sensibility  in  the  country,  then,  indeed,  in  the  phrase 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  "We  have  no  Constitution — a  paper,  but  a  blank 
one."  Or,  rather,  in  such  a  case  we  have  a  Constitution,  but  it  is  an 
instrument,  not  to  guide  or  to  guard  us,  but  to  smother  from  exposure 
the  outrages  which  in  every  popular  government  party  will  be  found 
to  perpetuate  in  the  abused  name  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

Nothing,  then,  can  be  more  clear  than  that  a  foreign  stat^  in  its 
character  of  political  organization  as  a  state,  if  an  engagement,  terms, 
conditions  be  requisite  to  the  admission,  can  find  no  lawful  passage 
of  admission  through  the  power  of  Congress;  that  the  jurisdiction  on 
the  subject,  as  far  as  there  is  any  jurisdiction,  is  an  undoubted  appur- 
tenance of  the  treaty-making  power  vested  in  the  President  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate;  that  the  only  mode  of  effectuation  of  the  admission 
of  Texas  lawfully,  supposing  this  to  be  an  event  desirable  and  desired, 
is  by  the  resolution  of  the  present  State  of  Texas  into  its  component 
elements  of  population  and  territory,  which  may  in  those  forms  pass 
through  the  ordeal  sieve  of  the  ti'eaty-makiug  power  in  the  President 
and  Senate. 

By  this  process  it  is  clear,  also,  that  the  object  may  be  attained,  and 
for  the  reason  that  the  treaty-making  power  will  be  exerting  its  office 
in  aid  of  a  power  (to  '* admit  new  States")  expressed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  forming  the  condition  and  law  of  the  exertion  of  this  power 
under  the  Constitution. 

Better  evidence  can  not  be  found  of  the  justness  of  this  reasoning 
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than  in  the  character  of  several  of  the  measures  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  its  two  branches  on  the  subject  of  the  admission. 
Two  of  these  actually  adopted  in  terms  the  treaty  which  had  been 
rejected  last  year  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  by  the  Senate  and  pro- 
posed this  same  unaltered  or  unqualified  form  for  adoption  as  a  joint 
resolution  or  act  of  Congress;  that  is  to  say,  with  no  denial  of  a  treaty- 
making  department  in  the  Government,  an  act  which,  coming,  it  is 
not  disputed,  regularly  under  its  operation,  has  been  made  defunct 
by  its  legitimate  action,  may  be  brought  to  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
department,  which  it  is  not  pretended  is  invested  with  any  portion  of 
the  function,  and  animated  into  life,  and  the  full  activity  which  a 
contrary  determination  of  the  treaty-making  department  would  have 
been  of  force  to  infuse  into.  What  is  the  name  to  be  given  to  consti- 
tutional doctrine  like  this?  And  it  is  found,  too,  in  the  category  of 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution.  If  this  be  a  just  specimen  of 
strict,  the  inquiry  must  follow  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse  of  curi- 
osity, What,  then,  is  loose  construction  of  the  instrument? 

That  the  reasoning  above  stated  applies  to  the  joint  resolution  which 
has  passed  the  House  for  the  annexation  requires,  to  verifj'  it,  the 
single  remark  that  this  resolution  not  only  contains  conditions,  but  is 
all  nothing  else  but  a  condition  with  Texas  on  which  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  act  is  made  to  depend. 

In  this  connection  of  the  conditions  stipulated  by  the  resolution 
there  is  one  to  which,  as  regards  both  its  form  and  place,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  is  earnestly  invited.  The  resolution  in  its  closing 
part  has  a  condition  not  that  new  States  must,  but  that  they  may,  be 
formed;  that  is  (after  the  admission  of  the  new  State),  "new  States 
may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  said  State,  be  formed  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Constitution."  New  States  may  hereafter  be 
made,  and  by  consent  of  the  present  new  State. 

This  is  the  guaranty,  and  the  extent  of  guaranty,  provided  by  the 
resolution  against  a  contingency  which  might  in  its  occurrence,  and 
not  improbably  would,  pervert  the  entire  condition  in  regard  to  its 
necessary  counterpoises  of  the  Confederacy.  Would  New  York,  the 
name  of  the  Empire  State  not  inappropriately  applied,  in  a  view  of 
the  greater  safety  of  our  system,  from  the  greater  equality  of  the  mem- 
bers, give  consent  to  divest  herself  of  a  portion  of  her  importance  by 
division?  Why  should  we  submit  ourselves  to  this  great  peril  in 
regard  to  Texas,  susceptible  of  a  division  into  compartments  equal  to 
six  considerable  States  of  the  Union?  Why  not  let  the  consent  on  this 
point  be  peremptory,  not  permissive,  and  antecede,  not  succeed,  the 
process  of  introduction  of  Texas?  Is  the  reason  that  that  would  present 
the  case  palpable  of  the  exercise  of  the  inhibited  power  of  compact  by 
Congress?  There  are  other  considerations  of  much  moment,  and  that 
more  especially  of  the  distribution  proposed  by  the  resolution  to  be 
made  of  the  country  between  a  slaveholding  and  a  free  population. 
This  last  question  is  of  a  magnitude  too  great  to  be  attempted  iu  the 
present  report,  there  being  considerations  not  connected  sujflicient 
for  the  passage  of  a  judgment  in  this  case. 

The  clause  of  the  Constitution  permitting  the  admission  of  new 
States  by  Congress  has  now  been  brought  to  trial,  by  all  the  imposed 
tests  of  the  extent  asserted  for  it,  save  that  of  the  conseciuences  of 
this  enlarged  operation.  Let  these  be  now  looked  at.  The  i)ower  in 
the  extent  claimed  is  limited  only  by  discretion.     What  discretion? 
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Wliose?  Of  contending  parties  and  of  "shifting"  and,  it  maybe, 
lean  majorities  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  No  zealot  will  refuse 
to  admit  that,  in  those  circumstances,  admission  of  States  may  come 
to  occur  from  considerations  not  really  looking  to  the  ascertained  and 
un(iuestionable  interests  of  the  country.  If  influence  other  than  the 
purest  may  obtain  in  the  councils  of  popular  government,  why  should 
this  case  of  the  admission  of  new  States  be  put  out  of  the  pale  of  this 
contingency?  Are  the  inducements  which  may  operate,  illicit  in  their 
character,  of  interest  or  of  passion,  of  less  probable  occurrence  in  rela- 
tion to  this  than  many  other  subjects  which  may  engage  the  action  of 
Congress?  Is  there  not,  indeed,  peculiar  room  for  the  access  of  excite- 
ment, as  we  are  at  this  moment  gi\ing  proof?  Must  not  the  question 
of  the  reception  of  a  foreign  state  be  of  a  magnitude  at  all  times,  in 
all  circumstances,  to  set  afloat  a  sea  of  passions  tempestuous  and 
interests  conflicting,  of  force  to  disturb  always  the  composure  of  the 
administration  of  our  Government — it  may  be,  in  after  times,  to  wreck 
it?  And  corruption,  too!  When  the  freedom  of  Rome  was  first 
extended  to  the  Italian  cities,  this  was  done  through  the  arts  of  popu- 
larity, to  gather  favor  and  votes  for  elections.  The  peace  of  the  elec- 
tions in  Rome  and  domestic  tranquillity  became  the  wreck.  But 
presently  the  provinces  exterior  to  Italy  became  the  candidates  for 
the  boon.  And  what  was  the  fruit  then?  The  applicants  came  with 
the  materials  to  gratify  cupidity  as  well  as  ambition.  The  question 
of  the  admission  of  a  province  to  the  participation  of  Roman  privi- 
leges shook  the  Senate.  The  cause  was  presently  disclosed.  The 
province  was  beggared  by  the  application.  Money  bribes!  these  had 
becomi*  the  principle  of  application  and  source  of  the  agitation. 

These  are  not  times,  it  maybe  said,  for  corruption;  nor  can  our 
country  be  the  scene.  Be  it  so.  But  times  change  their  character. 
Incitements,  largely  or  frequently  addressed,  work  change  of  moral 
character  on  the  pure.  Are  places  in  our  Union  never  to  be  the 
objects  of  ambition  to  foreign  states,  if  admission  may  be  at  any  time 
the  boon  of  a  party,  the  easy  achievement  of  legislative  majorities  who 
may  want  to  add  to  their  power,  or  signalize  their  power,  or  illustrate 
the  fleeting  fortune  of  a  passing  Administration  by  a  trophy  of  dis- 
tinction? 

And  if  allurement  is  suflBciently  probable,  under  easy  admission  of 
new  states,  where  is  to  be  the  limit  to  the  exercise  of  tliis  prerogative? 
Will  not  every  country  calling  itself  republican  exhibit  title  not  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  question?  If  Texas  have  title  to  admission 
Ix^eause  as  free  already  as  ourselves,  will  not  the  states  which  are  less 
free,  or  those  who,  deprived  of  freedom,  desire  it,  have  still  greater 
claim?  What  community  in  which  there  are  dissidents  to  the  exist- 
ing authorities  but  can  have  a  case  to  make,  and  to  find  favor,  as  has 
been  seen  recently  in  one  of  our  own  communities? 

Tlie  dissolution  of  all  government,  which  in  the  time  of  Danton  and 
JVIarat  and  Robespierre  called  itself  a  republic,  in  France,  would  have 
title  fair  to  admission.  The  anarchies  which  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can provinces  usui-p  the  name  of  governments,  and  even  of  repub- 
lican— what  bar  could  be  opposed  to  their  admission?  Humanity  would 
invoke  this,  if  not  policy.  Then  Canada,  on  our  immediate  frontier, 
this  unhappy  country,  has  been  long  the  prey  of  a  Government  so 
op])ressive  that  it  does  not  permit  the  people  to  pay  the  expenses. 
This  country  will  be  wanted,  too,  directly  after  the  admission  of  Texas, 
to  restore  the  deranged  adjustment  of  the  balance  between  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  the  countrv.     Then  Ireland,  the  absorbent  for  so 
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long  a  period  of  all  political  sympathies,  hers  would  be  the  claim  to 
stand  the  first,  unless  the  transfer  of  her  population  here  without  her 
temtory  is  to  be  preferred.  The  amount  of  the  inference  from  the 
largeness  claimed  for  the  power  to  admit  new  states,  and  the  want  of 
all  guards  on  it  in  the  exercise  by  Congress,  is  not  that  it  will,  but, 
under  that  character  of  \X%  construction,  may  realize  the  conditions  of 
abuse  which  have  been  stated  hypothetically,  and  let  loose  again  the 
schemes  of  a  demented  temper  of  sympathy  and  fraternization  in  the 
affairs  of  other  nations,  like  that  with  which  the  outbreak  of  the  first 
revolution  in  France  harassed  the  world. 

On  the  direct  question  in  issue,  the  power  of  Congress  to  admit 
Texas  as  a  State,  perhaps  a  single  remark  ought  to  be  considered  as 
conclusive  of  the  controversy.  The  advocates  of  the  power  to  admit 
as  a  State  are  understood  not  to  claim  for  Congress  the  power  to  admit 
the  country  in  the  inferior  subordinate  condition  of  a  Territory;  that 
is  to  say,  the  power  arrogated  for  Congress  is  to  accomplish  the  major, 
with  an  admission  of  its  incompetency  as  to  the  minor  included 
object.  The  statement  of  this  proposition  leaves  no  further  room  for 
sophistry. 

One  only,  and  that  a  brief  consideration,  remains  to  be  adverted  to, 
to  terminate  the  office  of  the  committee.  The  prerogative  power 
arrogated  for  Congress  must  prove  in  its  exertion  a  plain  intrusion 
on  one  of  the  very  highest  and  most  conservative  of  the  functions 
which  have  been  confided  by  the  Constitution  to  the  guardianship  of 
the  Senate.  To  the  committee  does  not  belong  the  office  of  provoking 
attention  or  instigating  dut3\  With  the  Senate,  they  are  well  aware, 
this  would  be  both  impertinent  and  superfiuous.  They  only  advance 
so  far  as  to  put  (which  they  regard  their  duty)  the  consideration 
before  the  Senate,  and  then  retire,  as  becomes  the  place  which  has 
been  assigned  them. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  have  only  to  add  that,  aware  of  the 
tangled  character  of  the  ground  they  would  have  to  tread,  their  path 
has  been  chosen  with  care  and  trodden  witli  caution,  keeping  in  their 
eye,  as  a  beacon  and  guiding  light,  the  liallowed  exx)ression  of  moral- 
ity and  patriotism  which  it  was  their  fortune  to  encounter  in  one  of 
the  letters  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  to  an  assembly  of  his  fellow- 
citizens: 

Without  a  predilection  for  my  own  judgment,  I  have  weighed  with  attention 
every  argument  which  has  at  any  time  been  brought  into  view.  But  the  Consti- 
tution is  the  guide  which  1  never  can  abandon.  It  has  assigned  to  the  President 
the  power  of  making  treaties,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  was 
doubtless  supposed  that  these  two  branches  would  combine,  without  passion  and 
with  the  best  means  of  information,  those  facts  and  principles  on  which  the  suc- 
cess of  our  foreign  relations  will  always  depend;  that  they  ought  not  to  substitute 
for  their  own  convictions  the  opinions  of  others,  or  to  seek  truth  through  any 
channel  but  that  of  a  temperate  and  well-informed  investigation. 

The  committee  having  thus  presented  to  the  Senate  the  views  which 
they  entertain  on  the  several  questions  arising  from  the  references 
made  to  them  in  relation  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  over 
the  subject,  it  remains  only  to  submit  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  joint  resolution  from  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  be  rejected. 

liesolved.  That  the  several  bills  and  joint  resolutions  originating  in  the  Senate, 
the  resolutions  of  sundry  State  legislatures,  and  the  petitions  and  memorials  of 
many  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  and  against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this 
Union,  which  have  been  referred  to  this  committee,  do  lie  upon  the  table.    «    • 
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January  29,  1847. 

[Senate  Report  No.  100.] 

Mr.  Sevier  made  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
"creating  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," report  it  without  amendment,  with  a  recommendation  that 
said  bill  do  pass,  and  adopt  the  report  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill  wliich  was  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Cth  of 
April,  1846. 

[In  the  House  of  Representatives^  April  tf,  1846.] 

Mr.  Rathbnn,  from  the  Ck)mmittee  on  the  Judiciary,  made  the  following  report: 
The  committee  snbmit  the  papers  hereunto  annexed  as  their  report  in  this  case, 
accompanying  the  bill: 

Department  of  State, 

Washington^  March  16, 1846, 

Sir:  The  note  addressed  by  ^ou  to  the  Department,  under  date  of  the  18th 
December  last,  presenting  certain  inquiries  in  regard  to  its  organization,  was  duly 
received,  and  would  have  been  immediately  answered  had  it  not  been  for  other 
important  and  more  pressing  engagements. 

Answers  to  your  inquiries  w&l  be  found  in  my  report  (marked  A)  and  the 
accompanying  documents  (marked  B,  C,  D).  which  I  have  now  the  honor  to  com- 
municate. Should  vou  or  any  other  member  of  the  committee  desire  further 
explanations,  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  make  them  personally  at  the 
Department 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Jambs  Buchanan. 
Hon.  Georqe  Bathbun, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Judicially  House  of  Representatives, 


[List  of  papers  transmitted.] 

A.  Beport. 

B.  Number  of  clerks  employed  in  the  Department  of  State  and  their  duties. 

C.  Force  in  the  British  "foreign  office**  and  the  Department  of  State,  respec- 
tively. 

D.  Present  force  of  the  Department  of  State  compared  with  the  force  deemed 
necessary  twenty-eight  years  ago. 


A.— Beport, 

Department  of  State, 
Wa^hington^  March  16, 1846. 

A  year  has  now  elapsed  since  the  present  Secretary  took  charge  of  this  Depart- 
ment, and  the  conviction  has  been  forced  upon  him  that  in  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular branches  it  is  wholly  inadetiuate  to  perform  the  duties  which  it  owes  to  the 
country.    That  it  is  so  will  be  made  manifest  by  a  simple  statement  of  facts. 

Independently  of  the  chief  clerk  there  are  five  clerks  employed  in  conducting 
our  diplomatic  correspondence  with  the  whole  world. 

To  one  of  these  is  assigned  all  the  diplomatic  correspondence  with  the  nations 
on  the  continent  of  America,  and  all  business  incident  thereto,  such  as  answer- 
ing letters  from  individuals,  replying  to  inquiries  from  committees,  and  collecting 
and  arranging  the  materials  for  responding  to  calls  from  Congress:  to  another  all 
that  with  Great  Britain,  France.  Bussia.  the  Netherlands,  and  China,  and  to  the 
third  that  with  all  the  remaining  nations  of  the  world.  Tiie  two  latter  are  assisted 
each  by  a  copying  clerk,  who  has  also  other  duties  to  i>erform,  at  the  salaries  of 
$i)U^a)id  S^UO  p^r  ^nuum. 
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TJii»  is  the  whole  machinery  employed  to  condnct  the  business  arising  out  of  , 
onr  foreign  relations  with  all  the  powers  of  the  earth. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  translator  and  an  accountant  attached  to  the  Depart- 
ment, but  the  special  nature  of  their  duties  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  names. 

Tbe  consular  section  of  the  Department  is,  if  possible,  still  more  inadequate 
The  number  of  our  consuls  is  already  170,  and  the  number  of  clerks  for  the  dis- 
char^re  of  the  duties  of  this  branch  is  2.    The  one  has  charge  of  the  correspond- 
ence with  and  relating  to  our  consulates  on  the  American  continent  and  some  ci 
the  islands,  the  other  with  those  in  Europe  and  the  remainder  of  the  globe. 

The  force  employed  in  the  '*  office  of  foreign  affairs,''  as  it  stood  in  1780,  when 
our  present  form  of  government  went  into  operation,  consisted  of  five  persons,  to 
wit:  The  **  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,'*  the  * •  under  secretary.*'  two  '*  clerks,"  and 
an  ** interpreter."  At  this  day.  when  our  population  has  swelled  from  less  than 
4.000.000  to  20,000,000  and  its  intercourse  with  foreign  countries  and  our  relations 
with  their  governments  have  more  than  proportionably  expanded,  the  force  to 
conduct  the  diplomatic  and  foreign  business  of  the  nation  consists  of  ten  persons, 
two  of  whom  are  copying  clerks. 

The  interests  of  the  country  require  that  this  Department  should  be  far  more  effi- 
cient than  it  is.  Much  more  business  ought  to  be  ta*ansacted:  and  that  which  can 
be  accomplished  ought  to  be  dispatched  both  more  expeditiously  and  upon  fuller 
consideration. 

Of  the  persons  belonging  to  the  Department  not  one,  except  its  head,  has 
authority  to  sign  a  single  paper  or  to  decide  upon  any  question,  however  triviaL 
And  here  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  business  has 
devolved  upon  it,  most  of  which  has  no  natural  connection  with  its  appropriate 
duties.  The  present  number  of  clerks  employed  upon  this  business  is  sufficient, 
but  all  of  it,  in  its  minutest  details,  mnst  undergo  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
Secretary,  and  every  paper  in  relation  to  it  must  receive  his  signature. 

Ttie  consequences  of  this  accumulation  of  business  upon  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment must  be  manifest  to  everyone.  He  mnst  either  neglect  great  national  inter- 
ests or  the  subordinate  but  pressing  business  involving  the  rights  of  individuids. 
Almost  every  day  brings  with  it  a  struggle  between  the  conflicting  claims  of  sub- 
jects, all  of  which  are  entitled  to  attention,  whilst  it  is  impossible  that  all  should 
receive  it.  Much  business  is  thus  postponed,  and  even  a  portion  of  the  small  force 
already  in  the  Department  is  often  without  full  employment,  because  it  can  not 
act  without  instructions,  and  there  is  but  one  head  from  which  these  can  proceed. 

It  is  a  paramount  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
snbaisting  relations  of  all  foreign  nations  of  the  United  States  and  with  each 
other,  at  least  so  far  as  these  may  bear  upon  the  interests  of  this  country.  The 
performance  of  this  duty  requires  time  for  reading  and  reflection.  No  person 
ac(iuainted  with  the  present  Secretary  will  doubt  his  industry,  and  yet  he  can 
truly  affirm  that  since  ne  came  into  the  Department  he  has  not  found  time  even  for 
a  careful  or  regular  perusal  of  the  leading  foreign  journals,  much  less  for  that  of 
those  other  publications  with  which  his  duties  require  that  he  should  be  acquainted. 

It  is  beyond  all  question  that  each  of  our  diplomatic  agents  should  hear  from 
the  Department  at  least  once  in  each  month  on  the  general  policy  and  views  of  the 
Government  as  these  may  be  affected  by  passing  events;  but  this  is  now  impossible. 
For  a  long  period  of  time  not  a  dispatch  to  our  ministers  abroad  has  ever  been 
written  except  upon  business  of  a  pressing  character. 

Defective  as  is  our  present  consular  system,  a  mass  of  information  might  be 
acquired  through  its  agency  which  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  navigat- 
ing, commercial,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  mterests  of  the  country.  Even 
now  much  of  such  information  is  obtained,  but  it  is  rendered  comparatively  use- 
less for  want  of  persons  to  digest,  arrange,  and  publish  it  for  the  use  of  Congress 
and  the  people.  Besides,  an  active  correspondence  with  our  consuls  would  be  the 
means  of  eliciting  from  them  much  valuable  political  intelligence. 

It  is  desired  by  the  committee  that  the  Secretary  should  suggest  a  plan  to  render 
the  I>epartment  adequate  to  perform  its  duties.    This  can  be  done  in  a  few  words. 

Let  the  chief  clerk  be  converted  into  an  assistant  secretary,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  authorized  by 
law.  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Secretary,  to  transact  all  the  business  of 
the  Department  except  that  which  is  of  a  purely  diplomatic  character.  The  salary 
of  this  officer  the  Secretary  would  propose  to  fix  at  $3,000. 

Relieve  the  Secretary  from  the  judicial  and  other  business  connected  with  the 
Patent  Office— all  of  which  is  transacted  by  himself,  without  the  agency  of  any 
clerk— by  transferring  it  to  the  Attorney-General,  to  whom  it  would  appropriately 
belong. 

Let  provision  be  made  for  the  employment  of  three  additional  clerks  in  the  dip- 
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lomatic  branch.  These  clerks  ought  to  be  men  of  intellect  and  information,  com- 
*  petent  to  prepare  a  dispatch  npon  any  subject  arising  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  and  involving  only  principles  which  have  been  clearly  settled  by  the  action 
of  our  Government.  Their  first  duty  would  be  to  devote  themselves  to  a  careful 
perusal  and  study  of  all  the  correspondence  from  the  beginning,  between  this  Gov- 
ernment and  the  foreign  governments  with  which  their  duties  may  be  connected, 
so  that  they  might  be  able  always,  without  delay,  to  furnish  to  the  head  of  the 
Department  any  information  or  documents  which  he  may  require.  They  ought  to 
be  qualified  to  examine  the  facts  and  the  principles  involved  in  the  private  claims 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  foreign  governments,  on  which  the  agency  of 
the  Department  is  so  often  invoked.  No  claam  ought  ever  to  be  presented  to  a 
foreign  government  in  the  name  of  the  nation  until  it  shall  have  undergone  a  careful 
scrutiny  and  the  Department  shall  have  ascertained  that  it  presents  at  least  a  clear 
prima  facie  case  of  justice.  This  is  due  alike  to  our  national  character  and  to  the 
cause  of  justice.  For  the  want  of  an  adequate  force  to  make  such  examinations 
it  has  been  too  often  the  practice  to  transmit  these  private  claims  to  our  lega- 
tions abroad  without  due  consideration,  to  be  there  a4vocated  and  urged.  The 
tendency  of  this  practice  has  been  to  perplex  and  embarrass  our  diplomatic 
agents;  to  involve  them  in  useless  and  irritating  controversies  with  those  to  whom 
they  are  accredited;  to  excite  prejudice  and  ill  feeling  against  our  citizens,  and  to 
endanger  the  character  of  our  country  for  fair  dealing  with  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

It  is  believed  that  persons  at  all  competent  to  the  discharge  of  these  important 
duties  could  not  be  procured  for  a  less  salary  than  $2,000.  Individuals  of  such  a 
character  could  not  be  induced  to  abandon  private  pursuits  in  which  they  m^y  be 
engaged  for  a  smaller  compensation. 

If  these  three  additional  clerks  were  provided,  then  the  diplomatic  branch  of  the 
Department  would  employ  but  six  clerks,  independently  of  the  two  copying  clerks, 
and  with  the  services  of  one  of  these  the  Department  might  probably  aispense. 

In  the  consular  branch  2  additional  clerks  at  least  are  required;  the  one  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $2,000,  and  the  other  at  $1,400.  This  would  make  the  whole  number  of  con- 
sular clerks  four.  The  duties  of  the  first  clerk  would  require  high  qualifications, 
because  to  him  would  be  assigned,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  the  task  of 
digesting,  arranging,  and  preparing  for  the  use  of  Congress  and  the  people  all  the 
intormation  procured  from  our  consuls  affecting  our  great  conmiercial,  agricul- 
tural, and  manufacturing  interests. 

Should  Congress  deem  it  proper  to  add  these  five  clerks  to  the  force  of  the 
Department  and  convert  the  chief  clerk  into  an  assistant  secretary,  the  increased 
expenditure  would  amount  to  $9,400  per  annum.  From  this  may  be  deducted 
the  salary  of  one  of  the  present  clerks  at  $800,  which  would  reduce  the  sum  to 
$8,1)00.  It  mipht  be  still  lurther  diminished  by  requiring  a  small  fee  to  be  paid  for 
passports,  which  are  now  prepared  and  delivered  without  any  charge.  But  after 
making  these  deductions,  tne  increased  expense  could  not  be  estimated  at  less  than 
$7,500  per  annum.  It  will  be  for  the  wisdom  of  the  committee  and  of  Congress  to 
determine  whether  the  reforms  contemplated  will  be  worth  this  additional  expendi- 
ture. In  one  opinion  the  Secretary  is  very  clear,  and  this  is  that  any  cnange 
would  be  of  but  little  avail  which,  in  either  the  diplomatic  or  the  constdar  branch, 
should  stop  short  of  the  additions  here  recommended. 

Should  Congress  fail  to  be  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  making  these  changes, 
permit  the  Secretary  to  express  the  earnest  hope  that  the  office  of  chief  clerk  may 
be  changed  into  that  of  an  assistant  secretary,  as  suggested.  This  will  relieve  the 
Secretary  from  a  mass  of  business  in  detail,  much  of  it  having  no  relation  to  our 
foreign  affairs,  and  enable  him  to  devote  the  time  thus  saved  to  the  important 
interests  of  the  country. 

Although  it  is  not  proposed  to  institute  a  detailed  comparison  between  this 
Department  and  the  foreign  department  of  other  governments  in  regard  to  the 
duties  discharged  by  them  and  the  force  assigned  to  them,  respectively,  still  it 
may  be  worth  the  while  of  the  committee  to  bestow  a  glance  upon  the  lists  of 
otficers  employed  in  the  foreign  office  of  Great  Britain  and  in  this  Department. 
They  will  be  found  in  the  paper  marked  C.  In  another,  marked  D,  is  exhibited 
the  present  force  of  the  Department  as  com])ared  with  that  which  Congress 
deemed  it  necessary  to  employ  twenty-eight  years  ago. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

James  Buchanan. 

Hon.  Georcje  Rathbun, 

Chairman  CoinviUtee  on  tJie  Judicially,  U,  iJ. 
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B.— Number  op  Clerks  Employed  in  the  Department  op  State,  and  their 

Duties. 

L  number  of  clerks. 

The  whole  number  of  clerks  employed  in  the  Department  is  14. 

u.  duties  of  the  clerks. 

i.  Tlie  chief  clerk, — Is  the  assistant  of  the  Secretary  in  regard  to  the  business  of 
the  Department  generally,  and  when  he  is  absent  at  Cabinet  meetings  or  engaged 
in  conferences  at  the  Department  represents  him  by  receiving  persons  having 
business  with  it.  He  receives  the  mails,  opens  and  peruses  dispatches  and  other 
commonications  as  they  come  in,  and  refers  them  to  the  appropriate  clerks:  revises 
drafts  of  papers  prepared  by  them,  and  all  papers  prepared  for  the  Secretary's 
signature;  drafts  letters  or  gives  directions  in  regard  thereto,  and  generally  in 
regard  to  all  points  arising  in  the  course  of  the  business  of  the  Department,  and 
to  all  matters  re(|uiring  its  action,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits  of 
this  being  done  without  bringing  it  in  the  first  instance  before  the  Secretary,  to 
whose  consideration  every  matter  must  be  brought  before  it  can  be  disposed  of — 
he  being  the  only  person  authorized  to  act  upon  any  subject  or  to  determine  upon 
any  matter  calling  for  a  determination. 

£.  Diplomatic  branch. — Number  of  clerks  employed,  5.  This  branch  has  charge 
of  all  correspondeDce  between  the  Department  and  the  ministers  and  other  diplo- 
matic agents  of  the  United  States  abroad,  and  those  of  foreign  powers  accredited 
to  this  Government. 

In  it  all  diplomatic  instructions  sent  from  the  Department  and  communications 
to  commissioners  under  treaties  of  boundary,  etc.,  are  prepared,  copied,  and 
recorded;  and  all  of  like  character  received  are  registered  and  hied,  their  contents 
bein^  tirst  entered  in  an  analytic  table  or  index.  Letters  of  credence,  full  and 
special  powers,  communications  to  foreign  sovereigns  and  states  of  coDgratulation, 
condolence,  etc.,  copies  of  treaties  for  exchange  and  for  publication,  certificates  of 
the  exchange  of  ratifications,  reports  in  answer  to  Ck)ngressional  caJls  for  corre- 
spondence, etc..  proclamations,  synopses,  general  and  particular,  are  made  out 
and  recorded  or  kept;  and  answers  are  prepared  to  inquiries  and  other  applications 
from  committees,  members  of  Congress,  and  private  individuals  regarding  claims, 
complaints,  and  all  matters  of  a  diplomatic  character. 

3,  Consular  branch,— Is nmber  of  clerks  employed,  2.  This  branch  has  charge 
of  the  correspondence,  etc. ,  between  the  Department  and  the  consuls  and  commer- 
cial agents  or  the  United  States.  In  it  instructions  to  those  officers  and  answers 
to  their  dispatches  and  to  letters  from  other  persons  asking  for  consular  agency  or 
relating  to  consular  affairs  are  prepared  and  recorded;  registers  are  kept,  in  which 
the  substance  of  all  communications  to  the  Department  relating  to  this  branch 
of  the  business  is  entered,  with  notes  of  the  disposition  made  of  them;  an  index 
is  kept  for  each  consulate,  in  which  the  purport  of  every  communication  relating 
to  it,  written,  or  received,  is  entered;  a  register  is  kept  of  the  consular  fees,  ana 
the  dispatches  of  the  consuls  and  commercial  agents  are  filed  and  preserved. 

4.  MutceUancons,—Nnm.heTot  clerks  employed,  6. 

1.  The  disbursing  agent:  He  has  charge  of  all  correspondence  and  other  mat- 
ters connected  with  accounts  relating  to  any  fund  with  tne  disbursement  of  which 
the  Department  is  charged;  purchases  all  articles  re(iuired  for  the  use  of  the 
Department,  and  prepares  the  contracts  under  which  they  are  furnished;  disburses 
the  appropriations  for  its  contingent  expenses,  including  those  for  the  printing 
and  distribution  of  the  laws,  and  of  other  publications  in  regard  to  which  this 
duty  is  assigned  to  the  Department;  those  for  the  compensation  of  its  officers, 
for  the  contingent  expenses  of  missions  abroad  and  of  foreign  intercourse;  for 
expenses  of  consulates  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  Prepares  and  records  all  re<inisi- 
tions  of  the  Department  on  the  Troavsury;  examines  and  presents  for  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  abstracts  of  accounts  for  diplomatic  contingent  expenses, 
submitted  by  the  Auditor:  prepares  letters  of  credit  on  the  bankers  of  the  United 
States;  sees  that  they  are  provided  with  funds  to  meet  the  drafts  on  them-  pre- 
pares estimates  for  all  appropriations  required  by  the  Department  of  State,  fur- 
nishing explanations  in  referenc^e  to  them,  and  to  all  matters  connected  with  this 
branch  of  dutii's,  whenever  called  for. 

2.  The  translator:  His  duties  are  to  furnish  such  translations  as  the  Depart m«}nt 
may  require.  He  also  records  the  commissions  of  consuls  and  vice-consuls,  when 
not  in  English,  upon  which  exe<inaturs  are  issued. 

3.  Clerk  of  appointments  and  commissions:  He  makes  out  and  records  conjmis- 
sions,  letters  of  appointment,  and  nominations  to  the  Senate;  makes  out  and  records 
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exeqnatnrs.  and  records,  when  in  English,  the  commissions  on  which  th  ?y  are 
issued.  Famishes  statements,  for  the  use  of  the  other  departments,  of  the  appoint- 
ments, resignations,  deaths,  etc.,  of  officers  whose  commissions  and  letters  of 
appointment  Issne  from  this  Department;  keeps  a  list  of  the  names  and  titles  of 
office  of  all  such  officers  (diplomatic  and  consular  excepted),  of  the  dates  of  their 
appointments,  and  of  the  expiration  of  them;  registers  and  files  papers  of  recom- 
mendation for  office  and  letters  relating  to  appointments:  prepares  letters,  state- 
ments, and  reports  relating  to  this  branch  of  business.    Has  charge  of  the  library. 

4.  Clerk  of  the  rolls  and  archives:  He  takes  charge  of  the  rolls,  or  enrolled  acts 
and  resolutions  of  Congress,  as  they  are  received  at  the  Department  from  the 
President:  prepares  the  authenticated  copies  thereof  which  are  called  for;  prepares 
for  and  superintends  their  publication,  and  that  of  treaties,  in  the  newspapers  and 
in  book  form:  attends  to  their  distribution  throughout  the  United-  States,  and  that 
of  all  documents  and  publications  in  regard  to  which  this  duty  is  assigned  to  the 
Department,  writing  and  answering  all  letters  connected  therewith.  Mas  charge 
of  all  Indian  treaties  and  business  relating  thereto;  has  charge  of  the  archives, 
including  the  **  Washington  papers,**  and  comprehending  the  records  of  comnds- 
sions  which  have  sat  under  treaties,  claim  papers,  etc. :  makes  the  examinations 
which  are  often  called  for;  reports  the  result;  prepares  answers  to  inquiries  respect- 
ing these  subjects. 

5.  Clerk  of  authentications  and  copyrights:  He  has  charge  of  the  seals  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Department,  and  prepares  and  attaches  certificates  to 
papers  presented  for  authentication;  receives  and  accounts  for  the  fees.  Has 
charge  of  publications  transmitted  to  the  Department  under  the  laws  relating  to 
copyrights:  records  and  indexes  their  titles:  records  all  letters  from  the  Deplart- 
ment.  other  than  the  diplomatic  and  consular;  records  the  reports  made  by  the 
Department  to  the  President  and  to  Congress,  and  keeps  a  miscellaneous  record 
book.  Has  charge  of  the  returns  of  passengers  and  seamen  received  from  the 
various  custom-houses.    Prepares  letters  relating  to  these  subjects. 

6.  Clerk  of  pardons  and  passports:  He  prepares  and  records  pardons  and  remis- 
sions, and  registers  and  files  the  petitions  and  papers  on  which  they  are  founded. 
Makes  out  and  records  passports;  keeps  a  daily  register  of  all  letters,  other  than 
diplomatic  and  consular,  received  and  of  the  disposition  made  of  them;  prepares 
letters  relating  to  this  business. 

Besides  the  special  duties  assigned  to  them,  the  clerks  generally  are  called  upon 
when  their  services  are  required  in  copying  and  collating. 

C— Force  in  the  British  Foreign  Office  and  in  the  Department  of  Statb 

OF  the  United  States,  respectively. 

I.    force  employed  in  the  BRITISH  FOREIGN  OFFICE, 

[Takoii  from  the  Royal  Calendar  for  1845.] 

Thirty-nine  persons,  to  wit:  One  principal  secretary  of  state;  2  under  secretaries; 
1  chief  clerk,  with  2  clerks  attached  to  his  department;  6  senior  clerks:  21  clerks; 
1  librarian  and  keeper  of  the  papers;  1  sublibrarian,  and  2  clerks  attached  to  the 
librarian's  department;  1  translator;  1  precis  writer. 

IL    FORCE  employed  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Fifteen  persons,  to  wit:  One  Secretary  of  State;  1  chief  clerk;  12  clerks;  1  trane- 
lator  and  librarian. 

Remarks,— The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  British  foreign  office  is  89. 
The  duties  of  this  office,  as  stated  in  the  Imperial  Calendar,  consist  exclusively  in 
conducting  all  correspondence  with  British  ministers  and  consuls  abroad  and  for- 
eign ministers  in  England  relating  to  negotiations,  treaties,  etc.,  on  political  and 
commercial  matters. 

In  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States  the  persons  by  whom  is  con- 
ducted that  branch  of  the  business  which  corresponds  with  the  duties  of  the  British 
foreipfu  office  are  10  in  number. 

This  includes  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  chief  clerk,  whose  attention,  so  far 
from  being  devoted  exclusively  to  this  branch  of  duties,  is  incessantly  diverted 
from  it,  and  this  by  causes  which  not  only  occupy  much  of  their  time,  but  subject 
them  at  all  moments  to  interruptions,  which,  however  important  and  urgent  may 
l)e  the  public  business  that  they  are  engaged  upon,  could  be  avoided  only  by  con- 
stantly subjecting  to  delay  and  to  serious  inconvenience  individuals  whose  busi- 
ness might,  uiuler  a  proper  organization  of  the  Department,  be  dispatched  without 
presenting  any  such  alternative. 
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[See  pp.  107, 221.] 

THIBTY-FIBST  COKOBESS,  SECOND  SESSION. 

February  6,  1861. 

[Senate  Report  No.2<a] 

Mr.  Foote,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  were 
referred  the  memorial  of  the  American  Peace  Society  and  numerous 
other  memorials  and  petitions  prajring  the  adoption  of  measures  for 
the  amicable  adjustment  of  international  controversies,  reported  the 
following  resolution: 

Whereas  appeals  to  the  sword  for  the  determination  of  national 
controversies  are  always  productive  of  immense  evils;  and  whereas 
the  spirit  and  enterprises  of  the  age,  but  more  especially  the  genius 
of  our  own  Government,  the  habits  of  our  people,  and  the  highest  per- 
manent prosperity  of  our  Republic,  as  well  as  the  claims  of  humanity, 
the  dictates  of  enlight-ened  reason,  and  the  precepts  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion, all  require  the  adoption  of  every  feasible  measure  consistent 
with  the  national  honor  and  the  security  of  our  rights  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  recurrence  of  war  hereafter:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  body  it  would  be  proper  and 
desirable  for  the  Government  of  these  United  States,  wherever  prac- 
ticable, to  secure  in  its  treaties  with  other  nations  a  provision  for 
referring  to  the  decision  of  umpires  aU  future  misunderstandings  that 
can  not  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  amicable  negotiation,  in  the  first 
instance,  before  a  resort  to  hostilities  shall  be  had. 


THIBTY-SECOND  CONOBESS,  SECOND  SESSION. 

February  17,  1863. 

[Senate  Report  No.  418.] 

Mr.  Underwood  made  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  were  referred 
numerous  petitions  praying  for  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  may 
secure  to  our  citizens  resident  in  foreign  countries  the  right  freely  and 
openly  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences, report: 

That,  in  regard  to  the  worship  which  men  owe  their  Creator, 
there  are  two  antagonistic  principles  prevailing  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  which  have  a  powerful 
influence  on  human  conduct.  The  one  principle  is  that  the  duties  of 
religion  or  the  worship  of  God  is  a  personal  matter,  of  which  each 
individual  has  a  right  to  judge  and  decide  for  himself.  This  principle 
allows  the  utmost  latitude  and  f  ree<lom  of  conscience.  The  other  sub- 
jects the  duties  of  religion  and  the  worship  which  man  owes  the  Cre- 
ator to  the  control  of  the  political  power  of  the  State,  and  allows  that 
power,  through  ecclesiastical  bodies,  to  prescrilK?  forms  and  cro(*ds,  and 
inflicts  punishment  for  nonconformity.  In  other  words,  the  latter  prin- 
ciple unites  church  and  state,  and  gives  the  Government  authority  to 
exercise  influence,  if  not  i)ositive  control,  in  forming  the  religious 
cree<ls  of  the  people  by  preferring  one  religion  to  another,  and  sup- 
porting by  taxation  preferred  religious  establishments. 

The  constitutions  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  both 
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State  and  national,  guarantee  to  each  citizen  freedom  of  worship 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  No  one  is  compelled  by 
law  to  subscribe  to  any  particular  creed,  or  to  observe  any  particular 
form  of  worship,  or  to  give  any  church  preference  over  another  con- 
trary to  the  convictions  of  his  own  reason  and  judgment.  In  these 
respects  the  citizen  is  absolutely  free  to  act  in  conformity  to  his  own 
convictions.  He  is  not  bound  to  give  a  preference  to  the  religious 
teacher  of  this  or  that  creed.  He  may  hear  all,  and  then  form  his 
own  faith  for  himself.  The  Government  does  not  dictate.  This  sj's- 
tem  of  religious  freedom  and  toleration  is  fundamental  with  us.  We 
extend  it  to  the  people  of  all  nations  coming  among  us.  The  object 
of  the  memorialist  is  to  secure  to  our  citizens  going  to  other  countries 
the  same  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  open  worship  which  is  allowed 
them  at  home.  Accustomed,  as  they  are,  to  unlimited  religious  liberty, 
and  taught  from  childhood  to  tolerate  in  others  what  they  claim  for 
themselves,  it  is  very  manifest  that  the  restraints  and  obstacles  inter- 
posed to  prevent  the  open  worship  of  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences  when  abroad  are  regarded  by  them  as  unjust 
and  oppressive. 

If  the  privilege  of  free  and  open  worship  should  be  conceded  to 
American  citizens  residing  in  foreign  countries,  and  it  should  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  legislative  or  imperial  power  of  any  republic  or  king- 
dom which  favors  a  church  established  by  law  to  prevent  their  citi- 
zens from  uniting  with  ours  in  public  assemblies  for  the  purpose  of 
worship  (and  thus  witnessing  our  religious  ceremonies  and  hearing 
our  doctrines),  they  will  doubtless  be  able  to  accomplish  their  pur* 
poses  in  this  respect  by  an  exercise  of  the  same  power  which*  enabled 
them  to  establish  a  particular  church.  When  Jesus  Christ  said  to  the 
Apostles,  "All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Gro 
ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you;"  and  also,  "Go 
ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  the 
necessary  inference  seems  to  be  that  it  was  His  design  that  every  crea- 
ture should  hear  the  words  of  the  gospel;  and,  if  to  hear,  then  to  judge 
and  form  opinions  for  himself  in  regard  to  the  things  spoken  of. 
"Faith  Cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God;"  but 
" how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?"  From  these  and  similar 
texts  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate?  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
all  nations  professing  Christianity  to  open  wide  their  doors  for  the 
entrance  of  unlimited  toleration.  In  the  command  that  the  gospel 
is  to  be  preached  to  every  creature  it  is  clear  that  God  intends  that 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  salvation,  upon  the  terms  of  the  gospel, 
is  for  the  judgment  of  each  individual  in  his  own  case.  While  we 
believe  tliat  Christ  has  thus  clearly  pointed  to  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  and  unrestricted  toleration  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  means 
for  evangelizing  the  world,  we  do  not  propose  to  interfere  with  the 
laws,  religious  esta])li8hments,  or  the  citizens  of  other  nations.  All 
we  ask  is  that  our  citizens,  domiciled  temporarily  in  foreign  countries, 
should  be  allowed  by  the  laws  of  those  countries  the  privilege  of  free 
and  open  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences. 

There  is  another  subject,  bearing  an  intimate  relation  to  the  fort^go- 
ing,  which  the  committee  think  proper  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  in  connection  with  the  question  of  religious  freedom  for  our 
citizens  abroad.  It  is  the  right  to  burj'  those  of  our  citizens  who  may 
die  abroad  with  those  religious  observances  which  are  so  well  calcu- 
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lated  to  soothe  the  anguish  of  surviving  relations  and  friends.  The 
deepest  emotions  of  the  heart  enter  into  the  performance  of  the  last 
sad  ceremonies  over  the  dead.  To  be  prohibited  and  controlled  in 
the  performance  of  these  ceremonies  is  an  interference  cruel  to  the 
mourner  and  productive  of  no  possible  good  to  anyone.  We  there- 
fore think  that  foreign  nations  should  allow  our  citizens  dying  abroad 
to  be  buried  with  those  religious  observances  which  may  be  deemed 
appropriate  by  their  surviving  friends. 

With  these  views  the  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  it  would  be  just  and  wise  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  in  futore  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  to  secure,  if  practicable,  to 
onr  citizens  residing  abroad  the  ri^ht  of  worshiping  God,  freely  and  openly, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  by  providing  that  ''they  shidl 
not  be  disturbed,  molested,  or  annoyed  in  any  manner  on  account  of  their  religious 
belief  nor  in  the  proper  exercise  of  their  peculiar  religion,  either  within  their  own 
private  houses  or  in  churches,  chapels,  or  other  places  appointed  for  public  wor- 
ship; and  that  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  build  and  maintain  places  of  worship  in 
convenient  situations,  interfering  in  no  way  with,  but  respecting,  the  religion  and 
customs  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.'' 

Resolved  further ,  That  it  would  be  just  and  wise  in  our  future  treaties  with 
foreign  nations  to  secure  to  our  citizens  residing  abroad  the  right  to  purchase  and 
own  Dorial  places,  and  to  bury  any  of  our  citizens  dying  abroad  In  such  places 
with  those  religions  ceremonies  and  observances  deemed  appropriate  by  the  sur- 
vivins  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased. 


[See  pp.  105.  231.] 
February  22,  1853. 

[Senate  Report  No.  423.] 

Mr.  Underwood  made  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
memorial  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  signed  by  its  principal  offi- 
cers, and  various  other  memorials  numerously  signed,  from  many 
States  of  the  Union,  praying  for  the  adoption  of  measures  to  avert  the 
evils  of  war,  and  suggesting  the  propriety  of  "securing  in  our  treaties 
with  other  nations  a  provision  for  referring  to  the  decision  of  umpires 
all  misunderstandings  that  can  not  be  satisfactorily  iid justed  by  ami- 
cable negotiaton,"  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  now 
report: 

That  the  subject  of  these  memorials  is  of  vast  importance,  involv- 
ing inquiries  into  the  efTcets  produced  by  war  upon  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  religious  welfare  of  mankind,  and,  if  these  effects 
be  found  deleterious,  then  the  consideration  of  x)lans  to  arrest  the  evil. 

The  committee,  after  due  deliberation,  are  of  opinion  that  wars 
which  successfully  resist  oppi'cssion  may,  in  their  results,  more  than 
compensate  for  the  blood  and  treasure  expended  in  their  prosecution. 
But  wars  commenced  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  people,  when 
unsuccessfully  terminated,  only  strengthen  the  hands  of  despotism, 
and  generally  place  those  who  have  taken  up  arms  to  resist  wrong  in 
a  worse  condition  than  they  were  in  the  beginning.  The  revolution 
by  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  broke  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain  and  established  free  popular  government  furnishes  an 
instance  where  the  consequences  of  war  have  fully  compensated  the 
expenditure.  But  this  is  a  rare  instance  in  the  history  of  revolutions. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  those  which  have  been  attenii)ted  and 
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failed,  leaving  the  oppressed  in  a  worse  condition  after  than  before 
the  war. 

While  the  committee  do  not  intend  to  deny  the  right  of  any  i)eople 
or  nation  to  resort  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  themselves  of 
oppression  or  of  defending  themselves  against  aggression  when  it  can 
not  be  accomplished  by  peaceable  means,  yet  they  regard  the  tenden- 
cies of  war  to  be  injurious  to  the  progress  of  mankind  in  science,  art, 
morals,  civilization,  and  happiness;  and  henc«  it  can  only  be  justified 
upon  the  ground  that  it  is  a  less  evil  than  that  which  can  only  be 
avoided  by  the  resort  to  war.  In  this  view,  war  presents  itself  as  a 
choice  between  e^^ils. 

That  war  is  an  evil  of  stupendous  magnitude  in  its  effects  upon  the 
physical  welfare  of  mankind  no  one  can  deny  who  regards  and  rea- 
sons upon  incontrovertible  facts. 

The  business  of  war  is  to  force  and  secure  submission  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  by  inflicting  a  destruction  of  life  and  property.  The  pur- 
pose of  a  campaign  is  to  conquer,  to  subdue  the  enemy.  The  means 
to  accomplish  it  are  found  in  the  sacrifice  of  life  in  bloody  battles,  in 
the  sacking  of  cities,  in  the  devastation  of  countries,  in  the  sinking 
of  ships,  in  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  cargoes,  and  in  forcing  con- 
tributions from  those  who  are  overrun.  The  immediate  object  of 
war  is  to  create  human  misery  to  such  a  degree  that  those  who  suffer 
will  thereby  be  influenced  to  yield  to  the  demands  (whether  right  or 
wrong)  of  those  who  inflict  the  injury,  rather  than  prolong  their  suf- 
ferings by  a  continuance  of  the  war.  Under  such  a  system,  fathers, 
husbands,  sons,  and  brothers  are  consigned,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood, 
to  sudden  death,  and  their  bodies  often  abandoned  without  burial, 
lea\ang  mothers,  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters  to  lament  with  excru- 
ciating anguish  the  loss  of  that  society  which  constituted  their  chief 
earthly  happiness.  But,  even  if  they  survive  the  battle,  it  may  be 
at  the  expense  of  an  eye,  an  arm,  or  a  leg;  and  when  they  retire  from 
the  army,  if  their  bodies  are  not  maimed  and  mutilated,  their  phys- 
ical constitutions  are  often  broken  down,  and  they  fall  early  victims  to 
diseases  contracted  in  the  service.  It  is  needless  to  comment  upon 
the  distress  and  wretchedness  which  families  experience  when  deprived 
of  tliose  who  supplied  the  wants  of  women  and  children  with  food  and 
raiment.  Every  person  can  call  to  mind  some  known  and  familiar 
instance  of  a  family  whose  comfort  and  happiness  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  consequences  of  war.  Individual  and  family  sufferings  are 
the  confluent  particles  which  form  the  great  streams  of  national 
calamity;  and  the  committee,  without  dwelling  upon  them,  will  pro- 
ceed to  present  some  general  considerations  and  facts  which  they  trust 
will  exhibit  the  evils  of  war  in  a  light  so  striking  as  to  induce  every 
patriot  and  philanthropist  to  labor  for  its  extermination. 

Armies,  to  render  efficient  service,  must  be  composed  of  intelligent, 
able-bodied  men — such  as  are  capable,  in  civil  employments,  to 
increase  greatly  the  products  of  agriculture,  mechanism,  and  com- 
merce, upon  which  the  physical  comforts  of  every  people  essentially 
depend.  Abstract  the  labor  of  100,000  men  from  the  tillage  of  the 
earth,  from  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing  arts,  and  from  the  busi- 
ness of  commerce,  convert  them  into  soldiers,  and  what  consequences 
naturally  follow  the  procedure? 

Tlie  first  is,  that  they  become  consumers  instead  of  producers — 
maintained,  not  by  their  own,  but  by  the  labor  of  others.  However 
actively  and  industriously  they  may  bo  engaged  to  meet  and  overcome 
the  enemy,  all  their  labors  for  such  purposes,  instead  of  adding  to, 
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only  consume  and  waste  the  food  and  raiment  and  implements  fur- 
nished by  the  labor  of  others.  The  consequence  is  that  the  laboring 
producers  must  work  harder  to  keep  up  their  own  customary  supplies, 
and  to  support,  in  addition,  the  army  of  consumers  and  nonproducers 
whose  business  it  is  to  live  on  the  labor  of  their  friends,  and  to  destroy 
the  lives  and  property  of  their  enemies. 

The  second  consequence  is  that  the  100,000  men,  taken  from  the 
'  industrial  pursuits  which  create  the  means  of  comfortable  living  and 
placed  in  an  army  to  lead  the  life  of  soldiers,  must  be  furnished  with 
the  implements  and  munitions  which  belong  to  their  new  trade  of 
destruction.  Swords,  pistols,  rifles,  muskets,  bayonets,  cannon,  pow- 
der, balls,  and  bombshells  must  be  fabricated  and  supplied.  In  addi- 
tion, there  must  be  the  means  of  transportation  by  land  and  water. 
Beasts  of  burden  and  wagons  of  all  sorts  and  without  number  must 
be  provided.  Water  craft  of  all  kinds  and  dimensions,  from  the 
common  ferryboat  to  the  magnificent  three-decked  man-of-war  ship, 
must  be  constructed  or  purchased.  When  a  suitable  armament  is 
obtained,  and  militaiy  and  naval  operations  begin,  every  movement 
is  attended  with  deterioration  and  waste  of  material,  making  a  per- 
petual renewal  absolutely  necessary.  The  forage  for  horses,  mules, 
and  oxen,  and  the  destruction  and  loss  of  animals  and  carriages 
attached  to  armies,  constitute  no  inconsiderable  item  to  be  kept  up 
by  the  labor  of  the  country  which  furnishes  the  supplies. 

The  third  consequence  is.  that  if  the  laboring  classes,  upon  whom 
the  burden  falls  of  supporting  the  nonproducing  army  in  food  and 
raiment,  and  of  providing  all  the  munitions  of  war  to  render  the  army 
efficient,  can  not  do  it  for  want  of  means,  and  the  government  under 
which  they  live  can  not,  therefore,  venture  to  increase  the  taxes,  the 
I)eople  and  their  government  are  driven  by  the  urgency  of  circum- 
stances to  anticipate  their  revenues  by  borrowing  money.  Hence  the 
creation  of  national  debts,  and  with  them  a  new  set  of  nonproducers, 
who  live  sumptuously  upon  the  interest  of  their  money  and  by  deal- 
ing in  stocks.  Thus  the  living  generation  are  often  required  to  toil 
and  labor  to  discharge  the  principal  and  interest  of  national  debts 
created  in  former  ages.  Besides  the  current  and  necessar^'^  annual 
expenditures  of  government,  they  are  called  on  to  pay  the  debts  of 
centuries,  and  taxation  becomes  an  intolerable  burden. 

That  these  are  the  natural  consequences  of  war  no  one  can  doubt 
who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  nations  and  their  public 
debts.  Exempt  as  are  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  oppres- 
sive taxation  to  meet  the  interest  of  their  public  debt,  and  small  as 
that  debt  is,  compared  with  the  debts  of  other  nations  whose  resources 
are  not  equal  to  ours,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
our  debt,  exceeding,  on  the  1st  of  January  last,  $65,000,000,  has  been 
the  result  of  war.  To  show  the  burdens  which  wars  entail  on  nations 
by  public  debts,  the  committee  herewith  present  two  tables,  marked 
A  and  B,  taken  from  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  of  May,  1843.  The 
first  exhibits  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain,  taken  from  the  budget 
of  1840,  at  various  periods  in  British  history;  and  the  other  gives  the 
amouDt,  in  German  dollars,  of  the  debt  of  many  nations  of  Europe, 
their  population,  and  average  of  debt  to  each  inhabitant.  These 
tables  may  not  be  perfectly  accurate,  but,  no  doubt,  approximate  the 
truth  sufliciently  near  for  eveiy  purpose  of  plain  argument  and  illus- 
tration. Taking  into  consideration  the  debts  of  the  smaller  European 
states  and  free  cities,  and  adding  them  to  the  ajr^i-eirate  of  debt  as 
stated  in  Table  B,  it  may  be  safely  afB.rmed  that  the  total  public  debt 
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of  the  states  of  Europe  was  not  less  than  $8,000,000,000  in  1840!  The 
annual  interest  on  this  enormous  amount  of  debt,  supposing  it  to 
average  only  4  per  cent  per  annum,  is  equal  to  $320,000,000  each 
year.  In  other  words,  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  if  the  interest 
were  raised  by  a  capitation  tax,  would  have  to  contribute  $1.29  per 
annum,  in  addition  to  the  sums  necessary  to  meet  the  annual  expendi- 
tures of  government  for  other  purposes,  estimating  the  countries 
which  owe  the  debts  to  contain  a  population  of  248,000,000.  Turkey 
in  Europe  has  been  omitted  in  these  calculations,  because  the  com- 
mittee had  no  data  before  them  upon  which  that  country  could  be 
included. 

If  we  consider,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  more  beneficial  uses  to  which 
war  taxes  and  war  debts  might  be  applied,  could  wars  be  avoided,  we 
shall  see  more  clearly  the  immense  losses  and  deprivations  which  man- 
kind have  sustained  in  consequence  of  devoting  their  energies  and 
resources  to  the  puri)oses  of  war.  Thus  the  interest  on  the  European 
debt  would  pay  an  annual  salary  of  $400  to  800,000  teachers  of  children. 
These  teachers,  allowing  30  children  to  each,  could  instruct  24,000,000 
children,  of  suitable  ages,  in  the  usual  branches  of  a  common  educa- 
tion— as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar.  Thus 
the  debts  of  the  states  of  Europe  created  by  wars,  as  an  education 
fund,  would  teach  every  child  of  suitable  age  within  their  territories 
those  rudiment-s  of  learning  which  open  the  door  to  the  highest  attain- 
ments in  science.  What  blessings  would  this  confer  upon  the  children 
of  the  lower  classes  of  Paris  and  of  London;  and  not  only  these,  but 
upon  the  children  of  all  the  poor,  whose  circumstances  prohibit  the 
expenditure  of  money,  even  if  they  had  it,  in  educating  their  children ! 

The  interest  for  one  year  on  European  war  debts  would  construct 
8,000  miles  of  railroad,  and  provide  depots,  locomotives,  cars,  and 
ever^^hing  needful  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  travelers,  at 
a  cost  per  mile  not  exceeding  $40,000.  Thus  a  railroad  might  be  con- 
structed from  Paris  to  Canton,  in  China,  for  less  than  a  year's  interest 
on  the  war  debts  of  Europe. 

Tlie  interest  payable  annually  upon  war  debt  is  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  annual  burden  imposed  upon  the  people  for  war  purposes.  The 
expense  of  keeping  and  sustaining  large  standing  armies  and  navies  is 
tenfold  greater  than  paying  the  interest  on  national  debts.  And, 
although  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  at  peace  for  many  years, 
from  recent  information  it  appears  that  there  has  been  no  diminution 
of  their  military  establishments.  The  following  extract,  taken  from 
a  recent  publication  in  London,  and  which  refers  to  Parliamentary 
papers  and  the  "budgets"  for  the  years  1835  and  1852  in  support  of 
the  truth  of  the  statements,  exhibits  the  condition  of  things  on  this 
point  in  regard  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  publication  states: 

While  its  fUnited  Kingdom]  national  debt  has  not  been  materially  diminished, 
its  war  estaDlishment  has  been  fearfully  increased.  In  the  space  of  seventeen 
years— namely,  from  1835  to  1852 — its  armed  men  have  multiplied  from  145,846  in 
the  one  perioa  to  272,481  in  the  other,  being  an  addition  in  those  comparatiyely 
few  years  of  no  fewer  than  126,635  men  in  arms. 

The  publication  proceeds  to  state  that  an  additional  force  of  80,000 
men  had  recently  been  provided  for,  "in  the  form  of  a  militia,  at  a 
cost  of  £350,000  (81,750,000)  to  the  country;  and  more  recently  still, 
they  (ministry,  etc.)  have  demanded  and  obtained,  for  an  increased 
navy,  another  sum  of  £600,000  ($3,000,000),  making  together  nearly 
one  million  sterling  taken  from  the  income  of  the  Empire  in  1852,  in 
addition  to  the  large  annual  expenditure  for  similar  purposes.*' 
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The  same  publication  stat.es  that^ 

In  1835  the  whole  cost  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  of  Great  Britain  was 
£11,657,487  sterling  ($58,^7,435);  in  1852  the  charge  for  the  same  departments 
<iiiclnding  the  Kaffir  war,  etc. )  has  risen  to  the  startling  sum  of  £16,500,000 
<$82,500,()00) ,  being  an  increase  of  no  less  than  £4,842,513  sterling,  and  this  does  not 
mdude  the  £600,000  recently  added  to  the  navy. 

We  shall  conclude  these  extracts  by  giving  the  commentary  of  the 
writer  on  the  preceding  facts.     He  says: 

The  injury  which  this  immense  drain  on  onr  national  resources  must  inflict 
vpon  commerce  is  incalculable.  Take  Manchester  and  Salford  as  an  instance, 
llieir  united  population  of  about  400,000  inhabitants,  according  to  the  existing 
average  of  taxation,  pay  annually  for  past,  present,  and  future  wars  no  less  than 
llie  astonishing  sum  of  £875,000  ($4,375,000.  or  $10  per  head),  and  at  this  rate 
mch  a  population  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  i)eace  will  have  lost  from  their 
united  resources  for  war  purposes  alone  the  al  most  overwhelming  sum  of  not  less  than 
twentv-five  millions  sterling.  What  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  great  boroughs 
eoxild  have  accomplished  with  this  vast  amount  defies  all  description;  but  it  is  unde- 
niable that  solid  improvements,  and  on  a  scale  of  the  most  commanding  magni- 
tade,  in  all  the  social,  sanitary,  and  intellectual  departments  of  activity  might 
have  been  carried  on  to  their  full  completion  by  those  resources  which,  through  a 
mtem  of  Warlike  extravagance,  are  now  forever  lost.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  large  will  have  contributed  to  this  extravagant  outlay  during 
the  thirty  years  of  peace  the  perfectly  bewildering  amount  of  more  than  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  ($6,350,000,000). 

Nor  does  the  agricultural  market  suffer  less,  in  proportion,  than  the  manufac- 
toring,  of  which  the  following  statement  is  a  convincing  and  melancholy  proof: 
Its  600,000  laborers,  who.  with  their  families,  amount  to  nearly  two  miUions  and 
a  half  of  the  entire  population,  will  not  receive  as  wages  for  their  whole  year's 
toil  more  than  fifteen  millions  sterling  ($75,000,000).  while  for  armed  men  alone 
the  country  will  pay,  as  abo\re  stated,  upward  of  sixteen  millions  ($80,000,000)  for 
the  same  space  of  time.  Thus  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  whose  hard  and  honest  labor 
provides  the  substance  of  our  daily  bread,  will  receive  for  that  labor  millions  less 
than  men  in  arms  who  of  necessity  must  be  mere  idlers  in  the  State  except  when 
engaged  in  the  work  of  mutual  destruction. 

It  might  seem  useless  further  to  pursue  these  investigations  in  ref- 
erence to  the  states  of  Europe.  But  it  is  deemed  proper  to  make  a 
brief  reference  to  the  state  of  things  now,  or  very  recently,  existing  in 
France,  taken  from  a  translat  ion  of  an  article  published  in  the  Siocle. 
From  this  it  appears  that  in  France  and  Algeria  there  are  kept  up 
•*102  regiments  of  infantry,  10  battalions  of  foot  chasseurs,  3  regi- 
ments of  zouaves,  3  battalions  of  African  light  infantry,  and  19 
companies  of  discipline.  These  corps  contain  261,095  officers,  non- 
commissioned officei*8,  and  soldiers,  at  an  expense  of  pay  and  living 
alone  of  78,000,000  francs"  (equal  to  *14,820,000).  The  article  pro- 
ceeds to  say : 

Our  58  regiments  of  cavalry,  2  squadrons  of  guides,  and  4  companies  of  the  body 
called  *'  Cavaliers  de  Remonte  '*  contain  61 ,187  men  and  44,707  horses,  at  an  expense 
of  57,000.000  francs  (equal  to  $10,830,000).  The  artillery— which  is  divided  into 
14  regiments,  a  regiment  of  pontoniers,  4  squadrons  of  park  artillery,  and  13  com- 
imnies  of  workmen — consists  of  32,000  men  and  11,138  horses.  The  engineers  con- 
sist  of  9,290  men  and  748  horses,  and  the  wagon  train  of  5,000  men  and  4,425  horses. 
The  gendarmerie  and  veterans  form  a  chapter  of  the  budget  (luite  apart. 

The  number  of  the  gendarmerie  and  veterans  is  not  stated,  nor  the 
annual  sum  required  for  their  support.  Neither  is  the  annual  cost  of 
the  artillery,  engineers,  and  wagon  train  given.  But,  supposing  that 
it  is  equal,  in  proport  ion,  to  that  of  the  cavalry,  it  is  not  less  than 
33,683,000  francs,  or  $0,390,770.  Thus  the  army  of  France,  exclusive 
of  the  gendarmerie  and  veterans,  composed  of  308,572  men  and  01,018 
horses,  costs  annually,  to  pay  and  sup])()rt  them,  more  than  830,000,000 
in  i)eace.     This  estimate  dcuss  not  include  the  navy  of  France. 

According  to  the  foregoing  data,  the  standing  annies  of  Great  Brit- 
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ain  and  France  exceed  640,000  men.  Including  the  armies  of  all  other 
European  states,  the  number  can  not  fall  short  of  2,000,000  men,  with- 
out taking  any  account  of  the  naval  armaments  and  number  of  marines, 
sailors,  and  officers.  Your  committee  have  seen  a  publication  in  which 
it  is  estimated  that  the  annual  charge  upon  the  people  of  Europe  to 
maintain  their  military  establishment  is  not  less  than  $500,000,000,  and 
to  pay  the  interest  on  their  national  debts  not  less  than  $300,000,000. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  these  estimates  are  fully  sustained  by 
the  data  they  have  examined.  The  thought  is  appalling  that  the  labor- 
ing and  productive  classes  of  Europe  should  be  annually  taxed  to  the 
extent  of  $800,000,000  to  pay  interest  on  war  debts  and  to  support 
millions  of  men,  withdrawn  from  the  arts  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  mechanism,  in  idleness  during  peace  and  to  prepare  them  to 
dest  roy  each  other  in  times  of  war. 

We  will  close  these  investigations  by  remarking  that  our  own  public 
debt,  nearly  all  of  which  is  the  consequence  of  war,  and  the  expenses 
of  our  Army  and  Navy  a  single  year — the  Army  having  cost  $8,689,630 
and  the  Navy,  including  dry  docks  and  ocean  steam  mail  contracts, 
$7,450,300  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  June,  1853,  according  to 
official  reports — would  build  a  railroad,  at  $35,000  per  mile,  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  San  Francisco,  in  California.  A  single  year's 
interest  at  6  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  our  national  debt  and  the 
amount  expended  for  military  and  naval  purposes  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  would  pay  a  salary  exceeding  $200  to  100  school-teachers  in 
every  Congressional  district  in  the  United  States.  We  shall  only 
allude  to  the  system  of  pensions  and  the  burdens  entailed  on  nations 
to  support  pensioners.  For  the  next  fiscal  year,  to  meet  these  claims 
more  than  $2,000,000,  ac-cording  to  the  Secretary's  rei)ort,  will  be  want- 
ing.    All  this  is  the  consequence  of  war. 

The  facts  and  considerations  already  presented  are  enough  to  show 
what  mankind  have  lost  by  applying  their  labor  and  money  in  scourg- 
ing nations  with  the  calamities  of  war.  Had  the  labor  and  money  thus 
thrown  away  in  making  nations  miserable  been  applied  in  construct- 
ing roads  and  canals  and  telegraphs,  in  supplying  towns  and  cities 
with  pure  water  and  other  improvements,  in  building  churches  and 
schoolhouses,  in  procuring  books  and  apparatus,  and  in  paying  teach- 
ers to  instruct  children,  instead  of  paying  soldiers  to  butcher  their 
fellow-men  in  cold  blood,  without  knowing  whom  they  are  killing — ^if 
this  wasted  labor  and  money  had  been  used  with  a  view  to  the  phys- 
ical, intellectual,  and  moral  advancement  of  mankind,  the  imagina- 
tion can  not  grasp  the  incalculable  blessings  which  would  have  been 
the  result. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  deleterious  effects  of  war  upon  the 
moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  mankind.  To  trace  its  conse- 
quences, and  to  show  that  no  people  can  advance  when  maddened 
and  harassed  by  the  intense  excitements  and  engagements  which 
occupy  them  in  a  state  of  war  as  they  could  in  peace,  would  be  to 
waste  time  in  proving  a  self-evident  proposition.  We  therefore  dis- 
miss this  part  of  the  subject,  and  take  up  the  inquiry  whether  it  be 
possible  to  prescribe  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  war;  and  if  so,  what  is 
the  remedy? 

It  is  an  axiom  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  mankind  in  all  ages 
and  under  all  circumstances,  that  no  one  can  be  trusted  as  judge  in 
his  own  case.  Civil  governments  are  based  upon  the  idea  that  disin- 
terested tribunals  must  be  established  in  order  to  administer  justice 
between  contending  individuals  and  their  conflicting  claims.  If  indi- 
viduals, members  of   the   same  society  and  residing  in  the   same 
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neighborhood,  can  not  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  their  inju- 
ries, and  to  redreds,  each  for  himself,  the  wrong  of  which  he  com- 
plains, because  of  his  incapacity,  under  the  influence  of  selfishness, 
to  perceive  what  justice  requires,  and  to  keep  himself  within  the 
boundaries  of  exact  justice,  when  he  undertakes  to  right  himself,  how 
is  it  more  ri^asonable  that  states,  being  only  the  aggregate  of  indi- 
viduals, should,  through  their  governments,  be  allowed  to  judge 
exclusively  of  the  ^^Tong  suffered  and  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
remedy  to  be  applied?  Are  aggregates  of  men,  or  associated  multi- 
tudes, exempt  from  all  the  passions,  prejudices,  and  selfishness  which 
oi)erate  upon  the  individuals  who  compose  them?  Are  governments 
less  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  aggression  and  aggrandizement  than 
individuals?  We  think  the  history  of  nations  furnishes  a  negative 
answer  to  these  questions.  The  peace,  happiness,  and  good  order  of 
society  imperatively  demand  the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice, 
in  which  disinterested  judges  shall  settle  individual  controversies; 
and  we  believe  that  civilization  could  hardly  exist  among  any  people 
where  each  individual  was  allowed  to  be  the  judge  and  avenger  of  his 
own  wrongs.  That  governments  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  privi- 
leges and  powers  in  deciding  their  disputes  with  other  governments 
which  could  not  for  a  moment  be  conceded  to  individuals  can  only 
be  tolerated  upon  the  ground  of  necessity.  It  may  be  said,  and  with 
trutli,  in  the  present  posture  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  that  there  is 
no  superior,  paramouut  authority  to  which  nations  can  apply  for 
redress  against  each  other,  and  therefore  each  must  judge  and 
redress  for  itself  the  wrong  it  suffers.  We  shall  not  deny  this  posi- 
tion, either  in  respect  to  individuals,  nations,  or  governments,  when 
they  are  independent  and  not  subject  to  the  control  of  some  higher 
power.  Savages,  in  a  state  of  nature,  without  the  restraint  of  laws, 
must  judge  and  act  for  themselves.  Each  must  redress  his  own 
wrong,  or  eiipige  others  to  assist  him,  as  ])est  he  may.  But  as  men 
have  emerged  from  a  state  of  nature  into  Hil*  social  system  of  estab- 
lishing government,  and  surrendered  the  I'ight  of  self-redress,  except 
in  cases  whore  spoliation  and  injuries  were  to  l)e  averted  by  self- 
dei'ense,  and  have  been  eminently  blessed  by  making  the  surrender, 
it  is  worthy  of  llie  gravest  consideration  whether  nations  and  govern- 
ments ni;«y  not  establish  a  tribiinal  into  whose  hands  their  right  of 
sell'- redress  niav  b(^  safely  surrendered. 

Tlie  several  States  enihrae(Ml  by  and  constitutini^  now  the  people 
and  (Tovernnient  of  the  Unit<Hl  Slates,  under  the  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral or  National  Constitution,  have  surrendered  their  right  of  self- 
redress  against  each  other,  and  against  foreign  nations  and  govern- 
ments, in  many  highly  important  particulars.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
going  too  far  to  say  that  this  right  has  been  fully  surrendered  to  the 
General  Goverinent  in  all  easels  where  the  injury  complained  of  has 
been  fully  perpetrated  and  C()mi)leted,  retaining,  however,  the  fullest 
right  to  n^pel  t!ie  infliction  of  injuries  from  any  quarter  which  may  be 
attempted,  and  which  are  not  consummated — just  as  any  citizen  may 
defen<l  his  person,  his  family,  or  his  property  against  violent  attacks, 
notwithstandinji;  his  surrender  of  the  right  of  self- redress  to  his  gov- 
ernment in  mosr  eases.  In  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  committee,  the 
day  will  come*  in  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  Christianity  when 
nations  will  unite  in  establishing  a  tribunal  in  which  all  international 
controversies  shall  be  adjudged  and  determined;  but,  as  the  commit- 
tee do  not  at  present  Intend  to  recommend  measui^es  to  that  extent, 
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they  forbear  to  go  into  details  of  the  plan  and  its  operations,  or  the 
reasons  in  support  of  it. 

All  that  the  committee  are  willing  to  advise  and  recommend  for  the 
present  is,  that  in  the  treaties  which  are  hereafter  made  with  foreign 
nations,  it  shall  be  stipulated  between  the  contracting  parties  that  all 
difTerencos  which  may  arise  shall  be  referred  to  arbitrators  for  adjust- 
ment. Under  such  stipulation  the  board  of  arbitrators,  or  the  single 
arbitrator,  would  be  selected  after  the  occurrence  of  the  difficulty. 
Each  party  would  be  careful  to  select  impartial  persons,  distinguished 
for  their  virtues  and  talents,  and  each  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
objecting  to  anyone  proposed  who  might  not  possess  these  high  quali- 
ties. In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  arbitrators  should  be 
eminent  jurists  having  little  or  no  connection  with  political  affairs. 
If  tlie  parties  could  not  agree  in  the  selection  of  arbitrators,  and  could 
not  themselves  settle  the  controversy  by  a  new  treaty,  then  either 
might  undertake  to  redress,  according  to  its  own  judgment,  the  griev- 
anc(»  complained  of.  15ut,  l)efore  a  resort  to  arms,  in  order  to  retain 
the  respect  of  mankind,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  an  honest 
effort  to  select  capable  and  impartial  arbitrators.  The  least  trickery 
to  defeat  the  arbitration,  and  at  the  same  time  apparently  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  treaty,  would  be  certain  to  bring  general 
odium  on  the  guilty  party — to  avoid  which  nations  and  individuals 
in  this  age  of  the  world  will  do  much. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  arbitrators,  through  imbecility  or  cor- 
ru])tion,  may  err  in  their  awaixl.  It  is  not  likely  they  will  be  destitute 
of  oapacit3\  If  the}"  are,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  those  who  select  such. 
But  suppose  they  ai"e  corrupt,  and  should  render  an  award  palpably 
unjust;  what  is  then  to  be  doneV  It  is  a  legal  nuixim  that  fraud 
vitiates  ever^-thiug.  All  contracts,  judgments,  and  awards  fraudu- 
lently obtained  are  to  be  set  aside  and  held  for  naught;  and  there  is 
a  chancery  jurisdiction  provided  in  well-regulated  governments  to 
supervise  and  annul  every  transaction  based  upon  fraud. 

Now,  in  case  tlie  arbitrators  should  make  a  fraudulent  award,  then 
the  party  injured  by  it  must,  of  necessity,  as  there  is  no  higher  juris- 
diction to  supervise  and  annul  it,  refuse  to  execute  it,  and  publish  to 
tlie  world  the  reasons  for  the  refusal.  If  in  doing  so  it  could  be  shown 
that  tlie  award  was  the  result  of  partiality  or  corruption,  the  honest 
s^'ntiment  of  nmnkind  would  justify  the  nation  injured  by  it  in  resist- 
inir  its  execution  by  war  should  milder  means  prove  ineffectual.  Thus, 
in  case  national  differences  are  submitted  to  arbitrators  for  adjust- 
ment and  the  award  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  that  one  of  the 
parti(\s  can  not  sul)nHt  to  it,  resistance  and  war  may  be  resorted  to  in 
tlie  end.  It  may  be  asked,  Why  go  through  the  forms  of  an  arbitra- 
tion unless  the  award  is  to  be  conclusive  and  final?  What  good  can 
r(^sult  from  the  delay,  the  expense,  and  the  ceremonies  of  an  arbitra- 
tion  if  the  parties  to  it  may,  after  it  is  over,  still  renew  their  quarrel 
and  go  to  war?  We  answcM',  much  good.  The  necessary  delay  in 
selecting  the  arbitrators  and  pie[>aring  for  and  conducting  the  trial 
will  prevent  hasty  declarations  of  war.  It  will  allow  time  for  the 
])loo(l  to  cool  and  for  tho  mind  to  reflect.  Calm  deliberation  is  the 
friend  of  peace.  The  award  will  show  tlie  contending  nations  what 
opinions  disinterested  judges  entertain  of  their  quarrel.  Just  and 
able  arbitrators  will,  by  their  reasonings  in  regard  to  thecontrovei'sy, 
exliibit  the  right  and  justice  of  the  case  and  the  wrong  committed  by 
one  or  both  parties  in  such  a  clear  light  that  all  disinterested  pensons 
will  perceive  what  ought  to  l>e  done  for  the  true  interest  of  the  dispu- 
tants.    An  awaitl  sanctioncnl  by  the  common  sense  and  justice  of  the 
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world  could  not  be  resisted  by  either  party  unless  ruin,  manifest  and 
inevitable,  would  be  the  consequence  of  executing  it.  In  that  event 
there  is  a  higher  principle  which  would  allow  resistance — the  principle 
of  self-preservation.  Nations  and  individuals  may  sometimes  be 
placed  in  such  circumstances  that  they  may  rightfully  refuse  to  exe- 
cute their  engagements  entered  into  thrcrugh  improvidence,  want  of 
forecast,  or  pressing  necessity.  Many  examples  might  be  given  by 
way  of  illustration,  but  we  shall  only  mention  one  case.  By  treaty 
made  in  1778  the  United  States  agreed  to  guaranty  to  France  "for- 
ever, against  all  other  powers,  her  present  possessions  in  America." 
The  alliance  with  France,  which  so  essentially  aided  us  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  if  we  are  not  entirely  indebted  to  it  for  our  national 
independence,  required  us  to  take  part  in  her  future  wars  so  far,  at 
least,  as  to  make  good  the  above  guaranty.  But  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  considering  the  imminent  peril  which  we  should  incur  by  the 
fulfillment  of  this  stipulation  of  the  treaty,  issued  his  celebrated  proc- 
lamation of  neutrality  in  1793,  refusing  to  take  part  on  the  side  of 
France  against  England  in  the  war  then  raging,  even  to  protect  the 
French  West  India  colonies.  So,  likewise,  where  nations  refer  a  con- 
troversy to  arbitration  and  the  award  is  such  as  to  put  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  unsuccessful  party  in  jeopardy  by  its  specific  execution, 
the  nation  decided  against  is  not  bound  to  sacrifice  itself.  In  all  such 
cases,  however,  there  is  the  strongest  moral  obligation  to  make  ade- 
quate compensation,  if  it  be  possible.  Thus  there  can  be  no  danger 
to  the  real  interest  of  any  nation  likely  to  result  from  the  submission 
of  disputes  with  other  nations  to  arbitration,  as  the  question  of  exe- 
cuting the  award  will  remain  open  after  it  has  been  made,  and  its 
execution  may  be  resisted  for  sufficient  cause.  But  just  arbitrators 
will  always  regard  the  condition  of  the  party  against  whom  the  award 
is  to  be  made,  and  will  not  requre  imi)ossible  things — things  that  are 
morally  impossible,  because  they  can  not  be  conceded  without  ruin. 

Nations,  by  a  reference  of  their  disputes  to  arbitrators,  might  rea- 
sonably calculate  that,  however  onerous  the  award,  its  fulfillment  would 
not  cost  as  much  as  the  resort  to  war.  If  its  execution  presents  a  bur- 
den somewhat  oppressive,  still  that  which  would  be  saddled  upon  the. 
people  by  war,  in  all  probability,  would  be  more  grievous. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  **the  point  of  honor"  between  nations 
seems  to  demand  immediate  action,  and  a  blow  is  given  without  time 
for  deliberation.  The  nation  struck  resents,  and  war  is  the  conse- 
quence. Treaty  stipulations  requiring  arbitration  would  be  a  salutary 
remedy  in  such  cases.  The  ** point  of  honor"  would  then  consist  in 
adhering  to  the  treaty. 

Contemplated  in  all  its  aspects,  the  committee  perceive  no  evils 
likely  to  result  from  treaty  stipulations  in  favor  of  referring  national 
disputes  to  arbitration  for  adjustment.  Believing  that  much  good 
will  result,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend,  as  a  part  of  our  per- 
manent foreign  policy,  the  incorporation  of  a  provision  in  all  treaties 
to  the  effect  that,  should  controversies  arise,  they  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  decision  of  disinterested  and  impartial  arbitrators,  to  be  mutu- 
ally chosen,  with  the  privilege  on  the  part  of  the  arbitrators  to  select 
an  umpire,  in  case  they  are  equally  divided. 

The  present  state  of  the  world  is  peculiarly  favorable  for  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  policy.  The  powerful  Christian  nations  are  at  peace 
with  each  other.  Their  prosperity  and  happiness  have  been  rapidly 
advancing  during  the  years  of  peace  they  have  enjoyed.  No  greater 
calamity  can  befall  them  than  breaking  up  the  peace  which  so  happily 
prevails. 
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The  United  States,  of  all  others,  is  the  proper  country  to  propose 
this  policy  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  have  shown  in  our  past 
history  a  capacity  for  war.  The*  love  of  military  glory  is  a  passion  as 
strong  with  us  as  any  other  people,  if  not  stronger.  Our  institutions 
invito  everv  citizen  to  become  a  soldier  in  time  of  war.  Our  ranks  are 
filled  with  volunteers  panting  for  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  them- 
selves. Our  young  men  rush  to  battle  with  the  full  assurance  that 
the  highest  civil  honors  often  reward  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  tri- 
umphant soldier.  Our  institutions,  therefore,  tend  to  make  us  a 
military  people.  We  are  rapidly  growing  in  x)ower.  Our  progi'ess  is 
without  a  parallel.  Under  such  circumstances,  in  proposing  a  policy 
of  peace,  it  can  not  be  supposed  that  w^e  are  influenced  by  any  other 
motives  than  those  which  spring  from  the  purest  philanthropy.  The 
I^olicy  proposed  is  adverse  to  aggression.  It  respects  the  rights  of  all 
nations.     Its  object  is  "peace  on  earth,  good  will  among  men." 

May  we  not  hope  to  be  successful  in  our  efforts  for  peace?  So  far 
as  national  arbitrations  have  been  tried,  we  do  not  know  any  case 
where  the  award,  however  complained  of,  has  been  productive  of  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  evil  which  would  have  resulted  from  war.  Take 
any  award  which  has  been  rendered,  concede  it  to  be  wrong,  admit 
that  the  arbitrators  were  mistaken  and  erred  in  judgment,  and  then 
weigh  and  compare  the  evils  which  would  result  from  the  execution 
of  such  award  w^th  those  which  would  follow  a  state  of  war,  and  it  wiU 
be  found  that  war  is  infinitely  the  gi-eater  evil.  So  far  as  past  experi- 
ence can  be  relied  on,  we  think  it  favors  the  policy  of  adopting  national 
arbitrations  as  the  best  means  of  settling  national  disputes. 

There  are  powerful  and  rapidly  accumulating  interests  in  favor  of 
I)eace,  and  adverse  to  war.  The  interests  of  commerce,  which,  through 
the  enteprise  of  Christian  nations,  have  penetrated  almost  every 
re,i2:ion  of  the  earth,  binding  our  race  together  by  a  more  intimate 
intercourse  and  stronger  fellowship,  would  be  greatly  injured  by  a 
state  of  war.  These  interests  appeal  to  the  rulers  of  mankind,  and 
ask  for  peace. 

I'he  interests  of  science,  civilization,  and  Christianity  implore  the 
jLToveinnients  of  the  world  to  suppress  wars.  The  scientific  traveler 
(h'sires  to  explore  every  square  mile  of  the  glo])e,  to  study  its  botany 
and  mineralogy,  its  rei^tiles,  birds,  and  beasts,  its  soils  and  climates, 
its  population  and  their  manners  and  customs,  their  laws  and  religion, 
and  thus  to  acquire  and  diffuse  that  knowhnlge  which  will  enlarge 
and  liberalize  the  mind,  instruct  commerce  where  to  find  supplies  to 
purchase  and  markets  in  which  to  sell,  and  teach  agriculture,  by 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  impk^ments  and  tillage  and  produc- 
tions best  suited  to  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  the  earth,  as 
ascertained  by  the  experience  of  centuries.  War  obstructs  all  this, 
be(*ause,  during  a  state  of  war,  travelers  are  regarded  with  suspicion, 
if  not  arrested  as  spies. 

Civilization  and  Christianity  are  making  vigorous  efforts  to  pene- 
trate and  enlighten  the  dark  lands  of  barbarism  and  idolatry.  The 
d(»vout  missionary  looks  forward  with  undoubting  faith  to  the  i)eriod 
w  hen  peace  universal  and  permanent  shall  pervade  the  earth,  when 
nations  "shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into 
pruning  hooks,"  and  when  "nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  He  believes  that  the 
day  is  coming  when  the  tactics  of  death  and  destruction  will  cease  to 
be  a  study  among  men.  He  believes  that  the  promised  Messiah  has 
come,  that  "of  the  increase  of  His  government  and  peace  there  shall 
be  no  end,"  and  that  "He  shall  have  dominion  also  from  sea  to  sea. 
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and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth."  He  believes  that  this 
great  purpose  is  to  be  brought  about  by  human  agency,  acting  under 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  with  this  faith  he  goes  forth 
to  "preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  according  to  the  command 
of  his  divine  Master.  His  mission  Ls  one  of  love  and  peace.  His  pur- 
I)Ose  is  to  elevate  man  by  instructing  his  mind  and  soul,  and  to  make 
him  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  work  of  missions,  as  the 
best  means  of  converting  heathen  nations  to  tlie  doctrines  and  faith 
of  Christianity,  has  grown  in  popular  favor  with  all  classes  of  Chris- 
tians. It  has  been  adopted  alike  by  Catholic  and  Protestant.  It  is 
relied  on  to  bring  all  nations  into  a  common  brotherhood,  by  spread- 
ing over  the  earth  a  common  I'cligion,  in  which  the  same  Decalogue, 
tlie  same  moral  principles,  shall  be  taught  and  embraced  by  all.  This 
great  object  of  Christian  effort  would  be  ol)structed,  if  not  entirely 
defeated,  by  the  prevalence  of  wars.  It  is  difficult,  where  peace  and 
commercial  intercourse  exist  between  a  Christian  and  anti-Christian 
nation,  for  the  missionary  of  the  former  to  penetrate  the  territories 
and  conciliate  the  favor  and  esteem  of  the  heathen.  It  would  be 
impossible  in  a  state  of  war. 

The  committee  believe  that  the  petitions  submitted  to  them  indicate 
that  there  is  a  strong  i-eligious  and  philanthropic  sentiment  pervading 
our  whole  countrj'  in  favor  of  peace  among  all  nations.  This  senti- 
ment is  universal  among  Christians  of  all  denominations,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee,  and  it  is  manifesting  itself  through  the  petitions 
l)efore  us.  The  political  strength  of  the  Christians  of  our  country  is 
such  as  to  command  attention  and  respect  on  all  occasions,  even  if  we 
did  not  entirely  concur  in  their  views;  but  when,  as  in  this  case,  the 
members  of  the  committee  heartily  concur  with  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  Christian  sentiment  of  the  country,  it  is  an  occasion  for  con- 
gratulation that  they  have  tlie  opportunity  of  cooperating  with  the 
memorialists  in  efforts  to  accomplish  their  noble  pui'pose. 

The  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  advise  the  President  to  secure,  whenever  it  may  be 
practicable,  a  stipulation  in  all  treaties  hereafter  entered  into  with  other  nations 
providing  for  the  adjustment  of  any  misunderstanding  or  controversy  which  may 
arise  between  the  contracting  parties  by  referring  the  same  to  the  decision  of  dis- 
interested and  impartial  arbitrators,  to  be  mutually  chosen. 

A. — Public  debt  of  Great  Britain, 


Debt  of  Great  Britain  at  the  revolution  in  lfl89 

ExceKS  of  debt  <'ontracted  during  the  reign  of  William  III  above 

debt  paid  off 

Debt  at  the  ar^ression  of  Qneeu  Ann  in  17(13 

D«fbt  contracted  during  Queen  Ann's  reign 

Debt  at  the  accefsirm  of  George  Tin  1714 

Debt  paid  off  during  the  reign  of  George  I  above  debt  contracted  — 

Delit  at  the  accession  of  George  II  in  i<27. 

Debt  contracted  from  the  accession  of  George  II  till  the  peace  of 

Paris  in  1703,  three  years  after  the  accession  of  George  III 

Debt  In  1763 

Paid  during  peace  from  17«:3to  1775 

Debt  at  the  commenoeraent  of  the  American  war  in  1775 

Debt  contracted  during  tli'»  Ameri<*an  war 

Debt  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war  in  1781 

paid  during  peace  from  17f4  to  17icJ  

Debt  at  the  commenr'emeut  of  the  French  war  in  17U3 

Debt  contracted  during  the  Frt^n<*h  war 

Total  funded  and  uufund  h1  debt  on  the  1st  February.  1817,  when  the 

English  and  Irish  exchequers  were  consoliilated 

D**bt  canceled  from  February  1,  1817,  to  .lanuary  5,  1838 

Debt  and  charge  thereon  January  5.  l.-^W 


Principal, 

funded  and 

unfunded. 


17.730.430 

ifl.:m,7(e 
37,7:x).fi0i 
54.14:>.:k53 

2.(ir):j.rr> 

52.0i«,2:J8 

86. 7rj.  192 

138. 8«V).  4:3<) 

in.28l.7»5 

12S,  .5>ii  n:ij 

121,2tt:.»5t3 
249.  K>1 .  tJ2s 

l(»..v»l.:W) 
w»l.r>(Ki.;w;3 
}a<).s.=vi).4»i 

4S..-)44.i»49 
7!»2.:):ni.442 


Interest  and 
manage- 
ment. 


£:19.855 

1,771,(167 
1.310.942 
2.(^0,416 
3.:r>1.3o8 
l.i:«.807 
2,217.551 

2.6:i4,5()0 
4,852,(J51 

38().48(J 
4. 471.. 571 
4,9,s(l.2()l 
9.4r.l.772 

24^J.277 

9.2i»*<.4il5 

22.829.679 

32.(i;K291 

:.'.:)76.763 

29,4<51,538 


NnTE.— To  convert  pounds  sterling  into  dollars,  multiply  by  5. 
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c...„.. 

o.„. 

Naml«rut 

iotabit- 

Sflo.oti.ono 

6.iM,  000,000 
B,000.«lO 

1,800.  mi.ouo 

IS 

ii,aoa.<U) 

lU.OOO.OUU 
17«0,OUU 

07,000.000 

s.flu;:Ji«l 

7e.aan.o(i 
laj.ona.wv 
3.»i).nuo 

4S 

1UA.00O.UW 

ii.im.CDO 
g.tai.«oo 

3.000,000 

a^oin>i 

IS6.IMI 
SB,  000.1^1 

sEooo 

kS 

s.eoo.Moo 

si 

K,li00.000 
St.OOl 

s 

!:RSS 
,iS:888 

870,000 

11 

!!-)! 

u  vbose  debts  do  not  amoant  to  ^  for  e>ah  iDhaUtaBt  are  01 


[See  pp.  78,  74,  78.] 

THIRTT-THIRD  CONGBEBS,  SPECIAL  BESSION. 

March  20,  1863. 

On  resolution  by  Mr,  Bright,  as  to  measures  necessary  to  prevent 
iii(-iirsii)iis  of  Intliaiis  into  the  territories  of  Republic  of  Mexico,  Mr. 
Masim  reporteil  as  follows: 

I'he  Committee  011  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was  i-eferred  by  the 
Senate  a  preamble  and  resolution  in  the  following  wonls: 

Wht'reas.  notwitbatanding  the  mensures  which  may  have  lieen  or  may  hereafter 
betaken  by  IhoUnitid  Slates,  in  conformity  with  the  eleventh  cirticleot  the  treHty 
with  Mexico  to  prevent  inctiraions  into  tiie  terntoriee  of  Mei^ico  by  eavage  tr  bea 
wittiin  thuir  limits,  snoh  incuieinnn  may  have  been  or  may  hiTcafter  1  e  luiide.  t" 
the  iiijary  ot  citizens  of  Mexico  or  thfir  property,  which  mny  tend  to  produce  mid- 
andurstoudlui;  between  the  two  Governments  and  po?Bil>ly  give  riae  to  claims  on 
the  I'nited  States  tor  indemnification  on  the  part  of  Slesico  or  her  citiieiis; 
Therefore, 

Jii'stiliv'!.  That  in  tlie  opinion  of  tlie  Senate  it  is  desirable,  with  a  Tiew  to  the 
preai-rvatiou  of  good  understanding  lietween  Iho  two  Repulihcs  and  also  for  the 
interest  of  theLnit.'d  States,  that  for  a  projier  coiirJiUer.ition  the  United  states 
siiimlil  be  releast'il  by,JIt'\icij  Irom  all  pecnniury  iialnlity  for  injury  ot  dauingi- 
hi-ri'Tiifore  done  ur  'Lvliich  may  be  hereafter  done  to  Mexican  citizens  or  their  prop- 
erty in  any  surh  incursion. 
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Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  lay  a  copy  of  this  resolntion  before  the  President  of 
the  United  States- 
have  had  the  same  under  consideration  and  now  respectfully  report: 

That  whilst  there  is  no  information  before  the  committee  which 
should  lead  to  an  apprehension  that  any  misunderstanding  can 
arise  between  the  Governments  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  or 
any  claims  to  indemnification  on  the  part  of  Mexico  or  its  citizens 
against  the  United  States  because  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty 
referred  to,  making  it  expedient  to  negotiate  for  the  release  mentioned 
in  the  resolution  referred  to  them,  there  are  considerations  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  make  it  unadvisable  that  the  Senate 
should  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  resolution. 

The  committee  therefore  report  the  resolution  back  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  it  be  not  adopted. 
(Ex.  Jour.,  vol.  9,  p.  110.) 


[See  pp.  11, 16,  25,  83, 120, 199,  276,  and  Affairs  in  Cuha,  Vol.  VIL] 

THIBTY-THIBD  CONQBESS,  FIRST  SESSION. 

August  3,  1864. 
[Senate  Report  No.  894.1 

Mr.  Mason  made  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  the  1st  day  of  the 
present  month,  in  reply  to  the  resolntion  of  the  Senate  asking  infor- 
mation from  the  President  "whether  anything  has  arisen  since  the 
date  of  his  message  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  loth  of 
March  last  concerning  our  relations  with  the  Government  of  Spain 
which,  in  his  opinion,  may  dispense  with  the  suggestions  therein  con- 
tained touching  the  propriety  of  '  provisional  measures '  by  Congress 
to  meet  any  exigency  that  may  arise  in  the  recess  of  Congress  affect- 
ing those  relations,"  have  had  the  same  under  consideration  and 
report: 

The  committee  entirely  concur  with  the  President  in  the  declara- 
tion contained  in  his  message  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
reiterated  in  his  message  to  the  Senate,  that  "  in  view  of  the  position 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  its  proximity  to  our  coast,  the  relations  whi<rh 
it  must  ever  bear  to  our  commercial  and  other  interests,  it  is  vain  to 
expect  that  a  s(»ries  of  unfriendly  acts  infringing  our  commercial 
rights,  and  the  adoption  of  a  policy  threatening  the  honor  and  security 
of  these  States,  can  long  consist  with  peaceful  relations;"  and  are 
satisfied  that  whatever  measures  may  be  found  necessary  to  insure 
future  security  and  repose  to  the  country  (menaced  from  the  quarter 
indicated)  and  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  our  flag  will  be  adopted  hy 
Congress.  An  earnest  hope,  both  on  the  part  of  the  President  and  of 
Congress,  that  the  dilliculties  with  Spain  referred  to  in  the  message 
would  have  been  adjusted  before  the  termination  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, by  amicable  arrangement,  has,  it  would  appear,  caused  both  to 
forl)ear  until  but  a  short  interval  remains  between  the  close  of  the 
present  and  the  stilted  commencement  of  the  next  meeting  of  Con- 
grt»ss. 

The  full  reparation  that  has  been  denmnded  by  the  Exeeutive,  with 
adequate  guaranties  for  the  future,  will  alone  satisfy  the  just  oxi)ec- 
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tations  of  the  country,  and  the  committee  would  not  hesitate  to  rec- 
ommend the  "provisional  measures"  suggested  by  the  President,  to 
be  oxeouted  by  him  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  even  under  the  diflBcul- 
ties  of  maturing  them  when  the  close  of  the  session  is  already  at  hand, 
wero  the  interval  to  be  long  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress.  As 
that  will  be,  however,  but  of  four  months'  duration,  they  have  deemed 
it  better  on  the  wliole  to  leave  the  subject  as  it  is  at  present — with  the 
Executive. 

Should  the  occasion  unfortunately  make  it  necessary,  it  must,  of 
course,  occupy  the  earliest  attention  of  Congress  at  its  next  meeting; 
and,  for  the  above  reasons,  the  committee  ask  to  be  discharged. 


THIBTY-THIBD  CONGBESS,  SECOND  SESSION. 

[See  preceding  page,] 
March  3,  1855. 

On  resolution  directing  committee  to  report  to  the  Senate  such  por- 
tions of  the  message  of  tlie  President  dated  July  20,  185-i,  relating  to 
Cu])a  and  the  slave  trade,  as  should  be  printed,  Mr.  Mason  reported 
as  follows: 

The  committee  liaving  made  a  selection  of  such  documents  as  miglit, 
in  their  opinion,  be  printed  and  published,  now  report  the  same  to  the 
Senate,  together  with  the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  the  iniunction  of  secrecy  be  removed  from  certain  docnments 
communicated  to  the  Senate  with  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  26th  of  July, 
iy")4,  relating  to  Cuba  and  the  slave  trade,  now  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations:  that  the  message,  together  with  this  order,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Legislative  Journal,  and  that  the  said  message  and  documents  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

(Ex.  Jour.,  vol.  9,  p.  444.) 


[See  pp.  6,  46,  47.  355,  and  Consular  System,  Vol.  VII.] 

THIBTT-FOnBTH  CONQBESS,  FIBST  SESSION. 

July  10,  1856. 

[Senate  Report  No.  SOP.] 

Mr.  Mason  made  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  who  were  instructed  by  a  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  of  May  20,  1853,  "to  inquire  into  and  report  to 
the  Senate  what  alterations,  if  any,  they  may  deem  necessary  or  expe- 
dient in  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  remodel  the  dii)lomatic  and  consu- 
lar systems  of  the  United  States,'  approved  March  1,  1855,  so  far  as 
the  diplomatic  service  is  affected  by  said  act,"  have  had  the  same 
under  consideration  and  now  rex)ort: 

With  a  view  to  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  and  information 
of  the  Department  of  State  touching  the  subject  committed  to  them, 
the  committee  communicated  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Stat<3,  asking  for  his  views  as  to  the  alterations  in  said  act 
that  might  be  supposc^l  proi)er,  and  received  in  replj'the  annexed  let- 
tei-,  being  a  copy  of  one  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  reply  to  a  like  inquiry. 

The  committee  entirely  adoptt  he  views  of  the  Department  as  therein 
set  forth,  and  report  a  bill  accordingly. 
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DEPAR-niENT  OF  STATE, 

Washington,  May  2S,  1850, 

Sir:  I  transmit  a  copy  of  a  bill  which  has  been  prepared  at  this  Department, 
and  which  is  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  that  part  of  the  act  of  last  session 
which  relates  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States.  The  most  striking 
pecnliarit}'  in  that  act  is  its  commanding  the  President  to  appoint  envoys  extraor- 
dinary and  ministers  plenii)otentiary  to  all  the  governments  with  which  the 
United  States  has  diplomatic  relations,  save  that  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  which 
the  same  act  directs  him  to  send  a  commissioner,  in  conformity  with  previous 
practice.  It  seems  to  have  escaped  attention  that  this  provis-on  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution.  The  President  has  entire  discretion  conferred  in  him 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  both  as  to  the  countries  to  which  he 
ui^frht  deem  it  advisable  to  send  diplomatic  agents  and  as  to  the  grades  to  be  con- 
ferred iL})on  them.  In  confiding  this  discretion  to  him,  it  no  doubt  was  presumed 
that  from  his  elevated  position  he  would  be  enabled  to  take  a  more  comprehensive 
and  at  the  same  time  a  more  correct  view  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  than 
an  y  other  person , 

The  object  of  diplomatic  missions  is  to  adjust  differences  and  conduct  affairs 
y>etween  governments  in  regiird  to  their  political  and  commercial  relations  and 
to  furnish  the  government  at  home  with  information  touching  the  country  to 
which  the  mission  is  accredited  more  full  and  accurate  than  might  be  obtained 
through  the  ordinary  channels  or  more  promptly  than  the  same  information 
might  otherwise  be  received.  The  gra^le  of  a  mission  may  be  hi.irher  or  lower, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  its  importance. 

As  a  general  rule  no  government  sends  to,  or  at  least  continues  in.  another 
country  a  minister  of  higher  grade  than  that  country  may  reciprocate.  This  rule, 
however,  is  by  no  means  invariable,  and.  for  various  reasons,  it  seems  to  be  i»roper 
to  leave  it  to  the  President  to  determine  the  cases  in  which  exceptions  oui^ht  to 
be  made.  There  are  not  sufiicient  advantages  in  having;  ministers  of  the  higliest 
irrade  accredited  to  all  governments,  the  most  inconsiderable  as  well  as  the  most 
imi)ortant.  to  justify  a  departure  from  a  long-pract  ced  and  common  usage,  with 
many  good  reasons  to  sustain  it. 

Tlie  act  of  Congress  of  l.s  10 provided  for  the  salaries  and  outfits  of  envoys  extraor- 
dinary and  ministers  plenipotentiary  and  of  charge  d'affaires  only,  and  made  the 
salaries  of  those  of^cers  the  same,  without  regard  to  the  country  to  which  they 
might  b:^  sent.  It  made  no  provision  for  a  minister  resident.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  circumstances  might  and  do  render  it  proi>er  for  us  to  have  diplomatic 
agents  of  this  grade.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  comjjensation  of  minis- 
ters resident  or  charge  dafl  aires  should  be  different  on  different  countries.  If, 
therefore,  the  first  section  of  the  act  referred  to  were  to  be  amended  so  as  to  limit 
the  salary  of  an  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  as  specified  in 
the  bill,  the  salary  of  a  minister  resident  at  s7,500  and  of  the  charge  d'affa  res  at 
$4,5<)0,  the  existing  wants  of  the  service  in  that  respect  would,  it  is  believed,  l)e 
amply  provided  for.  It  is  also  recommended  that  there  be  a  clerk,  besides  the 
secretary  of  legation,  allowed  to  the  missions  at  London  and  Paris,  at  the  rate  of 
compensation  mentioned  in  the  bill. 

It  is  l)elieved  to  be  im])racticable  for  one  secretary  to  perform  well  all  the  cler- 
ical duties  at  London  or  Paris.  Every  di8i)atch  addressed  by  the  minister  at 
those  points  to  this  Department,  with  its  accompanying  papers,  has  to  b»»  coi)ied 
by  the  secretary,  and  the  dispatch  itself  recorded.  The  same  course  must  be  i)ur- 
sued  in  regard  to  the  notes  addressed  by  the  minister  to  the  government  to  which 
he  is  accredited,  to  other  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  at  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  consuls,  citizens,  and  others  on  public  l)usiness.  As  much  of  the 
time,  however,  of  the  secretiiries  of  legation  at  those  places  is  occupied  in  attend- 
ing to  pa8si)orts  for  their  own  countrymen,  travelers,  or  residents,  and  to  other 
l)usiness  consequent  upon  the  incessant  throng  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  at 
London  and  Paris,  they  need  an  assistant  in  the  clerical  duties  of  the  legation. 
The  j>ropo8ed  addition  to.  and  the  increase  of.  the  salaries  of  secretaries  of  legation 
at  other  points,  taken  in  connection  with  the  omission,  which  will  probably  be 
deemed  advisable,  to  allow  secretaries  at  some  of  the  places  where  they  were 
allowed  by  the  act  of  the  last  session,  would  render  the  annual  ai)pr()i)riation  for 
this  branch  of  the  service  considerably  less  than  the  aggregate  amount  which 
would  be  otherwise  required. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  Marcy, 

Hon.  A.  M.  C.  Pennington, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives* 
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[See  pp.  5,  8,  28.] 
THIBTY-FIFTH  CONGBESS,  FIBST  SESSIOST. 

January  26,  1868. 

[Senate  Report  No.  20.  ] 

Mr.  Mason  made  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated  the  7th  of  Janu- 
ary instant,  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  calling  for  the 
"  correspondence,  instructions,  and  orders  to  the  United  States  naval 
forces  on  the  coast  of  Central  America,  connected  with  the  arrest  of 
Walker  and  his  associates,  at  or  near  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nica- 
ragua," have  had  the  same,  with  the  documents  accompanying,  under 
consideration  and  now  report: 

It  appears  from  these  documents  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  having  reason  to  believe  that  lawless  men  were  engaged  at 
certain  points  in  the  United  States,  in  fitting  out  military  expeditions 
against  some  of  the  republics  of  Central  America,  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  country,  caused  the  annexed  circular  to  the  civil  author- 
ities of  the  United  States  at  the  suspected  points  to  be  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  month  of  September  last: 

Navy  Department,  October  £,  1857. 

Sir:  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  transmit  to  yon  for  yonr  guidance  the 
accompanying  circular,  which  he  has  caused  to  be  issued  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  various  civil  ofiBcers. 
You  will  regard  the  instructions  contained  in  it  as  addressed  to  yourself. 
I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Isaac  Toucey, 
Com.  Fredk.  Chatard, 

Conimandhig  U.  S.  Sloop  Saratoga  ^  Aspinrvall,  New  Oranada, 

[A  similar  letter  to  the  above  was  addressed  to  Commander  Thatcher,  com- 
manding the  United  States  sloop  Decatur^  Panama,  New  Granada,  and  to  the 
commandants  of  the  navy- yards  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Norfolk,  Pensacola,  and  San  Francisco.] 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  September  18^  1857, 

Sir:  From  information  received  at  this  Department  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  lawless  persons  are  now  engaged  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  in 
setting  on  foot  and  preparing  the  means  for  military  expeditions  to  be  carried  on 
against  the  territories  of  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica— Republics  with 
whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace— in  direct  violation  of  the  sixth  section  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  2Uth  April,  1818.  And,  under  the  eighth  section  of 
the  said  act.  it  is  made  lawful  for  the  President,  or  such  person  as  he  shall  em- 
power, to  employ  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  the  militia 
thereof,  "for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  carrying  on  of  any  such  expedition  or 
enterprise  from  the  territories  or  jurisJiction  of  the  United  States/'  I  am  there- 
fore directed  by  the  President  to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  and  to  urge 
you  to  use  all  due  diligence  to  avail  yourself  of  all  legitimate  means  at  your  com- 
iiiand  to  enforce  these  and  all  other  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  20th  April,  1818, 
a^anist  those  who  may  be  found  to  be  engaged  in  setting  on  foot  or  preparing 
milit.iry  expeditions  against  the  territories  of  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  and  Nicaragua, 
so  manifestly  prejudicial  to  the  national  character  and  so  injurious  to  the  national 
interest.  Antl  you  are  al.^o  hereby  instructed  promptly  to  communicate  to  this 
Department  the  earliest  information  you  may  receive  relative  to  such  expeditions. 
I  am.  sir.  your  obedient  servant, 

Lewis  Cas.s. 

Wliich  circular  was  afterwards  communicated,  as  instructions,  to 
the  oiVicers  connuandiiig  naval  stations  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
Coniuiander  Chatard,  commanding  the  United  States  ship  Sarat^jga, 
at  Aspinwall,  New  Granada. 
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Afterwards,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1857,  the  same  circular  was  com- 
municated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Flag-officer  H.  Paulding, 
commanding  the  home  squadron,  then  also  at  Aspinwall. 

Subsequently,  Lieutenant  Almy,  commanding  the  United  States 
steamer  FvltoUy  then  lying  at  Washington,  being  ordered  to  proceed, 
with  the  steamer  under  his  command,  to  the  coast  of  Central  America, 
with  a  view  to  intercept  any  such  unlawful  military  expedition,  in 
addition  to  the  circular  above  cited  from  the  State  Department,  was 
further  instructed  as  follows: 

Navy  Department,  October  12, 1S57. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  7th  Instant,  it  is  tme  that  American  citizens 
have  the  right  to  travel  and  to  go  where  they  please,  when  engaged  in  lawful  pur- 
snit,  bnt  not  to  violate  the  laws  of  their  own  or  of  any  other  connlxy.  They  have 
a  right  to  expatriate  and  to  become  citizens  of  any  country  which  is  willing  to  re- 
ceive them,  but  not  to  make  that  right  a  mere  cloak  and  cover  for  a  warlike  expe- 
dition i^ainst  it  or  its  government.  Your  instructions  do  not  authorize  you  to 
act  arbitrarily  or  upon  mere  suspicion.  You  wiU  not  seize  an  American  vessel, 
or  bring  her  into  port,  or  use  the  force  under  your  command  to  prevent  her  land- 
ing her  passengers,  upon  mere  suspicion.  You  will  be  careful  not  to  interfere 
with  lawful  commerce,  but  where  you  find  that  an  American  vessel  is  manifestly 
engaged  in  carrsring  on  an  expedition  or  enterprise  from  the  territories  or  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  against  the  territories  of  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  or  Coata 
Rica  contrary  to  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  20. 181S,  already 
referred  to,  you  will  use  the  force  under  your  command  to  prevent  it,  and  will 
not  permit  the  men  or  arms  engaged  in  it,  or  destined  for  it,  to  be  landed  in  any 
port  of  Mexico  or  Central  America. 

£n  route  for  Chiriqui  you  will  touch  at  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  and  commu- 
nicate with  the  United  States  district  attorney  at  each  of  those  ports. 
I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Isaac  Toucey. 

Lieut.  John  J.  Almy, 

Commanding  U,  S»  S,  Fulton,  Washington,  D,  C, 

It  docs  not  clearlj'  appear  whether  the  supplemental  instructions  of 
October  the  12tli  to  Lieutenant  Almy  were  communicated  by  him  to 
Captain  Paulding  and  Commander  Cliatard  or  not,  but  inasmuch  as 
he  reported  to  Captain  Paulding  as  early  as  the  10th  day  of  Nov^em- 
ber  on  his  way  to  Chiriqui,  in  Costa  Rica,  it  may  be  presumed  they 
were. 

And  again,  on  the  IGth  of  November,  1857,  Captain  Sands,  com- 
manding the  United  States  steam  frigate  Susquehanna  at  Key  West, 
was  ordered  to  proceed  immediati^ly  with  that  frigate  to  San  Juan  <le 
Nicaragua,  stopping  at  intermediate  points  on  the  coast,  and  to  n:iiiain 
there  until  further  orders;  and  for  his  guidance  in  reference  to  unlaw- 
ful military  expeditions  a  copy  of  the  same  circular  from  the  State 
Department  was  communicated  to  him. 

Such  being  the  measures  adopted  by  the  President  to  prevent  the 
departure  of  any  unlawful  military  expedition  from  the  United  States, 
or  to  intercept  thorn  should  they  escape  from  our  shores,  it  furtlicr 
appears  that,  on  the  2oth  of  November  last,  William  Walker,  formerly 
(if  not  then)  a  citizen  of  the*  United  States,  with  about  155  armed  iol- 
lowers,  entered  the  harbor  of  San  Juan  do  Nicaragua  on  board  a 
steamer  called  the  Fdshion,  and  immediately  hinded  with  his  men  on 
a  point  of  land  forming  the  northern  and  eastern  bomubuy  of  said 
harbor,  called  Punta  Arenas,  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  San 
Juan,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor.  Point  AnMias  your 
committee  understand  to  be  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Repuhlic  of 
Nicaragua,  in  Central  America. 

The  manner  of  and  circumstances  attending  the  landing  are  detailed 
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in  the  official  report  thereof,  made  by  Cominander  Chatard  to  Captain 

Paulding,  as  follows: 

United  States  Ship  Saratoga, 
San  Juan  del  Norte ^  November 27^  1S57. 

Sir:  J  huve  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that  on  the  24th  instant,  abont  2  p.  m.,  a 
steamer  appeared  off  the  harl>or  and  then  stood  off  to  the  eastward  down  the 
coast.  She  came  into  the  harbor  next  morning  about  7  o'clock.  Her  conduct  of 
the  day  before  made  me  suspect  her.  but  my  snspicions  were  entirely  lulled  when 
she  was  standing  into  the  harbor.  Not  more  than  15  or  20  men  appeared  on  her 
decU.  I  expected  her  to  anchor,  but  instead  of  that,  with  a  full  head  of  steam,  she 
ran  ri^ht  up  for  the  wharf  of  Scott's  buildings.  I.  as  well  as  the  first  lieutenant, 
thouirht  it  was  a  party  sent  to  open  the  transit  route.  I  immediately  sent  a  boat 
with  a  lieutenant  to  board  her  and  to  see  what  she  was  and  to  examine  her  papers. 
When  he  returned  he  informed  me  that  it  was  the  steamer  Fow/iion,  from  Mobile — 
pa];ers  all  right,  proper  clearance,  cargo,  etc.,  and  a  number  of  passengers  marked 
on  the  ))ills.  The  passengers  proved  to  be  Walker  with  150  men,  who  all  landed 
immediately  before  my  boat  got  to  them.  *  *  ♦  He  landed  50  men  or  more  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  before  he  came  here.  They  went  up  in  boats  to  snr- 
pri.se  Castillo  and  to  try  and  take  possession  of  the  steamboats  there. 

It  further  appears  from  the  documents  that  when  the  Fashion 
arrived  off  San  Juan,  where  the  United  States  ship  Saratoga  was  then 
lyino^,  the  steamer,  as  reported  by  Commander  Chatard,  without  enter- 
in  «j:  the  harbor,  proceeded  down  the  coast,  and  did  not  return  until 
the  next  day.  It  afterwards  became  known  that  the  Fashion  con- 
tinued on  her  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Colorado  (the  southern 
outlet  of  the  San  Juan  into  the  sea),  and  there  detached  about  50  men 
and  officers,  well  armed,  in  boats,  who  proceeded  up  that  branch  of 
the  San  Juan.  Upon  their  debarkation  the  Fashion  returned,  as 
state<l,  to  the  harbor  of  San  Juan,  and  landed  the  residue  of  the  force 
on  l)()ard  of  her,  with  various  provisions,  stores,  and  munitions  of  war, 
at  Punta  Arenas. 

Information  of  these  proceedings  bein^  communicated  to  Captain 
Pauklinii:,  on  board  the  United  States  ship  Wabash,  then  lying  at 
Aspinwall,  in  New  Granada,  that  officer  at  once  proceeded  with  his 
ship  to  San  Juan,  where  he  arrived  on  the  6th  of  December.  He 
found  Walker  with  his  party  in  camp  at  the  place  where  he  landed. 
Having  displayed  a  large  naval  and  military  force  read}-  for  action 
and  sufficient  to  overcome  any  resistance  that  could  be  offered.  Walker 
and  those  with  him  gave  up  their  arms  and  surrendered  to  Captain 
Paulding  on  the  8th  of  December. 

It  is  just  to  this  officer  that  the  reasons  assigned  by  him  for  his  con- 
duct in  this  regard,  and  his  views  of  the  circumstances  attending  it, 
should  be  stated  in  his  own  language  b}^  the  following  extracts  from 
his  official  reports  to  the  Navj^  Department: 

[Extract.] 

Flagship  Wabash, 
Off  San  Juan  del  Norte,  December  lly  1S57, 

Sir:  I  arrived  here  on  the  0th  instant,  and  on  the  8th,  with  a  force  from  the 
snuadron  that  could  not  be  resisted  by  General  Walker,  demanded  the  surrender 
or  his  arms  and  the  embarkation  of  liimself  and  followers  from  Pomt  Arenas. 

The  officers  and  men  of  his  organization,  together  with  such  stores  as  could  be 
received,  are  on  board  the  Saratoga,  and  she  will  sail  this  evening  or  to  morrow 
morning  for  Norfolk.  I  shall  direct  Captain  Chatard  to  report  to  the  Department 
for  instructions. 

In  the  course  I  have  pursued  I  have  acted  from  my  judgment,  and  trust  it  may 
meet  the  approbation  of  the  President. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Paulding  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated 
flagship  Wabash,  off  Aspinwall,  Decwuber  1"),  1857: 

1  could  not  regard  Walker  and  his  followers  in  any  other  light  than  as  outlaws 
who  had  escaped  from  the  vigilance  of  the  officers  of  the  Government  and  left  our 
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shores  for  the  piirxK)Be  of  rapine  and  murder,  and  I  saw  no  other  way  to  vindicate 
the  law  and  redeem  the  honor  of  oar  country  l^an  by  disarming  and  sending  them 
home. 

In  doing  so  I  am  sensible  of  the  responsibility  that  I  have  incurred,  and*  confi- 
dently look  to  the  Government  for  my  justification. 

Regarded  in  its  true  light  the  case  appears  to  me  a  clear  one,  the  points  few  and 
strong. 

Walker  came  to  Point  Arenas  from  the  United  States,  having,  in  violation  of 
law,  set  on  foot  a  military  organization  to  make  war  upon  a  people  with  whom 
we  are  at  i)eace.  He  landed  there  with  armed  men  and  munitions  of  war,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  guns  of  a  ship  of  war  placed  there  to  prevent  his  landing. 

With  nothing  to  show  that  he  acted  by  authority,  he  formed  a  camp,  hoisted 
the  Nioaraguan  flag,  called  it  the  ^'Headquarters  of  the  army  of  Nicaragua,"  and 
signed  himself  the  commander  in  chief. 

With  this  pretension  he  claimed  the  right  of  a  lawf  al  general  over  all  persons 
and  things  within  sight  of  his  flag.  Without  right  or  authority  he  landed  50  men 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Colorado,  seized  the  fort  of  Castillo,  on  the  San  Juan, 
captured  steamers  and  the  goods  of  merchants  in  transit  to  the  interior,  killed 
men,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants,  sending  to  the  harbor  of 
Sau  Juan  del  Norte  some  thirty  or  forty  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  steamer 
Jlorgan, 

In  doing  these  things  without  the  show  of  authority  they  were  guilty  of  rapine 
and  murder,  aud  must  be  regarded  as  outlaws  and  pirates.  They  can  have  no 
claim  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light. 

Humanity,  as  well  as  law  and  justice  and  national  honor,  demanded  the  disper- 
sion of  these  lawless  men. 

The  remnant  of  the  miserable  beings  who  surrendered  at  Rivas  were  conveyed 
in  this  ship  last  summer  to  New  York,  and  their  sufferings  are  yet  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  all  on  board. 

Besides  the  suiferings  that  would  necessarily  be  inflicted  upon  an  innocent  and 
unoffending  people,  these  lawless  followers  of  Q^neral  Walker,  misguided  and 
deceived  into  a  career  of  crime,  would  doubtless  have  perished  in  Central  America, 
or  their  mutilated  and  festering  bodies  have  been  brought  back  to  their  friends  at 
the  expense  of  their  country. 

For  the  above  reasons,  which  appear  to  my  mind  quite  sufficient,  I  have  dis- 
armed and  sent  to  the  United  States  Gen.  William  Wjilker  and  his  outlawed  and 
piratical  followers  for  trial,  or  for  whatever  action  the  Government,  in  its  wisdom, 
may  think  proper  to  pursue. 

The  i)rovi8ions,  stores,  and  mr.nitions  found  in  Walkers  camp  and  on  the  point, 
claimed  as  belonging  to  his  party,  were  afterwards  conveyed  on  board  the  United 
States  ships.  They  consisted  of  provisions  and  stores  of  various  kinds,  and  in 
large  (luaiitities.  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  other  military  equipment,  in 
amount  apparently  suited  to  the  number  of  his  men  and  for  a  militi^ry  incursion. 

After  the  aiTest  Walker  was  allowed,  at  his  re(iuest,  to  find  his  own  way  to  the 
United  States  on  his  parole  that  lie  wnuld  deliver  himself  up.  with  a  note  from 
Captain  Paulding,  to  the  marshal  of  the  United  States  at  New  York.  This  was 
done.  The  marshal  conilucted  him  to  Washington,  where  the  Secretiry  of  State 
declined  to  interfere,  or  to  re(iuire  his  further  detention,  and  he  was  discharged 
accordinqrly.  The  residue  of  the  party  captured  with  him  were  brou;^ht  to  Nor- 
folk in  the  S(n'((t(nja,  The  correspondence  shows  nothinic  fuither  in  relation  to 
those  men;  but  from  other  sources  the  committee  learn  that  no  further  dett^ution 
of  them  was  authorized  by  the  Executive,  and  they  were  allowed  to  leave  the  ship 
at  their  pleasure. 

Having  thus  stat<Hl  what  are  considered  by  the  committee  the  mate- 
rial facts  shown  by  the  documents  accompanying  the  message,  so  far 
as  necessary,  to  show  the  ni<»asuros  adopted  by  the  Executiv<'  to 
enforce  th(»  laws  prohibiting  ''the  setting  on  foot  within  the  United 
States,  and  the  carrying  on  from  the  territories  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,"  any  military  expediticm  against  nations  with  whom 
we  are  at  ix*JVO<S  ii"<l  the  facts  attending  the  arrival  of  Walker  and 
his  party  at  Nicaragua,  their  arrest  within  the  territories  of  that 
Republic  by  our  naval  forces,  and  their  being  brought  back  to  the 
United  States,  the  committ<.>e  proceed  next  to  review  the  i)olicy  con- 
nected therewith,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  as  the  same  are  set 
forth  in  the  message  of  the  President. 
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The  sixth  and  eighth  sections  of  the  act  approved  April  20,  1818, 
entitled  **An  act  in  addition  to  the  act  for  the  punishment  of  certain 
crimes  against  the  United  States,"  are  referred  to  in  the  message  and 
in  the  circular  of  instructions  from  the  Department  of  State  as  con- 
ferring power  on  the  President,  and  making  it  his  duty,  by  the  use  of 
the  i)ublic  force,  to  prevent  unlawful  military  expeditions,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act,  from  being  "set  on  foot"  within  the  United 
States,  or  from  being  "  carried  on  "  beyond  the  limits  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States.  These  sections,  for  more  convenient  reference, 
are  here  recited: 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  if  any  person  shall,  within  the  territory 
or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  begin  or  set  on  foot,  or  provide  or  prepare 
the  means  for  any  military  expedition  or  enterprise  to  be  carried  on  from  thence 
against  the  territory  or  dominions  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony, 
district,  or  people,  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  every  person  so  offena- 
in^  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  exceed- 
ing three  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years. 

Sec.  8.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  in  every  case  in  which  a  vessel  shall  be 
fitted  out  and  armed,  or  attempted  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or  in  which  the 
force  of  any  vessel  of  war,  cruiser,  or  other  armed  vessel  shall  be  increased  or 
augmented,  or  in  which  any  military  expedition  or  enterprise  shall  be  begun  or 
set  on  foot,  contrary  to  the  provisions  and  prohibitions  of  this  act;  and  in  every 
case  of  the  capture  of  a  ship  or  vessel  within  the  jurisdiction  or  protection  of  the 
United  States,  as  before  defined;  and  in  every  case  in  which  any  process  issuing 
out  of  any  court  of  the  United  States  shall  be  disobeyed  or  resisted  by  any  person 
or  persons  having  the  custody  of  any  vessel  of  war,  cruiser,  or  other  armed  vessel 
of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  or  any  snbjectB 
or  citizens  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  disfrict,  or  people,  in  every 
such  case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  uie  United  States,  or  sacn  other  per- 
son as  he  shall  have  empowered  for  that  purpose,  to  employ  such  part  of  the  land 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  militia  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  possession  of  and  detaining  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  her  prize  or 
prizes,  if  any,  in  order  to  the  execution  of  the  prohibitions  and  penalties  of  this 
act,  and  to  the  restoring  the  prize  or  prizes  in  the  cases  in  which  restoration  shall 
have  been  adjudged,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  carrying  on  of 
any  such  expedition  or  enterprise  from  the  territories  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  against  the  territories  or  dominions  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state, 
or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  last  clause  of  section  8  fully 
warranted  the  instructions  given  to  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
by  the  circular  quoted,  and  those  to  Lieutenant  Almy,  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  any  unlawful  military  expedition  from  the  United  States 
in  any  part  of  Central  America,  so  far  as  it  imported  the  arrest 
of  such  expedition  on  the  high  seas  and  beyond  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  country;  and  they  are  further  of  opinion  that  under  the 
obligation  of  the  President  to  *'take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed,"  with  the  powers  confided  to  him  by  this  eighth  section, 
it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  order  the  naval  forces  to  pursue  any  such 
expedition  which  should  leave  the  country  and  intercept  and  arrest 
thc^m  anjnivhere  on  the  high  seas. 

The  ship  which  carried  Walker  and  his  party  from  the  country  was 
an  American  vessel  and  cleared  as  such  from  the  port  of  Mobile,  in 
Alabama,  under  the  American  flag;  and  it  is  a  clear  principle  of  law 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  to  which  the  ship  belongs  attends 
her  on  the  high  seas  wherever  she  goes.  In  the  matter  of  jurisdiction 
she  is  considered  on  the  high  seas  as  part  of  the  territory  of  the  coun- 
try, and  all  on  board  are  still  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

If  the  persons  on  board  had,  before  leaving  the  country,  committed 
an  offense  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  they  were,  whilst 
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under  the  flag  of  the  country*  on  the  high  seas,  as  amenable  to  its 
authority  as  they  were  whilst  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  as  fully  competent  to  the  law  to  require  their  arrest  on  the 
high  seas  as  within  the  territory. 

A  question  seems  to  have  been  made,  however,  in  the  present  case, 
whether  the  law  of  April,  1818,  does  authorize  or  direct  the  Executive 
to  use  the  public  force  to  arrest  a  military  expedition  (unlawful  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act)  on  the  high  seas  after  it  has  left  the  country. 
If  it  does  not,  a  law  which  has  remained  in  all  its  substantial  provi- 
sions on  the  statute  book  for  more  than  sixty  years,  intended  to  coerce 
on  the  part  of  our  citizens  the  observance  of  existing  international 
relations,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  is  so  imper- 
fect in  its  provisions  as  to  secure  immunity  to  those  who  may  offend 
against  it,  provided,  by  deception  or  false  and  fraudulent  practices, 
they  can  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  police  of  the  country  and  thereby 
escape  from  its  shores. 

The  sixth  and  eighth  sections  of  the  act  above  cited  of  1818  are  in 
the  greater  part  literal  transcripts  of  sections  5  and  7  of  the  act  of 
like  character  of  June  5, 1794,  the  only  material  alteration  being,  that 
in  the  act  of  1794  the  offense  is  confined  to  setting  on  foot  or  carrying 
on  from  the  country  a  military  expedition  against  '*the  territory  or 
dominions  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state;"  whilst  in  the  act  of  1818 
the  words  are  added,  "or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people"  with 
whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace — an  enlargement  made  to  embrace 
the  case  of  such  unlawful  expeditions  in  aid  of  the  revolutionists  in 
Mexico  and  South  America,  then  in  arms  against  the  Spanish  dominion 
in  those  countries. 

In  the  sixth  section  of  the  present  act  [1818]  it  is  declared  a  high 
misdemeanor  "  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
to  begin,  or  set  on  foot,  or  prepare  or  provide  the  means  for  any  mili- 
tary expedition  or  enterprise  to  be  carried  on  from  thence  against," 
etc.  The  offense  is  thus  clearly  defined :  The  gist  of  it  being  the  intent 
to  carry  on  such  expedition,  etc.,  from  the  ''territory  or  jurisdiction" 
of  the  United  States.  So  long  as  it  remained  in  the  United  States  it 
would  be  hannless;  but  if  begun,  etc.,  with  the  intent  to  carry  it  on 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  offense  would  be  complete 
though  it  should  never  have  left  the  country. 

But,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  law  would  have  been  singularly 
defective,  where  the  end  to  be  attained  was  to  prevent  such  expedi- 
tions from  leaving  the  country,  if  a  successful  escape  to  sea  placed 
the  offender  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law.  On  shore,  he  could  be 
arrested  by  judicial  process,  calling  in  aid,  if  necessary,  the  posse; 
but  at  sea  he  could  only  be  safely  pursued  by  the  naval  power.  And 
we  find  accordingly,  in  the  eighth  section,  that  where  authority  is 
given  to  the  President,  or  such  i^erson  as  he  shall  have  empowered  for 
the  purpose,  to  employ  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
or  the  militia  to  take  i>ossession  of  and  detain  any  ship  or  vessel  found 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  that  act;  or  where  any  process  issuing 
out  of  any  court  of  the  United  States  sliall  be  disobeyed  or  resisted, 
when  used  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  that  section,  the  like 
power  (to  use  the  land  and  naval  forces)  is  given,  *'  also,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  carrying  on  of  any  such  expedition,  etc.,  from 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  against  the  territories  or  dominions 
of  any  foreign  prince,"  etc. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  unlawful  expedition  is  "car- 
ried on  from  the  Territories  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  "  when 
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it  is  continued  on  the  high  seas  on  its  way  to  its  destination  and  after 
it  has  left  the  country,  and  this  is  what  the  President  is  authorized  to 
prevent  by  the  use  of  the  naval  force.  The  jurisdiction  is  clear,  and 
the  mandate  is  to  prevent  the  expedition  being  "carried  on'* — a  man- 
date only  to  be  obeyed  by  arresting  the  ship  with  those  on  board  and 
briiitciug  her  back  to  answer  the  violated  laws.  The  spirit  of  the  act 
shows  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  law,  by  the  largest  use  of  the 
whole  public  force  of  the  United  States,  to  put  a  stop  to  these  unlaw- 
ful enterprises  on  the  part  of  our  citizens  whilst  on  land  and  within 
the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  country  by  the  Army  or  (if  the  occa- 
sion required  it)  the  militia,  or,  if  in  the  harbors,  bays,  or  rivers,  the 
naval  force.  No  distinction  is  made  by  the  terms  of  the  act  designat- 
ing when  the  one  arm  is  to  be  used  or  when  the  other;  the  character 
of  each  imports  its  appropriate  use.  But  after  it  was  carried  from 
the  ''territories  or  jurisdiction"  it  was  still  to  be  prevented.  How? 
By  means,  of  course,  adequate  to  the  end.  By  seizure  at  sea  when 
carried  on  by  sea. 

In  the  present  case,  however,  it  appears  that  Walker  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  effected  a  landing  on  the  shores  of  Central  America  and 
within  the  territory  of  a  foreign  state  before  they  were  arrested  by 
Cfii)tain  Paulding. 

As  a  mere  question  of  lawful  authority  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
no  arrest  is  lawful  unless  made  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country, 
and  as  little  that  this  arrest  was  made  without  the  jurisdiction.  But 
the  committee  entirely  agree  with  the  President  that,  besides  the 
Uiiitod  States  (the  conduct  of  whose  officer  is  in  question),  none  can 
take  exception  to  the  act  except  the  State  whose  jurisdiction  was  so 
invaded.  Any  complaint  from  Nicaragua  of  this  violation  of  her 
territory  sliould  be  received  with  due  respect,  and,  if  required,  due 
anKMuls  should  be  made.  But,  as  between  the  naval  officer  who  made 
the  ariest  and  his  own  Government,  whilst  the  committee  must  con- 
demn the  act  as  not  within  his  instructions,  and  having  no  warrant 
in  law,  still  they  find  everything  in  the  attendant  circumstances  to 
show  that  he  was  actuated  in  what  he  did  (using  the  language  of  the 
Pj('si(lont)  by  "pure  and  patriotic  motives,  and  in  the  sincere  convic- 
tion that  he  was  promoting  the  interests  and  vindicating  the  honor  of 
his  eoiintrv.'" 

Allowance,  too,  should  perhaps  be  made  in  reviewing  this  act  in  the 
anomalous  condition  of  the  place  where  the  arrest  was  made,  and  that 
the  landin*;-  was  with  no  hostile  intent  against  Nicaragua.  Although 
const  it  uting  part  ot*  the  territory  of  Nicaragua,  yet  it  is  very  certain 
that  for  any  purpose  of  law  or  police  the  government  of  that  State 
was  not  present.  The  pretension  set  up  Iw  Walker  himself  after  he 
land('d,  that  he  was  there  as  "commander  in  chief  of  the  army  of 
Nicaragua,"  the  conunittee  do  not  consider  as  worthy  of  serious  criti- 
cism. Whatever  right  or  authority  he  may  once  have  had,  or  sup- 
posed himself  to  liave  had,  in  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  was  at  an 
end  luorc^  than  twelve  months  before,  when  he  surrendered  whatever 
authoritv  he  held  and  left  the  countrv. 

The  government  de  facto  was  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  in  other  hands, 
and  so  recognized  by  this  Government  through  an  accredited  minister. 
Whilst,  therefore,  the  committee  would  visit  with  no  severe  rebuke 
the  a(*t  of  Ca[)tain  Paulding  for  the  reasons  assigned,  the  j^resent  is 
deeirjMl  a  lit  occasion  to  express  on  their  part  the  belief  that  our  pub- 
lic o dicers  in  any  branch  of  service  are  best  entitled  to  the  thanks  and 
supi)ort  of  the  country  who,  whilst  keeping  the  most  jealous  guard 
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over  its  interests  and  honor,  ai'e  most  careful  to  keep  within  the  pale 
of  the  laws. 

The  documents  accompanying  the  message  show  the  most  diligent 
care  on  the  paiii  of  the  Pi'esident  and  the  Administration  faithfully  to 
execute  the  law  of  181 8  in  the  sections  quoted ;  nordid  the  failure,  either 
to  have  arrested  the  expedition  of  Walker  before  its  departure  or  to 
have  intercepted  it  at  sea,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  result 
from  any  defect  in  the  law  or  in  the  orders  and  instructions  issued 
under  it. 

From  documents  communicated  by  the  Executive  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  not  embraced  within  the  call  of  the  Senate,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  appear,  and  which  the  committee  append  for  information : 

The  steamer  Fashion  cleared  at  Mobile  for  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua. 
Her  manifest  showed  nothing  on  board  but  what  the  shipper  styled 
an  "assorted  cargo,"  consisting  of  provisions,  groceries,  household 
goods,  domestic  cloths,  farming  utensils,  etc. ;  and  the  written  instruc- 
tions to  her  supercargo  from  the  shippers  (which  were  among  the  ves- 
sel's papers)  directed  him  '*to  offer  the  shipment  in  that  market  for 
cash,  or  to  exchange  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  for  the  products  of  the  coun- 
try, at  his  discretion."  And  she  was  to  take  in  addition  such  passen- 
gers as  might  choose  to  visit  Central  America.  After  the  vessel  left 
the  port,  and  while  at  anchor  about  6  miles  below  the  town,  she  was 
again  visited  by  an  officer  of  the  customs  and  search  instituted,  with 
a  view  to  discover  whether  there  was  anything  to  show  that  she  was 
engaged  in  an  unlawful  voyage.  His  report  was  '*  that  everything  on 
board  agreed  with  the  manifest  deposited  in  the  ciLstom-house  by  the 
captain  in  clearing  the  vessel."  No  arms  or  munitions  of  war  were 
discovered,  and  the  passengers  (some  270  in  number)  professed  in 
conversation  to  be  emigrants.  It  was  not  known  to  the  collector  that 
Walker  was  on  board  when  the  veasel  sailed. 

As  arms  and  ammunition  in  large  supply  wore  landed  with  the  cargo 
at  the  Point  Arenas,  it  clearly  appears  that  false  manifests  were  used 
to  procure  the  clearance  of  the  vessel;  and  it  also  appears  that  false 
papers  in  the  nature  of  instructions  to  the  supercargo  were  exhibited 
to  lull  suspicion  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  vo^^nge. 

The  first  act  on  her  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Nicaragua,  and  before 
the  vessel  came  to  land,  was  to  detach  a  military  expedition,  fully 
armed,  in  boats  up  the  river  Colorado  (one  of  the  outlets  of  the  San 
Juan)  to  seize  a  fortification  inland,  and  to  eonnuand  that  river;  the 
next,  to  land  Walker  and  the  residue  of  his  party,  with  their  arms 
and  equipment,  at  Punta  Arenas,  wiio  immediately  raised  a  flag  and 
invested  himself  vnth  all  the  insignia  of  the  ciimp. 

These  facts  carry  with  them  irresistibly  the  conclusions,  first,  that 
the  expedition  escaped  by  false  and  deceptive  practices  at  the  custom- 
house; and,  second,  that  it  was  (in  violation  of  the  laws)  a  military 
exi>edition  begun  and  set  on  foot  in  the  United  States,  to  be  carried 
on  from  their  territory  and  jurisdiction. 

The  claim,  frequently  made,  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
the  full  right  of  expatriation  (however  seldom  carried  into  practice) 
is  one  in  no  manner  impaired,  far  less  forbidden,  by  the  existing  laws. 
Nor  when  the  intent  is  bona  fide  merely  to  leave  the  country  is  it  a 
subject  of  inquiry,  under  the  law,  where  the  person  is  going,  or  with 
what  view;  and  yet  it  will  ever  be  found  that  those  whose  purpose 
is  to  evade  the  real  inhibitions  of  the  law  always  seek  refuge  or  im- 
munity under  the  pretense  of  emigration. 

S.  Doc.  231,  pt  6 9 
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The  terms  of  the  law  are  too  clear  to  be  either  misread  o  r  misinter- 
preted by  innocent  persons.  They  make  it  only  unlawful  "  to  begin 
and  set  on  foot,  or  provide  or  prepare  the  means,  of  any  military 
expedition  or  enterprise  to  be  carried  on  from  thence,"  etc. 

To  constitute  the  offense  it  must  be  shown — 

First.  To  be  a  military  exi)edition  that  is  designed;  or. 

Second.  The  preparation  or  provision  of  the  means  for  a  military 
expedition;  and. 

Third.  That  such  ipilitary  expedition  is  to  be  carried  on  from  the 
United  States  against  a  people  or  nation  then  at  peace  with  the  United 
States. 

Language  can  not  make  it  more  plain  that  any  number  of  citizens 
may  leave  the  country,  singly  or  in  bands,  for  any  purpose  under  the 
sun,  without  being  subject  to  question,  provided  only  that  they  do 
not  go  as  a  military  expedition  set  on  foot  within  the  United  States, 
with  intent  to  levy  war  against  some  foreign  state. 

It  was  by  such  evasions,  as  shown  by  the  correspondence,  that 
Walker  sought  to  elude  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  after 
his  landing  at  Punta  Arenas.  In  his  letter  to  Captain  Paulding  of 
the  30th  of  November,  dated  at  that  place,  he  says: 

* 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that  I  landed  at  this  port  on  Wednesday  last 
from  the  steamer  Fashion,  bearing  the  United  States  flag  and  sailing  from  the 
port  of  Mobile,  Ala.  Accompanying  me  were  a  number  of  oncers  belonging  to 
the  Nicaragaan  service,  and  some  emigrants  from  the  United  States  who  desired 
to  become  naturalized  citizens  of  this  Republic.  The  steamer  was  regolarlv 
cleared  at  Mobile  for  the  port  of  San  Jnan  de  Nicaragua,  and  it  was  acknowl- 
edged that  her  voyage  was  a  legal  one.  I  need  not  ada  that  the  President  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  were  fully  advised  of  my  intention  to  return 
to  Nicaragua. 

Thus  representing  himself  and  officers  only  as  in  any  manner  con- 
nected with  military  life,  while  the  rest  of  his  party  were  termed 
emigrants,  who  desired  to  become  naturalized  citizens  of  Nicaragua, 
and  claiming  that  the  steamer  which  carried  them  there  had  been 
**  regularly  cleared  at  Mobile,"  and  **it  was  acknowledged  that  her 
voyage  was  a  legal  one." 

Compare  these  assertions  with  the  false  papers  and  deceptive  prac- 
tices used  at  the  custom-house  to  get  the  vessel  cleared  at  Mobile, 
above  exhibited  in  the  official  letter  of  the  collector  of  that  port,  and 
counect  them,  too,  with  the  fact  disclosed  by  the  first  action  of  Walker, 
with  his  "emigrants  desirous  of  naturalization,"  viz,  the  armed  expe- 
dition detached  in  boats  up  the  Colorado  to  seize  an  inland  fort,  and 
the  military  camp  immediately  established  on  landing,  as  the  '* head- 
quarters of  the  army"  (not  emigrants)  '*of  Nicaragua." 

The  law  of  1794,  equally  with  that  of  1818,  was  founded,  in  wise 
policy,  to  preserve  the  i)eace  of  the  country  and  to  maintain  amity 
and  amicable  relations  with  foreign  states.  It  denounces  its  penalties 
only  against  those,  whether  citizens  or  foreigners,  who  while  within 
its  jurisdiction  abuse  the  protection  and  hospitalities  of  the  laws  by 
secret  and  unlawful  practicings,  to  wage  private  war  against  nations 
with  whom  we  are  at  peace,  and  in  most  cases  dishonoring  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  used  to  shield  them  in  transportation.  Were  such  things 
tolerated,  it  would  be  to  commit  the  peace  of  the  country  to  every 
restless  and  turbulent  adventurer  who,  unequal  to  or  disdainful  of 
the  sober  toils  of  peace,  could  find  food  for  his  ambition  only  in  the 
license  of  the  camp  or  in  the  rapine  and  ravages  of  war.  It  would 
take  the  affairs  of  government  (in  our  foreign  intercourse  at  least)  from 
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the  hands  of  those  to  whom  they  are  committed,  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws,  and  leave  them  under  the  control,  or  at  the  pleasure,  of 
nnknown  and  irresponsible  agencies. 

The  committee,  on  full  consideration,  do  not  see  that  any  amend- 
ment is  required  to  the  law  of  1818  so  far  as  power  is  concerned  to 
arrest  on  the  high  seas.  They  find  such  power  necessarily  implied  by 
the  terms  of  the  eighth  section.  But  inasmuch  as  that  law  may  be 
made  more  ef&cient  by  some  proper  provisions  for  bringing  offenders 
against  it  to  trial,  who  after  arrest  beyond  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  are  brought  back  to  the  country,  they  report  a 
bill  for  that  purpose. 

They  recommend,  in  addition,  the  adoption  of  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

Resolved,  That  no  further  provisions  of  Jaw  are  necessary  to  confer  authority 
on  the  President  to  cause  arrests  and  seizures  to  be  made  on  the  high  seas  for 
offenses  committed  against  the  act  entitled  ''An  act  in  addition  to  the  act  for  the 
punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States,  and  to  repeal  the  acts 
therein  mentioned,"  approved  April  20,  1818. 

Ueaolved^  That  the  place  where  William  Walker  and  his  followers  were  arrested 
being  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  their  arrest  was  without  war- 
rant of  law.  But,  in  view  of  the  circnmstancee  attending  it  and  its  result  in  tak- 
ing away  from  the  territory  of  a  state  in  amity  with  the  United  States  American 
citizens  who  were  there  with  hostile  intent,  it  may  not  call  for  further  censure 
than  as  it  might  hereafter  be  drawn  into  precedent  if  suffered  to  pass  without 
remark. 


January  28,  1868. 

[Senate  Report  No.  2a] 

Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Slidell  to  the  resolutions 
at  the  end  of  report  (No.  20)  from  the  Coniuiittee  on  Foreign  Refla- 
tions, made  on  the  25th  instant,  viz:  Add  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  exj)edient  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  author- 
ized, during  any  future  recess  of  Congress,  to  suspend,  by  proclamation,  either 
wholly  or  partially,  the  operation  of  an  act  entitled* 'An  act  in  addition  to  the  act 
for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States,  and  to  repeal  the 
acts  therein  mentioned,"  approved  April  ::*0,  lb  18,  and  of  an  act  entitled  **An  act 
in  addition  to  the  act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United 
States,"  approved  .June  5,  179-1,  should,  in  his  opinion,  the  public  interests  require 
such  total  or  partial  suspension;  such  suspension  not  to  exceed  the  period  of 
twelve  months;  and  the  causes  which  shall  have  induced  the  President  to  proclaim 
it  to  be  communicated  to  Congress  immediately  on  its  first  meeting  thereafter. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  instructed  to  bring  in  a 
bill  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing  resolution. 


February  0,  1858. 

LSenate  Report  No.  80.] 

Mr.  Douglas  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  (Jommillee  oii  Foreign  Relations,  having  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  subject  of  that  portion  of  the  President's  annual  message 
relative  to  our  difficulties  with  Paraguay,  beg  leave  to  report: 

That  they  concur  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  message,  and 
recommend  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  herewith  submitted,  and 
for  the  reasons  which  they  brif^fly  state. 

The  tributaries  of  La  Plata  open  a  navigation  for  seagoing  steamers 
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for  hundreds  of  miles  through  countries  as  rich  in  natural  resources 
and  enjoying  a  climate  as  healthy  and  genial  as  our  own  and  occupied 
in  part  by  a  people  who  desire  to  emulate  our  example  and  have  adopted 
a  conM'itution  upon  almost  the  precise  model  of  our  own.  The  lead- 
ing European  nations  have  sent  to  these  countries  diplomats  of  the 
highest  rank  and  ability,  have  negotiated  treaties,  penetrated  their 
rivers  with  ships  of  war,  and  are  now  possessed  of  the  larger  portion 
of  their  commerce;  but  to  our  Government  belongs  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing made  the  first  and  only  exploration  of  the  waters  of  those  rivers, 
and  to  our  citizens  the  credit  of  having  sent  the  first  commercial 
enterprise  to  the  most  distant  and  productiv^e  regions  of  those  countries. 

The  Argentine  Confederation  and  Buenos  Ayres,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  these  rivers,  fii*st  opened  them  in  1853  to  foreign  commerce, 
and  tlie  Confederation  in  the  same  year  formed  treaties  for  the  navi- 
gation of  those  rivers  and  of  commerce  and  friendship  with  our 
country. 

Bolivia,  situated  on  the  head  waters  of  those  rivers,  in  the  same 
year  offered  special  inducements  to  their  navigation  and  declared 
many  places  upon  their  banks  to  be  free  ports.  With  her  we  have  also 
the  most  favorable  treaty. 

Brazil  has  readily  united  in  this  policy;  but  she  has  permitted,  at 
the  urgent  application  of  our  ministers  at  her  court,  the  exploration 
of  those  rivers  within  her  territory.  She  has  also  declared  free  ports 
upon  their  waters,  and  in  1856  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Paraguay  ox)en- 
ing  the  rivers  of  the  latter  country  to  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
t.iiough  the  latter  country,  under  the  name  of  police  regulations,  has 
so  embarrassed  the  rights  of  transit  through  her  waters  that  it  is  now 
th(i  cause  of  a  threatening  warlike  demonstration  by  that  Empire 
against  Paraguay. 

The  position  of  Paraguay  and  her  policy  are  alike  peculiar. 
Through  her  territories  or  upon  her  borders  flow  the  most  imx)ortant, 
ill  a  commercial  view,  of  those  tributaries,  the  Parana  and  Paraguay, 
Avhile  she  claims  the  right  of  control,  by  possession,  of  the  territory  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Vormijo  and  Pileomayo.  Near  her  are  Bolivia  and 
the  rich  provinces  of  the  Brazilian  Empire.  Below  her  are  most  of 
liie  States  of  the  Argentine  Conf(^deration-  -Buenos  Ayres,  Uruguay, 
and  Bonda  Oriental.  Through  the  rivers  below  she,  early  in  1845, 
invited  foreign  comm<»rce.  Through  the  rivera  above  she  has  not  yet, 
iu  point  of  fact,  permitted  it  to  extend. 

The  policy  of  her  Government  is  alike  peculiar.  While  she  has 
abandoned  the  system  of  isolation  established  by  Seilor  Francia,  and 
her  present  President,  Lopez,  invited  foreign  industry  and  commerce 
into  the  country,  he  seeks  to  almost  monopolize  their  benefits  to  him- 
self and  family.  And  the  laws  of  the  country,  called  the  decrees  of 
the  supreme  government,  are  practically  made  and  changed  by  his 
mere  will.  It  is  to  this  combination  in  it^s  government  of  despotic 
power  and  trading  monopoly  and  the  peculiar  character  of  Lopez 
that  the  ditVi cult ies  existing  between  his  country  and  Paraguay,  as 
will  be  seen,  can  be  ejisily  traced. 

The  first  of  these  dilTiculties,  to  which  the  President  has  called  the 
attention  of  Congress,  relates  to  the  treaty  which,  once  ratified  by 
Lopez,  was  refused  and  rejected  by  him  after  its  accepUince  and  rati- 
fication, with  merely  verbal,  though  necessary,  amendments  by  the 
Senat-e.  The  treaty  was  formed  in  1853.  It  was  drafted  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  terms,  in  effect,  as  treaties  between  the  same 
power  and  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Sardinia,  respectively.    The 
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treaties  with  those  countries  have  been  ratified  and  consular  relations 
established,  and  with  the  former  country,  particularly,  extensive 
business  relations  exist. 

The  treaty  wi til  this  country,  in  the  transcription,  contained,  through 
inadvertence,  the  expressions  "the  United  States  of  North  America" 
and  *'the  North  American  Union"  instead  of  the  separate  title  of  our 
country  *'The  United  States  of  America."  And  the  period  for  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  was  found,  also  to  be  too  brief.  This  time 
was  extended  and  these  requisite  verbal  changes  made  in  the  treaty 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  when  the  same  was  ratified  by 
them.  The  treaty  thus  amended  was  sent  to  President  Lopez.  lie 
first  declined  any  communication  upon  the  subject,  because  the  note 
addressed  to  him  requiring  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  to 
exchange  the  ratifications  was  not  in  the  Spanish  language.  Subse- 
quently Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  sent  out  as  a  special  commissioner  for 
this  purpose.  He  explained  the  nature  of  the  amendments  and  their 
necessity,  and  that  thej^  did  not  affect  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  in 
any  respect.  To  this  the  minister  of  Lopez  replied,  not  impugning 
in  any  resx>ect  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  statement,  and  claimed 
that,  as  the  President  had  once  ratified  the  treaty  as  originally  written, 
*'it  is  not  easy  for  His  Excellency  the  President  to  submit  to  a  new 
rattfication,"  and  closes  the  correspondence. 

The  previous  correspondence  had  referred  to  two  other  subjects, 
which  the  President  has  also  considered  in  his  message,  and  into  which 
your  committee  have  inquired,  and  concur  fully  with  the  President  in 
his  views  of  this  recommendation  concerning  the  same.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  attack  upon  the  Water  Witch,  The  facts  in  regard  to  this 
matter  are  these:  This  Government,  through  the  Navy  Department, 
in  1853,  sent  out  the  Water  Wiirh,  under  the  command  of  the  then 
lieutenant,  now  commander,  Thomas  R.  Page,  to  prosecute  a  hydro- 
graphic  survey  of  the  tributaries  of  La  Plata,  and  to  report  upon  the 
commercial  condition  of  the  countries  upon  those  waters.  The  expe- 
dition was  incidentally  to  make  scientific  researches  and  render  assist- 
ance to  the  oflftcers  and  citizens  of  our  country. 

It  was  received  with  peculiar  favor  by  most  of  the  people  of  those 
regions,  and  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  Government  of  this  country 
that  its  renewal  has  been  authorized  by  act  of  Congress,  passed  at  the 
last  session,  and  the  steamer  built  for  this  purpose  sailed  some  time 
since.  While  the  Water  Witch  wrh  engaged  in  making  this  survey 
in  the  waters  of  the  Pitrana,  a  boundary  river  between  C'orrientes,  one 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  Paraguay,  she 
was  fired  into  by  the  fort  of  Stapera,  on  the  Paraguayan  side,  hulled 
ten  times,  her  steering  apparatus  shot  away,  and  the  man  at  the  wheel 
killed.  The  Water  Witch  was  at  the  time  under  the  command  of  her 
first  lieutenant,  Jeffers,  while  Commander  I^ige,  with  most  of  the 
ofl&cers  and  her  best  men,  was  engaged  in  exploring  anot  her  of  those 
rivers  in  a  steamer  furnished  him  by  the  American  commissioner, 
hereafter  mentioned.  She,  however,  returned  the  fire;  but  in  her  dis- 
abled condition,  at  the  mercy  of  the  current,  and  with  her  small  com- 
plement of  ofiicers  and  men,  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  contest. 

For  this  attack  there  is  no  justification  or  excuse.  It  was  intended, 
in  the  presumption  of  Lopez,  to  intimidate  and  expel  the  exploring 
expedition  from  those  regions,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  boastful 
messages  of  Lopez  to  his  so-called  congress. 

The  only  reasons  ever  given  for  tlie  attack  are  that  he  liad,  some  , 
year  after  the  Water  Witch  had  been  in  those  waters,  published  a 
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df*ereo  forbidding  forei«rn  vessels  of  war  to  enter  his  rivers.  English 
and  French  vessels  of  war  now  visit  them.  The  place  where  the 
Wafer  IVitch  was  surveying  was  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Para- 
guay. She  was  in  waters  over  which  the  Argentine  Confederation 
had  at  least  concnrrent  jurisdiction,  and  in  these  she  was  engaged  by 
authority  of  the  published  decrees  of  the  Government  of  that  Confed- 
eratirm.  as  well  as  by  the  direction  of  our  own  Government.  She  was, 
moreover,  engaged  simply  in  scientific  investigations.  With  the 
Presi<]ent,  we  concur  that  this  pretext  can  not  be  admitted  as  any 
excn5;e  for  this  attack,  and  that  it  was  an  outrage  which  calls  for 
satisfaction  from  the  Paraguayan  Grovemment. 

We  have  before  stated  that  not  onlv  was  the  Grovemment  of  oar 
country  the  first  to  engage  in  the  survey  and  exploration  of  those 
rivers,  but  our  citizens  were  the  first  to  send  their  commercial  enter- 
prises into  those  waters.  And  these  enterprises  have  been  blasted  and 
destroyed  with  as  little  of  reason  or  right,  as  have  been  adduced  by 
Lopez,  in  his  rejection  of  our  treaty  and  his  attack  upon  the  Water 

Wifrh. 

As  early  as  1845  the  GrOvemment  issued  decrees  inviting  foreigners 
to  brinjr  to  his  country  the  implements,  means,  and  processes  of  stima- 
lating  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  promising  them  the  same 
privilege  extended  to  inventors. 

Under  these  special  encouragements,  and  relying  upon  the  protec- 
tion of  that  (Tovemment  while  engaged  in  lawful  enterprise,  a  nam- 
IxT  of  American  merchants  sent  three  steamers,  with  a  large  variety 
of  the  implements  of  American  industry,  to  that  country,  and  employed 
there  more  than  twenty  Americans  in  putting  them  in  operation.  They 
purchased  lands  and  rented  buildings  with  the  consent  of  Government, 
established  cigar  factories,  and  the  first  sawmill  erected  east  of  the 
Andes  and  south  of  the  equator;  built  wharves  and  commenced  the 
steam  navigation  of  those  waters.  They  employed  large  numbers  of 
the  people  of  the  country,  teaching  them  the  processes  of  manufac- 
tures. But  this  success  being  for  their  benefit,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
hLs  people,  but  very  indirectly  enhanced  the  wealth  of  Lopez.  It  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  monopolies,  though  he  traded 
with  the  company  to  some  extent.  He  first  endeavored  to  induce  the 
trained  employees  of  the  company  to  leave  their  ser\ice  and  enter  his 
o\*Ti.  Failing  in  this,  he  published  the  most  arbitrary  decrees — among 
others,  forbidding  foreigners  to  meet,  except  for  purposes  of  society 
or  innocent  diversion — thus,  of  course,  putting  a  stop  to  business. 
Also  forbidding  foreigners  to  make  contracts  with  peons,  or  servants, 
except  upon  terms  notified  to  and  accepted  by  the  Government — ^that 
is,  himself. 

He  also  induced  the  people  of  the  city,  who,  until  the  company 
excited  his  jealousy  and  displeasure,  had  treated  the  Americans  with 
that  grateful  kindness  which  was  natural  toward  honest  and  well- 
paying  employers  and  benefactors,  to  change  that  conduct. 

The  Americans  were  exposed  to  the  greatest  contumacy,  insult,  and 
assaults  in  the  streets  and  in  their  houses,  which  were  the  more  inces- 
sant when  under  the  universal  protection  of  the  police. 

When  their  enterprise  was  thus  broken  up,  and  themselves  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  country,  Lopez  refused  them  passports  and  per- 
mits for  their  embarkation  unless  they  would  give  up  the  title  of  their 
projK'rty,  and  not  without  the  interposition  of  Commander  Pagewonld 
he  withdraw  his  claim  and  allow  them  the  possibility  of  escape  to  their 
own  country. 
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These  events  occurred  some  five  years  since.  Since  that  time,  in  a 
single  year,  1854, 160  vessels  arrived  at  Ascencion,  and  Lopez  is  carry- 
ing on  a  large  and  increasing  commerce  with  England,  and  upon 
some  eight  steamers  built  in  England,  or  by  English  mechanics  in 
Paraguay,  and  operated  by  English  engineers.  Not  an  American 
flag  or  an  American  citizen,  with  a  single  exception,  has  been  seen  in 
Paraguay  within  those  four  years,  nor,  of  course,  in  the  waters  of 
Bolivia;  and,  says  our  minister  to  Bolivia: 

While  onr  flag  is  shut  oat  from  the  Paraguay  and  its  tributaries,  even  from  pur- 
poses of  explorations,  by  the  assumptions  and  policy  of  the  Government  of  Para- 
guay, others  are  securing  privileges  which  will  operate  to  its  exclusion  for  years 
to  come. 

While  the  conduct  which  we  have  detailed  would,  coming  from  any 
civilized  power,  be  a  cause  of  war,  the  feebleness  of  this  power  should 
not  protect  it  from  necessary  measures  to  secure  just  satisfaction  to 
the  national  honor  and  to  the  rights  of  our  citizens.  No  necessity  for 
the  use  of  force  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  ever  exist;  but 
a  willingness  and  authority  for  its  use  must  be,  and  then  without 
Lopez  will  permit  the  exi)edition  to  proceed  unmolested  in  its  explora- 
tions and  our  citizens  to  prosecute  their  commercial  enterprises  through 
the  waters  of  his  rivers  and  adjoining  countries. 

We  therefore  recommend,  following  the  precedents  in  our  national 
legislation,  the  passage  of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  for  the  pjurpose  of  adjusting  the  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  in  connection  with  the  attack  on  the  U.  S.  S. 
Water  Witch^  and  with  other  matters  referred  to  in  the  annual  message  of  the 
President,  he  be.  and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  adopt  such  measures  and  use  such 
force  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessarv  and  advisable,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal 
of  just  satisfaction  by  the  Government  of  Paraguay. 

Report  of  the  exploration  and  survey  of  the  river  La  Plata  and  tributaries,  by 
Thomas  J,  Page,  commanding  United  States  steamer  Water  Witch,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  1856, 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  4, 1866, 

SiK:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  the  Department  the  accompanying  synop- 
tical report  on  the  late  exploration  and  survey  of  the  river  La  Plata  and  its 
tributaries. 

To  do  justice  to  a  subject  so  fruitful,  to  present  clearly  and  comprehensively  the 
present  state  and  future  prospects  of  those  countries  into  and  through  which  the 
operations  of  the  expedition  extended,  their  resources,  physically  and  commer- 
cially, to  exhibit  the  extent  to  which  river  navigation  may  be  carried  beyond  its 
previously  supposed  limit,  illustrated  by  accurately  executed  charts,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge  in  determining  the  positions 
of  regions  of  our  own  continent,  whose  places  on  our  maps  are  no  less  in  error 
than  we,  in  ignorance  of  both  country  and  people,  would  necessarily  require  a 
greater  length  of  time  than  that  elapsed  since  the  return  of  the  Water  Witch  to 
the  United  States,  three-fourths  of  which  have  been  occupied  in  the  settlement  of 
purser's  accounts  -a  duty  than  which  none  can  be  more  embarrassing,  when  com- 
bined with  those  of  an  expedition  such  as  that  on  which  the  Wafer  Witch  was  sent. 

The  Department  is  fully  aware  of  the  circumstances  precluding  the  possibility 
of  accompanying  this  sketch  of  a  report  with  a  reduced  map  or  chart.  This  defi- 
ciency I  hope  to  8up])ly  when  I  may  be  permitted  to  present  a  more  detailed 
account  of  our  operations. 

The  Department  is  also  aware  that  a  delay  of  several  months  attended  th^  begin- 
ning of  the  work  after  the  arrival  of  the  Water  Witch  at  Buenos  Ayres—the 
initial  point  of  operations— her  services  having  been  represented  as  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  important  diplomatic  negotiations  entered  into  by  our  represent- 
atives near  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  that 
embarrassment  of  a  grave  character,  involving  the  interposition  of  the  Water 
Witch  as  a  man-of-war  in  the  protection  of  American  citizens,  circumscribed  the 
action  of  the  expedition  to  some  extent,  thereby  excluding  it  from  the  exploration 
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of  the  tribntaries  of  the  Paragnay  and  of  that  portion  of  the  Parana  which  lies 
above  Corrientes. 

Sufficient  has  been  accomplished,  notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  to  induce  the 
sanguine  hope  that  through  the  humble  means  of  this  expedition— sent  abroad 
solely  under  the  authority  of  the  Department— there  may  result  to  this  and  those 
countries  an  important  commerce,  and  to  science  valuable  contributions  in  both 
geography  and  natural  history. 

I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  J.  Page,  Commander, 
Hon.  J.  O.  Dobbin, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Washington,  Augji!it4, 1856, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Department  the  following  report,  setting 
forth  the  progress  and  extent  of  ezploraition  accomplished  by  the  United  States 
steamer  Water  Witch,  during  her  recent  cruise,  under  instructions  ftrom  the  hon- 
orable the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  survey  and  explore  the  river  La  Plata  and  its 
tributaries.  In  addition  to  which  instructions,  I  was  accredited  by  the  President, 
Mr.  Fillmore,  jointly  with  our  ministers  near  the  Qovernments  of  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  or  individually,  to  make  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation with  the  Republic  of  Paraguay.  When  I  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres,  I  was 
informed  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Pendleton,  that  he  had,  some  months  previously, 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  the  British  minister,  to  accompany 
him  to  Paraguay ,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  the  ministeraof  France  and  Sardinia, 
had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  President  of  that  Republic. 

These  intructions  constituted  my  guide  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  assigned 
me,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have  been  carried  out  in  the  fullest  extent 
of  which  the  means  at  my  disposal  and  the  circumstances  attending  the  work 
would  admit.  The  Department  having  been  informed  from  time  to  time  of  the 
progress  of  the  expedition,  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  withhold  this  preliminary 
report  for  the  length  of  time  which  a  more  detailed  account  would  render  neces- 
sary. This  can  be  made  at  i-ome  subsequent  period,  when  the  results  of  the  work 
may  be  more  clearly  and  minutely  set  forth  and  the  good  deducible  therefrom 
more  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

The  Water  Witch,  a  steamer  of  about  400  tons  burden,  with  a  draft  of  9  feet, 
sailed  from  Norfolk  on  the  8th  of  February,  1853.  Although  not  adapted  in  all 
respects  for  the  duty  assigned  her,  she  nevertheless  was  better  suited  to  it  than 
any  other  vessel  at  that  time  available;  and.  with  an  enlightened  zeal  for  the  pro- 
motion of  commerce  and  the  advancement  of  science,  the  Department  availed 
itself  of  the  limited  means  thus  at  its  disposal  to  make  to  those  objects  a  contri- 
bution which  I  trust  will  be  found  eminently  worthy  of  its  efforts  and  in  fulfill- 
ment of  its  anticipations.  The  seal  to  the  new  waters  which  the  Water  Witch 
was  destined  to  explore,  and  which  had  remained  closed  for  so  many  years  to  navi- 
gation, under  the  peculiar  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  broken  by  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  policy  of  Gen.  Justo  J.  Urquiza,  provisional  director  of  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation,  and  by  him  the  rivers  were  declared  **  open  "  to  commerce. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  promptly  availed  itself  of  this  privilege,  and 
has  now  the  satisfaction  of  demonstrating  to  the  world  the  navigability  of  some 
waters  previously  unknown  and  of  others  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  had  at  any 
time  previously  been  imagined. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Water  Witch  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  I  took  occasion  to  repre- 
sent, through  the  United  States  legation,  to  the  Government  of  Brazil  the  object 
of  the  expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  in  its  behalt  the  favorable  consider- 
ation of  that  Government,  knowing  that  it  held  territory  on  both  banks  of  the 
river  Paragnay.  through  which  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  extend  the  exploration. 

The  following  correspondence  will  show  the  result  of  my  effort  at  that  time. 
My  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Ferdinand  Coxe,  secretary  of  legation,  Mr.  Sohenck 
being  temporarily  absent. 

United  States  Steamer  Water  Witch, 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  April  i.*(l,  1S5S, 

Sir:  The  expedition  on  which  the  Water  Witch  has  been  ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  having  purely  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  com- 
merce and  promotion  of  science,  objects  interesting  to  all  civilized  nations,  bat 
more  especially  so  to  those  on  whose  borders  or  into  whose  territories  its  opera- 
tions may  extend,  I  wish,  through  the  legation  of  the  United  Statef,  to  ciul  the 
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attention  of  the  Brazilian  Government  to  this  expedition,  with  the  hope  that 
through  its  enlightened  policy  it  may  be  disposed  to  forward  the  work  with  which 
I  am  intrnsted  whensoever  its  operations  may  border  upon  or  extend  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  Brazil. 

Facilities  might  be  afforded  and  difficulties  removed  by  the  simple  act  of 
approval  and  commendation  on  the  part  of  Brazil,  of  which  her  frontier  and  inland 
posts  conld  be  notified  in  advance  of  the  expedition. 

Yon  are  too  well  aware  of  the  good  likely  to  result  from  the  work  we  have  in 
hand  to  require  any  argument  from  me.  I  therefore  leave  the  matter  in  your 
hands,  with  the  hope  that  your  efforts  to  advance  the  aim  and  object  I  have  in 
view  may  succeed  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 

Thomas  J.  Page, 
Lieutenant  Commanding, 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Coxe, 

Secretary  of  Legation^  Rio  de  Janeiro, 


Leqation  of  the  United  States, 

Rio  de  Janeiro y  April  26^  186S, 

Sm:  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Schenck,  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  to  your  excel- 
lency a  copy  of  a  letter  just  received  from  Lieut.  Thomas  Page,  commanding  the 
United  States  steamer  Water  Witch ^  now  in  this  port.  This  officer  has  been 
ordered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  upon  the  highly  interesting  and 
important  duty  of  exploring  and  surveying  all  the  rivers  running  into  the  La 
Plata,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  results  of  the  expedition  wil)  be  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  commercial  and  scientific  world  and  that  Brazil,  as  border- 
ing upon  and  at  some  points  entirely  inclosing  the  rivers  it  is  proposed  to  ascend, 
will  not  be  the  nation  least  benefited  by  the  operations  of  the  expedition. 

Your  excellency  will  perceive,  from  Lieutenant  Page's  letter,  that  he  asks  from 
the  Imperial  Qovemment  such  assistance  in  the  object  he  has  in  view  as  may  be 
given  by  orders  of  friendly  cooperation  to  the  imperial  officers  and  agents  he  may 
meet  when  his  operations  may  border  upon  or  extend  into  the  territory  of  Brazil. 
Your  excellency  knows  too  well  what  these  orders  should  be  and  to  whom  they 
should  be  given  for  me  to  do  more  than  communicate  Lieutenant  Page's  request, 
as  I  am  confident  that  the  enlightened  views  of  your  excellency  will  lead  you  to 
further  the  aim  and  object  of  the  expedition  by  all  the  means  in  your  excellency's 
power. 

The  Water  Witch  will  leave  here  for  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  80th 
instant,  and  I  will  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  any  communication  which 
your  excellency  may  desire  to  send  to  those  jyoints;  and  I  avail  myself  of  the  occa- 
sion to  renew  to  your  excellency  the  assurance  of  my  high  respect  and  distin- 
guished consideration. 

Ferdinand  Coxe, 
Secretary  of  Legation, 
To  H.  E.  Paulino  Josfe  Soarez  de  Souza, 

Of  the  Council  of  H,  M,  the  Emperor, 

Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs* 


[Translation.] 

Foreign  Office, 
Rio  de  Janeiro^  May  4,  1853, 

I  received,  after  some  delay,  the  note  which,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Schenck,  was 
addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Coxe,  secretary  of  legation,  under  date  of  the 
2iith  of  April  last,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Lieut.  Thomas  J. 
Page,  who,  having  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  exploring  the  different  rivers,  afflu- 
ents to  La  Plata,  asked  from  the  Impeiial  Government  all  the  assistance  in  its 
p<jwer,  by  means  of  orders  and  recommendations,  for  a  friendly  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  respective  authorities  of  the  Empire.  In  re])l  y  1  have  to  say  to  Mr.  Coxte 
that  the  Imnerial  Government  having  opened  to  foreign  cuinmerce,  in  the  river 
Paraguay,  the  port  of  Albuqueniue,  it  makes  no  objection  to  Lieutenant  Page 
carrying  his  explorations  to  that  point,  and  will  send  the  necessary  orders  to  the 
president  of  the  province  of  MattoGrosso  and  other  imperial  agents,  that  they 
may  give  to  Lieutenant  Page  all  cooperation  in  their  power;  but  the  Imperis^ 
GFovemment  not  having  yet  opened  to  foreign  nations  other  ports  above  Albu- 
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q  tier  que,  and  not  having  yet  agreed  as  to  the  navigation  of  these  interior  rivers 
with  the  nations  on  their  banks  (Nacoes  ribi^rhihas), it  can  not  permit  foreign  ves- 
sels to  enter  them,  and  thns  establish  an  example  and  precedent  which  might  be 
prejudicial  to  the  Empire,  as  the  right  to  the  navigation  of  those  rivers  has  not 
been  settled. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  Mr.  Coze  the  assurance  of  my 
esteem  and  consideration. 

Paulino  Jos£  Soarez  db  Souza. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Coxe, 

Secretary  of  Legation,  etc. 

This  unlooked-for  opposition  to  the  exploration  of  waters  so  entirely  unknown 
to  the  civilized  world  was  subsequently  removed  by  the  imi)erial  Government, 
and  permiHsion  granted  the  Water  Witch  to  explore  such  tributaries  of  the 
Paraguay  River  as  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Brazil. 

The  success  of  this  application  should  be  attributed  to  the  zeal  and  ability 
with  which  it  was  advocated  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Schenck,  and  Mr.  Trusdale; 
notwithstanding  the  confident  belief  I  entertained— judging  from  the  profound 
learning  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  and  his  devotion  to  the  sciences— that  all 
op])osition  would  eventually  be  removed. 

Political  questions  of  old  date  relative  to  territorial  limits  had  made  the 
two  Governments  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay  jealous  of  their  respective  rights  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Paraguay  River,  The  latter  Government  claimed  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  and  asserted  the  right  to  prohibit  the  ascent  of  the  Paraguay 
ab<3ve  Asuncion,  the  capital,  to  all  nations;  while  the  former  claimed  a  way 
l)y  water  to  her  interior  province,  Matto  Grosso.  The  navigation  of  the  river 
was  denied  to  Brazil  with  the  hope  of  forcing  His  Imperial  Majesty  to  terms 
on  the  question  of  limits.  Angry  discussions  on  these  points  for  many  years 
had  finally  terminated  in  the  threatening  spectacle  of  a  formidable  Brazilian 
squadron  arrested  in  its  ascent  of  the  Paraguay  by  a  l>attery  of  100  guns, 
erected  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  The  two  nations,  brought  thus  in  juxta- 
position at  the  cannon's  mouth,  concluded  it  the  more  prudent  plan  to  keep 
the  ammunition  in  the  magazines  and  settle  their  differences  with  the  pen 
instead  of  the  sword.  Negotiations  were  consequently  resumed,  and  resulted 
(as  we  learn  since  leaving  the  waters  of  La  Plata)  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
question  of  limits  and  the  opening:  of  the  Paraguay  to  the  Brazilian  fiag. 

The  interesting  details  involved  in  these  matters  can  not  be  embraced  in  this 
circumscribed  report. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Water  W^itch  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  point  in  the  river 
La  Plata  where  the  survey  and  exploration  were  begun,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  very  probable  necessity  for  a  place  of  refuge  for  Americans— arising  from 
the  impending  attack  upon  the  city  from  the  besieging  force  under  General 
Urquiza— 1  received  the  following  letter  from  our  charge  d'affaires,  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton, to  which  I  felt  every  obligation  to  yield  a  willing  assent: 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Buenos  Ayres,  July  S,  186S. 

My  Dear  Str:  I  am  aware  of  your  great  anxiety  to  proceed  up  the  river  in 
pursuance  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition  under  your  command,  and  it  is  there- 
fore wiih  very  great  reluctance  that  I  take  leave  to  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  very 
desirable  you  should  remain  a  few  days  longer  in  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Events  of  importance  and  of  a  decisive  character  in  respect  to  the  condition  of 
this  city  and  province  are,  in  my  opinion,  at  hand. 

No  American  man  of- war  is  in  the  river.  Captain  Downing,  with  the  Jamestotmiy 
having  suddenly,  and  without  any  correspondence  or  consultation  with  me  on  the 
subject,  cleared  out,  as  I  have  informally  learned,  to  proceed  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  having  his  ship  calked. 

1  would  not  make  this  reijuest  but  for  the  strongest  conviction  on  my  own  part 
that  the  events  referred  to  are  almost  certain,  and  for  the  further  fact  that  1  am 
ur^ed  to  do  so  by  many  American  citizens  resident  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  I 
have  also  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Schenck,  who  desires  me  to  say  so  to  you. 

John  Pendlbton. 
Capt  Thomas  E.  Paqb, 

Commanding  U.  S,  S,  Wafer  Witch, 

Happily  the  necessity  for  the  presence  of  the  Water  Witch  did  not  actually  arise; 
bat  that  request  was  followed  by  another,  which  caused  a  yet  longer  detention 
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before  Buenos  Ayres,  to  which  it  did  not  become  me  to  tnrn  a  deaf  ear.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  shows  the  circumstances  attending  the  request  and  the  importance 
attached  to  the  participation  of  the  Water  Witdi  in  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  foreign  representatives: 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Buenos  Ayres,  July  10, 186S, 

SiB:  We  are  engaged  in  some  confidential  negotiations  at  present,  which  are 
likely  to  result  in  an  accommodation  of  the  difficulties  existing  at  Bnenos  Ayres 
between  the  parties  to  the  civil  war.  There  is  no  abeol ate  certainty  as  to  the  event, 
but  there  is  a  sufficient  probability  of  success  to  justify  us  in  requesting  that  yon 
will  not  leave  the  place  for  a  few  days.  We  make  this  request  because  it  is  a  part 
of  the  present  plan  that  the  forei^  men-of-war  in  port  may  convey  the  provisional 
director  and  his  escort  to  the  neighboring  port  of  Gualaguaychu. 

As  important  objects  connected  with  our  duties  here  are  likely  to  be  attained 
more  readily  by  the  participation  of  the  United  States  flag  in  this  transaction,  we 
think  it  very  important  you  should  remain,  there  being  no  other  United  States 
vessel  in  port. 

Robert  O.  Schenc?k. 
John  Pendleton. 

Capt.  ThoMAS  Page, 

U,  S.  S.  Water  Witch. 

The  negotiations  alluded  to  terminating  in  an  accommodation  of  the  difficulties 
and  in  an  abandonment  of  the  siege  by  the  forces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation 
nnder  the  command  of  General  Urquiza— in  conformity  to  the  request  of  our  minis- 
ter—the provisional  director,  together  with  his  suite  and  military  escort,  was 
received  on  board  the  Water  Witch  and  transported  to  the  province  of  Entre 
Rios. 

In  the  adjustment  of  these  grave  difficulties  between  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion on  the  one  side  and  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  other,  the  agency  of  our  representa- 
tives, in  cooperation  with  those  of  England  and  France,  was  of  a  character  highly 
influential;  and  in  the  official  communication  of  the  participation  of  the  Water 
Witch  in  the  above  transaction,  made  by  Mr.  Schenck  to  the  State  Department, 
her  services  were  characterized  on  this  and  subsequent  occasions  as  very  material 
to  the  success  of  their  negotiations  with  the  Argentine  Government.  Neither 
were  they  of  less  importance  in  having  laid  the  foundation  of  good  relations,  which 
were  always  manifested  in  the  facilities  offered  our  work,  whensoever  we  were 
operating  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Confederation. 

The  appreciation  of  the  expedition  by  the  President  (Urquiza)  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  following  letter,  sent  to  meafter  its  objects  had  been  made  known  to 
him: 

[Translation.] 

"  Long  live  the  Ari^entine  Confederation. 

"The  provisional  director  of  the  Argentine  Confederation. 

**The  American  steamer-of-war  Water  Witch,  from  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  having  arrived  in  the  river  La  Plata,  and  her  captain,  Thomas  J.  Page, 
haviuM:  expressed  his  desire  to  navigate  the  rivers  of  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
for  scientific  purposes,  I  enjoin  and  command  the  authorities  of  the  riverine  prov- 
inces that  they  will  not  present  any  impediment  to  his  exploration,  but  atford  him 
all  the  assistance  he  may  need  or  requne. 

•*JusTO  J.  Urquiza. 

•*San  Josfe  de  Flores,  May  27, 1858,^' 

The  principal  affluents  of  the  river  La  Plata— the  Parana  and  Uruguay,  with 
their  tributaries  —constituted  the  field  of  our  operations;  a  field  which,  although 
vast  in  extent  and  partially  closed  to  exploration,  will,  I  trust,  be  found  not  to 
have  been  labored  in  in  vain,  tlidden  and  unknown  as  have  been  for  ages  past 
the  rich  resources  of  those  countries  watered  by  the  above  rivers,  a  condition  not 
to  be  wondered  at  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  rule  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected,  it  is  not  antiinpating  too  much  when  we  look  for  an  abundant 
harvest  as  the  result  of  our  labors:  a  harvest  not  only  of  material  value  to  the 
commercial  community,  but  of  some  interest  to  the  scientific.  To  demonstrate 
this  poeltion.  which  I  assume  for  the  late  exploration  of  the  tributaries  of  La 
Plata,  does  not  lie  within  the  limits  of  this  report.  It  is  a  task  which  1  hope  to 
undertake  and  execute,  though  plainly  and  simply,  in  such  manner  as  will  exhibit 
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tho  fiold  that  is  open  to  commercial  enterprise,  to  the  mechanical  arts,  to  agricul- 
ture, and  to  scientific  pnrsaits  in  geography  and  natural  history. 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  below  the  conilaenceof  the  Parana  and  Urngnay, 
and  where  they  form  the  river  La  Plata,  is  the  island  Martin  Garcia,  whose  com- 
manding position  is  snch  as  to  have  made  it  the  subject-matter  of  treaty  stipula- 
tions, by  which  its  occupation  or  possession  should,  under  no  circumstances, 
authorize  or  give  the  power  of  obstructing  the  free  navigation  of  those  rivers.  The 
importance  of  its  position,  however,  has  been  much  diminished  by  the  discovery, 
in  the  late  work  of  the  Water  Witch,  of  a  channel  heretofore  unknown,  whose 
depth  of  water  is  2  feet  greater  than  that  of  the  old  channel,  and  whose  course 
forms  the  common  boundary  between  two  foreign  States,  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
Banda  Oriental;  thus  depriving  this  island  not  only  of  its  importance  as  a  military 
station,  but  of  the  political  character  it  has  hitherto  maintained,  of  holding  the 
command  of  the  channel  of  the  Uruguay,  and,  consequently,  of  the  Parana  also. 
This  may  be  assumed  as  the  initial  point  of  the  exploration  and  survey,  and  as 
the  Parana  River  presented  the  more  extended  and  important  field  of  operation, 
the  labors  of  the  expedition  were  first  directed  to  that  channel. 

In  explaining  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  conducted,  the  Department 
will  perceive  that  the  best  means  of  which  it  admitted  were  resorted  to  for  the 
attainment  of  accuracy;  and  these  were  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  in  view— the  construction  of  charts  from  a  *•  running  survey,"  based  upon, 
and  checked  by,  daily  astronomical  observations. 

Tho  chronometers,  five  in  number,  had  been  selected  by  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Naval  Observatory  because  of  their  excellence,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  they  sustained  this  character  throughout  our  work  as  well  as  could  have  been 
anticipated.  Their  errors  and  rates  were  well  determined  previously  to  entering 
upon  the  work,  in  conducting  which  observations  of  the  sun  and  stars  were  dail^ 
made,  whensoever  the  weather  would  ])ermit,  for  the  determining  of  latitude,  longi- 
tude, and  variation.  The  distances  between  the  points  of  observation  were  arrived 
at  by  reference  to  a  uniform  number  of  revolutions  of  the  engine,  which,  from 
experience,  was  ascertained  to  be  e  lual  to  a  close  approximation  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance. Whatsoever  erroneous  estimate  may  thus  have  been  made,  it  could  not 
extend  beyond  the  point  of  observation,  so  that  there  was  always  a  check  upon 
any  error  of  jud<<ment  or  irregularity  in  the  speed  of  the  stt-jimer.  There  were, 
at  all  times,  when  the  steamer  was  under  way,  two  oflBcers  at  work,  exclusive  of 
myself;  one  with  the  chart  before  him,  projecting  the  course  and  distance,  the 
width  and  depth  of  the  river,  with  the  topograph  on  either  bank;  while  the  other 
recorded  in  the  notebook  the  same,  together  with  all  such  remarks  as  were  calcu- 
lated to  represent  more  clearly  any  peculiar  characteristic.  Soundings  were  taken 
at  intervals  of  five  minutes,  when  in  deep  water,  but  when  in  shoal  water,  as  often 
as  they  could  be  had.  The  astronomical  observations  and  their  reductions  were, 
at  different  periods  of  the  work,  conducted  by  Acting  Masters  Welch,  Powell, 
MurdauKh.  and  Henry,  to  whom,  in  connection  with  Lieutenant  Jeff ers,  who  joined 
the  expedition  after  Mr.  Welsh's  detachment  because  of  ill  health,  the  success  of 
our  work  is  mainly  due  as  having  **  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.*' 

The  Parana  discharges  its  immense  volume  of  water  into  La  PlatA  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  three  of  its  principal  branches  with  the  Uruguay,  and  by  a  number  of 
other  branches  of  less  importance  communicating  directly  with  La  Plata,  thus 
forming  a  delta  of  vast  extent.  The  vai'ions  branches  susceptible  of  navigation 
were  explored  and  surveyed. 

The  river  was  ascended  through  its  main  channel,  in  the  Watei*  Witch,  up  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Paraguay,  about  800  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  when  this 
latter  river  was  ascended  above  that  point  about  900  miles,  up  to  a  Brazilian  mili- 
tary post  called  *'  Corumba; "  beyond  which  the  expedition  at  this  time  was  pro- 
hibited from  proceeding  by  the  Brazilian  Government,  for  the  reasons  hereinbefore 
indicated. 

The  point  of  junction  of  these  two  rivers  is  about  22  miles  above  Corrientes,  the 
principal  town  of  the  province  of  that  name.  Subse(iuently  to  the  period  now 
alluded  to,  the  further  exploration  of  the  Parana— that  portion  of  it  yet  unknown — 
was  attempted:  but  the  progress  of  the  steamer  was  arrested  by  an  assumption  of 
unwarrantable  exclusive  jurisdiction  by  the  Government  of  Paraguay  over  waters 
where  the  right  was  shared  and  the  jurisdiction  concurrent  with  the  Argentine 
Confederation.  The  right  to  explore  the  river  throughout  the  extent  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Argentine  C^on federation  was  vested  in  the  Water  Witch  by  an 
injunction  from  the  provisional  director.  General  Urquiza,  on  its  citizens  to  afford 
the  expedition  every  facility,  aid.  and  assistance;  and.  on  the  other  hand,  there 
rested  on  the  Water  Witch  the  obligation  to  carry  out  the  grant  that  had  been 
made  by  this  liberal  and  enlightened  act. 
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The  progress  of  the  vessel,  however,  in  her  ascent  of  the  river,  while  carrying 
oat  the  instructions  of  the  Department,  and  while  actins:  not  only  by  the  pormis- 
sion  but  by  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  was  arrested  by 
the  commission  of  an  outrage  on  the  part  of  the  Paraguay  Government,  which  I 
sought  in  vain  to  avenge.  The  means  were  ample  and  available;  the  mode  and 
manner  of  using  them  clearlv  demonstrated;  the  authority  full  and  unquestioned, 
and  resting  in  the  hands  of  one  whose  rank  and  position  in  the  command  of  a 
squadron  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  honor  of  his  country's  fiag  is 
in  safe-keeping  when  intrusted  to  hiiu.  The  Department  havmg  been  fully 
advised  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  transaction,  I  abstain  from 
giving,  in  this  report,  a  detailed  statement  of  what  I  must  ever  consider  a  wrong, 
an  outrage  unavenged.  It  becomes  me  to  state,  however,  in  this  place,  that  the 
unwarrantable  course  pursued  toward  the  Water  Witch  was  induced  by  the 
exasperated  state  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  President  Lopez,  of  Paraguay,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  discharge  not  only  of  the  obligation  imposed  upon  me 
by  instructions,  but  by  my  duty  as  an  officer,  I  had  removed,  by  means  of  the 
Water  Witch,  from  under  his  oppressive  rule  a  number  of  American  citizens,  who 
located  in  that  conntry  for  the  transaction  of  commercial  and  other  business,  and 
having  come  under  the  ban  of  his  displeasure,  were  treated  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
tolerated. 

The  time  has  elapsed  when  the  indignity  offered  the  flag  should  have  been 
avenged,  >)ut  I  trust  it  has  not  passed  when  the  Ciovernment  of  Paraguay  shall  be 
made  responsible  for  the  pecuniary  losses  sustained  by  those  American  citizens, 
and  caused  by  an  exercise  of  the  most  tyrannical  power. 

In  ascending  the  river  Parana  up  to  the  conHuenoe  of  the  Paraguay,  the  terri- 
tory on  buth  sides  belong  to  the  Argentine  Confederation,  with  the  exception  of  a 
portion  of  the  right  bank— about  145  mi'es  in  extent— which  pertains  to  the  State 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  provinces  bordering  the  river  are,  Entre  Kios  and  Corrien- 
tes  on  the  left,  and  Santa  Fe  on  the  right  bank,  the  uorthem  portion  of  this  latter 
province  extending  into  ' '  El  Gran  (.'haco  "—the  home,  and  almost  boundle  s  domain 
of  various  tribes  of  inhospitable  Indians.  This  is  an  extent  of  country  embracing 
not  less  than  200,000  square  miles:  and  notwithstanding  it  has  been  partitioned 
out  by  ima.:<inary  limits  among  the  different  States  surroundingit  -the  Argentine 
Confederation,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  Brazil— the  Indian  yet  roams  that  vast 
domain  in  undisturbed  possession.  He  sallies  forth  at  times  to  rob  the  white  man, 
and  when  pursued  finds  refuge  in  the  immensity  of  this  region,  which  he  calls  his 
own.  The  extent  of  pamjxa  country— similar  to  our  prairie-is  well  watered  by 
streams  whose  navigability,  in  part,  has  l)een  proved,  and  whose  banks  are  well 
studded  with  timber  and  wood  for  fuel.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  unsurpassed, 
and  the  grass,  in  luxuriance  unequaled,  affords  rich  pasture  for  innumerable  herds 
of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  etc. 

On  the  opposite  bank,  in  the  provinces  of  Entre  Rios  and  Corrientes,  we  find  a 
sparse  but  hospitable  population  inhabiting  a  country  rich  in  natural  resources — 
save  those  of  minerals— soil  fertile,  and  susceptible  of  producing  in  great  abundance 
the  various  grain  crops,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  every  variety  of  vegetable.  From 
the  interior  of  these  provinces  small  rivers  empty  into  the  Parana,  whose  naviga- 
bility, at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  would  afford  the  medium  of  easy  transpor- 
tation to  market  for  all  the  products  of  the  country. 

The  city  of  Parana,  the  seat  of  government,  is  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
of  Entre  Rios,  although  not  the  most  populous.  In  Santa  Fe,  tiie  province  imme- 
diately opposite,  the  chief  towns  are  Santa  Fe  and  Rosario— the  latter  being  the 
principal  port  of  entry  f>f  the  Confederation.  The  ])opulation  of  this  place  has 
increased  within  the  past  three  years  in  a  ratio  truly  surprising,  showing  the  effect 
of  confidence  in  the  recently  established  popular  form  of  governme?it. 

Added  to  this  may  be  mentioned,  as  an  active  stimulus  to  this  influx  of  popula- 
tion into  Rosaiio,  the  anticipated  construction  of  the  recently  pro  ected  railroad 
from  that  place  to  Cordova.  The  route  has  been  surveyed  by  one  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen, Mr.  Allen  Campbell,  whose  reputation  in  South  America  as  an  engineer 
is  of  the  highest  order,  and  whose  favorable  decision  as  to  is  practicability  is  (juite 
sufficient  to  insure  the  connecting  of  the  western  with  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Confederation  by  this  iron  bond. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  survey  it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Campbell  to  make 
a  very  thorough  exploration  of  the  river  Tercero,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Carcaraf^a,  empties  into  the  Parana  a  short  distance  north  of  Kosarlo.  To  him  I  am 
indebted  for  information  relative  to  this  river  of  such  a  character  as  to  preclude 
the  necessity  on  our  part  of  a  closer  examination  than  we  had  already  made. 

He  says,  **The  Tercero  is  not  navigable  in  its  natural  state,  neither  is  it  bus- 
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ceptible  of  being  made  so  by  artificial  means,  at  least  for  any  practical  or  useful 
purpose." 

The  construction  of  this  road  between  Bosario  and  Cordova,  together  with  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Salado.  will  contribute  vastly  to  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  confederation,  and  not  less  to  the  perpetuity  of  its  political  existence. 

There  are  many  points  in  which  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  assimilate  to  our 
western  waters.  Their  course  is  from  north  to  south.  They  have  their  periodical 
rise  and  fall,  caused  not  by  the  melting  of  snow  and  ice,  which  influence  the  latter, 
but  by  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons  of  the  tropical  region  ol  brazil,  in  which  they 
take  their  rise.  The  average  rise  of  the  Parana  is  12  feet,  which  begins  in  Decem- 
ber, reaches  its  maximum  in  February  and  March,  and  will  be  found  at  its  lowest 
state  in  August  and  September.  In  the  month  of  October  there  is  a  partial  rise  of 
6  feet,  called  the  *'  repunta,'*  which  continues  not  longer  than  one  month,  when  it 
subsides  again  to  its  low  state. 

The  Water  Witch,  with  a  draft  varying  from  8  to  9  feet,  ascended  the  river  dur- 
ing the  mouth  of  September  when  it  was  at  its  lowest  state,  and  experienced  no 
difficulty  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  depth  of  water.  Its  channel  is  subject  to 
changes  during  the  season  of  increase.  This,  however,  occasions  no  difficulty  in 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  because  the  vigilant  pilot  soon  learns  from  experience 
in  river  uavlj?ation  to  discern  by  inspection  the  course  of  the  main  channel.  The 
velocity  of  the  current  averages  3^  miles  the  hour.  Owing  to  the  almost  number- 
less islands  with  which  this  river  is  studded,  some  of  them  many  miles  in  extent,  its 
width,  in  parts,  from  mainland  to  mainland  is  as  much  as  15  miles;  but  the  width 
of  the  river  proper  varies  from  one-fourth  to  1  mile.  Its  banks  at  the  distance  of 
800  miles  from  its  mouth  toward  its  source  are  well  covered  with  the  best 
quality  of  wood  for  steamers,  and  they  maintain  this  character  throughout. 
Many  of  the  islands  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  escape  inundation  and  offer  an 
inexhaustibly  fertile  soil  for  cultivation,  especially  in  rice. 

On  entering  the  Paraguay  River  at  the  point  spoken  of  we  have  Paraguay  on 
the  left  bank  and  still  El  Gran  Chaco  on  the  right.  This  river  differs  from  the 
Parana  in  several  particulars.  Its  period  of  rising  is  generally  the  reverse;  it 
contains  but  lew  islands;  is  confined  between  narrow  limits;  is  more  easy  of  navi- 
gation, because  less  obstructed  by  shoals,  and  the  course  of  its  channel  is  less  vari- 
able; its  width  from  one-eighth  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile;  its  velocity  2  miles  per 
hour,  and  its  rise  is  from  12  to  15  feet.  In  October  it  attains  its  maximum  and  in 
February  its  minimum  state.  From  its  mouth  to  Asuncion  ( the  capi  tal ) ,  a  distance 
of  'Joo  miles,  there  were  found  no  less  than  20  feet  of  water  when  the  river  had 
fallen  about  2  feet.  This  depth  of  water  remained  unchanged  for  the  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles  above  Asuncion,  and  the  Water  Wilch  had  ascended  the 
Paraguay  700  miles  above  this  place  ere  she  found  less  than  12  feet.  At  this  time 
the  river  had  fallen  several  feet. 

The  admirable  adaptation  of  these  rivers  to  steam  navigation  can  not  but  forcibly 
strike  the  most  casual  observer. 

There  are  no  obstructions  from  fallen  trees,  neither  shoals  nor  rocks,  to  endanger 
navigation.  At  suitable  points— in  fact,  at  every  point,  in  Paraguay  particularly — 
an  abundance  of  the  best  wood  may  be  procured  immediately  on  the  banks;  and, 
when  i)opulated,  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  it  prepared 
for  immediate  use.  By  experiment  carefully  made  1  cord  of  the  Paraguay  wood 
wa*^  !iscertained  to  be  equal,  in  the  production  of  steam,  to  a  ton  of  the  best 
anthracite  coal. 

The  left  bank  of  the  river,  up  to  the  distance  of  450  miles  from  Asuncion,  is 
populated;  but  more  and  more  sparsely  as  the  northern  frontier  is  approached. 
Between  the  most  northern  Paraguayan  and  the  most  southern  Brazilian  settle- 
ments, a  distance  of  250  miles,  there  is  no  habitation  of  civilized  man.  Various 
tribes  of  Indians  were  met  with  at  different  points,  with  some  of  whom  we  ''held 
a  talk,'  and  parted  on  such  friendly  terms,  because  of  the  numerous  presents  we 
made  them  in  trinkets  and  tobacco,  that  they  became  somewhat  troublesome,  fol- 
lowing us  along  the  banks  on  horseback,  desirous  that  we  should  repeat  the  visit 
on  shore. 

The  "cacique"  and  one  of  his  tribe  were  induced  to  come  on  board  the  vesseL 
They  manifested  no  astonishment,  notwithstanding  the  novelty  of  all  they  saw, 
a  steamer,  an  object  to  them  incomprehensible,  and  the  first  to  plow  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Paraguay. 

Between  the  town  of  Santa  Fe  and  Fort  Coimbra,  the  most  southern  Brazilian 
military  station  and  settlement,  a  distance  by  the  river  of  about  1,400  miles,  there 
is  not  the  residence  of  one  civilized  man  on  the  Chaco  side.  In  1855  a  colony 
of  Frenchmen  was  established,  however,  a  short  distance  above  Asuncion,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Paraguay  Government;  but  ere  many  months  had  elapsed  it 
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fell  into  dimrepnte  with  President  Lopez  and  was  abandoned.  The  apprehension 
of  inroads  from  the  Indians  np  to  this  time  so  effectually  excluded  all  settlement 
in  the  Chaco  that,  to  the  Paraguayans,  the  river  which  intervenes  forms  an 
impassable  barrier  and  the  country  on  its  opposite  side  a  *'  terra  incognita."  From 
Coimbra  we  ascended  the  river  to  Commba,  a  distance  of  120  miles.  Intermediate 
the  two  places  is  the  small  village  of  Albaquerque.  We  had  now  reached  the 
northern  limit,  Corumba,  in  latitude  19"*  south,  to  which  our  exploration  of  the 
Paraguay  was  circums;  ribed  by  the  Brazilian  Government,  having  passed  through 
15^^  of  latitude,  in  a  direction  generally  north,  and  arrived  at  a  point  in  the  interior 
of  South  America  very  little  eiiort  of  2,000  milee  from  the  ocean  by  the  course  of 
the  river.  Judging  from  what  I  saw  and  heard,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  \Vat<*r 
Witch,  at  the  season  of  high  water,  could  have  ascended  800  miles  farther.  Up 
to  the  point  reached  by  the  Water  Witch  steamers  of  5  feet  draft  could  ascend 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  and  with  a  more  suitable  draft  of  3  or  4  feet  they 
could  doubtless  reach  Cuyaba,  the  capital  of  the  rich  province  of  Matto  Grosso, 
the  frontier  State  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  bordering  on  the  Paraguay.  This  place, 
with  a  population  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  souls,  will  present  an  important 
market  to  commerce,  should  Brazil  abandon  her  exclusive  policy  in  river  naviga- 
tion and,  with  Paraguay,  declare  the  navigation  of  the  Paraguay  Biver  open  to 
all  commercial  flags. 

The  most  direct  communication  held  by  this  place  with  other  parts  of  the  world 
is  through  Rio  de  Janeiro,  over  mountains  passable  only  by  means  of  mules,  and 
throngh  a  distance  of  1 .200  miles.  The  Paraguay  is  now  made  known  to  the  world 
as  navigable  into  the  very  heart  of  her  rich  nrontier  province;  and  Brazil,  having 
become  awakened  to  the  vast  importance  of  such  a  channel  of  communication,  has, 
I  learn  since  leaving  the  waters  of  the  La  Plata,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Para- 
guay for  the  right  to  the  navigation  of  that  part  of  the  river  passing  through  her 
territory,  or,  more  properly,  claimed  by  her. 

This  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  important  results  which  will  eventually  flow 
from  this  exploration,  and  evinces  the  high  appreciation  entertained  by  Brazil  of 
the  developments  arising  from  the  ascent  of  the  Water  Witch  into  the  interior  of 
a  country  never  before  known  to  be  accessible  to  steam  navigation.  The  arrival 
of  the  Water  Witch  at  Coimbra  was  hailed  with  lively  enthusiasm,  as  the  fore- 
runner of  a  new  era  in  the  prosperity  of  that  region,  as  the  pioneer  of  its  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  world,  '*as  an  event  worthy  of  commemoration  by  the 
erection  of  a  lasting  monument.'' 

As  this  was  the  first  fruit  of  the  expedition,  it  nee  essarily  awakened  to  a  lively 
sense  of  its  importance  the  slumbering  energies  of  Brazil,  the  country  most  deeply 
interested  in  the  facts  established. 

It  becomes  a  pleasing  duty  at  this  part  of  the  report  to  make  my  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  "  comandantes  "  of  Coimbra  and  Corumba  for  the  very  polite  and  hos- 
pitable reception  extended  to  us.  The  whole  district  is  under  the  command  of  the 
comandante  of  Coimbra,  Antonia  Peixoto  de  Azevido  Ravim  Capite,  who  controls 
an  institution  established  at  Albuquerque,  which  not  only  does  great  credit  to  the 
Government  of  His  Imperial  Mjvjesty  in  its  efforts  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the 
Indians,  but  trains  up,  by  its  benignant  tuition,  the  rising  generation,  which  will 
in  time  to  come  form  a  formidable  force,  competent  to  protect  and  defend  her  dis- 
tant frontier  from  hostile  invasion. 

The  policy  of  Brazil  toward  these  Indian  tribes  is  both  lenient  and  humane,  and 
well  worthy  the  imitation  of  any  government  under  whose  guardian  care  these 
children  of  tlie  forest  may  fall. 

1  have  stated  that  permission  to  ascend  the  Paraguay  River  beyond  Corumba 
had  been  refused.  I  was  consequently  forced  to  abandon  for  the  present  its  fur- 
ther exploration,  hoping  that  on  a  more  mature  consideration  of  my  application 
the  Government  of  Brazil  would  yield  its  opposition.  Permission  was  subse- 
quently granted  to  explore  all  the  tributaries  ot  the  Paraguay  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Brazil;  and,  while  anxiously  expected,  it  reached  me  just  on  the  eve  of  the 
rupture  of  my  friendly  relations  with  President  Lopez,  under  whose  displeasure 
the  further  exploration  of  all  the  waters  of  the  Paraguay  or  the  entry  within  the 
limits  of  her  territory  was  prohibited  by  a  formal  proclamation. 

Our  work  was  thus  excluded  from  the  waters  of  Paraguay  that  had  not  been 
explored,  and  by  the  outrage  before  mentioned  prohibited  also  from  a  further 
exploration  of  the  Parana.  Previously  to  this  prohibition  the  exploration  had 
extended  a  short  distance  up  the  Vermejo,  one  of  the  most  important  tributaries 
of  the  Paraguay,  to  which,  by  one  of  those  arbitrary  acts  incident  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  power,  President  Lopez  asserted  exclusive  jurisdiction,  based  upon  a  treaty 
not  concluded,  but  rejected  by  the  constituted  authority.  Concurrent  jurisdiction 
is  cliumed  by  the  Argentine  Confederation  with  Bolivia  as  a  question  not  admissi- 
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ble  of  discussion,  and  she  even  j^oes  farther  in  the  extension  of  her  clai  ris  to  a 
hxrge  portion  of  the  Chaco,  many  miles  north  of  the  Vermejo,  thns  sharing  the 
Gran  Chaco  with  Bolivia,  and  excluding  Paraguay  altogether  from  any  right  to 
territory  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river. 

I'aritgaay,  however,  asserts  her  claim  not  by  right  of  possession,  but  through  a 
snttirieut  force  stationed  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  by  which  she  controls  its 
navigation  and  that  of  its  tributaries. 

It  had  been  my  aim  and  object  to  continue  the  exploration  of  the  Vermejo  and 
attempt  that  of  the  Pilconiayo,  a  river  of  importance  to  Bolivia  and  also  to  the 
commercial  world  if  practicable  of  navigation,  but  the  same  proclamation  which 
closel  the  Paraguay  to  further  exploration  closed  this  river  also. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  such  prohibitions  will  be  removed;  when, 
under  the  march  of  intelligence,  exploration  and  its  attendant  developmenta  will 
open  the  road  to  commerce,  to  the  advancement  of  education,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  most  amicable  relations  among  the  distant  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  President  of  Paraguay,  with  intelligence  far  in  advance  of  what  could  be 
exp  cted  in  a  country  whose  existence  should  date  from  1840,  and  the  people  of 
Paraguay,  than  whom  there  are  none  more  hospitable  or  kind,  are  alive  to  the 
imiiortance  of  commerce,  and  aware  that  by  it  alone  can  the  budding  resources  of 
their  beiiutiful  and  rich  country  become  thoroughly  matured  and  developed. 

The  country  of  Paraguav  presents  a  field  for  enterprise  of  which  other  portions 
of  the  world  are  profoundly  ignorant.  Its  x>opalation,  secluded  from  the  world 
until  the  year  1840,  were  ignorant  of  their  own  hidden  treasuree— not  of  diamonds 
and  gold,  but  of  the  more  substantial,  the  more  reliable,  products  of  the  soil, 
which,  aided  by  man's  partial  exertions,  would  yield  a  most  abundant  harvest. 
One  of  her  natural  products,  the ''yerba,"  has  up  to  this  time  been  the  chief 
source  of  profit;  but  independent  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  wealth  centered  in  the 
herds  of  cattle  which  graze  upon  her  extensive  plains,  it  is  the  hidden  treasure  of 
her  soil,  it  is  agnculture— the  basis  of  commerce— which  she  must  cherish  as  the 
means  by  which  she  is  to  reach  her  destiny.  Her  mines  of  iron  are  of  a  superior 
quality,  and  although  but  partially  tested  give  evidence  of  a  supply  far  exceeding 
her  own  and  the  combined  wants  of  the  neighboring  states. 

At  the  distance  of  38  miles  below  Coinibra.  and  in  latitude  20^  10'  south,  the 
river  Bahia  Negra  empties  into  the  Paraguay,  on  the  right  bank. 

The  entr.iuce  to  the  river  and  the  immediately  adjoining  country  constitute  the 
entire  territory  which  is  yielded  to  Bolivia  by  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and 
Paraguay,  their  claims,  however  unfounded,  covering  the  remainder  of  the  right 
bank  of  the  Paraguay  from  the  mouth  of  the  Vermejo.  The  Water  Witeli  entered 
the  Bahia  Negra,  and  alter  ascending  about  36  miles  found  the  river  closed  by  an 
impenetrable  growth  of  grass,  notwithstanding  the  depth  of  the  water  was  9  feet. 
The  banks  of  the  river  here  l)ecame  lost  and  blended  with  the  vast  sea  of  grass 
rising  above  the  water.  The  high  lands  of  Bolivia,  from  whence  this  river  rises, 
were  too  distant  to  be  seen.  Nothing  save  the  mountains  of  Coimbra  and  Albu- 
querque, distant  40  miles,  interrupted  the  boundless  plain  of  grass  seemingly 
floating  on  the  water.  Not  only  was  our  progress  in  the  steamer  arrested,  but  the 
grass  80  closed  in  the  channel  of  the  river  as  to  render  its  further  exploration 
imi)ra(!ticabie  with  the  boats.  At  the  season  of  low  water  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  an  opening  of  this  river  might  be  effected  into  a  region  of  Bolivia  called 
*'Otuqui8,''  which  would  give  that  State  the  nearest  approach  to  waters  navigable 
at  all  seasons,  and  thns  render  accessible  to  market  the  fairest  portion  of  a 
country  now  shut  out  from  the  world. 

The  opening  of  such  communication,  which  must  naturally  follow  this  explora- 
tion, I  coni\dt*ntly  look  forward  to,  at  no  distant  day,  as  one  of  its  most  valuable 
results.  Public  attention  had  already  become  awakened  to  the  fact,  ere  the  work 
had  been  completed,  that  this  region  of  Bolivia  was  accessible  to  navigation. 

Before  leaving  the  waters  of  the  Paraguay  River  a  very  thorough  exploration 
of  the  country  of  Paraguay  was  made.  This  was  i)erformed  principally  by  the 
aid  of  Lieutenants  Powell  and  Henry,  who.  by  means  of  the  sextant,  pocket 
chronometer,  and  artificial  horizon,  determined  the  position  in  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  many  important  points.  By  this  work  we  are  enabled  to  contribute  to 
geo^^raphical  science  a  degree  of  accuracy  in  position  which  this  country  does  not 
enjoy  at  the  present  time.  The  agricultural  districts,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
natural  products,  the  *'yerba,"  etc.,  were  explored,  and  the  mode  of  gathering 
and  curing  the  "tea  of  Paraguay**  accurately  observed  and  noted  by  Lieutenant 
Powell.  The  interesting  establishments  of  the  Jesuits,  under  whose  benignant 
rule  the  Guarany  Indians  were  redeemed  from  a  state  of  barbarism  to  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity,  were  visited  and  their  geographical  positions  determined. 
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These  establishments  still  retain  in  remarkable  preservation  evidences  of  the 
wonderful  zeal,  perseverance,  skill,  and  ability  of  their  founders,  in  the  structure, 
carving,  and  painting  of  their  churches.  When  it  is  remembered  what  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  was  at  the  period  of  the  erection  of  these  buildings,  with  all 
that  pertained  to  them;  that  it  was  a  wilderness;  that  its  inhabitants  were  sav- 
ages; that  out  of  this  wilderness,  and  by  these  savages,  these  truly  magnificent 
edifices  were  erected,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  any  civilized  nation,  one  is  lost 
in  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  will,  the  nerve,  the  zeal  to  attempt,  and  the 
intellect  and  skill  to  achieve  such  master  works. 

To  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  order  of  Jesuits  from  the 
period  of  their  landing  to  that  of  their  expulsion,  and  of  the  results  of  their  labors, 
which  are  so  intimately  interwoven  not  only  with  the  history  of  Paraguay  but 
with  that  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  also,  would  lead  me  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  report.  I  must  therefore  relinquish  it  here  for  a  more  appropriate 
time  and  place. 

Notwithstanding  the  narrow  limits  within  which  it  is  now  kept,  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  was  found  further  advanced  in  Paraguay  than  in  the  riverine  provinces 
of  the  Confederation. 

The  population  may  trulv  be  said  to  be  an  agricultural  people.  The  policy  of 
Francia  tnrew  them  upon  their  own  labor  and  made  them  dependent  upon  them- 
selves for  all  articles  of  consumption.  It  drove  them  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  to  supply  their  individual  wants;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  awakened  or  elicited  either  skill  or  ingenuity.  With  the  least  imaginable 
labor  the  earth  brought  forth  her  increase;  and,  secluded  from  the  world  as  these 
people  were  by  this  restrictlTe  policy,  their  infantile  State  had  but  few  wants,  and 
those  were  scantily  supplied. 

Time  has  changed  for  the  better.  Strangers  are  admitted  into  the  country,  the 
people  are  alive  to  progress,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  that  forerunner  of  all  pros- 
perity and  intelligence,  commerce,  begin  to  be  manifested  in  all  their  pursuits. 

There  is  no  trait  of  character  more  characteristic  of  the  people  of  Paraguay  than 
•their  hospitality  to  strangers.  When  we  journeyed  from  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try to  another,  whether  on  the  frontier  or  in  more  settled  parts,  our  movements 
were  not  only  attended  with  perfect  security,  but  our  reception  always  with 
marked  kindness.    This  country  is  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.    It 

§  resents  a  field  in  common  with  the  Argentine  Confederation,  which,  in  its  abun- 
ant  harvest,  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  other  hands.  It  is  peculiarly  our 
own.  The  similarity  in  the  character  of  the  rivers  of  South  America  to  those  of 
our  own  country  and  the  experience  we  have  had  in  the  construction  of  boats 
adapted  to  such  navigation  render  our  builders  and  our  navigators  more  compe- 
tent to  supply  and  run  such  boats  than  any  other  persons  on  the  globe.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  commerce  of  these  inland  countries  —alluding  especially  to  Para- 
guay—can never  be  carried  on  directly  with  either  the  United  States  or  Europe 
under  their  own  fia^^s.  because  vessels  suited  to  the  sea  could  not  navigate  these 
interior  waters.  In  refutation  of  this  idea — an  idea  not  to  be  very  much  wondered 
at  when  we  consider  the  ignorance  that  prevailed  relative  to  their  capacity — I  need 
simply  state  the  fact  that  the  Water  VVitch,  a  *'  seagoing  steamer,"  a  man-of-war, 
though  small,  of  9  feet  draft,  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  South  America  to  the 
distance  from  the  ocean,  by  the  river,  of  2,000  miles.  Ocean  steamers  of  four  times 
her  tonnage  may  ascend  these  rivers  nine-tenths  of  this  distance  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  as  their  draft  need  not  exceed  6  feet. 

Previously  to  leaving  the  waters  of  the  Paraguay  two  of  its  small  tributaries  were 
explored  and  surveyed,  the  Jejui  and  Confuse,  the  former  in  the  small  steamer  by 
Lieutenant  Ammen  and  the  latter  by  Lieutenant  Murdaugh.  The  Jejui  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  Paraguay  and  forms  the  channel  by  which  much  of  the  yerba 
is  conveyed  into  the  main  river,  and  thence  to  Asuncion.  The  Confuse,  less  impor- 
tant at  this  time,  and  requiring  much  labor  to  render  it  navigable  or  at  all  avail- 
able, rises  in  the  unknown  regions  of  the  Chaco  and  empties  into  the  Paraguay 
about  60  miles  above  Asuncion. 

The  commerce  of  Paraguay  in  its  extent  and  progress  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  follow  statement,  taken  from  authentic  records.  The  increase  in  exports  will 
exhibit  strikingly  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  free  navigation  of  the  Parana  and 
Paraguay — an  increase  produced  solely  by  the  native  population,  there  having  been 
no  immigration  into  the  country  within  the  period  emoraced  calculated  to  augment 
the  amount  of  its  products. 

S.  Doc.  231,  pt  6 10 
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PARAQUAT* 


Return  of  goods  into  Asuncion  during  186 j^ 

[These  import  dnties  are  20  per  cent  un  articles  of  necessity  and  25  per  cent  on  articles  of  Inmry. 
These  duties  are  levied  on  a  lower  valuation  than  the  real  value  of  the  goods,  so  that  the  total 
amount  of  importation  may  be  considered  to  represent  $700,001).] 


Gray  shirtings  and  drills $112, 559 

Bleached  shirtings  and  drills  .  41 ,  645 

Prints  and  muvslins 103, 878 

Shawls  and  handkerchiefs ....  51, 740 
Ticking  and  cotton  pantaloon 

stnffs 12,794 

Twill 585 

Thread 14,799 

Bobbinet 1,559 

Book  mnslin  ...    . . 4, 543 

Socks  and  stockings -. 400 

Woolen  goods 68,697 

Silkgoods 13,922 


Ribbons 

Hats 

Ladies'  dresses  _ . 

Umbrellas 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Hardware 

Wine  and  spirits 
Books 


4,012 
10, 282 

8,096 
830 

2,498 
82, 470 

7,295 

2,034 


Chairs $860 

Salt. 12,487 


Sngar 

Flour 

Medicines . 

Glass 

Fireworks 
Red  beads 


1,521 
1,285 
1,125 
589 
703 
1,28SS 


Unenumerated  articles 77, 238 

Total  amount  in  1854. . .    585, 498 


Amount  imported  in  1853 406, 688 

Amount  imported  in  1852 540, 150 

Amount  of  imx>ort  duties  in 

1854 : 123,289 

Amount  of  import  duties  in 

1853 66,564 

Amount  of  import  duties  in 

1852. 128,276 


Exports  from  Asuncion  during  1864* 

[The  number  of  vessels  that  arrived  in  Asuncion  in  1854  was  160,  with  about  8,000  tons,  of  which 
2  were  British,  31  Paraguayan.  116  Argentine,  and  11  OrientaL  The  export  duty  is  10  per  cent 
on  almost  every  article  except  starch,  which  pays  6  per  cent.  Of  the  exports  of  Ittoi,  82,882 
arro1)2i8  of  yerV)a,  2.074  pesedas  of  raw  hides,  52,670  varas  of  timber,  and  311  arrobas  of  horse 
hair  paid  no  duty,  being  exported  or  sold  by  the  Government  The  value  of  these  articles  is 
about  $:iUO,U0O,  leaving  only  $477,800  worth  of  produce  exported  by  the  trade,  making  a  boJance 
against  the  market  of  $2S2,500,  assuming  $700,000  as  the  actual  value  of  the  imix>rt8.] 


Yerba,  85,676  arrobas  » $282,489 

Tobacco,  103,868  arrobas 148,164 

Cigars,  5,204  thousands 12,568 

Timber,  80,313  varas... 49,050 

Rawhides,  38,957  pesedas 156,287 

Tanned  hides,  15,560  hides 66,650 

Horse  hair,  3,205  arrobas 9,888 

Tan  bark,  15.920 arrobas. 2,719 

Starch,  23,325  arrobas 10,596 

Oranges,  200,893  almudas 11,288 

Sweetmeats,  2<.),588  arrobas 19,086 


Molasses,  30,068  asumbras 

Sugar,  7  arrobas 

Sugar  cane,  35,600  canas 

Rum,  12,534  frascos 

Maize  (corn),  29,922  alinudas  .. 

Rice,  54  arrobas 

Beans,  3,394  arrobas 

Meal  mandioca,  TOO  arrobas 

Ground  nuts,  0,264  arrobas 

Algarobilla,  775  arrobas 

Paddles,  190  dozen 

Bamboos,  3,724  dozens . 

Lime,  200  fanegas  (12  almudas) 
Earthenware    


1,279 

20 

58 

8,168 

597 

17 

984 

179 

1,164 

96 

472 

235 

500 

•     68 


Total  amount  of  exports  in  1854 777,557 


♦Paraguayan  measure:  Almuda  —  12  quarts  dry  measure:  arroba'=25  pounds; 
frasco  =  3  quarts  liquid  measure;  asumbra  =  34  pounds. 
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Exports  from  Asuncion  during  185 J^ — Con  tinned. 

Total  amonnt  of  exports  in  1853 $091,982 

Total  amount  of  exports  in  1852 474,499 

Total  amount  of  exnorts  in  1851 341,380 

Amount  of  export  aotiesin  1854 40,150 

Amount  of  export  duties  in  1853 36,319 

Amount  of  export  duties  in  1852 . 29,200 

Amount  of  export  duties  in  1851 10,970 

In  addition  to  the  articles  of  export  here  enumerated,  there  are  other  natural 
products— iron,  d^^estuffs,  medicinal  plants,  timber  ot  superior  quality  for  ship- 
building and  cabinet  work,  India  rubber,  etc.,  which  will  vastly  augment  the 
present  amount  of  exports,  so  soon  as  the  petty  ret«trictions  now  imposed  on  com- 
merce shall  have  been  removed,  a  more  liberal  system  adopted  for  the  encourage- 
ment ef  immigration,  and  a  more  positive  guaranty  given  for  the  security  of  pri- 
vate property.  Advancements  have  been  made  toward  the  attainment  of  these 
objects  since  the  death  of  the  dictator,  Francia,  but  their  accomplishment  has  not 
as  yet  been  achieved.  It  is  but  the  work  of  time  and  that  not  very  distant.  In 
the  progress  which  has  marked  the  policy  of  the  Paraguayan  Government  during 
the  past  three  or  four  years,  the  influence  of  commerce,  stimulated  by  the  opening 
of  tne  navigation  of  those  rivers,  and  guaranteed  by  treaty  stipulations,  may  bo 
distinctly  traced.  Foreign  enterprise  embarked  in  the  trade,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  small  steamboat  by  the  expedition  (the  first  ever  launched  into  the  waters 
of  the  Paraguay)  demonstrated  to  the  Government  its  resources  in  part,  and  at 
the  same  time  its  want  of  the  ability,  skill,  and  enterprise  to  develop  them. 

These  lessons  were  not  lost  on  President  Lopez.  He  purchased  two  steamers, 
and  more  recently  built  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay,  near  Asuncion,  entirely 
of  the  wood  of  the  country.  For  purposes  of  shipbuilding  there  are  woods  in 
Paraguay  of  superior  quality,  the  most  indestructible  of  which  is  the  *'lapacho.'' 

The  following  list  embraces  the  names  of  the  woods  of  which  specimens  were 
sent  home  from  Paraguay;  among  them  are  some  of  very  beautiful  color  and 
fine  grain:  Lapacho,  palo  de  rosa,  morosimo,  mataojo,  aya,  urunday,  a]garroba, 
guayaya,  laurel  negra,  esencia.  timboyta,  curupayna— 3  kinds,  curupay,  yrapipe, 
palo  banco,  arlhan,  guayacan,  espina  de  corona,  laurel  amarillo,  tatara,  quebra- 
cho Colorado,  quebracho  bianco,  palo  santo  (lignum  vit^e),  palma,  namguapere. 

In  extending  the  exploration  into  the  provinces  of  Corrientes  and  Entre  Rios, 
those  two  riverine  States  of  the  ArKontine  Conff  deration  lying  east  of  the  Parana, 
every  faciMty  was  offeri^d  by  the  enlightened  governor  of  Corrientes  and  by  the 
authorities  of  every  district  of  the  two  provinces  into  which  we  entered.  Polite- 
ness and  Iiospitality  marked  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  the  country  throughout. 

Cultivation  is  on  a  limited  scale.  Grazing  of  cattl'  and  horses  is  the  principal 
source  of  profit  to  the  estimciero,  while  jerked  b6ef,  hides,  and  tallow  constitute 
the  chief  articles  of  export  trade.  Quantities  of  the  hard  woods  are  sawed  and 
shipped  from  (Jorrientes,  where  there  were  being  erected  steam  sawmills  at  the 
time  of  this  exploration. 

The  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Corrientes  is  not  adapted  to  cultivation, 
but  suited  to  grazing.  It  is  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  intersected 
in  parts  by  small  lagoons,  which,  forming  a  continuous  chain,  linked  to^^ether  by 
narrow  creeks,  present  quite  a  picturesque  appearance.  In  the  northwest  part  of 
the  provin(  e  is  the  mysterious  fake  of  Ibira,  around  which  tradition  has  thrown  a 
veil  of  religious  awe,  preventing  all  intrusion  upon  its  stillness  by  the  surround- 
ing people.  The  islands  with  which  it  is  studded  are  said  by  some  to  hav  '  bf  en 
resorted  to  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  for  the  performance  of  some  religious  cere.nony, 
and  by  others  as  the  depo  itories  of  treasure,  in  which  excursions  none  were  per- 
mitted to  participate  but  the  fathers  themselves.  The  real  obstacle  to  a  bt  tter 
knowledge  of  the  lake  and  its  islands  arises,  doubtless,  from  the  difficulty  of  pen- 
etrating the  extensive  fields  of  grass  which  skirt  the  margin.  It  is  the  headwaters 
of  many  small  rivers,  the  ]>rincipal  of  which  are  the  C  ^rrientes,  empty. ng  into  the 
Parana,  and  the  Miriiia  into  the  Uruguay,  both  susceptible  of  navigation  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year.  Of  the  two  the  Corrientes  is  the  more  important,  not 
only  because  of  its  coursing  through  that  portion  of  the  province  best  suited  to 
both  agriculture  and  grazing,  but  because  it  empties  into  a  river  navigable  at  all 
times  from  their  confluence  to  La  Plata. 

The  province  of  Entre  Rios,  joined  to  Corrientes  on  its  south,  though  limited  in 
extent,  is  more  largely  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  than 
any  other  of  the  Confederation.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  best  evidence  of  the 
excellence  of  its  gn*ass  is  to  be  seen  in  the  superiority  of  its  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep.    The  stranger  is  forcibly  struck  with  the  absence  of  ail  cultivation,  for 
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natnre  seems  to  have  done  all  that  man  could  reqnire.  Here  the  pioneer  in  agri- 
culture has  not  to  encounter  the  task  of  c'carinf^  his  land  of  huge  and  lofty  trees 
as  with  us:  he  has  simply  to  turn  up  the  virgin  soil  to  the  snn,  plant  his  seed,  and, 
with  the  smallest  amount  of  labor,  reap  an  abundant  harvest.  The  cultivation  of 
wheat  in  this  province,  though  on  a  limited  scale,  has  tested  successfully  the  capa- 
bility of  both  soil  and  climate.  The  channels  of  communication  possessed  by 
these  two  provinces  for  the  transportation  of  produce  to  market  are  nne(|nalea. 
The  two  united  form  the  figure  of  a  parallelogram— almost  entirely  snrronnded 
by  the  Parana  and  Uruguay— and  from  their  interior  flow  navigable  streams, 
affording  the  means  of  communication  at  almost  all  points. 

Blessed  by  natnre  as  these  countries  are,  there  are  wanting  what  alone  can  de- 
velop their  resonrces — ^laboring  hands,  an  agricultural  popnlation.  Those  now 
in  power,  whose  efforts  are  for  the  advancement  of  their  common  country,  are 
fully  alive  to  this  fact,  and  the  most  effective  measures  have  been  taken  to  induce 
the  immigration  of  this  class  of  people.  Under  the  guaranty  of  stability  of  gov- 
ernment, which  it  now  seems  to  oe  the  determination  of  the  States  to  maintoin, 
the  flood  tide  of  immigration  will  set  stronger  and  stronger,  as  it  has  already 
begun,  until  the  demands  of  the  country  are  satisfied. 

Suppose  the  resources  of  this  Confederation  alone  fully  developed,  who  can  cal- 
culate, at  this  time,  the  product  that  would  arise  from  them?  And,  what  is  worthy 
of  serious  thought  and  high  consideration,  who  can  estimate  the  fntnre  impor- 
tance of  the  commerce  which  this  development  would  create? 

The  River  Uruguay,  whicii  bounds  Entre  Kios  and  Corrientes  on  the  east  and 
separates  those  two  provinces  from  the  Banda  Oriental  and  Brazil,  is  navigable  at 
all  times  for  the  distance  of  '^50  miles,  up  to  the  Sal  to  Grande.  Here  there  is  a 
ledge  of  rocks  8tret<rhing  across  the  river,  and  from  its  extending  np  the  stream 
has  more  the  character  of  rapids  than  of  a  fall.  For  a  very  short  time  in  the  year, 
during  the  month  of  Octol  er,  the  river  rises  to  the  height  of  from  15  to  20  feet. 
forming  over  the  fall  a  rapid  current,  but  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  of  its  ascent 
under  an  extraordinary  steam  pressure.  Beyond  the  Sal  to  the  river  again  becomes 
navigaV)le  for  small  vessels  of  5  feet  to  the  distance  of  100  to  200  miles.  This  Salto 
is,  nevertheless,  a  barrier  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  above,  the  period  of  high 
water  being  of  so  short  duration.  When  the  population  of  t^e  country  above 
shall  have  increased,  and  have  felt  the  want  of  water  transportation,  they  will  see 
the  propriety  and  practicability  of  ascending  and  descending  this  Salto  by  means 
of  locks. 

The  scenery  on  this  river,  especially  on  the  left  bank— the  Banda  Oriental— far 
surpasses  that  of  either  the  Parana  or  Paraguay.  At  the  distance  of  100  miles 
above  its  mouth  the  scenery  on  the  right  bank— Entre  Bios— changes  from  the 
flat  wooded  to  the  undulating  grassy,  with  skirts  of  wood  here  and  there  fringing 
its  margin.  But  the  left  bank,  the  Banda  Oriental,  is  beautiful  throughout.  The 
land  is  higher  above  the  river,  more  rolling,  with  wooded  ridges  and  grassy  hill- 
sides, gently  descending  into  meadows  of  surpassing  verdure.  And  yet  this 
beautil  ul.  fertile  country,  exclusive  of  its  principal  town,  Montevideo,  of  80,000 
inhabitants,  presents  the  sad  spectacle  of  a  wa  te.  Civil  wars  have  desolated  the 
land,  and  even  the  city  itself  has  become  a  battlefield.  There  remains  no  longer 
in  the  countiy  the  inducements  to  revolution,  viz,  cattle;  but  in  the  city  there 
still  remains  the  custom-house,  with  its  rich  store  of  bond»  d  goods,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  which  often  has  it  become  necessary  for  foreign  men-of-war  to  interpose. 

The  resources  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  notwithstanding  its  having  a  market  of  its 
own,  are  as  little  developed  as  the  most  remote  northwest  i)rovinces  of  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation:  and  this  is  because  men  are  not  willing  to  work  when  they 
have  no  guaranty  of  security  for  the  product*  of  their  labor.  With  the  security 
of  peace,  this  State  would  soon  assume  a  very  different  aspect. 

The  i>r(>gress  of  the  expedition  having  been  thus  far  imperfectly  sketched  through 
the  rivers  Parana,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  to  a  short  extent  into  such  of  their 
tributaries  as  were  open  to  it,  extending  also  through  those  States  and  provinces 
east  of  the  rivers,  it  remains  to  describe  its  oi)erations  in  the  connecting  of  those 
with  the  River  La  Plata,  in  the  exploration  of  the  river  Salado,  and  in  the  exam- 
ination of  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe,  Cordova,  Santiago  del  Estero,  Tucn- 
man.  and  Salta,  whose  future  interests  are  immediately  involved  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Salado.  The  importance  of  this  river  to  the  western  and  northwestern 
provinces  of  the  Confederation— assuming  its  navigability  established — would 
occur  forcibly  even  to  the  most  casual  observer  who  should  cast  an  eye  over  the 
map  purporting  to  lay  down  its  course.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
exploration  of  tne  S  ilado  was  attempted  were  altogether  discouraginp^.  We  were 
told  by  those  who  were  supposed  to  oe  the  best  informed  that  we  might  possibly 
ascend  about  45  miles;  by  some  that  it  was  no  river,  and  bv  others  that  it  took  ito 
nse  in  some  of  the  numerous  lakes  commonly  found  in  that  region  of  ooontry, 
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from  which  may  be  gathered  some  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  information  obtainable 
on  this  and  other  snbjects  dnring  the  prosecution  of  tbe  Work. 

To  Lieutenant  Jeffers.  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Henry,  tbe  charge  of  the  Water 
Witch  was  committed  with  instructions  to  connect  the  work  of  La  Plata  with  its 
tributaries  by  a  detailed  and  minute  survey.  This  work  thoroughly  executed 
resulted  in  the  discovery,  as  has  already  been  stated,  of  a  new  c' annel  connecting 
La  Plata  with  the  Uraguay  and  Parana  and  pass  ng  east  of  the  island  Martin 
Grarcia.  It  deprives  this  island  of  its  commanding  military  position  and  gives  to 
the  Banda  Oriental  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  State  of  Buenos  Ayres  over 
the  entrance  to  the  tributaries  of  La  Plata,  a  right  exclusively  claimed  heretofore 
by  the  latter. 

While  thus  employed  the  Water  Witch  performed  most  important  services  in 
rescuing  the  Spanish  man-of-war  schooner  <  artaginera  from  a  position  in  which 
she  must  inevitably  have  become  a  wreck  had  not  such  timely  aid  been  rendered. 

Having  chartered  a  small  steamer  of  90  feet  length,  26  inches  draft,  we  entered 
the  Salado  with  the  following  officers:  Thomas  J.  Page,  lieutenant  commandmg; 
William  H.  Murdaugh,  lieutenant  and  acting  master;  William  L.  Powell,  lieuten- 
ant and  acting  master;  Robert  Carter,  assistant  surgeon;  T.  B.  C.  Stump,  assistant 
engineer,  and  a  crew  of  22  men. 

The  country  through  which  we  were  about  to  pass  was  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
seasiou  of  tribes  of  Indians  known  to  be  very  savage.  It  became  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  be  prepared  to  make  a  defense  against  their  attacks. 

This  river  tMces  its  rise  in  the  western  Cordilleras  of  the  province  of  Salta,  and 
after  a  very  tortuous  course,  under  the  general  direction  of  southeast,  empties  into 
the  Parana  at  the  town  of  Santa  Fe,  and  offers  to  the  still  further  western  prov- 
incee,  Catamarca  and  Bioja,  the  most  direct  and  cheapest  channel  of  communica- 
tion. Its  ascent  was  begun  at  the  season  of  low  water,  in  July  and  August, 
notwithstanding  which  the  river  was  in  its  lower  part  unusually  full,  but  falling. 
After  reaf:hing  the  distance  of  860  miles  from  its  mouth  it  was  apparent  that  in 
this  part  of  the  river  the  water  had  fallen  from  12  to  15  feet,  and  was  still  falling 
slowly.  I  continued  on,  until  finding  but  2^  feet  water  determined  to  return  and 
proceed  by  land  to  the  upper  waters;  thence  to  descend  the  river,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  procure  or  construct  the  means  of  so  doing.  In  our  progress  with  the 
steamer  we  had  ascended  the  river  but  a  short  distance  when  we  reachrd  what 
may  be  called  the  frontier  military  post  of  Santa  Fe,  although  far  within  her 
limits,  located  here  as  a  check  against  the  further  encroachments  of  the  Indians 
aiK)n  the  estancias  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Santa  Fe. 

The  flat  lands  immediately  adjacent  the  river  extend  from  1  to  about  5  miles 
in  width,  forming  a  **  river  bottom,"  well  wooded  and  densely  covered  with  grass, 
from  which  the  more  elevated  land  skirted  with  timber  of  superior  quality,  rises 
gradually  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  pampa.  The  growth  on  the  river  bot- 
tom and  immediately  on  the  banks  is  of  excellent  quality  as  fuel  for  steamers,  and 
may  be  had  in  great  abundance,  in  its  green  state  we  exx)erienced  no  difficulty  in 
keening  up  the  requisite  quantity  of  steam. 

Tne  character  of  the  country  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  througbout  the 
Qran  Chaco,  an  alluvial  formation,  with  the  deposits  for  ages  of  decayed  vegeta- 
tion reproducing  from  year  to  year  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of  grass. 

One  can  not  pass  along  this  river  without  giving  utterance  to  tbe  regret  that 
such  beautiful  localities  sbould  be  unoccupied  by  the  hospitable  dwelling,  or  that 
nature*s  bountiful  bestowal  sbould  remain  a  blank,  a  wiidei-ness.  as  little  appre- 
ciated by  the  savage  man  of  the  pampa  iis  by  the  wild  beast  of  the  forest. 

We  had  progressed  several  hundred  miles  beyond  any  babitation  and  entered 
some  distance  into  the  country  possessed  by  the  Indians,  but  encountered  none  of 
them.  A  herd  of  wild  horses  was  seen,  containing  more  than  100.  The  country 
in  the  vicinity  abounds  in  animals,  such  as  the  tiger,  deer,  and  wild  goat;  the 
lagoons  in  ducks,  geese,  and  swans;  and  the  river  in  fish  of  great  variety. 

Specimens  of  these  were  secured  whensoever  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

Having  ascended  as  far  as  was  practicable  with  the  steamer  at  that  season,  as 
has  been  stated,  I  returned  to  Santa  Fe,  dispatched  Mr.  Powell  in  charge  of  her  to 
survey  the  Paranacito  and  Pabon,  branches  of  the  Parana,  and  prr)ceeded  by  land, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Murdaugh  and  one  of  our  most  trusty  sa  lors,  to  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Salado. 

In  facilitating  our  movements  Senor  Cullen,  governor  of  Santa  Fe,  promptly  put 
at  our  service  all  the  reqaisite  means  at  his  disposal.  As  we  were  about  to  pass 
into  the  province  and  town  of  Cordova  by  a  route  very  little  frecjuented  because 
of  the  Indians,  the  governor  proffered  us  the  protection  of  a  military  escort.  The 
insecurity  in  traveling  on  this  route  made  such  precaution  absolutely  necessary. 
It  was  therefore  thankfully  received. 

Our  road  through  Cordova  was  not  the  most  direct  route  to  Santiago,  the  point 
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aimed  at,  from  which  we  were  ap^ain  to  enter  the  Salado,  but  the  only  route  along 
which  the  means  of  travel  could  be  procured  after  leaving  the  province  of  Santa  Fe. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  endurance  of  the  horses  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  I 
should  state  that  for  iive  days  consecutively  I  rode,  between  sunrise  and  sunset, 
the  distance  of  105  miles,  changing  horses  at  the  postas,  distant  one  from  the  other 
from  12  to  24  miles.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Murdaugh  and  myse'f ,  accompanied  by 
our  escort,  rode  120  miles  in  twenty  hours,  not  changing  horses,  and  on  the  same 
horses  continued  traveling  during  the  two  succeeding  days,  resting  and  feeding 
the  horses  on  the  natural  grass  ot  the  pampa  during  each  night.  The  horses  during 
the  time  of  traveling  were  never  permitted  to  drink. 

Arrived  at  Santiago,  after  a  journey  of  600  miles,  we  were  most  kindly  received 
by  the  governor,  Don  Manuel  Taboada,  and  became  the  guests  of  bis  house.  His 
hospitality  and  kindness,  as  well  as  the  very  polite  atteniion  of  his  whole  family 
and  friends,  deserve  our  most  grateful  thanks.  Having  1-  .irned  the  object  of  our 
visit,  he  desired  not  only  to  furnish  a  boat  manned  and  associate  with  us  his  brother, 
but  also  to  accompany  us  himself  by  land,  with  an  f  scort  of  80  soldiers  as  a 
protection  against  the  1  udians,  who  were  known  to  be  at  d  i :  erent  points  of  the  river 
in  considerable  numbers.  All  was  soon  made  ready.  The  boat  was  transported 
by  oxen  a  distance  of  40  miles  to  the  point  at  whirh  wo  wished  to  enter  the  river 
and  launched  upon  the  waters  of  the  Salado  under  the  national  fag  of  the  Confed- 
eration, presenting  a  scene  as  interesting  as  novel  to  the  surrounding  spe(  tators. 

Don  Antonio  Taboada  accompanied  us  in  the  boat.  His  good  company,  perse- 
verance, and  zeal  to  carry  out  our  plans  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  their  success. 

While  descending  in  this  boat  and  before  leaving  the  inhabi  te<l  imrt  of  the  river— 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  part  unknown  and  in  the  possession  of  the 
Indians  is  about  400  miles  intermediate  with  the  settlements  of  Santa  Feand  those 
of  Santiago— some  of  the  people  on  the  river  side,  through  fear  or  ignorance  of 
wliat  our  boat  might  be,  freighted  with  human  beings,  would  make  most  precipi- 
tate Hight  into  the  woods,  imagining  it  some  demon  garb  assumed  by  their  ever- 
pfTsecuting  enemy,  the  Indians.  A  detailed  account  of  the  exploration,  accom- 
panied by  the  various  incidents  to  which  it  gave  rise,  however  interesting  it  might 
be,  would  protract  this  report  beyon<l  its  prescribed  limits. 

Tlie  de.scent  of  the  river  was  continued  with  difficulty  at  times,  arising  from 
overhanging  trees  and  those  fallen  from  the  banks;  and  having  proceeded  for  many 
days,  occiisionally  encountering  obstacles  of  this  kind,  I  found  that  the  delay  in 
our  progress  was  unnecessarily  great.  Inasmuch  as  the  character  of  the  river  was 
fully  comprehended  and  its  obstructions  clearly  understood,  I  therefore  determined 
to  proceed  by  land  with  the  party  attending  us,  seeing  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
country  a  suf!ic:ently  thorough  examination  of  the  river  could  be  made  in  that  way. 
The  country  presented  one  uninterrupted  plain,  with  this  river  meandering  through 
it,  its  course,  width,  and  depth  having  the  uniformity  of  an  artificial  canal,  marked 
out  by  the  growth  of  the  woods  skirting  its  banks  and  sufficiently  open  at  every 
point  to  a<lmit  of  approach  and  of  travel  along  its  margin. 

More  than  two  months  had  elapsed  since  the  ascent  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
river  in  the  small  steamer;  and  already,  by  the  eariy  setting  m  of  the  rainy  season 
in  the  province  of  Santiago,  had  the  river  become  swollen  to  such  an  extent  that 
at  no  point  from  whence  we  abandoned  the  boat  was  there  found  less  than  G  feet 
water,  showing  that  the  low  state  of  the  river  throughout  the  distance  of  700 
miles  from  its  mouth  continued  not  longer  than  two  months  of  that  year,  1855, 
In  this  whole  extent,  from  Santa  Fe  to  a  point,  Scandia  Paso,  .'JJi  miles  be  ow 
Bracho,  the  eastern  frontier  post  of  Santiago,  there  are  no  obstacles  to  safe  navi- 
gation, even  at  this  time,  save  here  and  there  a  fallen  tree  at  intervals  of  great 
distanci  a,  which  could  be  removed  by  an  ordinary  boat's  crew.  At  bracho  the 
river  becomes  merged  in  a  lake  covered  with  a  growth  of  flag,  which,  at  the  low 
state  of  the  river  only,  would  present  a  formidable  obstacle  to  navigation,  as  it  is 
at  this  time,  but  which  could  be  easily  removed. 

These  obstacles  will  dr)ubtle8ss  be  removed  by  the  General  Government.  In  the 
province  of  Santiago  alone,  where  they  exist,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  is  so 
great  that  with  the  ordinary  ration,  and  a  daily  allowance  of  tobacco  and  mat^, 
the  work  could  be  accomplished  in  one  season,  and  the  navigation  made  uninter- 
rupted for  ()00  miles  by  the  shortest  land  route  from  Santa  Fe.  Throughout  the 
whole  extent  there  is  not  an  obstruction  which  may  not  be  removed  by  manual 
lahor,  without  the  cost  of  machinery  or  calling  into  re(]uisition  the  science  of 
engineering.    There  are  neither  rocks  nor  shoals. 

Having  become  satisfied  of  the  practicability  of  rendering  the  Salado  navigable 
during  the  season  of  high  water  from  Santa  Fe  to  the  distance  of  900  miles  by  the 
river— (')00  by  the  route  now  traveled  and  400  in  a  right  line,  np  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  point  at  which  our  boat  was  launched—the  exploration  was 
extended  through  the  provinces  Tucuman  and  Salta,  up  to  the  capital  of  the  latter, 
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nnder  the  same  name,  by  one  ronte,  and  on  onr  return  by  another;  Mr.  Mardaagh 
coursing  along  the  river,  descending  it  from  a  point  called  Mira  Flores  to  that  at 
which  we  entered  the  river  in  the  boat,  while  I  pnrsned  another  rente.  The  result 
of  his  examination  of  this  part  of  the  river  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  his 
journal: 

*' There  would  be  some  difficulty  in  the  navigation  from  Mira  Flores  to  San 
Miguel  because  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current  arising  from  the  f^I  in  the  level  of 
the  land.  It  is  also  interrupted  in  that  part  by  sand  banks.  From  San  Miguel 
the  river  becomes  confined  within  hi^h  banks,  well  wooded,  level  country,  but  lit- 
tle current,  width  greater  than  below,  perfectly  clear  of  obstructions,  well  inhab- 
ited, country  beautiful,  but  little  cultivation — some  wheat." 

He  speaks  in  pleasing  terms  of  the  hospitality  extended  him  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  Although  so  far  removed  from  the  usually  traveled  route,  they 
had  heard  of  the  success  attending  the  exploration  of  this  river;  that  of  a  truth  it 
mingled  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Parana  and  contributed  to  swell  La  Plata— a 
truth  which  filled  them  with  the  most  lively  anticipations  of  the  future. 

This  additional  distance  extends  the  navigation  of  the  Salado  to  about  150  miles, 
by  land,  above  the  point  at  which  the  boat  was  launched,  thereby  giving  to  Tucu- 
man  and  Salta  the  benefits  of  river  transportation  for  their  merchandise  and  prod- 
uce. In  these  benefits  the  more  western  provinces,  Catamarca  and  Rioja,  will  also 
participate,  although  not  so  directly. 

Their  mines,  by  this  mode  of  transportation,  will  no  longer  remain  valueless. 
They  will  contribute  their  share,  amidst  the  developed  resources  of  the  country, 
to  swell  the  bulk  of  exportation  in  products  for  which  at  this  time  and  under  the 
existing  state  of  things  there  are  no  means  of  transportation. 

In  claiming  for  this  expedition  the  discovery  of  the  navigability  of  the  Salado, 
I  am  well  aware  that  there  has  been  a  tradition  that  the  Salado  was  navigable  up 
to  Matara.  The  absence  of  all  confidence  in  this  idea,  however,  was  so  prevalent — 
I  may  say  universal -that  it  was  at  no  time  followed  up  so  as  to  establish  its 
truth.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  attempt  was  first  made  to  test  it,  the  reports 
which  reached  us  were  very  discouraging. 

While  descending  the  Salado  we  encountered  hostile  Indians  at  two  different 
points.  They  were  attacked  by  our  escort,  and,  considering  the  odds  so  much  in 
our  favor,  they  defended  themselves  most  gallantly,  and  at  times,  after  their  usual 
mode  of  fighting,  would  make  a  dash  with  considerable  effect.  They  were  mounted 
and  armed  with  the  lance.  Their  expertness  with  this  weapon  and  their  manage- 
ment of  the  horse  are  scarcely  equaled  by  the  Gaucho,  their  civilized  enemy. 
There  were  recovered  from  them  two  or  three  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  as  many 
horses,  which  they  had  stolen  but  a  few  days  previously  from  the  ''estancias"  and 
poor  people  living  along  the  Salado. 

The  privation  and  expo  uro  we  experienced  throughout  this  exploration,  not 
only  of  the  Salado  but  of  the  country  somewhat  in  the  interior  of  the  provinces, 
were  calculated  to  try  our  physical  endurance  and  test  our  zeal  and  energies  even 
in  a  canse  of  such  deep  interest  aiid  importance.  We  nevertheless  found  ourselves 
relieved  from  the  fatigues  of  the  day  after  a  night  spent  upon  the  soft  grass  of  the 
pampa  with  the  canopy  of  heaven  our  vaulted  roof.  The  rain  would  descend  with 
tropical  force,  but  our  india-rubber  ponchos  seldom  failed  to  secure  us  refreshing 
sleep.  The  dawn  would  find  us,  though  wet,  prepared  for  the  toils  of  the  day.  The 
life  was  one  of  health  and  vigor.  Never  were  our  physical  energies  more  nerved 
to  meet  and  overcome  toil  and  privation.  Weeks  and  months  thus  passed  away, 
and  had  the  time  been  doubled  and  the  exposure  greater  so  happy  a  termination 
of  our  labors  would  have  amply  compensated  for  all  such  endurance. 

The  exposure  incident  to  works  of  this  character  is  calculated  generally  to  give 
a  correct  idea  of  the  health  or  sickness  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  prose- 
cuted. And  such  was  the  unusual  absence  of  sickness  among  both  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Wafer  Witch,  notwithstanding  the  exposure  to  which  we  were  sub- 
jected, that  we  are  constrained  to  pronounce  Paraguay  and  those  provinces  of 
the  Argentine  Confederation  which  constituted  the  field  of  our  operations  the 
healthiest  region  we  have  ever  visited.  Its  proximity  to  the  Tropics,  and  physical 
character,  judging  from  analogy,  might,  on  a  superficial  knowledge  of  it,  convey  a 
very  different  idea. 

In  giving  this  as  an  opinion  we  do  not  judge  solely  from  the  effects  of  the  cli- 
mate on  our  exploring  party,  but  from  facto  indisputable.  In  Paraguay  there  is  no 
practicing  physician.  Nature  provides  a  remedio  for  every  disease  in  the  medical 
plants  which  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  country,  and  few  there  are  who  do 
not  know  the  peculiar  virtue  of  each  one.  Among  the  botanical  specimens  col- 
lected in  Paraguay  alone  there  are  sixty-six  varieties  of  medicinal  plants,  and  yet 
the  collection  is  incomplete  in  this  branch.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to 
meet  with  aged  persons  who  will  say  they  have  never  been  sick.    In  the  province 
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of  Santiago  del  Estero  there  is  no  professional  physician.  One  will  often  hear  the 
remark,  "  there  has  never  occurred  in  Santiago  a  case  of  intermit  ent  fever,"  and, 
so  far  as  onr  experience  goes,  it  tends  to  verify  the  statement.  It  was  in  this 
province  that  we  tested  car  own  powers  of  physical  endurance,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  health  of  the  climate,  by  the  exposure  to  Nvhich  we  were  subjected  both 
by  day  and  night.  During  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  the  country  people 
sleep  in  the  open  air,  never  "indoors"  unless  driven  in  by  rain. 

This  condition  of  climate  prevails,  although  in  a  less  degree,  throughout  the 
confederation,  and  notwithstanding  the  limited  demand  for  medical  services,  it  is 
by  no  means  supplied  in  the  cities  of  Cordova,  Tucuman,  etc.,  where  the  practi- 
tioner would  have  his  surgical  skill  as  often  called  into  requisition  as  his  practice 
of  medicine,  and  where  the  people,  entertaining  a  just  appreciation  of  such  serv- 
ices, are  punctual  and  liberal  in  rewarding  them. 

Before  leaving  this  imperfect  sketch  of  onr  work  in  this  region  of  conntry,  I 
should  not  only  do  violence  to  our  feelings,  but  injustice  to  others,  were  I  not  to 
make  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  our  high  appreciation  of  tlie  hospitality  and 
kindness  extended  to  us,  not  only  by  persons  of  the  highest  official  position,  as 
governors  of  the  provinces  of  Santa  F6,  Santiago,  Tucuman,  and  Saita,  but  by 
gentlemen  and  families  in  their  private  circles,  whose  attentions  will  ever  be 
recalled  with  emotions  of  the  most  pleasing  character. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Government  papers  will  in  part  show  the 
enthusiasm  felt  in  some  sections  of  the  confederation  on  the  subject  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Salado,  and  in  truth  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  expressing  the 
feelings  of  the  whole  country: 

[Translated  from  the  Arsentino  Independiente  of  Tncnxnan  of  October  3, 1856.] 

"We  have  among  us  two  distinguished  guests.  Captain  Page  and  Lieutenant 
Murdaugh,  of  the  North  American  Navy.  We  hasten  to  salute  and  welcome  tiiese 
gentlemen,  for  whom  Tucuman  entertains  the  most  lively  sympathies,  it  being 
well  known  that  these  gentlemen,  with  a  degree  of  intelligence,  energy,  and  perse- 
verance beyound  all  praise,  are  engaged  in  the  exploration  of  our  interior  rivers. 
This  enterprise  could  not  have  been  intrusted  to  a  more  suitable  person  than  Cap- 
tain Patre.  It  appears  that  no  difficulties  can  deter  him  from  accomplishing  his 
undertakings.  He  has  already  achieved  the  tiiumph  and  glory  of  being  the  first 
who  has  penetrated  and  subjugated  by  steam  our  deserts.  We  hope  that  power- 
ful agent  of  modem  civilization  will  soon  directly  influence  the  advancement  and 
civilization  of  this  Republic. 

'*The  (Tiovernment,  duly  appreciating  the  imx>ortant  services  which  these  dis- 
tinguislied  officers  of  the  American  Navy  confer  on  the  country,  and  regarding  the 
recommendations  from  the  National  Government,  has  in  honor  of  these  gentlemen 
given  a  splendid  banquet,  at  which  were  assembled  our  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens," etc. 


[From  the  Argentino  Independiente  of  November  10, 1855.] 

"According  to  the  information  concerning  the  Rio  Salado  which  has  been 
given  to  ns  in  various  extracts  of  letters  forwarded  for  publication  by  the  minis- 
ter of  government,  Don  Jose  Posse,  we  can  say  that  the  navigability  of  the  Satado 
is  now  an  established  fact.  We  are  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration  when  we  con- 
sider this  achievement,  and  the  revolution  socially  and  commercially  it  is  destined 
to  work  out  in  the  condition  of  these  provinces.  The  rich  and  varied  products  of 
Tucuman  will  no  longer  be  confined  within  her  own  borders,  but  will  be  trans- 
ported, by  means  of  the  Salado,  to  seek  a  market  in  other  provinces  of  the  conled- 
eration,  or  in  some  foreign  land,"  etc. 


[Prom  the  Comercio  de  Salta.] 

**  We  announce,  with  pleasure,  the  arrival  in  this  capital  of  Captain  Page  and 
Lieutenant  Murdaugh,  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

*'  It  would  be  unnatural  in  a  Tucumano  not  to  entertain  toward  these  gentle- 
men the  warmest  sympathies.  The  service  they  have  rendered  to  the  country  in 
revealing  to  us  the  existence  of  a  navigable  river  in  that  region  which,  until 
recently,  we  regarded  only  as  a  desert,  to  be  feared  because  of  its  savage  tribes,  is 
inappreciable.  Our  mind,  preoccupied  with  the  political  events  which,  during 
forty  years,  have  rent  our  bosom,  appears  not  to  comprehend,  even  now,  the 
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Importanoe  of  this  species  of  conquest.    There  remaios  no  donbt  that  the  Salado 
is  navigable  up  to  within  the  province  of  Salta. 

**The  illnstrions  North  American  Gk)yemment,  to  which  we  are  beholden  for 
this  discovery ,  can  always  rely  on  the  gratitude  of  loyal  'Argentines/  and  Cap- 
tain Pa^fe  and  Lieutenant  Murdangh,  explorers  on  the  part  of  that  Government, 
leave  with  us  remembrances  that  will  immortalize  their  names.  To  the  persever- 
ance and  energy  of  these  intelligent  naval  officers  are  due,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  advantages  which  the  western  and  northwestern  provinces  of  the  confedera- 
tion are  about  to  realize  from  the  navigation  of  the  Salado,"  etc. 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  the  appreciation  of  our  labors  in  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation. 

The  collections  in  natural  history  made  by  the  officers,  alone,  under  discourag- 
ing circumstances,  will,  I  hope,  be  found  worthy  of  presentation  to  the  scientific 
world.  The  officers  generally,  as  is  stated,  aided  in  the  collection;  but  the  serv- 
ices of  Dr.  Carter  in  this  branch  of  our  work  contributed  most  materially  to  its 
success.  In  devoting  a  few  words  to  this  collection,  I  will  use  the  language  of  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  naturalists,  as  expressed  in  a  note  to  me: 

*•  The  collections  in  natural  history  obtained  by  the  Water  Witch  are  very  com- 
prehensive in  character,  embracing  specimens  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes, 
insects,  Crustacea,  shells,  minerals,  plants  living  and  dead,  with  seeds  and  sections 
of  wood,  fossil  remains  of  fishes,  etc.  The  ag;<regate  is  one  of  great  magnitude, 
and  may  safely  be  said  to  constitute  by  far  the  largest  collection  ever  made  in 
South  America  by  an  American  expedition.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of 
preservation  consequent  U])on  the  hot,  moist  climate,  the  specimens  brought  home 
are  all  in  the  finest  possible  condition.  The  collection  is  especially  rich  in  the 
larger  birds  of  Paraguay— in  the  hawks,  eagles,  ducks,  geese,  macaws,  curassows, 
etc.,  several  of  which  are  believed  to  be  new  to  science,  and  few  of  them  previously 
brought  to  the  United  States. 

*'  Some  interesting  quadrupeds  were  also  procured,  as  the  jagua,  the  nutria,  so 
well  known  in  the  fur  trade,  the  capybara,  tne  armadillo,  various  species  of  deer, 
monkeys,  etc.  Specimens  of  the  two  first-mentioned  animals  were  brought  home 
alive,  and  sent  to  the  Government  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  The  collections  of  rep- 
tiles and  fishes  of  the  region  explored  are  believed  to  be  much  more  complete  than 
those  of  any  previous  expedition.*' 

They  embrace  specimens  of  ne  irly  all  the  various  serpents  of  Paraguay.  Among 
them  are  some  formidable  specien  of  the  families  of  the  rattlesnake  and  copper- 
head. 

*'  The  fishes  are  in  very  great  variety,  and  will  illustrate  the  formidable  and 
rapacious  character  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  waters  of  South  America, 
in  being  universally  provided  with  sharp,  cutting  teeth.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  all  these  are  believed  to  be  unflescrib  •(!,  as  also  of  the  invertebrat if . " 

I  regret  to  say  that  several  of  the  livinj<  animals  previously  sent  home  from  Par- 
aguay, as  the  tapir,  capybara,  coatimundi,  with  two  or  three  birds,  either  died  on 
the  way  or  after  their  arrival  in  the  United  S:ates.  It  was  found  almost  impossi- 
ble to  preserve,  in  a  proper  condition,  dried  plants,  although  a  large  number  was 
collect^;  also  seeds  and  some  Lving  plants,  some  of  which  are  now  growing. 
Particular  attention  was  paid  to  those  of  special  interest. 

The  large  collection  of  woods  of  Paraguay,  in  sections,  will  be  found  not  with- 
out interest. 

In  concluding  this  synopsis  of  the  report,  which,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Department,  I  hope  to  make  more  in  detail  at  as  early  a  pj?riod  as  possible,  I  will 
state,  in  a  few  words,  the  extent  of  survey  and  exploration  accomplished  by  the 
expedition  in  the  tributaries  of  La  Plata,  and  in  the  countries  adjacent,  or  imme- 
diately interested  in  their  navigation. 

The  survey  embraced  an  extent  of  river  course  of  3,000  miles,  and  of  actual 
exploration  or  travel  by  land  of  4,400  miles.  These  waters  are  open  to  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  their  territory  to  American  enterprise. 

He  who  established,  at  the  downfall  of  Rc-as.  that  free  and  independent  govern- 
ment, the  Argentine  Confederation,  based  upon  princip:es  identical  with  those  of 
our  own  Constitution,  has  unsealed  the  months  of  these  rivers,  opened  them  to 
commerce,  and  holds  out  inducements  to  immigration  on  terms  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  liberal  character. 

The  progress  made  in  those  countries  even  during  the  short  period  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  expedition— the  constitutional  government  having  been  established  in 
18.5*1 — was  too  manifest  to  escape  the  most  uninterested  observer:  an  advance 
toward  good  government,  a  progress  intellectually  and  morally,  in  three  years  far 
exceeding  what  had  been  accomplished  during  three  hundred  previously,  demon- 
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Btrating  practically  the  wonderfnl  blessings  of  'peace  and  good  government  over 
civil  wars  and  despotism. 

No  portion  of  South  America  has  so  largely  occupied  the  attention  of  European 
statesmen  within  the  last  twenty  years  as  the  States  of  La  Plata;  and  my  opin- 
ion of  the  immense  resources  of  this  country  are  more  than  sustained  by  those  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Europe. 

With  the  navigability  of  her  great  interior  water  courses  once  established.  La 
Plata  will  have  received  the  development  of  centuries,  and  we  may  safely  antici- 
pate the  tide  of  immigration  which  will  set  into  those  countries;  and.  without 
being  visionary,  we  foresee  a  future  development  which  in  the  history  of  the  world 
will  only  be  surpassed  by  the  growth  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  In 
offering  to  immigration  and  to  trade  the  temptations  of  a  country  even  richer  in 
all  natural,  mineral,  pastoral,  and  agricultural  resources  than  the  great  basins  of 
the  Oronoco  and  Amazon  she  offers  a  climate  genial  and  unrivaled  for  its  salu- 
brity, and  a  population  sufficiently  large  and  advanced  in  civility  to  form  at  once 
the  basis  of  extensive  commercial  operations. 

Brossard,  a  French  diplomatist,  in  a  recent  work  upon  La  Plata,  says,  in  writ- 
ing on  the  immigration  from  France  into  that  country:  **In  1888  the  number  of 
French  registered  at  the  French  consulate  at  Montevideo  amounted  to  5,000;  at 
the  end  of  1N42  it  had  increased  to  9,000.  But  it  must  be  reniembered  that  this 
register  embraced  only  adults,  and  the  best  authorities  compute  the  whole  number, 
inclusive  of  women  and  children,  at  not  less  than  15,000.  During  the  first  months 
of  the  year  1841  there  arrived  at  Montevideo  more  than  8,500  peraons  from  the 
Basque  provinces,  and  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  28,245  European  immi- 
grants arrived  from  1888  to  the  close  of  1841." 

It  mast  be  remembered  that  this  tide  of  immigration  flowed  in  when  these  coun- 
tries were  distracted  by  civil  wars  and  revolutions,  which  have  given  place  to 
more  settled  governments  and  commercial  treaties  with  the  United  States  and 
some  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe:  treaties  which  have  opened  to  the  world 
countries  less  known  than  Japan,  and  offering  a  much  more  extended  and  varied 
field  for  commercial  enterprise.  Some  of  these  countries  have,  bjr  recent  acte — by 
donat  ons  of  land,  eto.— offered  great  inducements  to  immigration;  indeed,  they 
have  entered  into  arrangements  with  agents  to  promote  the  transportation  of 
imnni^nints  npon  the  most  favorable  terms. 

We  can  only  imagine  what  they  may  become  when  the  results  of  our  explora- 
tions are  made  known. 

We,  as  before  stated,  have  ascertained  and  established  the  navigability  of  the 
river  Sal  ado  to  the  distance  of  800  miles— never  before  passed  over  by  the  white 
man-  and  have,  for  the  first  time,  exhibited  upon  the  waters  the  g^eat  lever  of 
modern  civilization — steam.  It  waters  a  country  unrivaled  in  the  beauty  of  ite 
scenery,  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  the  riches  of  its  natural  resources;  and 
brintra  into  communication  with  the  Atlantic  some  of  the  richest  and  most  popu- 
lous provinces — Santiago  del  Estero,  Tucuman,  Salta,  Jujui,  ete. — whose  producte 
have  heretofore  been  (conveyed  to  the  port  of  Rosario  by  ox  wagons,  occupying  a 
period  of  ten  months  to  go  and  return,  but  which  can  now  by  boats  reach  the 
same  port  in  fifteen  days,  and  a  return  cargo  of  merchandise  be  made  in  twenty-five. 

Even  the  Indians,  who  have  heretofore  made  hostile  descents  upon  the  few  set- 
tlements alon^  its  banks,  might  be  made,  by  kind  and  judicious  treatment,  pow- 
erful aj^ents  in  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country. 

On  some  of  the  "estancias*  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  this  experiment 
has  lK»en  made  with  success. 

Our  explorations  upon  the  Paraguay  have  extended  700  miles  beyond  any  pre- 
vious navigation,  and  our  labors  have  l)een  made  the  **  subject  '*  of  a  highly  com- 
plimentary notice  before  the  Royal  G^eographical  Society,  by  Lord  EUesmere  and 
Sir  Charles  Lyell. 

A  part  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  lucas — the  State  of  Bolivia — ^has  vital  interest 
in  tliH  results  of  this  exploration.  Possessing  but  one  indifferent  port  on  the 
Pacific,  and  this  sejiarated  by  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  and  the  desert  of 
Ata-  ama,  HO  miles  wide,  from  the  interior,  it  is  only  by  her  rivers  communicating 
with  the  Paraguay  that  the  wealth  of  her  mines  and  the  fruits  of  her  forests, 
t(  eming  with  many  of  the  producto  of  the  Indies,  can  be  brought  into  the  trade  of 
the  Atlantic. 

From  being  one  of  the  best  populated,  as  well  as  the  richest,  of  the  South 
American  States,  a  field  is  at  once  opened  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  the 
Unit^ed  States.  At  simply  a  nominal  expense,  when  we  look  to  the  vastness  of 
the  interest  involved,  might  she  effect  this  outlet  into  the  Paraguay,  through  the 
river  OtUf'uis,  now  obstructed  by  a  dense  growth  of  grass.  This  outlet  is  practi- 
cable: and  when  civil  wars  shall  have  ceased  to  distract  the  nation,  Bolivia  will 
tind,  in  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  this  river  into  Bahia  Negra,  an 
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enterprise  worthy  of  her  whole  energies;  for,  by  its  accomplishment,  she  forms  a 
channel  of  communication  with  the  Paraguay  practicable  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Paraguay  promises  a  lucrative  commerce  to  any  people  that  may  become  engai^ed 
in  it,  producing  tobacco  of  a  very  superior  quality,  hides,  yerba,  cotton,  medic- 
inal plants,  dyestnffs,  and  a  large  quantity  of  woods  for  shipbuilding  and  orna- 
mental purposes;  but  above  all,  so  superior  is  the  quality  of  her  tobacco,  to  which 
both  climate  and  soil  seem  peculiarly  adapted,  that  it  would  become  an  article  of 
extensive  trade.    She  would  seek  eagerly,  in  return,  salt  and  manufactured  goods. 

In  ascending  the  Paraguay,  2.000  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  in  an  ocean  steamer— 
a  man-of-war — we  have  reached  the  frontiers  of  some  of  the  richest  provinces  of 
Brazil,  provinces  whose  products  had  before  no  outlets  but  the  port  of  Bio 
Janeiro,  a  port  reached  by  a  laborious,  dangerous,  and  costly  land  tiavel,  over 
mountain  paths,  inaccessible  but  to  the  sure-footed  mule. 

Brossard  says  that  those  who  regard  the  future  development  of  these  countries 
as  chimerical  must  only  glance  at  the  prosperity^  of  the  United  States  uf  North 
America,  which,  fifty  years  past,  were  more  thinly  populated,  and  possessed  a 
climate  less  genial  and  salubrious,  and  a  soil  less  rich  in  its  varied  products. 

It  may  seem  a  strange  assertion,  and  yet  it  is  true,  that  the  history  and  resources 
of  La  Plata  are  better  known  to  Europeans  than  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  statesmen  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  have  for  many 
years  made  this  portion  of  South  America  an  object  of  active  interest.  Europe 
has  been  representeil  there  by  her  ablest  diplomatists.  Walewski,  Lord  Howden, 
Baron  Qros,  Mr.  (^loie.  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  M.  St.  George,  etc.,  have  successively, 
for  the  last  ten  years,  represented  their  governments  there. 

Even  Austria,  though  not  a  maritime  power,  was  the  first  European  government 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Paraguay.  Proverbially  sagacious  and  far- 
see  ng  as  her  statesmen  are  known  to  be,  they  have  doubtless  discovered  in  La 
Plata  a  healthful  outlet  for  the  disaffected  population  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
States. 

M.  Guizot  comprehended  equally  the  importance  of  opening  the  countries  of 
this  great  basin  to  European  enterprise.  In  a  dispatch  to  M.  de  St.  Aulaire,  then 
the  French  ambassador  at  London,  he  says,  in  writing  of  the  intervention  of 
France  and  England  In  the  affairs  of  La  Plata:  *' We  must  ask,  as  an  accessory 
consequence  of  our  intervention,  the  application  of  the  principles  established  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  fcr  the  free  navigation  of  rivers,"  in  relation  to  those 
which,  tlowing  from  the  frontiers  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  throw  themselves  into 
the  Atlantic. 

M.  Thiers,  in  a  speech  before  the  legislative  assembly  of  France,  delivered  Jan- 
nary  6,  1850,  says  of  the  commerce  and  brilliant  future  of  La  Plata: 

•*  Your  trade  with  the  two  Americas  is  enormous— larger  than  with  any  other 
region  of  the  globe.  It  represents  nearly  five  hundred  millions,  of  which  North 
America  absorbs  the  greater  part.  Of  these  five  hundred  millions.  North  America 
receives  three  hundred  and  fifty.  South  America  one  hundred  and  tilty.  which  is 
not  quite  a  third;  but  you  deceive  yourselves  strangely  if  you  appreciate  this 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  commerce  only  by  the  cypher  by  which  it  is  repre- 
sented. The  trade  of  North  America,  which  apparently  presents  such  great 
advantages,  and  which  you  guard  with  such  solicitude,  has  two  great  drawbacks: 
First,  it  is  exposed  to  the  tariff,  which  the  manufacturing  classes  (parti  indus- 

triel )  demand.    *    *    *    Secondly,  they  have  the  advantage  of  you  in  navigation. 

*    «    « 

••  Now,  let  us  look  at  South  America:  You  there  trade  with  nations  whose  growth 
surpasses  even  that  of  North  America.  The  census  of  North  America  represents 
the  population  as  doubling  itself  nearly  in  twenty  years.  I  can  prove  to  you  that 
there  are  States  in  South  American  where  the  population  has  tripled  in  twelve 
years.  ' 

"The  trade  of  Brazil  has  advanced  in  ten  years  from  a  little  less  than  thirty  to 
sixty  millions;  the  trade  of  La  P'ata  has  advanced  in  twelve  years  from  between 
four  and  five  millions  to  forty  millions. 

*'  You  may  judge  from  this  of  the  progress  of  trade  in  those  countries. 

"Again:  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  without  this  war,  which  your  energy 
can  alone  terminate,  the  trade  of  South  America— and  I  speak  without  exaggera- 
tion—will reach  to  two  hundred  millions. 

*•  Again,  you  encounter  there  no  manufacturing  party  (parti  industriel).  She 
can  not  menace  you  for  a  long  period  with  the  mdustrial  rivalry  which  now 
threatens  you  in  the  United  States.  The  people  of  South  America  are  at  best  an 
agricultural  people:  and  lastly,  you  have  the  certainty  that  your  flag  will  there 
develop  itself  immensely;  and  there  is  only  that  region  for  its  development  (et  il 
n*y  a  plna  que  cette  region  pour  le  developper)." 
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In  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  King  of  Pmssia,  advocating  the  establishment 
of  a  line  of  steamers  with  South  America,  the  views  of  Thiers,  for  France,  are 
applied  to  Germany.    The  writers  say: 

*'  Brazil  will  never  become  a  manufacturing  country,  and  the  products  of  Ger- 
many will  there,  in  all  time,  or  forever,  find  an  assured  outlet  or  market.  After 
Brazil,  the  States  of  the  Riode  la  Plata  merit  the  greatest  attention  among  the 
countries  of  South  America,  and  an  extended  commerce  with  Brazil  will  secure  to 
Germany  relations  with  these  States.  The  vast  territories  which  form  the  basin 
of  the  Parana,  the  Paraguay  and  the  Uruguay,  and  their  tributaries,  contain  the 
elements  of  a  prosperity  and  wealth  the  most  varied.  What  a  future  do  these 
countries  not  offer? 

Will  not  the  United  States  enter  her  claim  for  some  portion  of  the  much-coveted 
trade  with  these  countries,  forming  a  part  of  our  own  hemisphere? 

While  benefiting  by  our  recent  explorations  and  surveys  of  the  tributaries  of 
La  Plata  neighboring  and  weaker  republics— thus  developing  their  resources  we 
have  opened  for  ourselves  a  vast  field  for  trade  in  all  the  products  of  temperate 
and  tropical  zones;  and  these,  with  the  hidden  wealth  of  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
Andes,  will  find  a  rapid  and  safe  river  transit  to  the  Atlantic.  Protected  by  the 
flags  of  the  great  maritime  powers,  this  excess  of  wealth  will  be  poured  into  the 
lap  of  nations.  We  can  apply  to  ourselves  with  equal  force  the  arguments  of 
Thiers  and  the  German  memorialists.  We  are  not  menaced  by  the  rivalry  of  a 
manufacturing  people,  and  our  flag  may  find  a  field  of  extensive  development.  If 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  be  true  to  its  own  interest,  if  it  desire  to 
cherish  and  maintain  a  feeling  of  national  friendship  with  these  countries,  to  the 
dt*velopment  of  whose  resources  I  sanguinely  hope  our  work  may  offer  no  mean 
contribution:  if  it  desire  to  secure  the  benefits  to  our  country  likely  to  arise  from 
a  commerce  destined  to  be  of  inestimable  value,  it  must  step  in  while  *'  the  waters 
are  troul)led;*'  it  must  move  ere  alliances  are  made  elsewhere. 

The  most  flattering  compliment  has  been  paid  this  Government  by  the  people  of 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  through  their  representatives,  that  could  possibly 
be  bestowed  by  one  nation  upon  another.  They  have  adopted  our  Constitution  as 
theirs  in  every  particular,  save  in  some  few,  where  it  would  have  been  totally 
inoperative.  They  point  to  our  progress  as  an  example  to  their  own  people:  they 
copy  and  circulate  the  writings  of  our  statesmen;  they  desire  to  imitate  us  so  far 
as  it  may  be  possible,  and  to  this  end  they  look  for  a  continuance  of  peace.  These 
countries  are  worthy  of  our  highest  consideration,  and  if  in  our  diplomatic  rela- 
tions we  are  not  ably  represented,  then  we  are  not  fairly  represented,  and  we  do 
injustice  to  ourseh  es.  Of  their  character,  their  resources,  etc.,  there  is  but  little 
known,  and  should  this  synopsis  of  our  work  have  the  effect  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commercial  community  to  those  regions  embraced  under  the  general 
name  of  La  Plata,  the  object  of  the  ex])edition  will  have  been  attained— even  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations  will  have  been  more  than  realized. 

I  trust  also  that  our  labors  in  the  field  of  natural  history  will  not  be  found  to 
have  been  in  vain.  The  collections  in  the  different  branches  of  natural  history, 
which  have  been  examined  only  cursorily  by  eminent  naturalists,  give  evidence  of 
their  constituting  a  valuable  contribution  to  that  science.  In  support  of  this  idea 
1  apx)end  the  following  letters,'  showing  the  importance  attached  to  those  branches 
which  have  undergone  simply  a  preliminary  examination: 

Philadelphia,  November  11^  1S5G, 

Sir:  The  collection  of  birds  made  during  the  survey  and  exploration  of  the  Rio 
Parana  by  the  United  States  steamer  Water  Witch,  under  your  command,  has 
be<Mi  received  for  examination  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  thia  city. 

This  collection  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  made  in  South  America,  on 
account  of  the  countries  in  which  it  was  obtained  being  so  seldom  visited  by  trav- 
elers or  naturalists,  and  my  impression  is  that  it  contains  numerous  birds  never 
before  known,  and  certainly  not  in  any  museum  or  collection  in  this  country. 

1  hoi>e  to  have  at  an  early  day  the  honor  of  reporting  to  you,  sir,  the  results  of 
a  more  extended  and  careful  examination,  especially  of  the  many  remarkable 
birds  in  this  collec^tion. 

The  volumes  relating  to  natural  history  have  within  a  few  years  been  completed 
by  two  European  ex])editions  to  South  America.  The  more  important  is  the 
voyage  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Bcngle,  perfonned  by  order  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  other  is  D'Orbigny's  voyage  to  South  America,  performed  under  the 
aus^iicesof  the  Government  of  France,  in  both  of  these  the  natural  history  is 
very  carefully  published.    Your  colle{*tions  are  certainly  not  inferior  to  those  of 


'  These  letters,  it  will  be  seen,  were  received  and  inserted  some  time  after  the 
report  had  l>een  submitted  to  the  Department. 
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either  of  these  expeditions,  and  judging  from  the  notes  of  officers  which  I  have 
seen,  my  opinion  is  that  an  American  contribution  to  the  natural  history  of  South 
America  c«n  be  made  yery  much  superior  to  both. 

So  long  as  the  condition  or  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  properly  charai^ter- 
ize  nations,  the  publication  of  the  results  in  natural  history  of  your  expedition 
must  be  regarded  not  only  as  important  to  zoological  science,  but  even  in  a 
national  aspect. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

John  Cassin. 

Captain  Page,  United  States  Navy, 


Wastiinoton,  D.  C,  Novrvibcr  25.  1856, 

Deab  Sir:  The  preliminary  survey  which  I  have  made  of  the  fi>^he8and  reptiles 
collected  by  you  in  Paraguay,  fully  anticipates  the  expectation  we  might  have 
entertained  in  that  respect  while  you  were  yet  in  the  field. 

Of  the  fishes,  two  families  are  especially  well  represented — the  siluroid  and  the 
eharacini.  The  first  embracing  fishes  akin  to  the  catfish  of  our  fresh  waters,  and 
the  sea  cat  of  our  coast.  It  is  especially  numerous  in  South  America,  where  its 
various  types  assume  most  diversified  aspects.  The  second  is  almost  exclusively 
proper  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  since  its  northernmost  representative  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  waters  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  ( Hio  Bravo) 
and  southwest  i>ortion  of  Texas. 

I  perceive  already  several  species  entirely  new  to  science,  and  I  amsatisfied  that  on 
a  more  critical  examination  of  the  whole  collection  many  more  will  turn  out  to  be 
so.  But  the  accession  of  now  species  is  not  the  sole  point  of  interest  in  the  collec- 
tion we  owe  to  your  exertions.  Its  study  will  touch  to  other  problems  as  yet  but 
little  understood.  And  first  and  foremost  is  the  problem  of  the  natural  affinities 
of  these  fishes  with  the  types  now  extinct,  and  which  have  peopled  the  waters  of 
geological  eras  in  times  gone  by.  Next  comes  the  problem  of  the  zoological  affin- 
ities with  the  ichthyic  fauna  now  living  upon  the  present  surlace  of  the  earth. 

I  could  already  point  out  to  yon  some  of  the  results,  cursorily  obtained,  were  I 
not  reluctant  to  write  fragments  of  a  history  which  will  make  the  subject  of  a  gen- 
eral r6x>ort  to  you  so  soon  as  Congress  shall  have  decided  upon  its  publication. 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say  about  the  reptiles.  There  are  but  few  saurians  or 
lizards  in  the  collection;  some  of  them  I  have  bad  an  opportunity  to  examine 
from  other  sources. 

The  ophidians  or  snakes  are  well  represented;  several  are  moccasinlike,  the 
others  belong  to  the  inoffensive  colubrida',  both  of  land  and  water  habits. 

I  see  no  frogs.  A  series  of  tree  frogs  and  tree  toads,  however,  make  me  think 
that  many  interesting  resnlts  will  be  obtained  from  their  investigation. 

The  same  is  true  with  rej^ard  to  the  toads,  properly  so  called,  of  which  there  are 
several  kinds.  Their  history  will  fill  up  a  gap  in  the  natural  history  of  South 
America  and  complete  the  results  I  have  obtained  a  few  years  since  while  exam- 
ining other  collections. 

1  remain,  sincerely,  yours, 

C.  GiRAED. 

Capt.  T.  J.  Page,  United  States  Navy, 


Philadelphia,  Deceviber  1,  1856, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  seen  and  cursorily  examined  a  portion  of  the  specimens  in 
natural  history  which  have  been  brought  from  the  interior  of  South  America,  the 
acijuisitions  of  the  expedition  for  exploration  recently  under  your  command,  and 
am  impressed  with  the  Importance  to  science  and  the  industrial  arts  of  all  thv3 
information  acquired  by  you.  There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  de^  laring  that  you 
should  be  enabled,  by  an  ap])ropriation  on  the  part  of  Government,  to  make 
known  the  result  of  your  labors,  and  thus  secure  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  what 
has  been  deemed  of  sufficient  consequence  to  authorize  a  special  commission  to 
obtain.  With  the  hope  that  you  will  speedily  be  enabled  to  proceed  with  the  work 
of  publication,  I  am,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  Carson, 
Professor  Materia  Medica,  e^c,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Captain  Page, 

United  States  Navy,  Washington. 
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With  the  hope  that  the  facts  herein  set  forth,  which  have  been  hnrriedly  thrown 
together  from  my  jonmal,  may  be  enlarged  npon  at  a  subsequent  but  not  distant 
day  and  added  to  by  the  introduction  of  matter  more  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  they  are  respectfully  submitted. 

I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Th.  J.  Page,  Commander, 
Hon.  J,  C.  Dobbin, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy, 


[Annual  rei)ort  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  December,  1867.] 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  PARAOUAY. 

Mr,  Marcy  to  Lieutenant  Page, 

Depabtment  of  State, 

Washington,  June  f ,  18,'i4, 

Sir:  I  transmit  the  President's  ratification  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Paragniay,  which  was  negotiated  and  concluded  by  Mr.  Pendleton  on 
our  part.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  instrument  was  approved  by  the  Senate,  with  a 
few  unimportant  verbal  amendments,  and  has  been  ratified  accordingly. 

You  are  desired  to  propose  a  change  of  this  ratification  for  that  of  the  President 
of  Paraguay.  No  objection  on  his  part  to  this  proposition  can  be  anticipated. 
A  tuU  power  authorizing  you  to  make  the  exchange  is  herewith  transmitted. 
The  ratification  of  the  President  of  Paraguay  must  include  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  expressed  in  the  Spanish  language.  I  he  preamble 
to  the  ratification  may  be  similar  to  the  preamble  of  our  ratification.  This  must 
be  followed  by  a  transcript  of  the  original  treaty,  word  for  word,  and  this  by  the 
ratification  itself.  A  certificate  of  the  exchange  must  be  executed  in  duplicate  by 
the  person  who  acts  on  the  part  of  that  Government  and  yourself.  The  copy  in 
English  may  accompany  the  ratification  of  Paraguay,  and  the  one  in  Spani^  be 
placed  with  our  ratification.  A  draft  of  such  a  certificate  accompanies  this  com- 
munication. 

When  the  exchange  shall  have  been  effected,  you  will  commit  the  ratification 
of  Paraguay  to  the  custody  of  Mr.  Buckalew,  who  is  the  bearer  of  this  instruction. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  he  may  be  detained  at  some  point  on  his  way  home,  it 
would  be  advisable  for  you  to  inform  the  Department  by  the  first  mail  of  the  date 
of  the  exchange,  if  it  should  be  effected,  in  order  that  the  treaty  nuiy  be  published. 

You  will  please  keep  an  account  of  any  expenses  which  you  may  incur  in  exe- 
cuting this  instruction.    They  will  be  reimbursed  to  you  by  this  Department. 
I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  Marct. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Jefferson  Page, 

United  States  Navy, 


[Extract.] 

Lieutenant  Page  to  Mr,  Marcy, 

United  States  Steamer  Water  Witch, 

Corrientei*^  October  17, 1854, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  State  that  I 
received  yesterday,  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Buckalew,  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Paraguay,  with  instructions  from  the  Department  to  effect  an 
exchange  of  ratification  with  such  person  as  may  be  duly  authorized  by  the  latter 
Government. 

Yesterday  I  dispatched  an  officer  of  this  vessel  bearer  of  a  communication  from 
myself  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  informing  him  that 
I  had  received  from  the  President  ot  the  United  States  a  commission  and  power 
to  act  in  the  exchange  of  ratification,  and  desiring  to  be  informed  if  I  should  pro- 
ceed to  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  for  that  purpose. 

My  reason  for  thus  addressing  the  Government  of  Paraguay  is  because  of  a 
recent  decree  issued  prohibiting  all  foreign  men-of-war  entering  or  ascending  the 
river  Paraguay.    This  decree  1^  been  issued  in  consequence  of  the  part  taken  by 
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the  Water  Witch,  under  my  coxDmand,  in  protecting  and  relieving  American  citi- 
zens, whose  residence  in  that  country  had  oecome  subjected  to  restrictions  almost 
amounting  to  persecution. 

The  Water  Witch  became  necessarily  Inyolved  in  this  difficulty  because  of  the 
duty  devolying  upon  her  in  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  the  Government  of  Paraguay  still  pursuing  a  system  of  insult  and 
injury,  notwithstanding  I  bad  assured  it  of  the  consequences  which  would  in- 
evitably result  from  such  a  course.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  the  Wa^er  Witch 
has  brought  upon  herself  the  odium  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  what  course  that  Government  will  take  relative  to  the  exchange 
of  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

There  is  no  reason  why  an  objection  should  be  made,  and  none  could  possibly 
be  anticipated,  save  from  such  a  government  as  Paraguay,  whose  form  and  admin- 
istration would  secure  to  it  more  appropriately  the  appellation  of  absolute  des- 
Xwtism  than  that  of  republic. 

I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  J.  Paqb,  Lieutenant  Commanding, 
Hon.  Wm.  L.  Marot, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Lieutenant  Page  to  Mr.  Marcy, 

United  States  Steamer  Water  Witch, 

Corrientes,  November  5,  1854, 

Sir:  In  my  communication  of  the  17th  October  I  advised  the  Department  of  the 
steps  I  had  taken  toward  effecting  the  exchange  of  ratification  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Paraguay.  I  now  have  the  honor  to  inforni  the 
Department  that  yesterday  Lieutenant  Murdaugh,  the  officer  dispatched  to 
Asuncion  with  my  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state  informing  him  that  I  had  been 
commissioned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  exchange  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  and  desiring  to  know  if  I  should  proceed  to  Asuncion  for  that  pur- 
pose, returned,  bringing  me  the  inclosed  letter  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
together  with  my  letter  returned  to  me. 

Lieutenant  Murdaugh  stated  to  the  secretary  of  state,  on  presenting  my  letter, 
that  it  related  to  the  treaty.  It  was  known  to  the  Government  of  Paraguay  that 
the  ratification  had  reached  Buenos  Ayres  some  days  previously  to  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Murdaugh.  The  letters  alluded  to  in  the  note  ol  Mr.  Secretary  Jose  Falcon, 
of  the  21) th  and  oOth  of  September,  were  addressed  to  me,  returning  my  letters  of 
the  28th  and  29th,  copies  of  which  1  have  transmitted  to  the  Navy  Department. 
In  his  letter  of  the  2Hth  of  September  Mr.  Jos6  Falcof),  secretary  of  state,  says  my 
letter  of  the  28th  is  returned  without  an  answer  because  it  is  written  m  the 
English  language;  and  his  of  the  80th  of  the  same  month,  in  reply  to  mine  of  the 
2Uth,  and  returning  the  same,  is  simply  a  rei)etition  of  the  same  excuse  for  not 
noticing  it. 

I  could  see  no  obligation  on  my  part  to  correspond  with  the  Government  of 
Paraguay  in  any  other  than  my  own  language,  knowing  full  well  that  it  pos- 
sessetl  the  means  of  having  my  letters  translated  into  its  own  language.  I  had 
reasons,  apart  from  the  consideration  that  President  Lopez,  in  his  presumptuous 
exercise  of  authority,  might  conceive  himself  emx^owered  to  force  me  to  corre- 
spond in  his  own  language,  for  writing  in  Eng  ish.  The  only  person  asso(;iated 
with  me  who  is  at  all  capable  of  translating  English  into  Spanish  is  my  c'ler<<,  and 
his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language  (as  a  translator),  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  his  translation  would  not  be  a  lair  and  true  expression  of  the  tenor  and 
import  of  my  letters,  determined  me  not  to  put  myself  in  a  position,  in  my  official 
correspondence,  to  be  misrepresented.  And,  again,  as  President  Lopez's  acts  of 
tyranny  and  oppression  toward  American  citizens,  against  which  I  protested,  were 
acts  of  public  notoriety,  it  became  my  duty,  as  the  agent  of  my  Government,  to 
define  my  position,  that  the  foreign  population  and  the  community  generally 
should  understand  the  grounds  on  which  I  stood  in  the  protection  of  Americans. 

To  assume  an  attitude  opposed  to  the  will  of  the  President  of  Paraguay,  how- 
ever arbitrarily  that  will  may  have  been  exercised,  was  an  offense  in  the  eyes  of 
President  Lopez  which  he  could  not  conceive  any  one  would  dare  commit;  and  as 
my  note  of  September  28,  written  in  terms  most  respectful,  plainly  but  firmly 
assured  him  as  to  the  course  it  would  become  my  duty  to  pursue,  should  there  be 
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a  continuaiice  of  the  practices  of  insult  and  oppression  toward  the  American  citi- 
zens by  the  Qovernment  officers,  he  did  not  wish  that  such  a  letter  should  he  seen 
by  any  one  other  than  himself  and  his  secretary.  He  was  as  well  aware  of  the 
contents  of  that  letter  before  he  returned  it  as  I  was;  and  he  knows  as  well  as  I 
do  the  contents  of  the  letter  I  addressed  the  secretary  of  state  by  the  hands  of  Mr. 
MurdauKh.  a  copy  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  to  the  Department.  I  also 
inclose  the  renly  of  Mr.  Jose  Falcon,  in  the  original,  from  which  the  honorable  the 
Secretary  will  perceive  that  the  Government  of  Paraguay  aims  to  be  insulting, 
even  in  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  its  official  notes.  It  neither  begins  nor  ends 
in  the  usual  style  of  courtesy  adopted  between  the  most  humble  citizens;  neither 
is  it  in  the  usual  style  of  official  correspondence  of  the  Paraguay  Qovemment. 
The  importance  attached  to  all  such  observances  is  nowhere  so  highly  esteemed 
as  in  Paraguay. 

President  Lopez  has  refused  to  receive  my  official  letter  informing  him  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  been  appointed  by  the  President  of  tlie  United  States  to  exchange 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Ho  can  not  plead  igrnorance  of  its  contttits;  and  if 
he  were,  I  can  not  conceive  that  such  an  ei^cuse  can  possibly  be  received  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  He  does  not  express  any  mability  on  tjie  part 
of  the  Paraguay  Government  to  have  English  documents  translated  into  Spanish. 
That  (Government  has  been  addressed,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  by  the  State 
Department  in  the  English  language.  If  I  understand  my  dutv  aright,  in  my 
official  communications  with  Paraguay,  it  is  to  make  them  in  EInglish.  Ftesident 
Lo\)ez  has  assumed  this  ground  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  the  cringing  officials 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  if  he  can  possibly  carry  his  point,  that  he  will  make 
foreign  governments,  through  their  agents,  as  well  as  Paraguay  subjects,  obedient 
to  his  authority,  and  yet  hopes  to  escape  being  held  responsible  and  answerable 
by  any  foreign  government  he  may  thus  insult  in  the  obsecimousness  of  his  coir- 
respondence  and  the  unwarrantable  misrepresentation  of  facts. 

The  l^resident  of  Paraguay,  notwithstanding  his  contemptible  insinuations  in 
his  official  organ  (a  number  of  which  I  have  forwarded  to  tne  honorable  the  Seo- 
retiiry  of  the  l^avy),  reflecting  upon  my  conduct,  does  not  specify  one  single  act 
of  mine  as  being  wanting  in  profound  respect  toward  his  Government  in  all  of 
my  interc;ourse  with  it.  But  because  I  removed  the  Americans  from  under  the 
tyrannical  rule  of  his  despotic  power  he  considers  that  I  have  committed  a  most 
heinous  offense:  and  for  this  reason  he  treats  with  contempt  my  official  announce- 
ment that  I  have  been  commissioned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
exchange  the  ratificatif)n  of  the  treaty. 

President  Lopez  has  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising  his  arbitrary  iK>wer  oyer  the 
province  of  Corrientes  (one  of  the  Argentine  Confederation)  l)ecau8e  it  has  not 
the  means  of  rei)elling  his  aggressions;  and  he  deems  it  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  un(!(>ntr(>lled  sway  at  home  to  exhibit  to  the  people  of  Paraguay  an 
assumption  of  the  same  authority  with  all  nations. 

1  beg  leave  of  the  Department  to  indulge  me  in  the  expression  of  my  opinion 
touching  the  sul).,ect  of  this  communication.  The  pride  of  President  Lopez  has 
been  wounded  by  my  presuming  to  remove  from  under  his  tyrannical  rule  Amer- 
icans whom  he  determined  to  persecute  some  time  longer.  His  hostility  to 
Americans  is  a  fact  too  well  established  to  be  hid  under  his  professions  of  a  sin- 
cere desire  for  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations.  He  desires  much  that  Para- 
guayans, in  their  benighted  state,  should  acquire  from  Americans  some  ideas  of 
the  arts:  but  he  apprehends  that  at  the  same  time  they  acquire  these  they  may 
imbibe  some  notions  of  liberty  and  free  government. 

He  designs  to  make  this  act  of  his  appear  in  Paraguay,  and  in  the  adjoining 
States,  as  an  exhib.tion  of  his  power;  hoping  through  professions,  falsely  made,  to 
quiet  the  Government  of  the  United  States  into  an  indulgence  of  him  in  his  course, 
and  induce  a  censure  of  its  agent.  I  deem  this  return  of  my  note  an  insult  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  I  indulge  the  hope  that  such  measures  will 
be  adopted  as  will  c(mvince  the  President  of  Paraguay  that  the  United  States  will 
not  tolerate  the  indignities  it  has  Ih^ou  his  habit  to  bestow  upon  other  governments. 

The  Government  of  the  United  SUites,  by  assuming  this  position,  will  not  only 
maintain  that  elevated  stand  which  is  its  right  in  Paraguay,  but  in  all  other  South 
Ameri(\in  Statea  On  the  contrary,  should  it  assume  a  conciliatory  course,  in 
manifestation  of  an  earnest  desire  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  relations,  its 
motives  will  not  be  rightly  judged,  and  the  Government  of  Paraguay  will  be 
emboldened  in  the  assumption  of  a  course  still  more  arrogant. 

1  trust  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  direct  me  to  proceed  to 
Asuncion,  in  the  Winter  WHc/i,  with  a  letter  from  the  State  Department  to  the 
minister  of  foreign  relations,  informing  him  that  I  am  commissioned  to  effect  the 
exchange  of  ratification  of  the  treaty;  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  suggestion,  as  m 
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sarar  means  of  accomplishing  the  object,  the  commodore  of  the  Brazil  sqnadron 
might  be  instmcted  to  proceed  to  Asuncion,  on  board  of  the  Water  Witclu  with 
^e  brig  Baivhridge  in  tow. 

I  feel  confident  in  assuring  the  Department  that  snch  a  conrse  would  result  in 
the  exchange  of  ratification.  But  should  it  not,  I  hope  the  Department  will 
instmct  me  how  to  proceed.  There  are  some  governments  with  which  peaceable 
and  friendly  relations,  it  is  well  known,  can  be  maintained  only  by  an  exhibition 
Of  a  sufficient  force,  and  a  determination  to  submit  to  no  indignity. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  expressing  my  opinion  and  making  suggestions  touch- 
ing this  matter,  in  doing  which  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Department.  I  havd 
been  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty— a  desire  to  inform  the  Department  not  only  of 
the  facts  of  the  case,  but  of  the  results  likely  to  arise  from  the  designs  and  course 
of  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  if  acquiesced  in. 

The  box  containing  the  treaty  is  still  unoiiened,  as  I  received  it  from  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Buckalew.  Any  instructions  the  Department  may  honor  me  with  shall  be 
carried  out  to  the  best  of  my  ablity. 

I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  J.  Page,  Lieutenant  Commanding, 
Hon.  W.  L.  Marcy, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D,  C. 


Lieutenant  Page  to  Mr,  Falcon, 

United  States  Steamer  Water  Witch, 

Corrientes,  October  10,  1854* 

Sib:  The  undersigned,  lieutenant  commanding  the  U.  S.  S.  Water  Witch,  Thomas 
J.  Page,  has  the  honor  to  inform  His  Excellency  Jos6  Falcon,  secretary  of  state  and 
minister  of  foreign  relations,  that  he  has  this  day  received  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  a  commission  to  act  on  the  part  of  his  Government  in  the  exchange 
of  ratification  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Paraguay  on  the  4th  day  of  March.  1853. 

With  this  commission  the  undersigned  has  received  the  treaty,  which  he  is 
instructed  to  exchange. 

The  undersigned  desires  to  be  informed  if  he  shall  proceed,  according  to  the 
instructions  from  his  Government,  to  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  exchange  of  ratification  above  alluded  to. 

The  undersigned  will  dispatch  this  communication  by  Lieut.  William  H.  Mur- 
daugh.  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Water  Witch,  who  will,  in  person,  hand  it  to  his  excellency, 
and  will  receive  his  reply. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  his  excellency  the 
assurance  of  his  distinguished  consideration. 

Th.  J.  Page. 

His  Excellency  Josfe  Faixon, 

Secretary  of  State  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations, 

Asuncion,  Paraguay, 


Mr,  Falcon  to  Commander  Page, 
[Traublation.] 

Asuncion,  October  31,  1S5J^ 

In  accordance  with  the  conditions  (set  forth)  in  my  letters  of  the  29th  and  30th 
of  the  past,  I  return  to  you  your  letter  dated  October  16,  in  Corrientes,  written  in 
English,  without  accompanying  it  (or  me)  a  translation  signed,  wondering  that 
you  should  continue  in  your  idea  of  mortifying  me. 
Your  attentive  servant,  '*De  U.  S.  ateuto  servidor," 

Jost  Falcon. 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Page, 

Commander  of  the  Steamer  Water  Witch, 

[Does  not  say  where.] 

S.  Doc.  231,  pt  G 11 
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Commander  Page  to  Mr,  Dobbin, 

United  States  Steamer  Water  Witch, 

Parana  River,  February  5, 18S5. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  the  Department  the  inclosed  report  from 
Lieutenant  Jeff ers,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  a  most  nnprovoked,  nn warrant- 
able, and  dastardly  attack  has  been  made  on  the  Water  Witch,  while  she  was  in 
the  peaceable  and  rightful  discharge  of  duty  assigned  me  by  the  Department 

On  the  3l8t  of  last  month  1  left  Corrient«s,  with  the  small  steamer  and  two 
boats,  taking  with  me  3  of  the  officers  and  16  men«  with  the  design  of  ascending 
the  river  Salado  in  boats,  if  possible,  should  the  small  steamer  prove  inadequate. 
This  force  would  have  been  necessary  in  the  event  of  using  either  the  small  steamer 
or  the  boata.  Lieutenant  Jeffers  I  left  in  charge  of  the  Water  Witch,  with  instruc- 
tions to  ascend  the  Parana  River  so  far  as  her  draft  would  allow.  This,  I 
supposed,  would  be  less  than  200  miles. 

He  sailed  from  the  town  of  Corrientes  on  the  Ist  instant,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
from  his  report,  had  not  gone  more  than  3  miles  from  where  the  river  forms  the 
common  boundary  between  Corrientes  (one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation)  and  Paraguay,  when  the  Water  Witcn  was  fired  into  from  a  fort 
on  the  Paraguay  side  of  the  river. 

The  Water  Witch  was  in  the  act  of  exploring  a  river  which  is  the  common 
boundary  between  these  two  countries.  The  right  of  each  to  navigate  this  river 
up  to  the  limit  of  the  province  of  Corrientes  has  never  been  questioned  by  either, 
and  I  had  never  heard  that  Paraguay  presumed  to  exercise  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing its  navigation. 

To  the  exploration  of  this  portion  of  the  Parana  I  had  not  only  obtained  the 
permission  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  especially  of  the  province  of  Cor- 
rientes. but  an  expression  of  earnest  solicitude  on  the  part  of  both  the  President 
of  the  Confederation  and  the  governor  of  Corrientes  had  been  made  that  I  should 
establish  the  fact  that  the  river  is  navigable  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  that  to 
which  it  is  now  known  to  be,  of  which  they  had  some  hope,  but  not  the  means,  of 
proving. 

The  navigation  of  this  river  to  the  extent  of  the  territory  of  Corrientes  is  already 
secured  to^tne  flag  of  the  United  States  by  treaty  with  the  Argentine  Confederation. 
That  Government,  so  far  from  objecting  to  the  Water  Witch'n  ascending  the  river, 
had  furnished  me  with  an  order  enjoining  upon  every  province  into  whose  waters 
I  should  enter  the  obligation  to  afford  me  every  facility. 

On  what  ground  ana  for  what  reason  the  Government  of  Paraguay  has  pre- 
sumed to  commit  such  an  act  I  am  unable  to  conjecture.  So  far  from  the  Water 
WitcJi  making  any  hostile  demonstration,  she  attempted  to  pass  up  the  river 
through  a  channel  way  which  was  more  on  the  Corrientes  side,  and,  in  doing  so, 
was  run  aground  by  the  pilot.  This  was  seen  from  the  fort.  It  was  well  known 
to  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  and  doubtless  to  the  commander  of  the  fort,  that 
the  Witter  Witch  was  with  a  very  reduced  complement  of  both  officers  and  men, 
and  consequently  it  could  not  have  been  her  design  to  make  an  attack.  The  act 
of  firing  into  the  vessel  can  not,  therefore,  receive  the  shadow  of  justification  on 
the  grounds  of  anticipating  an  attack.  It  is  consequently  a  wanton  outrage;  the 
act  of  a  government  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization,  and  seemingly  unconscious 
of  the  responsibility  of  such  an  outrage.  This  is,  nevertheless,  no  palliation  for 
so  grave  an  offense. 

Lieutenant  Jeffers  was  in  the  act  of  executing  instructions  which  he  had 
received  from  me  when  the  steamer  was  fired  into.  His  course  and  conduct  on 
the  occasion  I  highly  approve  and  commend,  and  I  hope  they  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Department. 

It  is  with  pain  and  regret  that  I  report  the  death  of  Samuel  Chaney,  quarter- 
master. He  died  in  two  hours  from  the  effects  of  wounds  received  from  a  ball 
and  splinters.  There  were  a  few  slight  wounds  received  by  others  from  splinters, 
which  were  so  slight  as  not  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  the  usual  duties. 

The  vessel  was  hulled  ten  times,  but  in  no  point  of  any  importance.  The  repairs 
can  be  readily  made.  I  now  proc«»ed  to  Montevideo,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
from  the  commodore  or  senior  officer  two  or  three  guns  of  suitable  caliber  and  an 
addition  of  a  few  men.  With  this  force  I  shall  feel  confident  of  the  ability  of  the 
Water  Witch  to  avenge  the  outrage  which  has  been  perpetrated  on  the  flag  of  the 
United  States. 

I  indulge  the  sanguine  hope  that  the  commodore  will  act  in  this  matter  with  all 
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the  promptness  which  the  exigencies  of  the  case  require,  and  that  sach  a  course 
will  receive  the  approval  of  the  Department. 
I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Th.  J.  Page, 
Lieutenant  Commanding  United  States  Steamer  Water  Witch. 

Hon.  James  C.  Dobbin, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington^  D,  C, 


Lieutenant  Jeffers  to  Commander  Page, 

United  States  Steamer  Water  Witch, 

Corrientes,  February  2, 1855, 

Sir:  In  pursuance  of  your  instructions  and  with  the  consent  of  the  governor  of 
the  province  of  Corrientes,  at  7  a.  m.  on  yesterday.  February  1,  weighed  anchor 
and  stood  up  the  River  Parana  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  exploration  of  its 
upper  course  so  far  as  navigable,  and  rectifying  the  chart  of  the  river  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Paraguay  in  all  places  where  the  channel  had  changed  smce  the 
chart  was  made.  Nothing  particular  occurred  until  11  a.  m.,  when  we  entered 
the  Parana  above  the  mouth  of  the  Paraguay  (observing  some  movements  at  the 
Guardia  Cenito)  and  continued  our  course  diagonally  across  the  stream  toward 
the  Corrientes  shore,  intending  to  pass  between  that  and  an  island  about  4  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Paraguay,  Guardia  Carracha,  at  the  Faso  del  Rey,  in 
sight  on  the  right  bank.  At  ll*^  26'"  opened  this  station,  a  semicircular  brick  fort 
on  an  elevation  of  about  30  feet  above  the  river,  mounting,  as  well  as  I  could 
ascertain,  6  guns,  en  barbette,  and  shortly  afterwards  ran  aground  about  a  half 
mUe  from  the  fort,  on  a  sand  bank  making  up  suddenly  out  of  deep  water  1  fathom 
under  the  bows,  3i  at  the  wheelhouse.  A  boat  was  sent  from  the  guardia,  which 
laid  off  observing  our  motions. 

I  immediately  laid  out  a  kedge  astern,  and  about  12^  15<°  hauled  off  and  let  go 
our  anchor;  attempted  to  weigh  the  kedge,  but  lost  it.  While  the  men  were  at 
dinner  I  observed  the  Paraguayans  getting  their  guns  ready.  I  shifted  starboard 
gun  to  forward  port  on  port  side  of  quarter-deck,  cleared  for  action,  filled  40  shrap- 
nel 1  and  12  shells,  and  got  up  30  stand  of  grape:  but  not  supposing  that  anything 
serious  would  result,  did  not  cut  the  rail  over  the  port  to  which  the  gun  had  been 
shifted. 

I  then  stationed  Mr.  Potts  at  the  bell  and  in  charge  of  the  deck,  to  assist  the 

Silot.  with  directions  to  proceed  at  all  hazards,  unless  the  machinery  should  be 
isabled.  Mr.  Lamdin  I  placed  in  charge  of  the  after  guns  and  Mr.  Taylor  at  the 
engine.  We  mustered  at  quarters  but  28,  of  whom  2  were  sick,  and  5  cooks  and 
stewards. 

At  1'-  20'"  weighed:  while  weighing  the  anchor  the  Paraguayan  canoe  which  had 
been  observing  our  movements  came  alongside,  and  a  man  offered  me  a  paper 
printed  in  Spanish,  which  I  declined  to  receive  on  the  ground  that  I  could  not  read 
It.  As  soon  as  the  anchor  was  aweigh  I  stood  up  the  river,  the  crew  at  quarters. 
The  pilot  informed  me  that  the  only  practicable  channel  was  close  to  the  fort,  and 
this  channel  I  directed  him  to  take.  On  arriving  within  300  yards  I  was  hailed  by 
a  person  who  I  am  informed  was  the  Paraguayan  admiral,  but  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  import  of  the  hail.  Two  blank  cartridges  were  then  tired  from  the  fort 
in  quick  succession  and  followed  by  a  shot.  I  had  given  particular  orders  that 
no  shot  should  be  fired  except  in  return,  and  then  only  by  my  directions,  and  on 
receiving  this  first  tire  I  directed  a  general  fire  in  return. 

The  first  shot  of  the  enemy  carried  away  the  wheel,  cut  the  ropes,  and  mortally 
wounded  Samuel  Chaney,  the  helmsman.  A  bar  was  soon  shipped,  and  the  vessel 
steered  by  it,  but  with  some  difficulty  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current. 
In  a  couple  of  minutes  atter  the  action  had  commenced  the  pilot  deserted  his  sta- 
tion and  hid  himself  behind  the  engine  house.  Dragged  up  thence  by  Mr.  Potts, 
on  looking  around  him  he  exclaimed,  "We  shall  certainly  ground,  as  tliere  is  not 
sufficient  water  In  the  channel."  By  this  time  we  had  run  past  all  the  guns  of  the 
battery  except  one:  and  on  learning  the  state  of  things,  I  left  the  bow  gun,  which 
I  had  been  directing,  which  was  no  longer  serviceable,  and  took  the  deck.  The 
]»ilot.  whom  I  had  again  to  force  up  to  his  station,  in  a  high  state  of  excitement, 
repeatedly  exclaimed,  *'  We  shall  be  aground  in  a  moment."  insisting  that  we  could 
not  pass  up.    The  vessel  being  then  in  10  feet  water — drawing  9 — I  was  reluctantly 
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compelled  to  back  down  past  the  battery,  exposed  to  a  severe  fire»  which,  from  the 
position  of  the  vessel  being  nearly  bows  on,  1  conld  not  return.  On  getting  oat  of 
range  I  anchored,  repaired  damages,  and  filled  more  ammunition,  having  observed 
the  Paraguayan  war  steamer  Taquari  firing  up. 

I  am  satisfied  the  pilot  was  not  in  the  channel;  but  in  his  state  of  fright  noth- 
ing could  be  done  with  him.  and  to  have  grounded  would  have  been  to  insure  the 
loss  of  the  vessel,  as  it  is  said  that  the  Paraguayans  have  at  this  point  6,000  men 
and  a  numerous  artillery  to  arrest  the  passage  of  the  Brazilian  fleet.  The  Taqwiri^ 
with  their  gunboats,  would  alone  have  been  an  overwhelming  force.  At  8  p.  in. 
weighed  anchor  and  returned  to  Corrientes. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  attack  the  Guardia  Cenito.  where  a  gunboat  was 
lying.  The  Taciuari  dropped  down  and  anchored  there  for  its  defense,  which  made 
the  odds  too  great  for  any  hope  of  a  successful  attack  with  my  little  crew  of  28 
men  and  the  armament  one  24  and  two  1  "2  pound  howitzer  boat  guns.  Although  so 
superior  in  force,  the  Taquari  made  no  demonstration  of  following  us. 

The  amount  of  damage  sustained  by  the  enemy  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  Mr. 
Bushell,  the  clerk,  who  was  directed  by  me  to  take  notes  of  the  action,  states  that 
one  of  their  guns  was  dismounted,  and,  from  the  good  explosions  of  several  of  the 
shrapnel,  some  executi  n  must  have  taken  place.  A  battery  of  this  nature  exposes 
so  few  men  that  1  can  not  estimate  their  loss  as  very  great.  I  am  confident  that, 
had  all  the  officers  and  men  been  on  board,  we  should  have  killed  or  driven  them 
from  their  guns  and  taken  the  battery,  but  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say  that 
I  saw  no  signs  of  flinching.    The  fire  was  slow,  but  remarkably  well  directed. 

It  will,  I  hope,  be  evident  from  the  preceding  details  that  this  attack  was  as 
unprovoked  as  it  was  unexpected;  but,  following  the  dictates  of  prudence,  I  was 
not  unprepared  for  such  a  result.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  at  no  time, 
either  before  or  after  the  en&ragement,  was  any  flag  displayed. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  fulfill  an  agreeable  duty  in  bearing  witness  to  the  zealous 
manner  in  which  the  engineers  of  this  ship  supported  me  on  this  occasion.  Mr. 
Potts  was  in  charge  of  the  deck,  Mr.  Lamdin  of  a  division  of  guns,  and  the  latter 
assisted  personally  in  loading  after  some  of- his  men  had  deserted  from  their  quar- 
ters. The  engine  was  worked  by  Mr.  Taylor  with  as  much  promptitude  as  on 
ordinary  occasions. 

I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  N.  Jeffers, 

Lieutenant  in  ConimandU 
L:eut.  Commander  Thomas  J.  Page. 


Commander  Page  to  Mr.  Marcy, 

[Extract.] 

United  States  Steamer  Water  Witch, 

Montevideo,  January  CS^  1856, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that,  being  about  to  leave  these 
waters,  their  exploration,  so  far  as  it  is  open  to  me,  having  been  completed.  I  have 
deposited  in  the  leg  ition  at  Buenos  Ajrres,  under  the  charge  of  the  resident  minister. 
the  treaty  of  which  I  was  commissioned  to  exchange  the  ratification  with  tiie 
Government  of  Parai^uay. 

Immediately  on  the  refusal  of  President  Lopez  to  receive  my  communication 
informing  him  of  my  instructions  from  my  Government  relative  to  the  exchange 
of  ratificatioii,  I  communicated  the  fact  to  the  State  Department;  also,  that  I 
would  keep  the  treaty  in  my  possession  until  further  instructed.  Having  received 
no  instructions  relative  to  the  matter  I  have  concluded  that  the  best  course  for 
me  to  pursue  is  to  leave  the  treaty  in  the  legation  at  Buenos  Ayres,  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  Department.    *    *    * 

I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  J.  Paoe. 
Lieutenant,  Commanding  U.S,  Steamer  Water  Witch, 
Hon.  Wm.  L.  Marcy, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washingtony  D,  C, 
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Mr,  Marcy  to  Mr,  Fitzpatrick, 

[Extract] 

Department  op  State, 

Washington,  August  5, 1856, 

Sm:  ♦  ♦  *  *  *  * 

It  is  deemed  advisable  that  you  should  propose  an  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
the  treaty  with  Paraguay,  which  was  concluded  on  the  4th  of  March,  1858. 
******* 

Yon  will  herewith  receive  a  letter  introducing  you  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  of  Paraguay.  On  presenting  it,  and  on  other  occasions  when  you  may  have 
intercourse  wiSi  him,  and  with  other  persons  in  authority  there,  you  will  endeavor 
to  convey  an  impression  of  the  strong  desire  of  the  President  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  that  cx>untry,  and  of  his  hope  that  this  disposition  will  be  recipro- 
caiisd. 

Yoor  first  business  will  be  to  propose  an  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty,  for  which  you  are  authorized  by  the  accompanying  power  from  the  Presi- 
dent. If  your  proposition  for  this  purpose  should  be  objected  to,  you  will  endeavor 
to  meet  the  objections.  There  is  no  information  in  this  Department  which  enables 
it  to  anticipate  what  they  may  be,  or,  indeed  that  there  is  any  just  cause  tor  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  treaty. 

*  ****** 

1  am,  sir,  etc., 

W.  L.  Marcy, 
Richard  FitzpatricKjEsq. 


[Extract.— Translation.] 
LONO  LIVE  THE   REPUBLIC  OF  PARAGUAYI 

Asuncion,  November  8, 1856, 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Relatimis  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  to  Mr,  Richard 
Fitzpatrick,  Special  Commissioner  of  His  ExcAlency  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  Norm  America^  near  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay, 

I  have  the  honor  to  address  myself  to  the  special  commissioner  of  His  Excellency 
the  President  ot  the  United  States  of  America,  to  say  to  him  that  I  have  observed 
in  h'.s  credential  letter  of  the  ;iOth  of  July,  of  this  year,  his  special  authorization  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  exchanging  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  the  4th  of  March, 
18.'>:J.  ana  that  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  in  a  note 
which  he  has  addressed  to  me,  dated  the  oth  of  August  last,  makes  known  that 
you  have  been  appointed  special  commissioner  to  confer  with  me  on  all  the  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  interests  and  relations  of  our  respective  Governments. 

It  is  requisite,  therefore,  that  you  should  be  pleased  to  declare  the  objects  of 
said  special  commission,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  the  halt  in  the  pending 
questions  in  regard  to  the  complaints  of  this  Government  against  that  of  the  United 
States  for  the  serious  offenses  offered  to  it  by  the  scandalous  hostilities  of  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  Water  Witch,  a  United  States  vessel-of-war. 

♦        *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  salute  the  special  commissioner  with  my 
most  distinguished  consideration  and  esteem. 

Nicolas  Vazc^uez. 


[Translation.] 
LONO  LIVE  THE  REPUBLIC  OF   PARAGUAY! 

Asuncion,  November  8y  1856, 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Rcjniblic  of  Paraguay  to  Mr,  Richard 
Fitzpatrick,  Special  Commissioner  of  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  near  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay, 

I  have  the  honor  to  address  myself  to  the  special  commissioner  of  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  say  to  him  that  I  have  observed 
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in  his  credential  letter  of  the  30th  of  July,  of  this  year,  his  special  authorization  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  exchanging  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  the  4th  of  March, 
1858,  and  that  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  in  a  note 
which  he  has  addressed  to  me.  dated  toe  5th  of  August  last,  makes  known  that 
you  have  been  appointed  special  commissioner  to  confer  with  me  on  all  the  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  interests  and  relations  of  our  respective  Governments. 

It  is  requisite,  therefore,  that  you  should  be  pleased  to  declare  the  objects  of 
said  special  commission,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  the  halt  in  the  pending 
questions  in  regard  to  the  complaints  of  this  Government  against  that  of  the 
United  States  for  the  serious  offenses  offered  to  it  by  the  scandalous  hostilities  of 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  Water  WitcK  a  United  States  vessel  of  war.  under 
circumstances  that  this  department  has  not  yet  received  an  answer  to  the  notes 
which  it  addressed  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  unprovoked  outrages  of  said  commanding  officers  of  the  Water  Witch. 

Nor  do  we  know  whether  the  Government  of  the  United  States  wishes  to  inter- 
fere in  the  claim  which  has  been  announced  by  Edward  A.  Hopkins,  an  American, 
against  this  Government,  when  at  his  request  he  has  been  allowed  to  depart  freely, 
together  with  all  the  members  of  what  he  called  the  United  States  Navigation 
Company,  abandoning  the  little  property  of  the  company,  itself  burdened  with  a 
debt  of  $10,000  that  it  received  from  the  national  treasury  at  an  annual  interest  of 
6  per  cent,  when  no  one  would  lend  it  a  dollar  to  pav  its  matured  obligations  which 
it  had  deceptively  contracted.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  ordered  this  aid 
to  be  given  without  bond  or  security  of  any  kind,  and  only  on  the  obli^tion  of 
said  company,  to  save  the  honor  of  a  consul  of  the  United  States  in  this  cit3r,  a 
favor  which  Hopkins  has  requited  by  unheard  of  insolences  and  by  excesses  which 
at  last  occasioned  the  supreme  decree  revoking  the  exequatur  that  had  been 
accorded  to  his  credentials  as  consul  of  the  United  States  in  Paraguay. 

In  all  these  outrages  and  hostilities  the  Government  of  the  Bepuolic  has  been 
seriously  offended,  and  there  is  due  to  it  satisfaction  instead  of  claims  for  millions 
of  dollars,  by  which  Hopkins  has  sought  to  intimidate  the  Government  of  the 
Republic. 

It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  know  the  determination  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  the  said  outrages  of  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
Water  Witch,  and  in  regard  to  the  pretended  claims  of  Hopkins,  m  order  to  per- 
ceive whether  the  occasion  has  arrived  to  make  a  plain  and  full  exchange  of  rati- 
fications of  the  treaty  of  the  4th  of  March,  1853;  ana  to  this  end  you  will  be  pleased 
to  answer  this  note. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  salute  the  special  commissioner  with  my 
most  distinguished  consideration  and  esteem. 

Nicolas  Vazquez. 


[Translation.] 

ASUNCION',  Paraguay,  November  10, 1856. 

Sir:  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  excellency's  note  dated  the  8th  instant, 
and  in  reply  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  excellency  that  my  mission  near  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  concluded  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, by  Mr.  Pendleton,  with  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1853, 
as  is  stated  in  mv^  credential  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  present  to  His  Excellency  the  President 
of  the  Republic. 

On  the  said  treaty  being  exchanged,  I  consider  my  mission  near  the  Republic 
ended. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  to  your  excellency  my  high  con- 
sideration and  respect. 

Richard  Fitzpatrick, 
Special  Commissioner  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 

of  America  for  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 

of  the  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Paraguay. 

To  His  Excellency  Senor  Don  Nicolas  VaZ(^uez, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay . 
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[Translated.] 
LONG  LIVE  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PARAGUAY! 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Relationa  of  the  Repvblic  of  Parogvxiy  to  Mr.  Richard 
IKtzpatrick,  Special  Commissioner  of  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  near  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay, 

Asuncion,  November  15,  1856, 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  lay  before  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic 
the  difficulty  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  effecting  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tion by  his  excellency  with  that  by  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  of  the  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
concluded  in  this  capital  on  the  4th  of  March,  1853,  between  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  two  Governments,  in  consideration  that  the  Government  of  this  Republic. 
on  the  recommendation  of  its  council  of  state,  has  on  the  12th  of  March,  1858, 
plainly  and  fully  ratified  the  said  treaty  of  the  4th  of  the  said  month,  and  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  has,  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1854,  given  its  ratification,  with  thirty-two  amendments  made  by  the  Senate  of 
United  States,  and  with  the  extension  of  the  fifteen  months  stipulated  for  in 
article  sixteen  of  the  treaty  to  twenty-four  months,  for  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi- 
cations; and  I  am  directed  to  say  to  you,  as  I  now  do,  that  His  Excellency  the 
President  of  the  Republic  can  not  consent  to  an  exchange  of  a  plain  and  full  rati- 
fication of  said  treaty  of  the  4th  of  March,  1853,  with  the  ratification  which  His 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  given  to  the  said  treaty,  with 
the  aforesaid  amendments,  of  which  amendments  you  have  been  so  good  as  to 
transmit  me  a  copy  of  the  English  amended  text  ana  its  translation  into  Spanish. 

I  am  likewise  directed  by  his  excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  make 
known  to  you  that  his  excellency  is  in  the  best  disposition  to  renew  the  negotia- 
tions of  a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  as  soon  as  his  excel- 
lency the  President  of  the  United  States  may  desire  to  send  a  plenipotentiary  to 
this  city  for  the  puri)ose,  with  suitable  instructions. 

With  such  an  opportunity,  the  pending  questions,  to  which  I  have  referred  in 
my  previous  note  to  you  of  the  8th  instant,  can  be  settled,  it  not  being  easy  to  con- 
tinue longer  without  a  solution  which  shall  strengthen  the  good  understanding  of 
the  two  Governments. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  reiterate  to  you  the  assurance  of  my  distin- 
guished consideration  and  esteem. 

Nicolas  Vazquez. 


[Translation.] 

Republic  of  Paraguay, 

Asu7icion,  November  IS,  1856. 

The  undersigned,  special  commissioner  of  the  United  States  of  America  near  the 
Republic  of  Paragua}',  has  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  note  of  the  honorable  min- 
ister of  foreign  relations  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  dated  the  loth  instant. 

The  undersigned  can  not  perceive  the  difiiculty  mentioned  in  the  note  of  the 
minister  of  foreign  relations. 

The  treaty  made  at  Asuncion  on  the  4th  of  March,  1853.  is  not  written  in  the 
terms  which  are  employed  in  other  treaties  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  foreign  nations  with  whom  it  has  treated.  The  expressions  **  United  States 
of  North  America."  *' North  American  Union."  etc.,  are  not  foand  in  those  treat- 
ies; that  of  "the  United  States  of  America*  only  is  used:  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  assuredly  amend  the  language  of  every  treaty  with 
any  nation  or  power  previous  to  its  ratification. 

In  the  treaty  between  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  terms  **  United  States  of  North  America,"  *'  North  American  Union,"  etc.,  are 
frequently  used;  but  this  is  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  not  to  the  representative  of 
the  Republic  of  Paraguay. 

The  undersigned  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  his  excellency  the  minister  of 
foreign  relati;.nsto  the  fact  that  the  emendations  made  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  are  only  corrections,  and  not  alterations,  either  of  the  sense  of 
the  treaty  or  of  the  obligations  of  the  high  contracting  parties. 

It  is  only  necessary  that  the  ratification  of  his  excellency  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay  should  include  the  amendments  made  by  the  Senate  of  the 
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United  States  of  America,  and  this  by  his  ratification  of  the  exchange  in  the  Spanish 
language  and  in  duplicate.    Nothing  more  is  requisite  to  render  the  treaty  valid. 

With  respect  to  the  alteration  of  time  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  from  fifteen  months  to  twenty-four  months,  the  undersigned  is  unable  to 
perceive  that  any  default  can  be  attributed  to  the  high  contracting  x>artie8  by  the 
lapse  of  time  between  the  signing  of  the  treaty  and  the  exchange  of  its  ratifi- 
cations: the  distance  between  the  two  countries  is  very  great,  and  the  means  of 
conveyance  not  at  all  certain,  and  there  may  arise  other  causes  of  delay  which  can 
not  be  foreseen  by  either  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  or  the  United  States  of 
America.  If  the  ratification  should  be  now'exchangea.  notwithstanding  the  time 
named  in  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America  (twenty- 
four  months)  has  already  passed,  no  difficulty  will  arise  hereafter. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  his  assurances  of 
high  consideration  and  respect. 

Richard  Fitzpatrick. 

His  Excellency  SeSor  Don  Nicolas  Vazquez, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Republic  of  Paragnay» 


LONG  LIVE  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PARAGUAY, 

Jlie  minister  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Reptiblicof  Paragnay^  to  Mr,  Richard  Fitz- 
patrick, special  commissioner  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  near  the 
Oovernment  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay, 

Asuncion,  November  se,  1866, 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  note  that  you  addressed  to  me  on  the  18th 
instant,  in  which  you  observe  that  the  treaty  made  at  Asuncion  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1853,  is  not  written  in  the  terms  employed  in  other  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  foreipn^  nations  with  whom  it  has  treated,  and  attribute  this 
entirely  to  the  carelessness  of  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  who  con- 
cluded'and  signed  that  treaty. 

You  (juote  the  amendments  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  made  to 
the  said  treaty  of  the  -Ith  of  March,  and  conclude  that  it  is  necessary  that  his  excel- 
lency the  President  of  the  Republic  should  include  in  his  ratification  of  the 
exchaniice  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  in  duplicate,  the  amendments  made  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  render  the 
treaty  valid. 

His  ex<  ellency.  the  President  of  the  Republic,  on  the  recommendation  of  his 
council  of  state,  has,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1853,  plainly  and  fully  ratified  the  said 
treaty  of  the  4th  of  the  same  month,  as  I  have  made  known  to  you  in  our  official 
conf»'rence:  and,  in  this  posture  of  the  affair,  it  is  not  easy  for  his  excellency  the 
President  of  the  Republic  to  submit  to  a  new  ratification  in  the  terms  which  yon 
propost  :  and  in  communicating  this  decision,  I  acknowledge  the  reception  of  your 
said  note  of  the  18th  reproducing  my  note  of  the  15th  instant,  and  close  this  cor- 
respondence. 

1  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  to  the  special  commissioner  of  the 
United  States  the  assurance  of  my  distinguidbed  consideration  and  esteem. 

Nicolas  Vazquez. 


Commander  Page  to  Mr.  Toucey. 

[Extract.] 

Washington,  D.  C.  August  J^  1857* 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  communication  of  the 
29th  ultimo,  accompanied  by  dispatches  from  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  under 
date  of  October  3  and  4.  1855,  and  from  Mr.  James  A.  Peden.  resident  minister  of 
the  United  States  near  the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  asking  of 
me  such  explanatory  statements  as  I  may  have  in  my  power  to  make. 

The  attack  made  upon  the  U.  S.  S.  Wah'v  Witch  on  tne  1st  of  February,  1855,  by 
the  Paraguay  Fort  Itapiru  was  reported  to  the  Department  in  my  communication 
under  date  of  the  5th  of  the  same  month,  inclosing  a  more  detailed  account  of  that 
outrage  from  Lieutenant  Jeffers,  who  at  the  time  alluded  to  was  the  commanding 
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officer  of  the  vessel,  I,  accompanied  by  the  other  officers  and  the  better  part  of  the 
crew,  having  left  for  a  distant  and.  as  I  supposed,  a  more  dangerous  exploration. 
For  the  facts  explanatory  of  this  attack,  I  refer  the  Department  to  those  dispatches 
and  to  the  accompanying  paper,  marked  A,  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  lay  before 
the  public  in  jostification  of  the  course  of  the  Water  Witch  and  in  refutation  of  a 
presumptuous  claim  made  by  Presivient  Lopez  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  that 
X>art  of  the  Parana  River  where  she  was  fired  into. 

The  dispatch  dated  February  4,  1855,  of  Mr.  Jose  Falcon,  secretary  of  state  of  the 
Paraguay  Government,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  attack  upon  the  W>iter  Witch,  accom;)anied  by  a  fancy  sketch  of  what 
purporte<l  to  be  a  representation  of  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Fort  itapiru,  of  the  course  of  the  channel,  and  of  the  movements  of  the  vessel, 
require  some  special  notice.  It  was  published  in  the  pai)er8  of  Buenos  Ayres  soon 
after  its  date,  and  the  sketch  alludi^d  to  was  for  sale  in  the  bookstores.  So  soon  as 
the  letter  had  made  its  appearance  I  informed  the  Dep:irtment  of  the  glaring 
attempt  on  the  part  of  President  Lopez  to  deceive  the  public,  and  inclosed  afaith- 
tul  representation  of  the  place,  the  course  of  the  Wafer  Witch ^  her  point  of  ground- 
3ng,  and  the  depth  of  water  of  the  two  branches  of  the  river  up  to  the  point  at 
which  she  was  fired  into.  I  now  mclose  them  both,  reduced  to  the  same  scale, 
that  the  Department  may  judge  of  the  fraud  designed  to  be  practiced  by  Pi*esident 
Lopez  ui)on  the  Secretary  of  State  and  upon  the  public.  When  the  chief  maens- 
trate  of  a  nation  will  presume  in  his  official  correspondence  with  the  head  of  a  for- 
eign power  so  grossly  to  deceive  and  pervert  thf  truth,  he  seems  really  to  descend 
to  a  political  state  which  renders  his  correspondence  unworthy  of  notice.  Presi- 
•  lent  Lopez  is  very  much  in  this  condition  at  this  time  among  the  States  of  La 
Plata.  His  communiv  ation  alluded  to — for  the  name  of  Mr.  Jose  Falcon  appended 
to  t  Is  a  mere  matter  of  form— is  full  of  misrepresentation.  One  of  the  gravest 
charges  he  brings  against  me  having  the  semblance  of  truth  is  that  '*he  .I-  had 
caused  steam  to  be  put  up  and  ordered  the  guns  to  be  loaded,  etc.,  whenever  the 
attempt  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hopkins  and  other  Ameri- 
cans on  board  the  steamer.  '* 

He  a.ms  to  convince  our  Government  that  there  was  no  desire  or  attempt  to 
arrest  the  departure  of  the  Americans  from  Asuncion,  when  they  had  been  informed, 
on  ttps»iying  at  the  custom-house  for  the  x>ermit  to  remove  or  ship  their  property, 
That  tiie  permit  would  not  be  granted  until  they  had  surrendered  the  deeds,  etc., 
iield  l)y  the  company  as  evidence  of  its  rightful  possession  of  certain  real  estate  in 
Paraguay. 

I  informed  the  secretary  of  state  that  the  papers  demanded  represented  the  prop- 
erty of  citizens  of  the  United  8t«itos  and  could  not  be  given  up,  and  that  if  per- 
inisjsion  were  not  granted  to  the  Americans  to  leave  the  country  by  the  usual  mode 
ot  conveyance  I  should  take  them  away  in  the  iWttcr  Witch,  HXiii  specified  the  time 
when  I  should  do  so,  in  order  to  enable  the  Government  to  retract  its  prohibition. 
The  haur  came,  and  not  until  the  Government  saw  the  Americans  and  their  effects 
lining  received  on  board  of  the  vessel  did  it  issue  the  permit.  The  entire  statement 
or  my  mrinner  of  treating  the  passports  of  the  Americans,  his  correspondence,  etc., 
iri  a  tissue  ot  misrepresentation.  Their  passports  1  never  saw,  and  the  correspond- 
ence he  alludes  to  I  gave  into  the  hands  of  two  officers,  with  instructions  to  deliver 
rhem  to  the  captain  of  the  port,  which  they  reported  having  done  as  ordered,  and 
i  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  duty  was  discharged  in  the  most  civil  and  polite  man- 
lier. Were  I  to  particularize  the  misrepresentations  contained  in  this  communi- 
cation, and  confute  them,  seriatim,  it  would  protract  this  paper  unnecessarily.  I 
>»tjg  ieave  to  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  September  20,  1854.  The  paper  marked  A, 
which  appeared  in  the  public  journals  of  Buenos  Ayres,  is  the  only  notice  I  took 
of  the  low  abuse  i>ublished  in  the  Seminario,  the  official  organ  in  Paraguay,  because 
of  my  interference  in  the  protection  of  the  Americans  then  residing  in  that  coun- 
try. I  Wiis  aware  that  the  libelous  pen  of  President  Lopez  was  fully  understood 
m'the  ne.ghV»oring  ►States,  and  that  to  notice  his  article  would  only  stimulate  him 
to  furrher  abuse.  Bnt  wh^n  lie  attempte  1  to  show  that  the  Water  Witch  had 
ininn>red  a  national  right.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  inform  the  public  of  the  fraud,  and 
show  that  she  was  justified  in  being  where  she  w^as  by  every  principle  of  interna- 
tional law. 

With  regard  to  the  decree  of  the  3d  of  February.  1855,  prohibiting  foreign  men- 
of-war  from  entering  the  waters  claimed  by  Paraguay,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has 
been  officially  revoked:  but  1  am  informed,  by  lorrespondence  with  Buenos  Ayres 
ami  from  President  Lope/'s  o'U(nal  communication  to  the  Paraguay  congress,  that 
liifU-of-war  of  Brazil,  of  England,  and  of  France  have,  within  the  past  year,  been 
within  the  waters  claim**d  by  that  Government,  and  have  visited  Asuncion,  the 
capital.  I  presume,  therefore,  that  the  decree  has  been  virtually,  if  not  officially, 
an  nulled.     ♦    *    » 
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A. 

United  States  Steamer  Water  Witch, 

Montevideo,  March  9, 1855. 

Mr.  Editor:  I  recognize  in  your  paper  of  the  —  March  an  article  copied  from 
the  Seminario  as  the  production  of  the  President  of  "  the  republic."  It  is  with 
profound  respect  and  all  due  deference  that  I  presume  to  diflfer,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  any  point  of  international  law,  with  a  person  of  his  deep  learning,  enlarged, 
liberal,  and  intelligent  views,  and  of  his  eleyaiBd  position,  but  in  the  article 
alluded  to,  touching  the  glorious  attack  made  by  the  fort  at  Itapiru  upon  the 
Water  Witch,  there  are  exclusive  rights  assumed  for  the  Government  of  Paraguay 
which,  it  appears  to  my  humble  judgment,  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of 
nations. 

On  the  question  whether  there  are  or  not  two,  three,  or  more  channels  in  the  river 
Parana,  between  the  shores  of  Paraguay  and  Corrientes,  and  whether  the  main 
channel  is  or  is  not  on  the  Corrientes  side,  I  shall  not  presume  to  advance  an 
opinion  at  variance  with  that  of  his  excellency,  because  his  should  be  taken  as  the 
very  best  authority;  but  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  state,  in  justification  of  the 
Water  Witch  being  out  of  the  main  channel,  as  established  by  his  excellency,  that 
she  was  being  directed  by  a  pilot  who  had  been  recommended  to  me,  and  that  it 
is  our  custom  on  board  of  American  vessels  to  concede  to  pilots  the  right  to  give 
the  course  and  direction.  This  pilot,  having  something  of  an  instinctive  dres^  of 
this  Paraguay  fort,  endeavored  to  discover  a  channel  on  the  Corrientes  side,  and 
in  doing  so  ran  the  steamer  aground  in  6  feet  of  water.  To  haul  her  off  occupied  a 
short  time  and  occasioned  the  loss  of  an  anchor,  which,  singular  to  say,  was  neither 
seen  at  the  fort  (notwithstanding  the  laughing  of  the  men  on  board  was  heard) 
nor  mentioned  in  any  of  the  luminous  effusions  on  the  su\)ject  from  Paraguav. 

The  pilot  failing  to  discover  a  channel  on  the  Corrientes  side,  and  having  been 
previously  told  in  Corrientes,  as  subsequently  came  to  light,  that  he  must  at  this 
point  keep  close  to  the  Paraguay  shore,  directed  the  vessel  into  that  channel  after 
she  bad  been  gotten  afloat. 

This  is  tolerably  good  evidence  to  me  that  there  was  no  channel  of  more  than  6 
feet  at  that  time  on  the  Corrientes  side,  and,  moreover,  that  the  main  channel  of 
the  river  wt\s  on  the  Paraguay  side.  But  as  his  excellency  is  of  a  different  opinion 
I  will  not  presume  to  argue  the  point.  I  simply  indulge  the  hope  that  it  ma^r  suit 
the  wisdom  of  his  excellency  to  call  in  requisition  some  of  the  abundant  intel- 
lectual resources  of  Paraguay  for  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  **  the  narrow 
channel  of  the  Parana  at  (tapiru  is  not  the  main  channel."  I  feel  satisfied  that  I 
may  assume  the  responsibility  of  satisfying  his  excellency  that  any  expedition  of 
the  kind  designed  by  Paraguay  will  meiet  with  no  opposition  from  the  Argentine 
Government  in  ascending  the  main  channel  on  the  Corrientes  side— at  least  I  do 
not  think  that  his  exploring  vessel  will  be  fired  into. 

This  difference  of  opinion  between  his  excellency  and  myself  as  to  the  direction 
of  the  main  channel  is  not  a  matter  of  such  grave  import  as  is  that  touching 
the  exclusive  right  to  or  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  the  Parana  as  is 
set  forth  in  the  communication  alluded  to. 

President  Lopez  says:  **  Why  absolutely  persist  in  infringing  a  measure,  a  rule 
which  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  in  pursuance  of  its  rights,  has  established, 
governing  the  narrow  channel  in  front  of  Itapiru?  Why  aim  to  force  this  passage, 
when  the  principal  channel  on  the  Corrientes  side  is  free  to  all  the  wor.d?  " 

Herf'  is  one  channel  of  a  river,  the  common  boundary  between  the  Argentine 
Confederation  and  Paraguay,  claimed  by  the  Government  of  Paraguay  as  her 
exclusive  right  because'  it  is  more  on  the  Paraguay  side  of  the  river,  while,  with 
magnanimous  generosity,  the  channel  on  the  Corrientes  side,  if  there  be  one,  is  by 
the  same  Government  declared  '*  free  to  all  the  world."' 

This  may  he  in  accordance  with  some  new  code  of  international  law  which  has 
been  established  by  his  excellency  and  for  the  government  of  nations  that  may 
aspire  to  friendly  relations  with  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  but  it  certainly  is 
at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  code  which  is  recognized  by  most  nations 
as  the  ••  law  of  nations.*' 

I  (luote  Wheaton  on  the  Laws  of  Nations  (])age  242) :  '*  Where  a  navigable  river 
forms  the  boundary  of  conterminous  states  the  middle  of  the  channel  or  thalweg 
is  generally  taken  as  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  States,  the  presump- 
tion of  law  being  that  the  right  of  navigation  is  common  to  both,"  etc. 

Page  24;}:  '•  It  seems  that  this  right  draws  after  it  the  incidental  right  of  using 
all  the  means  which  are  necessary  to  secure  enjoyment  of  the  principal  right  itself. 
Thus  the  Roman  law,  which  considered  navigable  rivers  as  public  or  common 
pro(»erty,  declared  that  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  shores  was  incident  to  that  of  the 
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water,  and  that  the  right  to  navigate  a  river  involved  the  right  to  moor  vessels  to  its 
banks,  to  load  and  nnJoad  cargoes,  etc.  The  public  jurists  apply  this  principle  of 
the  Roman  civil  law  to  the  same  case  between  nations  and  infer  the  right  to  use 
the  adjacent  land  for  these  purposes,  as  means  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the 
end  for  which  the  free  navisration  of  the  water  is  permitted/' 

Page  244:  **By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  the  commercial  navigation  of 
rivers  which  separate  different  States  or  flow  through  their  respective  territories 
was  declared  to  be  entirely  free  in  their  whole  course,  from  the  point  where  each 
river  becomes  navigable  to  its  mouth, '  etc. 

At  page  24^:  **The  right  of  the  United  States  to  participate  with  Spain  in  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi  was  rested  by  the  American  Government  on 
the  sentiment  written  in  deep  characters  on  the  heart  of  man  that  the  ocean  is 
cree  to  all  men  and  its  rivers  to  all  their  inhabitants.  This  natural  right  was 
found  to  be  universally  acknowledged  and  protected  in  all  tracts  of  country  united 
under  the  same  x>olitical  society  by  laying  the  navigable  rivers  open  to  all  their 
inhabitants." 

At  page  351:  *'  It  was  a  principle  that  the  right  to  a  thing  gives  the  right  to  the 
means  without  which  it  could  not  be  used;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  means  follow 
the  end.  Thus  a  right  to  navigate  a  river  draws  to  it  a  right  to  moor  vessels  to 
its  shores,  to  land  on  them  in  cases  of  distress  or  for  other  necessary  purx>ose6.'* 
This  principle  was  founded  in  natural  reason,  was  evidenced  by  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  and  declared  by  the  writers  (the  principal  writer  on  international 
law)  before  ([uoted. 

Judging  from  the  above  quotations,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  there  is  guarantied 
by  the  law  of  nations  to  the  Argentine  Confederation— one  of  the  ^'conterminoos 
States*' — the  free  and  peaceful  use  of  the  river  Parana  in  all  its  parts,  regardless  of 
this  or  that  channel,  wheresoever  it  may  form  the  common  boundary  between  the 
Confe<leration  and  Paraguay.  This  being  granted,  I  then  claim,  under  authority 
from  the  Argentine  Confederation,  the  right  for  the  Water  Witch  to  explore  any 
and  every  portion  of  the  Parana  River  which  she,  as  one  of  the  conterminous 
States.  w'oTud  have  the  right  to  navigate. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  discussion  or  decision  of  questions  of  disputed 
limits  between  Paraguay  and  the  other  States,  for  there  would  be  as  many  ques- 
tions as  she  has  contiguous  States,  but  I  do  assert,  notwithstanding  1  difler  with 
such  high  and  learned  authority  as  the  President  of  Paraguay,  that  every  principle 
of  international  law,  right,  and  propriety  justified  the  Water  Witch  in  ascending 
the  Parana  to  the  extent  of  the  territory  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  to 
the  use  of  any  part  of  that  river  within  those  limits. 

However  widely  we  may  differ  on  this  point,  there  is  one  sentiment  advanced  by 
his  excellency  in  which  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  assure  him  that  we  agree  most  per- 
fectly, and  that  is  his  anticipation  as  to  the  tone  of  public  opinion  amongst  all 
civilized  nations  touching  the  attack  upon  the  Wafer  Witch.  He  expresses  him- 
self thus:  ''Already  we  seem  to  read  in  the  columns  of  foreign  periodicals  the 
attack  upon  or  conflict  with  the  Water  Witch  represented  in  a  false  light.  It  will 
be  said  that  a  vessel  engaged  in  a  scientific  work,  at  the  moment  in  which  she  was 
determining  the  topographic  position  of  this  or  that  point,  was  attacked  and  sunk 
by  a  horde  of  savages!  Already  we  are  prepared  to  hear  that  Paraguay  is  a  coun- 
try behind  the  age,  wanting  in  intelligence:  that  by  her.  progress  and  science  are 
trodden  down,  and  such  is  her  hatred  to  foreigners  that  she  would  sooner  hold 
communication  with  the  ferocious  beasts  of  the  desert. " 

I  agree  with  his  excellency  that  such  will  unquestionably  be  the  estimation  in 
which  this  act  will  be  held  by  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth;  but  as  the  Gov- 
ernment alone  is  responsible  for  such  an  outrage  upon  international  right  and 
courtesy,  the  people  of  Paraguay,  who  are  very  good  people,  should  not  suffer  in 
public  estimation  from  an  act  which,  I  feel  assured,  they  neither  counseled  nor 
approved.  Now.  Mr.  Editor,  I  think  we  are  irresistibly  brought  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Water  Witch,  with  an  armament  of  three  boat  howitzers,  designed  as  a 
defense  solely  against  savages,  with  a  crew  diminished  by  one  half  in  efiiciency, 
and  with  one  officer,  save  the  engineers  (the  other  officers  and  the  rest  of  the  crew 
having  been  detailed  for  other  duty  i.  while  in  the  rightful  and  peaceable  explora- 
tion of  a  river,  in  which  exploration  the  whole  world  is  as  much  interested  as  the 
United  States,  and  their  neighboring  State's  more  than  any  others,  is  fired  into  by 
order  of  President  Lopez:  that  a  fort  is  armed  and  garrisoned,  an  encamjjnient 
forme<l  of  thousands  of  soldiers  to  arrest  the  Water  Witch  in  her  scientific  work, 
and  then  she  is  fired  into,  as  though  she  aimed  at  a  demolition  of  the  whole  encamp- 
ment. The  scene  at  the  encampment  is  thus  graphically  described  by  his  excel- 
lency, which  certainly  does  honor  to  the  gallant  defenders  of  their  country  against 
Buch  odds:  **In  order  to  uncierstand  how,  at  the  first  intelligence  of  the  occurrence 
at  Itapiru,  in-  the  encampment  of  the  Paso  de  la  Patria.  all  the  troops  put  them- 
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selves  in  motion,  each  soldier  believed  that  the  hour  of  combat  had  arrived,  and 
enthusiasm  pervaded  the  ranks  as  if  the  country  were  in  danger  and  each  man  had 
been  called  to  defend  his  threatened  fireside." 

With  this  view  of  the  case  as  set  forth  under  authority  of  international  law, 
and  with  the  representation  of  the  occurrences  as  given  by  President  Lopez,  I 
agree  with  him  perfectly  in  this  anticipation  as  to  the  opinion  which  every  civil- 
ized community  will  form  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay. 

Permit  me.  Mr.  Editor,  before  concluding  this  communication,  to  quote  from  an 
editorial  in  your  paper  of  the  2d.  You  say:  *'  In  view  of  the  accounts  as  given  on 
both  sides,  we  should  in  truth  declare  that  had  we  found  ourselves  in  the  place  of 
the  commandant  of  Itapiru,  we  should  have  done  as  he  did — that  is,  have  fired  into 
the  Water  Witch/* 

In  this  opinion  I  agree  with  you  perfectly;  but,  Mr.  Editor,  will  you  take  one 
step  further  and  inform  your  readers  had  you  been  in  the  situation  of  President 
Lopez,  would  you  have  issued  such  orders  to  the  commandant  of  Itapiru? 

Th.  J.  Page. 


B. 

Elizabeth  City,  Union  County,  N,  J., 

July  SO,  1867. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  20th  reached  me  on  the  25th.  I  am  astonished 
to  learn  the  course  you  state  that  Mr.  Peden  has  pursued  and  agree  with  yon  fully 
in  the  statement  in  relation  to  the  men,  the  report  you  made,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  man  whom  you  reported  as  being  irresponsible  for  his  own  conduct—in 
other  terms,  as  ''non  compos  meutis.'* 

I  have  no  recollection  of  your  leaving  with  me  a  written  report.    I  find  none 
among  my  papers.    Should  I,  however,  come  across  such  a  paper,  I  will  send  it  to 
you.    My  impression  is  that  you  retained  the  statement  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  men's  conduct. 
Truly  yours, 

W.  D.  Salter, 
Capt.  Thos.  J.  Page,  U.  S.  N., 

Washijigton,  D,  C, 


Statement  of  Commander  Page, 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  setting  forth  the  acts  of  usurpation  of  President 
Lopez  a|j:ainst  the  American  company,  which  had  been  established  in  Paraguay 
under  such  favorable  auspices,  that  the  quo  animo  of  the  men  should  be  made  to 
appear,  which,  according  to  public  opinion  throughout  the  whole  country  of 
La  Plata,  as  well  as  in  Paraguay,  wheresoever  this  opinion  could  be  arrived  at, 
was  to  reap  for  his  own  perbonal  benefit  the  profits  likely  to  accrue  to  this  com- 
pany. In  one  branch  of  its  operations  (the  cigar  factory)  a  number  of  hands 
(women)  had  been  instructed  in  the  making  of  cigars  so  far  as  to  make  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  distinguish  by  appearance  their  manufacture  from  the  best  of 
Habana  make.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  American  company  one  of  President 
Lopez  8  sons  immediately  went  into  the  cigar  business  with  these  same  operatives. 

President  Loi)ez  is.  in  addition  to  his  supremacy  in  the  Government  and  over 
the  nation,  the  great  farmer  and  merchant  of  Paraguay.  Throughout  the  country 
there  are  well-stocked  estencias  and  stores  of  goods  in  which  his  family  is  directly 
interested.  Whatsoever  conflicts  with  his  pecuniary  interests  would  of  course 
meet  with  his  opposition  and  conse([uent  failure.  He  should  therefore  be  made  a 
partner  in  all  enterprises  set  on  foot  by  foreigners;  otherwise,  their  success  would 
oe  problematical. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Th,  J,  Page. 


The  general  opinion  here  is  that  President  Lopez,  who  did  not  at  first  believe  in 
the  success  of  your  enterprise,  when  he  learned  the  near  arrival  of  your  steam- 
boats, laid  hold  of  the  first  pretext  to  violate  the  property  of  the  company  and  to 
expel  it  from  the  country  because  it  gave  him  umbrage.  Under  the  name  of  the 
State  he  monopolizes  all  to  the  profit  of  his  family,  and  will  not  permit  a  serioos 
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rivalry  in  his  commercial  transactions,  which  embrace  all  branches.    North  Amer- 
ican indnstry  and  energy  onght,  then,  to  be  the  first  sacrificed. 

Euo.  Guillemot, 
Chargi  des  IntereU  FrangaU  au  Paraguay. 


E. 

77i€  United  States  and  Paraguay  Navigation  Company^  composed  of  citizens  of 
different  States  of  the  Union^  acting  utider  a  charter  granted  by  the  general  assem- 
bly of  Rhode  Island^  respectfully  submit  the  following  statement  of  their  claim 
upon  the  Oovemment  of  Paraguay ^  and  the  grounds  thereof. 

Many  of  the  members  of  said  company  having  been  heretofore  largely  engaged 
in  foreign  commerce,  and  being  desirous  of  opening  the  interior  waters  of  Soath 
America  to  American  trade  and  indnstry,  trusted  to  the  favorable  disposition  of 
the  Government  of  Paraguay  to  such  enterprises,  as  declared  by  the  puolic  decree 
of  that  Government  of  20th  May,  1845.  These  decrees  set  forth  that  *'  the  supreme 
National  GK)vemment,  desiring  to  develop  and  stimulate  the  industry  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  the  Republic,  and  considering  that  one  of  the  means  most 
adequate  to  this  result  is  to  define  and  secure  the  conditions  and  rights  of  all  who 
shall  unite  for  such  useful  ends,  decree,'*  among  other  things,  *'  article  third,  that 
whoever  shall  introduce  iuto  the  Republic  any  foreign  discovery  shall  enjoy  the 
same  advantages  as  if  he  was  the  inventor;"  among  which  advantages,  in  article 
fitth,  is  **  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  patent  for  from  five  to  ten  years; "  and 
that  law  was  applied  by  the  secretary  of  state  of  that  country  to  an  enterprise  such 
as  was  undertaken  by  this  company,  as  appears  in  a  letter  from  that  gentleman, 
then  engaged  in  a  special  mission  to  the  court  of  Brazil,  addressed  to  the  then  late 
special  agent  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  Paraguay,  dated  Rio 
Janeiro,  December  15, 1848.  from  which  the  following  extract  is  submitted: 

**  In  the  said  decree  President  Lopez  has  resolved  all  questions  which  could  arise 
in  regard  to  privileges  and  premiums.  If  you  introduce  into  the  country  machines 
or  new  means  of  industry  which  the  country  does  not  now  possess,  this  decree 
gives  you  the  monopoly  for  ten  years  at  least,  and  you  do  not  require  a  special 
concession." 

The  official  gazette  contains  decrees  securing  to  foreigners  further  benefits  of 
naturalization,  but  the  members  of  this  company  preferred  that  their  agents  and 
employees,  whether  engaged  in  manufactures  or  commerce,  should  at  all  times 
have  the  protection  of  American  citizenship,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  entire 
enterprise  they  relied  with  the  fullest  confiilence  upon  the  power  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  their  own  Government  to  protect  from  outrage  and  spoliation  the  persons 
and  property  of  American  citizens. 

The  company  being  prepared  by  the  long  commercial  experience  of  some  of  its 
members,  by  the  researches  of  others  into  a!l  the  published  sources  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  productions  of  the  interior  of  South  America,  and  also  by  the  per- 
sonal observation  of  its  president  and  of  its  general  agent  in  that  region,  invested 
in  the  two  expeditions  to  Paraguay  a  capital  of  some  $oOO,000  in  the  purchase  of 
sail  and  steam  vessels,  in  articles  of  American  manufacture,  and  in  a  great  variety 
of  machines  and  Implements,  such  as  steam  engines,  sawmills,  cotton  gins,  plan- 
ing machines,  sugar  mills,  brick  machines,  rice  mills,  agricultural  tools.  et<!.,  a 
particular  inventory  ot  which  was  attached  to  the  memorial  now  on  tile  in  the 
Department  of  State;  and  sent  out  a  large  corps  of  mechanics  and  others  skilled 
in  the  use  of  such  machinery  and  in  the  care  of  such  vessels  and  m  the  conduct  of 
the  various  depai-tineuts  of  business  in  which  they  were  to  be  employed. 

A  complete  account  of  the  amount  and  mode  of  thisexijenditure,  and  of  the  per- 
sons and  articles  sent  to  said  country,  has  been  presented  under  the  oath  of  the 
officers  of  the  company.  The  company  are  ready  to  exhibit  vouchers  or  any  fur- 
ther verification  thereof  that  the  Department  may  reijuire. 

Notwithstanding  unforeseen  delays,  upon  the  arrival  of  tho  expedition  at  Asun- 
cion, the  capital  of  Paraguay,  in  October,  1853,  the  agents  of  the  company  were 
received  with  the  greatest  favor.  Permission  to  purchase  land  was  conceded  by 
the  President;  the  use  of  Government  barracks  was  granted  to  the  company,  free 
of  expense,  for  the  use  of  their  employees;  a  loan  ot  money  was  made  upon  the 
credit  of  the  company  for  a  term  of  two  years;  a  large  number  of  persons  were 
impressed  by  the  Government  and  paid  by  the  company  to  work  in  their  cigar  fac- 
tory and  other  establishments. 

The  President,  Lopez,  accepted  in  his  official  capacity  the  presents  sent  him  by 
the  company,  and  granted  many  other  extraordinary  facilities  for  their  operations. 
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In  verification  of  these  statements  we  refer  to  the  affidavit  of  W.  E.  Hines,  general 
cashier  of  the  company  in  Paraguay,  hereunto  annexed. 

The  Government  of  Paraguay  has  never  denied,  but  makes  a  boast  of  these  facts. 
We  give  an  instance  of  its  decrees  for  our  benefit  and  also  the  letter  accepting  and 
returning  presents.    ' 

"The  justice  of  peace  of  Ipian^will  select  from  the  natives  of  the  suppressed 
community  10  men.  bachelors  or  married,  of  good  conduct  and  assiduous  in  labor. 
and  will  deliver  them  to  the  citizen  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Edward  Augustus  Hoi>- 
kins,  to  be  destined  to  work  for  him  during  one  vear  in  his  establishment  at  San 
Antonio,  with  the  monthly  wages  of  §3,  which  he  offers  to  pay,  and  providing 
victuals,  upon  the  condition  that  every  Saturdav,  after  concluding  the  labors  of 
the  day,  they  can  retire  to  their  lodgings,  and  will  present  themselves  the  follow- 
ing Monday  at  daybreak;  and  that  they  will  receive  said  salary  every  two  months, 
on  condition,  also,  that  if  any  one  of  the  10  individuals  should  happen  not  to  be  of 
good  character  required,  they  will  be  withdrawn  with  less  wages  for  the  days  they 
have  had  hire  in  proportion  to  that  assigned  to  men  of  labor,  and  will  be  supplied 
by  men  capable  of  performing  the  labors  of  the  contract,  it  being  recommended  to 
said  justice  of  peace  to  make  the  best  choice  of  workmen.  The  same  order  will  be 
understood  on  the  same  terms  by  the  justice  of  peace  of  Guarambar6.*' 


Letter  of  President  Lopez^  accepting  presents, 

Asuncion,  November  II,  1853, 

My  Esteemed  Sir:  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  estimable  note  of  the 
9th  instant  in  which,  pursuant  to  instruction,  *'  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
navigation  company  present  the  governor  of  the  Republic  with  a  tlag,  worked  in 
silk  by  the  ladies  of  tne  shareholders  of  the  company." 

I  have  also  received  another  letter  of  the  same  date,  in  which  your  honor  offers 
for  my  acceptance  a  carriage,  as  a  gift  offered  to  my  person.  Yon  will  allow  me 
to  answer  you  on  these  two  referred  favors,  accepting  as  I  do  with  due  apprecia- 
tion m  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  Repaolic  the  two  mentioned  presents, 
although  your  honor  was  pleased  to  express  that  the  carriage  was  a  particular 
offer  to  my  person,  because,  appreciating  as  I  do  this  declaration,  I  could  not  help 
remarking  an  inscription  on  a  plate  adhered  to  said  carriage,  ''Presented  to  His 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic,*'  without  expressing  my  name— a  cir- 
cumstance which  does  not  allow  my  delicacy  to  accept  it  as  made  to  my  person, 
but  to  the  governor,  who,  it  is  notorious,  bears  the  title  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic. 

With  this  friendly  explanation  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  honor  and  to  the 
company  which  you  represent,  and  beg  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  accept 
what  the  collector- general  has  orders  to  offer  you  as  a  small  demonstration  of  the 
esteem  and  gratitude  of  this  Government. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  renewing  to  your  honor  the  security  of  my  sincere  and 
friendly  regards. 

Your  most  obedient,  Carlo  Antonio  Lopez, 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Hopkins. 

Consul  of  the  United  States, 

Encouraged  by  this  reception,  and  yet  more  by  our  knowledge  of  the  products 
of  the  country,  consisting  among  other  things  of  valuable  woods,  of  which  twenty 
varieties  were  sent  us,  of  a  large  collection  of  gums  and  resins,  includiu'^  India 
rubber,  many  of  which  were  analyzed  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Hayes,  a  copy  of  which  analy- 
sis was  presented  ^vith  the  original  memorial  to  the  Department  of  State,  and 
which  furnished  every  encouragement  to  prosecute  the  enterprise  with  renewed 
zeal  jmd,  still  further,  by  the  great  profit  of  some  400  per  cent  realized  upon  the 
manufactured  tobacco  of  Paraguay,  the  company  equipped  a  second  expedition, 
which  sailed  in  June,  IS") I,  destined  directly  for  Paraguay. 

While  the  company  were  thus  engaged  at  home  their  agents  had  purchased  a 
lar^e  building  in  Asuncion  for  a  cigar  factory,  and  had  instructed  for  many 
niontlis  more  than  lOi)  operatives  in  that  business;  they  had  selected  and  pur- 
chased a  mill  site  at  San  Antonio,  4  leagues  from  the  capital,  where  their  steam 
engine  and  sawmills  were  already  in  most  profitable  employ,  and  were  engaged 
in  setting  up  their  other  machinery,  and  had  organized  a  system  of  trade  with  the 
people  in  the  natural  pro<lucts  of  the  country. 

San  Antonio  is  situated  12  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Asuncion,  in  one  of  the 
most  densely  populated  districts  of  Paraguay. 
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Vessels  of  2  feet  greater  draft  of  water  can  be  taken  alon^xside  of  the  shore  than 
can  ever  go  to  Asuncion  all  the  year  round  on  account  of  the  intervening  bar  of 
Lambare.  During  our  possession  of  it  its  business  greatly  increased,  and  11 
vessels  were  there  at  one  time  loading  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  of  the  country  for 
exportation  to  the  lower  provinces.  The  advantage  of  the  locality  is  seen  at  once 
when  we  remember  that  it  is  exactly  opposite  the  southern  mouth  of  the  Pilco- 
mayo  River,  which  comes  down  from  the  silver  mines  of  Potosi  in  Bolivia,  and 
in  full  sight  of  inexhaustible  forests  in  the  Chaco  ot  the  finest  timber  in  the 
world  to  be  had  for  the  cutting,  and  situated  upon  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
Pilcomayo  which  would  float  it  tx)  the  door  of  our  mills.  The  sawmill  was  upon 
the  immediate  bank  of  the  river  Paraguay,  which  presented  there  a  natural  wharf 
of  stone  sufficient  for  vessels  drawing  15  feet  of  water.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
mill  the  Paraguay  River  received  the  permanent  stream  of  San  Antonio,  the  only 
one  furnishing  any  water  power  within  1,500  miles  ot*  navigation  from  the  ocean 
on  either  bank  of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Paraguay,  which  rivers,  as  d'Azara  has 
long  since  published,  offer  no  mill  sites,  nor  sufficient  declinations  of  stream  or 
altitude  of  banks  to  permit  the  construction  of  dams.  The  sawmill  in  operation 
at  San  Antonio,  running  ten  hours  in  the  day,  cut  over  700  feet  of  timber.  (See 
depositions  of  Ferguson  and  Boyd. )  The  price  currents  of  Buenos  Ajrres  show 
tt&t  the  price  of  lumber  in  that  market  varies  from  50  to  63^  cents  per  running 
vara  of  84  inches.  The  company  had  sent  out  in  the  second  expedition  eight 
additional  saws,  knowing  that  Buenos  Ayres  is  one  of  the  largest  lumber  markets 
in  the  world,  and  the  supply  of  timber  in  the  forests  adjacent  to  San  Antonio  was 
inexhaustible,  and  that  there  was  no  other  sawmill  south  of  the  equator  east  of 
the  Andes  and  no  mill  site  for  1,500  miles  on  these  rivers  but  our  own.  These 
saws  alone  would  bring  us  $275,000  per  annum.  In  reference  to  the  cigar  factory, 
the  refuse  or  badly  made  cigars  from  the  apprentices'  hands,  were  sold  at  the 
door  of  the  factory  for  §10  per  thousand.  (See  company  books.)  Cigars  sold  in 
Providence  at  $20  and  $80  per  thousand  (see  books  of  the  agents  in  Providence). 
cost  $2.50  to  $8  per  thousand.  (See  books  of  the  company.)  Hence  the  net 
profits  were  400  to  500  per  cent.  At  the  time  of  stoppage  we  were  making  250.000 
per  month  and  should  have  been  making  long  ere  this,  if  unmolested,  at  least 
1,000,000  per  month.  For  115  operatives  (the  number  at  work  when  closed), 
when  another  six  months  or  a  year  had  made  them  skillful,  would  make  800  per 
day  each,  or  in  twenty-six  days,  7,800  per  month,  which,  multiplied  by  115  equals 
897.000,  for  which  estimate  we  refer  with  entire  confidence  to  onr  owii  apprentice 
books  now  under  seal  and  also  to  any  cigar  makers  in  the  United  States  or  Cuba. 

We  had,  as  proved  by  our  books,  140  people  in  our  em])loy  at  the  time  in  which 
Lopez  shut  up  our  factories,  who  were  gaining  from  $8  to  $10  per  month— fabulous 
{irices  to  be  gained  by  Paraguayans  and  never  equaled  before  or  since.  What, 
then,  would  have  been  our  gains  if  we  had  been  allowed  to  place  in  operation  our 
sugar  mills,  flour  mill,  brick  machine,  planing  mill,  cotton  gins,  rice  mills,  etc., 
only  awaiting  their  turns  to  be  put  up? 

The  pi  ice  of  common  brown  sugar  was  25  cents  per  pound — cost  of  manufacture 
to  us,  2  cents;  of  bricks,  $24  per  thousand— to  us,  §J5;  of  lumber,  the  running  vara 
of  34  inches,  50  to  62^  cents— to  us  the  manufacture,  10  cents;  and  all  other  things 
of  first  necessity  in  equal  ratio.  We  should  have  had  to-day  in  our  employ  1,5U0 
X)ersons  enriching  and  civilizing  the  country. 

The  second  expedition  took  out  some  22  additional  artisans,  among  them 
machinists  and  engineers,  sawmill  men,  coopers  and  packers,  carpenters,  join- 
ers, and  steamboat  men  for  two  steamers,  all  with  their  implements  of  industry — 
worthless  in  a  country  like  Buenos  Ayres,  devoid  of  streams  and  trees.  By  the 
cooper  establishment  alone  we  expected  to  make  many  thousands  of  dollars  ])er 
annum  in  saving  the  enormous  quantity  of  hides  wasted  in  Paraguay  by  ])acking 
in  them  the  exports  of  the  country,  such  as  verba,  tobacco,  sugar,  molasses  (far 
better  preserved  in  wood),  as  well  as  in  supplying  the  lower  provinces  and  the 
cities  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  with  pipes  and  barrels  now  and  always 
worth  enormous  prices. 

On  all  this  machinery,  by  the  organic  law  of  the  country,  we  were,  and  still  are, 
entitled  to  from  five  to' ten  years'  i)atent  right.     (See  decree  of  May.  is  15.) 

Imagine  such  an  interest  in  the  lumber  trade  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Parana 
and  La  Plata,  to  say  nothing  of  any  other  branch  of  industry!  These  are  the 
thoughts  and  inducements  which  caused  us  to  place  our  capital  in  that  distant 
country.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  the  full 
amount  of  indemnity  claimed  by  us  is  far  below  what  our  attention,  energies,  and 
capital  would  have  most  surely  given  to  us.  California  and  Australia  have  done 
much  more  than  we  claim  here  for  men  who  never  meddled  with  the  mines, 
whereas  Paraguay  and  adjoining  countries  are  C'alifornias  in  wealth,  with  as 
much  or  more  to  offer  to  the  enterprising  man  under  any  government  save  that 
of  Lopez.     (See  affidavit  of  Hale. ) 
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It  may  well  be  supposed  that  we  did  not  volnntarily  abandon  such  brilliant 
prospects — that  from  no  will  of  onrs  the  fruits  of  this  eDtei*prise  have  turned  to 
ashes  on  our  lips.  But  it  might  excite  surprise  in  a  mind  not  familiar  with  the 
character  and  policy  of  the  Government  of  Paraguav  that  its  Government  should 
wantonly  break  up  and  destroy  an  enterprise  so  fraught  with  benefit  to  that 
country;  but  to  one  who  has  traced  its  presumptuous  folly  in  the  rejection  of  our 
treaty  and  its  attack  upon  the  Water  Witch  it  will  be  no  surprise  that  it  has 
treated  American  citizens  with  more  indignity  and  wrong  than  it  offered  to  the 
American  Government,  or  that  toward  our  enterprise  its  conduct  at  last  has  been 
that  of  high-handed  outrage,  spoliation,  and  destruction. 

To  those  familiar  with  its  policy  by  residence  in  those  countries — to  sue  h  men 
as  Captain  Page  and  the  French  charge.  Guillemot,  whose  statements  are  before 
the  cconmittee— its  conduct  toward  us  is  capable  of  easy  solution;  and  they  speak 
not  merely  their  own  opinions,  but,  as  they  tell  us,  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  in 
those  countrie.)  who  venture  to  express  an  independent  opinion. 

The  cause,  indeed,  of  the  conduct  of  Lopez  is  found  in  two  facts:  First,  that  his 
Government  is  that  of  an  absolute  despotism,  and  his  policy  one  of  selfish  and 
grasping  monopoly.  His  Government,  a  titular  republic,  but  a  r»E^  despotism, 
greatly  resembles  the  system  of  Dr.  Francia  in  its  absolute  character.  Lopez 
issues  his  decrees  from  time  to  time,  as  he  pleases,  proclaims  them  by  trumpeters 
in  the  streets,  posts  them  up  in  two  public  places,  and  calls  them  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  He  has  what  is  called  a  council  and  a  congress,  but  the  power  of  no 
emperor  in  Christendom  is  more  absolute  than  that  of  Lopez.  In  fact,  the  official 
correspondence  In  the  Department  of  State,  from  sources  most  favorable  to  him^ 
proves,  and  constantly  asserts,  that  the  president  is  the  Government  of  Paraguay. 

He  has  departed  from  the  policy  of  Dr.  Francia,  in  his  system  of  exclusion,  but 
has  only  changed  it;  so  that  by  his  public  decrees  he  invites  foreign  enterprise  and 
intelligence  to  his  country,  and  then  endeavors  to  appropriate  the  benefit  of  the 
improvements  and  the  wealth  they  bring  to  the  coffers  of  himself  and  family.  The 
Commercial  Relations,  vol.  1.  published  by  our  (iovernraent,  show  some  of  the 
decrees  of  monopoly  which  he  has  issued,  and  the  frivolous  reasons  which  he  Kives 
for  them. 

In  these  facts  we  find  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  for  our  success  excited  his 
jealousy.  The  great  profits  of  our  business  tempted  his  selfish  monopolizing  spirit. 
He  applied  to  our  leading  operatives  in  the  cigar  business,  already  carried  on  by 
us  extensively  in  Asuncion,  to  leave  our  employment  and  establish  works  for  him. 
(Soe  affidavits  of  Morales.  Font,  Orihuela,  and  others,  taken  on  the  spot.)  They 
refused:  and  when,  afterwards,  he  broke  up  the  establishment,  and  forbade  the 
employees  to  work  longer  for  us,  though  they  then  had  $825  of  advance  wages  from  us 
he  had  not  the  shame  to  wait  for  our  withdrawal  from  the  country,  but  immedi- 
ately employed  the  operatives  we  had  trained  in  a  cigar  factory  in  the  name  of  his 
son  Binancio.  He  rewards  himself  further,  for  the  manufacture  of  these  cigars 
in  imitation  of  those  of  Habana  (some  of  our  men  were  Cubans),  with  freedom 
from  export  duty  (manufactured  tobacco  pays  15  per  cent  export  duty),  and  50 
cents  premium  per  thousand  cigars  from  the  national  treasury. 

We  will  now  examine  the  methods  he  employed  for  the  destruction  of  our 
enterprii^e. 

In  the  first  place,  look  at  the  decrees  he  published;  in  the  second  place,  at  his 
action  against  us;  first  indlrtct  through  the  populace,  and  then  direct  and  conclu- 
sive through  his  officials. 

The  depotism  of  the  Government  and  its  monopolizing  spirit  are  certainly  no 
excuse  for  its  violation  of  its  own  published  decrees,  to  which  we  referred  in  the 
opening  of  our  statement,  and  upon  the  faith  of  which  we  acted;  or  for  its  appro- 
priation of  the  processes  and  improvements  whose  introduction  he  favored  by  acts 
as  well  as  by  decrees,  but  whose  continued  use  and  profits  he  has  taken  from  us, 
and  given,  a  part,  at  least,  to  his  son.     (See  Page's  statement.) 

The  Government  of  Paraguay  proceeded  to  issue  certain  decrees  revoking  the 
title  to  lands  in  San  Antonio,  imposing  regulations  and  impossible  conditions  in 
the  conduct  of  our  business,  and  divesting  us  of  the  privileges  we  had  theretofore 
enjoyed.  Some  of  these  decrees  we  append,  that  the  committee  may  see  at  once 
their  frivolous,  arbitrary,  and  ex  post  facto  character,  and  that  it  was  impossible, 
under  them,  to  carry  on  our  business  in  the  country,  since,  by  the  fifth  article  or 
the  decree  of  August  20,  185'!,  it  is  provided  ttiat  '*all  meetings  of  foreigners, 
exce])t  for  the  ostensible  object  of  visiting  and  innocent  diversions,  are  forbidden 
by  day  and  by  night."  Nor  could  they  any  longer  purchase  land  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  enterprise,  for  by  the  ninth  **  the  sale  of  lands  to  foreigners  is  prohib- 
ited until  further  orders." 

The  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  articles  show  also  the  animus  of  the 
Government,  which  is  not  at  all  relieved  by  the  vague  promise  in  the  fifteenth. 
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The  decree  revoking  the  title  of  the  San  Antonio  lands,  admitting,  for  arsnment 
Bake,  the  recital  of  facts  which  we  do  not,  however,  for  a  moment  concede  to  be 
tme  (the  chief  of  which  we  will  soon  consider),  is  open  to  these  remarks:  That 
the  Government  took  no  exception  to  the  act  of  its  own  officer  ratifying  the  sale 
until  the  lapse  of  some  five  months;  nor  does  it  provide  for  the  restoration  of  the 
land  to  the  alleged  owner,  bat  the  same  is  to  be  secured  to  the  nse  of  the  Govern- 
ment; nor  was  any  compensation  made  to  the  company  for  their  large  expendi- 
tures and  improvements  npon  it. 

One  of  the  chiet  reasons  set  up  by  Lopez  for  his  conduct  is  the  charge  of  fraud 
in  procuring  the  title  to  a  portion  of  the  San  Antonio  lands.  This  is  set  up  in  his 
message  to  his  congress,  under  date  of  14th  March,  lb54,  as  well  as  in  his  decrees. 

The  charse  is,  that  the  mother  of  the  minors  who  owned  a  portion  of  the  land 
was  induced  to  give  the  deed  by  the  representation  of  our  agent;  that  Lopez  had 
authorized  the  execution  of  the  deed  without  the  ratification  of  the  defender  gen- 
eral of  minors.  Fortunately  for  us.  the  original  document  iu  our  possession  dis- 
proves this  accusation.  (We  append  a  copy. )  It  recites  In  full  the  facts  as  they 
occurred,  showing  the  technical  legality  of  the  sale  and  liberal  price  paid,  more 
to  the  minors  than  the  adults.  No  one  ever  complained  but  Lopez,  tie  endeav- 
ored to  obtain  possession  of  the  deeds,  and  forbade  them  to  be  carried  from  the 
couutry,  refusmg  permits  or  passports,  until  Commander  Page  having  announced 
that  he  should  take  the  Americans  away  "^  forcibly  if  he  must,"  Lopez  submitted. 
So  as  to  the  mensuration,  no  one  ever  asked  for  it.  But  these  pretexts  are  frivo- 
lous, as  well  as  false,  when  offered  in  justification  of  his  spoliation  of  so  much 
property,  built  up  under  his  eye  and  by  his  assistance  in  selling  the  materials  and 
labor  we  used,  and  upon  the  taith  of  deeds  bearing  his  rubric  or  seal  of  ratifica- 
tion. The  provision  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  laborers  and  peons  prac- 
tically deprived  the  agents  of  the  company  from  availing  themselves,  after  its 
publication,  of  any  form  of  native  labor. 

There  was  another  method  of  attack  upon  the  company  through  the  insults  and 
abuse  trom  the  populace.  Upon  the  first  arrival  in  the  country  the  people,  like 
^e  Government,  treated  the  agents  and  employees  with  marked  and  uniform 
kindness.  Gradually  this  course  of  conduct  changed,  and  insults,  such  as  shout- 
ing after  them  in  the  streets,  calling  reproachful  names,  c.imbing  up  to  the  win- 
dows of  the  houses,  throwing  orange  peels,  cigars,  and  missiles  into  the  rooms, 
etc.,  were  incessant 

Complaint  was  made  of  this  conduct  to  the  police,  and  soldiers  were  stationed 
at  the  nouses  for  protection.  But  the  insultb  and  abuse  were  more  extreme  and 
violent  when  the  soldiers  were  guarding  them  than  before.  (As  to  this  abuse, 
see  affidavits  of  Hines,  MoraUs.  and  others.)  Of  this  character,  and  springing 
from  the  same  source,  came  the  attack  upon  the  brother  of  the  consul,  our  agent, 
when  riding  with  a  lady  in  the  vicinity  of  Asuncion.  Our  people  were  also 
exposed  to  abusive  articles  in  the  Seminario,  the  otticial  gazette  of  Paraguay. 

In  reference  to  the  excessively  abusive  articles  of  the  Seminario  for  a  term  of 
four  months,  the  Comercio  del  Plata,  of  Montevido.  a  3ournal  founded  by  the 
illustrious  Argentine,  D.  Florencia  Varela.  said,  "that  some  of  them  were  written 
in  such  a  repugnant  manner  that,  through  res])ect  to  decency,  one  ought  to  abstain 
from  reproducing  them.''  (See  Seminario,  No.  C8. )  The  Tribuna,  of  Buenos 
Ayres  (editorial  of  Cctober  12.  1854),  also  in  speaking  of  the  laijguage  of  Lopez 
in  the  Semmario,  said:  ''In  it  he  (Lopez)  ha»  used  the  dirtiest  and  most  obscene 
language  which  has  ever  come  from  the  mouth  of  any  government."  We  might 
offer  many  proofs  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  taken  at  random  from  the  col- 
umns of  the  Seminario,  and  from  official  decrees  signed  by  Lopez,  and  official 
notes  signed  by  his  secretary  of  state,  but  all  bearing  unmistakable  internal  evi- 
dence of  his  own  head  and  hand.  These  diatribes  were  often  directed  against 
Americans  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  (See  Seminaries  Nos.  67, 68, 69, 70, 83, 92. 94, 
some  of  which  are  exclusively  devoted  to  this  favorite  topic.) 

It  was  not  by  such  methods  alone  that  oar  enterprise  was  broken  up  and  our 
agents  expelled  from  the  country.  More  summary  and  efficient  measures  were 
adopted  by  Lopez — nothing  less  than  the  actual  presence  of  nis  officials  in  our  cigar 
factories,  mills,  and  workshops,  for  Lidding  the  Paraguayans  to  work  tor  us,  closing 
all  our  establishments,  and  orderinj^  the  fences  and  shed3  to  be  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  evidence,  iu  detail,  of  this  forcible  expulsion  from  our  works  is  contained  in 
the  affidavits  of  Ferguson,  Boyd,  and  Morales,  taken  on  the  spot. 

Lopez,  through  his  offiitials,  when  in  the  very  act  of  forcibly  closing  our  workshops, 
declared  ''that  the  Government  did  not  care  for  the  i^ilded  gimsor  the  Americans, 
but  was  prepare<l  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise. "  ( See  close  of  Morales  s 
affidavit.) 
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We  ask  leave  to  submit  some  statements  regarding  the  reeonrces  and  property 
of  Lopez  from  which  redress  for  these  injuries  may  be  easily  obtained. 

The  property  of  Lopez,  or  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  which  is  composed 
of  himself  and  family,  is  enormously  large.  Ue  owns  hundridds  of  square  leagues 
of  land  and  thousands  of  cattle,  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  houses  in  the  city  of 
Asuncion,  now  containing  nearly  25,000  inhabitants.  Stores  open  in  Asuncion, 
and  in  every  other  town  in  the  country.  Ue  monopolizes  the  preparation  and  sale 
of  the  yerba  mate,  of  which  alone  is  exported  above  175,000  arrobas  per  annum, 
and  half  as  much  more  consumed  in  the  country.  (An  arroba  is  25  pounds. )  Upon 
the  yerba  mat^;  sold  in  Buenos  Ay  res  he  makes  a  pro  tit  of  over  00  J  per  cent.  He 
monopolizes  also  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  imitation  of  thosj  of  Haliana,  and 
rewards  hiuiself  with  a  freedom  of  export  duty  upon  them,  and  50  cents  premium 
per  thousand  from  the  national  treasury,  as  before  stated.  He  also  owns  ail  the 
tanneries  in  the  country,  and  exports,  by  decree,  his  leather  free  from  export 
duties.  These  two  last  articles,  namely,  hides  and  tobacco,  manufactured,  pay 
15  and  16  per  cent  export  duty.  He  is  largely  engaged  in  commerce  with  England 
to  the  amount  of  millions  per  annum. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  steamers  he  is  known  to  have  had  on  the  rivers 
on  the  dat«  of  15th  September  last,  all  of  which  have  been  placed  there  since  ours, 
which  was  the  first  upon  those  waters: 


Name. 


Man-of-war 

Mercbantman,  propeller  . 
Mercbautman,  side  wbeel 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Tacuar6 

Rio  Blanco 

Rio  Negro 

Ipora 

Balto  de  Goayra 
Pampero  (inn)  . 


Tons. 

Horse- 

power. 

400 

180 

900 

150 

aoo 

ao 

250 

70 

200 

80 

7U0 

860 

Where  built 


EogUmd. 
Fnuace. 
England. 
Pangoay. 

Do. 
England. 


Two  others  on  the  stocks  in  Paraguay.  Engines,  constructions,  and  engineers 
all  English. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  Lopez  has  taken  for  himself  the  navigation  of 
his  rivers,  opened  by  the  labors  of  others,  and  the  action  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  flags  of  all  nations,  in  its  treaty  with  the  Argentme  Confederation, 
of  10th  July,  1853,  and  called  **a  treaty  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers  Parana 
and  Paraguay,*'  and  by  subsequent  treaty  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  in  1856, 
opening  these  rivers  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  is  Lopez's  infractions  of 
this  treaty  which  are  the  cause  of  the  demonstrations  against  him  at  present 
threatened  by  Brazil. 

Notwithstanding  his  narrow  and  selfish  policy,  the  trade  of  the  country  is  rap- 
idly on  the  increase;  for  three  years,  irom  1854  to  18)7,  by  his  own  returns,  it 
increased  lourfold.  And  though  commerce  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  him,  or  wiUi 
houses  in  which  he  is  interested,  the  number  of  arrivals  at  Asuncion  in  the  single 
year  l.sr)4  was  160. 

Could  his  spirit  of  selfish  monopoly  be  broken,  or  could  be  be  truly  wise  for  his 
own  interests,  the  commerce  of  Paraguav  would  be  indefinitely  increased.  Its 
tea,  capable  with  improved  preparation  of  a  near  approach  in  quality  to  that  of 
China,'grows  wild  and  in  exnaustless  abundance  upon  the  hills  of  Paraguay.  Its 
rare  cabinet  and  dyewoods,  with  hides  and  tobacco,  are  already  large  articles  of 
export  to  Europe. 

And  more  than  her  own  resources  are  those  of  Bolivia  and  the  rich  provinces  of 
Brazil,  on  the  upper  waters  of  these  rivers,  which  must  pass  her  gateway.  These 
countries  are  in\iting  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  nothing  but  the  policy  of 
Para^ay  excludes  our  iVmerican  enterprise  and  commerce  from  their  natural 
share. 

Brazil  is  demanding  her  rights.  It  needs  but  the  show  of  those  ''gilded  gnnsof 
the  Americans,''  and  our  rights  will  be  promptly  conceded.  Time  and  iniquity 
are  pressing  heavily  upon  Lopez,  and  he  must  soon  disapppear  from  the  political 
world. 

The  hand  that  shall  first  break  his  prestige  and  his  power  will  be  a  hand  of  bless- 
ing to  his  people  and  to  the  world. 

Samuel  G.  Arnold,  Prendent 
Stephen  Q.  Mason,  Trecuurer, 

RuFUs  Waterman, 
Lewis  P.  Child, 
W.  M.  Bailey, 
N.  F.  Potter,  per  R.  W., 
Committee  appointed  by  vote  of  the  Companff. 
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Affldaint  of  William  E,  Hinea. 

William  E.  Hines.  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith: 

I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  I  was  for  two  years,  from  March.  1853,  to 
May,  1855,  the  general  cashier  of  the  United  States  and  Paraguay  Navigation 
CTompauy,  and  sailed  from  the  United  States  with  the  first  expedition,  and  was 
for  about  ten  months  a  resident  of  Paraguay.  I  went  there  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Hop- 
kins, on  his  first  trip  after  he  was  named  consul  to  Paraguay.  He  was  received 
in  a  very  flattering  manner  by  the  President  of  that  Republic  in  the  presence  of 
nearly  all  the  Americans  in  the  country,  including  the  commissioned  officers  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Water  Witch.  Many  favors  were  allowed  him  by  the  President  and  peo- 
ple. Indeed,  upon  our  first  arrival  the  people  of  the  country  tried  every  way  in 
their  power  to  show  us  attentions,  treating  us  kindly  and  hospitably,  and  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  make  our  stay  among  them  as  agreeable  as  possible.  From 
their  treatment  we  inferred  that  the  Government  favored  us  and  our  expedition, 
and  were  our  friends:  for,  in  that  country  no  native  dare  act  as  friend  or  foe  with- 
.oat  ^st  receiving  his  lesson  from  his  superiors.  Gradually  their  kind  treatment 
was  changed,  first  from  ne;;lect  to  annoyance,  and  from  annoyance  to  insults,  till 
it  became  almost  impossible  to  live  in  Paraguay  with  any  comfort  at  all.  Spies 
were  about  us  to  catch  every  word  we  might  utter,  and  to  watch  us  about  our 
daily  avocations,  to  repeat  to  their  superiors  every  word,  every  act,  no  matter 
how  trivial.  Insults  of  various  kinds  were  offered  the  American  residents.  My 
wife,  a  native  of  the  United  States,  was  some  months  resident  with  me  in  Para- 
guay. Her  health  was  very  delicate,  and  the  annoyances  and  insults  she  was 
obliged  to  suffer  had  a  serious  effect  upon  her  health.  People  have  tried  to  pull 
her  from  her  horse  by  catching  at  her  habit  when  riding  rapidly.  Our  house  was 
beset  with  a  crowd  of  native  rabble,  who  would  throw  into  our  windows  sand, 
stones,  bones,  oranges,  or  anything  that  was  within  their  reach.  Upon  trying  to 
find  the  offenders,  all  would  profess  innocence.  These  things  became  so  aggravat- 
ing that  I  applied  to  the  police  for  protection.  A  show  of  compliance  was  made. 
A  guard  of  soldiers  was  stationed  under  my  windows  one  evening,  but  that  evening 
there  were  more  missiles  thrown  into  my  windows  than  at  any  one  time  before, 
and  of  a  more  dangerous  character,  which,  of  course,  led  me  to  suppose  that  they 
were  projected  by  the  very  soldiers  themselves. 

Paraguay  is  nominally  a  republic,  but  it  is  well  known  that  President  Lopez  is 
the  hei^  and  front  of  all  that  is  done  in  the  country.  His  power  is  as  absolute  as 
that  of  the  Czar  in  Russia.  He  controls  the  most  valuable  commerce  of  the 
country  by  monopolies,  and  the  Government  (Lopez)  is  by  far  the  greatest  mer- 
chant of  the  Republic. 

The  United  States  and  Paraguay  Navigation  Company  had  taken  out  merchan- 
dise for  sale,  agricultural  implements,  and  valuable  machinery  for  operating.  A 
sawmill  had  been  put  in  operation  and  was  doing  a  profitable  business.  A  cigar 
manufactory,  employing  more  than  a  hundred  hands,  had  been  some  months  in 
operation  and  was  proving  as  successful  as  the  most  sanguine  could  wish,  and 
favorable  opportunities  were  only  wanting  to  start  all  our  machinery.  Upon  first 
commencing  in  Paraguay  the  Government,  through  the  judges  of  peons,  provided 
us  with  peons  for  our  mechanical  department,  women  and  other  laborers  for  our 
cigar  factory,  etc.  These  laborers,  from  being  the  most  humble  and  servile  of 
dependents,  gradually  began  to  assume  importance,  and  through  them  could  we 
perceive  the  feelings  toward  Americans,  from  day  to  day,  of  those  in  power. 

Our  interests  were  valuable,  and  had  not  our  operations  been  suspended  in  the 
manner  they  were,  without  adding  one  dollar  of  capital  from  home  to  what  we 
had  at  sailing,  I  doubt  not  would  now  be  worth  to  us  m  Paraguay  not  less  than 
$600,000.  This  estimate  does  not  include  two  steamers  and  a  sailing  vessel,  mer- 
chandise, and  machinery  subset] uently  sent  from  the  United  States  by  our  com- 
pany before  they  had  received  information  of  the  gradual  change  of  policy  toward 
ns  in  Paraguay. 

The  Government  of  Paraguay  possesses  ample  means  in  silver  and  gold  to  pay 
any  demand  our  Government  may  make  upon  them  for  reclamations  for  dama^zes 
and  losses  to  our  company,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  de{)onent.  if  two  or  three  smidl 
▼easels  of  war  were  sent  to  Paraguay  to  entorce  the  demand  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  it  settled. 

Deponent  further  declares  that  had  he  had  control  of  the  two  small  steamers 
aforementioned,  and  a  business  been  established  with  them  between  Parag^nay 
and  adjoining  provinces,  he  would  not.  even  at  so  early  a  day  as  this,  have  sold 
the  business  for  $400,000.  Their  business  would  have  been  almost  unlimited  and 
the  profits  enormous. 

Wm.  E.  Hines. 
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United  States  of  America,  )  „„ 
Rhode  Island  Duttrict,        S  ^' 

In  the  city  of  Proyidence,  this  10th  day  of  Angnet,  A.  D.  1857,  snbscribed  and 
sworn  before  me. 

James  W.  Peckham. 
Commissioner  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 

for  said  Rhode  Island  district  to  take  affidavits,  bailf  etc. 


Affidavit  of  William  M.  Hale. 

The  undersigned,  a  native  of  this  city,  35  years  of  age,  and  a  gradnate  of  Brown 
University,  accompanied  the  second  expedition  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Para- 
l^nay  Navigation  Oompany,  sailing  from  this  port  on  the  ^th  of  June,  A.  D.  18.54, 
m  the  schooner  E.  T.  Blodgett,  owned  and  freighted  by  said  companv.  The  freight 
consisted  of  two  steamers,  two  sawmills,  cotton  ^n,  steam  boilers,  and  other 
machinery  designed  for  operation  in  Paraguay,  besides  several  invoices  of  mer- 
chandise for  the  company*s  warehouse.  The  expedition  was  accompanied  by  com- 
petent shipbuilders,  engineers,  and  other  mechanics,  including  an  experienced 
millwright. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Buenos  Ayres  we  learned  the  position  of  affairs  in  Para- 
^ay — the  news  of  the  rupture  between  Mr.  Hopkins  and  President  Lopez  having 
just  reached  that  city.  In  consequence  of  this  rupture  we  were  compelled  to  put 
up  our  steamers  at  the  river  Tigre,  distant  about  20  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
instead  of  proceeding  direct  to  Asuncion,  as  we  at  first  intended. 

The  steamers  were,  respectively,  of  100  and  150  tons  burden.  The  larger  was 
originally  planned  and  constructed  for  the  navigation  of  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers,  her  light  draft  rendering  her  especially  adapted 
for  shoal  water.  But  as*  the  company  had  at  the  time  no  larger  steamer  suitable 
for  the  navigation  of  the  main  nver  as  far  down  as  Buenos  Ayres,  they  contem- 
plated placing  the  schooner  on  the  lower  route  and  forming  a  connection  with  the 
steamer  at  Bosario.  or  some  similar  port,  until  such  time  as  they  could  build  or 
purchase  a  large  steamer  to  take  the  place  of  the  schooner,  and  then  to  transfer 
the  steamer  to  the  route  from  Asuncion  to  the  upper  provinces  of  Bolivia  and 
Brazil.  These  provinces  had  not  then  been  opened  to  commerce,  and  their  only 
mode  of  reaching  the  seaboard  was  either  by  crossing  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific 
coast  or  by  the  overland  route  to  Rio  Janeiro.  Each  of  these  joumevs  was  tedious 
and  expensive,  thus  rendering  the  produce  of  the  provinces  of  little  value  in  the 
home  market,  so  that  it  could  have  been  bought  by  the  agents  of  the  company  at 
such  prices  as,  with  their  facilities  for  bringing  to  market  by  means  of  their  steam- 
ers, would  have  yielded  them  enormous  profits,  besides  opening  a  wide  field  for 
the  introduction  of  the  manufactures  of  our  country.  In  addition  to  this  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Bolivia  had  offered  a  large  bounty,  both  in  land  and  money,  besides 
valuable  commercial  privileges,  to  the  first  line  of  steamers  that  should  be  suc- 
cessfully established  between  that  country  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  all  of  which 
would  have  been  secured  by  the  company  had  the  agreement  entered  into  by 
Presi<lent  Lopez  been  fulfilled. 

At  the  time  of  our  arrival  the  only  steamers  on  the  river  were  some  old  English 
and  American  propellers,  which  were  built  for  ocean  navigation,  and  were  poorly 
adapted  for  navigating  the  river,  being  very  slow  and  of  deep  draft.  As  soon 
as  our  steamer  was  completed  she  was  placed  on  the  route  between  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Corrientes,  the  highest  point  we  cou^d  reach  without  entering  Paraguay,  and 
at  once  monopolized  the  travel  on  that  section  of  the  river.  Although  but  a  small 
steamer,  and  in  some  respects  a  third  or  fourth  rate  vessel,  she  did  a  profitable 
business.  The  price  of  passage  at  that  time  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Rosario,  a  dis- 
tant e  of  300  miles,  was  $24:  and  from  the  former  point  to  Asuncion,  a  distance  of 
about  1,000  mile^,  $80.  This  distance  could  easily  have  been  accomplished  by  a 
first-class  steamer  in  three  or  four  days.  But  allowint<  a  fortnight  for  the  round 
trip  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Asuncion  and  back,  and  estimating  the  number  of  pas- 
seni^ers  at  only  oO  each  way,  with  a  proportionate  amount  of  ireight.  and  the  gross 
receipts  lor  a  single  trip  wou'd  amount  to  $ir),000.  Deduct  one-half  of  this  for 
expenses,  and  the  net  earui]ip:s  of  such  a  stetimer  for  one  year  would  have  amounted 
to  $11)5.000.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  actual  amount  of  travel  on  the  river, 
which  would  doubtless  have  been  greatly  increased  with  the  improved  facilities 
for  transportation,  as  it  has  been  in  all  similar  instances. 

During  my  residence  in  Buenos  Ayres  I  saw  large  (luantities  of  Paraguayan  lum- 
ber, all  the  provinces  on  the  river  being  supplied  with  heavy  timber  from  that 
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source.  The  wood,  in  its  fireneral  character,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  other  trop- 
ical woods.  It  is  generally  heavy,  compact,  durable,  and  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish,  and  is  in  general  nse  for  building  purposes,  as  well  as  for  cabinet  work. 
The  cedar  of  Paraguay,  which  is  highly  prized,  is  lighter  than  the  other  kinds  of 
wood,  and  in  its  grain  and  finish  strongly  resembles  the  finer  descriptions  of 
mahogany,  though  much  lighter  than  that  wood.  All  this  lumber  was  sawed  by 
hand,  leaving  the  surface  very  uneven  and  irregular,  and  unfit  for  market.  Had 
the  company  been  permitted  to  put  their  large  sawmills  into  operation  in  Para- 
guay, the  profits  from  this  branch  of  business  must  have  been  incalculable,  as  the 
timber,  notwithstanding  the  Government  monopoly,  could  have  been  bought  at 
▼ery  low  rates,  and  the  superior  product  of  their  mills  would  have  insured  them 
the  command  of  the  market. 

But  without  the  protection  and  favor  of  the  Government,  which  is  an  absolute 
despotism,  none  of  these  advantages  could  be  secured.  The  President,  though 
elected  by  the  people,  is  supreme  dictator,  not  only  in  all  matters  connected  with 
the  Government,  but  also  in  all  the  private  relations  of  its  subjects,  and  no  impor- 
tant trade  can  be  carried  on  in  his  dominions  without  his  consent  and  coopera- 
tion. Whilst,  by  law,  enjoying  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  timber  and  yerba.  the 
two  principal  products  of  the  country,  he  exercises  a  controlling  infiuence  in  all 
matters  of  trade  between  his  own  subjects  and  foreigners. 

A  general  system  of  espionage  is  established  throughout  the  country  and  the 
adjoining  provinces,  even  as  far  as  Buenos  Ayres,  and  any  act  committed  by  a  resi- 
dent of  the  country  which  meets  his  displeasure  is  promptly  and  effectually  pun- 
ished; if  a  native,  by  fine  or  imprisotiment.  and  if  a  foreigner,  he  is  driven  froni 
the  countrjr  under  one  of  the  many  pretexts  which  are  never  wanting  to  a  despotic 
mind.  This  is  fully  illustrated  by  the  system  of  pettyannoyances  adopted  toward 
the  agents  of  our  company,  and  which  no  native  of  Paraguay  would  dare  to  per- 
petrate without  the  direct  sanction  of  the  Government. 

These  facts  are  matters  of  general  notorietv  throuffhout  the  Spanish- American 
provinces  of  the  La  Plata,  and  are  gathered  from  frecjuent  conversations  with 
intelligent  residents  of  Buenos  Ayres,  some  of  them  being  natives  of  Paraguay 
who  had  been  compelled  to  leave  their  country  from  similar  causes. 

Wm.  M.  Hale. 
United  States  of  America,  { „„ 


Riiode  Island  District, 


i 


In  the  city  of  Providence,  on  this  1st  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1857,  sworn  to  and 
subscribed  by  the  said  William  M.  Hale,  personally  known  to  me  to  be  the  signer 
of  the  aforegoing  statement  or  affidavit. 

James  W.  Prckham. 
Commissioner  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 

for  said  Rhode  Island  district  to  take  affidavits,  hail,  etc. 


Decree  of  Auffust  26,  1S54, 

Assumption,  August  26, 1864. 

Considering  that  some  contraband  trade  has  been  discovered  on  the  lower  coasts, 
and  some  attempts  have  been  made  a^^ainst  public  order  and  against  the  high 
respect  due  to  the  national  authorities,  it  is  resolved  and  decreed: 

Artide  1.  From  tne  publication  of  this  decree  every  vessel  which  descends  to 
the  exterior  will  carry  two  officers  of  guard— the  one  to  continue  to  the  village  of 
Pilar  and  the  other  to  be  relieved  at  the  ports  Villeta  and  the  villages  of  Oliva 
and  Villa  Franca— each  guard  relieved  will  return  by  post  to  his  respective  desti- 
nation. This  resolution  will  be  observed  in  the  same  manner  in  all  vessels  ascend- 
ing from  the  exterior. 

2.  It  is  declared  that  pistols,  all  kinds  of  tucks,  knives,  and  cudgels  are  pro- 
hibited arms.  Whoever  is  found  with  these  arms  in  the  streets  will  deliver  them 
to  the  commissaries  of  police  or  to  the  commanders  of  rounds  and  patrols,  warn- 
ing being  given  to  the  owner  to  present  himself  to  the  police  to  give  satisfaction 
for  the  infraction  of  this  regulation. 

3.  Every  foreign  officer  who  may  have  presented  himself  to  that  end  to  the 
Government  of  this  Republic  can  use  a  sword  by  day  and  by  night,  having  on  his 
uniform. 

4.  If,  unfortunately,  any  person  that  should  be  found  with  prohibited  arms 
should  refuse  to  give  them  up,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  preceding  second 
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article,  and  shonld  proceed  to  make  nse  of  his  arms,  he  will  be  disarmed  and  con- 
ducted to  the  chief  of  police  for  his  arrest;  whilst  the  correspODding  information 
is  remitted  to  the  Government,  it  being  well  understood  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
Republic  in  commission  and  of  the  police  are  not  to  be  without  their  arms  across. 

5.  All  meetings  of  foreigners,  except  for  the  ostensible  object  of  visiting  and 
innocent  diversion,  are  forbidden  by  aay  and  by  night. 

0.  Every  crew  of  foreign  vessels  accidentally  being  in  the  ports  of  the  capital 
will  retire  to  their  vessels  at  sunset,  and  only  with  express  permission  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  port  will  any  particular  e.xception  be  made  to  this  order  in  their  cases. 

7.  The  existing  order  is  hereby  reproduced  that  half  an  hour  after  tattoo  beat- 
ing all  traffic  in  the  streets  will  cease,  with  the  caution  that  those  persons  who 
are  under  a  necessity  of  going  out  from  their  houses  after  that  hour  will  take 
lanterns  with  them;  and  that  the  provision  is  not  in  force  in  cases  of  public  balls 
and  general  assemblies  on  fast  days,  since  the  appropriate  police  orders  are  in  this 
respect  already  given. 

^.  The  public  use  of  arms  for  shooting  birds,  at  convenient  hours,  will  continue 
as  heretofore. 

9.  The  sale  of  lands  to  foreigners  is  prohibited  until  further  orders. 

10.  Preference  will  be  given  to  the  right  of  the  State  to  purchase  lands  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  in  case  an  intention  of  alienating  them  exists. 

11.  Every  sale  of  lands,  without  the  requisites  of  law,  will  be  held  null  and 
void. 

12.  Every  foreigner  who  may  have  land  legitimatelv  acquired,  but  without 
judicial  possession  and  demarcation,  measurement  and  landmarks,  will  solicit 
from  the  Government  these  requisites  within  six  days  after  the  publication  of 
this  decree. 

V4.  Every  industrial  or  commercial  factory  unlicensed  will  be  shut,  if  the  per- 
sons interested  do  not  take  out  a  license  within  three  days. 

14.  The  use  of  any  foreign  commercial  firm  in  the  Republic  is  forbidden,  with- 
out the  express  knowledge  of  the  supreme  Gk)vemment. 

15.  Any  manufacturing  or  commercial  company  can  be  established  in  the 
Republic,  those  concerned  presenting  themselves,  in  the  customary  form,  to  the 
Government,  and  will  find  adequate  protection. 

And,  that  it  may  reach  the  knowledge  of  all,  let  this  be  communicated  to  all 
concerned;  let  it  be  published  by  edict  in  the  customary  form,  and  also  in  the 
Seminario  de  Avisos. 

Assumption,  August  26, 1854,  the  forty-second  year  of  the  national  independence. 

Carlos  Antonio  Lopez. 
Jo6±  Falcon. 

Considering  the  public  convenience  of  maintaining  in  force,  with  respect  to  the 
hire  of  Paraguay  day  laborers,  the  existing  regulations  of  the  port  of  this  capital 
concerning  the  wages  of  mariners  by  the  month  or  the  voyage,  in  order  to  avoid 
contentions,  it  is  resolved  and  decreed: 

ARTICLE  1.  For  the  present,  and  until  otherwise  ordained,  every  contract  of 
foreigners  with  Paraguay  laborers,  for  any  class  of  labor  and  occupation,  will  le 
made  out  by  a  simple  document. 

Art.  2.  This  regulation  will  be  in  force  in  contracts  of  thirty  days  and  upwards, 
and  will  be  put  in  execution  eight  days  after  the  publication  of  the  present  decree. 
And,  that  it  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  all,  let  it  be  published  oy  edict  in  the 
customary  form,  and  also  in  the  Seminario  de  Avisos. 

Assumption,  August  25, 1^04,  the  forty-second  year  of  the  national  independence. 

Carlos  Antonio  Lopez. 
Josfe  Falcon. 


[Translation.] 

Fifth  seal  of  stamped  paper  for  the  year  1S54* 

Arms  of  Paraguay.— Long  live  the  Republic  of  Paraguay! 

In  the  city  of  Asuncion,  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  on  the  11th  day  of 
March,  1^54,  before  me,  the  notary  ad  interim  of  the  civil  court,  and  the  wit- 
nesses who  subscribe,  personally  api  eared  in  my  ofifice  Mrs.  Di^a.  Elenteria  Bedoya, 
widow  of  Don  Ramon  Thomas  Zeiada,  and  legitimate  guardian  of  her  children 
(minor),  Jose  Joaquin,  and  Maria  Dolores  Inocencia  Zeiada.  a  native  and  inhab- 
itant of  this  capital,  in  whom  I  place  full  credit  and  know;  and  she  said  that,  hav- 
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ing  bargained  with  the  seflor  general  agent  of  the  United  Statee  and  Paraguay 
l^avigation  Company,  Don  Edward  Augustus  Hopkins,  to  sell  him  a  piece  of  land 
situated  in  the  district  of  San  Antonio,  composeu  of  2^  cuerdas  (cuerda  is  about 
83  yards),  front  to  the  east  upon  the  public  road  which  leads  from  the  capital  to 
the  country  and  from  thence  in  depth  to  the  river  Paraguay,  for  the  sum  of  $80 
each  cnerdla;  but  that,  for  the  greater  formality  and  security  of  this  contract,  she 
wifthed  to  verify  it,  with  the  consent  of  the  general  defender  of  minors  (jud^e  of 
orphans) ,  because  the  said  land  belongs  to  her  said  two  minor  children.  By  virtue 
of  this  reuuest,  I  caused  advice  thereof  to  be  given  to  the  seflor  defender-general  of 
minors,  wno,  having  come  in  person  to  this  act,  and  being  informed  of  all  which  the 
iseaora  widow  had  said  with  the  view  of  the  documents  of  the  said  lands  which  we 
had  then  present,  he,  the  defender-general,  said  that  he  agreed,  m  the  name  of  the 
above  saia  minors,  that  they  could  sell  the  said  land  to  the  general  agent  for  the 
sum  of  $80  each  cuerda,  because  that  the  sale  which  was  about  to  be  verified  was 
only  a  part  of  the  lands  inherited  by  the  minors,  the  greater  part  in  depih  yet 
reuaaining  to  them  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  roa<l.'  and  also  that  the  coheirs  of 
the  said  minors  have  sold  to  the  same  seilor  general  agent  equal  portions  cut  olf , 
also,  from  the  same  ]x)dy  of  land  lor  the  sum  of  $25  the  cuerda.  which  Wiis  the 
price  to  the  original  purchaser,  who  paid  it,  although  it  included  the  portion  of 
iand  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  which  is  now  dismember  d  and  remains  to  the 
sellers,  as  the  above-cited  documents  prove,  and  which,  with  due  attention  to  the 
conformity  and  unanimity  of  thtse  reflections  on  the  part  of  the  defender- general 
and  the  widow,  this  latter  said  that,  by  this  present  and  public  writing,  she  grants 
and  confesses  that  she  sells  and  gives  in  formal  sale,  from  now  forever,  in  the 
name  of  the  above-cited  minor  children  in  favor  of  the  above-OA press c'd  sefior  gen- 
eral agent,  Don  Edward  Augustus  Hopkins,  or  of  those  in  whom  may  legitimately 
fall  the  right  to  this  instrument,  the  above-named  piece  of  arable  land,  situate  m 
the  department  of  San  Antonio,  which  the  above- expressed  children  possessed  by 
paternal  inheritance  according  as  the  already-citea  documents  stated,  which  I 
have  returned  to  the  widow,  because  they  contain  even  a  yet  greater  portion  of 
land  which  remains  with  the  minors.  The  land  sold  is  composed  of  2h  cuerdas,  in 
latitude  and  in  longitude,  all  the  distance  which  is  found  by  its  formal  and  judi- 
cial recognition  between  the  lines  which  limit  it,  which  are  east,  front  on  the 
pablic  road  which  passes  through  the  district  of  San  Antonio  from  the  capital,  and 
continues  onward  to  the  country.  The  opposite  front,  to  the  west,  is  on  the  river 
Paraguay,  with  the  same  latitude  or  breadth,  etc.  (Simple  old  Spanish  form  of 
documents  for  real  estate. ) 

Manuel  Morales,  being  duly  sworn,  presents  his  documents  of  full  naturaliza- 
tion as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  issued  by  the  supreme  court  of  New  York 
October  23, 1851.  He  deposeth  and  saith:  I  am  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
a  naturalized  citii.en  of  the  United  States.  I  have  read  the  note  of  the  United 
States  consul  to  the  Paraguayan  Government.  July  25,  and  know  that  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  insults  to  American  citizens  generally,  for  many  months  past,  to 
be  true.  I  have  been  several  times  insulted  myself  by  cries  in  the  streets,  calling 
me  brute,  and  barbaro.  and  carcaman.  I  am  a  merchant,  in  busmess  m  this  city, 
and  director  of  the  cigar  factory  of  the  United  States  and  Paraguay  Navigation 
Company.  1  have  been  three  times,  twice  to  the  chief  of  iJO.ice  and  once  to  the 
judi^e  of  the  ])eace  of  the  district,  as  interpreter,  with  Mr.  Hines,  the  general 
cashier  of  said  company,  now  absent,  to  complain  of  bones,  orange  peels,  sand, 
stones,  etc.,  l)eing  thrown  in  at  the  windows  of  the  agency.  No  alteration  of  the 
annoyances  was  experienced  by  these  complaints.  Propositions  have  been  made 
to  me  by  Nict)las  Vas^uez,  the  confidential  judge  of  peace  and  man  of  all  work 
of  President  Lopez,  to  seduce  me  from  said  company,  promising  me,  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  all  facilities  which  I  might  want  to  carry  on  the  business  for 
myself  of  the  cigar  factory,  provided  I  would  leave  the  employ  of  the  said  company. 
I  went  in  person  to  the  collector  of  the  port  and  procured,  upon  the  oflicial  stamp 
I  price  50  cents),  perm issiou  for  Mr.  .iohn  Peterson  to  embark  his  ba.:<gage  at  San 
Antonio,  which  1  delivered  to  Mr.  Peterson.  I  requested  the  consul  to  apply  to 
the  Government  for  permission  to  whip  the  apprentice  boys  in  the  cigar  factory, 
in  order  to  correct  their  laziness  and  bad  habits.  The  punishments  were  asked 
for  be(  anse  without  them  it  was  iniposs.ble  to  keep  order  in  the  lactory,  and  the 
punishments  which  the  Government  states  the  consul  asked  for  at  niy  rec^uest 
are  the  usual  punishments  in  vogue  throughout  all  the  country.  I  have  had  cigar 
women  saved,  through  my  intercession,  from  arbitrjiry  corporal  ])unishment  by 
the  justices  of  peace.  I  have  never  sent,  in  the  name  of  the  consul,  to  the  chief  of 
police,  nor  do  1  know  of  anyone  who  has  done  so,  to  have  peons  and  to  sweep  out 


*  See  Dlan. 
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the  cigar  factory.  I  have  sole  immediate  control  over  the  factorv,  and  the  conanl, 
in  his  capacity  of  general  agent  of  the  company,  has  confined  nimself  to  giving 
me  general  instmctions.  I  was  edncafced  in  Providence,  and  have  been  for  several 
years  in  commercial  business  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Manuel  Morales. 

United  States  Consulate  in  Paraguay. 
Sworn  before  me  this  19th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  185^. 

Edward  A.  Hopkins,    [l.  s.] 

United  States  Consul, 


George  M.  Boyd,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  apd  saith:  I  am  an  American 
naturalized  citizen.  I  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  came  to  the  United  States  before 
I  came  of  age,  having  resided  in  the  United  States  twelve  years.  I  am  an  engineer 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  and  Paraguay  Navigation  Company,  and  left 
the  United  States  under  the  American  flag,  on  board  the  steamer  El  Paraguay. 
I  have  lived  at  the  establishment  of  said  company  for  the  last  nine  months  at  San 
Antonio.  I  have  never  witnessed  any  maltreatment  of  the  peons,  and  never  knew 
of  permission  being  refused  them  to  remain  there  when  sick:  on  the  contrary, 
inducements  have  been  held  out  to  them  to  remain  on  the  premises  under  snch 
circumstances.  They  have  always  had  plenty  to  eat.  Their  general  character 
was  bad.    They  have  always  been  very  lazy  and  insolent,  and  frequently  left  the 

f  round  without  permission,  and  contrary  to  orders.  I  have  read  the  note  of  the 
Tnited  States  consul  of  25th  July  to  the  Paraguayan  (Government,  and  know  his 
complaints  of  insults  to  Am?rican  citizens  erenerally  to  be  true.  I  myself  have 
been  frequently  hooted  at  on  the  public  highway.  I  wbls  present  at  San  Antonio 
when  Mr.  Peterson  embarked  his  baggage.  The  document  marked  A  1  is  the  offi- 
cial license  under  which  the  baggage  was  embarked.  It  was  brought  to  San 
Antonio  by  Mr.  Peterson  and  left  there  to  be  handed  to  the  judge  of  peace.  I 
handed  it  to  him  the  first  time  he  came  to  the  house,  and  he  said  that  it  was  none 
of  his  business:  that  it  belonged  to  the  gefe.  The  gefe  never  came  for  it.  and  it 
subsequently  became  mislaid,  and  has  been  but  recently  found.  No  inquiry  of 
any  sort  was  ever  made  after  the  document  by  the  Government  officers  to  my 
knowledge. 

Qeobge  M.  Botd. 

Consulate  of  the  United  States  in  Paraguay. 

Sworn  before  me  this  21st  day  of  Aug^t,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1854.    i 

Edward  A.  Hopkins,    [l.  s.] 

United  States  Consul. 


Manuel  Morales,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and 
saith:  This  morning,  Monday,  August  28,  Mr.  Nicolas  Vasquez,  justice  of  the 
peace  of  the  district  of  Encarnacion,  gave  me  a  verbal  order  to  close  the  cigar 
factory  of  the  United  States  and  Paraguay  Navigation  Company,  of  which  I 
am  director.  I  immediately  communicated  this  order  to  the  American  consul, 
who  sent  a  communication  to  the  said  Vasquez.  The  consul  also  gave  me  orders 
not  to  yield  to  verbal  orders,  but  only  to  force  or  other  competent  authority.  On 
my  return  from  the  custom-house,  at  half  past  9  a.  m.,  where  I  had  been  to  pro- 
cure some  letters,  I  found  the  cigar  factory  closed,  and  iniuiring  by  what  author- 
ity it  had  been  done,  1  was  told  by  Messrs.  Font  and  Oritmela,  my  assistants, 
that  it  had  l)een  done  per8(»nally  by  the  said  Nicolas  Vasquez,  who  nimself  dis- 
missed the  women  and  directed  the  doors  to  be  shut  up,  as  by  order  of  the  Supreme 
Government.  When  said  Vasquez  ordered  me  to  shut  up  the  factory  in  the  morn- 
ing lie  said,  further,  that  the  Government  did  not  care  for  the  gilded  guns  of  the 
Americans,  but  was  prepared  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise. 

Manuel  Morales. 

Consulate  of  the  United  States  in  Paraguay. 

Sworn  before  me  this  2Sth  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1854. 

Edward  A.  Hopkins,    [l.  s.] 

United  States  ConsuL 
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Joe6  Font,  being  dnlv  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith:  This  morning,  Angnst  38, 
1854,  about  9  o'clock,  Nicolas  Vasquez,  judge  of  peace  of  Encamacion,  came  to 
the  cigar  factory  of  the  United  States  and  Paraguay  Navigation  Company,  of 
which  I  atn  one  of  the  foremen,  and  asked  me  why  the  people  were  still  working. 
I  replied  that  I  could  not  order  work  to  be  stopped  without  directions  from  the 
general  auent  of  the  company.  To  this  Vasqnez  gave  me  no  answer,  but  went 
into  the  workroom  and  ordered  all  the  women  and  boys  to  get  up  and  leave  the 
factory,  which  they  immediately  did,  and  the  doors  were  closed  by  Mr.  Oritruela. 
After  this  Vasqnez  likewise  left. 

Josfe  Font. 

Consulate  of  the  United  States  in  Paraguay. 

Sworn  before  me  this  28th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1854. 

Edward  A.  Hopkins,    [l.  s.] 

United  States  Consul, 


Rafael  Oritruela,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith:  This  morning,  August 
28, 1854,  Nicholas  Vasqnez.  judge  of  peace  of  Encamacion,  came,  about  9  o'clock, 
to  the  factory  of  the  United  States  and  Paraguay  Navigation  Company,  where  I 
am  employed  as  one  of  the  foremen.  Said  Vasqnez  said  to  me  that,  bv  order  of 
the  supreme  government,  the  factory  must  be  snut  up  and  all  the  workmen  and 
women  must  leave.  I  told  him  that  mv  orders  were  not  to  shut  up  until  forced  to 
do  so  by  some  competent  authority.  He,  the  said  Vasquez,  then  ordered  the  work- 
men to  leave  the  estabMshment,  and  afterwards  went  into  the  back  yard  and 
ordered  all  the  boys  who  were  stripping  tobacco  to  go  likewise.  When  the  work 
people  were  all  gone  Vasc^uez  likewise  left,  and  I  closed  the  door. 

Rafael  Oritrueuu 

Consulate  of  the  United  States  in  Paraquat. 

Sworn  before  me  this  28th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  1854. 

Edward  A.  Hopkins,    [l.  s.  ] 

United  States  Constd, 


Manuel  Morales,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith:  This  morning.  Saturday, 
September  9, 1854,  the  chief  of  police  sent  for  me  at  half  past  6  o'clock  to  meet  him  at 
the  cigar  factory  of  the  United  States  and  Paraguay  Navigation  Company.  When 
I  arrived  there  I  found  him  with  a  soldier.  He  ordered  me  to  take  down  the  sign 
of  the  cigar  factory,  personally,  which  I  refused  to  do  unless  I  received  orders  so 
to  do  from  the  general  agent  of  the  company.  The  chief  of  police  said  that  he 
did  not  recognize  the  general  agent,  and  that  if  I  did  not  take  it  down  he  would 
take  me  to  prison.  The  Water  Witch  being  absent,  and  having  no  protection.  I 
could  only  order  the  sign  to  be  taken  down.  It  was  then  forced  into  my  hands, 
and  I  was  obliged  by  the  soldier  to  carry  it  to  the  station  house  and  there  deliver 
it  to  the  chief  of  police.  But  I  declare  that  I  did  it  only  by  force,  and  not  will- 
ingly, as  he  could  wish  to  make  it  appear. 

Manuel  Morales. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  9th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1854. 

Edward  A.  Hopkins, 

United  States  ConsuU 


George  M.  Boyd,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith:  I  am  an  engineer  in  the 
employ  of  the  United  States  and  Paraguay  Navigation  Company  and  engaged  in 
running  the  steam  sawmill  of  said  company  at  San  Antonio.  Last  night,  Monday, 
September  4,  1854,  the  work  people  employed  at  the  mill  declared  that  they  could 
not  work  any  more,  as  the  gefe  of  the  department  was  coming  to-day  to  discharge 
them.  This  morning,  September  5,  they  all  refused  to  work  but  ouf*.  who  con- 
tinued at  his  post  until  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  when  the  gefe  came  to  the  mill  and  asked 
how  many  persons  we  had.    W.  Ferguson,  the  miUwright,  replied,  but  one.    The 
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gefe  said  that  we  conld  not  work  any  more  without  permission  of  the  President, 
whereupon  he  discharged  the  peon,  and  we  were  obliged  to  stop  the  mill. 

George  M.  Boyd. 

United  States  Consulate  in  Pabaquay, 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1854. 

Edward  A.  Hopkins,    [l.  s.] 

United  States  ConstU, 


Alexander  Ferguson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith:  That  on  Monday 
night.  September  4,  1854,  the  peons  at  work  at  the  sawmill  of  the  United  States 
and  Paraguay  Navigation  Company,  of  which  I  am  millwright,  came  to  me  and 
said  that  they  could  not  work  any  more,  by  order  of  the  judge  of  the  peace.  I 
then  paid  them  what  was  due.  Next  morning  there  was  only  one  who  was  willing 
to  work,  who  asked  me  if  I  did  not  want  his  nelp.  Another  said  he  would  work 
if  I  made  a  private  contract  with  him  and  did  not  allow  it  to  be  known,  as,  if  it 
got  out,  he  was  afraid  of  the  consequences.  We  kept  the  mill  at  work  until  about 
11  o*clock  a.  m..  at  which  time  several  soldiers  came  down  and  demanded  my  pres- 
ence at  the  house  with  all  the  i)eons  who  were  at  work  on  the  place.  I  went  to  the 
house  and  found  the  gefe  of  the  department,  with  a  number  of  soldiers  and  peons. 
The  gefe  questioned  me  as  to  the  number  of  peons  then  at  work.  I  replied  but 
one,  and  that  the  rest  had  refused  to  work  and  left  the  premises.  He  talsed  some 
time  with  the  peon  in  Guarain.  and  the  peon  interpreted  that  he  could  not  work 
any  more  without  permission  of  the  President.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  gefe 
said  the  same;  but  not  understanding  him  very  well,  I  can  not  be  certain.  Imme- 
diately after  dinner  the  father  of  the  woman  who  cooked  for  us  came  to  the  house 
and  said  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  his  daughter  away  by  order  of  the  judge  of 
peace  and  chief,  and  went  off  J^ith  her  in  a  great  hurry,  saying  he  was  afraid  to 
stay  any  longer  than  was  necessary.  Being  then  left  entirely  without  help,  by 
order  of  the  Government,  we  had  to  stop  the  mill,  and  I  had  to  cook  my  own  sup- 
per. In  reference  to  the  machinery  of  the  said  company  at  San  Antonio,  it  is  very 
heavy,  and  utterly  impossible  to  remove  it  at  present  without  help  of  any  kind. 

Alex.  Ferguson, 

United  States  Consulate  in  Paraguay. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  Cth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1854. 

Edward  A.  Hopkins,    [l.  s.] 

United  States  Consul, 


Alexander  Ferguson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith:  I  was  millwright 
and  major-domo  of  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  and  Paraguay  Naviga- 
tion Company,  at  San  Antonio.  About  half  past  7  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning, 
September  12,  Judge  Basquez  presented  himself  to  me  at  the  outer  gate  of  the 
house  at  San  Antonio,  and  asked  me  if  Don  Eduardo  (Mr.  Hopkins)  had  come 
there  that  morning  or  the  evening  previous.  On  being  answered  in  the  negative, 
he  replied  that  he  (Mr.  Hopkins)  had  promised  to  be  there,  or  write,  by  8  o'clock 
that  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  an  account  of  the  property  there.  He 
retired  thereafter,  on  saying  that  he  would  return  in  a  short  time.  Soon  there- 
after Mr.  Morales  arrived  with  a  note  to  me  from  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  one  inclosed 
to  Judge  Vasquez.  Vasciuez  returned,  and  after  a  lengthy  conversation  with  Mr. 
Morales,  whlcn  Morales  interpreted  to  me,  the  result  was  that  Vasquez  refused 
pohitively  to  take  an  inventory  or  any  account  of  the  property  beyond  the  line  of 
the  2.j  cuerdas  mentioned  by  him.  as  being  the  positive  extent  of  his  instructions 
from  his  government.  A  cuenla  is  about  88  yards  or  varas,  Spanish.  But  Vas- 
quez promised  to  make  a  note  in  the  inventory  of  anything  on  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  land  or  premises.  This  promi.se  he  afterwards  refused  to  fulfill. 
About  8  p.  m.,  Va8(iuez,  with  several  government  officers  and  other  attendants, 
returned  to  the  house  and  informed  me  that  they  were  ready  to  take  an  account 
of  the  heavy  pieces  of  machinery  in  and  around  the  bouse,  that  they  might  be 
removed  early  the  next  morning.  He  did  so,  leaving  at  dark,  after  saying  that  he 
would  return  on  the  morrow  with  sufficient  force  to  remove  the  property.  At 
daylight  of  the  18th  instant  the  peons  (laborers)  began  to  assemble  outside  of  the 
fence.  About  sunrise  Judge  Vasquez  arrived  with  his  attendants.  A  portion  of 
the  fences  were  torn  up  to  open  a  new  and  shorter  road.    Afterwards  more  than 
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a  hundred  peons  inundated  the  house  and  back  yard,  and  some  forty  ox  carts 
assembled  near  the  honse.  They  immediately  removed  the  machinery,  the  judge 
checking  off  the  articles  as  they  passed  him.  We  then  procee<led  with  the  inven- 
tory, including  the  chairs  and  tables  which  he  had  refused  to  include  the  evening 
grevions.  About  1 1  o'clock  Mr.  Morales,  who  acted  all  this  time  as  interpreter, 
iformed  me  that  Vasquez  ordered  us  to  quit  the  premises  immediately  after  con- 
cluding the  inventory.  This  order  was  unexpected,  as  Mr.  Hopkins  had  written 
to  me  that  the  decree  of  the  Paraguayan -Government  allowed  lour  days  to  evacu- 
ate the  house  and  prem  ses.  They  carried  away  everything  in  the  house  and 
kitc*hen.  even  to  the  com  for  the  horses.  As  it  was  impossible  to  remain  in  an 
empty  house.  I  made  application  to  the  chief  of  the  departoient,  through  Mr. 
Morales,  for  the  ox  cartls  to  bring  our  baggage  into  town.  It  was  impossible  to 
obtain  these  at  the  customary  price  of  10  reals,  and  we  were  obliged  to  pay  14 
reals,  the  chief  saying  that  he  nad  no  authority  in  the  matter.  The  conduct  of 
the  peons  was  insolent  and  thievish.  I  further  state  that  Judge  Vasquez  attempted 
to  make  me  sign  the  inventory  in  the  middle  thereof— that  is  to  say,  the  portion 
taken  the  previous  date.  Nothing  further  occurred  worthy  of  notice,  after  we 
had  dispatched  our  ox  carts,  until  half  past  7  o'clock  p.  m..  the  said  judge  wanted 
me  to  sign  an  incomplete  inventory  of  the  company's  property  at  San  Antonio.  I 
replied  to  him  that  it  did  not  include  the  whole. 

The  judge's  argument  was  that  he  only  wished  the  evidence  of  what  he  had  done, 
and  that  my  signature  would  only  certify  to  that  extent  and  no  further.  He  drew 
up  a  note  at  the  post  of  the  inventory  to  that  effect,  as  1  understand  it,  which  I 
signed.  I  demanded  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  inventory.  As  it  was  then  nearly 
9  o'clock  p.  m. .  and  we  had  no  place  to  sleep  nor  anything  to  eat,  we  were  compelled 
to  leave  for  the  general  agency  of  the  company  in  town,  where  we  arrived  at  11 
p.  m.  The  copy  of  the  inventory  not  being  ready,  the  judge  promised  to  furnish 
one  to  Mr.  Morales  in  a  short  time.  The  jud*<e  also  refused  to  include  some  5 
cords  of  firewood  in  the  inventory,  which  were  indubitably  on  the  premises.  I 
left  the  house,  by  the  positive  order  of  the  judge,  with  him  and  his  people  in  full 
possession.  I  forgot  to  state  that  Judge  Vasquez  refused  to  include  the  domestic 
animals,  i.  e..  horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  which  were  on  the  premises  of  2^  cuerdas; 
the  fence  being  torn  open,  they  were  left  to  wander  away. 

Alexander  Ferguson. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1854. 

Edw.  a.  Hopkins, 

United  States  Consul, 


George  M.  Boyd,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says,  as  follows:  I  was  engineer 
of  the  United  States  and  Paraguay  Navigation  Company's  establishment  at  San 
Antonio.  1  have  read  the  above  deposition.  1  was  present  at  the  taking  of  the 
inventory  of  the  property  of  said  company,  of  which  the  foregoing  deposition 
speaks.  In  reference  to  the  action  of  Judge  Vasquez,  the  removal  of  the  com- 
pany's property  and  the  inventory,  said  deposition  is  correct.  I  also  signed  the 
mcomplete  inventory  as  above  described;  of  the  remainder  of  the  deposition  I 
have  no  knowledge. 

George  M.  Boyd. 

Sworn  before  me  this  14th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1854. 

Edw.  a.  Hopkins. 

United  States  Consul. 


Manuel  Morales,  who  has  heretofore  deposed  in  these  recent  difficulties,  being 
duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith:  IwenttoSan  Antonioatthere(iuestof  Mr.  Hopkins 
to  serve  as  interpreter,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  preventing  Messrs.  Ferguson 
and  Boyd  from  signing  any  paper  which  they  might  not  understand,  ana"which 
might  he  intended  to  d«^ceive.  I  have  read  the  foregoing  deposition  of  Mr.  Fergu- 
son, and  I  declare  that  it  is  true  in  all  its  parts,  which  I  witnessed  after  my  arrival 
at  San  Antonio. 

After  I  delivered  to  Mr.  Vasquez  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hopkins,  he  sent  an  express 
rider  to  town.  He  did  not  take  any  movement  until  the  return  of  the  messenger. 
at  about  3  o'clock,  although  he  had  promised  to  commence  operations  at  1  o'clock 

E.  m.    .Judge  Vasfiuez  attempted,  with  me,  to  make  Mr.  Ferguson  sign  a  note  that 
e  (Ferguson)  only  allowed  him  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  things  in  the  house. 
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I  refused  it,  telling  him  that  he  well  knew  that  Mr.  Hopkins  had  insisted  upon 
taking  an  inventory  of  all  the  property  of  the  company  at  the  establishment  of 
San  Antonio.  Vasqnez  then  said  that  the  Americans  were  bmtes  and  barbarians 
(brutoH  y  barbaro8),  and  that  Mr.  Hopkins  did  not  care  how  he  insulted  the  Para- 
guayan Government  with  his  crazy  demands.  I  replied  to  him  to  moderate  his 
language— that  we  were  civilized  people.    He  then  ceased. 

Manuel  Morales. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  1854. 

Edw.  A.  Hopkins, 

United  States  Consul, 


Alexander  Ferguson,  millwright,  and  George  M.  Boyd,  engineer,  being  duly 
sworn,  depose  and  say,  in  answer  to  a  demand  from  ns  of  E.  A.  Hopkins,  general 
agent  of  the  United  States  and  Paraguay  Navigation  Company,  that  the  average 
day's  work  of  about  10  hours  of  the  steam  sawmill  of  the  saia  company  at  San 
Antonio  would  cut  more  than  700  running  feet  of  lumber. . 

Alexander  Ferguson. 
George  M.  Botd. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  1854. 

Edw.  a.  Hopkins, 

United  States  Consul, 


United  States  Consulate,  Ascunsion. 

Certified  to  by  me  as  a  true  and  faithful  copy  of  the  original  deposition  now  on 
file  in  this  office.  In  proof  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  my  consulate  to  be 
hereunto  affixed,  this  25th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1854. 

Edw.  a.  Hopkins, 

United  States  Consul, 


February  11,  1858. 
[Senate  Report  No.  62.] 

Mr.  Mason  made  the  followinff  report: 

The  Coiumittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was  referred  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  instructing  them  to  inquire  "whether  it  is  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Government  of  Turkey  to  send  to  this  country 
an  officer  of  rank  in  their  Navy  with  a  view  to  obtain  information  con- 
cerning American  improvements  in  naval  architecture  and  equipment, 
and  to  superintend  the  construction  of  one  or  more  vessels  of  war  for 
the  Turkish  Navy  at  the  shipyards  of  this  country,  and  in  such  case 
whether  any  and  what  steps  should  be  taken  by  this  Government  to 
manifest  its  good  will  toward  the  Government  of  Turkey  by  giving 
to  such  officer  an  appropriate  reception  and  otherwise  to  further  the 
objects  of  his  mission,"  have  had  the  same  under  consideration  and 
now  report: 

To  obt^iiu  the  information  required,  the  committee  communicated 
the  resolution  of  the  Senate  to  the  Secretarj^  of  State  and  received  in 
reply  from  him  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Carroll  Spence,  min- 
ister of  tlie  United  States  at  Constantinople,  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
informing  this  Government  of  the  purpose  of  the  Government  of  Tur- 
key to  send  to  the  United  States  Vice- Admiral  Mehmed  Pasha,  of  the 
Turkish  Navy,  accompanied  by  otlier  officers,  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction of  a  three-decked  ship  which  the  Sultan  had  ordered  should 
be  constructed  at  one  of  the  shipyards  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Sublime  Porto  had  asked  of  Mr. 
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Spence  such  letters  of  recommendation  for  the  vice-admiral  to  the 
officers  of  this  Government  as  would  best  facilitate  the  objects  of  his 
mission.     The  letter  of  Mr.  Spence  accompanies  this  report. 

The  committee  agree  with  the  minister  that  the  mission  referred  to 
is  one  of  interest  to  the  country,  not  only  as  evidence  of  the  confidence 
of  the  Government  of  Turkey  in  the  skill  of  our  naval  architects  and 
mechanics,  but  also  of  a  like  confidence  in  the  liberal  disposition  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  extend  to  that  of  Turkey  every 
advantage  in  their  power  to  insure  the  construction  of  a  vessel  that 
may  realize  the  high  expectations  justly  formed  by  the  Sultan  from 
the  science  and  skill  of  the  naval  constructors  of  the  United  States. 
And  the  committee  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  occasion  is  a  fit 
one  to  renew  to  the  Government  of  the  Sultan  evidences  of  the  good 
will  and  friendly  feeling  of  the  United  States  by  receiving  this  high 
officer  of  that  Government  in  a  manner  becoming  his  rank  and  the 
character  of  his  mission. 

Such  occasions  of  international  courtesy  are  not  without  their  fruits 
in  cementing  the  good  will  and  conciliating  the  good  offices  of  nations 
toward  ea<;h  other,  whilst  their  mutual  interests  are  advanced  by 
encouraging  intercourse,  and  thus  opening  new  channels  of  commerce. 

As  a  like  instance,  the  committee  advert  to  the  reception  given 
under  the  sanction  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1850,  to  Amin  Bey,  an 
officer  of  the  Turkish  navy,  and  who  came  to  the  United  States  to 
travel  for  general  information,  with  the  sanction  of  his  Government, 
though  not  otherwise  introduced  than  by  our  own  minister. 

The  committee  append  to  this  report  the  letter  of  Mr.  Spence,  and 
his  correspondence  with  the  Government  of  Turkey. 


Mr.  Speiice  to  Mr.  Cass, 

[Extract.] 

[No.  52.]  Legation  op  the  United  States, 

Constantinople,  NovertUMir  6\  1857. 

SiK:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  yon  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  His 
Highness  Ali  Pasha  relative  to  the  visit  of  Mehmed  Pasha  to  the  United  States. 

From  this  letter  you  will  learn  that  the  Sultan  has  determined  to  construct  a 
vessel  of  war  of  three  decks  in  the  United  States,  and  that  1  am  re<iuested  to  fur- 
nish Mehiiieil  Pasha  with  letters  to  such  of  our  pub;ic  functionaries  as  may  be  of 
service  to  him  in  carrying  into  effect  the  intentions  of  the  Sultan. 

The  Turkish  authorities  are  particularly  desirous  that  the  vessel  should  not  only 
be  one  which  will  justily  the  Sultan's  choice  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  to  b9 
constructed,  but  they  appear  very  desirous  that  the  Pasha  should  be  received  with 
becoming  distinction  in  our  country. 

The  opinion  which  some  individuals  would  be  pleased  to  promulgate  here,  rela- 
tive to  the  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  our  Government  for  Turkey,  renders 
them  particularly  solicitous  in  reference  to  the  action  of  our  Government  in  this 
matter.  Since  my  stay  here,  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  correct  any  opinion 
unfavorable  to  my  Government,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  Sultan  has  given  me  a 
paipable  proof  of  the  success  of  my  efforts.  This  proof,  however,  elicits  from  me 
a  sincere  desire  that  our  (Tovernment  should  testify  its  appreciation  of  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  Sultan  and  of  the  compliment  paid  our  mechanics  by  him  by 
extending  toward  his  a^ent  such  acts  of  courtesy  a.s  would  be  gratifying  to  him. 

1  would  therefore  sugt^est  to  you  the  propriety  of  appointing  some  person  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  to  receive  the  Pasha,  and  of  inviting  him  to  make  a  tour 
through  the  United  States  at  the  expense  of  the  (Government. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  Turk  of  any  distinction  has  visited  our  country:  and  as 
the  visit  on  this  occasion  is  connected  with  a  matter  which  will  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  our  mechanics  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  both  proper  and  politic  on 
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the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  treat  him  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  be  gratifying  to  the  Saltan. 

A  few  years  ago  Congress  appropriated  $tO,000  to  defray  the  traveling  expenses 
of  a  Turkish  officer  of  inferior  rank,  without  any  political  distinction;  it  would 
therefore  be  mortifying  to  a  Pasha  to  be  treated  witn  less  consideration. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  action  of  our  Government  toward 
Mehmed  Pasha  will  be  particularly  noticed  by  the  Sultan  and  by  the  Saltan  s 
brother-in-law,  who  is  now  minister  of  the  Turkish  marine. 

******* 

Mehmed  Pasha  will  be  accompanied  by  one  or  more  Turkish  officers  who  speak 
English. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  inform  you  that  when  the  treaty  between 
Turkey  and  the  United  States  was  made  the  Turks  Insisted  upon  inserting  in  the 
treaty  a  stipulation  concerning  the  construction  of  vessels  in  the  United  States. 
This  stipulation  was,  however,  omitted,  and  assurances  were  given  the  Ottoman 
Government,  by  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty,  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would,  whenever  the  Sublime  Porte  desired  to  construct  vessels  in  the 
United  States,  give  its  agents  the  benefit  of  its  advice,  etc. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant,' 

Carroll  Spbncb. 


[Translation.] 

Sublime  Porte,  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

November  5, 1857, 

Mr.  Minister:  The  vice-admiral,  Mehmed  Pasha,  accompanied  by  Maj.  Salie- 
man  Efendi,  proceeds  to  America,  by  order  of  the  Imperial  Government,  m  order 
to  superintend  the  operations  of  building  a  three-decked  vessel,  which  the  imperial 
admiralty  has  determined  to  have  constructed  in  a  shipyard  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  the  honor  to  request  you,  Mr.  Minister,  to  be  so  good  as  to  write  and 
transmit  to  me  letters  of  recommendation  for  that  superior  officer  to  such  of  the 
authorities  as  you  shall  deem  proper,  the  assistance  of  whom  is  indispensable  to 
facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  his  mission. 

I  embrace  this  opportunity  to  offer  to  you,  Mr.  Minister,  the  assurance  of  my 
perfect  consideration. 

Ali  Pasha. 
Mr.  Carroll  Spence, 

Minister  resident  of  the  United  States 

Of  America  at  Constantinople, 

And  in  consonance  with  these  views,  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  accompanying  joint  resolution. 


April  28,  1858. 
[Senate  Report  No.  212.] 

Mr.  Mason  made  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was  referred  the  let- 
ter of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  of  the  21st  instant,  and  the  corre- 
spondence accompanying  it,  containing  information  of  the  condition 
of  the  United  States  ship  Susquehanna  on  her  late  arrival  at  Port 
Royal,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  having  the  j'^ellow  fever  on  board, 
and  of  the  reception  and  assistance  extended  to  the  officers  and  crew 
by  the  British  naval  authorities  of  that  island,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  pursuant  to  their  resolution  of  the  19th  April,  have  had  the 
same  under  consideration  and  now  report: 

It  appears  from  these  documents  that  the  United  States  ship  SuS" 
quehanna,  having  on  board  103  cases  of  yellow  fever  of  the  most  malig- 
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nant  type,  including  officers,  engineers,  and  seamen,  arrived  at  Port 
Royal,  Jamaica,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  the  5tli  of  April.  As  soon  as 
the  condition  of  the  ship  was  made  known  to  Admiral  Sir  Houston 
Stewart,  commanding  the  British  naval  forces  on  that  station,  the 
most  prompt  and  efficient  measures  were  taken  by  him  at  once  for  the 
relief  of  the  infected  ship.  Orders  were  issued,  and  carried  into  imme- 
diate execution,  to  prepare  ample  accommodation  for  the  sick  at  the 
naval  hospital  of  the  port.  Surgeons  volunteered,  in  addition  to  the 
hospital  corps,  and  with  nurses  and  other  necessary  attendants  were 
directed  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  them;  and  so  speedily  were  all 
these  preparations  made  that  at  6  o'clock  the  next  morning  they  com- 
menced landing  the  sick  and  conveying  them  to  the  hospital;  in  which 
service  they  were  assists  by  the  boats  of  the  British  squadron,  bring- 
ing with  them  cots  for  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  the  sick. 
In  speaking  of  it.  Captain  Sands  says: 

I  can  not  find  words  to  express  my  sense  of  obligation  to  Admiral  Stewart  for 
the  kind  aad  prompt  manner  in  which  he  placed  the  royal  naval  hospital  at  onr 
disposal,  and  furnished  ns  with  every  conyenience  for  landing  the  sick:  nor  to  Dr. 
Einnear,  deputy  medical  inspector,  and  the  medical  officers  under  him.  for  their 
attention  to  the  comforts  of  those  placed  under  their  charge.  I  also  take  great 
pleasure  in  mentioning  that  Commodore  Eellett  and  Captain  Hay,  of  the  Indus, 
came  to  offer  their  assistance,  with  boats  and  cots  to  lana  the  sick. 

Captain  Sands  also  adds: 

As  I  had  but  one  surgeon  left,  and  fearing  he  might  also  fall  sick  during  the 
passage  home,  1  applied  to  Admiral  Stewart  lor  a  medical  officer,  and,  previous  to 
our  departure  from  Port  Royal,  he  sent  us  Assistant  Surgeon  Rose,  who  kindly 
volunteered  his  services. 

It  appears  that  79  of  the  crew  and  G  officers,  making  85  in  all,  were 
thus  confided  to  the  generous  hospitality  and  care  of  the  British  naval 
authorities  at  Jamaica,  and  were  left  there  when  the  Susquelianna 
sailed  for  the  United  States.  And  your  committee  do  not  doubt  that 
to  this  prompt  and  efficient  relief  the  country  will  be  indebted  for 
many  valuable  lives  saved  for  its  future  service. 

They  append  to  this  report,  along  with  the  official  correspondence 
of  Captain  Sands,  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
by  Lieut.  S.  Ledyard  Phelps  (one  of  the  officers  of  the  Susquehanna), 
in  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  addi'essed  to  him  by  the  chairman,  as 
more  full  in  its  detail  than  the  offi(rial  correspondence  permitted. 

And  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  eminently  due  and  becom- 
ing the  occasion,  they  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  accompanying 
joint  resolution. 


Navy  Department,  April  2U  1858. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  April  19,  1858,  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  '*to  communicate  to  the  Senate  copies  of  any  correspondence 
or  other  papers  containing  information  of  the  condition  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Susque- 
haitim,  on  her  ]ate  arrival  at  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  of  the  reception  and 
assistance  extended  to  her  officers  and  crew,  disabled  by  sickness,  by  the  naval 
and  civil  authorities  of  Great  Britain  at  that  island.''  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  copies  of  all  the  correspondence  and  information  on  the  files  of  the 
Department. 

1  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Isaac  Toucey, 

Hon.  John  C.  BBECKiNRiD(iE, 

President  of  the  Senate* 
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.United  States  Ship  Susquehanna, 

New  Yirrle  Harbor,  April  IS,  1858. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  yon  the  arriyal  of  this  ship  at  New  York,  hav- 
ing  had  155  cases  of  yellow  fever  on  hoard.  85  of  which  were  left  at  the  hospital  at 
Port  Royal,  Jamaica. 

For  the  information  of  the  honorable  Department,  I  have  to  state  that  after  lying 
over  one  hundred  days  in  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  with  an  average  sick  list  of 
about  15,  the  first  case  of  fever  made  its  appearance  on  the  17th  ultimo;  then  a 
second;  then  a  third,  when  I  thought  it  advisable  to  put  to  sea,  hoping  that  a 
change  of  air  would  dispel  the  disease.  After  a  few  days  the  ship  returned  off 
San  J  nan  and  anchored  outside.  She  remained  there  three  da>  s,  with  some  slight 
modification  of  the  fever,  but  it  a^ain  broke  out  with  greater  violence.  I  then  got 
underway  and  stood  toward  Aspmwall,  expecting  to  meet  the  Jamestotm,  Com- 
mander Kennedy,  whom  I  had  mstructed  to  relieve  us  on  the  1st  of  April,  this 
ship  to  take  her  place,  thinking  that  a  change  of  position  might  be  favorable  to  the 
health  of  both  ships.  On  our  way  down  to  Aspinwall  fresh  ca^es  continued  to 
occur,  particularly  among  the  lieutenants  and  engineers,  the  first  and  second  of 
the  former  being  down  and  others  complaining.  I  now  determined,  at  the  sug- 
geBtiou  of  the  surgeon,  to  steer  for  Pensacola.  After  standing  for  that  port  tor 
some  hours,  and  the  fever  continuing  to  extend  its  ravages,  there  being  nearly  100 
down,  at  the  request  of  the  surgeon  I  changed  our  course  lor  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
where  I  arrived  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  April. 

The  admiral  of  the  port,  Sir  Houston  Stewart,  on  hearing  of  our  condition, 
kindly  placed  the  naval  hospital  at  our  disposal,  and  at  6  o'clock  the  next  morning 
we  lanaed  68  of  our  sick.  I  then  had  to  take  coal  and  water  on  board  at  King- 
ston, which  detained  us  a  part  of  three  days.  The  ship  being  now  disabled — 3 
lieutenants  and  6  engineers  being  sick,  besides  half  the  nremen  and  coal  heaven 
and  many  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  men  off  duty— I  shipped  about  80  negroes, 
and,  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  the  surgeon,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to 
proceed  at  once  to  a  northern  port. 

The  whole  number  of  cases,  from  the  17th  of  March  to  the  15th  of  April,  was 
155,  85  of  which  were  left  at  the  hospital  at  Port  Royal,  Jamaica.  There  remains 
on  the  list  to-day  34  cases.  We  have  had,  in  all,  16  deaths;  among  these  was 
First  Lieutenant  Queen,  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Lieutenant  Howell  and  4  engineers  were  left  at  the  hospital,  doing,  I  hope,  welL 

Since  leaving  Port  Royal  we  have  had  2  deaths  and  some  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  cases;  but  generally,  on  approaching  a  colder  climate,  all  seem  to  improve, 
and  we  have  had  no  new  cases  for  the  last  forty-eight  hours. 

1  be^  leave  to  forward  three  letters  from  Surgeon  Pinkney.  who  was  taken 
down  in  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic;  also,  one  from  Passed  Assistant 
Surgeon  Maccoun,  from  whom  I  have  received  the  most  valuable  services  during 
this  severe  visitation.  As  I  had  but  one  surgeon  left,  and  fearing  he  might  also 
fall  sick  during  the  passage  home,  I  applied  to  Admiral  Stewart  for  a  medical 
ofiicer;  and,  previous  to  our  departure  from  Port  Royal,  he  sent  us  Assistant  Sur- 
geon Rose,  who  kindly  volunteered  his  services. 

I  can  not  find  words  to  express  my  sense  of  obligation  to  Admiral  Stewart  for 
the  kind  and  prompt  manner  in  which  he  placed  the  royal  naval  hospital  at  our 
disposal,  and  furnished  us  with  every  convenience  for  landing  the  sick:  nor  to  Dr. 
Kinnear.  deputy  medical  inspector,  and  the  medical  officers  under  him,  for  their 
attention  to  the  comforts  of  those  placed  under  their  charge. 

I  also  take  great  pleasure  in  mentioning  that  Commodore  Kellett  and  Captain 
Hay,  of  the  ImJuSy  came  to  offer  their  assistance,  with  boats  and  cots  to  land  the 
sick. 

1  have  left  instructions  with  Mr.  Harrison,  onr  consul  at  Kingston,  relative  to 
the  sick  at  the  hospital,  and  have  drawn  a  bill  on  the  Navy  Department  in  his 
favor  for  $1,500,  to  cover  any  necessary  expenses  that  might  occur  until  further 
instructions  should  be  received  from  the  Department. 

I  have  only  to  add  my  great  regret  at  being  obliged  to  leave  my  station  without 
instructions  from  the  Department:  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

Joshua  R.  Sands, 
Captain,  United  States  Navy, 

Hon.  Isaac  Toucey, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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United  States  Steam  Frigate  Susquehanna, 

San  Juan  Del  Norte,  March  S,  1858, 

Sir:  In  conseqaence  of  three  deaths  having  suddenly  occorred  on  board  this 
ship  in  the  brief  space  of  foar  days,  and  another  of  the  crew  being  extremely  ill, 
it  becomes  my  duty  to  recommend  that  yon  leave  this  port  and  cruise  outside. 
The  disease  at  present  is  a  marked  one,  and  I  am  anable  to  define  its  true  charac- 
ter. I  am  fearful,  however,  that  we  are  threatened  with  an  epidemic  fever. 
Cruising  outside  will  tend  toward  the  free  ventilation  of  the  ship— a  matter  of 
great  importance.  It  will  also  enable  us  to  separate  the  sick  from  the  well. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

NiNiAN  Pinkney, 
Surgeon,  United  States  Navy, 
Capt.  J.  R.  Sands, 

Senior  Captain  Honie  Squadron,  San  Juan  Del  Norte, 


United  States  Frigate  Susquehanna, 

Off  Sail  Juan  Del  Norte,  March  SI,  1858, 

Sir:  During  the  five  days  we  cruised  off"  San  Juan  there  was  a  modification  in 
the  cases  admitted.  Since,  however,  we  returned  and  anchored  outside  of  the 
port  of  San  Juan,  the  disease  has  become  aggravated,  and  the  sick  list  has  rapidly 
increased.  I  would  therefore  recommend  you  to  proceed  at  once  to  Aspinwall, 
in  order  to  take  in  coal,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  go  to  Pensacola,  where  the  sick 
c%n  have  hospital  treatment. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

NiNiAN  Pinkney, 
Surgeon,  United  States  Navy, 

Capt.  J.  B.  Sands, 

Senior  Captain  Home  Squadron,  off  San  Juan  Del  Norte. 


United  States  Ship  Susquehanna, 
Off  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  April  7,  J85S. 

Sir:  Availing  ourselves  of  the  permission  so  kindly  granted  us  by  Admiral  Sir 
H.  Stewart,  we  have  sent  some  73  cases  to  the  hospital  at  Port  Royal.  The  epi- 
demic continues  to  rage  with  unabated  fury,  the  average  number  during  the  last 
thirteen  hours  being  at  the  rate  of  one  per  hour. 

It  is  all-important  that  we  should  leave  this  port  at  the  earliest  hour  practicable, 
80  soon  as  you  shall  have  taken  the  coal  on  board.  I  would  recommend  you  to 
proceed  to  a  northern  port.  I  make  this  recommendation  upon  a  careful  consid- 
eration of  all  the  circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  The  sooner  we 
make  a  northern  climate  the  quicker  will  the  epidemic  be  arrested.  I  would, 
therefore,  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
either  one  of  the  following  ports:  New  York,  Norfolk,  or  Boston.  In  many 
respects  I  should  give  preference  to  New  York. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  Pinkney, 
Surgeon,  United  States  Navy, 

Capt.  J.  R.  Sands, 

Commanding  U.  S,  Frigate  SusqueJianna,  off  Port  Royal,  Jamaica, 


United  States  Frigate  Susquehanna, 

At  Sea,  April  J,  1S'>8» 

Sir:  The  disease  with  which  we  have  to  contend  is  yellow  fever.  On(i  of  tho 
crew  is  in  a  dying  state.  He  was  seized  with  black  vomit  this  morning.  The  ej)!- 
demic  is  increasing  and  becomins^  more  aggravateil.  Of  the  wardroom  officers 
there  are  on  the  list  Lieutenants  Brown,  (^iipon.  and  Hamilton.  Steerage  officers: 
Assistant  Engineer  Grier,  Henderson.  King,  and  Robie.  Forward  officers:  Wil- 
liam Laighton,  carpenter,  and  Mr.  Gallagher,  sailmaker.    I  would  recommend  you 
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to  proceed  forthwith  to  Jamaica,  and  having  taken  in  coal  there  to  go  to  some  port 
in  ike  United  States. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

NiNIAN  PiNKNEY, 

Surgeon f  United  States  Nai^y, 
Capt.  J.  R.  Sands, 

Senior  Captain  Home  Squadron  at  Sea, 


United  States  Steam  Frigate  Susquehanna, 

At  Sea,  April  5,  1868. 

Sir:  As  the  severe  epidemic  with  which  we  are  visited  does  not  abate,  and  our 
sick  list  has  increased  to  97  cases  (many  of  which  are  of  a  very  serious  nature  and 
require  more  care  and  nursing  than  can  possibly  be  given  to  them  on  board  ship), 
I  would  advise  that  the  worst  cases  should  be  immediately  removed  to  the  hospital 
upon  our  arrival  at  Port  Royal,  Jamaica. 

In  order  to  stop  th^  progress  of  the  disease,  I  would  strongly  recommend  and 
urcre  that  this  ship  should  proceed  to  a  northern  station '  as  soon  after  her  arrival 
in  Port  Royal  as  possible. 

I  am.  sir,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  T.  Maccoun, 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  U,  S.  Navy, 

Capt.  Joshua  R.  Sands, 

Commanding  U,  S,  Steam  Frigate  Susquehanna, 


United  States  Ship  Susquehanna, 

Harbor  of  New  York,  April  2.5,  1858, 

Sir:  As  I  consi'ler  the  severe  epidemic  which  has  visited  this  ship  has  its  origin 
in  the  unhealthy  condition  of  her  nold,  and  that  everyone  is  in  danger  who  remains 
on  board,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  officers  and  men  be  removed 
from  her  as  soon  as  possible. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  T.  Maccoun, 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon, 
Capt.  Joshua  R.  Sands,  Commanding, 


Washington,  April  S6, 1858. 

Dear  Sir:  I  had  the  honor  to  receive,  Saturday  evening,  your  note  requesting 
me  to  give  yoa  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  we  were  received 
by  the  naval  authorities  at  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  on  our  arrival  there  in  the  frigate 
Sus<inehanna,  embracing  the  condition  of  the  crew  and  what  was  done  for  their 
relief. 

In  replying,  I  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  giving  way  to  feelings  that  naturally  arise 
on  recalling  the  scenes  on  board  on  the  night  of  the  5th  Instant,  and  which  might 
give  an  exaggerated  tone  to  what  should  be  a  simple  narrative  of  facts. 

When  on  the  night  of  the  1st  instant  or  morning  of  the  2d  it  was  determined 
that  the  ship  must  be  taken  north,  her  head  was  first  turned  toward  Pensacola,  via 
Old  Provicfence  Island,  where  it  was  proposed  to  get  coal;  but  before  arriving 
there  the  sickness  had  spread  to  such  an  extent  that  the  hospital  stores  of  every 
description  were  giving  out,  and  it  was  necessary  to  hasten  to  the  nearest  port 
where  supplies  could  be  obtained.  The  course  of  the  ship  was  changed  and  all 
spet^d  made  for  Port  Royal,  the  nearest  and  at  the  same  time  for  us  the  best  port 
in  the  West  Indies. 

To  keep  the  ship  in  any  degre?  ventilated  in  the  close  and  hot  atmosphere  of  that 
Hoa.it  was  necessary  t')  furl  the  awnings  over  the  principal  hatchways:  yet  between 
decks  the  air  was  too  foul  and  heated  for  the  sick.    The  officers  affected,  two- 
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thirds  of  all  on  board,  were  under  an  awning  abaft  the  mizzenma^t.  while  the 
men  were  beneath  the  hurricane  deck  (extending  between  the  wheel  houses )  and 
near  the  hatchways  npon  the  berth  deck.  These  places,  affording  cover  from  the 
snn  and  night  dews  as  well  as  the  best  ventilation  it  was  (Kissible  to  obtain,  were 
the  only  spaces  in  the  ship  at  all  suitable  for  her  suffering  crew.  These  were 
crowded  to  a  degree  that  greatly  aggravated  the  disease.  A  foul  and  pestilential 
miasma  rose  from  them  and,  spreading  over  other  parts  of  the  vessel,  poisoned 
t)ie  atmosphere  and  rendered  it  even  offensive,  while  its  effects  were  alike  disas- 
trous to  the  well  and  sick,  accelerating  the  ratio  of  new  cases,  and  increasing  the 
violence  of  the  disease.  Men  just  taken  were,  of  necessity,  placed  in  the  already 
crowded  spaces  occupied  by  those  in  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  and 
where  there  was  no  escape  from  witnessing,  npon  every  nand,  distress,  danger, 
nnd  death,  effects  of  the  aisease  of  which  they  themselves  now  suffered.  Under 
8uch  circumstances  a  large  portion  were  rapidly  approaching  the  last  stage,  t^e 
terrible  *  *  black  vomit. ' ' 

The  Stisquehanna  anchored  at  Port  Royal  at  8  p.  m.  on  the  5th  instant,  having 
on  board  103  cases  in  every  stage  of  the  yellow  fever.  The  Officer  of  the  visiting 
boat,  from  Admiral  Sir  Houston  Stewart's  flagship,  was  told  of  the  condition  of 
our  ship.  He  returned  to  inform  his  commander,  who  was  in  the  midst  of  a  ball 
on  board,  given  as  a  parting  entertainment  to  friends  in  Kingston.  At  once  every 
assistance  it  was  possible  to  render  us  was  most  jp^enerously  extended  by  the  admi- 
ral, by  those  under  him,  and  by  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital.  A  portion  of  this 
fine  establishment  was  cleared  of  their  sick  and  prepared  for  the  reception,  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  of  ours.  Nurses  and  watchmen  were  procured  to  care 
for  our  people,  while  barges  were  got  In  readiness  to  remove  them  to  the  shore.  In 
the  morning  boats  came  from  the  different  vessels  to  tow  to  the  point  those  in 
which  our  sick  had  been  placed.  Fifty-seven  men  and  6  officers  were  removed  to 
the  hospital.  Subsequently,  of  new  cases  occurring  in  port,  22  others  were  sent, 
those  cases  more  easily  treated  being  retained  on  board. 

Of  the  85  left  in  Port  Royal  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  one-half  would  have 
X)erished  had  they  remained  on  board  ship:  but  under  the  skill  and  watchful  attend- 
ance of  the  English  surgeons,  the  excellent  nursing,  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  that  fine  hospital,  and,  in  short,  the  unremitting  care  of  everyone  about  them, 
but  few  had  died  when  we  sailed,  and  a  large  portion  were  in  a  fair  way  of  recov- 
ery. Water  was  sent  to  us  by  the  admiral,  that  the  benefit  of  a  change  in  this 
might  be  tried.  A  wharf  at  the  coal  depot,  Kingston,  was  cleared  in  order  that 
our  ship  might  at  once  be  taken  there  to  get  in  the  supply  of  fuel  needed.  It  would 
have  b^n  impossible  for  the  authorities  to  have  manifested  greater  solicitude  or 
to  have  rendered  more  prompt,  efficient,  or  generous  aid.  Only  those  who  have 
been  thus  situated  can  fully  undei-stand  how  such  kindness  and  sympathy  can  be 
appreciated.  Without  the  aid  thus  promptly  and  generously  afforded  it  is  my 
oi)inion  that  the  Susquehanna  could  not  have  been  brought  to  the  United  States, 
unless  by  sending  out  another  steamer  to  tow  her. 

Every  exertion  was  made  by  us  to  stay  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  Things  that 
had  come  in  contact  with  the  sick  or  dead  were  burned,  disinfecting  agents  used, 
and  all  means  adopted  likely  to  \ye  of  service,  but  the  epidemic  progressed.  Twelve 
and  14  cases  daily  occurred  among  a  number  less  than  200  remaining  well  after 
the  removal  of  the  sick  to  the  hospital,  so  that  after  a  few  days  none'were  likely 
to  remain  well  to  guard  the  ship.  The  surgeon  had  the  fever  and  the  assistant 
surureon  was  in  delicate  health.  Under  such  circumstances  Asst.  Surg.  Frederick 
H.  Rose,  royal  navy,  himself  enjoying  no  Immunity  from  the  disease,  volunteered 
his  services  on  board  for  the  passage  to  the  United  States,  and  the  admiral 
expressed  himself  happy  that  he  could  permit  one  of  his  officers  to  follow  his  gen- 
erous impulse  and  be  useful  to  us. 

It  Is  only  necessary  that  I  should  state  these  facts  for  you  justly  to  appreciate 
his  merit,  as  well  as  the  kindness  extended  to  us  by  the  English  officers  at  Jamaica, 
whence,  favored  by  cool  breezes  and  auspicious  weather,  we  were  enabled  to  bring 
the  vessel  into  port  under  more  favorable  circumstances  than  could  have  been 
ordinarily  anticipated. 

I  am.  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  Ledyard  Phelps, 
Lieuteimnt,  United  States  iSary. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Mason,  United  States  Senate^ 
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[See  pp.  5,  7, 12. 19,  77.] 

May  28,  1858. 

[Senate  Report  No.  S85.] 

Mr.  Mason  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was  referred  the  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  instructing  them  "to  inquire  whether  any  legis- 
lation is  necessary  to  enable  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  American  vessels  against  British  aggression  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  or  elsewhere,"  and  to  whom  has  also  been  referred  "the  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  United  States  communicating,  in  answer 
to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  information  concerning  the  recent 
search  or  seizure  of  American  vessels  by  foreign  armed  cruisers  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,"  have  had  the  same  under  consideration  and  now 
report : 

The  documents  accompanying  the  message  of  the  President  show  a 
series  of  aggressive  acts  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  off  the  West  India  Islands,  by  the  naval  forces  of 
Great  Britain,  of  a  character  so  marked  and  extraordinary  as  to  have 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  country. 

American  vessels  pursuing  the  paths  of  lawful  commerce  on  the 
high  seas,  or  passing  near  the  American  coast  from  one  domestic  port 
to  another  under  the  flag  of  their  country,  have  been  pursued,  fired 
into,  and  compelled  to  stop,  by  the  public  force  of  a  foreign  power; 
questioned  as  to  their  destination,  their  cargo,  and  the  character  of 
their  crews;  required  to  submit  to  an  examination  of  their  sea  papers, 
and  to  a  scrutiny  into  the  objects  and  purpose  of  their  voyage. 

In  another  instance,  American  vessels  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  a 
friendly  power,  at  the  port  of  Sagua  la  Grande,  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
have  been  subjected  to  a  police  inquisition  by  the  same  foreign  power, 
and  in  like  manner  required  to  exhibit  their  papers,  and  to  submit  to 
question  as  to  their  destination,  the  cause  of  their  absence  from  home» 
and  the  number  and  character  of  their  crews. 

It  would  appear  from  the  letter  of  the  consul  of  the  United  States 
at  Ilabana  (a  document  accompanying  the  message)  that  no  less  than 
15  American  vessels,  lying  in  the  harbor,  or  in  port  at  Sagua  la 
Grande,  were  made  to  undergo  this  humiliating  system  of  espionage; 
whilst  6  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  bearing  their 
country's  flag,  were,  as  above  stated,  by  actual  exhibition  and  use  of 
force,  endangering,  in  some  instances,  the  lives  of  those  on  board, 
compelled  to  stop  and  submit  to  detention  until  a  boarding  officer  was 
satisfied  in  such  questions  as  it  was  his  pleasure  to  put. 

Besides  the  instances  above  cited,  ofiicially  communicated  with  the 
President's  message,  in  reply  to  a  call  of  the  Senate,  each  successive 
arrival  from  the  infested  quarter  brings  intelligence  of  new  and  addi- 
tional a.2:gressions  of  like  character  committed  by  the  same  power  on 
vessels  l)earing  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  occjisionally  happened  heretofore,  under  circumstances  of 
misapprehension,  a  misconstruction  of  orders,  or  from  other  and  like 
causes,  that  vessels  of  the  United  States  have  been  subjected  by  the 
armed  force  of  a  foreign  power  to  visitation  and  search  in  violation  of 
int(M-national  law  and  in  derogation  of  the  independence  of  our  flag; 
and  in  such  isolated  cases  the  honor  of  the  country  may  have  been 
sufliciently  vindicated  by  a  disclaimer  of  intended  wrong  or  by  rebuke 
of  the  oflicer  offending.     But  the  continuous  and  persevering  charac- 
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tor  of  the  aggressions  now  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  country,  com- 
mitted by  a  power  with  whom  we  are  at  peace,  and  ahnost  within  sight 
of  our  shores,  are  sufficient  to  arouse  the  just  indignation  of  the  coun- 
try-, and  call,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  for  the  most  prompt 
and  efficient  measures  to  arrest  at  once  and  to  end  finally  and  forever 
the  commission  of  like  indignities  to  our  flag. 

The  documents  accompanying  the  message  disclose  the  fact  that 
these*  acts  of  visitation  and  examination  of  American  vessels  were 
sought  to  he  justified  under  the  plea  of  necessity  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  supposed  to  be  or  actually  carried  on  between  Africa 
and  the  island  of  Cuba. 

The  committee  will  not  go  into  any  inquiry  in  reference  to  such 
alleged  necessity.  It  is  suflicient  for  them  to  know  that  the  assent  of 
the  United  States,  although  often  invoked,  has  never  been  yielded  to 
any  such  system  of  police  on  the  seas.  They  rest  on  the  position,  not 
to  l^e  controverted,  that  by  no  principle  of  international  law  can  a 
vessel  under  the  flag  of  its  country  be  visited  or  detained  on  the  high 
seas  in  time  of  peace  by  any  foreign  power  under  any  pretext  or  for 
any  i}uri>ose  whatever  without  the  consent  of  those  over  whom  the 
flag  waves. 

Without  going  at  large  into  the  questions  heretofoi'e  involved  as  to 
the  rights  of  independent  nations  on  that  common  highway  of  the 
world,  the  open  sea,  the  committee  deem  this,  nevertheless,  a  fit  occa- 
sion to  declare  the  principles  always  maintained  by  the  United  States 
as  regulating  the  use  of  the  open  or  high  seas  in  tMne  of  peace,  and 
from  which  are  derived  rights  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
admitting  of  no  restraint  or  qualification  and  to  be  maintained  at 
whatever  cost. 

There  is  no  right  of  visitation,  far  less  of  search,  to  be  exercised  in 
time  of  peace  by  any  nation  on  the  ships  or  vessels  of  other  nations, 
nor  can  thei^e  be  so  long  as  the  laws  of  the  civilized  world  touching 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  are  respected  by  civilized  men.  Such  claim, 
therefore,  having  no  foundation  in  law  or  in  the  comity  of  nations, 
can  never  be  tolerated  by  an  independent  power  but  in  derogation  of 
her  sovereignty.  Neither  is  there  any  distinction  to  be  drawn  in  the 
claim  of  riglit  between  visitation  at  sea  by  the  armed  vessels  of  a  for- 
eign power  when  unattended  by  examination  or  search  or  such  visita- 
tions when  so  attended. 

The  offense  and  violation  of  public  law  consists  in  the  visitation, 
without  regard  to  its  i)urpose,  when  claimed  as  a  right  against  the 
will  of  the  party  subjected  to  it;  were  it  otherwise,  there  would  fol- 
low, of  courses  the  correlative  right  to  arrest  and  detain  the  vessel 
until  the  visitation  is  effected. 

'i'h(»  committee  find  these  i)rinciples  admitted  and  enforced  by  the 
opinions  and  the  decisions  of  the  most  eminent  judicial  authorities, 
both  in  this  countrv  and  in  Great  Britain. 

« 

(The  case  of  the  Mdviniui  Flora,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  reported  in  11  Wheat  on,  p.  1.  And  in  England  the  case  of 
Le  Louis,  decided  by  Lord  Stow(»ll  in  1817  and  reported  in  Dodson's 
Admiralty  Reports,  vol.  2,  p.  210.) 

They  are  founded  in  two  simple  elf^mental  prin(*iples  of  pul)lic  law: 
First,  in  the  equality  of  all  independent  States,  and,  second,  the  com- 
mon use  by  all  recognized  States  of  the  open  sea  as  a  highway  in  time 
of  peace. 

Such  are  the  rights  and  immunities  of  our  citizens  navigating  the 
ocean,  which  have  been  flagrantly  violated  and  outraged  by  armed 
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vessels  of  a  foreign  power  in  time  of  profound  peace,  and  in  some 
instances  almost  within  sight  of  our  own  shores. 

Indignant  as  the  American  people  are,  and  ought  to  be,  at  the  char- 
acter and  persistent  repetition  of  such  aggressions,  yet  their  occur- 
rence and  gravity  will  opportunely  supply  the  occasion  to  end,  now 
and  forever,  all  future  question  as  to  this  right  of  visitation  at  sea 
between  the  United  States  and  the  offending  power.  ^ 

And  the  committee  refrain  only  from  recommending  at  once  such 
additional  legislation  as  would  be  most  effectual  to  protect  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  from  aggressions  of  the  character  thus  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Senate,  from  the  fact  that  the  President  (as  shown 
by  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  accompanying  the  message) 
has  already  ordered  all  the  disposable  naval  force  of  the  country  into 
the  infested  quarter,  with  orders  "to  protect  all  vessels  of  the  United 
States  on  the  high  seas  from  search  or  detention  by  the  vessels  of  war 
of  any  other  nation."  These  ai*e  preventive  measures  only,  and  tem- 
porary in  their  character,  but,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  go 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  power  of  the  Executive  in  the  absence  of  legis- 
lative provision.  It  is  believed,  however,  they  will  arrest  for  the  pres- 
ent further  like  offenses  in  the  quarter  whence  they  have  proceeded. 

It  appears  further  from  these  documents  that  the  altered  state  of 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  must 
arise  from  this  aggressive  conduct  of  her  armed  vessels,  has  been 
already  brought  to  the  notice  of  that  power  by  communications  f  i  om 
the  Secretary'  of  State,  addressed  both  to  the  British  minister  here  and 
to  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  London. 

It  can  not  be  known  until  the  result  of  these  communications  is  laid 
before  Congress  how  far  the  acts  in  question  will  be  avowed  or  dis- 
claimed by  the  Government  held  responsible.  It  is  the  earnest  hope 
of  the  committee  thjit  the  course  that  Government  may  adopt  will  be 
of  a  character  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  this  Government  and  at 
the  same  time  to  furnish  a  guaranty  against  the  repetition  of  the  offense. 
Nothing  short  of  this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  will  be  com- 
patible with  peaceful  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

In  the  present  posture  of  the  affair,  therefore,  the  committee  forbear 
from  recommending  any  additional  legislation  to  enable  the  President 
to  protect  American  vessels  on  the  high  seas  from  the  aggression  of 
foreign  x>owers.  But  they  will  not  forbear  the  declaration  that  such 
legislation  must  be  promptly  supplied  should  the  result  show  that  it 
is  needed  to  afford  instant  and  full  immunity  to  our  vessels  engaged 
in  hiwful  commerce  on  the  high  seas  from  all  arrest,  molestation,  or 
detention  under  any  pretext  or  from  any  quarter. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Rcsolveih  afi  the  judqmeui  of  the  Seriate,  That  American  veRselaon  the  high  seas 
in  time  of  peace,  bearinir  the  American  flag,  remain  nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
country  to  which  they  lielong:  and  therefore  any  visitation,  molestation, or  deten- 
tion of  such  vessels  by  lorce  or  by  the  exhibition  of  force  on  the  part  of  a  foreign 
power  is  in  derogation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  Slates. 

/iV.so/'w/,  That  the  recent  and  repeated  violations  of  this  immunitv  committed 
by  vessels  of  war  belonging  to  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  Gnif  of  Mexico 
and  the  adjacent  seas,  by  firing  into,  interrupting,  and  otherwise  forcibly  detain- 
ing tht'ni  on  their  voyage,  reciuires,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  such  unequiv- 
ocal and  final  disposition  of  the  subject  by  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  U  ni  ted  States  touching  the  rights  involved  as  shall  preclude  hereafter  the  occur- 
rence of  like  aggressions. 

J\'rs<)lrc(f,  That  the  Senate  fully  approves  the  action  of  the  Executive  in  pending 
a  naval  force  into  the  infested  seas  with  orders  **  to  protect  all  vessels  of  theUniteo 
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States  on  the  high  seas  from  search  or  detention  by  the  vessels  of  war  of  any  othei 
nation.  '*  And  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  that  if  it  becomes  necessary  snch  addi- 
tional legislation  should  be  supplied  in  aid  of  the  .executive  power  as  will  make 
such  protection  effectual. 


[See  pp.  11, 16,  25,  32,  33. 78, 119,  120,  199.  219,  276,  and  Affairs  in  Cuba,  Vol.  VIL] 
THIBTY-FIFTH  CONGBESS,  SECOND  SESSION. 

January  24,  1850. 

[Senate  Report  No.  351.] 

Mr.  SlidoU  made  the  following  report: 

The  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(S.  497)  "making  appropriations  to  facilitiite  the  acquisition  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  by  negotiation,"  have  had  the  same  under  considera- 
tion, and  now  respectfully  report: 

It  is  not  considered  necessary  by  your  committee  to  enlarge  upon 
the  vast  importance  of  the  acquisition  of  the  island  of  Cuba  by  the 
United  States.  To  do  so  would  be  as  much  a  work  of  8ui)ererogation 
as  to  demonstrate  an  elementary  problem  in  mathematics,  or  one  of 
those  axioms  of  ethics  or  philosophy  which  have  been  universally 
received  for  ages.  The  ultimate  acquisition  of  Cuba  may  be  consid- 
ered a  fixed  puriM3se  of  the  United  States,  a  purpose  resulting  from 
political  and  geographical  necessities  which  have  l>een  recognized  by 
all  parties  anil  all  administrations,  and  in  i*egard  to  which  the  popu- 
lar voice  has  been  expressed  with  a  unanimity  unsurpassed  on  any 
question  of  national  policy  that  has  hertofore  engaged  the  public 
mind. 

The  purchase  and  annexation  of  Louisiana  led,  as  a  necessary  corol- 
lary, to  that  of  Florida,  and  both  point  with  unerring  certainty  to  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba.  The  sparse  and  feeble  population  of  what  is 
now  the  great  West  called  in  1800  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi an<l  the  enforcement  of  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans. 
In  three  years  not  only  were  these  privileges  secured,  but  the  whole 
of  the  magnificent  domain  of  Louisiana  was  ours.  Who  now  doubts 
the  wisdom  of  a  measure  which  at  the  time  was  denounced  with  a  vio- 
lence until  then  unparalleled  in  our  political  history? 

From  the  day  we  acquired  Louisiana  the  attention  of  our  ablest 
statesmen  was  fixed  on  Cuba.  What  the  possession  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  had  been  to  the  people  of  the  West  that  of  Cuba  became 
to  the  nation.  To  cast  the  eye  upon  the  map  was  sufficient  to  pre<lict 
its  destiny.  A  brief  refercMice  will  show  the  importance  attache* I  to 
the  question  by  our  leading  statesmen,  and  the  steadiness  and  ])erse- 
verance  with  which  they  have  endeavored  to  hasten  the  consummation 
of  so  vital  a  measure. 

Mr.  Jeifei'son,  in  a  letter  to  President  Madison,  of  the  27th  of  April, 
1800,  speaking  of  the  policy  that  Napol(M)n  would  probably  pursue 
toward  us,  says: 

He  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  having  forced  her  (Great  Britain)  to  revolve  the 
orders  on  which  he  pretended  to  retaliate  and  to  be  particularly  satisfied  with  us, 
by  whose  unyielding  a<lherence  to  principle  she  has  been  forced  into  the  revoca- 
tion. He  ought  the  more  to  conciliate  our  good  will,  as  we  can  be  such  an  obstii- 
cle  to  the  new  career  opening  on  him  in  the  Spanish  colonies.  That  he  would 
give  us  the  Floridas  to  withhold  intercourse  with  the  residue  of  those  coh>niescan 
not  be  doubted.    But  that  is  no  price,  because  they  are  ours  in  the  first  moment 
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of  the  first  war.  and  until  a  war  they  are  of  no  particular  necessity  to  us.  Bnt» 
although  with  difficulty,  he  wiIj  consent  to  our  receiving  Cuba  into  our  Union  to 
prevent  our  aid  to  Mexico  and  the  other  provinces.  That  would  he  a  price,  and  I 
would  immediately  erect  a  column  on  the  southernmost  limit  of  Cuba  and  inscribe 
on  it  a  ne  plus  ultra  as  to  us  in  that  direction.  We  should  then  have  only  to 
include  the  north  in  our  confederacy,  which  would  be,  of  course,  in  the  first  war, 
and  we  should  have  such  an  empire  for  liberty  as  she  has  never  surveyed  since 
the  creation :  and  I  am  persuaded  no  constitution  was  ever  before  so  well  calculated 
as  ours  for  extensive  empire  and  self-government.    *    ♦    ♦ 

it  will  l)e  objected  to  our  receiving  Cuba  that  no  limit  can  then  be  drawn  to  our 
future  acquisitions.  Cuba  can  be  defended  by  us  without  a  navy,  and  this  develops 
the  principle  which  ought  to  limit  oiu:  views.  Nothing  should  ever  be  accepted 
which  would  require  a  navy  to  defend  it. 

Again,  in  writing  to  President  Monroe  on  the  23d  June,  1823,  he  says : 

For  certainly  her  addition  to  our  confederacy  is  exactly  what  is  wanting  to 
advance  our  power  as  a  nation  to  the  point  of  its  utmost  interest 

And  in  another  letter  to  the  same,  on  the  24th  October,  1823,  he  says: 

I  candidly  confess  that  I  have  ever  looked  on  Cuba  as  the  most  interesting  addi- 
tion which  could  ever  be  made  to  our  system  of  States.  The  control  which,  with 
Florida  Point,  this  island  would  give  us  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  coun- 
tries and  isthmus  bordering  on  it,  would  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  political  well- 
being. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  while  Secretary'  of  State  under  Mr.  Monroe, 
in  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Nelson,  our  minist^ir  at  Madrid,  of  the  28th  April, 

1823,  says: 

In  tlie  war  between  France  and  Spain,  now  commencing,  other  interests,  pecul- 
iarly ours,  will  in  all  probability  be  deeply  involved.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue 
of  this  war  as  l)etween  those  two  European  powers,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  dominion  of  Spain  upon  the  American  continento,  north  and  south,  is 
irrevocably  gone.  But  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  still  remain  nominally 
and  so  far  really  dependent  upon  her  that  she  3'et  possesses  the  power  of  trans- 
ferring her  own  dominion  over  them,  together  with  the  possession  of  them,  to 
others.  Those  islands,  from  their  local  position,  are  natural  appendages  to  the 
North  American  contment,  and  one  of  them,  Cuba,  almost  in  sight  of  our  shores, 
from  a  multitude  of  considerations,  has  become  an  object  of  transcendent  impor- 
tance to  the  commercial  and  political  interests  of  our  Union.  Its  commanding 
position  with  reference  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  West  India  seas,  the  char- 
acter of  its  population,  its  situation  midway  between  our  southern  coast  and  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  its  safe  and  capacious  harbor  of  the  Habana,  fronting  a 
long  line  of  our  shores  destitute  of  the  same  advantage,  the  nature  of  its  produc- 
tions and  of  its  wants,  furnishing  the  supplies  and  needing  the  returns  of  a  com- 
merce immensely  profitable  and  mutually  beneficial,  give  it  an  importance  in  the 
sum  of  our  national  interests  with  which  that  of  no  other  foreign  territory  can  be 
compared  and  little  inferior  to  that  which  binds  the  different  members  of  this 
Union  together. 

Such,  indeed,  are,  l)etween  the  interests  of  that  island  and  of  this  country,  the 
pfeographical,commercial.  moral,  and  political  relations  formed  by  nature,  gather- 
ing in  the  process  of  time,  and  even  now  vergina:  to  maturity,  that,  in  looking  for- 
ward to  the  probable  course  of  events  for  the  short  period  of  half  a  century,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  our  Fed- 
eral Republic  will  be  indispensable  to  the  continuance  and  integrity  of  the  Union 
itself.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  for  this  event  we  are  not  yet  prepared.  Numer- 
ous and  formidable  objections  to  the  extension  of  our  territorial  dominions  beyond 
the  sea  present  themselves  to  the  first  contemplation  of  the  subject;  obstacles  to 
the  system  of  policy  by  which  alone  that  result  can  be  compassed  and  maintained, 
are  to  be  foreseen  and  suimounted,  both  from  at  home  and  abroad.  But  there  are 
laws  of  political  as  well  as  of  physical  gravitation;  and  if  an  apple,  severed  by  the 
tenii)est  from  its  native  tree,  can  not  choose  but  fall  to  the  ground,  Cuba,  forcibly 
disjoined  from  its  own  unnatural  connection  with  Spain,  and  incapable  of  self- 
support,  can  gravitate  only  toward  the  North  American  Union,  which,  by  the  same 
law  of  nature,  can  not  cast  her  off  from  its  l)osom. 

The  transfer  of  Cuba  to  Great  Britain  would  be  an  event  unpropitious  to  the 
interests  of  this  Union.  This  opinion  is  so  generally  entertained  that  even  the 
groundless  rumors  that  it  was  about  to  be  accomplished,  which  have  spread  abroad 
and  are  still  teeming,  may  be  traced  to  the  deep  and  almost  universal  feeling  of 
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aversion  to  it  and  to  the  alarm  which  the  mere  probability  of  its  occarrence  has 
stimulMted.  The  qnestion  both  of  oar  right  and  of  onr  power  to  prevent  it,  if  neces- 
sary by  force,  already  obtrudes  itself  npon  our  councils,  and  the  Administration  is 
called  upon,  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  to  the  nations,  at  least  to  use  all  the 
means  within  its  competency  to  guard  against  and  f orefend  it. 

On  April  27,  1825,  Mr.  Clay,  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  dispatch  to  Mr. 
A.  H.  Everett,  our  minister  at  Madrid,  instructing  him  to  use  his  exer- 
tions to  induce  Spain  to  make  peace  with  her  revolted  colonies,  says: 

The  United  States  are  satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of  those  islands  (Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico)  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  with  their  ports  open  to  our  commerce, 
as  they  are  now  open.  This  Government  desires  no  political  change  of  that  con- 
dition. The  population  itself  of  the  islands  is  incompetent  at  present,  from  its 
composition  and  its  amount,  to  maintain  self-government.  The  maritime  force  of 
the  neighboring  Republics  of  Mexico  and  Colombia  is  not  now,  nor  is  it  likely 
shortly  to  be,  adequate  to  the  protection  of  those  islands  if  the  conquest  of  them 
were  effected.  The  United  States  would  entertain  constant  apprehensions  of  their 
passing  from  their  possession  to  that  of  some  less  friendly  sovereignty:  and  of  all 
the  European  powers,  this  country  prefers  that  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  should  remain 
dependent  on  Spain.  If  the  war  should  continue  between  Spain  and  the  new 
republics,  and  those  islands  should  become  the  object  and  the  theater  of  it,  their 
fortunes  have  such  a  connection  with  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  that  they 
could  not  be  indifferent  spectators;  and  the  possible  contingencies  of  such  a  pro- 
tracted war  might  bring  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States  duties  and 
obligations  the  performance  of  which,  however  painful  it  should  be,  they  might 
not  be  at  liberty  to  declme. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  writing  to  Mr.  Van  Ness,  our  minister  to  Spain, 
October  2,  1829,  saj^s: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  always  looked  with  the  deepest  inter- 
est upon  the  fate  of  those  islands,  but  particnlarlv  of  Cuba.  Its  geographical 
position,  which  places  it  almost  in  sight  of  our  southern  shores,  and,  as  it  were, 
gives  it  the  command  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  West  India  seas,  its  safe  and 
capacious  harbors,  its  rich  productions,  the  exchange  of  which  for  our  surplus 
a^O'icnltural  products  and  manufactures  constitutes  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  valuable  branches  of  onr  foreign  trade,  render  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  United  States  that  no  change  should  take  place  in  its  condition  which  might 
injuriously  affect  our  political  and  commercial  standing  in  that  quarter.  Other 
considerations,  connected  with  a  certain  class  of  our  population,  make  it  the  inter- 
est of  the  southern  section  of  the  Union  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  in  that 
island  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spanish  dependence,  the  first  effect  of  which  would 
be  the  sudden  emancipation  of  a  numerous  slave  population,  the  result  of  which 
could  not  but  be  very  sensibly  felt  upon  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wisdom  which  induced  the  Spanish  Government  to  relax 
in  Its  colonial  system,  and  to  ado[)t  with  regard  to  those  islands  a  more  liberal 
policy,  which  opened  their  ports  to  general  commerce,  has  been  so  far  satisfactory 
in  the  view  of  the  United  States  as,  in  addition  to  other  considerations,  to  induce 
this  Government  to  desire  that  their  possession  should  not  be  transferred  from 
the  Spanish  Crown  to  any  other.  In  conformity  with  this  desire,  the  ministers  of 
the  United  States  at  Madrid  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  instructed  attentively 
to  watch  the  course  of  events  and  the  secret  springs  of  European  diplomacy, 
which,  from  information  received  from  various  quarters,  this  Government  had 
reason  to  suspect  had  been  put  in  motion  to  effect  the  transfer  of  the  possession  of 
Cuba  to  the  powerful  allies  of  Spain. 

You  are  authorized  to  say  that  the  long-establishod  and  well-known  policy  of 
the  United  States,  which  forbids  their  entangling  themselves  in  the  concerns  of 
other  nations,  and  which  permits  their  physical  force  to  be  used  only  for  the 
defense  of  their  political  rights  and  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of 
their  citizens,  equally  forbids  their  public  agents  to  enter  into  positive  engage- 
ments, the  performance  of  which  would  require  the  employment  of  means  which 
the  people  have  retained  in  their  own  hands:  but  that  this  Government  has  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  same  infiuence  which  once  averted  the  blow  ready  to 
fall  npon  the  Spanish  islands  would  again  be  found  effectual  on  the  recurrence  of 
similar  events:  and  that  the  high  preponderance  in  American  affairs  of  the  United 
States  as  a  great  naval  power,  the  influence  which  they  must  at  all  times  com- 
mand as  a  great  commercial  nation,  in  all  (luestions  involving  the  interests  of  the 
general  commerce  of  this  hemisphere,  would  render  their  consent  an  essential 
preliminary  to  the  execution  of  any  project  calculated  so  vitally  to  affect  the  gen- 
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era!  concerns  of  all  the  nations  in  any  degree  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  America. 
The  knowledge  yon  possess  of  the  pablic  sentiment  of  this  country  in  regard  to 
Cuba  will  enable  yon  to  speak  with  confidence  and  effect  of  the  probable  cotise- 
qnences  that  might  be  expected  from  the  communication  of  that  sentiment  to 
Congn'ess,  in  the  event  of  any  contemplated  change  in  the  present  political  condi- 
tion of  that  island. 

And  ajrain,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1830: 

This  Government  has  also  been  given  to  understand  that,  if  Spain  should  perse- 
vere in  the  assertion  of  a  hopeless  claim  to  dominion  over  her  former  colonies,  they 
will  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  as  well  as  their  interest  to  attack  her  colonial  posses- 
sions in  our  vicinity — Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Your  general  instructions  are  full 
upon  the  subject  of  the  interest  which  the  United  States  take  in  the  fate  of  those 
islands,  and  particularly  of  the  former:  they  inform  you  that  we  are  content  that 
Cuba  should  remain  as  it  now  is  but  could  not  consent  to  its  transfer  to  any  Euio- 
pean  power.  Motives  of  reasonable  st'ate  policy  render  it  more  desirable  to  us 
that  it  should  remain  subject  to  ^pain  rather  than  to  either  of  the  South  American 
States.  Those  motives  will  readily  present  themselves  to  your  mind:  they  are 
principally  founded  upon  an  apprehension  that  if  possessed  by  the  latter  it  would, 
m  the  present  state  of  things,  be  in  greater  danger  of  ^becoming  subject  to  some 
European  power  than  in  its  present  condition.  Although  such  are  our  own  wishes 
and  true  interests,  the  President  does  not  see  on  what  ground  he  would  be  justi- 
fied in  interfering  with  any  attempts  which  the  South  American  States  might 
think  it  for  their  interest,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  defensive  war.  to  make  upon  the 
islands  in  question.  If,  indeed,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  disturb  them  by 
putting  arms  in  the  hands  of  one  portion  of  their  population  to  destroy  another, 
and  which  in  its  influence  would  endanger  the  peace  of  a  portion  of  the  United 
States,  the  case  might  be  different.  Against  such  an  attempt  the  United  States — 
being  informed  that  it  was  in  contemplation— have  already  protested  and  warmly 
remonstrated  in  their  communications  last  summer  with  the  Government  of 
Mexico:  but  the  information  lately  communicated  to  us  in  this  regard  was  accom- 
panied by  a  solemn  assurance  that  no  such  measures  will  in  any  event  be  resorted 
to,  and  that  the  contest,  if  forced  upon  them,  will  be  carried  on,  on  their  part, 
with  strict  reference  to  the  established  rules  of  civilized  warfare. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  dispatcli  to  Mr.  R.  M.  Saunders  of  June  17, 
1848,  said: 

With  these  considerations  in  view,  the  President  believes  that  the  crisis  has 
arrived  when  an  effort  should  be  made  to  purchase  the  island  of  Cuba  from  Spain, 
and  he  has  determined  to  intrust  you  with  the  performance  of  this  most  delicate 
and  im)  ortant  duty.  The  attempt  should  be  made,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  con- 
fidential conversation  with  the  i:fpanish  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  A  vrritten 
offer  might  produce  an  absolute  refusal  in  writing,  which  would  embarrass  us 
hereafter  in  the  acquisition  of  the  island.  Besides,  from  the  incessant  changes 
in  the  Spanish  cabinet  and  ])o'icy  our  desire  to  make  the  purchase  might  thus 
be  made  known  in  an  official  form  to  foreign  governments  and  arouse  their 
jealousy  and  active  opposition.  Indeed,  even  if  the  present  cabinet  should  think 
favorably  of  the  proposition,  they  might  be  greatly  embarrassed  by  having  it  placed 
on  record:  for  in  that  event  it  wonld  aimost  certainly  through  some  channel  reach 
the  opposition  and  become  the  sub.ect  of  discussion  in  the  Cortes.  Such  delicate 
negotiations,  at  least  in  their  incipient  stages,  ought  always  to  be  condncttd  in 
confidential  conversation  and  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  dispatch. 

At  your  interview  with  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  you  might  introduce  the 
subject  by  referrinj^  to  the  present  distracted  condition  of  Cuba  and  the  danger 
which  exists  that  tlie  population  will  make  an  attempt  to  accomplish  a  revolution. 
This  must  be  well  known  to  the  Spanish  Government.  In  order  to  convince  him 
of  the  good  faith  and  friendship  toward  Spain  with  which  this  Government  has 
acted  you  might  read  to  him  the  first  part  of  my  dispatch  to  General  Campbell  and 
the  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  commanding  general  in  Mexico 
and  to  the  officer  having  charge  of  the  embarkation  of  our  troops  at  Vera  Craz. 
You  may  then  touch  delicately  upon  the  danger  that  Spain  may  lose  Cuba  by  a 
revolution  in  the  island  or  that  it  may  be  wrested  from  her  by  Oreat  Britain  should 
a  rupture  take  place  between  the  two  countries  arising  ovi  of  the  dismissal  of  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  and  be  retained  to  pay  the  Spanish  debt  due  to  the  British  bond- 
holders. You  might  assure  him  that  whilst  this  Government  is  entirely  satisfied 
that  Cuba  shall  remain  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  we  should  in  any  event  resist 
its  acquisition  by  any  other  nation.  And,  finally,  you  might  inform  him  that  under 
all  these  circumstances  the  President  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Spain 
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might  be  williDg  to  transfer  the  island  to  the  United  States  for  a  fair  and  fnll  con- 
sideration. Yon  might  cite  as  a  precedent  the  cession  of  Lonisiana  to  this  conntry 
by  Napoleon  nnder  somewhat  similar  circumstances  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of 
his  power  and  glory.  I  have  merely  presented  these  topics  in  their  natural  order, 
and  yoQ  can  fill  up  the  outline  from  the  information  communicated  in  this  dis- 
patch, as  well  as  from  your  own  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Should  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  lend  a  faTorable  ear  to  your  proposition,  then  the  question  of 
the  consideration  to  be  paid  would  arise,  and  you  have  been  furnished  with  infor- 
mation in  this  dispatch  which  will  enable  you  to  discuss  that  question. 

The  President  would  be  willing  to  stipulate  for  the  payment  of  $100,000,000. 
This,  however,  is  the  maximum  price:  and  if  Spain  should  be  willing  to  sell,  you 
will  use  your  best  efforts  to  purchase  it  at  a  rate  as  much  below  that  sum  as  prac- 
ticable. In  case  you  should  be  able  to  conclude  a  treaty,  you  may  adopt  as  your 
model,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable,  the  two  conventions  of  April  30, 1808, 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  Louisiana. 
The  seventh  and  eighth  articles  of  the  first  of  these  conventions  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  omitte<l:  still,  if  this  should  be  indispensable  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object,  articles  similar  to  them  may  be  retained. 

Mr.  Everett,  in  his  celebrated  letter  of  December  1,  1852,  to  the 
Coinpte  de  Sartiges,  rejecting  the  joint  proposition  of  the  French  and 
British  governments  for  a  tripartita  convention  with  the  United 
States,  disclaiming,  severally  and  collectively,  all  intention  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  respectively  binding  themselves 
to  discountenance  all  attempts  to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  any  power 
or  individuals  whatever,  said: 

Spain,  meantime,  has  retained  of  her  extensive  dominions  in  this  hemisphere 
but  the  two  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  A  respectful  sympathy*  with  the 
fortunes  of  an  ancient  ally  and  a  gallant  people,  with  whom  the  United  States 
have  ever  maintained  the  most  friendly  relations,  would,  if  no  other  reason 
existed,  make  it  our  duty  to  leave  her  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  this  little 
remnant  of  her  mighty  trans- Atlantic  empire.  The  President  desires  to  do  so. 
No  word  or  deed  of  his  will  ever  question  her  title  or  shake  her  possession.  But 
can  it  be  expected  to  last  very  long?  Can  it  lesist  this  mighty  current  in  the  lor- 
tunes  of  the  world?  Is  it  desirable  that  it  should  do  so?  Can  it  be  for  the  interest  of 
Spain  to  cling  to  a  possession  that  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  garrison  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  thousand  troops,  a  powerful  naval  force,  and  an  annual  expendi- 
ture for  both  arms  of  the  service  of  at  least  $12,000,000?  Cuba,  at  this  moment, 
costs  more  to  Spain  than  the  entire  naval  and  military  establishment  of  the  United 
States  costs  the  Federal  Government.  So  far  from  being  really  injured  by  the 
loss  of  this  island,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  were  it  peacetully  transferred  to  the 
United  States,  a  prosperous  commerce  between  Cuba  and  Spain,  resulting  from 
ancient  associations  and  common  language  and  tastes,  would  be  far  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  best  contrived  system  of  colonial  taxation.  Such,  notoriously. 
has  been  the  result  to  Great  Britain  of  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.  The  decline  of  Spain  from  the  position  which  she  held  in  the 
time  of  Charles  V  is  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  her  colonial  system:  while 
within  twenty-five  years,  and  since  the  loss  of  most  of  her  colonies,  she  has 
entered  upon  a  course  of  rapid  improvement  unknown  since  the  abdication  of 
that  emperor. 

Mr.  Marcy,  in  his  dispatch  of  Jnly  23,  1853,  to  Mr.  Pierre  Soule, 
sa  vs : 

Sir:  There  are  circumstances  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  having  a  connection  with 
this  country,  which  give  unusual  importance  at  this  time  to  the  mission  to  that 
Government.  The  proximity  of  her  remaining  possessions  in  this  hemisphere — 
the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico— to  the  United  States,  the  present  condition 
of  the  former,  and  the  rumors  of  contemplated  changes  in  its  internal  alfairs, 
complicate  our  relations  with  Spain.  The  island  of  Cuba,  on  account  of  its  mag- 
nitude, situation,  fine  climate,  and  rich  productions,  far  superior  in  all  resptcrs 
to  any  in  the  West  India  group,  is  a  very  desirable  possession  to  Spain,  and  tor 
the  same  reasons  very  difficult  for  her  to  retain  in  its  present  state  of  depeudonc". 
The  opinion  generally  prevails  among  the  European  nations  that  the  Spanish 
dominion  over  it  is  insecure.  This  was  clearly  evinced  by  the  alacrity  with  which 
b<jth  England  and  France,  on  occasion  of  the  late  disturbances  in  Cuba,  volun- 
teered their  aid  to  sustain  the  Spanish  rule  over  it,  and  by  their  recent  proposition 
to  the  United  States  for  a  tripartite  convention  to  guaranty  its  possession  to  Spain. 
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Without  an  essential  change  in  her  present  policy,  such  a  change  as  she  will  most 
likely  be  unwilling  to  make,  she  can  not.  it  is  confidently  believed,  long  sustain, 
unaided,  her  present  connection  with  that  island. 

What  will  be  its  destiny  after  it  shall  cease  to  be  a  dependency  of  Spain  is  a 
question  with  which  some  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  have  seen  nt  to  con- 
cern themselves,  and  in  which  the  United  States  have  a  deep  and  direct  interest. 

I  had  occasion  recently,  in  preparing  instructions  for  our  minister  to  London, 
to  present  the  views  of  the  President  in  relation  to  the  interference  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  of  France,  in  *  *  *  Cuban  affairs.  To  spare  myself  the 
l%bor  of  again  going  over  the  same  ground,  I  herewith  furnish  you  with  an  extract 
from  those  instructions. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  Cuba,  in  any 
contingency  calling  for  our  interposition,  will  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  can  not  therefore  now  be  presented  with 
much  precision  beyond  what  is  indicated  in  the  instructions  before  referred  to. 
Nothing  will  be  done  on  our  part  to  disturb  its  present  connection  with  Spain, 
unless  the  character  of  that  connection  should  be  so  changed  as  to  affect  our  pres- 
ent or  iirospective  security.  While  the  United  States  would  resist  at  every  hazard 
the  transference  of  Cuba  to  any  European  nation,  they  would  exceedingly  regret 
to  se.^  Spain  resorting  to  any  power  for  assistance  to  uphold  her  rule  over  it. 
Such  a  dependence  on  foreign  aid  would  in  atfect  invest  the  auxiliary  with  the 
character  of  a  protector  and  give  it  a  pretext  to  interfere  in  our  affairs,  and  also 
generally  in  those  of  the  North  American  continent.  In  case  of  collision  with  the 
United  States  such  protecting  power  would  be  in  a  condition  to  make  nearly  the 
same  use  of  that  island  to  annoy  us  as  it  could  do  if  it  were  the  absolute  possessor 
of  it. 

Our  minister  at  Madrid  during  the  Administration  of  President  Polk  was 
instructed  to  ascertain  if  Spain  was  disposed  to  transfer  Cuba  to  the  United 
States  for  a  liberal  pecuniary  consideration.  I  do  not  understand,  however,  that 
it  was  at  that  time  the  i)olicy  of  this  Government  to  acquire  that  island  unless  its 
inhabitants  were  very  generally  disposed  to  concur  in  the  transfer. 

Under  certain  conditions  the  United  States  might  be  willing  to  purchase  it;  but 
is  scarcely  expected  that  you  will  find  Spain,  should  3*ou  attempt  to  ascertain  her 
views  upon  the  subject,  at  all  inclined  to  enter  into  such  a  negotiation.  There  is 
reason  to  l>elieve  that  she  is  under  obligations  to  Great  Britain  and  France  not  to 
tr&nsfer  this  island  to  the  United  States.  Were  there  nothing  else  to  justify  this 
belief  but  the  promptness  with  which  these  two  powers  sent  their  naval  forces  to 
her  aid  in  the  late  Cuban  disturbances,  the  proposition  for  a  tripartite  convention 
to  guarantee  Cuba  to  Spain,  and.  what  is  more  significant  than  either  of  the  above 
facts,  the  sort  of  joint  protest  by  England  and  France,  to  which  I  adverted  in  my 
instructions  to  Mr.  Buchanan  against  some  of  the  views  presented  in  Mr.  Everett's 
letter  of  the  2d  of  December  last  to  Mr.  Sartiges,  the  French  minister,  would  alone 
be  satisfactory  proof  of  such  an  arrangement.  Independent  of  any  embarass- 
ment  of  this  nature,  there  are  many  other  reasons  for  believing  that  Spain  wUl 
pertinaciously  hold  on  to  Cuba,  and  that  the  separation,  whenever  it  takes  place, 
will  be  the  work  of  violence. 

From  these  and  other  extracts  that  might  be  presented  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  ultimate  acquisition  of  Cuba  has  long  been  regarded  as 
the  iixed  policy  of  the  United  States — ^necessary  to  the  progressive 
development  of  our  system.  All  agree  that  the  end  is  not  only  desir- 
able but  inevitable.  The  only  difference  of  opinion  is  as  to  the  time, 
mode,  and  conditions  of  obtaining  it. 

The  law  of  our  national  existence  is  growth.  We  can  not,  if  we 
would,  disobey  it.  While  we  should  do  nothing  to  stimulate  it  unnat- 
urally, we  should  be  careful  not  to  impose  upon  ourselves  a  regimen 
so  strict  as  to  prevent  its  healthful  development.  The  tendency  of 
the  ago  is  the  expansion  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  England, 
France,  and  Russia  all  demonstrate  the  existence  of  this  pervading 
principle.  Their  growth,  it  is  true,  only  operates  by  the  absorption, 
partial  or  total,  of  weaker  powers — generallj'^  of  inferior  races.  So 
long  as  this  extension  of  territorj^  is  the  result  of  geographical  posi- 
tion, a  higher  civilization,  and  greater  aptitude  for  government,  and 
is  not  pursued  in  a  direction  to  endanger  our  safety  or  impede  our 
progress,  we  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  disposition  to  find  fault 
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with  it.  Let  England  pursue  her  march  of  conquest  and  annexation 
in  India,  France  extend  her  dominions  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  advance  her  frontiers  to  the  Rhine,  or  Russia 
subjugate  her  barbgfrous  neighbors  in  Asia;  we  shall  look  upon  their 
progress,  if  not  with  favor,  at  least  with  indifference.  We  claim  on 
this  hemisphere  the  same  privilege  that  they  exercise  on  the  other — 

**  Hanc  veniam  petimusqne  damnsque  vicissim." 

In  this  thej'  are  but  obeying  the  laws  of  their  organization.  Wlien 
they  cease  to  grow  they  will  soon  commence  that  period  of  decadence 
which  is  the  fate  of  all  nations  as  of  individual  man. 

The  question  of  tlie  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  we 
repeat,  is  a  question  but  of  time.  The  fruit  that  was  not  ripe  when 
John  Quincy  Adams  penned  his  disi)atch  to  Mr.  Fersyth  (it  has  not 
yet  been  severed  by  violence  from  its  native  tree,  as  he  anticipated) 
is  now  mature.  Shall  it  be  plucked  by  a  friendly  hand,  prepared  to 
compensate  its  proprietor  with  a  princely  guerdon?  or  shall  it  fall 
decaying  to  the  ground? 

As  Spain  can  not  long  maintain  her  grasp  on  this  distant  colony, 
there  are  but  three  possible  alternatives  in  the  future  of  Cuba:  First, 
possession  by  one  of  the  great  European  powers.  This  we  have 
declared  to  be  incompatible  with  our  safety,  and  have  announced  to 
the  world  that  any  attempt  to  consummate  it  will  be  resisted  by  all 
the  means  in  our  power.  When  first  we  made  this  declaration  we 
were  comparatively  feeble.  The  struggle  would  have  been  fearful  and 
unequal;  but  we  wei*e  prepared  to  make  it  at  whatever  hazard.  That 
declaration  has  often  been  repeated  since.  With  a  population  nearly 
tripled,  our  financial  resources  and  our  means,  offensive  and  defensive, 
increased  in  an  infinitely  larger  proportion,  we  can  not  now  shrink 
from  an  issue  that  all  were  then  ready  to  meet. 

The  second  alternative  is  the  independence  of  the  island.  This  inde- 
pendence could  only  be  nominal;  it  never  coiild  be  maintained  in  fjict. 
It  would  eventually  fall  under  some  protectorate,  open  or  disguised. 
If  under  ours,  annexation  would  soon  follow  as  certainly  as  the  shadow 
follows  the  substance.  An  European  protectorate  could  not  be  toler- 
ated. The  closet  philanthropists  of  England  and  France  would,  as  the 
price  of  their  protection,  insist  upon  introducing  their  schemes  of 
emancipation.  Civil  and  servile  war  would  soon  follow,  and  Cuba 
would  present,  as  Haiti  now  does,  no  traces  of  its  former  prosperity, 
but  the  ruins  of  its  once  noble  nmnsions.  Its  uncontrolled  possession 
by  either  France  or  England  would  be  less  dangerous  and  offensive 
to  our  Southern  States  than  a  pretended  indei)endent  black  empire  or 
republic. 

The  third  and  last  alternative  is  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
How  and  when  is  this  to  be  effected?  By  conquest  or  negotiation? 
Conquest,  even  without  the  hostile  interference  of  another  European 
power  than  Spain,  would  be  expensive,  but  with  such  interference 
would  probably  involve  the  whole  civilized  world  in  war,  entail  upon 
us  the  interruption,  if  not  the  loss,  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  an 
expenditure  far  exceeding  any  sum  which  it  has  ever  hron  ('oiitem- 
plated  to  offer  for  the  i)urchase  of  Cuba.  It  would,  besides,  in  all 
probability  lead  to  servile  insurrection  and  to  the  great  injury  or  even 
total  destruction  of  the  industry  of  the  island.  Purchase,  tluMi,  by 
negotiation  seems  to  be  the  only  practicable  course;  and,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee,  that  can  not  Ix?  attempted  with  any  reasona])le 
prospect  of  success  unless  the  President  be  furnished  with  the  means 
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which  he  has  suggested  in  his  annual  message,  and  which  the  bill 
proposes  to  give  him. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  danger  of  confiding  such  powers  to  the 
Executive,  and  from  the  fierceness  with  which  the  proposition  has  been 
denounced,  it  might  be  supposed  that  it  was  without  precedent.  So 
far  is  this  from  being  the  case  that  we  have  three  different  acts  upon 
the  statute  book  placing  large  sums  of  money  at  the  disposition  of 
the  President  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him  in  negotiations  for  the 
acquisition  of  territory.  The  first  is  the  act  of  February  20,  1803. 
Altliough  its  object  was  well  known — viz,  to  be  used  in  negotiating 
for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana — ^the  act  does  not  indicate  it.  It  placed 
$2,000,000  unreservedly  at  the  disposition  of  the  President  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  any  "extraordinary  expense  which  may  be  incurred 
in  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations." 
Second,  the  act  of  February  13, 1806,  using  precisely  the  same  phrase- 
ology, appropriates  $2,000,000,  it  being  understood  that  it  was  to  bd 
used  in  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  Florida. 

The  act  of  3d  Marcli,  1847,  "  making  further  appropriation  to  bring 
the  existing  war  with  Mexico  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  conclusion," 
has  been  adopted  as  the  model  on  which  the  present  bill  is  framed. 
Its  preamble  states  that  "whereas,  in  the  adjustment  of  so  many 
complicated  questions  as  now  exist  between  the  two  countries,  it  may 
possibly  happen  that  an  expenditure  of  money  will  be  called  for  by 
the  stipulations  of  any  treaty  which  may  be  entered  into,  therefore 
the  sum  of  5*^3,000,000  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  to 
enable  the  President  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  limits,  and  bound- 
aries with  the  Republic  of  Mexico;  to  be  used  by  him  in  the  event 
said  treaty,  when  signed  by  the  authorized  agents  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments and  dulj'  ratified  by  Mexico,  shall  call  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  same  or  any  part  thereof."  The  bill  now  reported  appropriates, 
under  the  same  conditious,  830,000,000  to  make  a  treaty,  with  Spain 
for  the  i)urchase  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  bill  defines  strictly  the  object  to  which 
tlie  amount  appropriated  shall  be  applied,  and  in  this  respect  allows 
a  much  narrower  range  of  discretion  to  the  present  Executive  than 
the  acts  of  1803  and  180G  gave  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  In  those  cases  the 
object  of  the  appropriation  was  as  well  known  to  the  country  and  to 
the  world  as  if  it  had  been  specifieally  stated.  The  knowledge  of  that 
fact  did  not  then  in  the  slightest  degree  tend  to  defeat  the  intended 
object,  nor  can  it  do  so  now.  Under  our  form  of  government  we  have 
no  state  secrets.  With  us,  diplomacy  has  ceased  to  be  enveloped  with 
the  mysteries  that  of  yore  were  considered  inseparable  from  its  suc- 
cessful exercise.  Directness  in  our  policy  and  frankness  in  its  avowal 
are  in  conducting  our  foreign  intercourse  not  less  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  national  character  and  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  Republic  than  are  the  same  qualities  to  social  position  and  the 
advancement  of  honest  enterprise  in  private  life. 

Much  lias  been  said  of  the  indelicacy  of  this  mode  of  proceeding. 
That  the  offer  to  purchase  will  offend  the  Spanish  pride,  be  regai'ded 
as  an  insult,  and  rejected  with  contempt.  That  instead  of  promoting 
a  consummation  that  all  admit  to  be  desirable,  it  will  have  the  oppo- 
site tendency.  If  this  were  true  it  would  be  a  conclusive  argument 
against  the  bill,  but  a  brief  consideration  will  show  the  fallacy  of  these 
views.  For  many  years  our  desire  to  purchase  Cuba  has  been  known 
to  ihe  world.  Seven  vears  since  President  Fillmore  communicated  to 
Congress  the  instructions  to  our  ministers  on  that  subject,  with  all 
the  corresijondence  connected  with  it.     In  that  correspondence  will 
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be  found  three  letters  from  Mr.  Saunders,  detailing  conversations  held 
with  Narvaez  and  the  minister  of  foreign  relations,  in  which  he  noti- 
fied them  of  his  authority  to  treat  for  the  purchase  of  Cuba,  and 
while  the  reply  was  so  decided  as  to  preclude  him  from  making  any 
direct  proposition,  yet  no  intimation  was  given  that  the  suggestion 
was  offensive.  And  why  should  it  be  so?  We  simply  say  to  Spain, 
You  have  a  distant  possession,  held  by  a  precarious  tenure,  which  is 
almost  indispensable  to  us  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  and 
may,  from  its  peculiar  position,  the  character  of  its  population,  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  governed,  lead  at  any  time  to  a  rupture  which 
both  nations  would  deprecate.  This  possession,  rich  though  it  be  in 
all  the  elements  of  wealth,  yields  to  your  treasur}^  a  not  revenue  not 
amounting,  on  the  average  of  a  series  of  yeai*s,  to  the  hundredth  part 
of  the  price  we  are  prepared  to  give  you  for  it.  True,  you  have  here- 
tofore refused  to  consider  our  proposition,  but  circumstances  are 
changing  daily.  What  may  not  have  suited  you  in  1848  may  now  be 
more  acceptable.  Should  a  war  break  out  in  Europe,  Spain  can 
scarcely  hope  to  escape  being  involved  in  it.  The  people  of  Cuba  nat- 
urally desire  to  have  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  island.  They 
may  seize  the  occasion  to  proclaim  their  independence,  and  you  may 
regret  not  having  accepted  the  rich  indemnity  we  offer. 

But  even  these  arguments  will  not  be  pressed  upon  unwilling  ears. 
Our  minister  will  not  broach  the  subject  until  he  shall  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  favorably  entertained.  Such  an  opportunity' 
may  occur  when  least  expected.  Spain  is  the  country  of  coups  d'etat 
and  pronunciamentos.  The  all-powerful  minister  of  to-day  may  be  a 
fugitive  to-morrow.  With  the  forms  of  a  representative  government, 
it  is  in  fact  a  despotism  sustained  by  the  bayonet — a  despotism  tem- 
pered only  by  frequent,  violent,  and  bloody  revolutions.  Her  finan- 
cial condition  is  one  of  extreme  embarrassment.  A  crisis  may  arise 
when  even  the  dynasty  may  be  overthrown  unless  a  large  sum  of  money 
can  be  raised  forthwith.  Spain  Avill  be  in  the  position  of  the  needy 
I)ossessor  of  land  he  can  not  cultivate,  having  all  the  pride  of  one  to 
whom  it  has  descended  through  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  but  his  neces- 
sities are  stronger  than  his  will;  he  must  have  money.  A  thrifty 
noigh])or  whose  domains  it  will  round  off  is  at  hand  to  furnish  it.  He 
retains  the  old  mansion,  but  sells  what  will  relieve  him  from  immedi- 
ate ruin. 

The  President  in  his  annual  message  has  told  us  that  we  should  not, 
if  we  could,  acquire  Cub«a  by  any  other  means  than  honorable  nego- 
tiation unless  circumstances  which  he  does  not  anticipate  render  a 
departure  from  such  a  course  justifiable  under  the  imperative  and 
overruling  law  of  self-preservation.  He  also  tells  us  that  he  desires 
to  renew  the  negotiations,  and  it  may  become  indispensable  to  success 
that  he  should  be  intrusted  with  the  means  for  making  an  advance  to 
the  Spanish  Government  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
without  awaiting  the  ratification  of  it  by  the  Senate.  This,  in  point 
of  fact,  is  an  appeal  to  Congress  for  an  expivssion  of  its  opinion  on 
the  propriety  of  renewing  the  negotiation.  Should  we  fail  to  give  him 
the  means  which  may  be  indispensable  to  success,  it  may  well  l)o  con- 
sidered by  the  President  as  an  intimation  that  we  do  not  desire  the 
acquisition  of  the  island. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  people  of  Cuba  do  not  desire  a  transfer 
to  the  United  States.  It  this  were  so  it  would  present  a  very  serious 
objection  to  the  measure.  The  evidence  on  which  it  is  ])ased  is  that 
on  the  receipt  of  the  President's  message  addresses  were  made  by  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Havana  and  other  towns  protesting  their 
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devotion  to  the  crown  and  their  hostility  to  the  institutions  of  the 
United  States.  Any  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observiuj<  the 
persuasive  influence  of  the  bayonet  in  countries  where  it  rules  supreme 
will  know  how  much  value  to  attach  to  such  demonstrations  of  popu- 
lar sentiment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  immense  majority  of 
the  people  of  Cuba  are  not  only  in  favor  but  ardently  desirous  of  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  they 
were  not  so,  deprived  of  all  influence  even  in  the  local  affairs  of  the 
island — unrepresented  in  the  Cortes — governed  by  successive  hordes 
of  hungry  oflicials  sent  from  the  mother  country  to  acquire  fortunes  to 
be  enjoyed  at  home,  having  no  sympathy  with  the  people  among  whom 
they  are  mere  sojournei'S,  and  upos  whom  they  look  down  as  inferiors; 
liable  to  be  arrested  at  any  moment  on  the  most  trifling  charges;  tried 
by  military  courts  or  submissive  judges,  removable  at  pleasure,  pun- 
ished at  the  discretion  of  the  captain-general,  they  would  be  less  than 
men  if  they  were  content.ed  with  their  yoke.  But  we  have  the  best 
authority,  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  for  asserting  that  nearly 
the  entire  native  population  of  Cuba  desires  annexation. 

Apprehensions  have  been  expressed  by  some  Southern  statesmen,  of 
perils  resulting  from  the  different  elements  composing  the  population, 
and  the  supjjosed  mixture  of  races.  They  are  not  justified  by  the 
facts.  The  entire  population,  by  the  census  of  1850,  was  1,247,230,  of 
which  605,500  were  whites,  205,570  free  colored,  and  436,100  slaves. 

Allowing  the  same  annual  percentage  of  increase  for  each  class,  as 
shown  by  comparison  with  the  previous  census,  the  total  population 
now  is  about  1,586,000,  of  which  742,000  are  whites,  263,000  free  col- 
ored, and  581,000  slaves.  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
slaves  considerably  exceed  the  estimated  number,  it  having  been,  until 
very  recently,  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  to  understate  it.  The 
feeling  of  caste  or  race  is  as  marked  in  Cuba  as  in  the  United  States. 
The  white  Creole  is  as  free  from  all  taint  of  African  blood  as  the  de- 
scendant of  the  Goth  on  the  plains  of  Castile.  There  is  a  numerous 
whit.e  peasantry,  brave,  robust,  sober,  and  honest,  not  yet,  perhaps, 
prepared  intelligently  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  the  citizen  of  a 
free  republic,  but  who,  from  his  organization,  physical  and  mental,  is 
capable  of  being  elevated  by  culture  to  the  same  level  with  the  edu- 
cated Cubans,  who,  as  a  class,  are  as  refined,  well-informed,  and  fitted 
for  self-government  as  men  of  any  class  of  any  nation  can  be  who 
have  not  inhaled  with  their  breath  the  atmosphere  of  freedom. 

Many  of  them  accompanied  by  their  families  are  to  be  met  with 
every  summer  at  our  cities  and  watering  places,  observing  and  appre- 
ciat  ing  the  working  of  our  form  of  government  and  its  marvelous 
results;  many  seeking  until  the  arrival  of  more  auspicious  daj-s  an 
asylum  from  the  oppi*ession  that  has  driven  them  from  their  homes, 
whil(»  hundreds  of  their  youths  incur  schools  and  colleges  are  acquir- 
ing our  language  an<l  fitting  themselves  hereafter,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
at  no  distant  day,  to  play  a  distinguished  part  in  their  own  legislative 
halls  or  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation. 

These  men,  who  are  the  great  j)roprietoi'S  of  the  soil,  are  opposed 
to  tlic  (continuance  of  the  African  slave  trade  which  is  carried  on  by 
Spaniards  from  the  ])eninsula,  renegade  Americans,  and  other  adven- 
turers from  every  clime  and  country,  tolerated  and  protected  by  the 
authorities  of  Cuba  of  every  grade. 

Were  th(»re  a  sincere  desire  to  arrest  the  slave  trade  it  could  be  as 
clTcctually  j)ut  down  by  Spain  as  it  has  been  by  Brazil.  Cuba  and 
lN)rt()  Kico  are  now  the  only  nuirts  for  this  illegal  traffic,  and  if  the 
British  Government  had  been  as  intent  upon  enforcing  its  treaty 
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Btipnlations  with  Spain  for  its  abolition  as  it  has  been  in  denouncing 
abuses  of  our  flag,  which  we  can  not  entirely  prevent,  this  question 
would  long  since  have  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  irritating  discussion, 
it  may  be  of  possible  future  difficulty.  Those  who  desire  to  extirpate 
the  slave  trade  may  find  in  their  sympathy  for  the  African  a  motive 
to  support  this  bill. 

We  have,  siuce  the  conclusion  of  the  Ashburton  treaty  in  1842,  kept 
up  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  we  are  still  bound  to  continue  it.  The  annual  cost  of  this 
squadron  is  at  least  $800,000.  The  cost  in  seventeen  years  amounts 
to  $13,600,000,  and  this,  too,  with  results  absolutely  insignificant.  It 
appears  from  a  report  of  a  select  committee  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  made  in  March,  1850,  that  the  number  of  slaves  exported 
from  Africa  had  sunk  down  in  1842  (the  very  year  in  which  the  Ash- 
burton treatv  was  concluded)  to  nearly  30,000.  In  1843  it  rose  to 
55,000.  In  1846  it  was  76,000;  in  1847  it  was  84,000,  and  was  then  in 
a  state  of  unusual  activity.  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished officers  of  the  British  navy,  and  who  commanded  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  for  several  years,  was  examined  by  that  select  com- 
mittee. He  said  that  the  force  under  his  command  was  in  a  high  state 
of  discipline;  that  his  views  were  carried  out  by  his  officers  to  his 
entire  satisfaction;  that,  so  far  from  having  succeeded  in  stopping 
the  slave  trade,  he  had  not  even  crippled  it  to  the  extent  of  giving  it 
a  jiermanent  check;  that  the  slave  trade  had  been  regulated  by  the 
commercial  demand  for  slaves,  and  had  been  little  affected  by  the 
presence  of  his  squadron,  and  that  experience  had  proven  the  system 
of  repression  by  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Africa  futile,  this,  too,  when 
the  British  squadron  counted  27  vessels,  comprising  several  steamers, 
carrying  about  300  guns  and  3,000  men.  The  annual  expense  of  the 
squadron  is  about  $3,500,000,  with  auxiliary  establishments  on  the 
coast  costing  at  least  $1,500,000  more,  a  total  cost  annually  of  $5,000,- 
000  in  pursuatice  of  a  system  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  futile. 

In  1847  the  Brazilian  slave  trade  was  in  full  activity.  It  has  been 
entirely  suppressed  for  several  years.  The  slaves  now  shipped  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  are  exclusively  for  the  Spanish  islands.  It  is  not 
easy  to  estimate  the  number.  From  the  best  data,  however,  it  is 
supposed  now  to  be  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  per  year.  It 
would  cease  to  exist  the  moment  we  acquire  possession  of  the  island 
of  Cuba. 

The  importation  of  slaves  into  the  United  States  was  prohibited  in 
1808.  Since  then,  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  but  one  case  has 
occurred  of  its  violation,  that  of  the  Wanderer,  which  has  recently 
excited  so  much  attention. 

Another  consequence  which  should  equally  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
philanthropists,  excepting  that  class  whose  tears  are  only  shed  for 
those  of  ebon  hue,  and  who  turn  with  indifference  from  the  sufferings 
of  men  of  any  other  complexion,  is  the  suppression  of  the  infamous 
coolie  traffic,  a  traffic  so  much  the  more  nefarious  as  the  Chinese  is  ele- 
vated above  the  African  in  the  scale  of  creation;  more  civilized,  more 
intellectual,and  therefore  feeling  more  acutely  the  shackles  of  the  slave 
ship  and  the  harsh  discipline  of  the  overseer.  The  number  of  Chinese 
shipped  for  Cuba  since  the  commencement  of  the  traffic  up  to  March 
last  is  28,777,  of  whom  4,134  perished  on  the  passage.  From  that  date 
up  to  the  close  of  the  year  the  number  landed  at  Ilabana  was  9,449. 
We  blush  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  number  were  transported 
under  the  American  and  British  flags,  under  the  flags  of  the  twocoun- 
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tries  that  have  been  the  most  zealous  for  the  suppression  of  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade.  The  ratio  of  mortality  on  the  passage  was  14J  per 
cent,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  these  wretched  beings  were 
landed  in  an  enfeebled  condition.-  Coming,  too,  from  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, they  are  not  capable  of  enduring  the  exposure  to  the  tropical 
sun  in  which  the  African  delights  to  bask.  When  their  allotted  time 
of  service  shall  have  been  completed,  the  small  remnant  of  the  survi- 
vors will  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  the  barbarity  with  which  they 
are  treated.  The  master  feels  no  interest  in  his  temporary  ^lave 
beyond  that  of  extracting  from  him  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
labor  during  the  continuance  of  his  servitude.  His  death  or  incapac- 
ity to  labor  at  the  end  of  his  term  is  to  the  master  a  matter  of  as  much 
indifference  as  is  the  fate  of  the  operative  employed  in  his  mill  to  the 
Manchester  spinner. 

Another  effect  of  this  measure  which  should  recommend  it  most 
strongly  to  the  humanitarians  will  be  the  better  treatment  and 
increased  happiness  of  the  slaves  now  existing  in  the  island  that  would 
inevitably  flow  from  it.  As  a  general  rule,  the  slave  is  well  treated  in 
proportion  to  his  productiveness  and  convertible  value;  as  an  expen- 
sive instrument  is  more  carefully  handled  than  one  of  less  cost.  When 
the  importation  of  slaves  from  abroad  is  arrested,  the  home  produc- 
tion affords  the  only  means  of  supplying  the  increasing  demand  for 
labor.  It  may  be  assumed  as  an  axiom  of  political  economy  that  the 
increase  of  population,  if  not  the  only  true  test,  is  the  most  reliable  of 
the  average  well-being  of  the  class  to  which  it  is  applied.  Tried  by 
this  t^st,  the  slave  of  the  United  States  affords  a  very  high  standard 
as  compared  even  with  the  white  population  of  our  favored  land.  But 
when  comparison  is  made  with  the  statistics  of  African  slavery  in  all 
European  colonies  the  results  are  startling. 

Since  Las  Casas,  in  his  zeal  for  the  protection  of  the  Indian,  orig- 
inated the  African  slave  trade,  it  is  estimated  that  the  whole  number 
transported  to  the  New  World  has  been  about  8,375,000.  Of  these, 
we,  in  our  colonial  condition,  and  since,  have  only  received  about 
375,000.  By  natural  increase,  after  deducting  all  who  are  free,  we 
had,  in  1850,  3,204,000  slaves  of  the  African  race.  These,  allowing 
the  same  percentage  of  increase  for  nine  years  as  the  census  returns 
sliow  during  the  last  decennial  period,  would  now  number  over 
4,300,000;  while,  from  the  same  data,  the  free  colored  population 
would  amount  to  496,000.  The  British  West  India  colonies  received 
about  1,700,000.  The  whole  population  of  those  islands,  including 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad  acquired  from  the  Spaniards,  and  West  Gui- 
ana, black,  white,  and  mixed,  is  but  1,062,639.  The  Spanish  and 
other  West  India  islands  received  about  3,000,000.  This  is  very  much 
more  than  their  entire  population  to-day.  The  proportion  may  vary 
in  some  of  the  colonies,  but  the  general  result  will  be  found  every- 
where the  same.  A  very  much  less  number  now  existing  of  African 
descent,  either  pure  or  mixed,  than  have  been  imported  from  Africa. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  tliis  proposition  maj^  be  viewed 
which  is  deserving  of  serious  consideration.  It  is  forcibly  put  in  the 
President's  annual  message  that  the  multiplied  aggressions  upon  the 
persons  and  property  of  our  citizens  by  the  local  authorities  of  Cuba 
for  many  years  past  present,  in  the  person  of  the  captain-general,  the 
anomaly  of  absolute  power  to  inflict  injury  without  any  correspond- 
ing faculty  to  redress  it.  He  can,  almost  in  sight  of  our  shores,  con- 
liscate,  without  just  cause,  the  property  of  an  American  citizen,  or 
incarcerate  his  person;  but  if  applied  to  for  redi*ess,  we  are  told  that 
he  can  not  act  without  consulting  his  royal  mistress,  at  Madrid. 
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riiere  we  are  informed  that  it  is  necessary  to  await  the  retnm  of  a 
report  of  the  case  which  is  to  be  obtained  from  Cuba;  and  man}' 
years  elapse  before  it  is  ripe  for  decision.  These  delays  in  most 
instances  amount  to  an  absolute  denial  of  justice.  And  e\  en  when 
the  obligation  of  indemnity  is  admitted,  the  state  of  the  treasury  or 
a  change  of  ministry  is  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  withholding  pay- 
ment. This  would  long  since  have  justified  us  in  resorting  to  meas- 
ures of  reprisal  that  would  have  necessarily  led  to  war  and  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  conquest  of  the  island.  Indeed  such  is  the  acute 
sense  of  those  wrongs  prevailing  among  our  people  that  nothing  but 
our  rigid  neutrality  laws,  which,  so  long  as  they  remain  unrepealed 
or  unmodified,  a  chief  magistrate,  acting  under  the  sanction  of  his 
official  oath  to  see  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  is  bound  to 
enforce,  has  prevented  the  success  of  organized  individual  enter- 
prises that  would  long  ere  this  have  revolutionized  the  island.  It  is 
in  part,  probably,  for  this  cause  that  the  President  has  recommended 
the  policy  which  this  bill  embodies,  and  the  world  can  not  fail  to  rec- 
ognize in  its  adoption  by  Congress  a  determination  to  maintain  him 
in  his  efforts  to  preserve  untarnished  our  national  character  for  jus- 
tice and  fair  dealing. 

The  effects  of  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  will  be  no  less  beneficial  in 
its  commercial  than  in  its  political  and  moral  aspects.  The  length  of 
the  island  is  about  770  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  40 
miles,  comprising  an  area  of  31,468  square  miles.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
climate  genial,  and  its  ports  the  finest  in  the  world.  Habana  is  more 
familiarly  known  to  us,  for  apart  from  our  extensive  trade,  which 
employs  several  hundred  American  vessels,  thousands  of  our  citizens 
have  touched  at  that  port  in  our  steamers  on  their  way  to  California 
or  New  Orleans.  They  have  all  carried  away  with  them  vivid  recol- 
lections of  its  magnificent  harbor,  and  have  breathed  ardent  prayers 
that  their  next  visit  should  be  hailed  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float- 
ing from  the  Morro.  And  yet  Cuba  can  boast  of  several  other  harbors 
equally  safe  and  more  extensive  than  that  of  Ilabana. 

In  1855  the  importations,  by  official  custom-house  returns,  were 
*31, 216,000,  the  exports  $34,803,000.  As  duties  are  levied  on  exports 
as  well  as  imports,  there  can  be  no  exaggeration  in  these  returns,  and 
the  real  amount  is  undoubtedly  considerably  larger. 

When  we  consider  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  area  of 
the  island  is  susceptible  of  culture,  and  that  not  a  tenth  part  of  it  is 
now  cultivated,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  immense  development 
which  would  be  given  to  its  industry  by  a  change  from  a  system  of 
monopoly  and  despotism  to  free  trade  and  free  institutions.  What- 
ever maybe  the  enhanced  cost  of  production,  caused  by  the  increased 
value  of  labor,  it  will  be  nearly  if  not  quite  compensated  by  the 
removal  of  export  duties;  and  of  those  levied  on  articles  produced  in 
the  United  States,  which  are  now  by  unjust  discrimination  virtually 
excluded  from  consumption.  It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits 
which  your  committee  have  prescribed  to  thoinselves  for  this  report 
to  cite  more  than  a  few  of  the  most  iiii[)ortaut.  Of  Hour,  on  an  aver- 
age of  three  years,  from  1848  to  1850,  there  were  imported  from  the 
United  States  5,642  barrels,  paying  a  duty  of  $10.81  per  barrel. 
From  other  countries,  and  it  is  believed  exclusively  from  Spain, 
2i?8,002  barrels,  paying  a  duty  of  ^2.b'2  per  barrel,  a  <liscrimination 
against  our  fiour  of  nearly  200  per  cent  on  its  present  average  value 
in  our  markets.  On  lard,  of  whicli  the  importation  from  the  United 
States  was  10,168,000  pounds,  a  duty  is  levied  of  $4  per  quintal,  while 
of  olive  oil  8,481,000  pounds  were  imported,  whicli  is  chiefly  used  as 
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its  substitute,  paying  a  duty  of  87  cents  per  quintal.  Of  beef,  dry  and 
jerked,  but  339,161  pounds  were  imported  from  the  United  States,  pay- 
ing a  duty  of  $1.96  per  quintal,  while  the  importation  from  other 
quarters,  principally  from  Buenos  Ayres,  was  30,544,000  pounds,  paying 
a  duty  of  4l.l7,  the  difference  being,  in  fact,  a  protection  of  the  Spanish 
flag  which  thus  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  this  branch  of  trade.  To-day, 
with  its  increased  population  and  wealth,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  were 
Cuba  annexed  to  the  United  States,  with  the  stimulus  afforded  by  low 
prices,  her  annual  consumption  of  our  flour  would  be  600,000  barrels; 
of  our  lard,  25,000,000  pounds;  of  our  beef,  20,000,000,  and  of  pork, 
the  most  solid  and  nutritious  food  for  the  laborer,  10,000,000  pounds. 
The  same  ratio  of  increase  would  be  exhibited  in  our  whole  list  of 
exports.  Many  articles  that  now  appear  not  at  all  or  in  very  limited 
quantities  would  force  their  way  into  general  consumption.  The 
Spanish  flag,  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  discriminating  duties  of 
tonnage  and  impost,  would  soon  abandon  a  competition  which  it  could 
not  sustain  on  equal  terms,  and  the  whole  carrying  trade,  foreign  and 
domestic,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  enterprising  merchants 
and  ship  owners,  but  chiefly  those  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States, 
while  the  farmer  of  the  West  would  have  a  new  and  constantly  increas- 
ing market  open  to  him  for  the  products  of  the  soil.  With  all  the 
disadvantages  under  which  we  now  labor,  the  American  vessels  enter- 
ing the  port  of  Habana  alone  last  year  numbered  958,  with  a  tonnage 
of  403,479.  To  what  figure  will  this  be  extended  when  ours  shall  be 
the  national  flag  of  Cuba? 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  is  the  chief  basis  of  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  Cuba.  The  average  annual  production,  exclusive  of  what 
is  consumed  in  the  island,  is  about  400,000  tons;  that  of  Louisiana 
about  175,000  tons.  The  whole  amount  of  cane  sugar  from  which 
£urope  and  the  United  States  are  supplied  is  estimated  at  1,273,000 
tons;  of  this,  Cuba  and  Louisiana  now  furnish  somewhat  more  than 
45  per  cent.  Is  it  extravagant  to  predict  that,  with  Cuba  annexed, 
we  should  in  a  few  yeara  have  as  complete  control  of  this  great  sta- 
ple— which  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  luxury  and  become  almost  a 
necessity  of  life — as  we  now  have  of  cotton? 

There  is  one  other  consideration,  of  minor  importance  when  com- 
pared with  the  vast  political  interests  involved  in  the  question  of 
acquisition;  it  is  that  of  cost.  Ten  years  past,  as  appears  from  the 
published  correspondence,  our  minister  at  Sladrid  was  authorized  to 
offer  $100,000,000  as  the  extreme  price  for  the  purchase  of  Cuba.  If 
that  was  its  value  then,  something  may  be  added  to  it  now.  Assum- 
ing it  to  be  twenty-five  millions  more,  the  annual  intei'est,  without 
reference  to  the  probable  premium  which  would  be  realized  from  a 
loan  bearing  5  per  cent  interest,  would  be  $6,250,000.  Of  the  imposts 
of  $31,216,000  in  1850,  your  committee  have  not  before  them  the 
moans  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  coming  from  the  United  States. 
From  the  Summary  of  bahiiizas  generales  from  1848  to  1854,  in  the 
Report  of  Commercial  Relations,  volume  1,  page  187,  it  may,  however, 
be  fairly  assumed  to  be  somewhat  more  than  one-fourth,  or  about 
*8,00(),()bo.  This  proportion  would  doubtless  be  largely  increased. 
Admitting  it  to  be  «1G,216,000,  it  would  leave  a  balance  of  *15,000,000 
on  which  duties  could  be  levied.  Under  our  present  tariff  the  average 
rate  of  duties  is  about  18^  per  cent,  but  as  the  articles  on  our  free  list 
are  of  very  limited  consumption  in  Cuba  the  average  there  would  be 
at  l(»ast  20  per  cent.  This  would  yield  a  revenue  from  customs  of 
$3,()(K),U0().  But  under  the  stimulus  of  free  trade  and  free  institutions, 
with  the  removal  of  many  burdens  from  the  consumer,  it  would  neces- 
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SHrily  be  greatly  and  speedily  augmented.  It  would  be  a  moderate 
calculation  to  say  that  in  two  years  it  would  reach  $4,000,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  our  expenditure  would  be  largely  in- 
creased. Such  is  not  the  opinion  of  your  committee.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  believed  that  from  the  greater  security  of  our  foreign  relations, 
resulting  from  the  settlement  of  this  long  agitated  and  disturbing 
question,  our  naval  expenditure  might  be  safely  reduced,  while  no 
addition  to  our  military  establishment  would  be  required.  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  an  annual  saving  of  $800,000  may  be  effected 
by  withdrawing  the  African  squadron  when  its  services  will  no  longer 
be  necessary.  Thus  our  expenditure  for  the*  interest  on  the  debt  in- 
curred by  the  acquisition  would  be  credited  by  $4,800,000,  leaving  an 
annual  balance  of  but  $1,425,000  to  the  debit  of  the  purchase.  Is  this 
sum  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  with  the  advantages,  political  and 
commercial,  which  would  result  from  it?  Your  committee  think  that 
it  should  not. 

A  few  words  on  the  wealth  and  resources  of  Cuba  and  your  com- 
mittee will  close  this  report,  which  has  swollen  to  dimensions  not 
incommensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  but  which,  it  may 
be  feared,  will,  under  the  pressure  of  other  business  during  this  short 
session,  be  considered  as  unduly  trespassing  on  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  The  amount  of  taxes  that  can  be  levied  upon  any  people 
without  paralyzing  their  industry  and  arresting  their  material  prog- 
ress is  the  experimentum  crucis  of  the  fertility  of  the  land  they 
inhabit.  Tried  by  this  test  Cuba  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
country  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Your  committee  have  before  them  the  last  Cuban  budget,  which 
presents  the  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  for  one  year,  with  the 
estimates  for  the  same  for  the  next  six  months.  The  income  derived 
from  direct  taxes,  customs,  monopolies,  lotteries,  etc.,  is  $16,303,950. 
The  expenses  are  $16,299,063.  This  equilibrium  of  the  budget  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  surplus  revenue  is  remitted  to  Spain. 
It  figures  under  the  head  of  "Atenciones  de  la  Peninsula,"  and  amounts 
to  $1,404,059,  and  is  the  only  direct  pecuniary  advantage  Spain  derives 
from  the  possession  of  Cuba,  and  even  this  sum  verj-  much  exceeds 
the  average  net  revenue  remitted  from  that  island,  all  the  expenses 
of  the  army  and  navy  employed  at  or  near  Cuba  being  paid  by  the 
island.  The  disbursements  are  those  of  the  general  administration  of 
the  island,  those  of  Ilabana  and  other  cities  being  pro\nded  for  by 
special  imposts  and  taxes. 

It  may  be  moderately  estimated  that  the  personal  exactions  of  Span- 
ish officials  amount  to  $5,000,000  per  annum,  thus  increasing  the 
expenses  of  the  government  of  Cuba,  apart  from  those  which,  with 
us,  would  be  considered  as  county  or  municipal,  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  $21,300,000,  or  about  $13.50  per  head  for  the  whole  population  of 
the  island,  free  and  slave.  Under  this  system  of  government  and  this 
excessive  taxation  the  population  has,  for  a  series  of  years,  steadily 
increased  at  the  mean  rate  of  3  per  cent  per  annum — about  equal  to 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  reference  of  the  bill  to  the  committee,  the  President,  in 
response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  requesting  him,  if  not  incom- 
patible with  the  public  interest,  to  communicate  to  the  Senate  any 
and  all  correspondence  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Iler  Catholic  Majesty  relating  to  any  proposi- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  the  ishxnd  of  Cuba,  which  correspondence  has 
not  been  furnished  to  either  House  of  Congress,  informs  us  that  no 
such  correspondence  has  taken  place  which  has  not  alreadj-  been  com- 
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municated  to  Congress.  He  takes  occasion  to  repeat  wbat  he  said  in 
his  annual  message,  that  it  is  highly  important,  if  not  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  any  negotiation  for  the  purchase,  that  the  measure 
should  receive  the  previous  sanction  of  Congress. 

This  emphatic  reiteration  of  the  previous  recommendation  throws 
upon  Congress  the  responsibility  of  failure  if  withheld.  Indeed,  the  in- 
ference is  sufficiently  clear  that,  without  some  expression  of  opinion  by 
Congress,  the  President  will  not  feel  justified  in  renewing  negotiations. 
■  The  committee  beg  leave  to  append  hereto  various  tables  concern- 
ing stAtistical  details  of  matters  treated  of  in  this  report. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
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No.  2.— Statement  of  the  aggregate  of  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  itkmd  of 
Cuba. 

REVENUE. 

Section  l.—Contribntions  and  imports $.3, 0?0, 833. 69 

Section  3.— Customs 9, 807, 878. 87 

Section  3.— Taxi'fl  and  tDoiiopoUcB 1. 009, 70.1.  J4 

Section  4.— Lotteries  -.- '6,7111,300.00 

Section  i).— Stale  property 119.28.5.114 

Section  6. ^Contingencies 595.928.114 


Deiluct  for  sums  paid  as  portions  of  the  Corfeitures  under  si 


Actual  total 31,333,056.00 
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Section  I.— Uraceand  jnstlce.. 

Section  3.— War 

Section  3,— Exchequer 

fipi-fion  4  **'r'linary  expenses 

r  Extraordinary  exppnoes 

Section  5,— Exei/utive  depai'tiiieut .    .. 

Section  6.— Attentions  (remittances)  of  the  Peninsnla.. 

Total Sl.:i21.00.l744 

'  From  this  anm  should  be  deduct)  d  S.).033,00[).  which  fij^ures  tunoiig  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  eiolieiiuer  under  tlio  jfovemment  guarjinty  of  priies  in  the  lotteriee, 
and  which  is  included  in  tlie  Etim  of  jir.ili5.M'i.'l^;  sut  down  as  expended  by  that 
department.  This  leaves  a  net  leveuuc  from  that  sonrce  of  $1, 697 ,300,  and  a  total 
.e  of  316,105.96. 
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No.  4,— Table  of  the  total  prodtiction  of  sugar,  coiisHmjid'o 


Palm  H[it:iir 'nill.'iliO 

Miiple  sugar _ 3i),  JIT 

Total 2,343,723 

Bat  thp  qnnntity  of  sngiir  fnm  which  the  United  States.  Entjlarnl.  Emoiie.  and 
tho  Mediterranean  is  to  be  supplied  reaihes  only  1, ■-■;;!. iUli)  tons.  Thus,  f^r  the 
■.'.wi.iiiiUMin*  sowIb  who  are  dependent  on  it.  it  jiives  bat  nbont  H  pouuds  jut  heiid, 
whi!>>th"  consumption  in  Enf-land  is  triple  thiitiinantity.  and  intlio  Uiiiii-dSlfttPs 
2ii  pounds  per  head.  The  ane  of  .siigiir  in  the  world  is  rni'iiHv  increasin;;.  In 
Friinee  it  has  donhled  in  thirty  yenra.  It  h:is  increased  more  tliiin  M  per  i-i-iit  in 
England  in  fifteen  ysiirs.    In  the  ZoUvcrciu  it  has  t£uadrupled.    The  [oUowing 
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table  will  Rhow  the  importBand  prodaction  of  stigsr  in  Oreat  Britain,  Frsiice.  and 
the  United  States  dnnng  maay  yean: 

Consumption  of  tugar  in  Oreat  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  Stales. 
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from   Lonisiana  and  from   beet  roots.     The  former  faileil   ( . 

last  two  ^'ears,  and,  at  a  consequence,  nearly  convnlseiJ  the  world.    The  valne 
of  sugar  in  the  open  market,  then,  neems  to  depend  upon  the  precarionB  crop  of 
Louisiana,  since,  when  that  fails,  the  prices  rise  all  over  the  world.—"    '    ■"  "    ■ 
Economist, 
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DQtnber  of  Asiatics  shipped  and  landed,  number  and  percentage  of  deaths,  etc., 
which,  I  think,  will  not  be  deemed  uninteresting: 


Flags  of  vessels. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  loss  of  life  on  the  total  number 
shipped  actually  amounts  to  14f  per  cent;  and  whilst  the  number  of  deaths  of 
those  brought  hither  in  Portuguese  ships  amounts  to  onty  2f  per  cent,  the  number 
brought  in  American  ships  amounts  to  12i>er  cent,  in  British  ships  to  14|  per  cent, 
and  in  French  ships  to  \H  per  cent,  whilst  in  Pernvian  ships  the  number  of  deaths 
amounts  to  38^  per  cent. 


No.  6. — Population  of  the  West  Indies,  as  stated  in  Colton^s  Atlas  of  the  World, 

volume  1, 

Bayti: 

Haytien  Empire 572,000 

Dominican  Republic 136,000 

Cuba  (slaves,  330,425) 1,009.060 

Porto  Rico 447,914 

French  islands: 

Gua<lalux)e  and  dependencies 154,975 

Martinique 121,478 

French  Guiana 22,110 

St  Bartholomew 9,000 

I^nish  islands: 

St.  Thomas 13,666 

Santa  Cruz 23.729 

St  John 2.228 

39, 623 

Dutch  islands,  Cura^oa,  etc 28, 497 

Dutch  Guiana 61,080 

British  islands: 

Bahamas 27,519 

Turks  Island 4,428 

Jamaica » 377,433 

Caymans 1,760 

Trinidad' 68,645 

Tobago 13,208 

Granada 32,671 

St  Vincent 30.128 

Barbadoes 135,939 

St  Lucia 24,516 

Dominica 22,061 

Montserrat 7,653 

Antigua 37,757 

St  Christopher's 23,177 

Nevis 9,601 

Barbuda 1,707 

Anguilla 3,052 

Virgin  islands 6,689 

British  Guiana 127,695 

-« 963, 639 

Total 3,575,376 

*  Acquired  from  Spain. 
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VIEWS  OP  THE  MINORITY. 

Mr.  Seward,  on  the  part  of  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  to  whom  was  referr*^d  the  bill  (S.  497)  '^  making  appropria- 
tion to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  island  of  Cuba  by  negotiation," 
submitted  their  views  in  the  form  of  a  substitute  for  the  original  bill, 
as  follows : 

A  BILL  concerning  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  a^sembledy  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  annual  session  of  Congress^ 
communicate  to  the  Senate,  if  in  his  opinion  not  incompatible  with 
the  public  interests,  the  condition  of  the  relations  which  shall  then 
be  subsisting  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  of  any  nego- 
tiations that  may  then  be  x)6nding  for  the  cession  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  States,  together  with  such  statements  of  the  condition  of 
the  Treasury,  and  also  of  the  effective  condition  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  as  may  enable  Congress  to  judge 
whether  at  that  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  any  extraordinary 
measures  to  maintain  the  rights  and  promote  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  connected  with  or  growing  out  of  their  relations  to 
Spain. 

Skc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  President,  if  in  his  dis- 
cret  ion  he  shall  deem  it  necessary,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  nego- 
tiations with  Her  Catholic  Majestj'  which  shall  be  pending  during  the 
next  reci^ss  of  Congress,  may  convene  either  the  Senate  or  Congress 
in  extraordinary  session  by  proclamation. 


February  18,  1859. 
[Senate  Report  No.  37U.] 

jNFr.  ^Fason  made  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
entitled  "An  act  to  allow  to  Edward  K.  Cooper  and  his  assigns,  being 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  exclusive  right  of  occupying  the 
island  or  key  of  Navassa,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  and  soiling  guano  therefrom,"  have  had  the  same  under 
consideration,  and  beg  leave  to  report: 

It  is  the  object  of  the  l)ill  referred  to  this  committee  to  declare,  by 
act  of  Congress,  the  alleged  title  of  Edward  K.  Cooper  and  his  assigns, 
as  citizens  of  the  Unit^^d  States,  to  the  exclusive  right  of  occupying 
the  island  or  key  of  Navassa,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  and  selling  guano  therefrom,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  *'An  act  to  authorize  protection  to  be  given  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  niav  *liseover  deposits  of  guano,"  passed  August 
18,  ISoO. 

L^pon  examination  of  that  act,  the  committee  are  satisfied  that  it 
confers  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  full  authority,  at  his 
(liscret  ion,  to  ^ive,  by  means  of  a  possessory  title  (under  the  restraints 
and  limitations  containe<l  in  the  act),  to  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  as  a  discoverer  of  deposits  of  guano  on  any  island  or  islands 
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not  pertaining  to  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  country,  or 
to  the  assigns  of  any  such  discoverer,  the  exclusive  right  to  occupy 
and  use  the  same. 

The  act  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  in  its  details  to  enable  the 
President  fully  to  vest  in  the  discoverer,  or  his  assigns,  all  the  privi- 
leges sought  to  be  conferred  on  those  named  in  the  bill  referred  to 
this  committee;  and  the  committee  therefore  deem  any  special  legis- 
lation in  this  or  other  like  instances  of  alleged  discoveries  of  guano 
unnecessary. 

They  further  consider  that  it  is  comi)etent  to  the  President,  under 
the  act  aforesaid,  in  such  form  or  mode  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  vest 
in  the  discoverer,  or  his  assigns,  the  rights  secured  to  such  under  the 
act  aforesaid. 

The  committee  interpret  the  words  "at  the  pleasure  of  Congress,** 
in  the  second  section  of  the  act,  to  mean  only  that  Congress  may,  at 
any  time  thereafter,  revoke  the  rights  thus  vested. 

The  committee  will  add  that,  having  sent  the  bill  referred  to  them 
to  the  Department  of  State,  it  was  returned  to  them  along  with  the 
correspondence  accompanying  this  report,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  Edward  K.  Cooper  and  his  assigns  (the  beneficiaries  named  in 
the  bill)  had  already  been  admitted,  by  authority  of  the  President,  to 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  upon  the  island  or  key  of  Navassa,  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  which  are  provided  for  in  the  act  aforesaid  of  the  18th 
August,  1850.  The  committee  therefore  report  the  bill  back  with  a 
recommendation  that  it  be  not  passed,  no  further  legislation  being 
necessary,  as  before  stated,  to  carry  the  object  of  the  bill  into  effect. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  CONGRESS,  THIRD  SESSION. 

February  28,  1863. 

Mr.  Sumner  reported  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
message  of  the  President  communicating  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
jects of  mediation,  arbitration,  or  other  measures  looking  to  the 
termination  of  the  existing  rebellion,  beg  to  report  the  following 
resolutions: 

Whereas  it  appears  from  the  diplomatic  correspondence  submitted 
to  Congress  that  a  proposition,  friendly  in  form,  looking  to  pacifica- 
tion thr()u<j:li  foreign  mediation,  has  beon  made  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  promptly  declined  by  the  Presi- 
dent: and  whereas  the  idea  of  mediation  or  intervention  in  some 
shape  may  be  regarded  by  foreign  governments  as  practicable,  and 
sueli  gov<M'nm(Mits,  through  this  misunderstanding,  maybe  led  to  pro- 
ceedings tending  to  embarrass  the  friendly  relations  which  now  exist 
betwecMi  them  and  the  United  States;  and  whereas,  in  order  to  remove 
for  the  future  all  chance  of  misunderstanding  on  this  subject,  and  to 
seeun*  for  the  United  States  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  freedom  from 
foreign  inteireriMice  which  is  one  of  the  highest  rights  of  independent 
States,  it  seems  lit  that  Congress  should  deelan^  its  convictions  thereon : 
Therefore, 

EisnJral  (the  House  of  Kepresenfatives  cojicurrmg),  That  while  in 
tim(\s  past  the  Ignited  States  have  sought  and  accepted  the  friendly 
mediation  or  arbitration  of  forit^gn  powers  for  the  pacific  adjustment 
of  international  questions  where  the  United  States  were  the  party  of 
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the  one  part  and  some  other  sovereign  power  the  party  of  the  other 
part;  and  while  they  are  not  disposed  to  misconstrne  the  natural  and 
humane  desire  of  foreign  powers  to  aid  in  arresting  domestic  troubles, 
which,  widening  in  their  influence,  have  afflicted  other  countries, 
especially  in  view  of  the  circumstance,  deeply  regretted  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that  the  blow  aimed  by  the  rebellion  at  the  national  life 
has  fallen  heavily  upon  the  laboring  population  of  £uroi)e;  yet,  not- 
withstanding these  things,  Congress  can  not  hesitate  to  regard  every 
proposition  of  foreign  interference  in  the  present  contest  as  so  far 
unreasonable  and  inadmissible  that  its  only  explanation  ¥nll  be  found 
in  a  misunderstanding  of  the  true  state  of  the  question  and  of  the 
real  character  of  the  war  in  which  the  Republic  is  engaged. 

Resolved^  That  the  United  Staters  are  now  grappling  with  annnpro- 
voded  and  wicked  rebellion,  which  is  seeking  the  destruction  of  the 
Republic  that  it  may  build  a  new  power,  whose  corner  stone,  accord- 
ing to  the  confession  of  its  chief,  shall  be  slavery;  that  for  the  sup- 
pression of  this  rebellion  and  thus  to  save  the  Republic  and  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  such  a  power  the  National  Government  is  now 
employing  armies  and  fleets,  in  full  faith  that  through  these  efforts 
all  the  purposes  of  conspirators  and  rebels  will  be  crushed;  that  while 
engaged  in  this  struggle,  on  which  so  much  depends,  any  proposition 
from  a  foreign  power,  whatever  form  it  may  take,  having  for  its 
ol:)jects  the  arrest  of  these  efforts,  is,  just  in  proportion  to  its  influ- 
ence, an  encouragement  to  the  rebellion  and  to  its  declared  preten- 
sions, and  on  this  account  is  calculated  to  prolong  and  embitter  the 
conflict,  to  cause  increased  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  to 
l)ostpone  the  much-desired  day  of  peace;  that,  with  these  convictions, 
and  not  doubting  that  every  such  proposition,  although  made  with 
good  intent,  is  injurious  to  the  national  interests,  Congress  will  be 
obliged  to  look  upon  any  further  attempt  in  the  same  direction  as  an 
unfriendly  act  which  it  earnestly  deprecates,  to  the  end  that  nothing 
may  occur  abroad  to  strengthen  the  rebellion  or  to  weaken  those  rela- 
tions of  good  will  with  foreign  powei*s  which  the  United  States  are 
happy  to  cultivate. 

Resolved,  That  the  rebellion  from  its  beginning,  and  far  back  even 
in  the  conspiracy  which  preceded  its  outbreak,  was  encouraged  by  the 
hope  of  support  from  foreign  powers;  that  its  chiefs  frequently  boasted 
that  the  people  of  Europe  were  so  far  dependent  upon  regular  suxiplies 
of  the  great  Southern  staple  that  sooner  or  later  their  Governments 
would  be  constrained  to  take  side  with  the  rebellion  in  some  effective 
form,  even  to  the  extent  of  forcible  intervention,  if  a  milder  form  did 
not  prevail;  that  the  rebellion  is  now  sustained  by  this  hope,  which 
every  proposition  of  foreign  interference  quickens  anew,  and  that 
without  this  life-giving  support  it  must  soon  yield  to  the  just  and 
paternal  authority  of  the  National  Government;  that,  considering 
these  things,  which  are  aggravated  by  the  motive  of  the  resistance 
thus  encouraged,  the  United  States  regret  that  foreign  powers  have 
not  franklv  told  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion  tliat  the  work  in  which 
iliey  are  engaged  is  hateful,  and  that  a  new  government,  such  as  they 
seek  to  found,  with  slavery  as  its  acknowledged  corner  stone,  and  with 
no  other  declared  object  of  separate  existence,  is  so  far  shocking  to 
civilization  and  tlu»  moral  sense  of  mankind  that  it  must  not  exjiect 
welcome  or  re(*ognition  in  the  commonwealth  of  nations. 

Rf\solved,  That  the  United  States,  confident  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  which  is  the  cause  also  of  good  government  and  of  human 
rights  everywhere  among  men;  anxious  for  the  speedy  restoration 
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of  peace  which  shall  secure  tranquillity  at  home  and  remove  all  occa- 
sion of  complaint  abroad,  and  awaiting  with  well  assured  trust  the 
final  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  through  which  all  these  things,  res- 
cued from  pi*esent  danger,  will  be  secured  forever,  and  the  Republic, 
one  and  indivisible,  triumphant  over  its  enemies,  will  contiue  to  stand 
an  example  to  mankind,  hereby  announce,  as  their  unalterable  pur- 
pose, that  the  war  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted,  according  to  the 
humane  principles  of  Christian  States,  until  the  rebellion  shall  be 
overcome;  and  they  reverently  invoke  upon  their  cause  the  blessings 
of  Almighty  God. 

Resoluedy  That  the  President  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  ministers  of 
the  United  States  in  foreign  countries,  that  the  declaration  and  pro- 
test herein  set  forth  may  be  communicated  by  them  to  the  govern- 
ments to  which  they  are  accredited. 
(Leg.  Jour.,  pp.  366,  367,  368.) 


[See  pp.  105,107.] 

FOBTY-THIBD  GONGBESS,  FIBST  SESSION. 

June  0,  1874. 

[Senate  Report  No.  436.] 

Mr.  Hamlin  submittted  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  were  referred  vari- 
ous petitions  praying  Congress  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national difficulties  by  arbitration,  and  without  a  resort  to  war,  and 
also  a  "resolution  concerning  international  law  for  the  determination 
of  differences  between  nations,"  have  given  the  same  careful  consid- 
eration, and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following'resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States,  having  at  heart  the  cause  of  peace 
evdtywhere,  and  hoping  to  help  its  permanent  establishment  between 
nations,  hereby  recommend  the  adoption  of  arbitration  as  a  just  and 
practical  method  for  the  determination  of  international  differences,  to 
be  maintained  sincerely  and  in  good  faith,  so  that  war  may  cease  to 
be  regarded  as  a  proper  form  of  trial  between  nations. 


[See  p.  72,  and  Affairs  in  Cuba,  Vol.  VII.] 
FOBTY-EIGHTH  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION. 

March  26,  1884. 
[Senate  Report  No.  3ffl] 

Mr.  ^forgan,  from  the  Committee  on  Forei*rn  Relations,  submitted 
the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was  referred  Senate 
Mis.  Doc.  No.  59  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  68,  relating  to  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Congo  country,  in  Africa,  have  had  the  same  under  con- 
sideration, and  report  a  substitute  for  the  same,  and  recommend  its 
passage. 

The  President,  in  his  annual  message  to  this  Congress,  expresses 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  our 
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future  relations  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Congo,  in 
Africa. 

Our  attitude  towards  that  country  is  exceptional,  and  our  interest 
in  its  people  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  more  than  one-tenth 
of  our  population  is  descended  from  the  negro  races  in  Africa. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  with  but  little  assistance  from  the 
Government,  have  established  a  free  republic  in  Liberia,  with  a  con- 
stitution modeled  after  our  own,  and  under  the  control  of  the  negro 
racie.  Its  area  is  14,300  square  miles;  its  population  is  about  1,200,000 
souls;  its  commerce  is  valuable;  its  government  is  successful,  and  its 
people  are  prosperous. 

The  necessity  for  a  negro  colony  in  Liberia  was  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  slaves  found  in  vessels  captured  for  violations  of  the  slave- 
trade  laws  and  treaties  were  required  to  be  returned  to  Africa  when 
that  was  practicable,  and  it  was  impossible,  and  it  would  have  been 
useless  and  cruel,  to  send  them  back  to  the  localities  where  they  were 
first  enslaved.  Humanity  prompted  certain  private  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  organize  the  American  Colonization  Society  in  aid  of 
the  return  of  captured  slaves  to  Africa  and  to  find  a  congenial  asylum 
and  home  for  negroes  who  were  emancipated  in  the  United  States. 

Henry  Clay  was  for  many  years  president  of  this  association  and 
assisted  it  with  the  influence  of  his  great  name  and  broad  philanthropy. 

The  success  of  the  Liberian  colony  has  demonstrated  the  usefulness 
of  that  system  of  dealing  with  a  social  question  which  is,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  of  the  highest  importance.  It  has  also 
established  a  recognized  precedent  in  favor  of  the  right  of  untitled 
individuals  to  found  states  in  the  interests  of  civilization  in  barbarous 
countries,  through  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities,  and  it  has  given 
confidence  to  those  who  look  to  the  justice  of  the  nations  for  a  res- 
toration of  the  emancipated  Africans  to  their  own  country,  if  they 
clioose  to  return  to  it. 

This  great  duty  has,  so  far,  been  left  entirely  to  the  efforts  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  it  has  been  supported  almost  exclu- 
sively by  their  personal  contributions.  The  governments  of  the 
world  have  been  slow  even  to  recognize  the  State  thus  founded  by  the 
<?ourage  and  means  of  private  citizens ;  but  it  is  now  firmly  established 
in  the  family  of  nations,  and  is  everywhere  recognized  as  a  free  and 
independent  nation. 

This  pleasing  history  of  progress,  attended  with  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  Liberia,  has  given  rise  to  a  feeling  of  earnest  interest 
amongst  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  questions  which  arise 
from  the  recent  discovery  by  their  countryman,  H.  M.  Stanley,  of 
the  great  river  which  drains  equatorial  Africa.  They  rejoice  in  the 
revelation  that  this  natural  highway  affords  navigation  for  steamers 
extending  more  than  half  the  distance  across  the  continent,  and  opens 
to  civilization  the  valley  of  the  Congo,  with  its  900,000  square  miles 
of  fertile  territory,  and  its  50,000,000  of  people,  who  are  soon  to 
become  most  useful  factors  in  the  increase  of  the  productions  of  the 
earth,  and  in  swelling  the  volume  of  commerce. 

The  movements  of  the  International  African  Association  which, 
with  a  statement  of  its  purposes,  are  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the 
Seer(»tary  of  State,  appended  to  this  report,  are  in  the  direction  of  the 
civilization  of  the  negro  population  of  Africa,  by  opening  up  their 
country  to  free  commercial  relatious  with  foreign  countries. 

As  a  necessary  incident  of  this  praiseworthy  work,  which  is  intended 
in  the  broadest  sense  for  the  equal  advangage  of  all  foreign  nations 
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seeking  trade  and  commerce  in  the  Congo  country,  the  African  Inter- 
national Association  has  acquired,  by  purchase  from  the  native  chiefs, 
the  right  of  occupancy  of  several  places  for  their  stations  and  depots. 
The  property  so  acquired  is  claimed  only  for  the  association,  which  is 
composed  of  persons  from  various  countries,  and  it  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  placed  under  the  shelter  of  any  single  foreign  flag. 

From"  the  time  when  the  people  of  Christian  countries  began  to 
export  slaves  from  Africa,  the  custom  grew  up  of  locating  '*barra- 
coons"  or  slave  depots  along  the  African  coasts  and  rivers,  and  they 
were  each  placed  under  the  shelter  of  the  flag  of  the  country  to  which 
the  slave  merchants  belonged.  In  this  way  certain  settlements  were 
made  along  the  shores  of  the  Congo  River  as  far  inland  as  Yellala 
F^ls,  and  were  claimed  and  held  under  the  protection  of  the  respec- 
tive flags  of  the  countries  from  which  these  traders  came. 

This  was,  generally,  a  mere  personal  adventure,  and  had  no  rela- 
tion to  any  governmental  authority  of  those  countries  over  the  bar- 
racoons.  When  this  trafl&c  took  the  shape  of  legitimate  commerce 
with  the  natives,  these  places  were  called  factories,  and  they  grad- 
ually assumed  certain  powers  of  self-government  as  their  necessities 
required.  Each  factory  was  independent  of  the  control  of  all  others, 
and  established  for  itself  such  regulations,  having  really  the  effect  of 
laws,  as  was  necessary  to  protect  life  and  property.  To  this  day 
those  settlements  are  held  in  the  same  way,  and  while  the  govern- 
ments, whose  flags  are  thus  displayed  over  them,  claim  no  sovereignty 
there,  they  do  recognize  the  rights  of  their  people  at  such  places  as 
entitling  them  to  protection,  and  they  require  their  flags  to  be 
resi)ected. 

In  some  instances  the  native  chiefs  sold  the  lands  on  which  the  fac- 
tories were  situated,  with  the  privileges  of  trade  to  foreign  companies, 
and  these  in  turn  sold  them  to  persons  of  still  other  nationalities. 

The  African  International  Association  established  its  stations,  and 
opened  roads  leading  from  one  to  another  around  the  falls  of  the 
Congo,  in  the  same  way  that  the  older  factories  had  been  established, 
with  the  additional  facts  in  their  favor  that  their  settlements  were 
always  preceded  by  an  open  agreement  with  the  local  government  in 
the  form  of  a  treaty.  A  flag  was  as  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
their  settlement  and  as  an  indication  of  their  right  and  to  designate 
the  places  under  their  control,  as  it  was  to  the  slave  traders,  whose 
only  advantage  is  that  they  have  been  in  possession  a  long  time  for 
the  purposes  of  nefarious  traffic  in  slaves,  while  the  association  has 
been  in  possession  only  a  short  time  for  the  benign  purposes  of  intro- 
ducing civilization  into  tliat  country. 

Having  no  foreign  flag  that  they  could  justly  claim,  they  adopted  a 
flag  and  displayed  it,  a  golden  star  in  a  field  of  blue,  the  symbol  of 
hope  to  a  stjong  but  ignorant  people,  and  of  prosperity  through  peace. 
The  native  people  instinctively  regarded  that  as  the  first  banner  they 
had  seen  that  promised  them  good  will  and  security,  and  they  readily 
yielded  to  it  their  confidence. 

There  is  no  historical  record  to  be  found  of  such  a  rapid  and  general 
assembling  of  separate  and  independent  rulers  under  a  banner  that 
was  raised  by  the  hands  of  strangers  as  that  which  took  place  amongst 
the  chiefs  and  people  of  the  Free  States  of  the  Congo.  Within  five 
years  from  the  time  the  banner  of  this  association  was  first  displayed 
on  the  Congo,  its  agents  have  made  nearly  one  hundred  treaties  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  different  tribes  in  the  Congo  country.  In  each  of 
these  treaties  there  are  valuable  commercial  agreements  and  regula- 
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tions  toiicliing  law  and  order,  and  certain  delegations  of  limited  pow- 
ert?,  all  of  which  are  intended  for  the  better  government  of  the  country. 
The  powers  are  not  ceded  to  a  new  and  usurping  sovereignty  seeking 
to  destroy  existing  governments,  but  are  'delegated  to  a  common  agent 
for  the  common  welfare.  In  the  language  of  the  first  treaty,  concluded 
at  Vivi  June  13,  1880,  and  which  is  the  plan  after  which  nearly  one 
hundred  subsequent  treaties  have  been  modeled — 

The  aforesaid  chiefs  of  the  district  of  Vivi  recognize  that  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  comite  d'etudes  of  the  Congo  should  create  and  develop  in  their  states 
establishments  calculated  to  foster  commerce  and  trade,  and  to  assure  to  the  coun- 
try and  its  inhabitants  the  advantages  which  are  the  consequence  thereof. 

With  this  object  in  view  they  aede  and  abandon,  in  full  property  (fee  simple), 
to  the  comity  d*etudes,  the  territory  comprised  within  the  following  limits,  eta 

A  copy  of  this  treaty  is  appended  to  the  report  of  the  committee. 

If  these  local  governments  had  the  right  to  make  these  concessions, 
BO  much  sovereign  power  as  they  confer  upon  the  African  Interna- 
tional Association  is  entitled  to  recognition  by  other  nations  as  justi- 
fying its  claim  to  existence  as  a  government  de  jure.  Or,  if  there  is 
still  a  question  as  to  its  sovereignty,  affecting  either  its  territorial 
extent  or  the  subjects  as  to  which  it  may  legislate,  there  is  still  enough 
of  concert  amongst  the  native  tribes,  in  placing  themselves  in  treaty 
relations  with  this  association,  to  warrant  other  nations  in  recognizing 
its  existence  as  a  government  de  facto.  In  either  case  it  is  our  duty 
so  to  recognize  it,  because  its  purposes,  as  avowed  in  those  treaties, 
are  peaceful,  and  commend  themselves  strongly  to  the  sympathies  of 
our  people. 

The  golden  star  of  the  banner  of  the  International  Association  rep- 
resents hospitality  to  the  people  and  commerce  of  all  nations  in  the 
Free  States  of  the  Congo;  civilization,  order,  peace,  and  security  to 
the  persons  and  property  of  those  who  visit  the  Congo  country,  as  well 
as  to  its  inhabitants;  and  if,  in  the  promotion  of  these  good  purposes, 
it  lawfully  represents  powers  ceded  or  delegated  to  the  Association  by 
the  local  governments  necessary  to  make  them  effectual,  it  does  not 
thereby  offend  against  humanity  nor  unlawfully  usurp  authority  in 
derogation  of  the  rights  of  any  nation  upon  the  earth. 

Powers  asserted  in  good  faith,  and  with  a  reasonable  show  of  ability 
to  maintain  them,  even  by  rebels,  within  a  state  that  denounces  their 
assertion  as  treasonable,  are  often  recognized  as  being  lawful,  as  well 
in  the  interests  of  humanity  as  to  give  to  the  alleged  rebels  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  good  their  pretentions  by  arms. 

The  history  of  our  recent  civil  war  discloses  the  recognition  of  the 
belligerent  rights  of  the  Confederate  States  by  all  nations,  including- 
the  United  States,  which  wholly  denied  the  lawfulness  of  the  acts  of 
secession  which  led  to  hostilities,  and  denounced  them  as  treasonable. 

If  the  flag  of  the  Confederate  States  could  protect  its  armed  citizens 
against  the  penalties  of  piracy  while  destroying  the  ships  and  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  a  reason 
why  the  flag  of  the  International  African  Association  should  not 
protect  its  ships  from  capture  and  condemnation  while  carrying  on 
peaceful  commerce  on  the  Congo.  It  would  be  still  more  difficult 
for  any  Christian  nation  to  assign  a  reason  founded  in  the  principles 
of  international  law  why  it  should  refuse  to  recognize  this  flag.  The 
Congo  River  has  been  for  centuries,  and  is  now,  the  common  resort 
of  the  ships  and  flags  of  all  countries,  and  it  requii'es  a  total  change 
of  the  political  conditions  in  that  country  to  destroy  this  right,  and 
either  to  declare  the  waters  and  shores  of  the  Congo  as  being  neutral 
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territory  or  as  being  under  the  sovereignty  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
foreign  nations. 

These  reasons,  and  others  which  appear  in  the  papers  appended  to 
this  report,  are  a  just  and  sufficient  foundation  for  tlie  declaration  by 
the  United  States  which  individualizes  the  flag  of  the  African  Inter- 
national Association  as  a  national  flag,  entitled  to  our  recognition 
and  respect. 

The  precedents  in  our  own  history  to  justify  our  recognition  of 
states  while  in  the  process  of  early  development  are  numerous  and 
conclusive.  They  are  cited  in  the  papers  appended  to  this  report, 
and  are  sustained  by  many  other  references  which  show  that  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  civil  power,  exerted  by  commercial  associa- 
tions, and  by  religious  ordei*s,  and  by  propagandas  of  civilization,  and 
by  groups  of  Hospitaler,  has  owned  large  war  fleets  and  raised  armies, 
fought  great  battles,  levied  taxes,  and  performed  every  function  of 
government.  They  did  all  this  without  claiming  to  possess  sovereign 
power  as  organized  nations;  and  they  submitted  themselves  to  the 
authority  of  the  state  after  they  had  prepared  the  countiy  wh(*re  they 
ruled  for  that  flnal  act  of  establishment  of  sovereign  power,  and  then 
they  ceased  to  exist. 

It  is  not  ne(iessary  to  go  further  in  order  to  find  a  justification  of 
the  action  suggested  in  the  message  of  the  Piesident,  and  of  the  reso- 
lution which  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  recommend  as  a 
proper  means  of  carrying  into  effect  this  policy  concerning  the  Free 
StAtes  of  the  Congo. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  make  some  examination  of  the  alleged 
claim  of  Portugal  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  and 
of  the  riparian  country  as  far  to  the  interior  as  the  first  falls  of 
Yellalla. 

Portugal's  pretentions  to  this  sovereignty  are  completely  refuted 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  heretofore  acknowledged  by  the  iWe 
great  power  whose  flags  have  been  flying  for  more  than  a  century 
in  the  country  now  claimed  by  that  Government.  On  the  contraiy, 
these  powers  have  constantly  i'ef  used  to  make  any  such  concession 
on  all  occasions  since  1780,  and  some  of  them  previous  to  that  time. 

The  claim  of  Portugal,  based  on  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo 
by  DiogoCam  in  1485,  and  by  his  having  erected  a  monument  on  the 
shore  to  testify  to  his  landing  there,  only  establishes  its  antiquity 
and  not  its  rightfulness  under  modern  interpretations  of  the  laws  of 
nations. 

If  the  laws  of  Christian  nations  give  any  effect  to  the  discovery  by 
the  subjects  of  a  Christian  power,  of  a  country  inhabited  even  by 
savages,  they  also  require  that  discover}'  shall  be  followed  by  contin- 
uous subsequent  occupation.  If  such  occupation  ceases  it  is  justly 
considered  as  l)eing  abandoned,  since  the  only  foundation  of  reason 
or  of  justice  that  can  support  the  occupation  of  an  inliabited  country 
by  a  foreign  power  is,  that  it  is  better  that  the  savages  should  have 
the  advantages  of  Christian  instruction  and  laws,  than  that  they 
should  continue  in  darkness  to  rule  the  country  in  their  own  way. 
If,  therefore,  the  Christian  ruler  should  cease  to  occupy  the  country, 
it  must  be  considered  that  he  abandons  his  duty,  and,  with  it,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country. 

Portugal  did  not  exert  continuous  or  exclusive  authority  on  the 
Congo  for  any  great  while;  her  possessions  there,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  other  Christian  powers,  fluctuated  with  the  supply  of  slaves,  the 

9.  Doc.  231,  ptO^ J 5 
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eapturo  or  purchase  of  whicli  was  the  chief  inducement  to  these  set- 
thiiiients.  They  all  followed  up  the  supply  of  slaves  from  the  int^erior 
of  Africa,  along  the  coast,  according  to  its  abundance,  as  the  fisher- 
men visit  different  localities  in  search  of  better  fishing  grounds. 

In  178G,  disputes  having  arisen  between  France  and  Portugal  as  to 
the  sov^ereignty  of  the  latter  over  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  under  the 
mediation  of  the  King  of  Spain,  Portugal  conceded  the  point  that  her 
riglils  in  that  country  were  not  exclusive.  Since  that  time  England 
has  repeatedly  denied,  in  the  most  formal  and  solemn  manner,  that 
l*ortugal  had  any  sovereignty  or  suzerainty  over  the  Congo  country. 
None  of  the  great  powers  claimed  such  sovereignty  for  them  selves,  nor 
liave  they  conceded  it  to  Portugal;  their  occupancy  has  not  been  such 
as  implied  any  right  to  rule  the  country,  but  only  such  as  was  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  trade.  Tliat  is  equally  free  to  all  nations.  In  the 
papers  appended  to  this  report,  and  especially  in  the  valuable  testi- 
mony of  P2arl  Mayo,  based  upon  his  personal  observations  in  the  Congo 
country  in  1882,  we  find  the  most  conclusive  proof  upon  all  the  points 
above  stated,  and  unquestionable  evidence  that  Portugal's  northern- 
most boundary  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  south  of  the  equator,  for 
many  years  past,  has  been  the  river  Loge. 

The  attitude  of  Great  Britain  toward  the  pretensions  of  Portugal 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Lower  Congo  has  been  that  of  decided,  fre- 
quent, and  stern  denial,  accompanied  with  distinct  orders  to  her  fleets 
to  rei)el  any  advance  of  Portugal  to  assert  her  authority  north  of 
Ambriz.  This  record,  so  repeatedly  reaffirmed,  is  by  no  means 
changed  by  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  may  now  be  ready  to  admit 
Portugal,  in  alliance  with  her,  to  sovereign  rights  in  the  Lower  Congo. 
Her  change  of  policy  can  not  change  the  facts,  especially  when  Great 
Britain  obtains  from  Portugal  the  cession  of  Wydha  in  consideration 
that  she  will  acknowledge  the  rights  of  Portugal  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Lower  Congo.  Great  Britain  has  also  made  treaties  with  15  tribes 
in  the  Lower  Congo  country,  paying  no  attention  to  Portugal's  claims 
of  sovereignty  there. 

In  like  manner  France  has  disregarded  these  pretensions,  and  has 
made  treaties  with  tribes  north  of  the  Congo.  De  Brazza,  an  enter- 
prising explorer,  went  into  that  region  of  Africa  as  an  agent  of  the 
African  International  Association,  and  also  as  an  agent  of  the  French 
Government,  and  was  supported  with  money  from  the  French  treas- 
ury, lie  made  these  treaties  in  the  name  of  France,  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  has  ratified  them.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  can  scarcely 
be  denied  that  the  native  chiefs  have  the  right  to  make  treaties.  The 
able  and  exhaustive  statements  and  arguments  of  Sir  Travers  Twiss, 
the  eminent  English  jurist,  and  of  Professor  Am tz,  the  no  less  distin- 
guished Belgian  publicist,  which  are  appended  to  this  report,  leave 
no  doubt  upon  the  question  of  the  legal  capacity  of  the  African  Inter- 
nal ional  Association,  in  view  of  the  laws  of  nations,  to  accept  any 
powers  belonging  to  these  native  chiefs  and  governments  which  they 
may  choose  to  delegate  or  cede  to  them. 

The  practical  question  to  which  they  give  an  aflSrmative  answer, 
for  reasons  which  appear  to  be  indisputable,  is  this:  Can  independ- 
ent chiefs  of  savage  tribes  cede  to  private  citizens  (persons)  the 
whole  or  part  of  their  States,  with  the  sovereign  rights  which  pertain 
to  them,  conformably  to  the  traditional  customs  of  the  country? 

The  doctrine  advanced  in  this  proposition,  and  so  well  sustained  by 
these  writers,  accords  with  that  held  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  occupants  of  a  country,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery 
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by  other  and  more  powerful  nations,  have  the  right  to  make  the  trea- 
ties for  its  disposal,  and  that  private  persons,  when  associated  in  such 
country,  for  self-protection  or  self-government,  may  treat  with  the 
inhabitants  for  any  purpose  that  does  not  violate  the  laws  of  nations. 
The  following  incidents  mentioned  in  Bancroft's  History  of  the 
United  States,  show  how  much  we  owe,  as  a  people,  to  the  early  recog- 
nition of  these  doctrines: 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

One  day  in  March,  1621,  Samoset,  an  Indian  who  had  learned  a  little  English  of  a 
fisherman  at  Penobscot,  entered  the  town,  and,  passing  to  the  rendezvons  exclaimed 
in  English,  **  Welcome  Englishmen! "  He  was  the  envoy  of  Massasoit  himself,  tlie 
greatest  commander  of  the  country;  sachem  of  the  tribe  possessing  the  land  north 
of  Narragausett  Bay,  and  between  the  rivers  of  Providence  and  Taunton.  After 
some  little  negotiation,  in  which  an  Indian  who  had  been  carried  to  England  acted 
as  interpreter,  the  chieftain  came  in  person  to  visit  the  Pilgrims.  With  their 
wives  and  children  they  amounted  to  no  more  than  50.  He  was  received  with 
due  ceremonies,  and  a  treaty  of  friendship  was  completed  in  few  and  unequiv- 
ocal terms.  Both  parties  promised  to  abstain  from  mutual  injuries,  aud  to  deliver 
up  offenders;  the  colonists  were  to  receive  assistance,  if  attacked;  to  render  it,  if 
Massasoit  should  be  attacked  unjustly.  The  treaty  included  the  confederates  of 
the  sachem;  it  is  the  oldest  act  of  diplomacy  recorded  in  Now  England,  it  was  con- 
cluded in  a  day,  and  was  sacredly  kept  for  more  than  half  a  century.  ( Bancroft's 
History  of  the  United  States,  p.  210). 

The  men  of  Plymouth  exercised  self-government  without  the  sanction  of  a  royal 
charter,  which  it  was  ever  impossible  for  them  to  obtain.     (Ibid,  p.  213.) 

The  attempt  to  acquire  the  land  on  Narragausett  Bay  was  less  deserving  of 
success.  *  *  *  In  1641  a  minority,  of  the  inhabitants,  wearied  with  harassing 
disputes,  requested  the  interference  of  the  magistrates  of  Massachusetts,  and  two 
sacoems  near  Providence  surrendered  the  soil  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  State. 
(Ibid,  p.  287.) 

PROVIDENCE  PLANTATIONS  AND  RHODE  ISLAND. 

In  Jane  (1636)  the  lawgiver  of  Rhode  Island  (Roger  Williams),  with  five  com- 
panies, embarked  on  the  stream;  a  frail  Indian  canoe  contained  the  founder  of  an 
independent  State  and  its  earliest  citizens.  Tradition  has  marked  the  spring  of 
water  near  which  they  landed.  To  express  unbroken  confidence  in  the  mercies  of 
Gk)d,  he  call  the  place  Providence.  ♦  *  *  The  land  which  he  occupied  was 
within  the  territory  of  the  Narragansetts.  In  March,  1638,  an  Indian  deed  from 
Canonicus  and  xMiantonomoh  made  him  the  undisputed  possessor  of  an  extensive 
domain;  but  he  "always  stood  for  liberty  and  equality  both  in  land  and  govern- 
ment.** The  soil  became  his  **own  as  truly  as  any  man's  coat  upon  his  back  ;" 
and  he  "reserved  to  himself  not  one  foot  of  land,  not  one  tittle  of  political  power, 
more  than  he  granted  to  servants  and  strangers."  He  gave  away  his  lands  and 
other  estates  to  them  that  he  thought  most  in  want  until  he  gave  away  all.  (Ibid, 
p.  254.) 

Before  the  month  (March,  1638,)  was  at  an  end,  the  infiuence  of  Roger  Williams 
and  the  name  of  Henry  Vane  prevailed  with  Maintonomoh,  the  chief  of  the  Nar- 
ragansetts, to  make  them  a  gift  of  the  beautiful  island  of  Rhode  Island.  *  ^  * 
A  patent  from  England  was  necessary  for  their  security;  and  in  September  they 
obtained  it  through  the  now  powerful  Henry  Vane.     (Ibid,  p.  263.) 

CONNECTICUT. 

In  equal  independence  a  Puritan  colony  sprang  up  at  New  Haven,  under  the 
guidance  of  John  Davenport  as  its  pastor,  and  of  his  friend  the  excellent  Theo- 
philus  Elaton.  *  ♦  *  In  April,  1638,  the  colon  sts  held  their  first  gathering 
under  a  branching  oak.  ♦  ♦  *  a  title  to  lands  was  obtained  by  a  treaty  with 
the  natives  whom  they  protected  against  the  Mohawks.     (Ibid,  p.  271.) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

At  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  1635,  a  band  of  twelve  families,  toiling  through  thickets 
of  ragged  bushes  and  clambering  over  crossed  trees,  made  their  way  along  Indian 
paths  to  the  green  meadows  of  Concord.  A  tract  of  land  6  miles  square  was  pur- 
chased for  the  planters  of  the  squaw  sachem  and  a  chief,  to  whom,  according  to 
Indian  laws  of  property,  it  belonged.    (Ibid,  p.  257.) 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 

In  1660  or  1661  New  England  men  had  fonnd  their  way  into  the  Cape  Fear  River, 
had  purchased  of  the  Indian  chief  a  title  to  the  soil,  and  had  planted  a  little 
colony  of  herdsmen  far  to  the  south  of  any  English  settlement  on  the  cuntinent. 
(Ibid,  p.  409.) 

It  is  known  that  in  1063  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  granted  to  George  Dnrant 
the  neck  of  land  which  still  bears  his  name.     (Ibid,  p.  410.  j 

We  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  our  African  population  that  we  should 
endeavor  to  secure  to  them  the  right  to  freely  return  to  their  father- 
land, and  as  freely  to  agree  with  their  kindred  people  upon  any  con- 
cessions they  may  choose  to  make  to  them  as  individuals  or  as  asso- 
ciated colonists,  looking  to  their  reestablishment  in  their  own  country. 
The  deportation  of  their  ancestors  from  Africa  in  slavery  was  con- 
trary to  the  now  accepted  canons  of  the  laws  of  nations  and  now  thej' 
may  return  under  those  laws  to  their  natural  inheritance.  In  exer- 
cising this  right  they  should  not  be  obstructed  by  a  power  that  had 
more  to  do  with  their  enslavement  and  expulsion,  in  bondage,  from 
their  own  country  than  any  other,  and  that  never  held  a  claim  upon 
that  country  for  any  purpose  of  advantage  to  the  i)cople  there,  but 
held  it  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  for  the  mere  ])urpose  of  enslaving  them. 

It  is  stated,  with  the  support  of  strong  testimony  that  Portugal  is 
still  protecting  the  slave  trade  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  under  a 
thin  guise  of  the  voluntjiry  emigration  of  the  negroes  to  other  countries. 

Extracts  appended  to  this  report,  from  Earl  Maj-os  De  Rebus  Afri- 
canus,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  personal  examination,  in 
1882,  of  the  Portuguese  trading  posts,  suppoited  by  the  report  of  M. 
du  Verge,  our  United  States  consul  at  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  show  that 
slavery  still  exists  in  the  country  claimed  b}'  Portugal  on  the  Congo, 
and  is  fostered  there  and  at  St.  Paul  de  Loando  by  the  Portuguese 
residents. 

This  violation  of  the  slave-trade  treaties  renders  the  occupancy  by 
Portugal  of  any  African  territory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  danger- 
ous to  all  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  and  can  not  be  sanctioned  by  the 
treaty  powers  while  it  is  attended  with  such  incidents  without  an 
abandonment  of  all  treaty  obligations  and  duties  relating  to  the  slave 
trade. 

The  importance  of  the  Congo  River  to  the  continent  of  Africa  as  a 
channel  through  which  civilization  and  all  its  attendant  advantiiges 
will  be  introduced  into  a  region  inhabited  by  50,000,000  of  people  can 
not  be  too  highly  estimated. 

After  St-anley  had  made  his  journey  of  exploration  of  nearly  7,000 
miles  across  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  had  revealed  to  the  world 
the  extent  and  imi)ortance  of  this  great  river  Congo,  all  the  great 
commercial  nations  at  once  began  to  look  earnestly  in  that  direction 
for  a  new  and  most  inviting  field  of  commerce,  and  with  the  high  and 
noble  purpose  of  opening  it  freely  to  the  equal  enjoyment  of  all  nations 
alike. 

The  merchants  of  Europe  and  America  insist  upon  tliis  equal  and 
universal  right  of  free  trade  with  that  count  ry,  and  their  chambers  of 
commerce  have  earnestly  pr<'ss(Ml  upon  their  respective  governments^ 
the  duty  and  necessity  of  such  international  agreements  as  would 
secure  these  blessings  to  the  people  of  Africa  and  of  the  entire  com- 
mercial world. 

The  enlightened  King  of  the  Belgians  has  supplied  the  means  from 
his  private  purse  to  inaugurate  civilization  in  the  Kongo  country 
under  the  authority  of  its  native  rulers,     lie  has  no  thought  of  extend- 
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ing  the  power  of  his  realm  over  that  country,  but  has  engaged  in  this 
movement  only  as  any  citizen  might. 

The  following  extract,  copied  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  printed 
in  1882,  gives  an  account  in  brief  of  the  progress  made  by  the  African 
International  Association  within  the  first  three  years  after  Stanley's 
discovery: 

The  interests  involved  on  the  Kongo  are  very  considerable.  The  imports  of 
English  manafactnres  are  said  to  amount  to  £600,000  per  aunnm.  Two  British 
steam  companies  call  regularly  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  gross  exports 
and  imports  are  stated  to  amount  to  £2.000,000  per  annum.  The  Portuguese 
claim  to  have  25  or  26  of  the  49  European  factories  established  on  the  Congo,  and 
nine-tenths  of  the  foreign  population  is  of  Portuguese  origin.  But  English 
traders  deny  that  there  is  a  single  Portuguese  merchant  on  the  Congo,  and  say, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  factories  on  the  coast  north  of  Ambriz, 
Portugal  has  no  commercial  Interest  in  the  teiTltory.  Some  idea  of  the  depth  of 
the  Congo  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  vessels  of  5,000  tons  burden  can  anchor 
in  the  stream  off  Vivi,  120  miles  from  the  sea.  Above  Isangila  the  cataracts  form 
the  serious  obstacle  to  communication  with  the  Interior.  Ml*.  Stanley  has  made  a 
road  100  miles  long  past  the  cataracts,  across  which  he  has  transported  to  the 
Upper  Congo  three  steamers  in  sections.  Two  steamers— the  BeUjique  and  the 
Kajyerance — trade  between  Vivi  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  Royal  plies  between 
Manganya  and  Isangila,  while  the  En  Avant  was  launched  in  Stanley  Pool  on 
December  3, 1881.  From  Stanley  Pool  the  En  Arunt  can  steam  for  ^00  miles  into 
the  very  heart  of  Africa.  Mr.  Stanley,  who  left  this  country  last  December,  is 
now  on  his  way  to  the  Upper  Congo  at  the  head  of  -^00  well- armed  negroes  from 
Zanzibar.  The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  has  11  missionaries,  4  stations,  and  1 
steamboat  on  the  nver.  In  August,  1877.  Mr.  Stanley  concluded  his  long  march 
of  6,1)00  miles  from  the  east  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo  with  the  discovery,  made  at  a  cost  of  8  white  men  and  more 
than  250  natives  of  his  escort,  that  the  river  Congo,  or,  as  he  called  it  the  Living- 
stone, was  the  mo.-t  magniticant  waterway  in  Africa,  draining  a  watershed  of 
860,000  square  miles,  and  opening  a  highway  for  European  commerce  to  the  whole 
of  the  equatorial  region  of  an  almost  unknown  continent.  Mr.  Stanley  declared 
on  his  return  that  whatever  power  could  possess  itself  of  the  river  would  absorb 
to  itself  the  trade  of  the  whole  of  the  enormous  basin  behind,  which  extends  across 
13  degrees  of  longitude  and  covers  14  degrees  of  latitude.  Next  year  the  Inter- 
natitmal  African  Association  was  formed,  under  the  presidency  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  and  exploring  ])artie8  were  dispatched  to  open  up  the  Congo  by  estab- 
lishing a  series  of  exploring  stations  which  iru  time  would  extend  across  Africa. 
At  the  siime  time  the  French  Government  entered  upon  a  scheme  of  its  own  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  various  adventurers,  of  whom  M.  de  Brazza  is  the  most  noto- 
rious, were  dispatched  to  Central  Africa  to  pick  up  whatever  unconsidered  trit!es 
of  territory  might  be  found  unappropriated,  in  order  to  gird  the  continent  with 
the  tricolor. 

Its  progress  is  thus  further  descrilx^d  by  an  agent  of  the  African 
International  Association  in  a  letter  within  the  past  month: 

Brussels,  February  S5, 

Our  territories  are  extending  now  on  a  very  rich  coast  south  and  north  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Qui  lion,  a  distance  of  more  than  850  kilometers  (about  800  miles). 
That  coast  has  given  itself  to  us  by  unanimous  acclamation  of  the  natives,  who 
hoisted  our  flag  and  refused  our  presents. 

Our  territories  are  going  to  be  divided  into  three  provinces:  (1)  Coast  and  Gui- 
liou  Madi;  (2)  Lower  Congo,  Vivi,  Stanley  Pool;  (3)  Upper  Congo. 

Our  governmental  organizations  will  then  be  complete:  In  Africa,  a  head  chief 
and  governors  administering  the  country  and  justice;  in  Europe,  the  jissociition 
providing  for  the  financial  wants  of  the  new  State  and  representing  the  new  State 
and  many  native  sovereigns  who  have  confederated  with  us  and  hoisted  our  flag. 

This  is  the  present  situation  and  prospects  of  the  enterprise. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  barbarous  people  have  ever  so 
readily  adopted  the  fostering  care  of  benevolent  enterprise  as  have  the 
tribes  of  the  Congo,  and  never  was  there  a  more  honest  and  practical 
effort  made  to  increase  their  knowledge  and  secure  their  welfare. 
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Tlie  people  of  the  Congo  country  and  their  benefactors  alike  deserve 
the  friendly  recognition  of  the  United  States  in  their  new  national 
character. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  report  a  substitute  for  the  resolutions 
referred  to  them  by  the  Senate  and  recommend  its  passage. 


Department  of  State, 
Wuahingtonf  January  18,  1884* 

Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  in  relation  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Congo,  in  which  you  ask  the  nature  of  the  understanding  on  which  it  is 
being  occupied  by  settlements,  etc. 

The  settlements  are  all  under  the  general  charge  of  the  International  African 
Association,  which  originated  in  a  congress  convened  in  1876  by  invitation  of  the 
King  of  the  Belgiaus.  the  object  of  which  it  declared  to  be  to  extend  civilization 
through  Central  Africa,  and  as  a  means  thereto  it  has  built  roads  around  the 
cataracts  and  established  stations  to  aid  travelers,  traders,  and  missionaries. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  association  consists  of  Dr.  Nachtegal,  Mr.  de 
Quatrefages,  and  Mr.  Sanford,  of  Florida,  formerly  our  minister  to  Belgium. 
Each  nation  has  a  branch  association  in  its  own  country,  of  which,  in  the  United 
States,  Judge  Daly  was,  and  Mr.  Latrobe,  of  Baltimore,  is,  the  president.  Sta- 
tions have  been  fixed  as  far  as  the  Central  Lakes,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
ground  occupied  by  them  has  been  obtained  usually  on  long  leases  through  friendly 
agreement  with  the  native  chiefs,  the  whole  policy  of  the  association  being  a 
peaceful  and  benevolent  one.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  funds  which  supply 
the  vast  expense  of  this  association  are  furnished  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians  from 
his  private  lueans.  The  entire  work  on  the  river  is  under  the  executive  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Stanley.  Before  Mr.  Stanley's  well-known  exploration,  when  com- 
ing from  Zanzibar,  he  struck  the  Congo  near  its  source  and  followed  it  to  its 
mouth,  it  is  not  known  that  any  white  men  had  penetrated  above  the  lower  cata- 
ract, the  first  station  which  Mr.  Stanley  struck  on  his  way  to  the  sea  being^  at 
Boma,  or  Emboma,  as  it  is  sometimes  called;  yet  the  Portuguese  claim  political 
rights  in  the  valley,  which,  however,  are  not  admitted  by  other  nations.  Over  all 
the  stations  of  tlie  African  Association  on  the  Congo  floats  the  flag  of  that  associa- 
tion: and  It  is  the  theory,  I  understand,  to  gradually  build  up,  and  educate,  at 
the  different  posts,  in  the  natives  and  settlers,  a  power  of  self-government,  by 
which  they  shall  be  self-sustaining. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  your  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  matter.    The 

Eopulation  of  the  Valley  of  the  Congo  is  very  large,  estimated  by  Mr.  Stanley,  I 
elieve,  at  about  50,000,000.  It  is  rich  in  natural  resources,  and  undoubtea  y 
offers  a  market  for  our  productions,  particularly  in  a  certain  grade  of  cottons, 
which  are  more  popular  in  Africa  than  any  produced  by  other  nations,  and  prob- 
ably in  notions,  some  kinds  of  tools,  etc.  The  passage  in  the  President's  messaffe 
indicates  his  desire  that  the  United  States  should  not  lose  its  share  of  the  trade 
and  commercial  influence  in  this  interesting  and  rich  valley. 

Lack  of  funds  has  prevented  this  Department  from  making  that  careful  and 
official  examination  upon  the  spot  which  the  President  would  have  liked  to  direct. 
In  conclusion,  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  you  to  the  New  York  Herald  of  Sunday, 
December  80,  which  contains  a  map  of  the  lower  basin  of  the  Congo,  prepared 
under  Mr.  Stanley's  direction,  whii^h  is  not  elsewhere  published,  ana  a  very  full 
and  interesting  article  on  the  subject. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Fbkd'k  T.  Frblinqhutsbn. 

Hon.  .ToiiN  T.  Morgan, 
United  States  Senate, 


Department  op  State, 

Waslmigtoii,  March  IS,  1884* 

Sir:  In  further  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  January,  and  in  reply  to  your 
letter  dated  the  (>th  of  February,  in  relation  to  settlements  on  the  Congo  River,  I 
have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  1  have  given  the  matters  careful  attention  and 
consider  at  ion. 

The  Congo  Basin  may  be  described  under  the  designation  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Congo.  The  Lower  Congo  extends  from  Vivi,  the  base  of  supplies  and  the 
first  station  of  the  African  International  Association,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cataracts, 
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to  the  moath  of  the  Congo  River.  Its  principal  port  is  Boma,  formerly  the  center 
of  the  slave  trade  of  that  regioA.  A  more  legitimate  trade  is  now  taking  its  place. 
Factories  of  different  nationalities  are  rapidly  increasing  there,  and  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  of  onr  citizens  requires  that  something  should  be  done,  proba- 
bly in  concert  with  other  powers,  to  replace  the  crude  and  often  cruel  acts  which 
now  take  the  place  of  organized  justice  under  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  separate 
nationalities  there  assembled. 

Both  banks  of  the  Lower  Congo  have  been  claimed  by  Portugal.  It  is  nof  nec- 
essary at  this  time  to  discuss  this  claim,  as  it  should^not  in  any  event  be  admitted 
to  extend  to  and  control  of  the  Upper  Congo,  discovered  by  an  American  and 
opened  to  the  world  and  to  civilization  by  the  African  International  Association. 
To  this  region  free  access  both  by  land  and  water  should  be  secured  to  our  citizens 
and  trade. 

This  African  International  Association,  under  the  presidency  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  with  an  executive  committee  representing  the  English-speaking,  Qer- 
manic,  and  Latin  races,  and  composed  of  leading  men  of  loth  continents,  has  for 
its  sole  object  the  development  of  the  vast,  fertile,  and  populoas  regions  of  Central 
Africa  by  a  chain  of  posts  or  stations  nnder  its  flag,  wnich  shall  give  hospitality 
and  aid  to  ail  comers,  traders,  or  missionaries,  or  others.  It  has  acquired  from 
native  chiefs  or  kings,  by  peaceful  cession  or  purchase,  a  large  extent  of  territory 
bordering  on  the  Congo  and  adjacent  rivers,  extending  over  2, COO  miles  of  river 
banks,  covering  many  square  miles  of  territory^  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people,  and  has  established  twenty-two  stations  under  the  flag  of  the  association. 
It  has  a  numerous  personnel  and  local  organization  of  Americans,  Europeans,  and 
natives;  is  served  by  seven  steamers  under  the  same  flag;  each  of  the  stations  has 
become  a  center  of  trade  and  Indus;  ry,  rapidly  increasing  in  population,  and  which 
seeks  the  protection  of  the  association  for  its  commerce  and  from  the  slave  trade. 
These  stations  appear  to  be  governed  by  regulations  and  laws  mostly  drawn  from 
those  of  European  States,  as  transmitted  to  them  by  the  association,  and  are  still 
in  part  supported,  for  the  present,  until  their  resources  from  the  country  are  fur- 
ther developed,  by  the  International  Association,  which  only  waits,  as  we  have 
been  notified,  more  complete  development  to  leave  them  as  free  States  of  the  Congo, 
to  freely  elect  their  own  rulers  and  provide  for  their  own  maintenance.  Until 
that  be  done,  the  associntion  makes  provision  for  them. 

The  attention  of  the  Government  nas  been  called  to  this  condition  of  thinp:3,  not 
alone  in  the  interests  of  our  citizens  seeking  trade  with  that  vast  and  fertile  region 
and  as  an  outlet  for  the  overproduction  of  our  manufactures,  but  as  also  a  prac- 
tical means  of  striking  at  the  roots  of  the  slave  trade.  Heretofore,  under  treaties, 
ships  of  war  have  been  employed  on  both  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Africa, 
at  great  expense,  to  intercept  the  slave  vesse.'s  and  the  shipments  of  slaves. 

Boma,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  until  recently  was  the  great  mart  of  the 
west  coast  for  the  trade  and  shipment  of  slaves,  and  the  country  on  both  banks  of 
the  Congo,  for  a  considerable  distance  back,  has  been  devastated  and  depopulated 
for  the  purposes  of  the  traffic.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  most  civilized 
nations  has  changed  the  course  of  this  traffic,  which  now  tinds  its  outlet  by  the 
eastern  coast  to  the  Soudan,  Arabia,  etc.,  in  very  restricted  proportions,  however. 
I  have  no  definite  information  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  state  d  that  about  10,000 
slaves  are  still  exported  annually,  at  a  cost  of  several  times  that  number  of  lives, 
and  the  destruction  of  many  villages. 

The  practical  way  of  treating  this  subject  and  of  securing  protection  to  our  citi- 
zens in  their  legitimate  enterprises,  appears  to  be  the  recognition,  as  a  friendly 
flag,  of  the  flag  of  the  International  Association  which  floats  over  these  stations 
as  the  sign  of  protection  and  of  civilization  to  the  hundreds  of  tliousaiuls  of  people 
flocking  around  it,  and  the  appointment  of  an  agent  of  the  Government  to  reside 
there.  It  is  proposed  by  the  association  to  admit  American  goods  free  of  all  duties; 
to  permit  Americans,  whether  traders  or  missionar.cs,  to  hold  property  and  to 
exercise  every  legitimate  pursuit,  to  assure  them  the  name  privileges  that  may 
hereafter  be  accorded  to  any  other  people,  and  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  in  all  the 
regions  acquired  by  the  association.  In  return,  we  are  i.sked  to  accept  these  privi- 
leges by  simply  a  declaration,  and  a  direction  to  our  agents  abroad  to  recognize 
the  flag  of  the  International  Association  as  a  friendly  one. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  that  a  political  organization  would  be  necessary  for  such 
a  recognition,  and  that  political  consequences  would  be  derived  from  it.  But  it  Is 
conceived  that  there  is  nothing:  in  international  law  to  prevent  a  philantliropic 
association  from  founding  a  State  any  more  than  there  is  to  prevent  bands  of  indi- 
viduals, whether  Puritans  or  adventurers,  from  so  doing.  There  are  many  prece- 
dents for  this  in  history  which  are  well  known  to  you  and  need  not  he  here 
repeated  further  than  to  suggest  one  which  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  United 
BtateSi  and  peculiarly  applicab  e  to  this  case. 
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Liberia,  like  the  states  of  Congo,  was  founded  by  private  citizens  nnited  In  a 
philanthropic  association,  nnder  the  name  of  the  Ajnerican  Ck>lonization  Society, 
and  it  derived  no  authority  from  the  Government.  It  remained  from  1822  to  1876 
under  the  protection  of  its  founders,  who  during  all  this  time  continued  to  aid 
the  young  republic,  by  sending  it  some  |3,000,UOO  and  emigrants  well  provided 
with  resources  for  their  first  establishment.  The  regulations  adopted  in  1889 
for  Liberia  by  the  Colonization  Society  having  led  to  certain  impediments  to  com- 
merce with  other  countries,  the  English  Government,  although  sympathetic  to 
the  colony,  protested,  on  the  ground  that  Liberia  being  neither  an  independent 
state  nor  a  dependency  of  the  United  States,  England  could  not  recognize  in  its 
authorities  the  right  to  levv  taxes  upon  goodis  imported  by  British  subjects.  The 
administrative  council  of  Liberia  referred  the  matter  to  the  Colonization  Society, 
and  asked  to  be  permitted  to  constitute  itself  as  an  independent  state,  which  was 
granted. 

The  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  rights  and  flag  of  the  International  Asso* 
ciation  would  appear,  therefore,  to  resolve  itself  into  a  question  of  its  territorial 
rights.  The  Department  has  cognizance  of  seventy-nine  treaties  conveying  to  it 
concessions  of  territory  with  other  sovereign  rights  by  indigenous  chiefs,  andean 
not  but  admit  that  any  rights  heretofore  perta  ning  to  those  native  princes, 
whether  of  sovereignty  or  possession,  appear  to  have  been  duly  ceded  to  the  Inter- 
national Association.  If  such  chiefs  are  capable  of  making  a  treaty  with  foreign 
states— and  we  have  numerous  instances  where  Great  Britain  and  other  powers 
have  recognized  and  made  treaties  with  uncivilized  tribes— it  fails  to  be  api>arent 
why  such  tribes  may  not  equally  make  treaties  with  a  philanthropic  association, 
nor  why  the  United  States  may  not  recognize  such  sovereign  powers,  and  thereby 
secure  protection  for  the  legitimate  enterprises  of  our  citizens. 

To  resume:  The  stations  and  territory  of  the  International  Association  appear 
to  have  local  government.  Their  chiefs  are  chiefs  of  districts.  They  have  made 
an  agreement  with  native  kings  to  form  a  union  on  certain  conditions  which  have 
been  carried  out.  What  we  might  properly  ask  for,  therefore,  has  been  done. 
What  is  asked  for  by  the  International  Association  is  not  so  much  recognition  of 
the  governments  of  the  stations  and  territories  at  this  time,  as  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  exchange  of  declarations,  its  flag  would  be  treated  as  a  friendlv  flag. 
What  exists  on  the  Congo  under  the  flag  of  the  International  Association,  the  set- 
tlements, the  forces,  the  administrations,  the  agreements  with  the  natiye  chiefs, 
appear  sufficient  to  justify  and  authorize  such  a  recognition.  The  action,  which 
has  its  center  in  Brussels  (the  headquarters  of  the  International  Association),  does 
not  appear  necessarily  an  impediment:  its  action  is  provisional;  it  shares  in  the  gov> 
ernment  of  the  territories  only  in  their  interest  and  behalf.  Pnblicists  generally 
agree  that  the  International  Association  (a  private  association)  has,  as  has  been 
before  shown,  a  full  right  to  foiind'f  ree  states.  If  the  International  Association  has 
that  right,  it  must  also  have  the  right  of  supporting  its  creation  during  a  certain 
time.  Various  provisional  governments  have  been  recognized  by  us  at  different 
times  without  any  care  as  to  the  detail  of  the  laws  which  they  had  to  make  to 
achieve  their  constitution,  or  as  to  the  place  of  their  residence. 

The  International  Association  exists  only  for  its  stations.  It  has  no  commerce; 
it  gives  no  dividends.  It  is  part  of  their  life  until  it  dissolves  into  them,  the  future 
Free  States  of  the  Congo. 

Should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  take  action  in  the  matter  of  the  opening  of 
the  Congo  to  American  trade,  it  will  be  advisable  to  provide  funds,  that  an  agent 
of  the  Government  may  be  sent  there  to  watch  events  and  to  rei)ort. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

FR£D*K  T.  Fbelinqhuysbn. 
Hon.  John  T.  Morgan, 

United  iSiates  Senate. 


1925  G  Street,  Washington,  March  S4,  I884. 
lion.  John  T.  Moroan, 

United  States  Senate, 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  request  for  specific  information  as  to  the  origin  and 
objects  of  the  International  African  Association,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that 
tl»e  African  International  Association  owes  its  origin  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
who,  in  1S70,  convened  a  conference  of  distinguished  African  travelers  of  different 
nationalities  at  his  palace  in  Brussels,  in  September  of  that  year,  to  devise  the  beet 
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means  of  opening  np  to  civilization  eauatorial  Africa.  The  resnlt  of  this  confer- 
ence, which  recommended  the  establisnment  of  stations,  provided  for  a  permanent 
central  organization  and  branch  organizations  in  other  conntries,  was  the  con- 
voking a  commission  or  congress,  which  met  at  the  palace  in  Brussels  in  Jnne, 
1877,  and  at  which  delegates  from  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  The 
Netherlands,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States  were  present.  An  execi^- 
tive  committee,  consisting  of  three  representatives  of  the  English-ppeaking,  Ger- 
manic, and  Latm  races,  in  the  persons  of  Henry  S.  Sanf  ord  of  Florida,  Dr.  Nach- 
tigal  (the  African  explorer)  of  Berlin,  and  M.  de  Quatrefages  (of  the  Institute) 
of  Paris,  for  these  races  respectively,  under  the  presidency  of  the  King,  was  con- 
firmed, and  the  practical  means  of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  association 
were  discussed  and  determined  upon. 

These  were,  the  organization  of  a  branch  in  ea'^h  of  the  various  states  of  Europe 
and  in  America,  which  should  aid  in  attracting  attention  to  this  work,  and  in 
founding  ** hospitable  and  scientific'*  stations,  under  the  flag  of  the  association, 
which  flag  it  was  determined  should  be  a  blue  flag  with  a  golden  star  in  the  center. 
It  was  also  decided  to  commence  the  founding  of  these  stations  on  the  eagt  coast, 
at  Zanzibar,  stretching  over  to  the  lakes. 

An  extract  from  the  proceedings,  defining  what  these  stations,  destined  to  form 
a  chain  of  posts  from  ocean  to  ocean,  should  be,  is  given,  as  best  explaining  the 
purpoee  of  the  association. 

**\Vhat  a  station  should  be. — The  executive  committee  receives  from  the  Inter- 
national Association  entire  liberty  of  action  in  the  execution  of  the  following  gen^ 
eral  dispositions  for  the  foundation  of  scientific  and  hospitable  stations:  The 
personnel  of  a  station  is  to  consist  of  a  chief  and  a  certain  number  of  employees, 
chosen  or  accepted  by  the  executive  committee.  The  first  care  of  the  chief  of  a 
station  should  be  to  procure  a  suitable  dwelling,  and  to  utilize  the  resources  of 
the  country,  in  order  that  the  station  may  be  self-supporting. 

*'The  scientific  mission  of  a  station  consists,  in  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  in 
astronomical  and  meteorological  observations;  in  the  formation  of  collections  in 
geology,  botany,  and  zoology;  in  the  mapping  of  the  environs  of  the  station:  in 
the  preparation  of  a  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  the  language  of  the  country; 
in  etnnological  observations;  in  reporting  the  accounts  of  native  travelers  of  the 
cotmtries  they  have  visited;  and  in  keeping  a  journal  of  all  events  alid  observations 
worthy  of  notice. 

**  The  hospitable  mission  of  a  station  shall  be  to  receive  all  travelers  whom  the 
chief  shall  deem  worthy;  to  provide  them,  at  their  cost  at  the  place,  with  instru- 
ments, goods,  and  i)rovisions,  as  well  as  guides  and  interpreters;  to  inform  them 
as  to  the  best  routes  to  follow,  and  to  transmit  their  correspondence.  It  will  also 
be  the  duty  of  a  station  to  insure  as  rapid  and  as  regular  communication  as  possi- 
ble from  post  to  post  between  the  coast  and  the  interior. 

**  One  of  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  stations  will  be,  by  their  civilizing  influences, 
to  suppress  the  slave  trade." 

The  result  of  this  movement  has  been  the  opening  up  of  a  highway,  so  to  say, 
from  Zanzibar  to  Lake  Tanganyka,  mostly  with  capital  fumished  by  the  Belgians,' 
the  last  of  the  stations  being  at  Karema,  on  the  lake,  two  of  the  intermediary 
stations  being  founded  respectively  by  the  French  and  German  branches  of  the 
association. 

After  Stanley  discovered  the  Upper  Congo,  in  1877,  a  branch  of  the  International 
Association  was  fonned  the  year  following  for  special  work  on  the  CJongo,  under 
the  name  of  the  Comite  d'fitudes  of  the  Upper  Congo,  but  under  the  flag  of  the 
association,  and  special  contributions  for  it  were  made  by  philanthropic  friends 
of  the  association.  This  work,  which  the  King  of  the  Belgians  has  taken  under 
his  especial  personal  and  financial  protection,  has  developed  to  extraordinary  pro- 
portions, and  has  had  for  practical  result  the  opening  up  to  civilizing  influences 
and  to  the  world's  traffic  this  vast,  populous,  and  fertile  region,  and  securing  cer- 
tain destruction  to  the  slave  trade  wherever  its  flag  floats.  The  only  practical  dif- 
ficultyin  this  wonderful  progress  proves  to  be  an  unrecognized  flag,  wnich  is  liable 
to  be  misunderstood  or  abused,  and  the  people  under  it  subjected  to  impediments 
in  their  philanthropic  work  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  or  for 
other  selfish  ends. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

H.  S.  Sanford, 

Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  International  African  Association, 


'  The  subscriptions  in  Belgium  alone  the  first  year  amounted  to  over  $80,000  (of 
which  about  $25,000  annual  subscriptions)  by  over  150,000  persons  of  all  classes. 
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[Extract  from  the  report  of  L.  de  R.  da  Verge,  United  States  consal  at  St.  Paul  da  Loando,  to 

the  Department  of  btat«,  of  date  July  7, 1883.] 

TRADERS  ON  THE  LOWER  CONGO. 

After  having  chosen  a  convenient  location  for  one*8  affairs,  the  chiefs  who  are 
entitled  to  receive  the  duties  or  taxes  are  called.  These  taxes  are  in  reality  rents, 
as  the  ne^oes  do  not  sell  their  lands,  and  do  not  give  them  up  except  for  an  annual 
or  monthly  payment.  The  tenant  has  a  right  to  his  land  .lust  so  long  as  be  pays 
bis  tax  or  rent,  which  consists,  besides  the  payment  of  installation,  also  that  of 
rations  to  the  King,  amounting  to  a  gallon  of  rum  and  eight  yards  of  cotton  cloth 
at  the  end  of  every  month,  ana  the  people  that  the  King  is  obliged  to  supply  and 
for  whom  he  is  responsible. 

The  people  that  the  King  is  obliged  to  supplv  are:  Lingster  (translator),  com- 
prador (purchaser),  mafuca  (body  servant;,  and  four  servants  (mocos). 

The  duty  of  a  lingster  in  a  factory  is  to  attend  to  the  payment  of  produce,  serve 
as  interpreter  in  communicating  with  the  natives,  and  to  keep  his  employer  well 
informed  with  regard  to  the  business  done  by  his  neighbors. 

The  comprador  serves  to  measure  the  produce,  settle  all  difficulties  arising  from 
such  measurements,  and  to  withdraw  from  each  measure  the  countage  (tax)  going 
to  the  King. 

The  countage  consists  of  a  plate  of  grain  for  every  measure  of  the  same,  and 
about  1  or  2  gallons  of  oil  to  every  measure  of  the  same,  which  is  set  apart  until 
there  is  sufficient  to  be  measured,  when  the  King  goes  to  receive  it. 

The  mafuca  oversees  the  work  of  the  servants  and  substitutes  the  interpreter  in 
his  absence.  The  mafuca  is  not  in  duty  bound,  but  he  has  a  right  to  his  pay  all 
the  same. 

If  one  of  these  seven  personages  should  for  any  reason  whatever  run  away,  the 
King  is  obliged  to  return  him  or  replace  him:  if  not,  he  loses  all  rights  to  his 
rations,  taxes,  etc.,  until  he  has  replaced  the  runaway  or  paid  the  robbery,  if  the 
departure  be  in  consequence  of  a  robbery. 

TRADE— RUNNERS  (COWEDORES)  EMPLOYED  FOR  THAT  PURPOSE,  AND  THE  ABUSES 

ARISING  FROM  THEIR  USE. 

The  manners  and  customs  which  have  been  introduced  by  certain  Europeans  to 
the  negroes  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  trade  with  the  natives  without  the 
cowedores.  These  act  as  couriers  who,  for  a  certain  payment,  and  furnished  with 
a  supply  of  gin  and  spirits,  waylay  the  natives  along  the  routes  they  take  when 
bringing  in  produce  for  trade,  conducting  them  to  the  employer's  factory. 

It  often  occurs  that  the  negroes  follow  these  cowedores  of  their  own  free  will, 
but  likewise  it  happens  that  when  the  negroes  will  not  follow  them  they  bind  them 
and  oblige  them  to  go  to  the  house  of  the  r  employers;  or  when  the  cowedor 
knows  there  is  not  a  certain  kind  of  goods  at  his  factory  and  conducts  the  negroes 
or  trade  to  another  merchant's  factory,  lie  is  in  like  manner  bound  by  the  slaves 
of  his  employer;  for,  although  slavery  is  abolished,  there  is  any  quantity  of  it  to 
be  found,  some  in  chains  ana  others  at  liberty  m  the  Portuguese  houses,  so  that 
the  cowedor  becomes  the  slave  of  the  white  man  unless  his  family  is  willing  to 
pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  his  liberty.  These  abuses  and  violences  are  very  often 
the  reason  why  the  trade  route  is  often  closed,  as  the  natives,  alarmed  at  the  con- 
stant violence  of  the  Kroboys  straggling  along  the  routes,  who  hinder  their  free 
circulation,  have  almost  abandoned  the  Congo  and  go  to  sell  their  produce  where 
they  can  move  about  freely,  or  remain  in  their  villages,  where  they  cultivate  only 
what  is  requisite  and  sufficient  for  their  families. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  Congo,  on  account  of  violence  and  injustice,  from 
being  one  of  the  most  productive  rivers  only  about  ten  years  ago,  htvs  become,  com- 
paratively Rpeaking,  completely  abandoned  by  the  natives. 

The  purchase  of  slaves  continues  at  the  values  of  £5  or  £6  each,  or  when  not  to 
be  bought  they  are  obtained  in  the  following  manner:  Any  article  or  object  what- 
ever is  laid  aside,  out  of  the  way,  but  within  reach  of  the  negro,  who  robs  it  at 
once,  and,  being  taken  in  flagrante  delictu,  becomes  at  once  a  slave:  if  he  is  a  per- 
son of  importance  and  is  claimed  by  his  relatives,  or  by  the  chiefs  of  the  village  to 
which  he  belongs,  he  is  sometimes  given  up  in  exchange  for  two  or  three  slaves 
that  substitute  him  and  lose  thereby  the  liberty  the)'  enjoyM  to  become  slaves  in 
their  village,  put  in  chains,  and  there  made  to  work  under  the  lash  and  the  rod. 

Therefore  should  any  government  seriously  wish  to  correct  or  avoid  any  further 
slavery  in  chains,  bondage,  and  unjust  punishments,  and  secure  tree  trade,  and  that 
the  Congo  should  again  be  produ(*tiv(>  to  commerce,  as  it  was  about  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  following  must  be  attended  to: 
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The  oowedores  are  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  lack  of  trade,  for  besides 
the  payment  which  they  receive,  and  which  can  be  given  to  the  native  trader,  they 
rob  tAao  the  payments  which  they  receive.  Some  houses  have  more  than  200  cowe- 
dores.  They  receive  a  certain  number  of  counters  with  numbers  corresponding  to 
the  same  numbers,  with. the  name  of  the  cowedor  entered  in  a  book  expressly  kept 
for  the  purpose  at  the  fetich  (the  plate  where  the  trade  is  paid  and  settled):  the 
cowedor  generally  receives  20  markers  or  counters  for  each  case  of  gin  or  demijohn 
of  spirits.    Each  counter  represents  a  measure. 

Tne  cowedor  is  present  at  the  measuring  and  accompanies  the  native  trader,  who 
receives  an  order  for  every  measure  that  he  measures  at  the  fetich.  The  cowedor 
takes  note  of  these  orders,  and  sends  a  counter  with  each  one.  which  is  kept  in  a 
drawer  until  the  number  is  complete.  If  the  negro  has  done  much  trade  through 
the  intervention  of  the  lingster,  who  pays  in  the  fetich,  he  will  rob  so  much  per 
measure.  If  the  white  man  does  not  consent  to  this  robbery,  the  negro  is  equally 
robbed  when  passing  through  the  village  of  the  cowedor,  and  the  cowedor  pays 
himself  by  not  giving  an  account  of  the  goods  which  he  received  to  attract  trade 
and  goes  to  some  other  merchants.  The  Rroboys  are  immediately  sent  out  on  the 
different  trade  routes,  when  he  is  in  a  very  short  time  taken  and  put  in  irons,  and 
the  chief  of  the  village  is  made  responsible  for  the  cowedor  and  must  pay  for  him; 
if  the  chief  takes  no  notice  of  it,  men  or  women  belonging  to  the  same  village  are 
tied  and  made  to  keep  with  the  cowedor,  who  is  in  chains.     * 

The  king  and  chiefs  of  the  village  are  likewise  responsible  for  the  Kroboys  of 
the  white  man  if  any  of  them  run  away.  For  the  simple  reason  of  the  Kroboys 
having  passed  through  this  or  that  village,  although  pen ectly  innocent,  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  village  are  put  in  chains,  as  also  the  inhabitants  of  other  villages 
through  which  the  fugitive  passed,  and  remain  in  chains  until  the  Kroman  is 
restituted,  and  until  the  villages  through  which  he  passed  have  paid  for  him. 

This  is  the  way  affairs  are  carried  on  at  present  on  the  Congo,  and  how  slaves  are 
procured  at  a  moderate  price — proclaiming  at  the  same  time  that  slavery  is 
abolished. 

L.  DE  R.  Du  Verge, 
United  States  Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

St,  Paul  de  LoandOy  southwest  coast  of  Africa,  July  7, 1S8S, 


letter  of  lieutenant   drake  to  MR.   LOW. 

Naval  Advisory  Board,  Office  of  Inspector  of  Material, 

January  ti-2^  1S84* 

Dear  Sir:  Knowing  the  interest  which  you  have  in  the  development  of  our 
commercial  relations  all  over  the  world,  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  introducing 
myself  as  one  who  has  performed  an  active  part  in  extending  these  relations  by 
means  of  surveys  within  the  confines  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

I  was  attached  to  the  U.  S.  S.  TicoudenHja  on  her  commercial  cruise  around  the 
world,  under  the  command  of  the  present  rear-admiral,  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  United 
States  Navy,  and  while  that  vessel  was  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  I  made  four 
expeditions  into  the  interior  and  mapped  out  several  bodies  of  water  hitherto 
comparatively  unknown.  I  also  wrote  up  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  numerous 
tribes  adjacent  thereto,  their  alliances,  their  advancement  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
their  manner  of  traffic,  and  the  products  of  the  soil,  together  with  exports  and 
imports. 

Having  read  in  the  New  York  Herald  of  recent  date  the  action  taken  by  your 
honorable  body,  as  set  forth  in  a  series  of  resolutions  adopted,  relative  to  the  future 
interests  and  commercial  trade  of  the  Congo,  and  the  auspices  under  which  said 
trade  should  be  conducted,  therefore  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  some  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  this  rapidly  growing  section  which  have  come  under 
my  own  personal  observation  during  the  short  time  which  was  allotted  to  me  for 
ascending  this  body  of  water. 

In  my  reconnoissance  of  the  Con';o  from  its  mouth  to  Puerto  da  Lenha,  in  1879, 
I  examined  both  banks  of  the  river,  especially  the  southern,  which  is  thickly 
infested  with  piratical  tribes,  offshoots  of  the  Musurongos.  I  found  that  they 
respect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others  just  as  long  as  they  know  that  an  armed 
force  is  at  hand  to  administer  punishment  for  offenses  committed. 

The  Manitombes  and  Sonyos,  who  live  to  the  southward  of  the  Musurongos.  are 
given  to  commercial  pursuits,  and  form  the  nucleus  which  brings  ihe  products  of 
the  interior  to  Quilosan^o.  the  so'itary  Portuguese  trading  post, 25  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  situated  on  its  soiilh  bank. 
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Friendly  tribes  occupy  the  north  bank,  the  chiefs  of  which  furnish  the  different 
trading  posts  with  negro  help,  for  which  an  equivalent  is  received  in  so  many 
yards  of  goods,  pounds  of  powder,  etc. 

At  Quilosango  the  Portuguese  traders,  who,  by  the  way,  had  lived  there  six 
years  up  to  the  time  of  my  visit,  informed  me  that  the  lawlessness  of  the  Musu- 
rongos  between  (^uilosan^^o  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  a  great  barrier  to 
lucrative  trade  with  the  mterior  tribes,  as  the  caravans  of  the  latter  were  fre- 
quently set  upon  and  pillaged  by  the  former  when  returning  to  their  homes  from 
this  quarter.  Until  these  pirates  are  subdued  and  made  to  realize  the  full  force 
of  an  armed  power  backing  its  commercial  relations  upon  this  portion  of  the 
Congo,  just  so  long  will  the  revenue,  which  could  be  realized  from  the  rich  dis- 
tricts lying  to  the  southward,  be  held  in  check. 

At  Puerto  da  Lenha  the  Dutch,  French.  English,  and  Portuguese  have  large 
factories  established  and  carry  on  a  thriving  trade. 

The  Dutch,  however,  are  in  the  ascendency,  as  they  control  the  navigable  por- 
tion of  the  Congo  from  its  m  )uth  to  the  first  rapids  above  Boma,  which  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  only  line  of  st?amers  run  upon  the  river  at  that  time  in  the 
interest  of  trade  was  the  property  of  the  Afrikaansche  Haudelsvereeniging  Com- 
pany. They  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  the  adjacent  tribes  through  skill- 
ful management  and  frequent  dashes  to  the  chiefs. 

This  intiuence  has  undoubtedly  grown  stronger  with  the  succeeding  years,  and 
most  probably  is  still  having  its  effect  upon  the  trade  interest  of  this  section. 

The  following  statistics  of  exports  and  imports  by  this  company  for  the  year 
187D  may  be  of  interest  to  you  (I  copy  from  my  journal): 

Exports: 

Ivory,  405  tons $1,620,000 

Palm  oil,  2,800  tons 2,240,000 

Sesamnm  seed,  2,400  tons 144,000 

Ground  nuts,  13,200  tons 202,000 

Palm  kernels.  2,100  tons 105,000 

Rubber,  2,600  tons.... 130,000 

Gum  copal,  400  tons 300,000 

Orcin,  100  tons 15,000 


4, 756, 000 


Imports: 

American  cotton  piece  goods 260, 000 

English  cotton  and  flannel... 090.000 

Rum,  gin,  etc.  (Germany) 180,000 

Tobacco  (American) 72,000 

(4um  (English) 105,000 

Powder  (English) 30, OIK) 

Brass,  rods,  rings,  etc 75,000 

Metal,  pots,  pans,  etc 25,000 


1,437,000 


No  money  is  used  in  this  trade,  nor  is  there  any  money  in  circulation  on  the 
river.     The  business  is  conducted  entirely  upon  the  barter  system. 

The  percentage  on  money  invested  seldom  falls  short  of  300.  and  f requently  mns 
as  hii^h  as  400  per  cent.  The  most  is  made  on  lirjuor,  and  the  demand  for  that 
article  increases  from  year  to  year.  The  bad  (juality  supplied  is  plainly  telling  on 
the  negro  race,  but  business  can  not  be  successfully  transacted  on  this  coast  of 
Africa  without  this  necessary  article. 

I  found  also  th;it  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  new  surveys  of  the  river  through- 
out its  navigable  waters  from  its  mouth  to  the  first  rapids.  Several  islets  have 
sprung  up  which  are  not  marked  on  the  latest  issue  of  charts.  These  and  the  sev- 
eral changes  in  the  deep-water  channel  above  Banana,  as  well  as  the  bars  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo,  are  the  results  of  scourings  from  the  numerous  tributaries 
and  thoileposits  from  the  floating  islands  which  pass  down  the  Congo  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  rainy  season. 

Upon  examination  I  found  these  islands  to  be  apparently  the  result  of  subsurface 
scourings,  in  which  the  under  strata  of  loam,  clay,  and  gravel  are  washed  out, 
leaving  the  body  soil  held  secure  y  intact  by  a  network  of  the  roots  of  the  trees 
and  vines  which  covered  its  surface. 

One  of  these  islands  which  I  measured  had  an  area  of  over  6  acres,  was  thickly 
wooded,  and  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  tropical  vegetation,  still  inhab- 
ited with  its  animal  life,  floating  silently  and  majestically  to  sea. 
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■ 

Tmsting  that  your  forbearance  will  overlook  this  somewhat  lengthy  document 
and  that  it  may  please  you  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  same  at  your  pleas- 
ure, I  will  not  wearv  you  longer,  but  state  that  I  am  at  present  the  Gk)vernment 
in8x>ector  of  material  for  the  new  cruisers  at  the  Norway  Steel  and  Iron  Company's 
Works,  Sou^h  Boston,  Mass.  My  address  is  No.  82  E.  Brookline  street,  Boston. 
I  remain,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  J.  Drake, 
Lieutenant^  U,  S.  iV.,  Inspector  of  MateridL 
Hon.  Seth  Low, 

Mayor  of  Brooklyn^  N,  Y, 


ARGUMENTS  OF  SIR  TRAVBRS  TWISS. 
[Prom  the  Law  Magazine  and  Review,  No.  CCL— November,  1883.] 

An  International  Protectorate  of  the  Congo  River. 

« 

The  question  of  the  Congo— in  other  words,  the  question  of  the  free  navigation 
of  the  great  arterial  river  of  Equatorial  Africa— has  acquired  in  the  present  day 
an  unforeseen  importance  which  was  not  dreamt  of  in  the  last  century,  when  the 
only  valne  of  the  river  was  that  its  northern  bank  supplied  a  famous  market  and 
a  convenient  port  of  shipment  to  the  African  slave  dealer.  The  discoveries,  how- 
ever, of  Livingstone  ana  of  Stanley  have  revealed  to  the  world  the  fact  that  the 
Congo  is  the  great  channel  of  water  communication  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  immense  basin  of  Equatorial  Africa,  and  that  the  cataracts,  which  have 
hitherto  barred  access  from  tne  sea  to  its  upper  waters,  have  providentially  served 
to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  white  slave  dealer  into  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
and  have  so  far  prevented  the  natives  from  regarding  the  white  man  with  merited 
aversion.  English  enterprise,  however,  with  good  intentions  toward  the  natives, 
had  endeavored  in  vain,  so  recently  as  in  1857.  to  force  a  way  from  the  sea  by 
tracking  boats  through  the  troubled  waters  of  the  rapids,  against  which  the  canoe 
of  the  native  had  failed  to  make  any  headway,  but  the  Falls  of  Yellala  presented 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  farther  advance  of  the  boats,  and  it  was  not  until 
Mr.  Stanley,  descending  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  arrived  at  Boma  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  on  8th  Aui^nst,  187?,  that  it  became  known  that  beyond  the 
Fails  of  Yellala  the  river  was  again  navigable  and  was  in  fact  identical  with  the 
Lualaba  which  Livingstone  had  discovered  in  the  interior  of  Africa  and  had  par- 
tially explored.  The  consequence  of  this  identification  of  the  Congo  with  the 
Lualaba  may  bf^  said  to  bafile  calculation  as  regards  its  bearings  upon  the  future 
intercourse  of  Europe  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  it  may  he  fitly  an  object  of 
serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  European  governments  how  best  to  pre- 
vent the  inroad  of  Euroi^ean  civilization,  which  has  now  become  inevitable 
through  the  channel  of  the  Congo,  from  proving  itself  to  be  a  curse  instead  of  a 
b  essing  to  the  native  populations  of  Central  Africa.  The  white  man,  it  can  not 
be  denied,  owes  some  compensation  to  the  posterity  of  those  whom  his  ancestors 
of  olden  time  so  cruelly  wronged  by  carrying  them  away  from  their  native  country 
and  selling  them  into  slavery  in  a  foreign  land,  and  it  would  well  become  the 
Christian  States  of  Europe  and  of  America  to  concert  amongst  themselves  meas- 
ures which  should  prevent  a  work  of  so  much  promise  as  that  which  has  been 
successfully  inauguratt  d  by  private  enterprise  from  suffering  shipwreck  through 
any  rivalry  or  dissensions  amongst  the  white  men  themselves. 

Bel  ore  the  first  appearance  of  Stanley  at  Boma  in  1877  the  Congo  had  already 
the  reputation  of  being  the  fourth  in  magnitude  of  the  African  rivers.  It  has  a 
noble  estuary  extending  from  Red  Point  on  the  north,  which  is  a  little  to  the  south 
of  Kabenda  Bay,  to  Cape  Padron  on  the  south,  ^o  called  from  a  stone  pillar 
reported  to  have  been  set  up  by  Diogo  Cam  in  1484  to  mark  the  discovery  by  the 
Portuguese  of  a  river,  then  called  by  the  natives  '*the  Zaire."  The  entrance, 
however,  of  the  river  itself  may  be  said  to  commence  at  about  9  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  a  line  drawn  from  Red  Point  to  Cape  Padron,  where  the  channel  is  nar- 
rowed to  6  miles,  between  French  Point  to  the  north  and  Shark  Point  to  the  south, 
which  latter  point  is  about  6  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Padron.  French 
Point  is  the  s-juthern  termination  of  a  narrow  spit  of  land  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  estuary  about  -i  miles  long,  known  as  the  Banana  Peninsula,  being  the  south- 
western extremity  of  an  opening  leading  to  Banana  Creek  and  to  Pirates  Creek, 
the  latter  of  which  creeks  is  the  <  ntlet  of  a  branch  of  the  Congo  communicating 
with  the  Monpanga  Islands.    To  the  eastward  of  Pirates  Creek  is  Boolambemba 
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Point,  abreast  of  which  the  river  is  narrowed  to  3i  miles,  and  several  writers  in 
their  acconnt  of  the  entrance  of  the  Congo  River  have  erroneously  described  this 
point  and  Shark  Point  as  the  boundary  points  of  its  mouth.  On  the  north  shore 
the  current  of  Boolambemba  Point  is  both  strong  and  deep,  while  along  the 
south  shore  from  Shark  Point  the  soundings  are  tolerably  regular  and  the  anchor- 
age is  safe  but  unhealthy.  Boolambemba  Point  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Fathomless  Point,  from  the  circumstance  that  at  the  distance  of  a  third  of  a  mile 
from  the  land  no  bottom  was  found  with  93  fathoms  of  line.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  the  fathomless  character  of  the  stream  in  this  locality  is 
solely  occasioned  by  the  excessive  depth  of  its  bed,  inasmuch  as  the  river  brmgs 
down  with  it  such  an  immense  volume  of  water  that  in  some  places  no  bottom  has 
been  found  with  200  fathoms  of  line,  and  the  volume  of  water  shoots  out  in  an 
unbroken  stream  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  a  velocity  varying  from  4  to  8 
miles  an  hour.  Further,  at  the  distance  of  9  miles  seaward  its  waters  are  still 
fresh  and  at  tl^e  distance  of  40  miles  they  are  only  partially  mingled  with  those  of 
the  sea,  whilst  the  discoloration  of  the  sea  water  has  been  visible  800  miles  off. 
The  Congo,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  a  very  different  river  from  the  Niger,  the  next 
great  river  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  which  has  a  delta  with  22  mouths.  The 
extreme  rise  of  the  river  in  the  rainy  se.ison,  which  begins  early  in  No\  ember  and 
continues  until  the  middle  of  April,  is  about  9  feet  above  its  ordinary  level.  The 
stream  during  this  period  is  very  rapid  and  carries  out  to  sea  floating  islands 
formed  of  the  roots  of  various  kinds  of  plants  and  covered  with  bamboo  and  grass, 
and  as  some  of  these  islands  are  reported  to  be  more  than  100  yards  in  length,  they 
are  a  source  of  danger  to  ships  under  way  and  more  aspecially  to  ships  at  anchor. 
Such  are  the  somewhat  inhospitable  conditions  of  the  entrance  of  this  mighty 
river  which  was  formerly  freijuented  almost  exclusively  by  the  European  slave 
dealer.  The  steamship,  however,  enables  the  mariner  of  the  present  day  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  the  ascent  of  the  Lower  Congo  which  were  so  formidable 
to  the  sailing  ship.  There  are,  however,  some  dangers  still  attending  its  naviga- 
tion which  can  only  be  effectively  controlled  through  an  international  concert 
among  the  Christian  powers  whose  snbiects  frequent  the  river. 

As  we  ascend  the  river  from  Boolambemba  Point  the  northern  shore  is  low  and 
unattractive  to  the  eye  until  Bull  Island  comes  in  sight  at  the  distance  of  about 
11  miles,  above  which  there  are  several  inlets  or  creeks,  hitherto  unexplored  bat 
studded  with  villages.  After  passing  these  and  at  about  12  or  18  miles  above  Bull 
Island  the  explorer  arrives  at  Puerto  da  Lenha,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  river, 
where  the  deep-water  channel  ceases.  This  was  the  principal  station  in  former 
days  where  the  slave  shins  were  brought  up.  and  where  the  leaves  which  had  been 
purchased  at  Boma  and  had  been  brought  down  the  river  in  boats  were  shipped 
for  the  outward  voyage.  There  are  Di^tch,  Portuguese,  English,  and  French 
factories  here  established,  the  great  Dutch  Company  having  two  factories  and 
having  of  late  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  of  commerce  with  the  natives.  The 
river  may  be  said  to  be  open  all  the  way  to  Puerto  da  Lenha,  and  a  fresh  sea  breeze 
sets  in  generally  at  noon,  so  that  the  anchorage  is  considered  the  healthiest  position 
on  the  river.  Above  Puerto  da  Lenha  the  river  divides  into  three  branches,  which 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  number  of  islands,  the  northernmost  branch ' 
being  named  the  Maxwell  River  or  the  Noiingwa,  the  middle  branch  being  the 
Mamballa  River  or  the  Nsibul,  which  is  the  most  direct  route  to  Boma,  while  the 
southernmost  channel  is  known  as  the  Sonho,  and  is  winding  and  intricate,  but  it 
has  the  greatest  depth  of  water  and  has  a  soft  sandy  bottom,  so  that  a  vessel 
grounding  on  it  suffers  little  inconvenience  beyond  waiting  for  the  return  of  the 
high  tide  to  float  her  off  again.  At  last  the  explorer  reaches  Boma,  about  31  miles 
above  Puerto  da  Lenha.  Here  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  the  greatest  slave 
market  in  the  world.  The  town  extends  several  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  it  is  delightfully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  picturesque  aod  mountainous 
country.  It  enjoys  a  dry  and  healthful  atmosphere,  and  is  destined,  we  may  hope, 
to  become  a  central  entrepot  of  innocent  trade  between  Europe  and  the  interior  of 
southwest  Africa.  Here  was  formerly  the  utmost  limit  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Lower  Congo  before  the  steamers  under  the  flag  of  the  Association  Internationale 
Africaiue  were  launched  upon  its  waters.  They  are  able  to  breast  effectively  the 
current,  which  increases  in  swiftness  above  Boma,  and  can  ascend  as  far  as  Vivl, 
the  flrst  station  established  by  Stanley  on  behalf  of  the  Comity  dEtudes  da  Hani 
Congo.  Vivi  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  portal  of  a  new  country  which  the 
researches  of  Stanley  have  thrown  open  to  the  European  traveler,  who  is  sure  to 
be  followed  by  the  merchant,  and  the  question  will  of  necessity  arise  as  to  what 
law  shall  be  binding  on  the  European  merchant  who  frequents  the  river  and  to 
what  jurisdiction  he  shall  be  amenable  if  he  disobeys  that  law.  A  difficulty  on 
this  subject  has  already  arisen  on  the  Lower  Congo,  where  it  may  be  justly  said 
that  each  man  sets  law  onto  himself,  for  no  European  Government  exercisea  an 
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acknowledged  jarisdiction  over  the  river  or  its  banks,  and  when  crimes  have 
been  committed  the  extemporized  judges  have  had  to  take  npon  themselves  also 
the  dnty  of  executioners,  and  the  sense  of  their  own  weakness  nas  led  them  in  the 
interest  of  self-preservation  to  have  recourse  nometimes  to  measures  of  severity 
which  a  constituted  authority  might  not  think  it  necessary  to  adopt.  Vivi,  the 
first  station  established  by  Mr.  Stanley,  in  1879.  is  at  the  distance  of  about  115 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  it  would  seem  that  already,  within  three  years  since  it  has 
been  founded,  some  do '.en  trading  stations  have  been  opened  l)etween  it  and  Boma. 
Above  Vivi  the  river  makes  a  turn  to  the  north,  and  in  following  it  we  arrive  at 
the  Falls  of  Yell  a  la,  where  the  river  ceases  to  be  navigable  and  continues  so  for 
about  50  miles,  as  far  as  the  Cataract  of  Isanghila.  where  Stanley  has  estab- 
lished a  second  station,  which  is  connected  with  Vivi  by  a  road  overland.  Above 
Isanshila  the  river  l>ecomes  again  navigable  for  a  distance  of  about  80  miles,  at 
the  termination  of  which  Stanley  has  built  a  third  station  and  named  itManyanga. 
Here  the  traveler  must  again  leave  the  river  and  proceed  by  land  to  Stanley  Pool, 
to  which  station  Stanley  has  constructed  a  road  practicable  for  caravans.  Up  to 
this  point  the  Comite  d  Etudes  du  Haut  Congo  has  established  its  stations  upon 
the  right  or  northern  bank  of  the  river,  but  when  Stanley  in  ascending  the  river 
in  1881  arrived  at  Stanley  Pool  he  found  that  M.  de  Brazza,  who  had  ascended 
the  Og6n6  River  from  the  French  possessions  on  the  Atlantic  coast  some  degrees 
to  the  north  of  the  Congo,  after  having  worked  his  way  through  an  unknown 
country  during  a  journey  of  about  eighteen  months,  had  struck  the  Congo  at 
Stanley  Pool.  Further  it  appeared  that  M.  de  Brazza  had  concluded  a  treaty  with 
an  agent  of  Makoko,  king  of  the  Batikes  of  the  Congo,  under  which  the  latter  had 
ceded  to  him  the  territory  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  for  the  establishment 
of  a  French  station.  Mr.  Stanley  accordingly  crossed  over  to  the  southern  shore, 
on  which,  in  pursuance  of  an  a^o'eement  with  all  the  neighboring  chieis,  he  has 
bnilt  a  fourth  station  and  called  it  L^opoldville.  It  woula  seem  from  the  text  of 
M.  de  Braz'/a's  convention,  of  which  a  facsimi  e  has  been  published  by  the  Soci6t6 
de  Qeo^aphie  in  Paris  as  an  accompaniment  to  M.  de  Brazza's  narrative  of  his 
expedition,  that  King  Makoko,  whose  death  has  recently  been  reported,  claimed 
to  exercise  a  kind  of  suzerainty  over  the  chiefs  who  were  in  possession  of  the  north 
shore  of  Stanley  Pool,  and  that  two  of  them  gave  their  adhesion  to  and  were 
witnesses  to  the  convention  above  mentioned  by  subscril  ing  their  marine  to  it.' 

Early  in  the  next  following  year  Stanley  established  a  fifth  station  at  Ibaka,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Quango  with  the  Congo,  at  the  distance  of  aboat  100  miles 
above  Leopold ville,  from  which  piace  the  Congo  had  become  once  more  navigable, 
and  has  hitherto  been  found  to  be  free  from  all  physical  obstructions.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  the  Congo  River,  as  now  revealed  to  us  by  the  researches  of  Stan- 
ley, may  be  regarded  as  divisible  into  three  well-distingu'shed  portions:  The 
Lower  Congo,  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  Falls  of  Yellala;  this  portion  is 
throughout  navigable  by  steamers  of  light  draft,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  two 
steamers,  owned  by  the  Association  Internationale  Africaine,  and  named,  respec- 
tively, the  Belgique  and  the  Enpenixce.  are  at  the  present  time  regularly  running 
between  Banana  and  Vivi.  The  Middle  Congo  may  be  said  to  extend  from  the 
Falls  of  Yellala  to  Stanley  Pool,  and  upon  a  portion  of  this,  namely,  between 
Isanghila  and  Manyanga,  the  steamer  RouoL  owned  by  the  same  association  now 
pies.  The  Upper  Congo,  on  the  other  hand,  leads  from  the  waters  of  Stanley 
Pool  into  the  center  of  the  African  continent,  and  upon  this  portion  of  the  river  a 
steamer  was  launched  on  3d  December,  1881,  under  the  auspicious  name  of  For- 
ward (En  avant).  It  is  computed  that  this  vessel  will  have  an  open  course  before 
it  of  940  miles  leading  into  the  very  center  of  the  African  continent.  Stanley  s 
fifth  station  has  been  established  at  Ibaka,  where  the  waters  of  the  Quango  join 
those  of  the  Congo.  I  have  mentioned  these  five  leading  stations  as  being  those 
which  Stanley  had  established  in  the  course  of  1881  and  1882,  since  which  time, 
however,  various  auxiliary  stations  have  been  formed  Lutct6,  for  instance,  and 
Ngoma,  between  Manyanga  and  L^opoldville,  and  both  of  these  new  stations  are 
in  very  fertile  districts.  Kimpopo,  also  a  new  station,  established  at  the  northern 
end  of  Stanley  Pool,  is  in  a  food  district  mnch  richer  than  that  which  was  selected 
for  the  parent  station  of  L^opoldville.  Msuata  is  a  fourth  auxiliary  station  estab- 
lished a  little  to  the  south  of  the  point  where  the  Quango  joins  the  Congo.  A 
sixth  station  mav  also  be  mentioned,  which  is  a  main  station  on  the  Congo  and  is 
named  Bolobo,  aoout  a  hundred  miles  above  Ibaka.    Other  stations  have  probably 

*  The  concluding  words  of  the  convention  are  as  follows:  Par  renvoi  k  Makoko 
de  ce  document,  fait  en  tnple  et  revetu  de  ma  signature  et  du  signs  des  chefs,  ses 
vassaux,  je  donne  a  Makoko  acte  de  ma  prise  de  possession  de  cette  partie  de  son 
territoire pour  T^tablissement  dune  station  francaiso. 
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been  established  before  the  present  time.  Thennmber  of  those  which  I  have  men- 
tioned will  serve  to  show  ho w  rapid  has  been  already  the  advance  of  the  Enropean 
into  the  interior  of  Africa  in  the  footsteps  of  Stanley,  and  how  desirable  it  will  be 
to  maintain  the  novel  conditions  of  penceful  interconrse,  nnder  which  the  white 
man  has  found  a  welcome  amongst  the  various  native  tribes. 

M.  Emile  de  Laveleye.  the  distinguished  economist  and  jurist,  has  suggested  in 
an  article  in  La  Revue  de  Droit  International,  that  the  river  Ck>ngo  shall  be  neu- 
tralized, or  that  at  least  the  stations  founded  uiK>n  it  by  the  joint  enterprise  of  the 
'*  Association  Internationale  Africaine/'  and  the  Comite  d'Etudes  dn  Haut  Congo, 
should  by  a  common  accord  of  nations  be  recognized  as  neutral  territory  in  tbe 
general  interests  of  civilization  and  of  humanity.  The  alternative  proposals  thus 
advocated  by  so  eminent  an  authority  are  by  no  means  of  equal  jmiK>rt,  inasmuch 
as  the  neutralization  of  the  Lower  Con^o  in  the  acceptation  of  the  term  *'  neutral- 
ization," as  applied  in  modern  days  to  inland  waters  in  distinction  from  the  high 
sea,  would  operate  to  prohibit  access  to  the  river  within  its  headlands  to  the 
armed  vessels  of  every  state.  But  such  a  prohibition,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would,  in 
its  results,  prove  to  be  an  encouragement  to  the  piratical  tribes  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

So  recently  as  in  1875  the  British  commodore,  Sir  William  Hewett,had  occasion 
to  land  a  party  of  marines  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ck)ngo,  and  to  punish  the  authors 
of  the  destruction  of  tbe  English  ship  Geraldine.  and  of  the  massacre  of  her  crew: 
and  in  the  sailing  dirtK;tions  for  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  published  bv  order  of 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty  of  England,  there  is  inserted  the  follow- 
ing caution:  *'  The  Missolonges,  a  tribe  inhabitmg  the  creeks  about  Boolambemba 
and  Bull  Island,  are  very  savage,  and  frequently  attack  merchant  vessels  and 
boats  proceeding  up  the  river  without  an  escort.  Their  object  is  plunder,  but 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  commit  murder  if  opposed.  Vessels,  therefore,  proceeding 
to  Puerto  da  Lenha  should,  if  possible,  obtain  the  protection  of  armed  boats  from 
any  men-of-war  in  the  vicinity.'*  Further,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
slave  trade  was  kept  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river  as  late  as  1875,  when  an  English 
expedition  dealt  the.  slave-dealing  tribes  what  is  to  be  hoped  may  prove  to  De  a 
deathblow  to  their  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  "The  correspondence  respe-ting  the  territory  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  lying  between  5  12  and  8  of  south  latitude,  presented  to 
the  IJritish  Parliament  in  the  course  of  the  present  year**  (Africa,  No.  2, 1883).  it 
appears  that  the  trading  factories  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Congo,  with  the 
excei)tion  of  the  English,  are  more  or  less  worked  by  slave  labor;  and  the  British 
consul  at  Loanda  reported  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  that  all  tbe  houses  on  the  Congo 
hold  slaves,  more  or  less,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  export  them  if  they  could  find 
a  market  for  them.  If  it  be  assum-^d  that  *' public  opinion**  on  the  Congo  has 
improved  since  1877  with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  European  trader  looks 
upon  the  native,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  what  is  wanted  at  the  present  time 
is  not  the  exclusion  of  the  armed  ships  of  all  nations  from  the  waters  of  the  Congo, 
but  rather  the  continual  presence  of  an  armed  ship  of  one  or  oth^r  of  the  nations, 
wliose  subjects  have  factories  on  its  banks,  whose  commander  should  be  authorized 
to  maintain  an  international  police  over  the  river,  in  virtue  of  the  admiri^ty  juris- 
dictiun  exercisable  by  all  nations  over  waters  which  are  within  the  flux  and  redox 
of  t  ht^  tide. 

It  hixs  been  further  suggested  by  more  than  one  eminent  authority  that  if  the 
pro[)osaI  to  neutralize  the  water  of  the  Congo  should  i)rove  to  be  inadmissible  in 
the  opinion  of  European  governments  an  international  control  over  its  waters 
might  be  established  analogous  to  that  which  the  great  powers  have  concerted  in 
respect  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Portugal,  however,  might  be  disposed  to 
object  to  the  institution  of  an  international  commission  for  that  purpose,  as  being 
a  derogation  from  her  assert«  d  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  river  and  its  head- 
lands: but  even  if  Portugal  were  to  agree  to  the  establishment  of  such  an  interna- 
tional commission  it  would  not  be  by  itself  ade  juate  to  satisfy  the  present  require- 
ments, and  much  less  the  future  requirements  of  the  Congo  River.  A  dispatch  of 
Consul  Hopkins,  addressed  in  1877  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  then  Her  Majesty's  secre- 
tary of  stale  for  foreign  affairs,  concludes  with  the  following  statement: 

*AI1  the  white  men  in  the  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  northern  boundary 
of  Angola  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Gaboon  consider  there  is  no  law:  they 
are  not  rt>sponsihle  to  any  government  for  their  actions,  and  they  do  just  what 
they  please."  This  dispatch  is  dated  from  Loanda.  the  capital  of  Angola,  and  the 
resi<lence  of  the  governor-general  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  to  the  south  of  the  Congo.  (Parliamentary  Paper,  Africa,  No.  2, 1883, 
p.  SI.) 

I  have  alluded  to  certain  rights  of  sovereignty  which  Portugal  has  asserted  over 
the  Congo  River  and  its  headlands,  and  that  her  pretensions  to  such  sovereignty 
might  create  on  her  part  an  indisposition  to  assent  to  the  establishment  of  an  int€^ 
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national  riverain  commission  over  the  Congo,  analogous  to  that  which  the  Euro- 
pean powers  have  concerted  in  the  case  of  the  Danube.  England,  however,  has 
strenuously  contested  and  opposed  the  pretensions  of  Portugal  to  any  such  sover- 
eignty, nor  can  it  be  successfully  contended  that  England  has  recognized  any  such 
rights  of  sovereignty  under  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  England  and  Portugal, 
concluded  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  9th  February,  1810,  nor  under  the  treaty  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  signed  at  Vienna  on  22d  January,  1815,  nor  in  the  additional 
convention  of  July,  1817,  although  eminent  Portuguese  authorities  have  contended 
for  such  an  interpretation  of  those  treaties.  It  may  be  admitted,  indeed,  that 
Portugal  under  those  treaties  has  recorded  her  pretentions  to  the  territories  of 
Kabenda  and  Malemba  to  the  north  of  the  Congo,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  has 
placed  on  record  the  fact  that  those  territories  were  at  that  time  not  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Portng^iese  Crown.  But  it  is  hardly  reasonable  for  Portugal  to  insist 
m  the  present  day  upon  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  river  Congo  in  virtue  of 
priority  of  discovery  four  centuries  ago,  when  she  has  virtually  renounced  all 
rights  of  sovereignty  north  of  Cape  Padron  under  a  declaration  annexed  to  the 
treaty  of  Tardo,  or  as  it  is  more  usually  termed  the  treaty  of  Madrid  of  1786,  con- 
cluded under  the  mediation  of  Spain  between  France  and  Portugal.  That  decla- 
ration placed  on  record  the  fact  that  Portugal  limited,  at  that  time  her  assertion 
of  rights  of  sovereignty  to  the  territory  south  of  the  river  Zaire,  whilst  she 
acknowledged  the  right  of  France,  equally  with  Holland  and  Great  Britain,  to  trade 
freely  with  the  coast  north  of  that  river.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  that  decla- 
ration the  right  of  France  to  trade  with  the  people  of  the  coast  to  the  north  of  the 
Congo  is  contrasted  with  the  liberty  to  trade  with  the  people  of  the  coast  as  far 
south  as  Ambriz  and  Massaula,  if  such  liberty  was  enjoyed  by  the  English  and 
the  Dutch.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  any  pe:  son  who  may  peruse  this  treaty, 
of  which  the  text  is  set  out  in  Martens  s  *'  Recueil  des  Traites,"  vol.  iv,  p.  104,  that 
the  river  is  there  described  by  its  native  name  of  Zaire,  and  that  the  term  **  Congo  " 
is  used  to  signify  the  territory  to  the  south  of  the  river.  This  remark  may  serve 
to  explain  a  passage  in  the  treaty  which  is  at  first  sight  obscure  and  has  embar- 
rassed several  persons,  where  it  speaks  of  the  country  *•  east-northeast  of  Congo." 
I  do  not  propose  on  this  occasion  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  claims  of 
Portugal  to  sovereignty  over  the  coast  to  the  south  of  the  river  Zaire.  England 
has  formally  put  on  record,  in  1846,  her  objection  to  that  claim,  and  has  refused 
to  recognize  any  right  of  absolute  dominion  on  the  part  of  Portugal  over  the  coast 
to  the  north  of  the  port  of  Ambriz,  which  is  situated  in  7"*  52'  south  latitude.  My 
object  in  alluding  to  the  controversy  which  exists  at  the  present  time  as  to  the 
pretentions  of  Portugal  to  exercise  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  coast  of  West 
Africa  to  the  northward  of  Ambriz  has  been  by  no  means  to  disparage  her  preten- 
sions, but  rather  to  show  that  they  may  give  rise  to  diplomatic  difficulties  on  her 
part,  if  the  European  powers,  whose  subjects  are  interested  in  the  navigation  of 
the  Congo,  should  be  disposed  to  concert  an  international  protectorate  of  the  river. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  claims  of  Portugal  to  a  kind  of  suzerainty  over  the  south 
bank  of  the  Lower  Congo  rest  upon  other  considerations  than  the  discovery  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  by  Diogo  Cam  in  1484.  Portugal  appears  to  have  exercised 
from  time  to  time  a  protectorate  over  the  ''Mani-Congo"  or  King  of  Congo,  and 
latterly  to  have  clothed  her  protectorate  with  the  character  of  suzerainty,  by 
exacting  from  the  King  at  the  time  of  his  accession  an  act  of  homage  and  an  oatn 
of  fealty  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal.  It  has  been  contended  also  that  the  suzerainty 
extends  at  the  present  time  aver  the  chiefs  of  Kabenda  and  Malemba  on  the  coast 
to  the  north  of  the  Congo  River  by  reason  of  those  chiefs  having  paid  tribute  to 
the  King  of  Congo  when  he  was  independent  of  Portugal.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  said  that  when  the  King  of  Congo  acknowledged  himself  to  be  a  vassal  of 
the  Crown  of  Portugal,*  he  simply  placed  his  own  territory  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  and  by  abdicating  his  independence  forfeited  his  own 
claim  of  suzerainty  over  any  neighboring  chiefs  who  would  not  become  the  vas- 
sals of  the  Portuguese  Crown  unless  they  also  in  their  turn  did  homage  and  took 
the  oath  of  fealty  to  it.  Besides,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  Portugal  is  entitled  to 
regard  the  King  of  Congo  as  her  vassal,  his  ancestors  became  vassals  of  the  Crown 
of  Portugal  long  prior  to  the  treaty  of  Madrid  of  1786;  but  Portugal  in  that  treaty 
made  no  claim  of  suzerainty  over  Kabenda  and  Malemba,  when  she  recognized  the 
right  of  France  and  England  and  Holland  to  trade  freely  with  the  people  of  the 
coast  north  of  the  Congo  River. 

The  question  of  an  international  protectorate  would  be  much  simplified  if  Por- 

'  Alfonso  I,  the  first  Christian  ruler  of  Congo,  is  said  to  have  recognized  the 
King  of  Portugal  as  suzerain  by  letter  in  1513,  but  the  same  King  had  previously 
recognized  Pope  Paul  III  as  his  lord  and  suzerain  in  1500, 
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exclusively  used  to  denote  waters  in  which  no  act  of  belligerency  is  permissible. 
Further,  it  has  been  well  said  by  M.  Moynier,  the  president  of  the  Red  Cross 
Association,  in  a  memoir  read  by  him  before  the  Institute  of  International  Law 
during  its  last  session,  at  Munich:  **On  a  beaucoup  parle  de  nentrali/er  le  Congo, 
mats  en  realite  I'^tat  de  choses,  que  Ton  caracterise  en  droit  International  par  le 
mot  'neutralite,*  nest  nullement  ce  k  quoi  Ton  aspire.  Cette  expression  nada 
sens  que  par  antithese,  et  la,  ou  il  nV  a  pas  de  belligerants,  il  n'y  a  pas  ueutres. 
Or.  on  envisage  ici  I'etat  de  paix."  At  the  same  time  it  can  not  well  be  denied 
that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  powers  who  may  agree  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  commission  for  the  Congo  River  should  agree,  in 
accordance  with  the  precedent  submitted  by  Earl  Granville  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  European  powers  in  the  case  of  the  Suez  Canal  (Parliamentary  Paper,  Egypt, 
No.  2,  1883),  that  no  hostilities  should  at  any  time  take  place  in  the  Congo  River 
nor  in  its  approaches.  The  Institute  of  International  Law,  before  which  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Congo  came  under  discussion  at  its  last  session  above  referred  to,  was 
unwilling  to  pronounce  categorically  an  opinion  on  all  the  conclusions  presented 
to  it.  The  Institute,  however,  resolved  to  authorize  its  bureau  to  transmit  to  the 
different  powers  the  expression  of  its  winh,  that  the  princip'e  of  the  freedom  of  its 
navigation  for  all  nations  should  be  applied  to  the  Congo  River  and  its  affluents, 
and  that  all  the  powers  should  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  measures  proper 
to  prevent  conflicts  between  civilized  nations  in  equatorial  Africa."* 

T,T. 
6th  October,  1883. 


[From  the  Revue  de  Droit  International.] 

The  Free  Navigation  of  the  Congo, 

by  sir  travers  twiss. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  reciprocal  relations  of 
European  states,  by  laying  down  the  pri^ciple  that  these  relations  should  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  interests  of  the  European  community  in  case  of  conflict  between 
the  individual  interests  of  the  states  ^nd  that  which  is  just  in  an  international 
point  of  view.  It  is  a  fact,  which  is  apparent  to  every  attentive  observer  of  the 
great  political  evolutions  of  our  century,  that  it  is  more  and  more  perceived  that 
the  community  of  nations  create  obligations  toward  it,  and  that  the  empire  of  this 
community  over  the  states  which  form  part  of  it  has  several  times  obtained 
formal  sanction  by  means  of  conferences,  whose  protocols  point  out  to  us  the  con- 
siderations which  dominated  their  counsels.  These  protocols  form  declarations, 
of  which  all  the  participants  are  the  sureties.  We  are  proud  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. We  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  progress  of  international  law  among 
civilized  nations.  We  are,  therefore,  justified,  it  seems  to  me,  in  asking  of  the 
states  which  participate  in  th^  European  concert  of  i)ublic  law,  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  assert  this  principle  of  duty  toward  the  ( ommun  ty  of  states  as 
a  means  of  solving  the  question  of  the  Congo,  without  awaiting  the  stern  neces- 
sity of  intervening  to  put  an  end  to  war,  or,  at  least,  the  occasion  of  offering 
mediation  to  avert  a  recourse  to  the  sad  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  The  Congo 
question  is  m  the  condition  of  a  young  tro')ical  plant  whose  germ  has  not  yet  com- 
menced to  develop,  but  which  will  perhaps  assume  suddenly  unexpected  X)ro- 
portions. 

I  have  already  treated  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Lower  Congo,  but  I  have 
omitted  or  at  least  only  glanced  at  the  idea  of  an  int  rnational  protectorate,  under 
the  a^gis  of  which  a  modus  vivendi  could  be  established  upon  a  solid  basis  of  stij)- 
ulated  right  among  the  diverse  nationalities  whose  flags  float  over  the  factories  of 
Banana  Creek,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Congo,  and  thus  pro  laim  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  settlement.  Ascending  the  chiinnel  of  the  river,  Punto  da  Lenha 
is  reached,  where  a  pentarchy,  so  to  say,  of  European  flags  equally  affirms  the 
cosmopolitan  character  of  the  port  and  gives  notification  that  the  individual  inter- 
ests which  prevail  there  rest  under  the  prote  'tion  of  five  States.  Formerly  a 
common  end,  the  slave  trade,  was  the  only  bond  which  united  those  diverse  nation- 
alities in  a  kind  of  commercial  fraternity.  To  day  there  exists  between  them  a 
law  of  usage  intended  to  regulate  their  common  interests,  but  this  usage  leaves 


*  "L'Institut  de  Droit  International  exprime  le  vcpu  que  le  principede  la  liberty 
de  navigation  pour  toutes  les  nations  soit  appliiiu'*  an  fleuve  de  Congo  et  a 


affluents,  et  que  toutes  les  puissances  s'entendent  sur  d^s  mesures  propres  k  pr6vo- 
^ir  les  conflits  entre  nations  civilis^es  dans  TAfrique  £quatoriale." 
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mnch  to  be  desired,  a  ad  it  does  Dot  control  the  private  life  of  the  residents  of  each 
factory,  who  are  free  to  regulate  according  to  their  own  pleasure  their  relations 
with  the  natives.  In  fact,  there  does  not  exist  social  order,  properly  so  called, 
among  the  factories.  There  is  no  collective  will  among  their  members,  no  author- 
ity which  they  are  bound  to  obey,  and  one  may  say,  '*  Ubi  nulla  societas,  ibi  nul- 
lum jus."  The  sad  truth  of  this  axiom  is  confirmed  by  the  stories  of  frightful 
cruelties  committed  upon  the  natives  in  the  year  1877,  an  account  of  which  can  be 
found  in  the  dispatches  of  the  English  consuls  to  their  Government.  (Parliamen- 
tary Papers,  Africa,  No.  2,  1883.) 

M.  Moynier,  president  of  the  international  committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  at 
Geneva,  called  the  attention  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  during  its  last 
sesson  at  Munich,  to  the  question  of  the  Congo,  and  the  readers  of  the  Review 
will  remember  the  proposition  which  M.  Emile  de  Laveleye  developed  thereupon 
(pp.  254-262),  asking  iu  the  interests  of  humanity  that  the  waters  of  the  Congo 
should  be  neutralized  by  European  action.  M.  Moynier  had  already  treated  of 
this  subject  at  the  institute  in  Paris,  in  September,  1878,  but  it  was  not  expected 
at  that  time  that  the  majestic  course  of  waters  explored  by  Stanley  in  1877  would 
soon  become  the  object  of  dangerous  rivalries.  The  result  has  proved  that  the 
whites  who  have  formed  many  stations  upon  the  Upper  Congo  and  its  affluents 
have  already  run  the  risk  of  being  engaged  in  com|>etitions  which  may  disturb 
the  good  feeling  between  the  new';omers  and  the  natives,  to  whom  European  civ- 
ilization should  bring  only  benefits.  The  arrival  at  Stanley  Pool  of  a  French 
expedition  which,  having  ascended  the  channel  of  the  River  Ogouve  from  the 
affluents  of  the  O)ngo.  has  introduced  upon  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Congo  the 
representative  of  a  European  Government,  who  has  taken  possession  in  the  name 
of  France  of  a  territory  ceded  by  the  native  chiefs  of  the  country. 

It  is  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  things  that  the  question  of  the  Congo  may 
properly  be  divided  into  two  parts,  for  the  Lower  Congo  is  already  subjected  to 
an  order  of  things  entirely  exceptional,  in  which  five  European  nations  partici- 
pate. This  condition  of  affairs  was  based  originally  upon  a  common  traffic  in 
slaves,  to  which  has  succeeded  a  legitimate  trade  with  the  natives— a  commerce 
in  which  the  European  nations  take  part  in  a  perfectly  independent  manner,  each 
for  itself.  In  spite  o  that  there  is  on  the  Lower  Congo,  because  of  these  nation- 
alities, a  certain  solidarity  of  interest  which  counsels  a  common  accord  upon  the 
subject  of  the  navigation  and  the  police  of  the  river.  But,  as  I  have  before  said, 
as  far  as  regards  criminal  jurisdiction  the  whites  of  each  factory  regard  them- 
selves as  independent,  and  as  not  responsible  to  any  Government  whatsoever. 

The  Upper  Congo,  on  the  contrary,  bathes  the  territories  of  many  native  tribes. 
Their  chiefs  have  granted  stations  to  the  agents  of  the  International  Association 
which  depend  upon  no  European  sovereign,  but  which  are  modeled  upon  certain 
institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  enable  the  population  of  barbarous  Africa  to 
participate  in  the  advantages  of  European  civilization.  All  the  stations  which 
this  as£Ociation  possesses  have  been  acquired  peaceably  by  treaties  with  sovereign 
chiefs  of  the  country.  It  governs  them  by  intelligent  men  belonging  to  all  Euro- 
I)ean  nationalities.  And.  moreover,  it  has  hoisted  over  these  stations  a  flag  which 
signifies  that  they  belong  to  no  especial  nation,  but  that  they  form  part  of  an 
international  association  founded  iu  the  interests  of  the  natives,  and  which  repre- 
sents all  countries  interested  in  the  progress  of  humanity.  A  single  European 
nation  has  entered  this  humanitarian  arena,  and  that  is  the  French  Republic, 
which,  in  accepting,  as  a  European  State,  the  cession  of  territory  made  to  Mr. 
Savorgnan  De  Brazza,  has  notified  tlie  civilized  world  that  France  has  not  sought 
to  put  private  interests  in  opposition  to  the  general  interests  of  civilization,  repre- 
sented in  Africa  by  a  flag,  the  princii)al  merit  of  which  is  precisely  that  of  not 
being  the  flag  of  any  one  power.  (See  report  presented  by  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  20th  November.  1882.) 

**  Neither  in  the  spirit  of  your  Commission  (it  is  there  said)  nor  in  the  views  of 
the  Government  is  there  any  purpose  at  this  moment  to  go  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Congo,  or  upon  the  neighboring  shores,  with  military  array,  but  simply  to  found 
scientific,  hospitable,  and  commercial  stations,  without  other  military  force  than 
may  be  strictly  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  establishments  successively 
created." 

Unfortunately  the  appearance  of  a  European  national  flag  upon  the  banks  of 
Stanley  Pool  raised  the  question  whether  the  agent  of  an  association  which  had 
not  the  political  character  of  a  State  could,  by  a  cession  of  the  actual  sovereign  of 
the  country,  aciulre  and  exercise  the  sovereignty  of  a  territory  situated  outside 
of  Europe.  I  say  outside  of  Europe,  because  we  do  not  seek  to  find  the  solution 
of  such  a  problem,  as  affecting  Africa  or  Asia,  in  the  existing  political  condition  of 
affairs  in  Europe,  nor  in  the  fixed  regulations  of  European  society,  upon  which 
that  condition  of  things  rests,  but  in  the  unwritten  law  of  nations,  which  should 
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regulate  the  relations  between  free  peoples,  no  matter  to  what  family  they  belong 
uor  what  religion  they  profess.  Yet  the  practice  of  Earope,  while  ChnstiaQity 
was  seeking  to  accomplish  the  high  mission  of  civilizing  the  barbarous  races  on 
the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers,  merits  our  at'.ention,  because  of  a  certain 
analogy  between  the  condition  of  those  frontiers  in  the  eleventh  century  and  tiie 
present  condition  of  equatorial  Africa. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  appreciate  the  action  of  the  International  African  Aasocia- 
tion,  and  to  fathom  the  question  whether  this  action  is  without  precedent  in  the 
action  of  European  peoples,  it  will  be  profitable,  in  the  first  place,  to  study  the 
archives  of  a  period  when  Europe  was  not  entirely  Christian,  and  when  Christian- 
ity made  a  propaganda  among  the  native  pagan  tribes  who  at  that  time  inhabited 
a  part  of  the  country  which  we  now  call  Prussia.  This  study  will  bring  to  our 
knowledge  the  action  of  an  international  association  which  accomplished  tne  oiyil- 
izHtion  ot  a  country  inhabited  by  people  who  might  be  called  savages,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  will  furnish  a  refutation  of  the  assertion  put  forth  by  certain  publicists 
that  states  a' one  can  exercise  the  rights  of  sovereignty. 

M.  do  Laveloye,  before  cited,  has  made  allusion  to  the  Teutonic  Order  as  an 
institution  for  the  propagation  of  civilization,  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  carried 
civilization  to  the  populations  on  the  borders  of  the  Baltic  and  cemented  them  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  action  of  this  famous  order  in  regard  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  sovereignty  of  a  biirliarous  country  has  an  important  analogy  to  the  action 
of  the  International  African  Association. 

Thus  this  order  was  originally  a  charitable  association  of  Germans  which  the 
citizens  of  the  free  cities  of  Bremen  and  Lubeck  instituted  at  the  siege  of  St.  Jean 
d' Acre,  during  the  Fourth  Crusade.  Afterwards,  this  association  constituted  itself 
into  an  order  of  chivalry  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and,  after  the 
religious  enthuKiasm  to  which  the  Crusades  had  given  birth  had  ceased  to  inflame 
the  nations  of  Southern  Europe,  the  order  established  itself  at  Culm,  in  the  coun- 
try which  is  now  called  Western  Prussia,  where  Conrad.  Duke  of  Massovie,  of  the 
Polish  dynasty  of  the  Piasts,  ceded  to  it  a  territory  and  assured  to  it  the  conquests 
it  might  make  over  the  idolatrous  Prussians.  The  order  by  gradual  steps  estab- 
lished its  dominion  with  Christianity  over  the  whole  of  Prussia.  The  city  of 
Konigsberg.  upon  the  Pregel,  was  built  by  it  in  1255,  and  the  city  of  Marienbourg, 
upon  th^  Nougat,  which  became  afterwards  the  capital  of  the  order,  dates  its 
foundation  back  to  the  year  1270.  > 

Another  order,  that  of  the  Chevalier's  Sword- Bearers  (Ensiferri),Tyui  established 
in  Livonia,  where,  finding  itself  too  weak  to  sustain  the  attacks  of  the  pagans,  it 
ended  by  uniting  itself  to  the  Teutonic  Order.  This  union  rendered  the  Teutonic 
Order  so  powerful  it  was  able  to  establish  its  authority  over  the  whole  of  Prussia, 
Conrland  and  Seuegal,  and.  from  the  annalists  of  that  time  we  learn  that  in  con- 
vert ng  the  people  to  Christianity  the  Teutonic  Order  subjected  them  to  an  exceed- 
ingly hard  yoke.  The  Teutonic  Order  maintained  itself  in  the  sovereignty  of  this 
co.i!itry  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  sub.ected  to  great 
territorial  losses  in  a  war  against  Poland,  and  was  compelled  to  become  the  vassal 
of  the  King  of  Poland  for  Oriental  Prussia.  It  is  upon  the  embers  of  this  order 
that  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  established  by  the  courage  of  the  descendants  of 
Duke  Albert  of  Brandon bourg,  grand  master  of  the  order,  the  first  duke  of  Prussia. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  during  all  this  time  that  this  order  was  sovereign,  it  was 
not  recognized  as  a  state,  and  that  the  master  of  Livonia  was  not  admitted  to  a 
sittinij:  and  vote  among  the  states  of  the  German  Empire  until  after  this  order  had 
ceased  to  be  sovereign. 

The  city  of  Dantzic  was  for  two  centuries,  up  to  1454,  the  maritime  capital  of 
the  order,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  Teutonic  Order  was  the  supreme  power 
during  two  centuries  on  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Baltic  without  being  organized 
as  a  state.  "^ 

( )n  the  other  hand,  in  the  south  of  Europe  there  was  an  order  of  chivalry  whose 
services  to  civilization  in  defending  Christian  countries  against  the  inyasions  of 
th(»  Arabs  and  the  Turks  are  more  famous  even  than  tho  e  of  the  Teutonic  Order. 
1  lefer  to  the  sovereign  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  This  order,  originally 
founded  for  the  service  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  at  Jerusalem,  quitted  the  holy 

^  The  Schloss-Hauptmann  of  the  Castle  of  Marienbourg.  formerly  the  palace  af 
tho  grand  master  of  the  order,  is  now  appointed  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 

'  Tho  old  Teutonic  Order  was  suppressed  in  the  year  1809  at  the  peace  of  Lune- 
ville,  when  the  grand  master  of  the  order  was  secularized  for  the  archduke  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Emperor.  It  may  be  said  of  the  Teutonic  Order  that  it  was  renewed 
in  1824  and  reorganized  in  1840  and  1805,  but  that  it  is  the  shadow  of  a  great 
glory— magni  stat  nominis  umbra. 
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city  at  the  commenoement  of  the  foartaeDth  century  and  established  itself  in  the 
island  of  Bl^odes  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Saracens.  Then  it  had  to  give  np  the  island  of  Rhodes  to  the  Turks,  and  it  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  island  or  Malta,  of  which  it  obtained  the  territorial  sovereignty 
as  a  gift  from  the  Emperor,  Charles  V,  in  1580.  Even  this  order  adopted  a  terri- 
torial title,  that  of  the  Order  of  Chevaliers  of  Malta,  and  maintained  its  sovereignty 
over  this  island  antil  the  year  1798.  The  English  having  soon  after  become  mas- 
ters of  the  island  by  conquest  from  the  French  it  was  proposed  by  the  congress  of 
Amiens  the  27th  March,  1802,  to  restore  the  fortress  of  Malta  to  the  Order  of  St. 
John,  and  to  put  the  independence  of  the  island  under  the  guarantee  of  the  powers 
uniting  in  that  congress.  This  project  failed.  At  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815, 
the  Order  of  Malta  demanded  to  be  provided  with  another  sovereign  establishment 
in  the  Mediterranean  suitable  for  the  institution  of  the  order,  and  that  its  inde- 
pendence and  neutrality  should  be  guaranteed  by  all  the  powers.  The  congress 
would  not  listen  to  this  demand. 

I  have  cited  these  two  examples  to  show  that  according  to  the  law  of  usage  of 
Europe  associations  which  are  not  organized  as  states  can,  nevertheless,  exercise 
sovereign  lights.  But  it  may  be  said  that  these  orders  of  chivalry  were  privileged 
orders,  and  that  they  belong  to  an  epoch  when  Christian  civilization  was  propa- 
gated at  the  sword  s  point.  Putting  aside  then  the  military  epoch  of  the  civilizmg 
propaganda  let  us  pass  to  the  commercial  era  inaugurated  by  the  discoveries  of 
Christopher  Columbus  and  Vasco  de  Gama.  The  theory  of  publicists  which 
we  have  to  examine  is  this,  that  a  private  association  can  not  exercise  sovereign 
rights  in  a  barbarous  country.  A  learned  collaborateur  of  the  Revue  de  Geo- 
graphie,  of  Paris,  has  formulated  it  in  these  terms:  **lt  is  a  principle  of  law  tljiat 
states  alone  can  exercise  sovereign  rights;  that  no  private  company  can  have 
them."'  It  is  evident  that  this  proposition  is  affirmed  by  M.  Delavaud  in  too 
absolute  a  manner  for  the  facts  of  history  contradict  it.  Among  the  members 
who  formed  the  great  Union  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  there  were  at 
least  four  which  owed  their  origin  to  private  associations,  whose  territorial  sov- 
ereignty had  been  established  before  tney  received  any  charter  of  incorporation 
from  the  Crown  of  England.  Everybody  knows  that  a  commercial  company 
acquired  by  treaties  with  the  natives  the  sovereignty  of  the  English  Indies.  A 
similar  Dutch  company  acquired  and  exercised  sovereign  rights  in  the  island  of 
Java  and  in  the  Malaccas.  Should  there  be  a  different  rule  in  Africa  from  that 
which  has  prevailed  in  America  and  Asia?  Or  should  there  be,  for  the  young 
republics  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  law  of  nations  directly  opposed  to  that 
which  presided  at  the  foundation  of  the  independent  States  on  the  snores  of  North 
America — States  whose  federation  gave  birth  to  the  parent  republic  of  our  age? 
I  do  not  think  so.  Doubtless  the  national  law  of  a  country  may  prohibit  its  citi- 
y-ens  from  accepting  the  sovereignty  of  a  barbarous  country,  but  the  international 
question  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  question  of  national  law,  in  regard  to 
which  we  may  say,  *'  Extra  territorium  jus  dicenti  impune  non  paretur." 

Will  it  be  said  that  these  ideas  are  superannuated— that  they  do  not  belong  to 
onr  age?  I  will  reply  by  a  very  recent  example  which  has  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion between  the  Governments  of  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain. 
It  is  known  that  certain  native  chiefs  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island  of  Borneo 
delegated  to  a  European,  a  private  individual,  rights  implying  the  exercise  of  ter- 
ritorial sovereignty;  that  the  person  to  whom  the  chiefs  of  the  country  had  dele- 
gated supreme  power,  under  the  title  of  maharaja,  ceded  his  rights  to  a  private 
company^  and  that  that  company  obtained  from  the  English  Crown  a  charter  of 
incorporation.  It  may  be  said  that  the  history  of  the  propagation  of  civilization 
in  the  seventeenth  century  in  America  is  renewed  in  Asia  and  Africa  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  English  Government  regarded  this  delegation  of  sovereign 
rights  by  native  chiefs,  in  return  for  an  annual  subsidy,  as  a  sufficient  title  to 
enable  the  company  to  exercise  these  powers,  and  sustained  this  proposition  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  reply  to  a  question  in  regard  to  the  granting  of  the 
charter  of  incorporation.  Sir  Henry  James,  attorney- general,  said: 

**  The  rights  which  have  been  accorded  the  company  have  become  legally  its 

Sroperty,  and  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  confiscation  if  the  Government  of  Her 
[ajesty  had  attempted  to  deprive  it  of  them." 

And  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  Gladstone,  also  affirmed  that  the  charter  had  not 
granted  to  the  company  any  power  to  exercise  rights  implying  sovereignty  which 
it  had  not  already  acquired  by  delegation  from  native  chiefs.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Revue  de  G^^ographie  of  Paris  has  specified  these  rights  according  to  the  con- 


*  Vol.  XII  of  the  review  above  cited,  p.  224, 
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tents  of  the  act  of  delegation.^  It  is  not  doubtful  that  in  virtne  of  this  act  the 
company,  withont  being  a  State,  can  exercise  sovereign  rights  over  a  considerable 
territory  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Borneo.  M.  E.  De  Laveleye, 
before  cited,  says  that  Germany,  formally  consulted  by  the  British  Govemmeut 
in  1882,  did  not  qnestion  the  capacity  of  private  individuals  or  of  companies  to 
obtain  from  noncivilized  sovereigns  the  concession  of  rights  implying  the  exercise 
of  rights  of  sovereignty.  The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Spain  did 
not  deny  such  power,  but  they  claimed  to  have  anterior  rights  over  the  northern 
portion  of  Borneo;  and  it  was  in  virtue  of  those  anterior  rights  that  they  pro- 
tested against  the  rights  claimed  by  the  British  North  Borneo  Company.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  the  obstacles  which  the  establishment  of  stations  by  the 
International  Association  upon  the  Upper  Congo  might  meet  with  from  European 
powers  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  in  contravention  of  any  law 
of  nations  by  virtue  of  which  States  alone  can  exercise  sovereigii  rights,  but  solely 
in  the  fact  that  Portugal  pretends,  by  reason  of  anterior  rights,  to  deny  the 
capacity  of  the  native  chiefs  of  the  country  to  cede  the  sovereignty  of  a  part  of 
their  territories  without  the  consent  of  Portugal. 

It  appears,  in  the  meantime,  that  the  British  Government  did  not  jrield  to  the 
pretensions  raised  by  Holland  and  Spain  concerning  the  northern  part  of  the 
island  of  Borneo,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  in  spite  of 
the  pretensions  of  Portugal,  has  recognized  the  supremacy  of  a  native  king  upon 
the  Upper  Congo,  and  has  accepted  the  cession  of  his  hereditary  rights.  This 
treaty,  concluded  by  M.  Savorgnan  de  l^ra/.za,  as  the  representative  of  France,  at 
Neousa,  the  80th  October,  1880,  ceded  to  France  a  territory  which  was  in  the  poe- 
sesnion  of  certain  chiefs,  vassals  of  the  King  Makoko;  and  said  chiefs  signed  the 
treaty,  while  the  King  M'lkoko,  in  his  capacity  as  suzerain  of  these  chiefs,  ceded 
to  France,  by  an  act  invested  with  his  mark,  his  rights  of  supremacy  over  this 
territory.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  place  for  a  susierainty  of  Portugal 
over  the  regions  around  Stanley  Pool,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic,  for  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
authorized  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  ratify  the  treaty  and  act  above- 
mentioned,  and  the  Presi«lent  has  promulgated  a  law  to  give  them  full  effect. 

It  might  reasonablv  be  asked  if  there  is  any  difference  in  principle  between  the 
right  of  African  chiefs,  admitting  they  are  sovereigns  of  a  territory,  and  the  right 
of  Asiatic  chiefs  to  cede  their  territory  to  a  private  company.  France,  at  least, 
has  recognized  the  right  of  King  Makoko,  su7.erain  of  the  Batak^,  to  cede  to  a 
European  State  his  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  the  right  of  the  chiefs  subordinate 
to  his  authority  to  cede  the  possession  of  the  parts  of  the  territory  they  occupied. 
Why  should  it  be  forbidden  to  a  native  ch:ef  to  cede  his  territory  to  an  inter- 
national European  company,  which,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  is  perfectly 
capable  of  accepting  ana  exercising  such  a  sovereignty? 

The  Comit6  dfitudes  of  the  Upper  Congo— for  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  association  which  occupies  the  Lower  Congo  and  the  association 
which  occupies  the  Upper  Congo — has  made,  through  Mr.  Stanley,  with  the  native 
chiefs,  troaiies,  which  m  re.:(ard  to  their  tenor  resemble  more  closely  the  treaties 
concluded  by  tlie  British  Society  with  the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sooloo,  in  tiie 
island  of  Borneo,  than  the  treaties  concluded  by  the  native  chiefs  of  the  Upper 
Congo  with  Mr.  Savorgnan  de  Brazza.  Take,  for  example,  the  treaty  which  Cap- 
tain Eliot,  agent  of  Mr.  Stanley,  concluded  with  the  Chief  Manipembo,  the  20th 
of  May  of  this  year.  The  first  three  articles  declare  that  the  Chief  Manipembo 
cedes  and  abandons  to  the  committee  of  the  Upi>er  Congo,  in  full  proi>erty,  cer- 
tain territories  in  return  for  a  present,  the  receipt  of  which  is  acknowledged,  and 
he  solemnly  declares  that  these  territories  form  an  integral  part  of  his  State,  and 
that  he  can  freely  dispose  of  them.  It  is  clearly  evident  from  the  tenor  of  these 
articles  that  the  Chief  Manipembo  recogni:  es  no  superior  chie!*.  Article  IV  of 
the  treaty  states  that  the  cession  of  territory  carries  with  it  the  abandonment  by 
the  above-named  chief  and  the  transfer  to  the  committee  of  all  his  sovereign 
rights. 

Was  this  transmission  of  sovereign  rights  to  the  committee  of  the  Upper  Congo 
illegal  accordiuLf  to  the  law  of  nations?    It  is  iudi8]>utable  that  the  Chief  Manf- 

?embo  was  legally  capable  of  concluding  treaties  with  Euiopean  powers,  for  the 
'rench  Republic,  through  M.  Cordier,  on  the  12th  of  March  of  this  year,  concluded 
with  him  and  with  the  King  of  Loango  treaties  by  which  all  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  C^uillou,  which  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Loango,  is  placed  under  the  protec- 
torate of  France. 


'  Mr.  A.  J.  Wauters,  assistant  Sf'crelary  of  the  International  Congress  of  Com- 
mercial Geography  of  1879.    First  number  of  the  Review,  July  1, 1883,  p.  60, 
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« 

Concerning  the  exercise  by  the  committee  of  the  IJpi>er  Congo  of  sovereign 
rights,  acquired  by  treaties  with  native  chiefs,  if  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  an 
article  in  the  jonmal  I'Export,  which  professes  to  have  ite  facts  from  good  author- 
ity, the  committee  has  instructed  its  representatives,  in  case  of  expeditions  from 
any  nation  seeking  to  establish  themselves  there,  to  give  them  gratuitously  the 
necessary  land.  The  committee  wishes  especially  to  create  co'onies  at  the  stations 
of  the  Congo,  and  to  see  developed  there  a  new  land  of  free  cities.  An  idea  which 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  f  nture  of  the  Upper  Congo  is  this:  An  international 
protectorate  of  the  Lower  Congo,  under  the  presidency  of  Portugal,  and  a  system 
of  free  cities  for  the  Upper  Congo. 

History  teaches  us  that  the  march  of  the  caravans  which  traverse  the  sandy 
deserts  of  northern  Africa  has  been  rendered  possible  by  the  existence  of  certain 
spots  where  nature  has  made  provision  of  water  and  vegetation,  where  travelers 
and  camels  can  rest  and  refresh  themselves.  Why  should  not  a  philanthropic 
association  be  permitted  to  imitate  this  foresight  of  nature,  and  to  establish,  like 
these  oases,  free  cities  at  certain  distances  upon  the  banks  of  the  great  river  of 
equatorial  Africa  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  a  humane  civilization  and  the 
development  of  a  beneficent  commerce? 

The  institution  of  free  cities  in  Germany  greatly  accelerated  the  progress  of  the 
arts  and  civilization  in  Europe,  and  the  rapid  development  of  these  cities  in  the 
fourteenth  century  teaches  us  that  by  means  of  such  an  organization  a  nearly 
barbarous  country  can  be  erected  into  a  civilized  body  upon  an  industrial  and 
commercial  basis.  These  cities,  either  through  their  origin  or  by  virtue  of  the 
charters  granted  them  by  sovereign  powers,  secured  to  themselves  a  free  govern- 
ment, which  assured  to  their  citizens  personal  liberty  and  the  ownership  of  their 
property  under  the  protection  of  their  own  magistrates. 

The  traveler  in  the  free  city  of  Bremen,  on  arriving  at  the  market  place,  will 
see  before  him  a  great  stone  column  which  is  called  the  Ro'ands  Saule.  This 
column  supports  the  colossal  figure  of  a  man  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  sword 
and  crushing  under  his  feet  the  head  and  hand  of  a  man.  This  is  emblematical 
of  the  right  of  the  city  to  dispose  of  the  lives  and  labor  of  its  inhabitants.    The 

E resent  column  was  erected  in  1412,  but  it  replaced  a  wooden  column  which  dated 
ack  to  the  period  of  the  First  Crusade,  and  whose  origin  is  unknown.  Other 
monuments  of  analogous  character  to  this  are  found  in  many  oT  the  cities  of  Ger- 
many, and  they  are  symbols  of  the  right  which  the  magistrates  of  these  cities  had 
to  exercise  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  They  bear  witness  that  these 
cities  were  sui  juris  in  regard  to  the  power  to  make  and  execute  their  laws. 
Should  an  institution  which  contributed  so  much  to  attach  the  north  of  Europe 
to  the  civilization  of  the  south,  which  rooted  itself  so  firmly  upon  the  shores  of 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  that  its  vitality  withstood  the  strain  of  wars  and 
civil  dissensions  for  six  centuries,  should  that  be  regarded  as  an  innovation  in  the 
nsaees  of  nations  when  transplanted  into  equatorial  Africa? 

When  the  Dutch  provinces  of  Spain  revolted  against  the  Spanish  Crown  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  granted  letters  of  marque  to  individuals  to  make  reprisals  against 
Spain,  the  Spanish  Government  refused  to  recognize  the  legality  of  these  letters  of 
marque  upon  the  pretext  that  a  republic  could  not  exercise  rights  of  admiralty, 
which  belonged  exclusively  to  crowned  heads.  This  is  the  origin  of  tha  term  of 
opprobrium  guex  <ie  mer,  which  the  Spaniards  employed  to  degrade  the  Dutch, 
but  which  the  Dutch  adopted  as  a  title  of  honor.  In  the  same  way  as  now  it  was 
then  attempted  to  make  it  appear  that  under  the  law  of  nations  States  alone  could 
exercise  sovereign  rights.  But  the  facts  contradicted  this  proposition.  The  sug- 
gestion recalls  the  fable  of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise.  According  to  the  principles 
of  pure  mathematics  the  tortoise  should  never  be  able  to  catch  the  hare,  but  the 

?roblem  is  simplified  enormously  when  recourse  is  had  to  the  proof  of  the  facts, 
'o  use  a  scholastic  expression,  *' Experience  discovers  the  truth/* — solvitur  ambu- 
lando.  For  example,  the  right  of  the  International  African  Association  to  hoist 
a  flag  upon  its  steamboats  upon  the  Lower  Congo  can  be  denied,  while  the  English 
society,  in  possession  of  the  rights  of  the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sooloo,  implying 
the  exercise  of  rii^hts  of  sovereignty,  has  raised  its  flag,  and  the  British  admiralty 
has  been  authorized  to  recognize  it. 

To  return  to  the  objection  of  certain  publicists  that  a  State  alone  can  exercise 
sovereign  rights:  The  free  cities  of  ancient  Rome  and  of  the  Empire  of  Germany 
(to  distinguish  it  from  the  present  Empire)  were  not  subjects  of  the  Emperor,  but 
vassals  of  the  Empire,  and  when  the  free  city  of  Strassburg  capitulated  in  the 
year  1681  the  King  of  France  received  it  under  his  royal  protection,  and  it  pre- 
served all  its  privileges  and  its  magistrates  with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction, 
as  a  free  republic,  with  a  territorial  zone,  under  the  protection  of  France,  until 
the  French  Revolution. 

What  are  the  obstacles  which  de^.ay  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  free  cities 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Ck)ngo,  and  which  prevent  the  powers  whose  subjects 
have  establishments  on  the  Lower  Congo  from  coming  to  an  agreement  as  to  an 
international  protectorate  of  the  river?  There  is  a  European  power  which  arro- 
gates to  itself,  in  virtae  of  a  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Congo  in  tbe  year 
1484,  the  sovereignty  of  all  tenitory  watered  by  this  river  and  its  aSiuents.  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  pretensions  of  this  power  over  all  the  tei  ritory  of  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  between  5,12,  and  8^  south  latitude— pretensions  which  have  been  con- 
tested by  France,  by  Holland,  and  even  by  England  since  the  slave  trade  was  abol- 
ished by  conventions  between  the  British  and  Portuguese  Governments.  So  long 
as  the  slave  trade  existed,  everybody  hunted  negroes  in  common  in  the  regionB  of 
the  Congo.  Since  the  slave  trade  was  abolished  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe 
have  treated  the  pretonsions  of  Portugal  with  courtesy,  but  not  one  has  admitted 
them. 

I  affirm,  with  all  the  respect  due  to  the  country  of  Prince  Heniy  the  Navigator, 
that  this  is  the  condition  of  things  upon  the  Congo,  although  the  Portuguese  Gk>y- 
ernment,  in  a  circular  dispatch,  written  in  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  fiistitute  of 
the  International  Law,  has  asserted  that  its  rights  are  not  disputed. 

In  support  of  this  assertion  of  the  Portuguese  Government  the  author  of  the  dis- 
patch cites  an  incident  of  the  last  Franco- German  war.  During  the  war  a  French 
corvette  captured  a  German  merchant  vessel,  the  Hero^  lying  at  anchor  in  Banana 
Creek,  inside  the  months  of  the  Congo.  The  circular  dispatch  states  tiiat  Uie 
German  Government  requested  the  Portuguese  Government  to  demand  the  rendi- 
tion of  the  prize,  as  captured  in  Portuguese  waters;  but  it  does  not  say  tiiat  the 
Portuguese  Government  took  any  steps  before  the  French  prize  courts,  or  that  the 
French  GK}vernment  acceded  thereto.  The  statement  of  facts  stops  there.  Then« 
the  dispatch  says  that  *'  the  news  soon  reached  Europe  that  the  French  governor 
of  Gaboon,  the  port  into  which  the  captor  had  carried  his  prize,  had  set  at  liber^ 
the  crew  and  caused  the  German  ship  to  be  taken  back  to  Banana  Creek,  where  it 
remained  at  anchor  till  the  close  of  the  war." 

The  author  of  the  dispatch  api^ars  to  me  the  victim  of  the  paralog^ism,  described 
by  the  phrase  post  hoc,  propter  hoc,  for  he  attempts  to  draw  from  these  facts  the 
**  irresistible  conclusion"  that  the  governor  of  Gaboon  recognized  the  waters  of 
Banana  Creek  as  Portuguese  waters.  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  i^p 
was  set  at  liberty  by  the  governor  of  Gaboon  motu  suo  proprio,  and  in  no  manner 
on  account  of  any  demand  of  the  Portuguese  Government;  and  the  only  legitimate 
conclusion  from  the  premises  is  this:  The  governor  of  Gaboon  recognized  that  the 
capture  of  the  ship  had  been  effected  in  territorial  waters,  where,  whether  they 
belonged  to  a  native  king  or  to  a  European  power,  France  had  not  the  right  as  a 
belligerent  power  to  capture  the  enemy's  ships.'  The  governor  of  Gaboon  con- 
ducted himself  loyally  without  waiting  spei^ial  instructions  from  his  Gh^vemment. 
This  fact,  which  the  author  of  the  dispatch  cites  as  a  proof  of  Portuguese  sov- 
ereignty over  the  territories  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  between  5"*,  12",  and  8* 
south  latitude,  comprising  the  mouths  of  the  Congo,  has  absolutely  no  significance 
as  an  argument. 

Another  event  which  the  dispatch  of  the  Portuguese  Government  recalls  is  that 
of  the  1st  of  May,  1877,  which  had  previously  acquired  considerable  notoriety  by 
the  publication  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Portuguese  Government  and 
the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty.  Several  old  slave  traders  established 
at  Punta  da  Lenha,  were  carryint;  on  a  regular  and  legal  commerce  with  the 
natives,  but  at  the  same  time  were  slave  owners.  In  conseciuence  of  an  incendiary 
attempt  upon  a  Dutch  factory,  the  residents  of  Punta  da  Lenha  made  a  **nDyade 
(drowning  of  several  persons  at  the  same  time)  of  negroes  in  the  river  opposite 
Boma.  The  British  consul,  who  resides  ordinarily  at  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  which 
city  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Portuguese  Crown,  wished  to  make  inquiries 
at  the  scene  of  the  crime  in  regard  to  the  suniniary  execution  of  29  negroes  by 
order  of  th^ir  masters,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  disembark  at  Punta  da  Lenha 
because  of  the  threats  of  the  inhabitants.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Portu- 
guese Government  conducted  itself  in  a  very  proper  manner.  At  the  instance  of 
Consul  Hopkins,  of  Loando,  the  governor  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Angola 
sent  a  gunboat  to  Punta  da  Lenha  and  arrested  a  L.ritish  subject  named  Scott, 
implicated  in  the  noyade,  and  was  t)erfectly  willing  to  try  the  accused  according 
to  the  laws  of  Portugal,  with  the  consent  of  the  English  consul;  but  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  Governments  shows  that  the  English  Government  was 
unwilling  to  admit  Portuguese  sovereignty  over  the  banks  of  the  Conga    It  is 


*  The  Times  of  the  5th  November,  1882,  in  which  an  English  translation  of  the 
circular  dispatch  of  the  Portuguese  Government  is  published,  says,  "Unques- 
tionably because  the  Government  perceived  that  the  capture  had  been  made 
improperly," 
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stirprising  that  the  author  of  the  circolar  dispatch  should  have  cited  this  incident 
as  indicating  the  recognition  of  Portngaese  sovereignty  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment, when  the  correspondence  presented  to  the  British  Parliament  in  regard  to 
this  matter  proves  precisely  the  reverse.  Here,  for  example,  are  the  terms  of  a 
dispatch  of  Sir  Jnlian  Panncefote,  nnder  secretary  of  state,  to  the  English  consnl 
at  Loando,  which  closes  the  correspondence: 

*  *The  territory  in  which  these  outrages  have  been  committed  has  long  been  claimed 
hj  the  Portuguese  Gh>vemment,  and  this  claim  is  renewed  in  the  correspondence 
with  the  Portngaese  authorities  inclosed  in  your  dispatches.  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  however,  as  you  are  aware,  have  always  contested  and  opposed  that 
claim,  and  can  not,  therefore,  admit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Portuguese  tribnnaJs 
to  deal  with  the  case  of  Scott" ' 

No  one  accuses  Portugal  of  wishing  to  impede  the  free  navigation  of  the  Congo, 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  being  powerless  to  insure  that  navigation  to  its  own 
subjects,  it  is  unwilling  to  consent  to  a  friendly  agreement  with  thei>owers  whose 
subjects  have  factories  upon  the  north  bank,  to  put  the  navigation  of  the  river 
beyond  risk  of  danger.  I  have  said  advisedly  that  Portug^  is  i>owerless  to  insure 
the  navigation  of  the  river  to  its  own  subjects.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
tribes  which  inhabit  the  borders  of  Pirates  Bay  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
against  whom  the  English  commander,  Hewitt,  had  to  organize  an  expedition  in 
1875,  because  they  had  plundered  an  English  merchant  ship  and  massacred  the 
crew.  But  there  is  on  the  south  bank  a  considerable  tribe  who  practice  piracy 
on  a  large  scale,  and  do  not  even  respect  Portuguese  vessels.  These  pirates  espe- 
cially infest  San  Antonio  at  the  south(Bm  extremity  of  the  mouth  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  column  of  Point  del  Padron.  The  author  of  a  book  entitled 
*'  Four  years  on  the  Congo.  '*''  published  in  Paris,  describes  an  attack  by  these  pirates 
upon  a  Portuguese  brig.  The  account  is  interesting,  but  I  will  not  now  go  into 
details.  What  it  imports  is  the  powerlessness  of  the  Portuguese  Qovemment  to 
suppress  the  piracy  of  this  tribe  and  to  punish  the  guilty  ones.  I  cite  an  extract 
from  this  work  which  g^ves  the  history  of  the  Portuguese  expedition  sent  to  punish 
the  Mussorangos  who  had  attacked  the  Portuguese  brig: 

'*On  the  15th  of  November  two  corvettes  and  the  frigate  La  Qaudiana  left 

Loando,    the  little  fleet  commanded  by  M.  Viegas  de  C ,  headed  for  the 

Congo.  The  commander  hoped  to  surprise  the  negroes.  Arrived  at  a  place  considered 
sacred,  and  which  is  called  the  '  Stone  of  the  Fetish,*  they  anchored,  and  M.  Vie- 
gas himself,  with  one  company,  ascended  the  creek  in  a  steam  gunboat  and  effected 
a  landing  which  the  savages  endeavored  at  first  to  oppose;  but  soon  afterwards, 
dislodged  by  the  showers  of  grapeshot  from  the  frigate,  moored  a  few  cables' 
lengths  only  from  the  shore,  they  retired  in  good  order.  Meanwhile,  the  little 
band  of  whites,  finding  no  serious  resistance,  advanced.  The  corvettes  shelled  the 
villages  in  sight.  Some  groups  of  Mussorangos,  who  had  stood  firm  till  then,  feel- 
ing tnemselves  vanquished,  fled  in  every  direction,  returning  and  stopping  from 
time  to  time  behind  trees  to  discharge  their  guns  at  the  whites.  The  commander 
burned  all  the  villages  he  found.  That  was  all  that  could  be  done.  It  would  not 
have  been  prudent  to  march  at  a  venture  into  an  unknown  country  in  search  of 
an  unapproachable  enemy  always  fleeing.  It  was  necessary  to  reembark;  the  ships 
came  back  to  Banana,  where  they  remained  some  days  and  then  returned  to  St. 
Paul." 

This  is  a  very  recent  occurrence,  which  does  not  very  well  bear  out  the  assertions 
of  the  Portuguese  Government  relative  to  the  efficacy  of  its  jurisdiction  as  remedy 
for  the  disorders  of  the  Congo. 

"The  Congo  (says  the  author  of  the  circular  dispatch)  and  the  territories  bor- 
dering its  mouth  are  already  the  seat  of  an  important  commerce,  and  of  European 
establishments  of  diverse  nationalities,  but  there  is  no  security  either  for  life  or 
property,  no  police,  no  courts,  nor  any  of  the  institutions  so  necessary  to  all  civ- 
ilized people,  and  which  can  only  be  estal)lished  under  a  recognized  and  effective 
jurisdiction.  And  such  jurisdiction  can  only  be  exercised  by  Portugal,  because 
no  other  nation  possesses  or  claims  any  rights  of  sovereignty  over  these  terri- 
tories."* 

I  repeat,  the  good  intentions  of  Portugal  are  not  in  dispute.  What  is  wanting 
is  energy  and  material  power:  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  these  in  order  to  civil- 
ize the  country  discovered  by  the  agents  of  the  International  Association.  Four 
centuries  have  elapsed  since  Diego  Cam,  a  Portuguese  cavalier,  erected  a  column 
upon  the  Point  del  Padron,  the  end  of  the  south  bank  of  the  river^s  mouth,  in 


>  Parliamentary  Papers,  Africa,  No.  2,  1882,  p.  86. 
"Paris,  G.  Chari)entier  &  Co.,  1883. 

'  I  quote  the  text  of  the  circular  as  published  in  the  Independance  Beige  of  the 
7th  November,  1883. 
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commemoration  of  the  fact  that  a  subject  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal  had  discov- 
ered the  great  river  Congo.  This  same  point  is  to-day  in  the  hands  of  a  native 
tribe,  which  not  only  does  not  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal,  but  openly 
defies  it.  Nevertheless,  the  author  of  the  circular  finds  much  fault  with  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  because  that  resolution  implies, 
according  to  him.  forgetfulness  of  the  rights  of  Portugal.  What  rights?  There 
exist  rights  based  upon  the  discovery  of  the  country,  but  considermg  that  the 
fleets  of  Pharaoh  Neco,  King  of  Egypt,  made  the  circuit  of  Africa,  we  can  not 
admit  that  the  legal  discovery  of  the  Congo  was  effected  by  Diego  Cam.  But 
rights  founded  upon  the  discovery  of  the  country  are  only  imperfect  rights;  occu- 
pation should  follow  within  a  reasonable  time  to  render  them  perfect,  otherwise 
the  discovery  becomes  inoperative,  like  an  abandoned  title.  Has  Portugal  occu- 
xned  both  banks  of  the  Congo  to  acquire  possession  of  its  waters?  Have  we  the 
proof  of  it?  On  the  contrary,  the  very  territory  where  Cam  erected  this  column  is 
to  day  in  the  power  of  a  native  tribe,  who  have  always  resisted  Portuguese  sover- 
eignty, and  who  openly  claim  to  be  (a  thing  almost  incredible)  the  enemies  of  the 
human  race  (hostes  humani  generis).  And,  on  the  other  hand,  En{2:land,  which 
pretends  to  no  sovereignty  over  the  waters  of  the  Congo,  has  been  obliged  to  land 
a  force  upon  the  north  bank  to  chastise  an  act  of  piracy  committed  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  creeks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Banana. 

It  is  evident  that  very  soon  the  problem  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Congo  will 
assume  such  proi)ortions  that  the  solution  can  not  be  longer  deferred.  Should 
tills  solution  wait  upon  a  state  which  up  to  now  has  only  demonstrated  its  power- 
lessness  to  civilize  the  countries  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Lower  Congo,  its  sover- 
eignty over  which  is  not  disputed  by  any  European  state? 

London,  November  SI,  ISSS, 


ARGUMENT  OF  PROFESSOR  ARNTZ. 

Can  independent  chiefs  of  savage  tribes  cede  to  private  citizens  the  whole  or 
part  of  their  states,  with  the  sovereign  rights  which  pertain  to  them,  conformably 
to  the  traditional  customs  of  the  country? 

This  question,  as  it  is  propounded,  presents  two  aspects.    It  must  be  considered— 

I.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  right  of  the  one  who  cedes. 

II.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  one  to  whom  the  cession  is  mado, 

I. 

In  examining  this  question  from  the  standpoint  of  international  law,  we  must 
first  ask  if  the  chiefs  of  savage  tribes  can,  generally,  make  treaties,  conventions, 
cessions  of  territory;  in  other  words,  if  the  tril)es  which  they  represent  are  consid- 
ered as  states  having  the  capacity  to  make  international  treaties  which  would  be 
respected  as  such  by  all  civilized  or  noncivilized  nations. 

From  the  fifteenth  century  till  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law  were  regarded  as  being  to  some  extent  an  exclusive  privilege  of  Chris- 
tian peoples  for  the  establishment  of  regular  relations  between  them.  With  regard 
to  ])atj:an  ])eoples,  they  were  not  considered  as  particiiating  in  the  political  com- 
munity which  international  law  established  between  Christians;  and  it  was  only 
by  Article  VII  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  of  March,  18:)G.  that  "the  Sublime 
Porte*'  was  admitted  '*  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  European  concert.** 

We  can  easily  understand  that  Christian  nations  could  not  admit  to  participa- 
tion in  the  advantages  of  international  law  the  people  of  nations  who  did  not 
recognize  this  law  as  binding  upon  themselves  and  who  did  not  practice  its  pre- 
cepts. Publicists  and  moralists  teach  that  in  their  relations  with  pagan  and  savage 
populations  Christian  sovereigns  should  always  conduct  themselves  honestly  and 
observe  the  rules  of  justice,  equity,  and  Christian  morality. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  enter  here  into  the  details  of  the  discussions  which  the 
authors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  had  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
duct of  European  nations  in  regard  to  the  Indians.  We  shall  limit  ourselves  to 
saying  that  the  relations  of  the  states  of  Europe  with  other  nations  had  no  fixed 
rules;  that  they  varied  much,  according  to  the  power  and  importance  of  the  for- 
eign nations,  according  to  the  communications  more  or  less  numerous  which  Euro- 
peans had  with  them,  and  according  to  the  manners  and  customs  pi'acticed  by 
them.  > 

>  HefTter,  par.  7,  p.  14:  **  With  respect  to  non-Christian  states  which  are  not  yet 
regularly  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  Em*opean  family  the  application  of  the 
same  law  is  entirely  free  and  founded  upon  a  purely  conventional  reciprocity. 
Relations  with  them  are  formed  according  to  the  exigencies  of  policy  and  morali^." 
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Thanks  to  the  progress  of  humanitarian  ideas — of  a  better  practice  of  Christian 
morality  and  the  greater  influence  of  principles  of  international  jastice— feeble 
people,  almost  savage,  although  not  XK)sse88ed  of  the  benefits  of  civilization,  are  no 
longer  considered  in  our  days  as  destined  to  serve  as  a  mine  for  civilized  nations 
to  ''work.**  All  those  having  a  human  face  turned  toward  the  heavens  are  con- 
sidered as  members  of  the  great  human  family,  children  of  the  common  Father, 
animated  by  the  same  Divine  breath,  having  the  same  destiny  to  accomplish,  and 
meriting  the  respect  due  to  human  dignity. 

These  ideas  have  prevailed  with  juriconsults  and  publicists,  have  permeated  their 
doctrines,  and  happily  have  guided  their  practices.  Savage  tribes,  although  living 
in  very  imperfect  communities,  as  well  as  their  territories,  are  no  longer  regarded 
to-day  as  things  without  a  master  and  belonging  to  the  first  occupier— that  is,  to 
the  first  comer  stronger  than  themselves.  Want  of  civilization  can  no  longer  serve 
as  a  pretext  to  civilized  nations  to  put  them  under  subjection  or  to  control  them 
by  violence. 

The  law  of  nations  is  a  science  still  imperfectly  molded  or  stereoty];)ed,  and  espe- 
cially is  it  a  science  which  ought  not  to  be  and  can  not  be  formulated  a  priori.  Its 
fundamental  principle  is,  no  doubt,  philosophy,  but  it  has  its  positive  base  in  the 
facts  of  history  and  authoritative  doctrine. 

What  are  the  conditions  to  enable  a  State  to  exist  as  such  and  to  qualify  it  to 
treat? 

"A  certain  number  of  men  and  families  who,  being  united  in  a  country  and 
having  fixed  their  abode  there,  associate  and  submit  themselves  to  a  common  chief 
with  the  intention  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  all  form  a  state,**  says  Kliiber,* 
and  to  the  same  effect  says  G.  F.  de  Marten:^ 

**  Sovereignty  (contiuues  Kluber')  in  this  extended  sense  consists  in  the  ensem- 
ble  of  rights  belonging  to  a  state  independent  as  regards  its  object.  It  comprises, 
first,  the  entire  independence  of  the  state  in  the  face  of  foreign  nations;  second, 
legitimate  power  of  the  government  or  of  the  authority  which  the  purpose  of  the 
state  demands." 

The  same  author  says:  ^ 

**  Sovereignty  is  acquired  by  a  state  either  at  its  foundation  or  when  it  separates 
itself  legitimately  from  the  dependence  under  which  it  was.  To  be  valid  it  does 
not  need  to  be  recognized  or  guaranteed  by  any  foreign  power  whatever,  provided 
its  possession  is  not  faulty  (vicieuse).** 

It  is  useless  to  multiply  extracts.  The  principles  summarized  by  Kliiberon  the 
sovereignty,  the. independence,  and  the  equality  of  states  from  the  legal  point  of 
view  are  equally  professed  by  all  authors.  We  w»ll  limit  ourselves  to  the  follow- 
ing: Heffter,  par.  15, 16,  pp.  82-34;  par.  23,  pp.  42, 43:  par.  26, 27,  pp.  47-49.  Whea- 
ton,  vol.  1,  pp.  32, 43.  Vattel,  lib.  1,  chap.  1,  sec.  4.  W.  E.  Hall,  International  Law, 
par.  2,  4,  pp.  16-20;  par.  6-«,  pp.  34,37;  par.  9,  10,  p.  39-42.  Calvo,  Droit  Interna- 
tional, par.  39-41,  pp.  143-147. 

Tribes  inhabiting  determined  territory,  represented  by  their  chiefs,  form,  there- 
fore, independent  states. 

From  this  the  first  consequence  is  that  the  territories  which  they  occupy  are  not 
things  without  masters  (res  nullius)  and  can  not  be  occupied  by  other  states.  It 
is  only  territories  without  master;  that  is  to  say,  upon  which  no  sovereign  power 
is  yet  established  that  can  be  the  object  of  occupation. 

As  regards  the  right  of  occupation,  see  the  following  authors: 

'*  Christian  people  can  not  rightfully  tiike  possession  of  lands  which  savages 
already  really  occupy,"  says  George  Frederick  von  Marten.* 

Kluber''  says:  **A  state  can  acquire  things  which  belong  to  no  one  [res  nullius] 
by  occupation  [original]  and  the  goods  of  others  by  means  of  conventions  [deriva- 
tive occupation  J.  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  order  that  the  occupation  maybe  legitimate  the 
thing  itself  should  be  susceptible  of  exclusive  property  and  belong  to  no  one. 
(A)  The  state  should  have  the  intention  of  acquiring  the  property  thereof." 

In  the  note  (A)  the  author  says:  ** Property  thus  is  accjuired  rightfully  by  an 
occupation  without  fiaw;  it  is  preserved  by  continuous  possession.  In  consenjuence 
no  nation  is  authorized,  no  matter  what  its  pretensions,  especially  if  of  a  higher 
degree  of  culture,  to  seize  upon  the  property  of  another  nation.  It  can  not  even 
take  it  from  savages  or  nomads.'* 

The  author  cites  in  support  of  this:  Qunther,  Volkerrecht,  vol.  2,  p.  10,  et  seq. 

'  Droits  des  gens  modeme,  par.  20. 

*  Einleitung  in  das  positive  enropaische  Volkerrecht,  Gottingen,  1796,  p.  1. 

*  Droit  des  gens  modei*ne,  par.  21. 

*  Ibid,  par.  23. 

*  Einleitung  in  das  positive  enrjjpai'sche  Volkerrecht,  par,  81. 

*  Droit  des  gens  modeme  de  I'Europe,  par.  25. 
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See  also  the  beantifnl  and  energetic  passage  from  Heffter,  Le  Droit  International 
Public,  vol.  1,  par,  70,  p.  141, 142:  "Droit  d'Occnpation." 

To  give  valiaity  of  occupation  it  is  necessary  that  the  property  shonld  be  with- 
out master  and  that  the  intention  to  acquire  the  domain  should  be  joined  to  ihe 
fact  of  an  effective  taking  possession.    Let  us  examine  each  of  the  three  conditions: 

1.  Occupation  is  only  to  be  applied  to  property  which,  although  susceptible  of 
being  possessed,  has  no  master.  It  does  not  extend  to  persons  who  can  only  be  the 
object  of  a  submission,  whether  voluntary  or  forced.  Occupation  is  to  be  applied 
notably  to  countries  and  islands  uninhabited  or  not  entirely  occupied;  but  no 
power  on  earth  has  the  right  to  impose  its  laws  upon  wandering  or  even  savage 
peoples.  Its  subjects  can  seek  to  establish  commercial  relations  with  these  latter, 
can  remain  among  them  in  case  of  necessity,  can  demand  of  them  indispensable 
articles  of  provisions,  and  even  negotiate  with  them  the  voluntary  cession  of  a 
portion  of  the  territory,  with  the  object  of  colonizing  it.  Nature,  it  is  true,  does 
not  forbid  nations  to  extend  their  empire  upon  the  earth;  but  it  does  not  give  the 
right  to  a  single  one  among  them  to  establish  its  dominion  anywhere  wherever  it 
chooses  to  do  it.  The  propaganda  of  civilization,  the  development  of  commer^^ial 
and  industiial  interests,  the  putting  into  activity  of  unproductive  values  do  not 
justify  it  either.  All  that  can  be  accorded  on  the  subject  is  that  in  the  interest  of 
the  preservation  of  the  human  kind  it  may  be  permitted  to  nations  to  unite  in 
order  to  open  by  common  accord  the  x>orts  of  a  country  hermetically  sealed  to 
their  commerce. 

See,  to  the  same  effect,  Bluntschli,  "  Droits  des  gens,  codifi6,"  par.  20,  p.  63. 

Similar  citations  could  be  multiplied. 

Communities  of  noncivilized  tribes,  forming  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  as 
to-day  admitted,  independent  states,  the  first  logical  consec^^uence  which  follows  is 
that  these  states  can  not  be  acquired  by  reason  of  occupation  by  other  states.  A 
second  consequence  which  necessarily  follows  from  the  same  premises  is,  that  these 
states  or  their  chiefs  can  make  international  treaties  of  every  kind — treaties  which 
have  obligatory  force  for  the  contracting  parties,  and  which  should  be  respected 
by  all  other  states,  if  they  do  not  interfere  with  existing  rights. 

We  would  remark  here  with  Calvo'  that  "international  treaties  may  be  con- 
cluded, even  with  nomadic  peoples,  having  no  territory  of  their  own  nor  fixed 
domicile,  when  they  have  an  expressed  political  organization  and  a  common  coun- 
cil by  the  intermediary  of  their  chiefs  or  their  assemblies."  In  this  category  (adds 
the  same  author)  may  be  classed  the  Bedouins,  scattered  over  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
Sviia,  Egypt,  and  barbarous  Africa,  and  the  Turcomans,  who  wander  over  the 
plains  of  central  Asia." 

**  There  are  conglomerated  populations  which  do  not  compose  a  state.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
But  the  nomads  and  the  savages  have,  either  among  themselves  or  with  civilized 
people,  an  international  law  which  is  observed  equally  with  the  international  law 
of  civilized  nations,"  say  Funck,  Brentano,  and  Sorel.^ 

By  still  stronger  reasoning  the  tribes  composing  states  dwelling  in  determined 
territory  can  make  international  treaties.  Savage  African  tribes,  possessing  deter- 
mined territories,  can  make  all  kinds  of  treaties.  Their  chiefs  can  therefore  cede 
territory,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  whom,  we  will  see  under  No.  2.  This  rule,  or 
rather  this  consequence,  can  not  be  impeached  in  theory. 

Sovereignty  of  a  state,  in  the  sense  of  international  law  (says  Eliiber,  ** Droits 
des  gens  mooerne  de  TEurope,"  p.  22), consists  essentially  in  independence  of  all 
foreign  control  in  relation  to  the  exercise  of  rights  of  sovereignty;  it  ought  by  its 
nature  even  to  be  exercised  independently  of  the  antiquity  of  the  state,  or  the  form 
of  its  constitution  of  government,  or  the  order  established  for  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  or  the  rank,  title,  or  state  of  its  sovereign;  of  the  extent  of  its  terri- 
tory; of  its  population,  political  importance,  manners,  religion,  state  of  crdtore  in 
general,  the  commerce  of  its  inhabitants,"  etc. 

And  the  same  author,  paragraph  127,  says: 

''In  regard  to  public  domain,  the  state  has,  over  the  things  which  form  part 
thereof,  all  rights  of  property,  not  only  of  exclusive  possession  and  the  right  to 
enjoy  it  as  owner,  but  also  that  of  disposing  freely  thereof.  The  conventions  or 
arrangements  which  it  may  make  in  this  respect,  whether  with  its  subjects  or 
with  forei^^ers,  are  absolutely  independent  of  other  governments.  Nothing  for- 
bids it  alienating  its  property,  its  putting  it  in  pledge,  or  abandoning  it.  It  has 
the  capacity  to  acquire  by  accession.''* 

*  See  Charles  Calvo,  "Manuel  du  droit  international  public  et  priv6"  (par.  49, 
p.  85);  also,  his  **  Droit  international  theoriijue  et  pratique,"  vol.  1,  p.  320. 

*  Precis  du  droit  des  gens,  Paris,  1877,  No.  X,  p.  23. 

'  See  on  this  point.  International  Law,  by  Edward  W.  Hall,  M.  A.,  barrister  at 
law,  Oxford,  1880,  par.  35,  p.  100. 
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Without  going  back  to  antiquity,  modern  history,  since  the  seventeenth  century 
up  to  our  own  days,  furnishes  us  numerous  examples  of  treaties,  of  cessions  of  ter- 
ritories, etc.,  concluded  between  civilized  states  on  tbe  one  hand  and  savage  tribes 
on  the  other.    It  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  most  noted  cases: 

In  1620  the  English  Puritans  embarked  on  board  the  Maj^cncer,  after  establish- 
ing tbemselves  in  the  northern  part  of  Virginia,  concluded  with  the  chief  or  sachem 
of  the  Indians,  Massasoit,  a  treaty  of  friendship,  the  most  ancient  treaty  concluded 
by  New  England.  > 

In  1639  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  New  Hampshire  concluded  with  the  Indians 
conventions  for  the  purchase  of  land  situated  between  the  Piscataqua  and  the 
Merriraac,  and  there  established  the  town  of  Exeter.' 

Later  William  Penn  made  treaties  with  chiefs  of  Indians.  It  is  useless  to  cite 
here  the  numerous  treaties  between  the  different  States  of  New  England  and  the 
chiefs  of  Indian  tribes. 

Wheaton  *  recounts  that  some  of  these  Indian  tribes  have  recognized  by  conven- 
tions that  they  held  their  existence  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  State  within  the 
limits  of  wliich  they  resided,  and  that  others  preserved  a  limited  sovereignty  and 
the  absolute  dominion  of  the  territory  inhabited  by  them;  and  he  adds  that  by 
two  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  In  1831  and  1832,  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  G^rgia,  are  held  to 
constitute  a  distinct  political  society;  that  numerous  treaties  made  by  this  nation 
with  the  United  States  recognize  it  as  a  people  capable  of  maintaining  relations 
of  peace  and  war;  that  the  English  Government,  having  preceded  the  United 
States,  bought  their  lands  by  contracts  of  sale,  freely  assented  to,  and  never  forced 
them  to  make  sale  against  their  will. 

Let  us  pass  from  America  to  Africa  and  Asia.  In  the  course  of  the  last  fifty 
years  England  has  concluded  with  the  chiefs  of  countries  adjacent  to  the  Congo 
thirteen  treaties,  of  which  we  mention  specially  two— one  concluded  the  Uth  of 
February,  1853,  with  the  King  and  chiefs  of  Cabmda,  the  other  concluded  the  20th 
June,  1854.  with  divers  chiefs  of  the  river  Congo. 

The  treaty  concluded  by  Mr.  Savorgnan  de  Brazza  with  the  King  Makoko  is  of 
public  notoriety. 

To  terminate  the  series  of  historical  documents  in  support  of  the  theory  that 
chiefs  of  savage  tribes  can  validly  make  treaties  and  cessions  of  territories  in  full 
sovereignty,  let  us  recall  further  the  recent  treaties  of  the  29th  of  December.  1877, 
and  the  22d  of  January,  1878,  by  which  the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and  of  Snlu,  in  the 
island  of  Borneo,  ceded  a  part  of  their  territory  to  Mr.  Alfred  Dent  and  Baron 
Overbeck. 

If.  from  the  point  of  view  of  international  law.  it  is  indisputable  that  no  state, 
civilized  or  not,  has  the  right  to  arbitrarily  trouble  the  chiefs  of  savage  tribes  In 
the  possession  of  their  sovereignty,  the  same  prohibition  applies  to  those  to  whom 
they  have  conceded,  whoever  they  may  be. 

The  cessionaires  have  the  same  rights  as  the  ceders.  Under  what  pretext  could 
another  state  trouble  them?  Their  cession  is  valid,  and  thus  all  motive  or  even 
all  pretext  for  trouble  is  wanting;  or  the  cession  is  null  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  then  the  sovereign  who  made  the  cession  has,  in  right,  preserved  all 
his  sovereignty,  and  no  other  state  has  the  right  to  trouble  it,  or  even  to  intervene 
to  make  good  the  nullity  of  the  cession. 

IL 

Let  us  take  the  second  Question:  Can  a  cession  be  made  to  a  private  citizen? 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  abridge  this  part  of  our  work  by  referring  to  the 
article,  "  The  free  navigation  of  the  Congo,"  published  by  our  eminent  colleague 
of  the  institute.  Sir  Travers  Twlss,  in  the  sixth  number  of  the  Revue  du  Droit 
International,  for  1883. 

It  is  true  that  Sir  Travers  Twlss  occupies  himself  with  the  question  whether 
these  associations  which  are  not  organized  as  states  can  exercise  sovereign  rights, 
rather  than  whether  these  rights  of  sovereignty  can  be  conceded  to  private  indi- 
viduals; but  the  argument  which  he  invokes  in  support  of  his  thesis  applies  in 
great  part  to  cessions  made  to  individuals. 

When  writers  establish  their  point  of  departure  to  arrive  at  a  demonstration 
they  commence  often  by  saying.  *' It  is  an  established  principle,"  etc.,  or,  *'  It  is  a 
principle  of  law,'*  etc.    And  they  employ  this  form  when  their  principles  are  the 


>  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  1,  pp.  342-350. 

•  earlier.  History  of  the  American  People,  vol.  1,  p.  300. 

*  Elements  of  International  Law  (Fr.  tr. ) ,  vol.  1 ,  p.  50l 
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most  contestablo.  In  the  article  we  have  just  cited  Sir  Travers  Twiss  meDtions 
an  article  in  tho  Revne  de  Geographts  of  Paris.'  in  which  Mr.  Delvand  says:  **It 
is  li  principle  of  law  that  states  alone  can  exercis3  sovereign  rights,  and  that  no 
private  company  can  have  them.'*  lie  (Sir  Travers  Twiss)  adds,  with  reason,  that 
this  proposition  is  affirmed  in  too  absolute  a  manner,  and  he  proves  conclnsively 
by  historical  facts  that  his  criticism  is  just. 

Doubtless  an  individual,  as  such,  and  a  private  society,  in  that  capacity,  are  not 
sovereigns  and  exercise  no  act  of  sovereignty.  This  needs  no  demonstration.  Bat, 
in  virtue  of  what  principle  of  international  law  is  it  sought  to  be  shown  that  one 
who  is  a  private  citizen  to-day  can  not  become  a  sovereign  to-morrow  and  be  in 
possession  of  the  plenitude  of  sovereignty?  Snch  a  principle  does  not  exist.  No 
author  of  international  law  has  ever  sustained  it,  ana  all  the  history  of  humanity, 
from  the  earliest  down  to  modem  times,  denies  it. 

Individuals  can  become  sovereigns,  and  exercise  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  in  two 
ways: 

First.  By  creating  themselves  into  a  state— that  is  to  say,  by  establishing  them- 
selves upon  a  territory  which  belongs  to  them  and  forming  themselves  into  a  com- 
munity, with  a  regular  government  and  legal  organs  of  public  power— in  a  word, 
with  all  the  constituent  elements  of  a  state. ^ 

Most  of  tbe  states  of  antiquity,  according  to  legends  and  traditions,  or  positive 
historical  information,  have  been  created  in  no  other  way. 

The  states  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  the  same  origin.  The  Franks,  the  Visigoths, 
the  Ostrogoths,  the  Burgundians,  and  others  were  only  nomadic  peoples,  composed 
of  chiefs  who,  in  the  eyes  of  international  law,  were  only  individuals,  but  who 
founded  states. 

The  ItMlian  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  only  municipalities  without  inter- 
national sovereignty,  and  they  have  become  sovereign  states.  Simple  individuals, 
poor  liahermen,  caused  the  Republic  of  Venice  to  rise  from  the  waves  of  the 
Adriatic  and  to  become  its  (jueen. 

Almost  all  the  States  of  New  England,  in  America,  have  been  founded  by 
individuals.^ 

ytatos,  to  exist,  have  no  need  to  be  recognized  by  other  states.  Those  who  have 
founded  them  are  the  sovereigns,  and  therefore  ha\  e  the  right  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  in  so  far  as  this  exercise  has  not  been  delegated  to  an 
authority  instituted  under  the  constitution  of  the  state. 

And  a  revolution  which  has  for  result  the  detaching  from  a  state  of  one  of  its 
l)ai  t8.  is  it  not  at  tho  commencement  the  work  of  individuals?  And  those  indi- 
viduals, if  they  unite  themselves  in  theijr  enteri)rise,  can  erect  a  simple  province 
or  provinces  into  a  new  and  sovereign  state,  and  exercise  then  sovereign  rights. 

And  if  to-day  simple  individuals  should  establish  themselves  on  a  desert  island, 
or  on  territory  unoccupied  by  another  stiite,  they  can  establish  a  new  state,  with 
all  the  rights  of  sovereignty.    We  have  seen  Texas  thus  formed. 

Second.  An  individual  can  l)ecome  sovereign  by  succeeding  to  another  sovereign 
in  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  state.  From  a  private  individual  he  becomes 
a  sovereign. 

The  question  whether  a  private  individual  can  accept  a  sovereignty  when  the 
interior  laws  of  his  state  forbid  him  is  outside  of  our  subject,  and  we  do  not  treat 
of  it. 

Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  great-grandson  of  Loui^  XIV,  was,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  international  law,  a  simple  individual.  After  the  death  of  Charles  II,  by 
tho  treaty  of  Utrecht  tlu?  states  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  were  dismem- 
bered, and  Philip  V  w.is  recognized  as  the  King  of  Spain,  and  acquired  part  of 
the  states  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.    Other  examples  might  be  cited. 

When  a  prince  was  elected  King  of  Germany  he  became  a  sovereign  from  a 
private  individual  that  he  was. 

Or,  again,  when  a  chief  of  an  African  tribe,  forming  a  sovereign  state,  cedes  to 
an  indivi<lual  in  full  sovereignty  a  part  of  his  state,  does  he  do  other  than  to  call 
another  person  to  the  exercise  of  r  ghts  of  sovereignty  over  one  part  of  his  state, 
erected  into  a  new  state?  What  difference  is  there  between  the  ca^e  of  a  European 
j)rinco  who  is  called  as  sovereign  to  a  state,  or  part  of  a  state,  and  that  where  an 
African  chief  calls  upon  an  individual  to  exercise  sovereign  powers  over  part  of 
his  state?  In  the  fact  undoubtedly  there  is  much  difference,  but  in  law  tnere  is 
none;  and  that  is  the  question.  It  is  a  (luestion  of  law  (droit)  we  have  to  study 
here. 


»  Elements  of  International  Law  (Fr.  tr.),  vol.  12,  p.  12. 

*  See  authorities  cit^d,  p.  4.  supra. 

'  See  the  histories  of  Bancroft  and  Carliei*. 
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It  is  even  possible  that  an  individual  may  remain  a  snbject  of  the  state  to  which 
lie  belongs  and  may  be  the  sovereign  of  another  country.  The  sovereign,  there- 
fore, can  have  a  doable  personality.  Thus.  Ernest  Augustus  and  G^rge  V,  Dukes 
of  Cumberland,  were  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria  and  peers  of  England,  at  the  same 
time  Kmgs  of  Hanover.  In  1787  the  sovereign  bishop  of  the  principality  of  Osna- 
bruck.  the  Duke  of  York,  sat  as  a  peer  of  England  in  the  House  of  Lords.' 

The  question  which  has  been  laid  down  at  the  head  of  this  opinion  is  a  novel 
one.  It  has  not  been  foreseen  or  treated  in  works  of  international  law.  Many 
authors  treat  a  question  which  touches  upon  this  one,  but  which  differs  from  it  a 
good  deal.  They  ask  if  an  individual  can  make  in  his  own  name  an  act  of  occupa- 
tion of  a  territory  newly  discovered  without  a  master.  They  reply  negatively  to 
this  question,  and,  in  their  line  of  ideas,  they  are  right:  for  those  who  discover  new 
territories  are  almost  always  navigators,  traveling  in  a  public  ship,  often  public 
officers  or  individuals  commission e<Y  b^  their  governments— agents  of  the  govern- 
ment—and they  can  not  occupy  in  tbeir  own  name. 

A  recent  event  furnishes  a  powerful  support  to  the  theory  that  rights  of  sover- 
eignty can  be  ceded  to  individuals,  namely,  the  treaty  between  the  Sultans  of 
Borneo  and  Sulu  and  Mr.  Dent  and  Baron  Over  beck,  who,  in  their  turn,  have 
ceded  their  rights  to  a  private  British  company,  the  •*  British  North  Borneo  Com- 
pany.** This  fact  has  importance  in  itself,  as  a  new  event  which  enlarges  jurid- 
ical science;  but  what  especially  gives  strong  support  to  our  thesis  is  the  manner 
in  which  this  event  has  been  appreciated,  be  it  inferentially  or  explicitly,  by  sev- 
eral governments,  by  jurisconsults,  and  by  eminent  statesmen  whose  opinions  can 
be  invoked  as  having  authority. 

The  opinions  of  jurisconsults  and  publicists  are  ranged  among  the  sources  of 
international  law.- 

In  the  first  place,  the  Oovernments  of  Holland  and  of  Spain,  who  believed  them- 
selves most  directly  afifected  by  the  concessions  accorded  by  the  two  Sultans  of 
Borneo,  did  not  deny  the  principle  of  the  capacity  of  individuals  or  of  associations 
to  have  ceded  to  them  rights  of  sovereignty,  but  they  raised  reclamations  against 
these  treaties  by  Invoking  rights  previously  acquired. 

Let  us  reproduce  here  the  passage  written  by  M.  de  Laveley  upon  the  discussion 
to  which  the  giving  of  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company  gave  rise  in  the  English  Parliament:*^ 

** Certain  members  of  the  left,  adversaries  of  what  is  called  in  England  the 
imierial  policy— that  is  to  say,  of  the  policy  which  seeks  extension  of  territory  and 
of  infiuence— criticised  the  measure  because  it  created  a  new  responsibility  for  the 
country:  but  no  one  contested  the  right  of  individuals  or  of  the  company— rights 
resulting  from  treaties  concluded  with  indigenous  chiefs.  In  the  reply  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  attorney-general.  Sir  Henry  James,  we  read: 

**  *  These  rights  were  conceded  to  the  company  and  became  legally  its  property. 
The  Government  of  Her  Majesty  had  no  power  to  enter  into  a  general  examina- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  the  occupation  of  Borneo  by  a  commercial  company.  It 
would  have  been  an  act  of  confiscation  if,  after  what  had  happened,  the  Govern- 
ment had  interfered  and  had  endeavored  to  take  from  it  the  rights  which  it  had 
ac  luired.  *  *  *  The  onjy  thing  the  Government  had  to  decide  was  whether  or 
not  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  company  to  act  without  impediment  and  entirely 
without  control.' 

*'  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  less  affirmative.    Said  he  at  the  same  sitting: 

**  *  The  charter  has  not  conferred  upon  the  company  a  single  privilege  above  and 
beyond  what  it  had  already  acquired  by  virtue  of  a  title  sufficient  to  enable  it  to 
exercise  all  these  powers.* 

**  From  the  explanations  given  by  Lord  Granville  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  13th 
of  March,  1882,  it  appears  that  if  Holland  and  Spain  have  protested  against  the 
rights  invoked  by  the  Over  beck- Dent  Company,  it  was  oecause  of  anterior 
rights  which  these  states  pretend  to  have  over  the  northern  part  of  Borneo,  but, 
no  more  than  Germany,  formally  consulted  in  the  matter  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, have  they  raised  any  doubt  as  to  the  capacity  of  individuals  and  companies 
to  obtain  from  noncivilized  sovereigns  the  cession  of  rights  implying  the  exercise 
of  sovereignty.  This  capacity  also  was  not  denied  by  the  members  on  the  oppo- 
sition side  of  the  House  of  Coinmoiis." 

Thus,  the  opinion  of  four  Governments,  the  opinion  of  two  English  ministers, 


^Heffter,  '*  Le  droit  international  public,''  par.  52,  p.  104. 

•  Wheaton,  vol.  1.  par.  12.  p.  25;  Heffter,  par. «.  p.  10. 

•  **  Revue  de  droit  international,"  vol.  xi,  pp.  258, 259, 

S.  Doc.  231,  pt  6 17 
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Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  of  the  attorney-general.  Sir  Henry  James, 
that  of  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  and  of  M.  de  Lave  eye.  to  whicii  we  wonld  add  the 
considerations  developed  in  the  open  letter  addressed  the  ^d  April,  1888.  by  a 
member  of  the  African  International  Association  to  the  Conrrier  des  Etats-Unis, 
form  an  assemblage  of  authorities  of  a  nature  to  fortify  ns  in  oar  conviction  if  we 
had  any  doubts. 
We  conclude  with  these  observations: 

1.  It  is  evident  that  if  some  powers  have  raised  against  similar  concessions,  made 
by  chiefs  of  savage  tribes  to  individuals  and  associations,  reclamations  founded 
upon  rights  previously  acquired,  there  would  be  ground  to  submit  these  preten- 
sions to  serious  examination,  or  perhaps  they  might  be  submitted  to  arbitration, 
as  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  in  1875.  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic,  M.  MacMahon,  the  contest  in  regard  to  certain  lands 
situated  on  the  bay  of  Delagoa. 

2.  New  sovereignties,  at  the  head  of  which  are  individuals  or  associations,  the 
concessionaries  of  the  chiefs  of  savage  tribes,  exist  of  themselves,  of  their  own 
right,  and  their  own  strength,  without  having  need  of  the  recognition  of  other 
states.  (See  Kliiber,  par.  2'6;  Heifter,  par.  23,  p.  42,  and  par.  51,  p.  104;  filuntschli. 
pars.  "28  and  38.  and  all  the  authors. ) 

It  depends  upon  the  conveyance  of  other  states  to  recognize  or  not  to  recognize 
these  new  sovereignties.  But  whatever  may  be  t  heir  determination  in  this  respect, 
the  want  of  recognition  does  not  give  them  the  right  to  act  as  if  these  sovereign- 
ties did  not  exist,  and  to  consider  their  territories  susceptible  of  occupation. 

3.  According  to  the  practice  of  international  law  at  tnis  day,  the  recognition  of 
one  to  whom  sovereignty  has  been  conceded,  as  a  sovere:gn,  can  even  follow  of 
itself  in  certain  cases.  Almost  all  governments,  especially  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America,'  have  adopted  the  rule  of  considering  de  facto  govern- 
ments as  legitimate,  as  far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned.  (See  Heffter,  pars. 
51.53,pp.l01-10:).) 

Let  ns  supT)ose  a  European  nation  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship  or  com- 
merce with  the  chief  of  a  savage  tribe  inhabiting  a  fixed  territory.  This  treaty  is 
supposed  to  be  concluded,  and  is  effectively  concluded  with  the  state  which  the 
chief  represents.  The  chief  had  ceded  his  rights  of  sovereignty  to  a  Europe  .n 
individual  or  a  European  association,  who  are  put  in  real  possession  of  the  sover- 
eignty. Could  the  Earopenn  nation  deny  the  legitimacy  of  this  new  govemnofent 
if  it  was  a  government  de  facto,  according  to  international  usages?  No.  At  least 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  would  recognize  it.  and  probably  other  states 
also.  And  if  the  preceding  chief  had  been  displaced  by  internal  revolution — 
which  can  break  out  among  blacks  as  among  whites— and  if  the  black  chief  had 
ceded  his  sovereignty  to  another  negro,  a  relation  or  even  a  stranger  to  his  family, 
would  that  be  a  reason  for  refusing  recognition  to  the  new  sovereign?  And  if  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  had  ceded  his  sovereignty  to  a  white  man  in  place  of  choosing 
for  his  successor  a  black  man,  or  an  association  composed  of  whites,  certainly  the 
difference  of  color  could  not  be  a  reason  for  refusing  recognition  to  the  new 
sovereign. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  wandering  away  from  true  and  simple  principles  difficul- 
ties of  every  kind  are  encountered. 

Therefore  I  am  of  opinion  that  independent  chiefs  of  savage  tril>es  can  validly 
cede  to  a  private  individual  the  whole  or  part  of  their  state,  with  the  sovereifin 
rights  which  belong  to  them,  and  conformably  to  the  traditional  customs  of  tJbe 
country. 

Brussels,  December  16, 18S3, 

OTHER  AUTHORITIES  CITED. 

[Extract  from  tho  Droit  International  Ck)difl6,  by  M.  Bluntschli.] 

(Page  68,  paragraph  85):  A  new  state  has  the  right  to  enter  into  the  international 
association  of  states,  and  to  be  recognized  by  other  powers  when  its  existence  can 
not  be  put  in  doubt  and  is  assured.  It  has  the  right  because  it  exists,  because 
international  law  unites  existing  states  by  common  laws  and  principles  based  upon 
justice  and  humanity. 

I.  Recognition  by  other  sovereign  states  is  a  voluntary  act  on  a  part  of  these 
latter.  It  is  not,  nevertheless,  an  absolutely  arbitrary  act,  because  mtemational 
law  unites,  even  against  their  will,  diverse  existing  states,  and  makes  of  them  a 
kind  of  political  association. 


>See  manifesto  of  President  Monroe  of  December  2, 1823. 
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The  opinion  is  frequently  adyanced  by  the  older  publicists  that  it  depends  ni)on 
the  good  pleasure  of  each  state  to  recognize  or  not  to  reorganize  another,  outside 
of  the  necessary  and  absolute  line  of  international  law.  If  this  law  rested  solely 
upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  states,  it  would  not  be  just  that  it  should  be  simply  a 
conventional  law. 

(Page  164):  A  state  has  evidently  the  right  to  constitute  itself  without  the  rati- 
fication of  another  state.  This  would  be  the  case  when  emigrants,  for  example, 
found  a  state  upon  an  uninhabited  island,  as  did  the  Norwegians  in  Iceland  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  A  number  of  new  states  of  North  America  were  founded  by  indi- 
viduals; it  was  only  later  that  they  were  recognized  by  Enu:land.  and  to  this  day 
they  proceed  in  the  same  manner  in  the  United  States.  It'  new  states  can  in  this 
way  constitute  themselves,  by  still  stronger  reasoning  analogous  extensions  of 
territory  already  existing  should  be  recognized. 

[From  Elements  of  International  Law,  by  Wheaton.] 

(Page  32,  Fr.  ed.):  The  international  sovereignty  of  a  state  does  not  in  any 
degree  depend  upon  its  recognition  by  other  states.  A  new  state  springing  into 
existence  does  not  rec^uire  the  recognition  of  other  states  to  confirm  its  internal 
sovereignty.  The  existence  of  a  state  de  facto  is  sufficient  in  this  respect  to  estab- 
lish the  sovereignty  de  jure.    It  is  a  state  because  it  exists. 

[From  Vattel,  Le  Droit  des  Gens,  voL  1,  p.  489,  i>ar.  206.] 
ANOTHER  MANNER  OF  ACQUIRING  THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  A  FREE  COUNTRY. 

If  free  families,  scattered  over  an  independent  country,  unite  to  form  themselves 
into  a  nation  or  a  state,  they  acquire  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  state  which 
they  inhabit,  for  they  possess  already  the  domain:  and  since  they  wish  to  form  a 
political  society  and  to  establish  a  public  authority  to  which  all  will  owe  obedience, 
it  is  quite  manifest  that  their  intention  is  to  confer  upon  this  public  authority  tlie 
right  of  sovereignty  of  the  whole  country. 

[From  Heffter,  Le  Droit  International  Public  de  TEurope.] 

(Pages  82  and  38) :  The  existence  of  a  state  supposes  the  following  conditions, 
to  wit: 

I.  A  society  capable  of  existing  by  itself  and  independently. 

II.  A  collective  will  regularly  organized  or  a  public  authority  charged  with  the 
direction  of  society  for  the  end  which  we  have  just  indicated. 

III.  A  permanent  status  of  society,  the  natural  base  of  a  free  and  permanent 
development,  and  which  depends  essentially  on  the  fixity  of  the  tenure  of  real 
estate  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of  its  members. 

We  regard  as  idle  the  questions  discussed  by  the  schools,  such  as.  What  is  the 
number  of  persons  necessary  to  form  a  state?  or.  If  one  or  three  persons  are  suffi- 
cient: The  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  stete  which  we  have  just  indicated 
sufficiently  answer  these  (questions. 

(Page  42:)  A  state  existe  de  facto  so  soon  as  it  unites  the  nece^ary  elemente  indi- 
cated above — that  is  to  say,  will,  united  to  the  indispensable  means  and  strengtii 
to  defend  its  independence. 

(Page  4:):)  The  entry  of  a  new  stete  upon  the  political  scene  depends  in  nowise 
upon  an  express  preliminary  recognition  by  foreign  powers.  It  is  fully  accom- 
plished the  day  when  it  commences  to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  political  reasons 
alone  may  decide  foreign  powers  to  recognize  or  enter  into  direct  relations  with  it. 
Recognition  only  confirms  what  legally  exists  by  admitting  the  new  member  into 
the  grand  European  family. 

[From  the  '*  Commentary  upon  the  Elements  of  International  Law,  and  History  of  the  Progress 

of  International  Law,'*  by  William  Beach  Lawrence.] 

(Page  162:)  It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  determined  number  of 
persons  to  form  a  state. 

(Page  197:)  Texas  was  recognized  by  England  in  1889,  when  ite  population  was 
not  more  than  (K),000  souls.  Lord  Palmerston  said  on  that  occasion  to  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  **  that  the  principle  of  the  Government  was  to  recognize  every  stete  which 
had  a  de  facto  independence." 
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new  yobk  chambeb  of  commerce. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington^  January  ^^S^  1S84> 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee  a  copv 
of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York 
on  the  lOth  instant  in  regard  to  securing  to  American  citizens  free  commercial 
intercourse  along  the  valley  of  the  Congo,  etc.,  and  of  a  letter  communicating 
the  same. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Fred*k  T.  Frelinqhuysen. 
Hon.  John  F.  Miller, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Belationa^  Senate. 

[Chamber  of  commeroe  of  the  State  of  New  York,  founded  A.  D.  1768.1 

New  York,  January  11, 1884. 

Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  instructions  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  I  herewith 
inclose  a  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  chamber  at  a  meeting  held  yesterday 
in  regard  to  securing  to  American  citizens  free  commercial  intercourse  along  the 
valley  of  the  Congo,  etc.,  and  to  which  your  attention  is  respectfully  asked. 
'  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  Wilson,  Secretonf. 
Chester  A.  Arthur, 

President  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C, 

[Chamber  of  commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  founded  A.  D.  1768.] 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  held  January  10, 1884, 
the  following  resolutions,  presented  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Low,  were  adopted: 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  has.  in  his  recent  message,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rich  and  populous  valley  of  the  Congo  is  now  being 
opened  to  commerce  by  the  International  African  Association,  and  has  especially 
dwelt  upon  the  interest  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce  that  we  have,  as 
a  people,  in  the  neutrality  of  that  valley,  free  from  the  interference  or  political 
control  of  any  one  nation:  Therefore. 

Be  it  resolved.  As  the  opinion  of  this  chamber  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States,  through  its  accredited  representative,  to  apprise 
the  Portuguese  Oovernment  that  it  will  not  recognize,  but  denies,  the  right  of  the 
latter  to  interfere  with  the  free  navigation  of  the  Concho;  that  the  discovery  of  this 
great  waterway  into  the  interior  of  the  center  of  Africa  is  not  due  to  Portugal, 
but  was  the  discovery  of  an  explorer  in  the  interest  of  no  one  nationality,  and 
that  the  entry,  four  hundred  years  ago,  into  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, not  having  been  followed  up  by  actual  and  continued  occupation,  can 
give  that  nation  no  territorial  right  to  the  river  or  to  the  countries  upon  its  banks. 

Resolved,  That  the  recognition  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  the 
flag  of  the  International  African  Association,  now  extending  over  22  settlements 
in  the  heart  of  Africa,  will  be  but  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  that  organ- 
ization, under  rights  ceded  to  it  by  African  chiefs  of  independent  territories,  is  exer- 
cising rule  and  authority  over  a  large  part  of  Africa  in  the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  the  extinguishment  of  the  slave  trade,  the  facilitating  of  commercial 
intercourse,  and  other  attributes  of  sovereignty;  and  that  it  be  recommended  to 
the  President  to  send  an  accredited  agent  of  the  Government  to  the  Congo  to  con- 
fer with  that  association  in  the  adopting  of  such  measures  as  may  secure  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  free  commercial  intercourse  along  the  course  of  that  river,  and  through 
the  various  settlements  or  stations  established  by  the  association. 

A  true  copy. 

Jas.  M.  Brown,  President, 

[seal.]  George  Wilson,  Secretary, 


[Extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Latrobe,  presiflent  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  first  establishmout  of  a  colony  and  governmbnt  in] 

Liberia. 

I  have  just  hunted  up  and  read  the  Congo  article  in  the  Herald  of  the  16th  Feb- 
ruary. As  a  law  argument  it  is  conclusive.  So  far  as  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned, does  not  Liberia  settle  the  question?    Had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Monroe's 
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constrnction  of  the  act  of  Congress  in  regard  to  recaptured  Africans  there  might 
have  been  no  Liberia.  Obliged  to  return  slaves  rescued  by  our  cruisers  from  the 
slave  ships  to  Africa,  he  seems  to  have  bethought  him  of  the  American  Ck>loniza- 
tion  Society,  then  struggling  tor  life,  after  disheartening  failures  to  establish  a  col- 
ony for  free  negroes  from  the  United  States  on  that  continent,  and  adopting  the 
society  as  his  agent,  and  the  society's  agent  as  his  own.  he  furnished  the  money 
that  enabled  the  society  to  fit  out  and  send  to  Africa  the  ship  Elizabeth,  which 
landed  its  emigrants  at  Meinona.  then  Cape  Mesurada.  a  spot  that  had  been  pre- 
viously selected  by  Captain  Stockion.  Uniteil  States  Navy,  on  the  voyage  of  explo- 
ration which  the  President  had  authori?ed  for  the  purpose.  The  land  was  pur- 
chased from  the  native  kings,  under  just  such  treaties  as  Stanley  has  now  been 
making,  and  a  place  was  tnus  obtained  by  a  benevolent  society  in  the  United 
States  to  which  our  Qovernment  has  since  sent  all  recaptured  African  slaves,  a 
society  which  adopted  a  flag,  established  a  form  of  government,  and  which  con- 
tinued by  its  agents  to  manage  public  affairs  until  it  transferred  the  rights  obtamed 
from  the  natives,  governors,  or  chiefs,  to  the  present  Republic  of  Liberia,  which 
you  know  all  about. 

And  when  the  colonists  attempted  to  enforce  their  customs  regulations  against 
British  traders  withm  their  boundaries.  Mr.  Fox.  then  British  minister,  made  a 
**fuss,*'  and  there  was  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Upshur.  Secretary  of  State, 
which,  if  you  had  time  to  go  over  it.  would  be  found  not  uninteresting.  Out  there 
was  no  question  about  the  right  of  the  colonists,  or  rather  the  society  in  the  first 
instance,  and  afterwards  the  Republic,  as  derived  from  the  aboriginal  owners  of 
the  soil. 

I  have  directed  Mr.  Coppinger,  the  secretary  of  the  American  Colonization  Soci- 
ety, to  call  on  you  with  a  statement  made  to  Mr.  Evarts  when  the  difficulty  with 
England  about  the  northwest  boundary  of  Liberia  arose,  and  in  which  the  whole 
matter  of  native  deeds  or  treaties  is  discussed. 

Subsequently  to  the  found  ng  of  Liberia,  the  State  of  Maryland  appropriated 
$200,000  to  founding  the  Co!ony  of  Lubyland.  in  Liberia,  at  Cape  Palmas.  I  had 
much  to  do  with  this.  The  State  society,  of  which  I  was  presiaent,  sent  an  expe- 
dition with  emigrants,  in  188-1,  who  carried  with  them  a  bill  of  rights  and  an 
ordinance  for  their  temporary  government;  and  a  purchase  by  treaty  from  the 
native  kings  having  been  made,  established  themselves  at  Cape  Palmas.  Presby- 
terian missionaries  went  along.  They  employed  a  colonist  as  a  teacher,  who  \mng 
fined  for  not  attending  parade  as  a  colonist,  caused  a  disturbance  that  brought  the 
secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  Baltimore,  who  denied 
the  right  of  the  colonization  society  to  interfere  with  the  servants  of  the  mission. 
I  insisted  that  the  society  was  de  jure  et  de  facto  the  sovereign  by  transfer  from 
the  native  king,  and  that  the  mission  servant  was  bound  to  obey  the  agent  of  the 
colony  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  under  the  ordinance  quite  as  much  as  if  he 
had  been  summoned  and  fined  in  England.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  secretary,  after  a 
full  discussion  admitted  this  to  be  true,  and  the  mission  was  removed  to  the 
Gaboon. 

In  the  l>oundary  c^uestion,  which  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  knows  all  about,  the  only 
point  was  the  sufficiency  of  the  deeds  or  treaties  with  the  kings;  no  dispute  as  to 
their  right  to  convey,  if  properly  exercised,  was  made. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  United  States  may  be  interested  in  the  cjuestion,  has  not  our 
experience,  as  I  have  attempted  to  narrate  it,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  sufficiently 
satisfied  us? 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LORD  MAYO*S  *'DE  REBUS  AFRICANUS." 

We  have  now  arrived  at  Banana  Creek,  in  latitude  6'  S..  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo,  where  the  principal  trading  houses  are  the  following:  The  Dutch  Com- 
pany, of  Rotterdam,  a  large,  long-established,  and  wealthy  association:  the  Congo 
and  Central  Africa  Company,  limited,  of  Liverpool,  which  it  must  be  remembered 
is  essentially  an  English  company,  carried  on  with  English  capital;  and  Danmas, 
Berand  <fc  Co.,  of  Paris.  V^ery  nearly  all  the  principal  ground  at  Banana  Creek 
is  occupied  by  those  three  firms,  and  a  little  higher  up  the  creek  are  two  small 
stores,  one  belonging  to  a  ^Sl^ania^d  named  Jose  Del  Valla,  an  old  slave  trader, 
and  a  man  of  very  bad  reputation  for  his  well-known  inhumanity  towards  the 
niggers.  This  man  does  a  small  trade  in  ivory,  and  is  associated  with  a  Portu- 
guese. Azevedo,  also  an  old  slave  dealer,  bearing  a  very  similar  character.  These 
two  traders  sometimes  hoist  the  Spanish  flag  and  at  other  times  the  Portuguese. 
The  trade  they  do  is  of  no  importance.  The  other  store  belongs  to  a  man  named 
De  Souza,  who  trades  for  Messrs.  Huttou  &  Cookson,  of  Liver jool.    These  are  all 
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the  trading  honses  existing  at  Banana  Creek.  The  Baptist  mission  some  time  ago 
were  permitted  by  Danmas,  Berand  &  Co.  to  bnild  a  house  on  some  land  belonging  to 
that  nrm:  but  lately  the  French  hoose  sold  the  gronnd  to  the  Belgian  International 
Association,  nnder  the  management  of  Mr.  Stanley,  and  they  have  requested  the 
Baptist  Mission  to  evacuate  the  ground. 

[Extract  from  letter.] 

March,  1883. 

''  There  are  no  special  statistics  of  the  Congo  trade,  but  it  is  known  that  in  good' 
seasons  the  Congo  has  exported  about  30,000  tons  of  African  produce,  the  greatest 
part  to  England  and  Holland.  It  is  also  known  that  no  less  than  two  and  a  half 
millions  sterling  of  English  manufactured  goods  find  their  way  to  the  Congo  and 
district,  and  Portugal  has  not  imported  or  exported  to  the  Congo  one  single  ton: 
in  fact  she  has  no  trade  of  any  kind  in  all  the  neutral  territory  from  Kinsimbo 
down  to  Kabenda,  nor  at  the  Congo.*' 

As  to  the  Belgian  International  Association  the  following  correspondence  may 
be  of  interest  as  showing  the  status  and  position  of  the  association: 

Geographical  Society  op  Lisbon. 


Sir:  The  discussion  which  has  been  raised  by  the  recent  conferences  and  letters 
of  Mr.  Savorgnan  de  Brazza,  and  the  character  of  certain  statements  which  have 
been  made  directly  attacking  Portuguese  rights  and  dealing  a  blow  at  historical 
and  geographical  recognized  and  established  facts,  oblige  the  National  Portuguese 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  Geographical  Society  by  which  it  was  founded,  to 
occupy  itself  on  this  question  and  to  adopt  such  an  attitude  as  will  be  consistent 
with  the  interest  and  rights  of  the  nation  we  have  the  honor  to  represent.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
You  are  probably  aware  that  the  parallels  5  12  and  18'  S.  have  for  centuries 
determined  the  limits  of  Portuguese  dominion  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
You  are  also  aware  that  several  countnes  have  agreed  to  the  generous  plan  of  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  for  the  creation  of  an  International  Atrican  Association  of  a 
purely  philanthropic  and  civilizing  character,  and  excluding  absolutely  and  for- 
mally all  ideas  of  politics.  It  is  exactly  this  fact,  we  think,  which  asserts  the 
internationality  of  the  African  Association,  and  they  have  adopted  as  a  proof  of 
their  character  a  special  banner  for  their  explorations. 

In  view  of  the  duties  devolving  on  us  and  the  information  which  it  is  essential 
for  us  to  have.  1  have  the  honor  to  beg  you  will  announce  the  following  questions 
as  80:  )n  as  ])o<6ible  for  the  information  of  the  Geographical  Society  at  their  next 
meeting,  when  they  will  decide  upon  the  line  of  conduct  they  intend  to  adopt. 

First.  Are  Messrs.  Stanley  and  Savorgnan  de  Brazza  to  be  considered  as  the 
explorers  of  the  International  African  Association,  and  iis  such  to  be  quite  subor- 
dinate to  the  purely  scientitic  and  humanitarian  intentions  of  the  said  association, 
excluding  absolutely  all  individual  ideas  and  all  political  mission  or  authority? 

Second.  Are  these  gentlemen  authorized  by  the  International  Association,  or 
with  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  same,  to  display  on  their  expeditions  or 
at  their  stations  any  national  flag,  or  to  effect  in  the  name  of  any  country  treaties 
and  compacts  of  a  political  nature? 

Third.  Does  the  international  association  (which  has  refused  to  accept  any  polit- 
ical character  or  authority)  undertake  the  responsibility  of  manifestoes,  intrigues, 
and  intentions  of  such  nature,  on  the  part  of  its  explorers,  toward  the  native  pop- 
ulations and  other  people? 

In  the  interest  of  this  cause,  which  is  common  to  us  all.  so  long  as  it  is  main- 
tained in  its  original  noble  principles,  and  praying  for  you  to  excuse  our  inoppor- 
tunity.  and  awaiting  your  information,  we  beg  you,  sir,  to  accept  the  assurance  of 
our  esteem  and  high  consideration. 

(From  the  first  secretary,  Luciano  Coroleiro,  to  the  secretary-general  of  the 
International  African  Association.) 

Lisbon,  October  18, 168 J, 

IL 

African  International  Association, 

Brussels,  October  25,  1S83. 

Sir:  I  will  not  delay  in  answering  the  (luestions  you  have  put  to  me  in  your 
letter  of  the  18th  of  October. 
First.  As  far  as  the  International  African  Association  knows,  M.  de  Brazca  had 
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a  mission  from  the  French  committee  of  the  association  and  grants  from  the 
French  Execntive.  Stanley,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  the  service  of  tne  International 
Committee  of  Science,  who  have  commissioned  him  to  fonnd  scientific  and  halting 
stations  on  the  Congo,  and  also  to  fnmish  them  with  any  elements  of  stady  likely 
to  further  any  enterprise  in  that  country. 

Second.  The  flag  of  the  association  is  the  only  one  that  is  hoisted  over  the  sta- 
tions Stanley  has  established.  Belgium,  as  a  State,  does  not  wish  to  possess  either 
a  province  or  even  an  inch  of  territory  in  Africa. 

Third.  The  association  holds  to  its  published  rules,  and  its  line  of  conduct  is 
regulated  by  the  same. 

I  profit  by  this  occasion,  sir,  to  assure  you  of  my  highest  consideration. 

The  secretary-general,  Stranch. 

We  will  now  imagine  ourselves  proceeding  up  the  river  Congo.  The  next  place 
we  come  to  atter  Banana  Creek  is  Quissanga,  on  the  left  bank,  where  the  Congo 
and  Central  African  Company  have  a  trading  house. 

A  little  farther,  on  the  right  bank,  is  CassaJa.  and  then  on  the  left  bank  Chiauga, 
opposite  which  is  Embomba,  at  each  of  which  places  there  is  also  a  trading  factory 
belontnng  to  the  Congo  and  Central  African  Trading  Company. 

At  Embomba  there  are  several  small  places  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Company, 
the  Congo  Company,  and  Danmas.  Beraud  &  Co.,  and  also  some  very  small  huts 
occupied  by  Portuguese  trading  with  the  above-mentioned  three  firms. 

Hutton  &  Cookson,  of  Liverpool,  and  the  Belgian  International  Association 
have  houses  here,  and  a  Portuguese,  named  Rosa,  a  runaway  from  Loanda  three 
years  ago  for  being  implicated  in  a  forgery  of  Loanda  bank  notes,  has  a  store  and 
trades  with  the  natives,  afterwards  selling  the  produce  to  the  foreign  houses. 
This  trade,  however,  is  of  no  importance. 

Twenty-four  miles  above  Emhomba.  at  Mussuca,  there  are  three  or  four  stores 
in  different  places,  also  chiefiy  belonging  to  the  houses  already  mentioned,  and  the 
only  further  place  of  importance  below  the  Yellala  Falls  is  Vivi,  16  miles  from 
Mussuca,  a  station  of  the  Belgian  International  Association,  the  last  point  that 
small  steamers  now  attain  on  this  reach  of  the  river,  as  the  current  formed  by  the 
Yellala  Falls,  some  short  distance  up.  prevents  their  going  any  farther. 

On  the  next  reach  of  the  river  the  Belgian  International  Association  have  estab- 
lished the  station  Isaugila,  81  miles  from  Vivi. 

We  now  reach  Manyauga,  bO  miles  from  Vivi,  then  Lutete,  and  then  Stanley 
Pool,  where  Leopold ville,  l^io  miles  from  Manyauga.  the  headquarters  of  the  Bel- 
gian lnt<  rnational  Association,  is  established. 

Ibalua  Nhonton  is  the  next  station  of  the  Belgian  association,  and  last  of  all 
Bolobo.  which  is  4H0  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  and  has  only  just  been 
founded,  and  was  reached  by  the  little  steamer  Kntrant,  which  little  vessel  had 
been  carried  up  by  porters  and  put  together  and  launched  in  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Congo. 

We  now  see  that,  up  to  the  latest  information  from  *'the  coast,"  Bolobo  is  the 
farthermost  settled  point  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Congo,  and  it  is  undoubted 
how  greatly  this  trade  has  developed  and  how  the  Congo  has  been  opened  up,  first 
by  Stanley,  then  by  De  Brazza,  and  also  by  English  and  Dutch  capital,  to  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  the  Portuguese,  whose  rule  and  exactions  bring  misery 
and  slavery  to  all  parts  of  this  vast  continent  wherever  they  put  their  heel  down. 
The  Portuguese  power  and  prestige  in  southwest  Africa  has  been  on  the  decline 
smce  Portugal  became  annexed  to  Spain  in  loSO,  until  their  power  in  the  Congo 
now  is  almost  nil.  The  second  part  of  this  pamphlet  deals  with  the  Portuguese 
colonies  and  possessions,  and  from  that  it  will  be  seen  with  what  a  dog-in-tlie- 
manger  spirit  they  have  carried  on  their  government.  Therefore,  to  recapitulate, 
the  interests  represented  in  the  Congo  are  these,  taking  them  in  order  according 
to  the  amount  of  capital  which  each  nation  has  embarked  in  the  Congo,  viz,  Eng- 
land, Holland.  Belgium,  and  France.  I  do  not  mention  Portugal  because,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  remarks  under  the  head  of  Banana  Creek,  they  have  no  real 
interest  in  the  Congo. 

Having  now  taken  my  readers  right  up  the  Congo  to  its  farthermost  civilized 
station,  we  will  now  imagine  ourselves  once  more  at  Banana  Creek.  We  are  now, 
after  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  in  territory  which  is  independent,  but  which 
is  claimed  by  Portugal,  and  still  proceeding  south  in  the  English  steamer. 

The  next  stop  is  at  Mocnlla.  A  few  trading  houses  belonging  to  A,  Conguy  Aine, 
Danmas.  Berand  &  Co..  and  J.  McFarlane  are  here  on  an  oi)en  l:each. 

We  now  halt  at  Ambrizzette,  where  there  are  trading  houses  carried  on  by  Hat- 
ton  <fe  Cookson,  A.  Conguy  Aine,  Danmas,  Berand  &  Co..  and  the  Congo  and  Cen- 
tral African  Trading  Company,  and  Taylor  Logland,  of  Glasgow. 

At  Mussera,  A.  Conguy  Aine.  Danmas,  Berand  &  Co.,  are  established. 
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Next,  Kirsembo.  another  trading  station  on  a  sandy  beach,  the  honses  of  which 
belong  to  Taylor,  Logiand,  Danmas.  Berand  &  Co..  Stewart  &  Donglas,  and  A. 
Conguy  Aine. 

About  lOi  miles  south  of  Kinsembo  is  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Loge  (lat.  70"* 
51  S.). at  present  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Portuguese  territory. 

Beyond  this  limit  our  men-of-war  have  strict  orders  not  to  allow  the  Portuguese 
Government  to  hoist  any  flag  or  exercise  any  sovereignty  rights  whatsoever.  In 
case  of  their  so  doing,  the  orders  are  very  stringent,  going  so  far  as  to  allow  of  our 
insisting  on  their  hauling  down  the  flag  at  once.  *  ♦  ♦  Having  now  shortly 
sketched  the  present  inland  boundaries  of  the  Portuguese  colonies,  I  must  take  my 
readers  back  to  the  coast  and  continue  south  in  the  English  coasting  steamer 
which  we  left  at  Kinsembo.  Ambriz.  our  next  stop,  the  most  northern  seaport  of 
Angola,  up  to  the  year  185.5  was  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and  was  one  of  the 
])rincipal  ports  for  shix)ping  and  trading  slaves  from  the  interior.  There  were  also 
American  and  Liverpool  houses  trading  in  gum,  malachite,  and  ivory,  and  selling 
many  Manchester  and  other  goods  to  dealers  from  Cul)a  and  the  Brazils,  with 
which  goods  slaves  from  the  interior  were  bought  by  barter  from  the  natives. 
Then  all  trade  was  free  from  impost  and  restriction,  but  as  soon  as  the  Portuguese 
got  possession  of  the  place  they,  in  accordance  with  their  usual  policy,  at  once 
established  a  custom-house  and  levied  heavy  and  prohibitive  duties  on  all  goods 
imported.  Successful  trading  under  these  circumstances  was,  of  course,  impos- 
sible. 

**The  duties  originally  fixed  at  Ambriz  by  the  Portuguese,  when  they  occupied 
the  place  in  185($,  were  6  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  they  promised  not  to  increase, 
in  order  to  induce  the  traders  ^here  at  the  time  to  remain:  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  foreign  traders  removed  to  Kinsembo,  it  being  neutral 
port.  Later  on  the  Portuguese  added  to  the  Ambriz  duties  2  per  cent  ad  \  alorem 
for  municipal  works;  and  about  one  year  ago  the  1  olio  wing  taxes,  which  had  not 

Ereviously  existed,  were  also  imposed  on  the  traders:  Income  tax,  10  per  cent; 
oiise  duty,  6  per  cent:  property  tax.  10  per  cent;  transfer  of  property,  6  per  cent.*' 

Tiie  same  taxes  are  levied  at  Angola. 

If  the  Portuguese  are  to  be  allowed  any  sovereignty  rights  north  of  Ambriz. 
which  rights  they  are  trying  to  get  recognized  by  the  British  Government,  they 
will  soon  find  means  of  setting  aside  promises  which  they  may  now  make,  just  as 
they  have  done  in  the  case  of  Ambriz.  and  impose  similar  duties  to  those  paid  at 
Angola. 

**  Besides  all  these  duties  and  taxes,  the  delays  experienced  at  the  custom-houses 
in  Angola  and  Ambriz,  and  the  impositions  practiced  by  their  officers  (most  of 
whom  have  only  small  salaries  and  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  fees  charged  for 
the  clearance  of  vessels  and  on  goods  exported  and  imported)  are  the  great  cause 
of  the  nonprosperity  of  the  Portuguese  ports,  compared  with  the  Congo  and  all 
the  other  places  north  of  Ambriz,  at  i^resent  neutral.  If  a  merchant  at  Loando, 
or  at  any  of  the  other  places  occupied  by  the  Portuguese,  requires  to  send  an  open 
boat  of  three  or  four  tons  burden  to  any  of  his  factories  within  ^he  said  territory, 
it  takes  him,  in  most  instances,  from  two  to  three  days  to  clear  this  boat  at  the 
custotn-house  and  other  Government  offices.  Ooods  also  that  have  already  passed 
the  custom-house,  paid  the  duties,  and  been  warehoused  in  the  merchants*  stores, 
have,  when  it  is  necessary  to  send  them  by  any  of  the  above-mentioned  boats  to 
the  factories,  to  bo  taken  to  the  custom-house  yard,  which  is  the  only  place  whence 
such  shi])ments  are  permitted  to  be  made,  and  there  again  cleared,  necessitating 
the  payment  of  further  fees  to  the  officers  for  clearing  and  being  present  at  their 
shipment.  All  these  re^iuirements  of  the  custom-house  involve  the  payment  of 
further  fees  by  the  merchants,  and  the  loss  of  time  and  money  caused  by  the  innu- 
merable iin])08itions  is  only  too  well  known  to  everyone  engaged  in  the  trade." 

After  this  the  trade  at  Ambriz  languished  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  of  little 
or  no  importance. 

"i'hH  following  are  the  duties  and  taxes  now  levied  by  the  Portuguese  in  the 
province  of  Angola.     English  manufactured  goods  pay  as  below: 

(iray  domestics.  4d.  i)er  i>ound:  bleached  domestics,  (Ul.  per  pound;  striped 
domestics,  prints,  regattas,  an<l  all  colored  cotton  goods,  lOd.  per  ])oand;  woolens 
or  union  baize  blankets,  etc.,  lOd.  per  pound:  woolen  or  union  cloth  for  trouser- 
ing, etc..  Is.  .m1.  per  pound:  linens.  Is.  per  pound:  silks.  oB.  per  pound:  silk  and 
cotton  mixed.  8e.  per  pound:  cu;lery  and  earthenware.  *^*5  per  cent  ad  valorum. 

Kcady-niade  clotliing.  same  as  above  on  the  material  and  50  per  cent  extra  for 
beinir  made. 

Copper  and  metal.  Id.  i)Pr  pound:  copper  and  metal,  manufactured,  7d.  per 
ponml:  iron,  zinc,  <»r  lead,  manufactured,  2id.  per  pound. 

'J'he-e  duties  are  levied  in  lull  if  the  goods  go  direct  from  England:  but  if  they 
go  to  Lisbon,  paying  there  a  duty  of  1^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  3  per  cent  for 
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additioDal  expenses  of  landins:.  reshippin^,  etc..  and  are  shipped  from  there  by  a 
Portui^ese  vessel,  on  there  arrival  in  Africa  such  goods  are  only  charged  70  per 
cent  of  the  duties  already  ennmerated. 

it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  Portuguese  have  been  allowed  to  exercise 
their  own  sweet  will  lor  so  lon.^  a  time.  Any  other  people  than  the  remarkably 
inoffensive  and  un warlike  natives  of  this  part  of  Africa  would  have  driven  them 
into  the  sea  long  ago. 

Catnmbella.  the  name  of  which  is  taken  from  the  river  on  which  it  stands,  ia 
the  next  place.  There  is  a  fort  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  which  goes  a  considera- 
able  distance  inland.  It  is  from  here  that  slaves  are  shipped  to  St.. Thomas  on  the 
Line. 

With  regard  to  the  much- vexed  slavery  question  it  may  be  stated  with  truth 
that  slaves  can  be  bought  and  sold  still  in  the  provinces  of  the  Portuguese  colonies. 
In  UJ78  the  Portuguese  Government  abolished  the  slave  trade  in  all  their  posses- 
sions, but  means  were  found  to  carry  on  the  traffic  under  another  name.  What 
really  goes  on  in  the  Portuguese  dominions  on  the  s  /Uthwest  coast  is  as  follows: 
The  Portuguese  possess  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  Line,  the  capital,  Santa 
Anna,  being  only  2 1  ^  miles  north  of  the  eiinator ,  and  also  Princes  Island,  where  there 
are  no  aborigines,  and  where  most  valuable  land,  capable  of  producing  any  kind 
of  crops,  is  unable  to  be  cultivated  unless  labor  is  imported.  They  have  got  over 
the  difficulty  by  importing  what  they  call  ''colonials." 

At  Catumbella.  some  7  miles  north  of  Benguella,  the  natives  are  brought  down 
by  agents  from  the  interior,  the  agents  stating  that  they  are  natives  freed  from 
the  slavery  which  they  were  in  to  tneir  own  chief;  in  fact,  they  are  only  bought 
from  the  chiefs,  the  retail  price  being  about  £7  each.  They  are  brought  in  lighters 
to  Benguella  to  Catumbella.  and  then  takeu  to  Loando.  in  the  Portugese  mail 
steamer,  where  a  certain  form  is  gone  through.  Their  names,  ages,  and  descrip- 
tions are  taken  by  the  GK)veriiment  officials,  and  they  are  asked  a  number  of  siliy 
questions,  such  as,  **Are  you  hungry?"  **Have  you  had  anything  to  eat?'*  or,  •*  Do 
you  want  any  food?*'  in  order  that  the  affirmative  *•  yes  *  may  be  elicited,  and  put 
down  as  declaring  their  willingness  to  go  and  labor  at  St.  Thomas  lor  live  years. 
The  Government  officials,  of  course,  get  their  fees  for  each  contract.  Then  the 
agent  proceeds  to  ship  these  negroes  by  Portuguese  mail  boats  from  Loando  to  St. 
Thomas  on  the  Line.  The  negroes  are  provided  with  a  wooden  spoon,  and.  I 
believe,  some  tin  platters,  and  a  certain  amount  of  cotton  stuff  tor  clothing:  then 
they  are  examined  by  a  doctor,  and  shipped  off  as  deck  passengers  to  St.  Thomas. 
In  the  steamer  by  which  I  came  home  there  were  82  of  these  African  natives,  men 
and  women,  on  their  way  to  the  island.  If  the  women  are  good-looking  they 
become  the  mistresses  of  the  Portuguese  planters:  if  they  are  ugly  they  go  into 
the  fields  and  work.  They  are  paid  about  2  pence  a  day,  and  provided  with  food 
and  lodging. 

The  great  curse  of  the  system  is  that  any  planter,  after  he  has  received  his  con- 
signment of  black  laborers,  can  go  down  to  Santa  Anna,  the  capital  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  recon tract  these  natives,  without  consulting  them,  for  another  term  of  five 
or  seven  years.  That  this  is  virtually  slavery  can  not  be  denied.  The  natives, 
when  laboring  at  St.  Thomas,  are  treated  well,  but  none  of  them  ever  see  Africa 
again.  It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  rule  is  invariable.  They  suffer  very 
much  from  nostalgia  (homesickness),  and  go  to  St.  Thomas  only  to  work  and  die. 
These  are  bare,  unvarnished  facts. 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  find  the  best  and  most  efficient  means  of  stopping  this 
traffic  in  human  flesh.  If  Her  Majesty's  gunboats  on  the  coast  had  orders  to 
board  all  lighters  and  Portuguese  steamers  coming  from  Catumbella— an  action 
which  I  believe  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  take— and  demand  any  papers  relating 
to  any  natives  on  board  such  lighters  or  steamers,  the  traffic  would,  in  my  opinion, 
cease  at  once.  Coolie  labor  to  the  Brazils  was  stop;  ed  at  ^i  acao.  west  of  Hongkong, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  l>e  stopped  bt^re.  Of  course  the  Portu- 
guese would  say  that  thfse  *•  contracts"  were  fair  tiansactions  between  them- 
selves and  the  natives:  that  the  latter  are  not  really  slaves,  but  are  paid  laborers* 
wages  and  contiact  themselves  ot  their  own  free  will.  And  they  would  also  say, 
and  with  truth,  that  if  **(olonia]s"  for  St.  Thomas  wire  stopped,  everybody  in 
that  island  would  be  ruined. 

With  regard  to  the  domestic  slavery  that  exists  in  Portuguese  Angola  and  adja- 
cent ])rovince<,  I  must  (luote  the  words  of  the  late  .loachim  J.  Monteiro,  who  for 
many  years  was  engaged  in  minim;  work  and  t.ading  on  the  coast  of  Angola: 

•*  There  is  very  little  cruelty  attendmg  the  state  of  slavery  among  the  natives  at 
Angola.  I  believe  I  may  say  even  in  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  trojncal  Africa, 
but  I  will  restrict  myself  to  the  part  of  which  I  have  an  intimate  knowledge.  It 
is  a  domestic'  institution,  and  has  exi><ted  as  at  pres^'Ut  since  time  immemorial,  and 
there  is  no  more  disgrace  or  discredit  in  having  been  born  of  slave  i)arent3,  and 
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conseqnently  in  being  a  slave,  than  there  is  in  Enrope  in  Ireing  bom  of  the  depend- 
ents or  servants  of  an  ancestral  house  and  continuing  in  its  service  in  the  same 
manner. 

**  There  is  something  patriarchal  in  the  state  of  bondage  among  the  negroes  if 
we  look  at  it  from  an  African  point  of  view  (I  mast  again  impress  upon  my  read- 
ers that  all  my  remarks  apply  to  Angola  and  the  adjacent  provinces).  The  free- 
man or  owner  and  his  wife  have  to  supply  their  slaves  with  proper  food  and  cloth- 
ing, to  tend  them  in  sickness  as  their  own  children,  to  get  them  hosbands  or  wivts, 
as  the  case  may  be,  supply  them  with  the  mean^  of  celebrating  their  festivals,  such 
as  their  marriages,  births,  or  burials,  in  neariy  the  same  way  as  among  themselves. 
The  slaves  in  fact  are  considered  as  their  family,  and  are  always  spoken  of  as  **  my 
son ''  or  ''my  daughter.'*  If  the  daughters  of  slaves  are  chosen  as  wives  or  concu- 
bines by  their  owners  or  other  freemen  it  is  considered  an  honor,  and  their  chil- 
dren, though  looked  upon  as  slaves,  are  entitled  to  special  consideration.  There  is 
consequently  no  cruelty  or  hardship  attending  the  state  of  slavery.  A  male  slave 
can  not  be  made  by  his  master  to  cultivate  the  ground,  which  is  woman's  work, 
and  the  mistress  and  her  slaves  till  the  ground  together.  A  stranger  set  down  in 
Angola  and  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  slavery  would  hardly  discover  that  such 
an  Institution  prevailed  so  universally  among  them,  so  little  apparent  difference 
is  there  between  master  and  slave.  A  not  very  dissimilar  condition  of  things 
existed  in  feudal  times  in  England  and  other  countries." 

With  regard  to  my  own  personal  observations  and  experiences  on  the  coast  I 
fully  indorse  what  Mr.  Joachim  Monteiro  says.  Of  course  I  have  heard  of  cruel- 
ties practiced  by  masters  on  their  slaves,  but  cases  of  cruelty  are  really  few  and 
far  hetween.  Although  I  totally  disapprove  of  the  practice  of  exporting  slaves 
from  their  own  country,  yet  the  negro,  pure  and  simple,  when  he  is  clothed,  fed, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  civilized  in  domestic  slavery,  is  a  great  deal  better  off  than 
when  working  in  his  own  native  village,  and  I  believe  if  consulted  would  say  a 
great  deal  happier.  This  I  hope  will  explain  the  actual  state  and  status  of  slavery 
and  slaves  in  tbe  Portuguese  possessions  in  southwest  Africa. 


[Copy  of  correspondence  of  the  Manchester  Chamlier  of  Commerce  and  the  secretary  of  state 

for  foreip^n  affairs.] 

Trade  on  the  River  Conqo. 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Mancliester,  May  SOy  1881, 

Mt  Lord:  The  Interest  which  Great  Britain  has  so  long  taken  in  the  extension 
and  welfare  of  the  trade  with  Africa  induces  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Man- 
chester to  address  Her  Majesty*s  Oovemment  whenever  it  feels  that  British  influ- 
ence there  is  being  weakened  and  that  commerce  is  in  any  way  restricted. 

In  IfSTG  this  chamber  had  occnsion  to  appeal  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  rela- 
tive to  pretensions  put  fo.  ward  in  Lisbon,  and  to  a  proclamation  issued  by  the 
governor-general  of  the  Portuguese  settlement,  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuming  rights  of  sovereignty  and  of  affecting  the  freedom  of  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  river  Congo,  and  in  the  adjacent  territories,  between  latituile 
5-  12  and  W-  south.  At  that  time  Her  Majesty's  Government  made  such  repre- 
sentations to  tbe  Government  of  Portugal  that  this  i)rocl;imation  was  immediately 
canceled,  and  the  governor-general  of  St.  Paul  de  Loando  was  instructed  to  return 
to  the  status  (iut>  and  afford  every  facility  to  commerce. 

Until  lately  Portugal  has  not  attem])ted  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  British 
commerce  in  that  part  of  west  Africa. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  nati\  e  chie!s  peace  has  prevailed,  the  slave  trade  has  been 
abandoned,  and  commerce  has  been  rapidly  extending.  Merchants  have  purchased 
])r(>perty  and  sunk  considerable  capital  in  the  Congo  and  the  adjacent  territory, 
believini^  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  assist  them  when  in  difficulty.  an*l 
that  (xreat  Britain  would  never  give  her  sanction  to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Portnj^al  to  interfere  with  her  trade. 

In  a<;dition  to  the  monthly  mail  to  the  southwest  coast  of  Africa,  two  firms  have 
steamers  running  there  regularly,  and  several  coasting  steamers  are  permanently 
emi>loyed  in  this  trade. 

His  .Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  has.  during  the  last  two  years,  incurred 
consi(leral)  e  exi>enM.»  in  an  expedition  to  the  Upper  Congo  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
im;  roads,  es'ahlishing  stations  for  trade,  and  for  communication  with  the  vast 
tribes  inhabiting  the  interior  of  Africa.  For  the  result  of  this  expedition  mer- 
chants are  watching  with  interest,  believing  thnt  this  river  will  ultimately  become 
one  of  the  great  highways  for  trade  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 
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The  chamber  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  reliable  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  trade  of  this  part  of  Africa  with  Great  Britain,  especially  because  a  large 
amount  of  British  manufactures  intended  for  the  trade  is  exported  to  France  and 
to  Holland  for  reexportation  from  these  countries  to  Africa;  but  the  industry  of 
Lancashire  has  so  large  a  share  of  this  trade,  both  direct  and  indirect,  that  it  views 
with  anxiety  any  attempt  to  put  restrictions  upon  it. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Manchester  has  learned  that  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment has  been  lately  reci  nested  to  concede  to  Portugal  the  claims  put  forward 
by  her  to  the  Congo  and  to  the  territory  between  latitudes  5 '  12'  and  8  south.  The 
Lisbon  Commercio  de  Portugal  of  the  20th  instant  states  that  negotiations  will 
shortly  be  opened  for  determining  the  basis  of  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  guaran- 
t^-eiiig  to  Portugal  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  territory  between  the  Ambris 
and  the  Congo.  The  alarm  felt  by  British  merchants  and  by  this  chamber  is  justi- 
fied by  other  statements  which  arrive  from  Africa  regarding  missions  of  naval 
and  military  Portuguese  officers,  both  to  the  King  of  Congo  and  to  the  chiefs  of 
Cabendo  and  of  the  adjacent  territory.  More  than  once  during  the  last  seventy 
years  Portugal  has  attempted  to  establish  her  pretensions  to  the  Congo  and  to  the 
territorv  named  north  of  8  south  latitude,  and  not  only  has  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  always  refused  to  acknowledge  such  claims,  but  has  resisted  by 
armed  force  each  attempt  of  the  Government  of  Portugal  to  interfere  with  native 
rule  and  with  the  rights  of  British  merchants.  In  November,  1858,  Her  Majesty's 
foreign  minister,  Lord  Clarendon,  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Portuguese  minister  in 
London: 

**  It  is,  therefore,  both  manifest  and  notorious  that  the  African  tribes  who  in- 
habit the  coast  line  claimed  by  Portugal,  between  5'  12  and  8  south  latitude. are 
in  reality  independent,  and  that  the  right  acquired  by  Portugal  from  priority  of 
discovery  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  has  for  a  long  time  been  suffered  to 
lapse,  owing  to  the  Portuguese  Government  not  having  occupied  the  country  so 
discovered.  In  the  presence  of  these  facts  the  undersigned  must  repeat  the  decla- 
ration of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  the  interests  of  commerce  imperatively 
required  it  to  maintain  the  right  of  unrestricted  intercourse  with  that  part  of  the 
coast  of  western  Africa  extending  between  5^'  12'  and  8   south  latitude." 

The  advent  of  the  Portuguese  Government  to  the  Congo  and  to  the  adiacont 
territory  would  not  only  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country,  but  it  would  cause  the 
ruin  of  the  trade  and  blight  all  hopes  of  increased  intercourse  and  commerce  with 
the  tribes  of  the  interior.  Therefore  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Manchester 
respectfully  prays  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  maintain  toward  Portugal 
the  same  attitude  which  has  been  adopted  by  previous  British  Governments,  and 
that  British  merchants  may  receive  such  assurance  as  will  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue, without  hesitation  or  interruption,  the  extension  of  their  trade,  which  each 
year  is  becoming  more  valuable  to  this  country. 

This  chamber  is  also  desirous  of  urging  upon  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  its  anxiety  regarding  the  action  of  European  powers  in  making  exclu- 
sive treaties,  which  intertere  with  free  trade  and  navigation  in  Africa.  It  has 
been  informed  that  a  treaty  has  been  concluded  between  the  French  Government 
of  Senegal  and  the  King  of  Sego,  on  the  Niger,  excluding  all  other  nations  from 
trade  in  that  country  and  from  navigation  on  the  Niger  from  its  sources  to  Tim- 
buctoo.  Although  the  trade  at  present  existing  may  be  small,  traders  from  Gam- 
bia have  for  many  years  been  in  direct  communication  with  the  natives  of  the 
Sego  country.  It  is  within  400  miles  of  the  British  possessions  of  Gambia  and 
Sierra  Leone,  and  the  sources  of  the  Niger  are  within  200  miles  of  Bntish  territory. 

Hitherto  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  western  Africa  has  been  carried  on 
mainly  on  the  seacoast.  but  her  trade  is  gradually  extending  into  the  interior,  and 
the  farther  merchants  penetrate  inlnnd  the  more  they  find  the  natives  industrious 
and  desirous  of  peaceful  intercourse  and  trade.  The  interference  of  Her  Majesty's 
officers  is  seldom  required,  but  more  frequent  visits  on  their  part  to  the  different 
trading  stations  would  be  of  advantage,  as  British  merchants  feel  that  the  nature 
of  African  commerce  does  call  for  protection  and  fostering  attention  from  their 
Government, 

A  large  amount  of  capital  is  now  invested  in  the  trade  of  the  different  rivers 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  industry  of  this  district  has  a  considerable 
interest  in  its  prosperity.  This  chamber  would  therefore  view  with  deep  con(  ern 
countenance  given  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  any  action  of  foreign  ])owers 
which  might  tend  to  interrupt  the  free  course  of  trade  or  to  weaken  the  influence 
or  the  prestige  of  Great  Britain  with  the  natives  of  Africa. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordships  obedient,  very  humble  servant, 

John  Slaog,  President. 

The  right  honorable  the  Earl  Granville,  K.  G..etc., 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Foreign  OJJice,  London, 
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Foreign  Office.  June  SO,  1881, 

Sir:  I  am  directed  by  Earl  Granville  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  30th  ultimo,  containing  representations  as  to  the  action  of  certain  European 
powers  in  Western  Atrica«  with  special  reference  to  the  claims  pnt  forward  by 
Portugal  to  the  territory  lying  between  latitude  5'  12  and  8  south,  and  to  a  treaty 
said  to  have  been  concluded  between  the  Government  of  Senep:ai  and  the  King  of 
Sego  on  the  Niger,  and  I  am  to  inform  you  in  reply  that  your  communication  shall 
receive  due  consideration. 
I  am.  etc., 

T.  V.  Lister, 

The  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Manchester, 


To  the  right  honorable  the  Earl  Granville,  K.  Q.,  etc., 

Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  /State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  memorial  of  the  directors  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by 
their  chairman,  respectfully  showeth — 

That  your  memoralists  desire  respectfully  to  bring  under  your  lordship*s  con- 
sideration the  important  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  trade  of  the  southwest 
coast  of  Africa,  and  more  especially  in  the  commerce  with  those  native  countries 
where  Its  interests  are  threatened  under  pretensions  put  forward  by  European 
powers,  and  through  exclusive  treaties  being  made  with  native  chiefs  by  officers 
of  the  Government  powers. 

That  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  Western  Africa  has  permitted  Eng- 
land to  withdraw  its  fleet  almost  altogether  from  that  coast,  but  as  legitimate 
conmiercehas  supplanted  the  former  nefarious  traffic,  so  has  the  necessity  increased 
for  Great  Britain  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  native  chiefs  and  to  esert 
a  civilizing  influence  over  African  states,  whereby  the  commerce  of  England  in 
Western  Africa  will  be  fostered  and  rapidly  extended.  This  chamber  has  pre- 
viously addressed  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  occasions  when  the  freedom  and 
welfare  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  appeared  to  be  threatened,  and  only  recently 
communicated  its  views  relative  to  claims  put  forward  by  Portugal ,  on  that  country 
assuming  exclusive  rights  on  the  river  Congo  and  over  the  bordering  states.  The 
recent  expedition  of  the  International  Society,  under  Monsieur  de  Brazza,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  French  Government,  and  the  publication  of  a  treaty  entered  into  for 
the  annexation  to  France  of  territory  on  the  Congo  will,  as  your  memorialists 
would  humbly  submit,  justify  a  further  representation  regarding  the  future  free- 
dom of  the  trade  of  those  regions. 

Although  Her  Majesty's  consul  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Africa,  who  resides  at 
St.  Paul  de  Loando,  has  jurisdiction  over  the  native  states  to  the  north  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions,  he  has  not  at  his  disposal  the  means  of  watching  over  British 
interests  where  his  presence  is  most  needed,  and  especially  on  the  Con^o,  and  at 
those  ports  where  trade  flourishes  under  native  rule  along  a  coast  of  over  500  miles 
in  extent. 

This  chamber  would,  therefore,  respectfully  pray  that  your  lordship  will  favor- 
ably consider  the  necessity  for  the  appointment  of  a  resident  British  consul  or  con- 
sular a^ent.  whose  duty  shall  be  essentially  that  of  watching  over  the  interests 
and  trade  of  Great  Britain  on  the  Cou^o  and  on  the  neutral  coasts  between  the 
French  and  Portuguese  possessions,  and  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  visit  fre- 
quently and  to  maintain  constant  communication  with  the  natives  of  different 
tribes,  and  at  all  times  to  keep  Her  Maiesty  lully  informed  regarding  the  condition 
and  progress  of  trade,  this  chamber  would  venture  to  suggest  the  important  ad  van  t- 
a'^ea  to  be  derived  by  a  steamer  or  gunboat  being  permanently  stationed  on  1  he 
S(nith\vfst  coast  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  consul  or  consular  anient 
appointed  there.  By  this  means  respect  will  be  insured  for  the  Government  and 
for  the  (Nimmerce  of  (ire^t  Britain,  and  both  English  merchants  and  native  traders 
will  know  that  from  Her  Majesty's  representative  they  can  at  all  times  seek  for 
advice  in  any  aitliculties  or  disputes  which  may  arise. 

Through  ihe  important  discoveries  during  recent  years  on  the  Congo  and  on  its 
tributaries  greater  interests  than  those  ot  the  mdnstrv  of  Lancashire,  and  of  even 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  are  becoming  involved.  Europe  now  seeks  to  promote 
tluM'ivilization  and  enlierhtenmeut  of  Central  Africa,  and  to  extend  peacetul  inter- 
course with  its  vast  ])opu;ations.  Great  Britain  stands  amoTig  the  first  countries 
to  reap  the  advantages  of  this  development  of  trade,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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at  Manchester  wonld  be  among  the  foremost  to  snbmit  for  the  consideration  of 
your  lordship  the  important  prospective  interests  at  stake. 

Yoar  memorialists  would  therefore  pray  that  the  earnest  endeavors  of  Her 
Majesty's  GK)verument  may  be  directed  toward  promoting  a  friendly  understand- 
ing with  the  respective  Governments  of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
that  the  sovereign  and  territorial  rights  of  the  Congo  and  of  the  adjacent  neutral 
territories  may  be  respected  and  maintained,  and  that  in  future  there  shall  be  no 
interference  on  the  part  of  any  power  with  the  existing  freedom  of  navigation  and 
commerce  on  that  river  and  its  tributaries. 

And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

George  Lord,  President. 
Thomas  Browning,  Secretary. 

Manchester,  November  13, 1S82. 


Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Manchester,  January  20,  18SS, 

My  Lord:  On  the  13th  of  November  last  this  chamber  addressed  to  your  lord- 
ship a  memorial  on  the  affairs  of  the  southwest  coast  of  Africa,  praying  more 
especially  that  the  earnest  endeavors  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  might  be 
directed  toward  promoting  a  friendly  understanding  with  other  powers  in  order  that 
the  sovereign  and  territorial  rights  of  the  natives  of  the  Congo  and  the  adjacent 
neutral  territories  might  be  respected  and  maintained.  The  chamber  has  not  been 
favored  with  any  reply  to  this  memorial,  but,  since  last  addressing  your  lordship, 
has  learned  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  received,  and  views  with  favor- 
able consideration,  proposals  from  the  Government  of  Portugal  to  the  effect  that 
on  certain  concessions  being  made  by  her  she  shall  be  allowed  to  annex  the  whole  of 
the  native  territory  lying  between  latitude  5  12  and  latitude  8  south,  including 
the  river  Congo.  If  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  t>e  given  to  such 
annexation,  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  during  the  whole  of  this  century  w^ill  be 
reversed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  now  conducted  on  the  southwest  coast 
of  Africa  must  fall  under  the  control  of  Portugal.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remind  your  lordship  that  although  Portugal  has  for  centuries  held  700  miles  of 
coast  line  ot  adjacent  territory  on  the  west  coast  and  1,200  miles  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  she  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  developing  any  important  legitimate  trade, 
nor  even  civilization,  in  her  African  possessions;  and  this  chamber  can  not  but  feel 
that  her  present  pretensions  are  being  ur^ed  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  a 
great  measure  because  Portugal  sees  that  the  real  and  substantial  progress  of  trade 
which  has  been  going  on  during  the  past  thirty  years  extends  over  this  small  strip 
of  territory  to  the  north  of  her  dominions.  Also,  since  the  discovery  of  Mr.  H.  M. 
Stanley  of  the  importance  of  the  river  Congo,  Portugal  fears  that  the  future  com- 
merce of  the  inter. or  of  Africa  will  pass  through  channels  where  civilization  is 
extending,  and  where  there  is  no  hindrance  to  the  freedom  of  trade  and  navigation. 

The  chamber  would  call  the  attention  of  your  lordship  to  the  British  customs 
returns,  which  show  that  the  average  direct  exports  of  Great  Britain  to  the  whole 
of  the  Portuguese  possessions  both  in  East  and  West  Africa,  extending  over  1,900 
miles  of  coast  line,  have  not  exceeded  during  the  past  eight  years  ( 1874-1 8S1,  inclu- 
sive) £180,000  per  annum:  while  it  is  estimated  by  merchants  engaged  in  the 
trade  that  there  are  exported  annually  three  times  that  amount  of  British  manu- 
factures solely  to  the  Congo  and  the  adjacent  native  territory.  It  is  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  banks  of  this  important  river  and  outlet  from  the  center  of  Africa,  and 
to  the  sole  control  over  this  branch  of  British  trade,  that  the  sanction  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  now  sought  by  Portugal.  Although  this  chamber  has 
on  several  previous  occasions  prayed  Her  Majesty's  Government  not  to  recop^nize 
these  pretensitms  of  Portugal,  it  would  fail  in  its  duty  to  the  important  interests 
which  it  represents  were  it  to  delay  submitting  to  your  lordship  a  respectful  but 
earnest  ])rote8t  against  the  recognition  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  any 
annexation  of  the  native  territories  both  on  and  adjacent  to  the  Con«?o,  and  also 
against  the  sanction  of  Her  Maje-»ty'8  Government  being  given  to  the  slightest 
interference  with  that  complete  freedom  of  navigation  and  commerce  which  for 
many  years  has  been,  and  is  still,  enjoyed  by  British  merchants  in  Western  Africa. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.,  Geo.  Loud,  Prvtsulent. 

Foreign  Office,  Febniary  .7,  JSS.?, 

Sir:  In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  yonr  letter  of  the  .?9th  ultimo,  relating  to 
the  position  of  atfairs  on  the  ('onjj:o.  I  am  directed  by  Earl  Granville  to  express  to 
yon  his  regret  that,  by  inadverieuce,  no  acknowledgment  was  sent  to  you  of  your 
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letter  on  the  same  subject  of  the  13th  of  November  last,  and  to  inform  you  that 
3*our  observations  will  receive  due  attention. 
I  am,  etc., 

T.  V.  LiSTEB. 

To  the  Secuetart  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Manchester, 


This  brings  us  down  to  the  present  month,  during  which  some  questions  on  the 
subject  have  been  asked  in  the  House  of  Comuions  by  the  Right  Honorable  Robert 
Bourke,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Mount  Temple.  I  think  it  is  imi)or- 
tant  to  people  interested  in  the  Congo  to  have  the  whole  of  Lord  Mount  Temple's 
question,  and  also  the  whole  of  Earl  Granville's  reply,  given  on  March  9  instant. 

THE  CONGO. 

"Lord  Mount  Temple.  I  wish  to  ask  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs 
whether  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of  Her  Majesty  s  Government  to  recogni  e  the 
claim  of  Portugal  to  dommion  over  the  territory  adjoming  the  river  Congo;  and, 
it  80,  whether  he  has  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  policy  that  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed in  that  territory  will  be  reversed  in  regard  to  the  slave  trade  and  freedom 
of  commerce?  1  have  been  prompted  in  this  matter  by  the  alarm  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  concerned  in  the  trade  of  this  district.  They  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  if  the  Portuguese  should  succeed  in  exercising  a  sovereign  jurisdictinn 
over  the  native  tribes  of  that  country,  the  restrictive  and  interfering  policy  which 
has  hitherto  been  characteristic  of  the  Portuguese  Government  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  existing  trade,  and  would  also  prevent  that  full  development  of 
it  which  is  now  anticipated.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  hereafter  the 
river  Congo  may  become  the  great  highway  of  the  inland  tribes,  who  are  indus- 
trious and  peaceful,  and  ready  to  enter  into  commercial  relationship  with  Euro- 
peans. 

"Earl  Granville.  I  am  glad  that  the  noble  lord  has  put  this  question,  because  I 
hope  it  will  enable  me  to  put  an  end  to  misapprehensions  which  seem  to  exist,  and 
wiiich,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  shared  by  himself  as  to  this  important  matter.  It 
appears  to  be  supi)08ed  by  some  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  propose  to  give 
up  a  vast  extent  of  territory  which  belongs  to  this  country,  with  some  vague  hope 
that  the  Portuguese  will  furnish  an  obstacle  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  other 
powers.  The  noble  lord  is  not  misinformed  to  this  extent,  but  even  he  has  consid- 
erable misapprehensions  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  think  it  is  unnatural  that  those 
who  have  taken  a  great  interest,  either  in  the  question  of  slavery  or  in  the  ques- 
tion of  religious  elt'orts,  or  of  questions  of  trade  and  commerce  in  these  countries, 
should  feel  most  sensitive  with  regard  to  any  proceedings  that  are  likely  to  be 
taken.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  the  interests  of  Europeans  on  the  Congo  and 
other  African  rivers  were  centered  in  the  desire  of  monopolizing  the  slave  trade. 
It  would  be  a  great  glory  for  this  country  that  she  took  the  lead  in  reversing  this 
policy ,  and  leading  the  way  to  a  sux)pression  of  this  abominable  traffic.  But  a  great 
chan*i:e  has  come  over  the  African  question.  The  labors  of  men  like  Livingston, 
Stanley,  and  others  have  given  us  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  character  of  central 
Africa,  and  of  the  populations  which  inhabit  it,  showing  that  there  are  great  capa- 
b  lilies  for  the  development  of  trade,  and  of  the  civilizing  effects  which  are  the 
result  of  commerce.  The  work  of  the  Philanthropic  International  Association,  in 
which  the  King  of  the  Belgians  takes  a  great  interest,  the  mission  of  M.  de  Brazza, 
the  increasing  trade  in  different  degrees  of  the  English,  the  Portuguese,  the  French, 
the  Germans,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Belgians,  on  the  Congo  and  its  banks,  are  acting 
as  a  stimulus  and  afford  grounds  why  no  reasonable  enueavors  should  be  neglected 
to  insure  ireedom  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  to  anticipate  possible  jealous- 
ies, which  so  easily  check  trade,  and  which,  under  the  pretenseof  securing  peculiar 
a«lvantages  to  some,  are  really  injurious  to  all.  Thei*e  is  much  now  which  is  not 
satisfactory  on  the  Congo.  In  those  territories  which  we  acknowledge  to  belong  to 
Portugal  complaints  are  made  of  high  duties,  of  a  differential  treatment  of  ttie  for- 
eign and  Portuguese  Hags,  of  arbitrary  fines,  and  other  vexations,  greatly  impeding 
c  )nimercial  intercourse.  On  the  Congo  itself  the  Portuguese  declare  that  the  slave 
trade  is  entirely  at  an  end,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  greatly  diminished — 
partly  owing  to  the  cessation  of  the  trans-Atlantic  demand  for  slaves,  partly  to  a 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  Government.  There  are  territories 
on  the  Congo  to  which  the  Portuguese  lay  a  claim  in  the  most  solemn  manner  in 
whicii  it  is  possible  for  a  nation  to  put  it  forward  by  diplomatic  declarations  and 
by  legislative  enactments,  but  which  have  been  as  constantly  repudiated  and 
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resisted  by  us  as  a  matter  of  right.  Successive  secretaries  for  foreign  affairs  have 
stated  that  the  fear  of  encouraging  the  slave  trade  and  the  danger  of  interference 
with  onr  commerce  were  the  political  reasons  which  induced  them  to  lay  further 
stress  on  the  matter  of  right. 

"  The  existing  state  of  these  territories  is  unsatisfactory  as  regards  the  present 
and  the  future.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many  respectable  firms  who  manage  to 
act  fairly  and  harmoniously  with  the  natives.  But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  there 
is  no  acknowledged  jurisdiction:  that  in  places  anarchy  prevails;  that  there  are 
cases  of  practical  slavery,  of  cruelty,  and  then  of  retaliatory  outrages  without  any 
opportunity  for  redress.  It  became  thus  a  matter  of  some  urgency  to  consider 
whether,  without  abandoning  our  position  as  to  the  matter  of  right,  the  political 
objections  to  which  I  have  alluded  could  in  any  way  bi  met.  An  important  inter- 
change of  views  took  place  in  lySl  between  our  minister,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert) 
Morier  and  M.  de  Serpa,  who  initiated  it.  Last  Octoi)er  M.  de  Serpa  renewed 
this  conversation.  The  chief  object  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  assenting  to 
the  renewal  of  the  conversation  was  stated  by  me'to  be  to  secure  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  the  civilization  of  Africa  by  the  extension  of  legitimate  commerce. 
The  PortUi<uese  Qovernmf^nt  declared  in  still  more  emphatic  terms  that  their 
objects  were  the  same.  They  gave  proof  of  their  being  in  earnest  by  express- 
ing their  assent  to  the  perfectly  free*  navigation,  not  only  of  the  Congo,  but  of 
other  African  rivers  which  are  arteries  of  trade,  and  agreed,  not  only  to  estab- 
lish in  the  territories  which  we  have  not  recognized  as  belonging  to*  Portugal, 
but  in  all  the  African  possessions  of  Portugal,  the  liberal  commercial  system 
which  was  established  in  1877  in  Mozambique. 

**The  general  principles  of  the  agreement  do  not  offer  any  difficulty;  but  I  am 
far  from  bemg  sure  of  coming  to  an  understanding  on  all  of  the  conditions, 
which,  in  our  view,  are  indispensable.  It  may  be  convenient  that  I  should 
state  wh^t  appear  to  us  to  be  essential  points.  I  need  not  say  that  the  agree- 
ment as  to  dealmg  with  slavery  must  be  complete.  Secondly,  it  is  necessary 
there  should  be  complete  security  that  undue  burdens  which  do  not  now  esist 
should  not  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  upon  mission- 
aries, shipowners,  or  traders.  I  said  that  it  was  supposed  by  some  that  we  are 
giviu'^  away  boundless  territory  which  belonged  to  us. 

**  We  do  no  such  thing.  W  hat  we  propose  is  that,  without  receding  from  the 
position  of  legality  as  to  the  right  which  is  claimed,  we  should  agree  on  the 
conditions  which  I  have  stated,  together  with  some  arrangements  of  a  satis- 
fjictory  character  as  to  Whydah,  t )  withdraw  our  objections  for  the  future  to 
Portuguese  jurisdiction  within  certain  defined  geographical  limits.  This  engage- 
ment ought  not  to  be  merely  of  a  bilateral  character.  We  will  give  our  whole 
support  to  Portugal  to  obtain  a  similar  assent  from  other  powers. 

**  I  am  far  from  being  certain  that  these  negotiations  will  be  successful,  but  if  a 
good  treaty  is  oVitained— and  a  bad  one  would  be  worse  than  nothing— I  believe 
we  shall  strengthen  the  general  ])rinciple  of  freedom  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce on  the  gi*eat  rivers  of  the  world,  and  that  in  Africa  itself  we  shall  greatly 
advance  the  interests  of  civilization  and  commerce.  It  has  been  asked  what 
security  shall  we  have  that  the  Portuguese  will  observe  the  conditions  of  any 
treaty?  This  is  an  argument  which,  it'  valid,  is  fatal  to  all  treaties.  [Hear, 
hear.  J  It  would  be  unbecoming  in  my  position  to  admit  that  this  result  would 
I  e  likely  to  happen:  but  admitting  it  hypothetically,  I  would  ask  how  we  should 
have  less  moral  and  physical  power  to  enforce  tne  conditions  of  a  treaty  to 
which  Portugal  has  consented  than  that  by  which  we  now  resist  the  claim  of 
sovereignty  which  Portugal  so  thoroughly  as.serts.  It  would  be  wrong  of  me 
to  go  into  great  details  on  matters  which  are  under  negotiation,  but  I  trust 
that  the  statements  which  I  have  made  of  the  general  character  of  the  nego- 
tiations will  l>e  sufficient  to  enable  this  house  to  judge  of  the  principles  on 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  acting.     [Cheers.]" 

******* 

At  the  present  time  the  Portuguese  have  no  rights  or  sovereignty  north  of 
the  river  Loge,  latitude  7'  50  south  (approximate),  so  nostrando  parte  du 
Congo  has  no  existence  within  the  boundaries  of  their  present  southwest  African 
colonies.  In  truth,  '*our  part  of  the  Congo,'*  as  they  euphoniously  call  it,  is 
quite  neutral,  and  the  merchants  trading  therein  protected  by  the  English  gun- 
boats on  the  station. 

Portuguese  rule,  if  allowed,  means  utter  confusion  and  vexatious  delays  in 
mercantile  business,  and  also  local  taxation  which  no  treaty,  if  entered  into, 
could  possibly  cover.  I  wish  to  most  emphatically  impress  upon  my  readers  this 
fact  of  local  taxation:  and  all  the  promises  Portugal  may  make  they  will  find 
means  to  breaV,  once  that  any  capital  is  launched  in  the  territories  they  now 
claim  and  would  hold. 
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At  the  capital  of  Portngnese  West  Africa  (St.  Paul  de  Loando)  the  municipal 
government  are  bankrupt,  and  very  oiten  there  is  not  enough  money  to  paj*  the 
employees*  wages.  The  Bank  Uitramarlno  refuses  to  lend  the  town  any  money, 
as  there  is  no  security  available  to  offer.  A  more  wretched  state  of  affairs  can 
scarcely  be  imagined. 

The  monopoly  given  to  the  Quanza  Steam  Navigation  Company  paralyzes  the 
trade  in  that  river  instead  of  largely  opening  up  its  very  wide  resources. 

(^ne  might  adduce  many  more  rather  less  striking  examples  of  Portuguese  mis- 
rule and  short-bighted  government:  but  my  English  readers  must  be  rather 
astounded  at  the  fact  that  domestic  slavery  exists  m  the  Afriian  colonies  of  Portu- 
gal, and  that  '*  colonials,"  or  rather,  in  other  or  plainer  words,  slaves,  are  shipped 
every  month  from  Catumbella  to  labor  and  die  at  St.  Thomas  on  the  line. 

All  these  plain  and  unvarnished  facts,  which  have  come  under  my  own  personal 
notice,  show  what  sort  of  things  go  on  where  Portugal  ruins  and  rules  her  African 
territories. 

I  consider  that  if  England  were  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  Portugal,  the  lat- 
ter once  established  would  seek  in  every  way  to  evade  the  terms  of  any  treaty  that 
might  be  entered  into.    Former  facts  go  to  prove  this. 

In  fact,  the  British  merchants  interested  in  the  west  and  southwest  coast  trade 
pray  that  Portugal  may  be  prevented  from  encroaching  in  any  way  whatsoever  on 
the  now  neutral  and  independent  teriitories,  where  the  natives  are  tranquil  and 
well  disposed,  and  where  the  greatest  of  all  civilizers,  English  free  trade,  flourishes. 


TREATY  OP  VIVL 

M.  August  Sparhawk,  agent  of  the  International  Expedition  of  the  Upper 
Congo,  acting  in  the  name  and  for  account  of  the  Comity  a  £tudes  of  the  Lower 
Congo,  and  Vivi  Mavungu,  Vivi  Mku,  Ngusu  Mpanda,  Benzane  Congo,  Kapita, 
have  come  together  the  18th  of  June.  18b0,  at  the  station  Vivi,  in  order  to  discuss 
and  to  decide  upon  certain  measures  of  common  interest. 

After  full  examination  they  have  arrived  at  the  dispositions  and  engagements 
which  are  embodied  in  the  present  treaty,  to  wit: 

Article  1.  The  aforesaid  chiefs  of  the  district  of  Vivi  recognize  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  Comit^  d*Etudes  of  the  Congo  should  create  and  develop 
in  their  states  establishments  calculated  to  foster  commerce  and  trade,  and  to 
assure  to  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  the  advantages  which  are  the  conse- 
quence thereof. 

With  this  object  they  cede  and  abandon,  in  full  property,  to  the  Comity  d*£tudes 
the  territory  comprised  within  the  following  limits:  To  the  west  and  north  and 
east  the  left  banks  of  the  river  Lulu,  and  to  the  south  the  districts  of  Kolu  and 
Congo. 

Art.  2.  The  chiefs  of  the  district  of  Vivi  solemnly  declare  that  these  territories 
form  an  integral  part  of  their  states,  and  that  they  are  able  freely  to  dispose  of 
them. 

Art.  8.  The  cession  of  the  territories  specified  in  the  last  paragraph  of  article  1 
is  consented  to  in  consideration  of  a  present  represented  by  the  following  articles 
and  ^oods  to  each  one:  A  uniiorm  coat,  a  cap,  a  coral  necklace,  a  knife;  and  a 
monthly  gift  to  Vivi  Mavungu  of  two  pieces  of  cloth;  to  Vivi  Mku  of  one  piece  of 
cloth:  to  Ngusu  Mpanda.  one  piece  of  cloth;  to  Benzane  Congo,  one  piece  of  cloth; 
to  Kapita,  one  piece  of  cloth. 

Art.  4.  The  cession  of  the  territory  includes  the  abandonment  by  them  and  the 
transfer  to  the  Comite  d'fetudes  of  all  sovereign  rights. 

Art.  .").  The  Comity  d'Etudes  engaiijes  itself  expressly  to  leave  to  the  natives  the 
free  enjoyment  of  the  lands  which  they  now  cultivate  to  supply  their  needs.  It 
promises  to  protect  them  and  to  defend  their  persons  and  their  property  against 
affi^res^ions  and  encroachments,  from  whatsoever  side,  which  shall  attack  their 
in<livi«lual  liberty  or  shall  seek  to  take  away  from  them  the  fruit  of  their  labors. 

Art.  0.  The  chiefs  of  the  district  of  Vivi  grant,  besides,  to  the  Comita  d*£!tudes — 

( 1 )  The  ct'ssion  of  all  the  routes  of  communication  now  open  to  or  to  be  opened 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  th  ir  states.  If  the  comite  deems  it  proper  it  shall 
have  the  right  to  establish  and  I'^vyfor  its  own  profit  tolls  upon  said  routes  to 
defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  u.eir  constr notion.  The  routes  thus  opened  shall 
embrace,  besides  the  routes  properly  so-called,  a  breadth  of  twenty  meters  right 
and  left  therefrom.  This  breadth  constitutes  ])nrt  of  the  cession,  and  shall  be, 
like  the  route  itself,  the  property  of  the  C^omitc'  d'fitude. 

(2)  The  right  of  trading  freely  with  the  natives  who  form  part  of  their  states. 
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(8)  The  rififht  of  cnltiyating  uDOCcnpied  lands;  to  open  np  the  forests:  to  cnt 
trees;  to  gather  India  rubber,  copal,  wax,  honey,  and  generally  all  the  natnral 
prodnctions  which  are  found  there;  to  fish  in  the  rivers  and  streams  and  water- 
cx>nr8ee,  and  to  work  the  mines. 

It  is  under8too<l  that  the  comity  can  exercise  the  several  rights  mentioned  in  the 
third  paragraph  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  states  of  the  chiefs  of  Vivi. 

7.  The  chiefs  of  the  district  of  Vivi  undertake  to  unite  their  forces  to  those  of 
the  comit6  to  repel  attacks  which  may  be  made  by  intruders,  no  matter  of  what 
color. 

The  chiefs,  not  knowing  how  to  sign,  have  put  their  marks,  in  the  presence  of 
the  witnesaeB  hereafter  designated  and  who  have  signed. 

SEAL. 


SKAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


Aug.  Spahiiawk. 
John  Kkkbhight. 
Frank  Mahoney. 
Geoffrey. 


TREATY  OF  LfeOPOLDVILLE. 


29th  of  April,  1883. 

We,  the  undersigned,  chiefs  of  the  district  of  N'Kamo,  of  Kuiswangi,  of  Kimx)e, 
and  of  all  the  districts  extending  from  the  river  Congo  to  Leopold ville  and  to 
Ntamo,  up  to  the  river  Lutess  and  the  mountains  of  Sama  Sankori,  have  resolved 
to  put  ourselves,  as  well  as  our  heirs  and  descendants,  under  the  protection  atid 
patronage  of  the  coviitt  d't'tudes  of  the  Upp:*r  Con<?o,  and  to  give  power  to  its 
representative  at  Miamo  to  reguLite  all  disputes  and  conflicts  that  may  arise 
between  us  and  foreigners  of  whatsoever  color,  residing  out  of  the  district  or  ter- 
ritory of  N'Kamo,  in  order  to  prevent  strangers,  animated  by  wicked  intentions 
or  ignorant  of  our  customs,  from  exciting  embarrassments  or  endangering  the 
peace  and  security  and  independence  which  we  now  enjoy. 

By  the  present  act  we  also  resolve  to  adopt  the  flag  or  the  comite  d'etudea  of  the 
Upper  Congo,  as  a  sign  for  eacti  and  all  of  us  that  we  are  under  its  sole  protection. 
We  also  solemnly  and  truly  declare  that  this  is  the  only  contract  we  have  ever 
made,  and  that  we  will  never  make  any  contract  with  any  European  or  African 
without  the  concurrence  and  agreement  of  the  coriute  d'etudea  of  the  Upper 
Congo. 
To  the  above  resolution  we  freely  put  our  marks. 

NoALiEMA,    his  X  mark. 

Makvri,         his  X  mark. 

NuMBi,  his  X  mark. 

Man  WALE,     his  X  mark. 

Nyasko,        his  X  mark. 

TREATY  OF  MANYANOA. 

During  the  palabre  held  at  Manyani^a  the  I3tli  of  August,  1882,  it  is  agreed 
between  the  members  hereinafter  designated  of  the  expedition  of  the  Upper 
Congo— 

Dr.  Eklward  Pechuel  Loesche.  chief  of  the  e.xpedition; 

Capt.  Edmund  Hanssens.  chief  of  the  division  of  Leopold-Manyanga; 

Lieut.  Arthur  Njles,  chief  of  Manjanga; 

First  Lieut.  Orban,  deputy  chief  of  Manyanga; 

Edward  Ceris,  assistant  of  Pechuel,  representing  the  comite  of  the  Upper  Congo; 
and  the  chiefs  hereafter  named  of  Manyanga— 

Makito,  of  Eintamba: 

Nkosi,  of  Kintami  a: 

Filankuni,  of  Kintamba; 

Maluka,  of  Kintamba; 

Kuakala,  of  Eintamba; 

Mankatula,  of  Kintainba-Kinibuku; 

Luamba,  of  Kintamba; 

In  the  name  of  their  aubje  ts. 

Article  1.  Hereafter  the  territory  of  Manyanga,  heretofore  lielononng  to  the 
chiefs  before  cited,  situated  north  and  soutli  of  the  river,  and  b  iunded  on  the  west 
by  the  stream  Luseto,  and  by  the  stream  Msua  Mungna  on  the  east,  shall  be  the 
sole  property  of  the  comite  d'etudes  of  the  Upper  Congo. 

Art.  IL  The  chiefs  and  their  8ul).iecta,  their  villages,  their  plantations,  their 
domestic  animals,  and  fishing  apparatus  shall  be  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  expedition. 

».  Doc.  231,  pt  6 18 
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• 

Art.  III.  In  all  political  affairs  of  the  populations  of  the  district  protected  and 
acquired,  their  quarrels,  differences,  elections  of  chiefs,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  member  of  the  expedition  who  shall  be  present  at  the  station. 

If  the  people  of  Manyanga  shall  be  attacked  by  neighboring  tribes,  the  expedi- 
tion shall  defend  their  women  and  children  and  their  property  by  all  the  means 
in  their  power.  If  the  expedition  shall  be  attacked  by  anotner  tribe,  the  men 
shall  be  bound  to  defend  the  station. 

Art.  IV.  In  consequence  of  the  rights  acquired  and  protection  afforded,  no 
stranger  whatsoever  can  build  or  open  a  road  or  carry  on  commerce  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Manyanga. 

Art.  V.  At  the  request  of  the  chief  of  the  station,  the  chief  of  the  district  shall 
put  at  his  disposition  the  necessary  number  of  laborers— men  or  women — for  the 
work  of  the  station  and  the  service  of  the  caravans. 

Art.  VI.  Besides  the  sum  stipulated,  which  has  been  remitted  in  goods  to  the 
assembled  chiefs  in  payment  for  their  territories,  and  for  which  they  have  given 
a  recei])t,  the  chiefs  shall  receive  monthly  presents  on  condition  that  they  remain 
true  friends  and  voluntarily  perform  the  services  asked  of  them. 

Art.  VII.  The  first  chief  of  Manyanga,  Makito,  residins:  at  Kintamba,  receives 
the  flag  of  the  expedition,  which  he  will  raise  in  his  village  in  sign  of  the  protec- 
tion exercised  by  the  expedition. 

(Here  follow  the  crosses  and  signatures.) 

TREATY  WITH  THE  KINO  OF  NIADI. 

Stephanietnlle, 

Between,  on  the  one  side.  Captain  John  Qrant  Elliott,  commissioner  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  comiU  (Vitudes  of  the  Upper  Congo,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
King  M'Wuln  M'Boomga,  King  of  Niadi,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his 
heirs  and  successors,  the  following  contract  has  been  made  and  signed  in  the 
presence  of  the  witnesses  whose  signatures  are  below  given: 

Article  I.  The  party  first  named  engages  himself  to  make  to  the  second  party 
named  above  an  immediate  payment  of  GO  yards  of  savelist^  20  pieces  of  superior 
stuffs,  8  pieces  of  ratteen  stuff,  and  a  keg  of  powder.  He,  moreover,  engages  to 
make  to  the  above-named  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  successors,  a 
monthly  payment,  which  shall  commence  in  four  months,  with  arrears  from  the 
date  of  this  contract,  of  four  pieces  of  stuffs,  and  to  continue  always  this  payment, 
if  in  compensation  therefor,  the  party  of  the  second  part,  in  his  name  and  In  that 
of  his  heirs  and  successors,  makes  an  absolute  and  immediate  sale  of  a  certain  por- 
tion of  territorv  sketched  further  on,  described  in  Art.  2,  the  territory  selected  by 
the  first-named,  party,  and  over  which  the  flag  of  the  comM  d  etudes  of  the  Upper 
Congo,  that  is  to  say,  a  blue  flag  with  a  yellow  star  in  the  center,  has  been  raised. 

Art.  II.  The  country  ceded  by  the  above-named  article  is  described  below,  and 
accepted  by  the  contracting  parties.  Captain  John  Grant  Elliott  and  the  King. 

1.  Six  miles  towards  the  west,  from  the  junction  of  the  Niadi  and  the  Ludema, 
and  following  the  banks  of  the  Niadi  (Niari). 

2.  Ten  miles  from  the  same  confluence,  towards  the  south,  and  following  the 
banks  of  the  Ludema. 

3.  Ten  miles  towards  the  east,  from  the  confluence  above  named,  and  following 
the  course  of  the  Niadi  (Niari). 

4.  Ten  miles  towards  the  south,  from  the  same  confluence,  and  following  the 
Ludema. 

5.  Ten  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Niadi  (Niari),  on  each  side  of  that  point  of  the 
Niadi  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ludema,  running  back  five  miles  towards  the 
north. 

Grant  Elliott. 
WULN  M'BooMaA« 
Witnesses: 

Von  Siiaumann, 

LE(4AT. 

Destbain. 
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to  fill  np  the  sap  between  the  llnaaof  tba 
Koiloo  and  the  Conga 


FOBTY-NIKTH  CONGBESS,  FIB8T  8B8SI0V. 

Karch  84,  188a 

[Senate  Report  No.  27S.] 

Mr.  Edxnimds,  from  the  Committyee  on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted 
the  following?  report: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whieh  was  referred  on  the 
16th  of  December  last  the  petition  of  J.  I.  Rodriguez  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Cirilo  Poublo,  alleged  to  be  a  naturalized  American  citizen  and  to  be 
imprisoned  by  the  Spanish  authorities  in  the  island  of  Cuba  on  the 
charge  of  treason,  etc.,  respectfully  reports: 

That  it  apf)cars  from  the  papers  and  correspondence  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  Pouble  went  to  Cuba  some  time  in  November,  1884, 
and  was  there  immediately  arrested  and  imprisoned  on  the  charge 
before  mentioned,  or  charges  of  that  character,  and  that  down  to  the 
latest  reports,  about  December,  1885,  his  trial  had  not  been  had.  The 
committee  is  satisfied  that  the  Department  of  State  and  the  consul- 
general  of  the  United  States  at  llabana  have  exercised  every  prao- 
ticable  diligence  and  exertion  to  bring  the  case  of  Pouble  to  a  s^edy 
trial  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Spain  and  with  the  treaty  stipula- 
tions  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  existing  on  the  subject, 
and  that  every  effort  has  been  m^ide  by  the  Department  and  consul- 
general  to  make  the  situation  of  the  accused  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
and  to  give  him  every  practicable  assistance. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  that 
at  present  calls  for  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  or  of  Congress. 
If  there  should  be  much  further  delay  in  the  trial  of  Pouble  it  will 
become  a  subject  for  very  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

At  present  the  committee  asks  to  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  petition. 


April  20,  188a 
[Senate  Report  No.  88S.] 

Mr.  Sherman,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted 
the  following  report: 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
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(S.  1991)  supplementary  to  and  amendatory  of  "An  act  to  execute  cer- 
tain treaty  stipulations  relating  to  Chinese,"  approved  May  6, 1882,  as 
amended  by  an  act  to  amend  said  act,  approved  July  5,  1884,  having 
considered  the  same,  beg  leave  to  report  it  back  with  recommendation 
that  it  be  amended  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  of  the  first  section,  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "  The  words '  Chinese  laborer '  and  '  Chinese  laborers,'  wherever 
used  in  this  act  or  in  the  acts  to  which  this  act  is  supplementary  or 
amendatory,  shall  be  held  to  include  and  mean  any  laborer  of  the 
Chinese  race,  without  regard  to  the  Government  to  which  such  laborer 
may  owe  allegiance  and  without  regard  to  the  port,  place,  or  country 
from  which  such  laborer  may  come  to  the  United  States;  and  the  words 
'  Chinese  passenger,'  wherever  used  in  this  act  or  the  acts  to  which  this 
act  is  supplementary  or  amendatory,  shall  be  held  to  include  and  mean 
all  persons  of  the  Chinese  race,  without  regard  to  the  Government  to 
which  they  may  owe  allegiance  or  the  port,  place,  or  country  from 
which  they  may  come  to  the  United  States." 

Strike  out  of  lines  109,  110,  and  111  in  section  3  the  words  "at  any 
time  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  certificate, 
but  not  afterwards." 

Strike  out  of  lines  130,  131,  132,  133,  134,  135,  136, 137,  138,  and  139 
the  words  "That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and  falsely  alter  or 
substitute  any  name  for  the  name  written  in  such  certificate,  or  forge 
any  such  certificate,  or  knowingly  transfer,  utter,  or  have  in  posses- 
sion, with  intent  to  use  the  same,  any  forged  or  fraudulent  certificate, 
or  falsely  personate  any  person  named  in  any  such  certificate,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  and  imprisoned  in 
a  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  five  years." 

Strike  out  of  lines  175  and  176  of  said  section  3  the  words  "at  any 
time  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  certificate." 

Transpose  sections  4  and  5,  so  that  section  5  shall  become  section  4 
and  section  4  shall  become  section  5. 

Insert  in  line  7  of  section  4  (transposed  and  now  become  section  5), 
after  the  word  "upon,"  the  following  words,  "his  or  her  application, 
and  upon ; "  strike  out  of  line  9  of  said  section,  after  the  word  * '  laborer" 
and  before  the  words  "shall  issue,"  the  word  "and; "  strike  out  of  lines 
19,  20,  21,  and  22  of  said  section  the  words  "The  purpose  and  effect  of 
such  certificate  as  evidence  shall  be  the  same  as  is  provided  in  the  cases 
of  similar  certificates  issued  to  Chinese  laborers;"  strike  out  of  line  22 
of  said  section,  after  the  word  *  *  certificate  "  and  before  the  words  *  *  shall 
be,"  the  words  "as  herein  described;"  strike  out  of  line  22  of  said  sec- 
tion the  word  "the  "  which  follows  the  words  "shall  be,"  and  out  of  line 
23  of  said  section  the  word  "  only  "  which  precedes  the  word  "  evidence," 
and  insert  in  lieu  of  the  two  words  "the  only,"  stricken  out,  the  word 
'\sufficient;"  and  strike  out  of  lines  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  and  30  of  said 
s*»(ition  the  words  "All  the  provisions  relating  to  certificates  issued  to 
Chinese  laborers,  and  to  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  issued,  and  all  the 
restrictions  and  limitations  therein  contained,  shall  be  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  certificate  provided  for  in  this  section  and  to  the  parties  to 
whom  they  are  issued." 

Insert,  after  the  word  "aforesaid,"  in  lines  23  and  24  of  section  7  of 
said  biU,  the  following  words:  "But  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  preclude  a  judicial  inquiry  into  and  determination  of  the  right  of 
any  person  to  come  into  the  United  States." 

Insert,  in  line  2  of  section  8  of  said  bill,  after  the  words  "  no  master," 
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tlie  words  ''or  other  person  in  charge,''  and  insert,  in  the  said  line, 
after  the  words  "any  vessel,"  the  word  "  whether; "  strike  out  of  lines 
3  and  4  of  said  section  the  words  "a  citizen  of  any  foreign  country," 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  *'  an  alien;"  strike  out  of  line  10 
of  said  section  the  words  **  shall  any  person  leave  any  foreign  port  or 
place  and,"  and  insert  at  the  end  of  said  section,  and  so  that  it  may 
form  a  part  thereof,  the  following:  **Any  x)erson  violating  the  pro- 
visloim  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
Bhall,  for  each  passenger  so  taken  on  boanl  and  brought  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  exceeding  the  number  of  one  passen- 
ger to  every  50  tons  of  the  registered  tonnage  of  such  vessel,  he  fined 
$500,  and  may  also  be  imprisoned  for  not  exceeding  six  months.  That 
the  amount  of  the  several  penalties  imposed  by  this  section  shall  be  a 
lien  on  the  vessel  violating  the  same,  and  such  vessel  shall  be  libeled 
therefor  in  the  district  court»  of  the  United  States  within  which  district 
such  vessel  shall  arrive  or  be  found." 

Strike  out  all  of  section  9  of  said  bill,  and  amend  the  numbering  of 
section  10  .of  said  bill,  so  that  it  will  read  ^'Sec.  9;"  insert  in  line  5  of 
Haid  section,  after  the  word  ^'Government,"  the  words  **or  any  other 
Government,"  and  after  the  word  **  thereof,"  in  the  said  line,  iniaert 
the  words  **or  their  bpdy  or  household  servants." 

Amend  section  11,  so  that  the  numbering  thereof  shall  read  ^^Seo. 
10." 

Amend  section  12,  so  that  the  numbering  thereof  shall  read  ^'Seo. 
11." 

And  the  committee  recommend  that  the  bill  as  so  amended  do  pass. 


May  6,  1886. 

[Senate  Report  No.  Oil.] 

Mr.  Frye,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted  the 
following  repoi't : 

Your  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was  referred  Senate 
bill  1G16 — a  bill  "to  promote  the  political  progress  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  American  nations" — have  considered  the  same,  and 
report  the  accompanying  bill  as  a  substitute  therefor,  with  a  favorable 
recommendation. 

Your  committee  annex  and  make  a  part  of  their  report  the  aooom- 
panying  statements  of  the  United  States  commissioners  to  South  and 
Central  America,  made  before  them,  together  with  certain  extracts 
from  the  testimony  taken  by  said  commissioners  in  their  investigation. 


Remarks  of  S.  O.  TirACUER  befork  the  subcommittee  op  the  Committbron 
Foreign  Rei.ations  upon  the  bill  introduced  by  Hon.  Wiluam  P.  Fryb 
entitled  "An  act  to  promote  the  political  progress  and  oommbboial 
prosperity  of  the  American  nations." 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  measure  l)efore  the  committee  is  in  part  the  outgrowth  of 
the  act  of  CongreRS  of  July  7,  1884.  providing  for  a  commission  to  the  States  of 
Central  and  South  America  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  modes  of  pro- 
moting more  intimate  international  and  commercial  relations  between  tnose 
countries  and  our  own. 

Having  filled,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  ]iosition  of  commissioner  nnder  that  law  to 
those  countries,  yon  have  kindly  invited  me  to  place  before  yon  the  lesnlts  of  n^ 
observations  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable  to  the  proposed  legislation. 
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In  the  final  report  of  that  commiBsion  I  have  at  some  length  endeavored  to 
^ther  into  a  readable  review, the  most  obvions  reflections  flowing  from  the  long 
journeys  and  many  interesting  interviews  with  the  leading  officials,  merchants, 
and  educated  men  in  those  parts.  To  what  I  have  there  said  I  now  add  such 
observations  as  seem  to  me  pertinent  to  the  question  before  the  committee. 

ITS  IMPORTANCE  IN  SOLVING  THE  INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEM. 

The  question  before  the  committee  is  one  whose  magnitude  and  far-reaching 
importance  can  not  be  too  earnestly  considered. 

It  brings  into  view  questions  affecting  our  own  welfare  as  a  nation,  casting 
light;  upon  the  solution  of  a  grave  and  ever-urgent  problem.  The  industrial  oul^ 
look  of  our  land  is  not  one  of  entire  sunshine.  There  are  more  laborers  than  there 
is  work  for  them  to  do.  Where  one  man  is  discharged  from  almost  any  of  the 
manual  occnpations  there  waits  one  to  take  his  place. 

The  inflow  of  laborers  from  other  lands  to  this  is  no  more  a  great  need.  In 
every  department  of  industrial  life  there  is  production  beyond  consumption. 
Labor  is  struggling  to  hold  its  position  and  is  fearful  of  being  displaced  or  of  losing 
its  present  ground.  The  products  of  farm,  shop,  and  factory  were  never,  within 
the  memory  of  this  generation,  so  low  as  they  are  now.  In  some  branches  of  pro- 
duction there  is  a  slight  reaction  from  the  paralysis  of  the  past,  but  on  the  whole, 
as  never  before,  our  future  growth,  peace,  and  tranquillity  depend  on  finding 
more  consumers  for  what  we  have  to  sell.  In  this  measure  there  is  an  effort  to 
open  to  our  producers  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  wealth  an  adequate 
market. 

In  yain  do  we  turn  our  eyes  to  any  other  part  of  the  world  for  a  people  who  at 
once  need  and  are  willing  to  take  from  our  farms,  looms,  forges,  ana  wells  of  min- 
eral oils  that  we  are  able  to  produce  and  spare.  The  nations  of  Central  and  South 
America  offer  not  alone  the  most  alluring  and  most  profitable  markets  whereby 
to  relieve  our  excessive  productions,  but  there  is  no  other  field. 

The  statesman  who  shall  secure  that  great  region  so  contiguous,  so  easilv 
reached,  and  bo  prolific  in  wants,  for  the  easy  disposition  of  our  merchandise  will 
be  entitled  to  the  highest  commendation. 

Labor  can  be  constantly  employed  at  fair  wages  when  what  it  produces  can  be 
sold  at  a  fair  profit.  This  condition  failing,  the  whole  fabric  of  society  suffers 
alarm.  There  is  no  crying  need  of  legislation  to  reconcile  one  element  of  our 
social  progress  with  another  when  there  is  employment  for  all  who  are  willing  to 
labor  at  a  remunerative  compensation. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  relations  between  employer  and  employee  will 
readily  adjust  themselves  when  the  venture  to  which  eacn  contributes  is  one  of 
gain  and  not  of  loss.  And  no  law  can  produce  harmony  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal when  the  enterprise  which  enlists  both  proves  disastrous. 

The  easy  way  and  the  only  way  out  of  the  complications  and  disappointments 
that  yearly  are  being  intensified  by  the  diminishing  profitableness  of  all  oar  indus- 
trial enterprises  is  to  seek  that  market  which  so  cordially  invites  us,  and  from 
which  with  strange  fatuity  we  have  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  averted  our 
thoughts. 

The  statistics  time  and  again  have  been  brought  before  the  public,  and  have  at 
much  length  been  represented  in  the  first  general  report  of  the  commission  to 
Central  and  South  America,  showing  how  dismally  meager  is  our  trade  with  those 
countries,  which  once  were  our  well-pleased  customers,  and  with  whom  we  could 
most  easily  reestablish  our  former  friendly  and  profitable  relations.  There  is  no 
need  of  enlarging  on  this  point.  It  presses  itself  upon  the  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  every  lawmaker  as  well  as  upon  the  whole  people. 

A  very  interesting  summary  of  our  trade  and  that  of  other  nations  with  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  was  published  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  January 
of  last  year.  It  is  a  brochure  comprising  statements  Nos.  17  to  41,  inclusive,  of 
the  quarterly  report  No.  1,  series  1884-85,  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistica 
Its  preparation,  Mr.  Nimmo  says,  grew  out  of  the  recent  demand  for  informa- 
tion by  Senators,  Representatives,  and  others  interested  in  the  trade  of  those 
countries.  To  the  condensed  statistics  there  presented  I  can  not  add  anything  of 
value  except  such  statements  as  pertain  to  suosequent  trade  relations.  These  are 
not  within  my  reach. 

Peace,  progress,  and  the  manifold  blessings  of  contented  producing  classes  wait 
on  the  footsteps  of  any  measure  that  shall  insure  to  our  laborers,  our  farmers,  and 
our  manufacturers  a  fair  chance  in  the  markets  of  Central  and  South  America. 
To-day  they  are  nearly  closed  against  them.  The  causes  of  this  denial  to  our  peo- 
ple of  an  easy  access  to  those  natural  depots  for  our  surplus  products  have  been 
set  out  very  fully  in  the  various  reports  the  commission  to  those  nations  has  sub- 
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mitted,  and  which  I  learn  will  in  a  few  days  be  received  by  Congress  from  the 
Government  Printing  House.    In  them  and  in  the  many  statements  subjoined  to 
each  of  them  will  be  found  the  remedies  for  the  deplorable  state  of  trade  in  those 
parts. 
Further  on  I  will  briefly  advert  to  these  causes.    I  only  now  state  the  fact. 

INTERNATIONAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  MEASURE. 

But  the  proposed  measure  rises  to  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  merely  seeking  a 
rich  and  permanent  outlet  for  our  surj^Ius  products.  It  proposes  to  secure  the 
"political  progress"  as  well  as  the  "commercial  prosperity'*  of  those  countries 
and  our  own.  And  yet  in  accomplishing  this  nobler  end  we  shall  certainly  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  the  other. 

I  can  not  on  this  point  say  more  than  quote  from  the  final  report  before  men- 
tioned: 

* '  The  scope  of  our  mission,  as  defined  by  the  act  of  Congress  creating  it,  embraced 
an  intjiiiry  into  '  the  best  modes  of  securing  more  intimate  international  and  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  several  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America.* 

•*  In  the  course  of  our  inquiries  we  became  convinced  that  it  is  (^uite  as  axiomatic 
that  commerce  derives  support  and  promotion  from  friendly  political  relations  as 
that  trade  quickens  international  unity.  They  mutually  aid  each  other.  What- 
ever tends  to  bring  into  kindly  accord  the  diplomatic  interests  and  aims  of  our 
country  and  those  of  our  American  neighbors,  whatever  unifies  our  national  pur- 
poses, benefits  commerce.  Mutual  confidences  in  matters  of  state  foster  ec^ual 
trusts  in  business  transactions.  Peoples  held  together  in  close  political  relatiODB 
naturally  have  a  greater  faith  in  the  fidelity  of  the  products  of  each  other.  CJon- 
fidence  lies  at  the  basis  of  every  business  operation  and  of  every  national  compact, 
and  where  it  is  found  wanting  in  one  it  will  not  be  strong  in  the  other. 

**  Necessity  or  profit  may  force  trade  into  a  channel  of  a  purely  business  char- 
acter where  international  respect  or  fellowship  is  slight,  but  commerce  fiourishefi 
much  more  naturally  and  vigorously  under  the  protecting  care  of  faithful  and 
constant  national  harmony  and  concord.  The  disruption  of  friendship  between 
nations  is  a  disaster  to  their  mutual  trade  interests.  As  we  write  this  report 
the  Spanish  people,  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  are  resolving  against  trade  with 
Germany  because  of  the  supposed  affront  in  the  seizure  of  the  Caroline  Islands. 
Other  things  being  equal,  trade  will  be  facilitated  by  warm  international  ties. 
Wi'te  and  just  diplomacy  will  aid  the  merchant  and  trader  as  much,  at  least,  as 
they  in  turn  can  promote  friendly  international  relations." 

OUR  EXAMPLE  FOLLOWED. 

That  nations  exert  an  unconscioas  infiuence  as  well  as  individuals  is  remarkably 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  republics  of  Central  and  South  Ameiica. 

A  people  far  removed  from  us  by  ethnic  conditions  and  civil  and  religious  train- 
inu:,  dwelling  in  cities  whose  foundations  were  laid  by  Cortez,  Alvaraao,  Pizarro, 
Valdivia,  and  Mendoza  a  century  before  Plymouth  Rock  and  twice  that  period  ere 
Bunker  Hill  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  turned  their  eyes  toward  our 
great  example  and  for  themselves,  after  heroic  sacrifice,  destroyed  the  rule  of 
the  rapacious  and  exacting  viceroy,  severed  the  ties  of  colonial  dependence,  and 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  foreign  customs  and  impositions  governments  in  imitation 
of  our  own. 

OUR  INDIFFERENCE. 

Yet  during  all  the  subsequent  years  our  country  has,  until  recently,  turned  an 
icy  look  upon  these  struggling  republics,  and  our  diplomacy  has  been  no  whit 
warmer  or  more  friendly  toward  them  than  it  has  toward  the  several  despotisms 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

While  we  have  been  a  conspicuous  propagandist  of  democratic  institutions  by 
our  deeds  of  self-deliverance  and  aggrandizement,  we  have  neglected  to  aid  by 
sympathy  and  counsel  those  who  were  eagerly  hoping  for  them. 

Overtures  for  a  more  kindly  fraternity  have  been  treated  by  us  with  silence,  and 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  these  peoples  to  draw  near  to  us  in  more  rapid  and  certain 
communications  have  been  met  by  cold  indifference. 

DESIRFJ^  FOR  A  CONVENTION. 

The  wonder  remains  that,  notwithstanding  all  this  neglect  to  cultivate  and 
encourage  those  nations,  they  still  admire  our  greatness  and  long  for  a  nearer  bond 
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of  union  and  fellowship.  Every  line  of  the  reports  of  the  many  conferences  held 
by  the  commission  with  the  representative  men  of  those  nations  shows  how  fer- 
vently and  with  what  glad  surprise  our  overture  for  a  convention  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  American  Ck)ntinent  was  welcomed. 

ATTITUDR  OF  CHILE. 

An  exception  may  possibly  be  noted  in  the  case  of  Chile.  Yet  I  think  that  as 
that  Government  exhibited  an  unwonted  desire  to  have  realized  two  objects  to  be 
considered  in  such  a  conference  and  which  can  be  more  readily  attained  through 
it  than  in  any  other  way,  namely,  the  adoption  of  a  common  silver  coin  which 
shall  be  current  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  also  the  pro- 
motion of  direct,  speedy,  and  fre^iuent  steam  navigation  between  the  ports  of  North 
and  South  America.  I  conclude  that  at  the  proper  time  Chile  will  not  only  assent 
to  such  a  convention,  but  will  be  represented  there  by  men  of  large  statesmanship. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  that  there  were  three  things  that  gave  to  the  mission  to 
Chile  less  of  warmth  than  it  received  in  other  States.  Chile  justly  regards  itself 
as  the  most  important  power  on  the  South  Pacific  coast.  In  the  intei'view  I  had 
with  the  President  and  his  cabinet  he  remarked  that  the  course  his  Qovernment 
should  take  on  the  matters  brought  forward  by  me  would  be  followed  bv  the  other 
powers  of  that  coast  and  that  consultation  with  them  was  needless.  It  happens 
that  Chile  was  the  last  instead  of  the  first  nation  visited  on  the  Pacific.  Again, 
the  letter  accrediting  the  commission  mentioned  three  persons  as  being  sent  to 
Chile  with  the  highest  diplomatic  rank.  Of  the  three  only  one  appeared.  The 
President  declined  to  recognize  the  telegraphic  permission  sent  by  Mr.  Bayard  to  the 
secretary  of  the  commission,  Mr.  Curtis,  to  act  as  commissioner  for  Ecuador,  Peru, 
and  Chile.  Here,  too,  was  a  cause  of  irritation  and  some  embarrassment.  To  this 
must  be  added,  as  I  was  informed  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Logan,  a  certain  coolness 
growing  out  of  the  apprehension  that  with  the  change  of  administration  in  our 
country  would  come  an  earnest  effort  by  our  Government  to  enforce  upon  Chile 
the  pajrment  of  various  claims  of  our  countrymen  for  alleged  losses  suffered  by 
them  m  the  war  between  Chile  and  Peru.  I  believe  to  these  apparently  minor 
matters  was  owing  the  somewhat  defensive  and  noncommittal  attitude  of  Chile. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  there  being  present  at  the  convention  when  called  by  our 
country  representatives  from  every  one  of  the  Wes'ern  powers  and  that  these  del- 
egates will  be  men  of  great  weight  at  home  in  all  the  matters  affecting  their 
foreign  relations. 

OPINIONS  OF  LEADING  MEN. 

To  be  persuaded  of  this  I  need  only  quote  utterances  of  the  public  men  of  those 
lands  on  the  relations  that  do  or  should  obtain  between  their  country  and  ours. 

In  1879  the  executive  power  of  the  Argentine  Republic  sent  to  Congress  a  mes- 
sage urging  a  subsidy  to  be  granted  to  establish  a  line  of  steamers  between  the 
ports  of  the  La  Plata  and  our  own.    In  it  occurs  the  following  passage: 

**The  executive  power  considers  it  useless  to  dilate  on  the  considerations  upon 
the  advantages  of  a  direct  communication  with  the  most  powerful  commercial 
and  free  nation  that  has  best  realized  the  forms  of  government  that  we  have 
accepted,  following  precisely  its  example.  This  other  market  that  opens  itself  is 
a  new  interchange  for  the  men,  the  ideas,  and  the  products." 

The  President  of  Chile,  in  responding  to  the  address  I  made  at  the  time  I  was 
presented  to  him,  among  other  things,  said  as  follows: 

"  The  extraordinary  progress  of  the  United  States,  independent  of  the  advantage 
gained  by  the  extension  of  its  area,  of  its  geographical  position,  and  the  elements 
which  constitute  its  social  organization,  is  due  to  the  liberal  institutions  under 
which  the  people  are  governed,  and  by  which  it  has  been  proven  that  the  free 
people  are  those  that  really  prosper,  and  are  the  only  ones  that  have  peace  as  the 
essential  condition  of  material,  intellectual,  and  moral  progress. 

**The  South  American  republics  when  they  made  themselves  free  had  in  the 
northern  zone  an  authority  they  could  consult  and  an  example  they  could  follow. 
If  owing  to  reasons  which  are  well  understood  they  could  not  copy  the  edifice 
you  have  framed,  they  have  alwavs  endeavored  at  least  to  inspire  in  their  own 
people  the  ideas  which  have  enabled  you  to  advance  so  resolutely  on  the  road  of 
human  libertv  and  progress.  If  on  this  road  so  happily  trodden  the  American 
constellation  has  added  to  its  stars,  it  is  also  true  that  the  southern  star,  follow- 
ing with  no  less  certainty  in  the  same  heavens,  and  pursuing  the  same  purpose, 
shines  to-day  with  greater  splendor  and  shows  that  we  have  not  been  amiss  in 
seeking  the  path  to  glory,  liberty,  and  prosperity." 
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Not  less  earnest  and  admiring  were  the  words  of  the  President  of  Qoatemala, 
as  witness  the  following  from  his  response  of  welcome  to  onr  mission: 

"It  is  the  source  of  the  greatest  gratification  to  me  to  receive  from  your  hands 
the  autograph  letter  by  which  his  ExcHllency  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  accredited  you  as  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary  to  my 
Go\  ernnient.  From  the  very  beginning  we  have  embraced  with  the  greatest  ardor 
the  plan  of  the  American  Congress  to  send  a  commission  to  the  Spanish  American 
republics  for  the  purpose  of  securing  more  intimate  and  friendly  relations  between 
them  all. 

"  Such  a  noble  and  elevated  purpose  can  not  but  have  the  sincerest  sympathy 
and  cooperation  from  all  those  who  desire  the  progress  of  the  several  nations  of 
tlie  New  World,  so  that  in  having  the  honor  to  receive  you  and  give  you  a  most 
affectionate  welcome,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  you  will  find 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  the  peoi)le  of  Guatemala  a  sincere  disposition 
to  aid  in  the  success  of  your  most  important  mission. 

"  The  grand  Republic  of  the  United  States  is  the  natural  market  for  the  differ- 
ent products  we  export,  and  they  should  find  in  your  rich  and  populous  country 
consumers  who  are  able  to  send  us  in  return  the  great  variety  of  their  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  products  with  benefit  to  the  producers  and  consumers  of 
both  countries. 

**  Guatemala  has  always  endeavored  to  maintain  the  greatest  harmony  with 
the  nations  which  honor  us  with  their  friendship,  and  it  has  always  endeavored 
very  especially  to  strengthen  more  and  more  the  cordial  relations  which  have  for- 
ever existed  between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  so  that  when  yon  come, 
vested  with  an  exalted  duty  by  the  grand  American  Government,  inspired  with 
the  l)enevolent  sentiments  which  you  have  just  uttered,  I  have  the  honor  to  con- 
gratulate myself  upon  your  arrival,  and  promise  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  make 
your  visit  a  success,  and  enter  into  bonds  with  you  to  unite  more  closely  two  peo- 
ples which  by  their  analogous  institutions,  by  their  geographical  positions,  and 
many  other  circumstances  and  considerations,  should  establish  a  more  active  and 
lucrative  commerce." 

Without  wearjring  you  with  these  iterations  of  the  desire  of  the  American  peo- 
ples visited  by  the  commission  to  realize  such  results  as  are  proposed  in  this  meas- 
ure, I  will  content  myself  by  adding  the  following  from  the  President  of  Mexico, 
a  most  progressive  and  enlightened  statesman: 

*'  Mr.  Commissioner  Thacher  then  quoted  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  relating  to  an  international  congress  of  delegates  from  the  several  nations 
of  the  American  hemisphere,  and  asked  the  views  of  President  Diaz  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  such  a  congress,  and  his  opinion  as  to  the  topics  which  it  should  con- 
sider. 

*'  To  this  President  Diaz  replied  that  the  suggestion  was  an  old  one,  and  had 
many  times  been  considered  by  the  Mexican  Government,  which  he  believed  had 
always  favored  it.  He  recited  his  recollection  of  the  several  attempts  made  in 
this  direction,  beginning  with  Bolivar's  plan  of  \S'i\,  and  the  attitude  ipresented 
on  each  occasion  by  the  several  administrations  in  his  own  country,  showing  great 
familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  proposition.  He  said  he  had  always  hoped  such 
an  international  congress  would  be  sometime  held,  as  he  believed  great  good 
could  be  accomplished  if  all  the  American  rt'publios  would  consent  to  send  del- 
egates to  meet  upon  an  equal  footing  and  agree  upon  measures  for  the  common 
welfare. 

"  The  chief  object  to  be  discussed  at  such  a  gathering  would  naturally  be  a 
method  of  arbitration  by  which  international  differences  could  be  peacefully 
adjusted,  and  another,  equally  important,  was  to  confine  American  trade,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  American  nations." 

I  venture  on  one  more  quotation.  It  is  a  paragraph  from  the  response  of  the 
President  of  Venezuela: 

"  I  respond  in  the  most  frank  and  cordial  manner  to  the  expressions  of  good  will 
of  your  Government,  and  I  view  the  very  elevated  object  of  your  mission  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  great  importance. 

•'  Venezuela  and  the  United  States  have  the  same  institutions,  the  same  history. 
They  produced  the  immortal  George  Washington,  **the  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,"  and  Venezuela  produced  the  immortal  Bolivar,  the  father  of  five 
republics  freed  by  the  impulse  of  stupendous  efforts.  Both  of  them  honored  by 
the  recognition  of  the  two  confederacies,  they  are  to-day  the  faithful  representa- 
tives of  the  association  of  our  interests  and  aspirations— equality  before  the  law 
and  the  truth  of  democracy. 

*'  With  these  lofty  motives  the  people  of  the  New  World  aspire  by  union  to  seek 
the  development  of  their  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity  and  to  cement  the 
alliance  of  views  and  intents  in  the  reign  of  equity  and  the  empire  of  jnstioe." 
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EFFICACY  OF  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION. 

The  twofold  object  unfolded  in  the  title  of  this  bill  will,  I  conceive,  in  a  large 
degree  be  realized  by  its  enactment. 

The  historic  fact  that  oar  example  has  led  to  the  creation  of  republics  striving 
to  realize  onr  progress  and  destiny  imposes  nxxon  ns  a  different  relation  to  those 
peoples  than  that  which  we  hold  to  otner  nations.  This  is  intensified  by  the  pro- 
pinquity of  these  constitutional  governments  and  by  the  fnrther  consideration 
that  while  we  have  forborne  giving  them  much  aid  or  comfort  in  the  past,  we 
have  quite  emphatically  rei^eated  our  objection  to  the  acquisition  by  any  European 
power  of  any  territory  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  is  that  relation  that  this  measure  proposes  to  exalt  in  the  eyes  of  the  world— 
to  give  it  form,  expression,  and  efficacy— to  assume  for  the  greatest  Republic  on 
earth,  if  not  the  greatest  nation,  a  significance  and  moral  power  toward  those 
states  which  have  found  in  her  antecedents  and  marvelous  development  a  model 
for  their  own  institutions  heretofore  forgotten  or  neglected. 

The  proposed  law  is  a  lofty  recognition  of  the  tnith  that  no  nation  with  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  can  live  to  itself  alone. 

It  is  this  international  aspect  of  the  proposed  congress  that  will  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind  to  its  deliberations,  and  will  make  it  in  many  respects  the  most 
remarkable  if  not  most  important  assemblage  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Its  benign 
objects,  when  contrasted  with  those  of  other  national  conferences  where  the 
repression  of  human  liberty  and  progress  were  the  bonds  of  the  confederating 
potentates,  will  add  to  its  work  dignity  and  crown  its  conclusions  with  the  wreath 
woven  for  that  which  ennobles  and  enlarges  humanity. 

DIFFERENT  PROPOSITIONS  OF  THE  BILL. 

The  first  and  seventh  propositions  of  the  bill  are  those  on  which  territorial  integ- 
rity and  national  tranquillity  depend.  Tiie  mind  at  once  sees  how  impossible 
national  dismemberment  or  aggressive  wars  would  be  under  the  provisions  fore- 
shadowed in  these  suggestive  topics. 

Peace  is  the  imperative  need  of  these  Spanish  republics.  The  tyranny  of  the 
mother  country  is  so  recent,  and  it  burned  so  deeply  into  the  subjected  provinces, 
that  their  chief  national  dislike  U  the  country  whence  came  the  viceroys  and 
rulers  over  them.  But  with  the  disappearance  of  the  Spanish  yoke  there  rose 
military  rulers  and  for  a  time  the  army  made  presidents  and  cabinets. 

A  government  founded  on  universal  and  intelligent  suffrage  can  not  even  yet  be 
said  to  be  fully  realized  in  some  of  the  Latin  nations  of  this  hemisphere. 

Against  violent  measures  of  any  kind  these  provisions  of  general  concord  would 
be  powerful  defenses. 

SAME  RESULT  AIDED  BY  PERSONAL  KNOWLEDGE  OF  OUR   INTERIOR  LIFE. 

It  is  in  this  direction  that  a  great  educating  force  would  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  delegates  from  our  sister  States  by  a  sojourn  in  our  midst  under  the 
hospitable  welcome  of  our  (Tovernment. 

Our  schools,  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  our  religious  life,  where  church 
and  state  are  totally  independent  of  each  other;  our  industrial  pursuits  and 
growths,  our  systems  of  internal  improvements— in  fine,  all  that  intense  personal 
freedom  of  thought  and  action  out  of  which  has  grown  our  present  commanding 
I)osition— would  profoundly  impress  our  visitors  and  they  would  carry  back  to  their 
own  lands  new  views  and  purposes. 

The  result  would  be  the  same,  in  part,  at  least,  as  that  I  pointed  out  in  the 
final  report  as  following  the  education  of  their  young  men  in  our  midst: 

''Every  year  there  are  delegations  of  young  men  from  each  republic  finding 
educational  homes  and  advantages  in  the  schools  of  Europe,  whence  they  bring 
\mck  at  least  far  less  accurate  ideas  about  and  love  for  American  institutions  than 
they  would  were  they  returning  from  our  colleges  or  higher  schools  of  learning. 
A  number  of  young  men  from  each  republic,  ingenious  and  eager  for  mental 
improvement  and  education,  annually  educated  in  our  midst,  familiarized  with 
our  progressive  life,  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  the 
comprehensiveness  of  our  energy,  would  in  a  few  years  make  a  marked  change  in 
the  knowledge  their  people  have  of  the  United  States. 

'*They  now  admire  our  greatness,  but  then  they  would  revere  the  benign  prin- 
ciplefi,  the  complete  tolerance,  and  the  singleness  of  purpose  and  aim  on  which 
the  whole  superstructure  of  American  growth,  power,  and  welfare  rests.  They 
wonld  feel  that  the  impulses  of  equality,  religions  toleration  and  independence, 
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and  tlio  isolation  of  Government  from  all  aims  save  tho.  e  essential  to  the  piotec- 
tiou  of  tlie  person  and  property  of  the  pe<)X)le.  were  the  secrets  of  a  power  and 
elevation  their  countrymen  so  much  applaud.  They  would  be  missionaries  return- 
ing to  their  countrymen  with  the  story  of  our  people,  life,  and  achievements,  and 
holding  them  up  for  imitation. 

"They  would  speak  of  the  filling  of  tho  great  offices  of  state  by  a  free,  uncoerced 
ballot  and  the  (luiet  acquiescence  of  55,000.000  of  people  in  the  will  of  the  majority. 
however  narrow  that  might  l3e.  What  more  powerful  argument  could  they  bring 
against  the  too  freciuent  revolutions  in  those  States  that  follow  their  recurring 
national  elections? 

"They  would  point  their  countrymen  to  schoolhouses  in  the  smallest  rural  dis- 
trict of  the  great  Republic,  as  in  the  most  i)opulou8  wards  of  its  thronged  cities: 
to  the  schools  of  art,  technology,  industrial  pursuits,  and  classical  and  scientific 
a('<inisitions,  whereby  the  blessings  of  a  free  education  are  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  child  in  the  land.  They  would  tell  their  people  of  a  State 
where  every  form  of  religious  faith  is  protected,  but  not  sppported  by  law,  and  yet 
wliere  the  spires  of  churches,  temples,  and  cathedrals  rise  alwve  the  roofs  of  every 
city  and  the  groves  of  every  village,  liamlet,  and  neighborhoo<l,  scarcely  out  of 
sigiit  of  the  traveler  as  he  passes  from  ocean  to  ocean.  What  stronger  motives  for 
the  independence  of  the  church  and  the  education  of  the  masses  could  they  place 
before  their  patriotic  countrymen?** 

To  this  end  the  delegates  should  be  shown  our  great  centers  of  trade  and  bnsi* 
n<?ss.  our  manufactories,  and  our  appliances  for  agricultural  development,  and  be 
a^lorded.  by  extended  tours  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast,  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf  o[  Mexico,  an  opportunity  to  behold  on  a  grand  scale  the  workings  of 
our  eliistic  institutions. 

COMMERCIAL   FEATURES  OK  THE  BILL. 

Turning  to  the  other  details  of  the  proposed  law.  we  find  they  tend  to  one  point — 
the  promotion  of  trade,  the  building  up  of  commercial  interests  by  and  between 
tho  consulting  Governments. 

This  lispect  of  the  matter  opens  a  wide  field  of  inquiry  and,  in  some  degree,  of 
speculation. 

The  pecularities  of  the  Latin  race  in  America  lead  it  away  from  manufacturing 
])ursuits.  Valencia  centuries  ago  imported  wool  from  England  and  returned  it  in 
cloths,  but  the  process  is  now  reversed. 

(ireat  Britain  manufactures  for  the  world,  and  Spain,  with  all  the  colonies  she 
planted,  contributes  to  her  commercial  supremacy. 

in  Spain  there  is  cheap  fuel  and  plenty  of  water  power.  In  Spanish  America, 
from  Mexico  to  Magellan,  there  are  few  coal  fields,  but  almost  everywhere  flowing 
streams,  furnishing  the  cheapest  and  most  abundant  power. 

Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes,  Uruguay,  and  portions 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  have  unfailing  and  enormous  stores  of  this  easily  used 
motor.  Yet  in  Costa  Rica  I  saw  only  two  water-driven  mills;  in  Guatemala  there 
were  a  few  more;  yet  not  one-thousandth  part  of  the  water  power  was  utilized. 
The  Himac  for  nearly  70  miles  is  a  dashing  cascade,  with  only  a  tannery,  a  brew- 
ery, and  possibly  a  few  other  industries  at  Lima,  holding  in  check  for  a  few  minutes 
its  rushing  flood. 

Chile  in  the  Mopo(;ho  and  the  Maipo  has  powerful  streams,  and  hundreds  of 
smaller  water  courses  find  their  way  to  the  ocean. 

T  10  report  from  Uruguay  calls  attention  to  its  internal  water  power,  and  the 
statements  submitted  with  the  report  from  the  Argentine  Republic  show  how 
immense  is  the  water  power  in  the  Gran  Chaco  region. 

We  must  conclude,  then,  that  tho  waiit  of  manufactured  products  in  these 
countries  grows  out  of  either  or  both  of  two  causes— the  one  a  disinclination  to 
take  up  the  patient,  steady  routine  of  daily  toil  necessary  to  successful  manufac- 
turing, and  the  other  a  greater  profitableness  in  other  more  congenial  pursuits. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  point,  1  may  say  that  it  is  safe  to  aver  that  these 
countries  will  for  years  bo  great  consumers  of  foreign  manufactured  goods. 

in  Chili  the  war  with  Peru  demoralized  the  soldiers,  many  of  whom  were  taken 
from  the  ordinary  pursuits,  and,  returning  from  their  conquest,  failed  to  take  np 
the  i)eaceful  avocations  they  left;  and  yet  Chile  is  l)eyoiid  doubt,  in  manufac^tories. 
the  New  England  of  South  America.  The  special  report  on  this  country  fully 
covers  this  question. 

In  any  trade  relations  we  may  establish  with  those  countries  we  may  reasonably 
count  on  the  i)ermanauce  of  the  demand  for  our  goods. 
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OUR  COMPETITORS. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  commerce  we  are  seeking  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
Great  Britain,  bnt  of  recent  years  another,  and  what  promises  to  be  a  more  formi- 
dable rival,  has  come  to  the  front. 

The  German  mannfactnrers,  intrenched  behind  encouraging  and  protecting 
legislative  walls,  have  pnshed  their  products  far  beyond  the  home  demand. 
Always  snre  of  their  own  market  without  competition,  they  have  turned  their 
unflagging  energies  to  secure  centei's  of  trade  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  They 
are  clever  imitators  of  every  new  invention,  of  every  improved  machine,  and  of 
many  of  the  most  useful  and  popular  goods  produced  in  the  United  States.  They 
send  out  counterfeits  of  the  famous  '*  Collins  "  wares,  even  to  the  very  brand; 
they  make  mowers  and  agricultural  implements  as  nearly  like  ours  as  possible. 
Our  sewing  machines  are  copied  by  these  people,  and  the  imitations  are  palmed 
off  on  the  South  American  trade  as  coming  from  the  United  States.  The  charac- 
ter and  ways  of  these  new  rivals  for  the  trade  of  our  neighbors  is  thus  graphically 
portrayed  by  our  former  consul-general  in  Mexico,  Mr.  iStrother,  and  I  may  add 
that  what  the  German  is  in  Mexico  he  is  in  all  the  other  Central  and  South 
American  nations. 

G^eneral  Strother  says: 

**  For  the  rest,  it  will  still  remain  with  American  manufacturers  and  merchants 
to  solve  the  question  of  successful  comi^etition  with  their  European  rivals,  the 
most  formidable  of  whom  at  present  are  the  Germans,  whose  commercial  estab- 
lishments are  more  substantially  planted  and  more  widely  extended  than  those  of 
any  other  foreign  nation.  And  it  may  be  well  here  to  note  their  methods  and  the 
causes  of  their  success.  The  German  who  comes  to  Mexico  to  establish  himself  in 
business  is  carefully  educated  for  the  purpose,  not  only  in  the  special  branch 
which  he  proposes  to  follow,  but  he  is  also  an  accomplished  linguist,  being  gener- 
ally able  to  converse  and  correspond  in  the  four  great  commercial  languages — 
German,  English,  French,  and  Spanish.  His  enterprise  is  usually  backed  by  large 
capital  in  the  mother  country.  He  does  not  come  to  speculate,  or  inflated  with  the 
hope  of  acquiring  sudden  fortune,  but  expecting  to  su.ceed  in  time  by  close  atten- 
tion, patient  labor,  and  economy,  looking  forward  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty 
years  for  the  realization  of  his  hopes.  He  builds  up  his  business  as  one  builds  a 
house,  brick  by  brick,  and  with  a  solid  foundation.  He  can  brook  delays,  give 
long  credits,  sustain  reverses,  and  tide  over  dull  times.  He  never  meddles  with 
the  politics  of  the  country;  keeps  on  good  terms  with  its  governors,  whoever  they 
may  be.  He  rarely  makes  complaints  through  his  minister  or  consul,  but  if 
caught  evading  the  revenue  laws,  or  in  other  illegal  practices,  he  pays  his  fine  and 
goes  on  with  his  business.  With  these  methods  and  characteristics  the  German 
merchant  generally  succeeds  in  securing  wealth  and  the  respect  of  any  community 
in  which  he  may  have  established  himself." 

In  a  conversation  with  the  British  minister.  Sir  Spencer  St.  John,  in  Mexico,  he 
observed  to  me  that  the  success  of  the  Germans  in  dealing  with  the  revenue  offi- 
cials and  in  pushing  their  trade  had  driven  out  of  Mexico  every  wholesale  English 
house,  whereas  the  foreign  commerce  was  once  largely  in  the  hands  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

In  passing  from  this  point  we  must  not  forget  that  notwithstanding  all  this 
copying  of  our  productions  by  the  German  luanufacturer,  yet  the  deception 
deceives  few,  and  that  were  the  markets  open  to  our  dealers  the  superior  material, 
workmanship,  and  fidelity  of  our  goods  would  defy  all  competition. 

The  French,  equally  protected  by  home  legislation  and  alive  to  the  wants  of  the 
South  American  markets,  are  increasing  their  trade  there. 

Indeed,  we  must  meet  in  the  i)orts  or  our  neighbors  the  wares  of  many  of  the 
European  countries,  all  of  which  are  borne  to  their  destination  in  vessels  flying 
their  own  national  ensign. 

STEAMSHIPS  A  NECESSITY. 

This  brings  me  to  the  pivotal  point  in  all  onr  efforts  to  secure  those  markets  to 
ourselves.  In  round  numbers  $400,000,000  of  imports  are  consumed  annually  in 
Central  and  South  America. 

The  volume  each  year  rises  in  magnitude.  Of  this  great  business  our  country 
should  enjoy  at  least  three-fifths. 

I  may  be  permitted  on  this  point  to  repeat  the  observations  I  made  in  the  final 
report: 

**  Without  the  frequent  and  certain  appearance  of  the  flag  of  our  country  in  the 
waters  of  these  States  there  can  be  no  strong  international  ties.    *  Oi»t  of  sight, 
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ont  of  mind,*  is  as  certain  of  nations  as  of  individuals.  The  ships  of  a  conntrr 
carry  its  sovereignty,  its  name,  and  its  character  to  the  ports  of  the  world.  *  Inti- 
nmte  international  relations'  suggests  association,  an  interchange  of  friendly 
offices,  frequent  communication,  negotiation,  intercourse.  A  friendship  with  an 
ocean  ever  rolling  between  the  friends  is  a  cold  thing.  The  allies  we  seek  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  except  Chile,  are  almost  wholly  without  a  mercantile  marine. 

"'  If  we  would  impress  them  with  the  value  of  our  friendship,  lead  them  to  look 
to  us  for  sympathy  in  time  of  need,  invite  them  to  repose  confidence  in  our  sin- 
cerity for  their  welfare  as  nations,  we  must  devise  some  way  of  frequent  and  easy 
(  oinniunication.  Isolation  on  our  part  will  increase  indifference.  There  is  scarcely 
a  maritime  country  of  Europe  whose  flag  on  war  ships,  steam  and  wind  driven 
craft,  is  not  better  known  in  the  waters  of  South  America  and  along  the  Spanish 
Main  than  is  that  of  our  country.  And  yet  there  is  no  flag  so  welcome  there  as 
ours. 

*'  Our  special  reports  have  shown  with  what  earnestness  the  people  of  the  repub- 
lics we  have  visited  in  South  America  pressed  upon  us  the  necessity  of  establisning 
American  steamship  lines  to  increase  trade,  and  to  a  willingness  of  those  republics 
to  contribute  to  their  establishment.  We  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  furnish  all 
the  money  necessary  t<:)  enable  the  projected  lines  to  compete  with  European  mer- 
chantmen; for  so  desirous  are  those  countries  for  regular  and  frequent  steam- 
ship intercourse  with  us  that  we  can  rely  upon  their  material  aid  to  promote 
it.  We  believe  that  the  adjustment  and  perfecting  of  the  common  enterprise 
between  all  the  parties  to  the  measure  would  of  itself  beget  confidence  and  better 
acquaintance. 

*'A  business  enterprise  promoted  by  the  different  countries  would  draw  to  it 
the  patronage  of  the  people  of  these  lands.  Patriotism  would  aid  in  diverting 
trade  to  the  new  lines,  and  just  as  railroads  sweeping  over  State  boundaries  in 
our  country  have  tended  to  the  unification  of  the  people  of  all  the  States,  so  would 
these  messengers  of  commerce  promote  better  acquaintance  with  the  good  qualities 
of  each  amon^  all  the  rest,  and  thereby  foster  nearer  national  as  well  as  commercial 
ties. 

'*  The  concurrent  testimony  of  all  whom  we  have  consulted,  holding  positions  of 
influence  or  information,  and  the  results  of  our  own  observation  in  every  port  we 
visited  demonstrate  the  futility  of  our  efforts  to  promote  trade  in  the  desired 
direction  so  long  as  freight  and  passage  rates  tell  so  heavily  against  us  and  so 
heavily  in  favor  of  our  European  compL»titors. 

**  There  is  no  reason  to  imagine  we  can  regain  the  trade  we  once  held  in  Sontii 
America  or  capture  that  now  possessed  by  foreign  nations  unless  we  adopt  the 
same  measures  those  countries  employed  to  take  that  commerce  from  us  ana  keep 
it  and  its  increase.  We  append  to  this  report  the  answers  to  our  inquiry  sent  to 
the  several  legations  in  Europe  as  to  the  amount  paid  by  othjr  countries  to  pro- 
mote and  maintain  steamship  lines  to  the  South  American  States.  They  show  by 
what  agencies  the  great  volume  of  commerce  of  that  contiTient  is  made  to  roll  to 
European  ports,  and  prove  how  useless  will  be  our  efforts  to  turn  it  unless  we  use 
means  of  equal  significance  and  potency." 

I  find  the  following  in  the  Missouri  Republican,  of  St.  Louis,  of  the  2d  instant: 

''Important  meeting. — The  l)oard  of  directors  and  transportation  committee  met 
yesterday  and  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

''  Itesolved,  That  in  the  interest  of  the  trade  between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
the  Central  and  South  American  States  we  recommend  that  direct  mail  commu- 
nication be  encouraged  between  the  United  States  and  those  countries  through 
the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  that  for  the  promotion  of  this  object  we  urge  upon 
our  Congressmen,  with  those  representing  the  other  States  in  theMississippiValley, 
that  Congress  make  liberal  appropriation  to  subsidize  any  steamship  line  that  will 
establish  communication  between  New  Orleans  and  the  countries  named. 

"  Rr  sol  red.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  various  exchanges 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  C*ongressmen  representing  the  same,  urging  their 
hearty  cooperation  in  this  movement." 

No  (me  can  (lueation  the  value  to  our  country  of  the  recommendations  made  bv 
the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Trade,  and  most  emphatically  is  this  true  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  manufactured  ])roduct8  of  that  wide  expanse  comprehended  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  The  course  of  trade  in  this  vast  region  toward  the  ports  of  our 
neighbors  is  illustrated  in  the  way  hams  manufactured  in  the  Western  packing 
houses  iind  that  market.  They  are  shipped  to  New  York,  thence  to  some  English 
port;  there  they  are  stripped  of  their  American  wrapping  and  brands,  rewrapped 
and  branded  as  of  English  make,  and  then  shipped  to  some  South  American  port, 
whero  they  bring  50  cent«  per  pound. 

Direct  communication  from  New  Orleans  with  the  markets  of  the  Spanish 
Main  and  of  the  South  Atlantic  coast,  and  thence  to  those  of  the  South  PacifiOy 
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would  add  large  value  to  everything  the  great  valley  sends  to  those  places.  Flour, 
lumber,  agricultural  machinery,  oils,  provisions,  and  other  articles  directly  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  would  find  a  higher  and  better 
market  were  the  resolutions  of  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Trade  adopted  by  Congress. 

INTERNATIONAL  QUARANTINE. 

But  this  stimulated  service  would  fail  of  its  best  results  if  it  was  not  supple- 
mented by  a  far  better  and  less  vexatious  system  of  quarantine,  both  at  New 
Orleans  and  the  ports  above  mentioned,  than  now  exists. 

On  this  point  I  refer  to  that  part  of  the  address  before  the  commission  at  New 
Orleans  of  Maj.  B.  F.  Hilder,  found  on  page  377  of  the  report  of  the  commission, 
at  the  second  session  of  the  Forty-eightn  Congress,  Ex.  Doc.  526.  and  also  to  the 
still  more  exhaustive  and  most  interesting  paper  of  Dr.  Joseph  Holt,  president  of 
the  Louisiana  board  of  health,  found  at  page  882  and  following  pages  of  the  same 
document;  also  to  the  views  of  the  commission  on  the  subject,  round  at  page  431 , 
together  with  the  statement  of  Dr.  Burgess,  of  Havana,  on  this  question,  found 
on  i>a^e  433. 

It  will  be  seen  that  unless  some  such  system  as  that  outlined  by  Dr.  Holt  can 
be  adopted  through  international  cooperation  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  is 
erected  against  continuous  steam  communication  between  the  entrep6tof  the  great 
river  and  the  ports  southerly  therefrom.  More  or  less  yellow  fever  exists  the  year 
around  in  the  ports  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  those  of  the  South  Atlantic  as  low  down 
aa  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  those  of  the  South  Pacific  to  Callao. 

Dr.  Holt  suggests  a  feasible  way  to  preserve  perfect  sanitation  of  the  exposed 
ship,  and  so  obviate,  save  in  very  exceptional  cases,  any  serious  detention  of  it 
when  it  reaches  its  destined  port. 

ADDITIONAL  TOPICS. 

I  venture  to  suggest  to  the  chairman  that  to  the  topics  already  proposed  for 
consideration  by  his  bill  he  add  one,  covering— 

*'  The  best  methods  of  sanitating  ships  and  cargoes  going  from  infected  ports, 
and  of  reducing  the  time  of  quarantine  detentions." 

And  (I  may  as  well  here  respond  to  the  chairman's  invitation  to  name  topics  for 
consideration  other  than  those  mentioned  in  his  bill)  the  following:  To  the  fifth 
proposition  add  **  and  for  the  extradition  of  criminals." 

To-day  a  refugee  from  justice,  a  Boston  embezzler  or  forger,  under  an  assumed 
name,  publishes  an  American  newspaper  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

No  wonder  his  presence  in  that  city  neither  gives  respect  nor  welcome  to  the 
character  of  American  citizenship. 

It  might  be  well  to  ask  the  delegates  to  bring  certain  information  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility or  advisability  of  effecting  an  all-railroad  connection  between  all  the  nations; 
of  carrying  the  steel  highway  from  Mexico  south  until  it  meets  the  one  being 
pushed  north  by  the  Argentine  Republic  through  the  Gran  Chalco  and  into  the 
almost  unvisited  regions  of  eastern  Bolivia  and  western  Brazil. 

Again,  I  would  add  a  general  invitation  to  each  country  represented  in  the  con- 
gress to  present  such  different  or  more  specific  propositions  than  those  mentioned 
88  it  felt  inclined. 

VALUE  OF  UNIFORMITY  IN  CUSTOMS,  LAWS,  MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

The  propositions  of  the  bill  in  the  second,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  subdivisions, 
if  carried  into  general  use,  would  facilitate  trade  between  the  nations,  and  in  fact 
tend  to  an  almost  entire  exclusion  of  European  states  from  all  such  branches  of 
commerce  as  could  be  carried  on  without  them. 

This  unity  of  coin  value,  of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  uniformity  of  law 
touching  exports  and  imports  would  inevitably  stimulate  and  enhance  business 
ventures  of  all  kinds  between  the  states  governed  thereby.  The  reflections  upon 
the  effect  of  such  uniformity  are  so  obvious  that  they  readily  come  to  mind  the 
moment  the  general  proposition  is  named.  In  addition  to  those  that  lie  upon  the 
surface,  it  may  be  stated  that  out  of  this  uniformity  would  come  on  our  part  a 
closer  study  of  the  wants  of  the  people  whose  trade  we  seek;  the  manufacturer 
would,  through  branch  houses  and  agentvS  well  versed  in  the  language  and  habits 
of  those  countries,  know  what  patterns,  widths,  lengths,  styles,  and  character  of 
goods  his  customers  require. 

The  doleful  cry  of  faulty  packing  and  reckless  disregard  of  orders  would  not  be 
heard.  Bills  of  lading  and  invoices  would  utter  a  language  familiar  to  all.  The 
V^xationa  of  the  custom-house  would  disappear.    The  measure  of  value  would  no 
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longer  be  the  shilling  of  the  EngliRh,  the  mark  of  the  Qwnuax,  or  the  fmno  of  the 
French,  but  it  would  be  the  dollar  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Many  diflficnlties  and  many  years  possibly  stand  in  the  way  of  this  desired  end. 
Bnt  great  organisuttionsof  capital  and  labor  fill  the  land  with  their  gigantic  forms. 
Why  should  not  the  same  idea  inform  and  guide  the  policies,  international  and 
commercial,  of  the  American  nations? 

The  call  for  this  congress  will  meet  a  cordial  response  from  the  best  men  of 
those  countries.  Such  statesmen  as  ex- President  Sarmiento,  the  father  of  the  eda- 
cational  system  of  tho  Argentine  Republio:  Chancellor  George  Hnennos,  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Chili,  and  the  head  of  the  National  UniTenity 
at  Santiago,  and  many  more  who  might  be  named,  will  see  in  this  hutemationu 
conference  auguries  of  good,  and  good  only,  for  the  struggling  Repaldicsof  Central 
and  South  America. 


Letter  of  Thomas  C.  Rbtnolds,  presrntino  his  views  on  Bbmatb  bill  1616, 
'*TO  promote  the  political  progress  and  commercial  prosperity  of  thb 
American  nations." 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  AprU  7,  J8S6. 

Sir:  Resi>onding  to  the  invitation  with  which,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Oommit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  you  have  houored  me,  I  respectfally  present  my  views 
on  your  Senate  bill  1G16,  to  promote  the  political  pn^prees  and  oommeKeial  pros- 
perity of  the  American  nations. 

Each  and  all  of  the  seven  objects  set  forth  in  the  second  section  of  your  bill  ace 
so  clearly  wise  and  statesmanlike  that  comment  on  them  is  snperflnons.  I  there- 
fore confine  myself  to  making  some  suggestions  concerning  the  modes  in  whioli, 
and  the  extent  to  which,  those  objects  can  be  attained. 

The  meeting  at  Washington  of  a  congress  of  delegates  from  all  the  independent 
nations  of  our  hemisphere,  for  the  consideration  of  those  objects,  will  nreeeiit 
peculiar  advantages.  Prepared  for  by  oar  regular  diplomatic  and  consolar  offi- 
cials, it  would  present  opportunities  for  the  ofiicials  of  our  Ghovemment  to  be 
brought  into  direct  communication  with  delegates  specially  selected  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  the  congress,  and  those  delegates  would  be  in  like  oommanioition  with 
our  officials,  and  with  each  other. 

The  roundabout  way  of  communication  by  the  regular  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  Governments,  or  by  a  commission  from  our  own,  having  constantly 
to  report  home  for  orders,  would  be  avoided.  A  free  interchange  of  opinions 
woula  lead  in  a  very  short  time  to  practical  conclusions,  which  it  would  require 
years  to  reach  by  the  regular  diplomatic  methods. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood,  and  perhaps  be  in  some  way  indicated  in 
vour  bill,  that  the  consent  of  all  the  Governments  invited  to  tiie  congress  will  not 
be  indispensable.  Power  should  be  given  to  the  President  to  convoke  It,  should 
only  some  of  the  Governments  invited  send  delegates  to  it.  Diplomatic  corre- 
spondence and  information  heretofore  would  indicate  that-many  of  those  States 
would,  for  various  reasons,  decline  the  invitation.  The  countries  soath  of  the 
e(inator  might  find  it  best  to  form  a  customs  union  of  their  own.  Should  cmly  the 
Governments  of  the  Republics  bordering  on  the  C'aribbean  Sea  and  Qnif  of  Mex- 
ico—our American  Mediterranean— unite  in  the  congress,  it  shonid  meet  without 
awaiting  the  action  of  the  other  States.  A  customs  union  of  the  latter,  south  of 
the  equator,  would  finally  gravitate  to  a  like  connection  with  our  own  part  of  the 
hemisphere,  as  South  Germany  did  toward  the  customs  union  of  North~G(ennany. 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  congress,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  objects  spec- 
ified in  the  seven  clauses  of  the  second  section  of  your  bill,  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  German  customs  union  (zollverein)  is  practically  instructive.  I  nave  no 
authorities  to  which  I  can  refer,  and  must  rely  on  my  remembrance  of  observation 
and  information  during  several  years*  sojourn  at  German  universities,  at  s  period 
when  that  union  was  in  the  course  of  development.  It  was  composed  at  first  <tf 
the  Prussian  dominions  and  a  few  minor  contiguous  States.  As  its  advantages 
became  evident,  other  States  joined  it.  under  the  influence  not  only  dP  those  advan- 
tages, but  also  of  retaliatory  tariffs  against  them  by  the  union,  and  speoiAl  favors 
offered  to  them  by  it.  South  Germany-  long  held  back,  and  my  recollection  Isthsit 
its  States  first  formed  a  customs  union  of  their  own.  The  Haaseattc  seaports 
(independent  sovereignties)  hesitated  still  longer.  Indeed,  I  have  an  impression 
that  the  great  commercial  city  of  Hamburg  is  not  yet  completely  includea  in  the 
union.  Sixty  years  or  more  have  passed  in  bringing  the  union  up  to  its  present 
extent  and  importance.  The  causes  or  pretexts  of  the  reluctance  to  join  it  were 
mainly  difference  in  tariffs,  fear  of  injury  to  protected  industries,  snd  (to  a  fdr- 
midable  extent  in  bureaucratic  governments)  the  opposition  of  employees  to  I 
tern  which,  as  they  believed,  would  economize  by  alx)li8hing  their  puoes. 
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Similar  causes  may  lessen  the  number  of  Governments  which  will  accept  the 
invitation  to  the  congress  or  unite  nx)OQ  plans  to  effect  the  objects  mentioned  in 
the  bill;  but  even  should  only  a  few  ))e  represented  in  the  congress  here,  as  in  Ger- 
many, it  will  be  the  iirst  step  which  costs,  and  afterwards  like  obstacles  will  be 
removed  by  like  means.  Should  even  but  one  State  be  willing  to  unite  with  us  in 
carrying  out  any  of  the  objects  mentioned  in  your  bill,  a  beginning  will  have  been 
secured,  and.  as  in  Germany,  the  adhesion  of  all  the  others  to  a  complete  com- 
mercial and  customs  union  will  be  a  question  of  time — probably  of  lees  than  kalf 
a  century. 

Taking  by  clauses  the  first  section  of  your  bill,  I  deferentially  make  these  sug- 
gestions. 

CLAUSE  FIRST. 

While  a  general  assent  may  be  expected  to  measures  that  shall  tend  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  several  Republics  and  the  Empire  of 
Brazil,  the  exact  definition  of  those  to  preserve  the  present  integrity  and  territorial 
conditions  of  each  as  they  exist  against  forcible  dismemberment,  will  meet  with 
serious  obstacles.  Several  Spanish- American  States  still  have  treaties  mutually 
guaranteeing  each  other's  territories;  but  they  are  not  observed  by  any  of  them. 
Several,  probably  most,  of  the  Spanish-American  Repul^lics,  and  Brazil  have 
questions  of  boundary  to  settle,  and  to  do  so,  existing  territorial  conditions  of 
occupancy  might  have  to  be  changed.  To  become  a  party  to  such  questions,  even 
by  general  or  vague  declarations,  might  lead  the  United  States  into  entangling 
engagements.  Possibly  these  objects  of  this  clause  of  yonr  bill  could  be  united 
with  that  mentioned  in  section  7:  **An  agreement  upon,  and  recommendation  for 
adoption  to  their  resi)ective  Governments  of  a  definite  plan  of  arbitration  of  all 
Questions,  disputes,  and  differences  that  may  now  or  hereafter  exist  between 
tnem.''  As  to  forcible  dismemberment  by  any  European  i)ower,  the  position  of 
the  United  States  is  too  well  understood,  and  satisfactory  to  the  other  American 
Qovemments,  to  need  any  agreement  in  the  proposed  congress. 

CLAUSE  SECOND, 

The  final  crowning  result  which  the  other  obiects  of  yonr  bill  would  be  con- 
tributory to.  or  even  accompany,  will  be  the  formation  of  the  American  customs 
union  proposed  in  this  clause,  "Under  which  the  trade  of  the  American  nations 
shall,  so  far  as  is  possible  and  profitable,  be  confined  to  American  waters,  and  there 
shall  be  a  free  interchange  of  the  natural  and  peculiar  manufactured  products  of 
each.**  I  assume  that  the  intcrcl  ange  is  to  be  of  all  products  of  each,  as  our  com- 
merce with  the  countries  south  of  us  will  always  naturally  consist,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  of  our  manufactures  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  their  fields,  forests, 
and  mines. 

On  the  details  of  such  a  customs  union,  the  honest  collection  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  revenues  from  it,  the  measures  for  preventing  smuggling,  the 
proper  consideration  of  existing  vested  interests,  the  necessary  navigation  laws 
defining  the  origin  and  ownership  of  vessels  to  which  the  trade  is  to  be  confined, 
and  many  other  important  niatters.  I  do  not  propose  to  write.  But  it  may  not  be 
superfluous  to  make  some  observations  on  what  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  for 
a  customs  union,  and  which  in  lact,  to  a  limited  extent,  is  such  a  union  itself,  viz, 
a  reciprocity  treaty. 

Among  the  means  to  secure  more  intimate  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  several  countries  of  Central  and  South  America,  suggested 
in  the  first  rei)ort  of  the  commision  to  those  states  (transmitted  by  the  President 
to  Congress  on  February  18,  188"),  and  printed  as  Ex.  Doc.  No.  226),  were  the  fol- 
lowing (p.  4):  "Commercial  treaties  with  actual  and  equivalent  reciprocal  con- 
cessions in  tariff  duties."  As  the  words  ''actual  and  equivalent "  were  adopted  at 
my  suggestion,  an  explanation  of  their  full  force  may  not  be  superfluous.  A  stipu- 
lation in  a  treaty  that  certain  products  of  one  country  shall  be  admitted  free,  or 
at  a  reduced  duty,  into  another  country,  may,  on  paper,  appear  to  offer  a  recipro- 
cal concession  for  a  like  admission  of  certain  other  products  of  the  latter  country 
into  the  former.  But  the  seeming  effect  of  it  may  be  neutralized  in  various  ways 
so  that  it  will  be  to  the  one  country  or  the  other  not  an  actual  con(  ession.  Chief 
among  those  ways  are  the  existence  of  treaties  with  other  nations,  placing  them  on 
the  footing  of  the  "most  favored  nation,"  export  duties,  home  bounties,  draw- 
backs, monopolies,  and  municipal  or  other  local  taxation.  The  skill  of  the  diplo- 
matist, aideu  by  information  from  consuls,  merchants,  shippers,  and  other  experts 
in  the  questions,  should  be  exerted  to  frame  the  treaty  so  as  to  prevent  the  defeat 
of  its  real  object  by  such  collateral  disadvantages  and  burdens.    To  explain  them, 
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or  point  oat  modes  of  removing  them,  severally,  would  nnduly  extend  the  length 
of  this  letter. 

Bat  one  of  them,  the  **  most-favored-nation  claoae,**  deserves  special  considera- 
tion. It  is  nnderstood  that  Great  Britain ,  Germany,  and  probably  other  ooontries, 
claim  that  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  by  a  Spanish-American 
country  applies  to  them,  under  that  clause  in  their  treaties  with  the  last-mentioiiied 
country,  with  the  same  effect  as  if  their  names  had  been  in  the  treaty  instead  of 
or  along  with  that  of  the  United  States.  For  example,  should  the  United  States, 
resuming  import  duties  on  coffee,  grant  to  Brazil  freedom  from  theni,  on  the 
*'recipr<x^  concession"  that  flour  and  certain  American  manufactiires  should  be 
admitted  free  into  that  Empire,  Great  Britain,  which  consumes  very  little  ooASee, 
of  anv  kind,  and  probably  none  from  Brazil,  would  claim  the  same  freedom  for 
her  like  manufactures.  Thus,  in  return  for  our  beins:  customers  of  Bnuil,  in 
coffee,  to  the  amount  of  about  $50,000,000  annually.  Great  Britain,  offering  no 
*' equivalent"  concession  in  fact,  would  still  be  able  to  drive  (or,  rather,  keep)  ns 
out  of  the  Brazilian  market  for  those  manufactures  which  she  can  supply  more 
cheaply  or  with  greater  facility  through  her  lines  of  steamers. 

After  much  thought  on  the  subject,  I  have  found  no  sorer  mode  of  making  reci- 
procity "  equivalent "  than  by  expressing  in  the  treaty  itself,  and  as  a  condition  of 
It,  the  real  object  of  every  reciprocity  £eaty,  the  actual  and  equivalent  increase 
of  tiie  commerce  between  the  parties  to  it.  For  illustration*  should  the  United 
States  make  a  reciprocity  treal^  with  Spain  for  certain  concessions  designed  to 
increase  our  exports  to  Cuba,  m  consideratiou  of  a  reduction  of  our  duties  on 
Cuban  sugars,  tne  treaty  should  provide  that  that  reduction  should  exist  only  as 
long  as  Cuba  imported  from  the  United  States  at  least  a  certain  fixed  amount  in 
value  annually,  and  Spain  might  justly  require  a  like  condition  as  to  tiie  annual 
amount  of  our  imports  of  Cuban  sugara  The  oustom-house  returns  of  the  two 
countries  would  readily  fix  the  respective  amounts,  and  the  reciprooitv  cX  the 
treaty,  whenever  it  ceased  to  be  actual  and  equivalent,  could  be  suspended  by  a 
proclamation  of  the  President,  on  due  notice  to  be  provided  for  in  the  treaty. 

As  it  is  undeniable,  and  even  generally  admitted,  that  the  "  most-f avored-nation 
clause"  entitles  a  country  having  the  privilege  of  it  to  be  merely  "on  all  fours'* 
with  any  other  nation,  and  share  the  advantages  of  it  only  on  the  identical  condi- 
tions accompanying  them,  such  a  proviso  as  that  above  mentioned  would  effec- 
tually block  the  diplomatic  game  which  Germany  is  understood  to  haive  played 
upon  us  in  Mexico,  by  claiming  for  herself  the  benefits  of  our  recent  reciprocity 
treaty  with  that  Republic.  Taking,  in  fact,  no  sugar,  and  little  tobacco  or  any- 
thing else  from  Mexico,  she  sagaciously  offers  to  remit  her  duties  on  them  and 
claims  for  her  exports  to  that  Republic,  mainly  in  manufactures,  the  same  con- 
cessions  it  made  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  increase  the  exports  of  its  own 
products  to  our  country.  With  such  a  proviso  as  that  above  susnested,  Gtonnany 
would  be  beaten  on  her  own  diplomatic  ground.  Mexico  would  be  oblignted  by 
the  ** most-favored-nation  clause"  only  to  offer  to  Germany  the  same  tiealj, 
mutatis  mutandis,  her  name  taking  the  place  of  that  of  the  united  States.  As 
her  imports  from  Mexico  would  not  compare  with  ours,  such  a  treaty  would  ffive 
her  no  actual  advantage  over  us.  So,  also,  with  Cuba  in  her  commerce  with  Ger- 
many, and  probably,  also,  with  Great  Britain  and  France.  No  one  of  those  conn- 
tries  (France  and  Germany  making  their  own  beet-root  sugar,  and  Great  Britain 
being  supplied  principally  by  her  own  colonies)  would  be  able  to  take  from  Cnba 
the  amount  of  sugars  which  would  be  the  treaty ''  eiiuivalent"  for  the  oonceesicms 
made  to  the  United  States. 

Another  important  consideration  in  deciding  what  kind  of  a  reciprocity  treaty 
to  make,  or  whether  to  make  it  at  all,  is  the  effect  it  would  have  on  some  equally 
advantageous  indirect  trade.  By  driving  out  of  some  South  American  market 
some  other  country  which  trades  with  us  we  may  diminish  the  purchasing  power  of 
that  country  in  our  own  markets,  and  increased  indirect  trade  with  the  former  may 
not  compensate  with  us  for  a  loss  of  trade  with  the  latter.  In  this  connection,  the 
effect  of  several  misused  terms  is  to  be  deprecated.  Generally  when  our  imports 
from  and  exports  to  any  particular  country  do  not  balance  at  all,  the  very  bad 
English  is  common  of  speaking  of  a  **  balance  of  trade  '*  for  or  against  us.  It  Is 
refreshing  to  notice  that  in  the  reports  of  our  Bureau  of  Statistics  that  improper 
phrase  is  discarded,  and  the  difference  between  exports  and  imports  is  described 
as  an  excess  of  one  over  the  other.  An  excess  of  imports  over  exports  in  a  partio- 
ular  venture  may  represent  a  gain  and  not  a  loss.  A  familiar  illustration  is  that 
of  a  Boston  ship  which,  in  former  times,  would  take  a  cargo  belonging  to  the 
ship's  owner,  worth,  say.  $100,000,  to  China,  and  return  with  one,  also  belonghig 
to  the  same  owner,  worth  twice  the  amount.  The  difference  being  the  reiurne 
for  the  expenses  of  the  voyage,  the  profit  in  China  on  the  original  yentnre,  and 
that  in  Boston  on  the  return  cargo,  would  be  all  gain.    The  same  may  be  the 
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with  the  entire  commerce  of  one  country  with  another,  as  conid  be  amply  shown 
from  the  statistics  of  British  trade  with  Asia,  ^ven  in  Mr.  Frelinghuysen's  letter 
on  the  *'  Commerce  of  the  World."  Of  course,  m  some  other  special  case  it  might 
be  otherwise. 

Another  very  general  error  is  to  treat  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  in  our 
trade  with  a  particular  country  as  a  difference  which  we  pay  in  cash.  This  is 
rarely. if  ever,  the  case.  It  is  usually  paid  in  exchange  on  some  other  country, 
obtained  by  selling  to  it  our  own  products.  Brazil  affords  a  very  fair  illustration. 
We  take  from  that  Empire  directly  products  many  millions  in  valde  in  excess  of 
what  we  send  directly  to  it.  That  excess  is  paid  for  by  exchange  on  London,  based 
on  our  exports  of  provisions,  cotton,  etc.,  and  with  that  exchange  the  Brazilian 
pays  for  English  manufactures  to  be  sent  to  Rio.  The  indirect  trade  may  be  dif- 
ferent. The  Englishman  may  sell  his  manufactures  in  Brazil,  convert  the  proceeds 
directly,  or  indirectly  by  purchase  of  exchange,  into  coffee,  with  the  proceeds  of 
which  in  New  York  he  purchases  provisions  to  be  sent  to  England.  In  either  case 
the  result  is  the  same.  England  gains  some  profit  in  exchange,  as  London  is  the 
world's  money  center,  and  in  freights  which  her  ships  carry.  But  to  the  extent  to 
which  England  is  crippled  in  her  sales  to  Brazil,  her  purchiising  power  in  our 
provision  markets  may  be  fliminished. 

Therefore,  before  making  a  reciprocity  treaty,  we  should  carefully  consider,  in 
each  particular  case,  whether,  even  with  the  profits  in  exchange  and  shipping  in  a 
direct  trade,  we  may  not  be  losing  a  more  profitable  commerce  in  a  different  direc- 
tion by  diminishing  the  power  of  others  of  our  regular  customers  to  purchase 
products  from  us. 

CLAUSE  THIRD. 

*' The  establishment  of  regular  and  freijuent  lines  of  direct  steamship  comrtiu- 
nication  between  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  ports  of  Cer.tral  and  South 
America  "  is  unquestionably  indispensable  for  the  promotion  of  a  direct  trade  be- 
tween those  ports:  but  to  discuss  the  modes  of  securing  that  communication  would 
unduly  lengthen  this  letter,  and,  besides,  to  do  so  would  be  entirely  superfiuous, 
as  every  aspect  of  the  subject  has  been  fully  presented  in  the  statements  of  mer- 
chants and  shippers,  which  accompany  the  reports  of  the  commission  to  Central 
and  South  America.  Whether  encouragement  to  a  direct  trade  be  given  by  liberal 
mail  contracts,  direct  subsidies,  differential  import  and  tonnage  duties,  bounties 
on  shipbuilding,  as  in  France,  or  even  by  a  return  to  the  navigation  laws  by  which 
Cromwell  transferred  England's  foreign  carrying  trade  from  Holland  to  herself, 
and  which  substantially  constituted  our  own  earlier  legislation  on  the  subject,  two 
points  seem  to  me  clear.  Equity  would  suggest  that  our  citizens  on  the  seaboard 
are  as  fully  entitled  to  the  expenditure  of  Government  money  over  and  above  the 
reciiptsfrom  postage  in  encouraging  foreign  trade  and  intercourse  as  our  interior 
settlements  are  to  similar  expenditures  to  facilitate  their  correspondence  with 
other  parts  of  our  own  country.  The  benefits  of  the  former  expenditure  would 
indirectly  accrue  to  those  settlements,  as  the  latter  does  to  our  seaboard.  In 
selecting  lines  for  such  expenditures,  preference  should  be  given  to  those  which 
afford  us  the  advantages  of  proximity  and  the  existence  of  an  already  established 
commerce  by  sailing  vessels  or  transient  steamers.  The  histories  of  the  American 
regular  steamship  line  between  New  York  and  Venezuela  anrl  that  connecting  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  New  York  and  San  Francisco  are  very  instructive.  They 
have  succeeded  in  building  up  direct  American  trade  and  almost  excluding  com- 
petition in  it  from  foreign  steamers,  even  from  "tramps." 

CLAUSE  FOURTH. 

The  ustablishraoDt  of  a  uniform  systom  of  custom  regulations  in  each  of  the  independent  Ameri- 
can States  to  govern  the  importation  and  exportation  of  merchandise,  a  uniform  method  of 
determining  tne  classillcation  and  valuation  of  such  merchandise  in  the  ports  of  each  country, 
and  a  uniform  system  of  invoices. 

These  are  of  great  im))ortan(  e  and  even  in  a  customs  union  woul^  have  to  be 
considered;  but  they  will  be  the  most  difficult  to  effect  until  after  public  senti- 
ment shall  have  been  fully  prepared  in  Spanish-America  and  Brazil  tor  acustoms 
union.  Habits,  customs,  and  regulations  in  such  matters  are  so  fixed  by  usages, 
probably  of  centuries,  in  the  various  countries  of  our  hemisphere,  including  our 
own,  that  not  only  revenue  officials  but  even  the  merchants  themselves  could  with 
difficulty  be  brought  to  see  the  advantages  of  entire  uniformity.  Both  those  classes 
habitually  prefer  even  a  cumbrous  routine  with  which  they  are  familiar  to  a  new 
one  which  they  will  have  to  learn.  Each  country  would  advocate  the  uniformity 
which  consists  in  having  its  own  system  adopted  by  all  other  countries.  The  more 
artificial  the  system  might  be,  the  more  earnestly  would  those  trained  in  it  insist 
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on  its  advantages,  in  the  same  impnlse  of  hnman  natnre  tkat  made  common-law 
pleaders  object  to  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  civil-law  prooednre. 

Yet,  as  with  the  reform  of  our  own  laws,  much  may  oe  done  by  skillfnl  diplo- 
macy, aided  by  onr  merchants,  shippers,  and  their  asents,  both  in  our  own  country 
and  in  the  rest  of  our  hemisphere,  toward  a  partial  if  not  complete  nnifoTmity. 
Tariffs  could  be  reformed  by  leading  the  other  (iKiYemments  (ana  posaiblvalaooar 
own)  to  see  that  the  revenue  will  not  be  affected,  and  frauds  will  probably  be  dimin- 
ished by  simplifying  the  classification  of  merchandise— as,  for  instenoe,  placing 
under  a  few  general  heads  the  four  or  five  hundred  articles,  often  but  slightly  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  si)ecified  in  most,  perhaps  all,  of  the  Sp«niah-Amierioan 
tariffs.  Arbitrary  fines  could  be  abolished,  customs  regulations  be  gradually 
improved,  the  classification  and  yaluation  of  merchandise,  even  under  the  ezistiiig 
systems,  be  simplified  and  made  explicit,  and  especially  the  modes  of  redress  fdr 
wrongs  made  more  liberal,  prompt,  and  inezi>en8ive  than  they  now  generally  svs 
in  Spanish- American  countries. 

OLAUBB  FIFTH. 

The  adoption  of  a  nnif orm  system  of  weights  and  measnres,  and  nniform  laws  to  inrotoet  tlw 
persons  and  property,  the  patent  rights,  copyrights,  and  trade-marks  ot  either  oonntiT  In  tlw 

other. 

Several  Spanish- American  States  have  already  enacted  laws  of  the  kind  above 
described  or  embodied  them  in  treaties  with  European  powers.  An  indnstrioos 
diplomacy  would  doubtless  secure  like  advantages  to  the  United  States.  The  ques- 
tion of  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  presents  greater  practical  diiBeiuties. 
The  Latin  race  Governments  of  America  have  shown' a  decided  tendency  to  adopt 
the  French  metric  system,  and  although,  as  the  experience  of  Fnmoe  herself  sug- 
gests, the  receptiou  of  a  new  system  by  a  people  is  of  very  slow  growtii,  yet  that 
metric  system,  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits  and  advantages,  has  soon  a  bold 
upon  those  Governments  and  scientific  men  in  those  countries  that  probably  such 
a  uniformity  cotdd  be  obtained  only  by  our  adopting  that  system,  at  least  in  our 
commercial  intercourse  with  them.  There  could  be  no  reason  tor  their  ezohang- 
ing  their  own  popular  weights  and  measures  of  Spanish  varas,legass.Iibras,arro- 
bas,  etc.,  for  our  equally  unscientific  feet,  yaras,  milee,  pounds,  Dushels,  etc 
Perhaps  a  practical  solution  of  the  question,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  in  lnvok)ss 
and  otner  commercial  documents  could  be  found  in  fixing,  by  treaty  or  otherwise, 
the  precise  equivalents  in  our  weights  and  measures  of  uie  old  Spunish  as  well  as 
of  tnose  in  the  metric  system.  The  uniformity  would  thus  become,  in  pmctloe,- 
simply  a  matter  of  arithmetical  computation— as  is  now  the  case  in  tiie  ooostrao- 
tion  of  railways  in  Mexico— -by  converting  miles  into  kilometros. 

CLAUSE  SIXTH. 

'*  The  adoption  of  a  common  silver  coin,  which  shall  be  issued  by  each  Govern- 
ment in  such  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  population  of  eadh  as  may  be  deter- 
mined upon,  the  same  to  be  legal  tender  in  all  commercial  transactions  between 
the  citizens  of  all  the  nations  of  the  American  hemisphere,"  presents  much  more 
formidable  difficultiea  than  any  of  the  other  propositions  in  your  bill.  To  explain 
them  some  account  of  the  currencies  of  Spanish  America,  succinct,  bat  <^<»w<«g  to 
avoid  obscurity,  mav  be  useful. 

Although  some  of  the  Spanish- American  States  have,  theoretically,  gold  ooin, 
yet,  in  fact,  silver  coin  is  alone  in  circulation,  and,  what  is  more  important,  is  the 
sole  measure  of  value.  Practically  they  are  as  much  under  the  silver  monometal- 
lic system  as  India  or  China.  From  some  cause  the  silver  coin  known  as  the  peso 
sencillo  or  '* simple  dollar,''  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old  Spanish  milled  dollar, 
beso  duro  or  *'hard  dollar,"  is  the  basis  of  all  their  coinages  under  the  names  of 
bolivar,  boliviano,  sol  duro,  etc.  I  conjecture  that  tiiis  **Bimpls  ddllar,*'  of  the 
same  weight  and  fineness  as  the  French  five-franc  piece,  arose  from  tiie  prepon- 
derance in  Spanish  coins  of  the  peseta,  which  was  once  so  current  in  the  United 
States  under  the  name  of  '*pistareen."  The  Spanish  milled  dollar  was  Isgally 
divided  into  eighths,  called  reals;  the  peseta  was,  for  the  purpose  of  maldng  smul 
chani^e,  coined  as  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  real  and  a  half,  and  the  oonvenienoe 
of  a  decimal  system  asserting  itself,  even  under  such  nnfavormble  droumstanoes, 
5  pesetas,  although  only  of  the  value  of  7i  reals,  became  the  enrrent  measure  of 
value  instead  of  the  dollar  of  8  reals.  In  Spain  the  peseta  itself  has  been  adopted, 
both  in  commerce  and  in  Government  accounts,  as  the  unit  of  coinage,  and  1 
assume  it  to  be  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  French  and  Bel|dan  franc,  ilie 
Greek  drachma,  the  Italian  lira,  and  the  Venezuelan  bolivar,  as  the  Direotor  of  our 
Mint  gives  to  each  of  them  the  value  of  19 A  cents.  His  valuations  c^  other  Span- 
ish-American coins  show  that,,  except  in  Mexico,  the  peseta  or  frano  is  the  aotnsl 
unit  of  coinage. 

With  the  extensive  commerce  of  those  States  with  France,  Belgiom,  Gtpain,  end 
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Italy,  and  their  intimate  connection  in  habits  and  ideas  with  their  European  kin- 
dred of  the  Latin  race,  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  adhere  with  great  tenacity 
to  the  *' common  coin'*  they  already  have.  It  would  seem  that  we  could  do  best 
by  either  adopting  that  common  coin  for  commercial  transactions  between  us  and 
them  or  by  inventing  a  new  silver  coin  of  a  fixed  weight  and  fineness,  and  repre- 
senting a  permanent  value,  not  in  an  artificial  ratio  of  value  to  gold,  but  in  their 
own  measure  of  value  and  as  a  commodity  or  as  bullion. 

It  so  happens  that  our  own  coins  of  less  denomination  than  a  dollar  correspond 
exactly,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  weight  and  fineness,  with  the  Spanish- American  sil- 
ver com,  two  of  our  half  dollars  being  equal  in  intrinsic  value  to  the  *' simple  dol- 
lar.'* There  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  circulate  in  Spanish  America 
as  at  par  with  like  weights  of  parts  of  the  '*  simple  dollar.*'  It  has  been  said  that 
they  formerly  did  so,  but  that  the  act  of  Congress  securing  their  convertibility 
into  our  intrinsically  much  more  valuable  silver  dollars  (these  also  being  of  legaJ 
tender)  caused  them  all  to  be  sent  home  again.  They  are  now  rarely  to  be  seen  in 
any  Spanish- American  country. 

To  agree  upon  an  amount  of  the  common  silver  coin  proportioned  to  the  popu- 
lation of  each  country  also  presents  difBcultles,  as  the  amount  of  circulation 
needed  by  each  country  would  not  be  at  all  in  proportion  to  population,  even  if 
that  could  be  accurately  ascertained  under  the  defective  census  system  in  Spanish 
America,  and  probably  not  even  in  proportion  to  wealth  and  resources,  which 
would  probably  have  to  be  only  estimated.  Such  considerations  doubtless  influ- 
enced the  Latin  Union  to  refuse  admission  of  Venezuela  into  it,  even  after  she  had 
adopted  the  same  silver  coinage,  and  theoretically  became  also  a  bimetallic  coun- 
try. But  should  such  a  limitation  be  desirable,  some  other  basis  could  be  agreed 
on:  possibly  a  pro|u)rtion  to  the  total  amount  of  each  country's  average  imports 
and  exports,  in  a  certain  series  of  years,  would  be  safe  and  acceptable. 

The  other  mode  above  suggested  would  be  to  agree  upon  a  new  common  coin, 
with  a  specific  name,  say  a  florin,  to  be  of  the  fineness  of  our  own  silver  coin,  and 
to  weigh  precisely  half  an  ounce.  It  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  both  a 
coin,  and  representing  an  ascertained  amount  of  silver,  as  merchandise  or  bullion. 

With  either  of  these  common  coins  as  measures  of  value  the  commerce  of  the 
several  countries  could  be  carried  on,  the  coinage  of  each  country  being  legal  tender, 
not  for  any  other  kind  of  money  or  coins  of  any  other  metals  or  even  for  silver 
coins  of  other  denominations,  but  solely  in  fulfillment  of  contracts  made  specific- 
ally in  the  common  coin,  as  our  gold  bonds  are  made  payable  only  in  gold  coin. 

But,  of  course,  here  we  encounter  the  immense  difiicnlty  that  while  the  Spanish- 
American  countries  use  silver  alone,  both  for  coinage  and  as  a  measure  of  value, 
we  use  both  silver  and  gold,  and  attempt  to  get  and  keep  a  measure  of  value  by 
fixing,  through  statutes,  a  ratio  of  value  between  the  two  metals.  To  discuss  a 
mode  of  establishing  such  a  ratio  between  our  bimetallic  coinage  and  the  silver 
monometallism  of  Spanish  America  would  unavoidably  lead  into  the  mazes  of  the 
silver  question  in  our  own  countrj'.  I  abstain  from  entering  into  them,  except  by 
expressing  the  opinion  I  have  held  ever  since  I  examined  the  subject  many  years 
ago  (but  in  which  I  may  be  alone),  that  the  whole  attempt  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  conspicuous  failure,  and  should  be  abautloned.  Contracts  could  be 
made  in  either  gold  or  silver  coins,  of  fixed  weights  and  fineness,  according  to  the 
intents  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  ratio  of  value  between  the  two  metals— 
which  even  in  our  own  time  has  varied  so  much  that  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of 
it  we  first  debased  our  gold  coins,  and  afterwards  our  silver — could  be  left  to  be 
determined  by  the  immutable  laws  of  even  a  slowly  variable  supply  and  demand, 
rather  than  to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  statutory  or  treaty  regulations,  change- 
able at  the  will  of  Governments  which  may  be  in  necessity  or  influenced  by  false 
theories  or  even  corrupt. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  construction  of  contracts  a  measure  of  value  in  either 
silver  or  gold  could  be  established  by  law  to  define  the  unit  of  value  in  legal  tender 
in  contracts  in  which  the  metal  or  coin  had  not  been  specified.  Under  a  system 
by  which  values  were  measured  in  greenback  dollars,  although  at  a  discount  below 
both  gold  and  silver,  and  contracts  in  coin  had  to  be  exceptionally  so  stated,  our 
commerce  flourished.  The  difference  in  commercial  or  intrinsic  value  between 
the  two  currencies  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  computation.  The  variances  would 
be  so  gradual  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  except  in  the  lapse  of  an  entire  year, 
and  the  computations  of  them,  to  ascertain  value  in  the  one  coin  or  in  the  other, 
would  be  no  more  difficult  or  injurious  to  commerce  than  like  computations  of 
rates  of  exchange. 

But,  as  our  own  people  are  so  accustomed  to  fixed  rates  of  value  between  gold 
and  silver  coins,  and  to  their  being  in  certain  fixed  proportions  legal  tenders  for 
each  other — an  expedient  about  as  logical  and  sensible  as  a  statute  determining 
what  weight  of  Indian  corn  shall  be  a  legal  tender  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  both 
being  in  udB  country,  and  only  one  of  them  in  Great  Britain,  cnrrent  as  food  for 
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man— a  practical  view  of  a  common  silver  coin  for  the  American  hemi^here 
shonid  take  into  consideration  our  existing  bimetallism,  with  itsdistnrbinff  adjonot 
of  a  statatory  ratio  of  value  which  may  or  may  not  accord  with  that  fixed  hy  com- 
merce in  the  metals  themselves. 

With  due  diffidence,  I  suggest  that  our  present  half  dollar  and  tiie  sabdivisions 
of  it  might  be  advantageouslv  adopted  as  the  common  silver  coin,  as  it  is  identical 
in  weight  and  fineness  with  the  measure  of  value  and  existing  coinage  of  all  Spui- 
ish  America  except  Mexico.  The  privilege  to  convert  them  under  our  statute  into 
silver  dollars  would  have  to  be  abolishea,  but  their  present  limited  legaJ-tender 
qualities  could  be  preserved.  With  like  legal-tender  Qualities,  at  par  wii^  liloe 
silver  coins  of  Spanish- American  countries,  they  woula  freely  drculate  in  those 
coimtries,  as  did  Spanish  and  Mexican  coins  in  our  own  country  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century.  There  woald  be  little  return  of  them,  as  the  limited  amount  to 
which  they  would  be  legal  tender  here  would  be  amply  supplied  by  our  own  mints. 
The  same  limited  legal- tender  quality  in  our  country  could  be  extended  without 
danger  to  the  like  coinage  of  South  American  countries  joining  hi  tiie  Mreement; 
little  of  it  would  conie  to  us  to  compete  with  our  own,  and  we  wonla  reap  the 
advantage  that  our  own  would  be  legal  tender  as  the  proper  measure  of  values  in 
al  1  commercia  1  transactions  in  those  countries.  Brazil ,  having  now  merely  m  depre- 
ciated paper  currency,  might  be  readily  induced  to  introduce  it  into  her  ndnta, 
and  a  change  in  the  coins  of  Mexico  comd  be  as  readily  made  as  a  like  chanee  was 
in  Spain,  her  present  dollar,  where  contracts  call  for  it,  being  decreed  to  be  the 
fair  equivalent  of  5^  of  the  South  American  franc  (one-fifth  of  the  simple  dolUvr). 
Under  such  an  agreement  for  a  common  silver  ooin,  the  coinage  of  it  could  safely 
be  left  free,  supply  and  demand  regulating  its  commercial  rafio  of  value  to  gold 
coin.  The  legal-tender  qualities  of  those  coins  would  be  on  no  unequal  or  nnfi^ 
basis.  They  would  have  in  each  country  the  legal- tender  extent  given  to  like  oobis 
of  that  country— limited  with  us,  as  our  own;  unlimited  in  Spanish-America,  aa 
their  own. 

The  adoption  of  a  conmion  coin  of  the  weight  of  half  an  ounce  of  silver  wonld 
encounter  the  difficulties  that  it  would  disturb  commerce  by  giving  a  new  meas- 
ure of  value,  and  the  convenience  of  computing;  its  value  by  weight  might  oaose 
it  to  degenerate  into  being  treated  as  mere  bullion.  Nevertheless,  could  it  obtain 
extensive  adoption  in  commerce  as  a  measure  of  value,  that  convmiience  would 
increase  its  utility.  Transactions  in  it  could  be  reduced  to  gold  or  any  other  onr- 
rency  by  examining  the  quotations  of  the  market  value  of  silver  in  gold  or  in  suoli 
other  currency. 

The  proposition  to  adopt  a  common  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  our  gold  doUsTy 
if  coupled  with  the  qualitv  of  being  legal  tender  for  the  latter,  seems  to  me 
impracticable  and  illusory  for  the  simple  reason  that,  shonid  the  present  value  in 
silver  of  the  gold  dollar  be  adopted,  any  fluctuation  in  the  comparative  values  of 
these  metals  would  affect  it.  Should  gold  continue  to  rise  in  those  comparative 
values  the  silver  dollars  of  South  American  mints,  being  of  less  vtXae  than  gold 
dollars,  would  have  a  tendency  to  flood  our  markets  ana  increase  the  confusion 
into  which  we  have  already  got,  by  using  two  measures  of  value  and  attempting 
to  force  a  ratio  between  them.  Should  gold  fall  in  comparative  oommenHal  value 
there  would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  exchange  gold  coins  for  tiie  Spanish- 
American  common  coins  to  pass  into  our  circulation  and  unduly  expand  it,  or  even 
be  sold  as  bullion.  If  the  common  coin  is  to  be  the  measure  of  value  and  legal 
tender  only  in  transactions  in  such  coins  and  not  as  eciuivalent  in  any  fixed  ratio  for 
other  money  or  gold,  the  already  established  *' simple  dollar*'  presento  advantages 
over  every  other  silver  coin. 

The  existence  of  our  bimetallic  coinage  and  artificial  ratio  of  value  between  gold 
and  silver  naturally  suggests  the  question,  How  are  values  of  merchandise  to  be 
computed  for  the  collection  of  duties  where  the  invoices  give  amounts  in  "simple 
dollars? "  The  answer  is  readily  found:  The  value  of  the  new  cohiage  in  our  cur* 
rency  can  be  annually  ascertained  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  proclaimed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  is  now  done  with  the  coins  of  all  countries  of  silver 
tnononietallism.  The  merchant  importer  or  exporter,  in  ascertaining  tiie  cost  to 
him  in  our  currency  of  goods  bought  in  Spanish  America,  or  the  value  there  in  the 
common  silver  coin  of  his  wares  sent  thither,  need  concern  himself  little  about 
such  valuations,  as  both  his  payments  and  receipts  will  be  regulated,  as  now,  bj 
rates  of  exchange.  But  he  will  have  a  share  in  adjusting  those  rateiB  instead  of 
having  them  determined  for  him  in  London.  Should  they  exceed  cost  of  trane- 
])ortation.  interest,  and  insurance  he  can  ship  American  half  dollars  in  legal* 
tender  payment  of  his  purchases  in  South  America.  In  liJce  manner  the  Soatli 
American  can  send  his  '*  simple  dollars*'  to  the  United  States,  with  the  advantage 
that  instead  of  being  treated  as  mere  bullion,  as  they  would  be  in  Europe,  tbej 
will  have  a  partial  advantage  as  legal  tender,  like  our  own  subsidiary  coin.  Tns 
result  might  eventually  be  to  transfer  the  exchange  market  of  this  hemisphsra 
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from  London  to  New  York.  Of  course,  beyond  the  nse  of  tlie  common  coin  as 
legal  tender,  it  would,  as  any  other  silver  coins,  be  valuable  only  as  bullion  at  the 
market  price  in  currency  or  gold. 

The  suggestion  of  a  new  siiver  coin  to  be  legal  tender  when  a  contract  calls  for 
it.  and  otherwise  only  to  a  limited  extent,  but  without  any  fixed  ratio  of  value  to 
gold,  or  even  our  standard  silver  dollar,  is  so  novel  that  the  foregoing  suggestions 
are  made  with  diffidence.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  at  hand  information  about  the 
means  by  which  Great  Britain  maintains  a  balance  between  her  own  gold  mono- 
metallism and  the  silver  monometallism  of  her  vast  possessions  in  India.  But  a 
study  of  those  means  may  suggest  modes  of  reconciling  our  double  standard  with 
the  single  silver  standard  of  Spanish  America.  The  attempt  to  do  so  should  not 
be  lightly  abandoned,  for,  as  President  Arthur  said  in  his  last  annual  message  to 
Congress,  by  the  adoption  of  a  common  siiver  coin  for  this  hemisphere,  **the  sur- 
plus productions  of  our  mines  and  mints  might  be  thus  utilized  and  a  step  taken 
toward  the  general  remonetization  of  silver." 

In  connection  with  the  suggestion  of  introducing  into  our  domestic  circulation 
a  coin  based  on  a  measure  ot  value  different  from  oar  own  bimetallic,  it  may  be 
well  to  note  that  even  in  gold  monometallic  England  a  like  plan  has  been  consid- 
ered. A  special  cablegram  to  the  St.  Louis  Olobe- Democrat  from  London  on  the 
11th  ultimo  states: 

•*At  the  dividend  meeting  of  the  managers  of  the  Bank  of  England  to-day  the 
question  of  bimetalism  was  discussed,  and  the  coinage  of  a  silver  rupee  and  florin 
currency  for  circulation  in  both  India  and  England  was  suggested.*' 

CLAUSE  SEVENTH. 

An  agreement  upon  and  recommondation  for  adoption  to  their  respective  Governments  of  a 
definite  plan  of  arbitration  of  all  questions,  disputes,  and  differences  that  may  now  or  hereafter 
exist  between  them. 

My  personal  observation  and  knowledge  of  the  Spanish- American  people  through 
several  years  of  sojourn  with  them  induce  me  to  believe  that  most,  perhaps  all,  of 
them  will  gladly  make  such  an  agreement,  and  the  enlightened  and  able  Emperor 
of  Brazil  would  assuredly  join  in  it.  With  the  tendency  of  our  age  toward  arbi- 
tration, even  of  private  differences  between  employers  and  employed,  it  may  be 
extended  between  governments,  literally  to  '*all  questions,'*  including  many  of 
those  covered  by  the  second  section  of  your  bill,  especially  those  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  clause,  which  are  the  principal  sources  of  disputes  between  our  Government 
and  those  of  the  other  American  states.  Thus  this  agreement,  leading  gradually 
to  others,  if  not  simultaneous  with  them,  may  become  the  corner  stone  of  the  inter- 
national edifice  in  which  in  time  all  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  will  dwell 
together  in  the  peace  and  harmony  of  a  great  American  customs  union.  Should 
the  Congress  result  in  even  nothing  more  than  such  an  agreement  it  will  have 
fully  rewarded  our  Government  for  having  convoked  it  and  richly  compensate  us 
for  the  hospitality  to  be  extended  to  its  members. 

The  impression  exists  in  some  quarters  that  under  such  an  agreement  our  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  assume  the  olten  thankless  duty  of  bemg  regular  and  per- 
petual arbitrator  in  all  the  quarrels  of  our  somewhat  excitable  sister  American 
communities.  The  exact  contrary  is  most  probable;  they  might,  from  oversensi- 
tivenej-B,  systematically  avoid  giving  the  United  States  so  conspicuous  a  mark  of 
leadership.  They  would  most  probably  select  as  arbitrator  in  their  disputes  som^ 
such  standing  international  peacemaker  as  the  late  King  of  the  Belgians  was  in 
European  differences,  or  some  government  entirely  unconnected  with  American 
interests,  or  the  head  of  their  religion,  the  Pope,  or  even,  reverting  to  a  former 
prevalent  usage,  some  university  of  international  reputation  for  erudition  and 
integrity. 

I  have,  perhaps  at  too  great  length,  given  my  views  on  all  the  subjects  embraced 
in  your  bill;  but  I  have  done  so  in  the  hope  to  indicate  that,  even  should  the  pro- 
I>osed  congress  result  in  agreements  on  but  few  of  those  subjects  and  by  only  some 
of  the  states  which  may  send  delegates  to  it,  yet  such  results  will  amply  demon- 
strate the  wisdom  of  having  invited  it.  And  even  should  it  result  in  nothing 
definitive,  the  knowledge  which  each  of  the  governments  represented  in  it  will 
acquire  of  the  views  and  policies  of  all  the  others  and  the  personal  intercourse 
between  our  own  representatives  and  those  of  the  other  countries  will  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  cordiality  between  both  which  will  be  advantageously  felt  in  our 
future  diplomatic  and  commercial  intercourse  with  the  other  nations  of  this  entire 
hemisphere. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

Thus.  C.  Reynolds. 
Hon.  William  P.  Fkyf, 

United  States  Senate, 
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Addrkss  of  William  E.  Curtis,  late  Commissioner  from  the  United  States 
TO  Central  and  South  America,  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, United  States  Senate,  with  reference  to  Senate  bill  1616,  ''To 
promote  the  political  progress  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Amer- 
ican nations,"  March  27, 1886. 

South  of  the  Rio  Graude  and  the  Galf  of  Mexico,  in  what  Is  known  as  Spanish 
America,  are  about  48,000,000  of  people,  engaged  in  a  foreign  commerce  amoant- 
ing  to  over  $S00, 000,000  a  year.  This  commerce  is  abont  eqnally  divided  between 
exports  and  imports.  The  exports  consist  exclusively  of  raw  prodncts.  and  alwavs 
will;  while  the  imports  consist  of  manufactured  merchandise.  The  ^MUiiah- 
American  people  have  no  taste  for  mechanical  industry,  and  lack  the  water  power 
or  the  fuel  to  exercise  it  if  they  had.  Thej  will  always  be  compelled  to  import  all 
the  luxuries  and  nearly  all  of  the  necessaries  of  life  except  food,  and  their  wealth 
must  come  from  the  boundless  resources  with  which  a  prodigal  nature  has  stored 
the  continents. 

In  1884  our  exports  were  valued  at  $733,768,764,  mostly  manufactured  merchan- 
dise. Of  this  amount  we  exported  but  $64,710,000  to  Spanish  America.  Our  an- 
nual mechanical  and  agricultural  products  are  valued  at  $15,000,000,000,  bat  we 
seldom  have  sold  more  tnan  $75,000,000  worth  of  this  product  to  our  nearest  neigh- 
bors, who  buy  in  Europe  many  times  as  much  as  they  ever  get  here. 

We  have  more  trade  with  either  Belgium,  Italy,  The  Netherlands,  Spain,  Switier- 
land,  Russia.  China,  Japan,  Australia  than  we  have  with  all  of  the  Oantral  Amer- 
ican States  combined.  We  have  nearly  as  much  trade  with  Greece  as  we  have 
with  Chile.  We  sell  more  sewing  machines  in  Switzerland  than  we  sell  in  Chile* 
and  Switzerland  sells  Chile  more  sewing  machines  than  she  buys  of  us. 

England,  France,  and  Germany  have  secured  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  Spmniah 
America  by  the  establishment  of  quick,  regular,  and  cheap  transportation,  and  we 
have  lost  it  by  neglect.  For  example,  Bolivia  has  a  foreign  trade  of  over  $16^900,000 
a  year,  yet  the  name  of  that  country  does  not  appear  in  the  tables  of  our  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  The  chief  imports  of  Bolivia  are  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  agricul- 
tural implements,  mining  machinery,  hardware,  cutlery,  clocks,  watches,  canned 
goods,  and  provisions,  a  list  which  could  be  filled  in  any  commercial  ^tw  of  the 
United  States  as  cheaply  as  in  Europe,  and  vet  the  annual  reports  of  the  Treasury 
Department  do  not  show  a  dollar's  worth  of  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  that  country. 

The  same  conditions  exist  with  other  nations  in  ^uite  as  startling  a  form. 

In  1884  the  value  of  manufactured  merchandise  imported  into  tiie  several  coun- 
tries of  Central  and  South  America  was  as  follows: 

Central  America: 

Mexico .L $80,000,000 

Guatemala 8,500.000 

Honduras 750,000 

Salvador 2,750,000 

Nicaragua 8,250,000 

Costa  Rica 2.800,000 

British  Honduras 1,250,000 

944,800,000 

South  America: 

French  Guiana 1,500,000 

Dutch  Guiana 1,700,000 

British  Guiana 10,800,000 

Venezuela 16,000,000 

Colombia 13,700,000 

Ecujidor 4,875,000 

Bolivia 1 4,500,000 

Chile 62,600,000 

Peru 7,600.000 

Argentine  Republic 84,000,000 

Uruguay 26,000,000 

Paraguay 1,800,000 

Brazil 101,000,000 

_  825,975,000 

West  Indies 117,118,000 

Grand  total 487,888,000 
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The  Sgnrm  RfaowJn<7  the  distribation  of  these  itnportBfor  1S84  can  not  yet  be 
obtHined,  but  the  exports  of  the  United  States.  France,  and  Great  Britain  to  tlie 
'isDftmed  below  in  1S83  were  aa  follows: 


CeDtr&lAmerloi.... 

ColomUk 

Vooeiuelk 

BraiU 

[IrnBiur 

Arnnttas  Republic. 

rma'.V.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

ToUl 


The  iDcrease  of  the  imports  from  G-reat  Britain  into  th»  Argentine  Republic  in 
1884  WM  very  large,  anri  reached  a  total  of  $38,000,000.  There  was  a  correapond- 
ine  increase  in  most  of  the  other  countrlea. 

The  following  shows  the  exports  from  England.  France,  and  the  United  States 
to  Mexico,  Central  and  S.mth  America,  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  Haiti,  and  Santo 
Domingo  of  cotton  gooils,  iron  and  etael,  machines  and  implements,  and  hardware 
and  cnuery,  the  goods  in  which  we  excel: 


Articles. 

Englaod. 

f™». 

8t*tes. 

3;605;0Q0 

te,2i5.ca> 

?:|3 

nca 

«8.a55,0U0 

10,8i5.l]00 

i6.«r,ooo 

Onr  total  exports  to  Mexico  are  greater  than  those  of  either  England  or  France, 
white  onr  total  exports  to  South  America  are  less  than  one-foarth  of  those  of 
England,  and  only  one  halt'  of  those  of  France. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  value  of  the  exports  from  the  Unit«d  States  to 
the  Spanish  Americas  was  $442,U18,UT5.  and  during  that  time  we  purchased  of 
them  raw  products  to  the  amount  of  $l,]8.i,M^,,')~l),  showing  an  excess  of  imports 
during  the  twenty  years  amounting  1o  tTO), 01)^.2 10.  which  was  paid  in  cash.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  our  commerce  with  Central  and  South  America  has  !eFt  a 
very  large  balance  on  the  wrnnK  side  of  the  ledger,  while  those  countries  have  all 
the  time  been  buying  in  Europe  the  very  merchandise  we  have  for  sale.  Being 
the  very  reverse  of  the  United  States  in  climate  and  resonrces,  they  constitute  onr 
nataral  commercial  allies,  and  the  oTclinn^^e  should  at  least  be  even;  but  they  sell 
their  raw  products  here  and  buy  their  manufactured  .irticlos  in  Europe.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  for  this  is  that  the  currying  trade  is  in  the  hands  oi  Englishmen.  The 
statistics  show,  that,  of  the  tot;il  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Spanish 
America,  which,  in  1684,  amounted  to  $ir)y, 1)00, 000,  three-fourths  were  carried  in 
foreign  vessels.  Of  our  exports  to  those  countries,  amounting  last  year  to 
$64,000,0U0,  140.000,000  were  carried  in  American  vessels,  while  only  $18,000,000 
were  carried  by  foreign  vessels.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  nearly  everything  we 
buy  is  brought  to  ns  from  Spanish  America  by  Englishmen,  while  neurly  every- 
thing sell  we  have  to  carry  there  imrselves.     The  logic  of  the  facts  is  irresistible. 

The  most  absnrd  spectacle  in  the  commercial  world  is  the  trade  we  carry  on 
with  Brazil.  Wo  bny  nearly  all  her  raw  products,  while  she  spends  the  money  we 
pay  for  them  in  England  and  France, 

In  l884of  the  exports  of  Brazil  $"j  1 1, 200,000  went  to  the  United  States,  *20,000.000 
toEngland,andja4,000,0iW  to  France.  Of  the  importaof  Brazil  in  lHH4.$:i,),O0n.O00 
came  from  England,  tiri,000,000  from  France,  and  $8,000,000  from  the  United 
States. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  this  commerce  was  that  of  the  exports  of  Brazil  to 
the  United  States  $:;3,000,000  was  carried  in  English  vessels  and  ${1,000,000  in 
American  vessels,  while  of  her  iinpoits  from  the  United  Slates  $0,000,000  was 
carried  in  American  vessels  and  only  $3.0()u.iiOii  in  English  vessels.  The  trade  is 
carried  on  bv  triangular  voyages.  Two  lines  of  steamships  sailing  under  the 
Britisb  flag  food  every  week  at  Bio  for  New  York.    Arriving  at  the  latter  port 
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they  place  their  cargoes  of  coffee  and  hides  in  the  handset"  commission  merchants, 
and  sail  for  Europe,  where  they  draw  against  these  consignments,  and  buy  Man- 
chester cc^tton,  Birmingham  liardware,  and  other  goods  which  they  carry  to  Brazil. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  this  absurd  spectacle  has  cost  the  United  States 
$000,000,000,  every  cent  of  which  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  English  and  French 
manufacturers.  We  have  not  only  paid  for  the  goods  that  England  has  sold  Brazil, 
but  as  we  have  had  no  banking  connections  with  that  country  and  no  ships  on  the 
sea,  nearly  every  ton  of  this  commerce  has  paid  a  tax  to  English  bankers  and 
vessel  owners. 

Several  years  ago  when  we  removed  thr3  import  tax  on  coffee,  Brazil  put  an 
export  duty  on.  so  that  the  attempt  of  Congress  to  secure  a  cheap  breakfast  for 
the  wovkingman  simply  resulted  in  diverting  several  million  dollars  frona  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  into  the  treasury  of  Brazil,  without  changing  the 
price  of  the  article.  Mexico  and  the  countries  washed  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  pro- 
duce a  better  quality  of  coffee  than  is  grown  in  Brazil,  and  if  the  United  States 
Government  would  consent  to  discriminate  against  Brazilian  coffee,  raised  by  slave 
labor,  the  nations  of  Central  America  and  the  Spanish  Main  would  reciprocate  by 
admitting  free  to  their  ports  our  flour,  lumber,  provision,  lard,  dairy  products, 
kerosene,  and  other  articles  which  are  now  kept  from  the  common  people  by  an 
almost  prohibitory  tariff. 

Bra-'.il  is  in  such  a  critical  condition  financially  and  commercially  that  if  we  did 
not  buy  her  coffee  it  would  rot  on  the  trees,  and  the  Englishmen  who  control  her 
foreign  commerce  would  have  to  close  their  warehouses  and  throw  all  the  Bra- 
zilian planters  into  the  bankrupt  court.  These  Englishmen  have  secured  mort- 
gages upon  the  plantations  of  Brazil  by  supplying  the  planters  with  merchandise 
on  credit  and  taldng  the  crop  at  the  end  of  the  season  in  payment;  but  as  the  crop 
seldom  pays  the  advances,  the  mortgages  have  been  lapping  over  upon  the  plant^ 
tious,  until  now  the  Englishmen  have  the  Brazilians  by  the  throat,  making  their 
own  terms,  charging  one  profit  on  the  merchandise  sold,  another  as  interest  on 
the  advances,  a  third  on  the  coffee  purchased,  and  a  fourth  as  interest  on  payments 
deferred,  while  they  make  three  profits  out  of  us:  first,  on  coffee  they  sell  us; 
second,  on  transportation  charges;  third,  in  discountiner  our  bills  on  London. 

The  greater  part  of  onr  exports  to  Spanish  America  go  to  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies.  Deducting  these  from  the  total,  it  will  be  found  that  we  buy  over  30  per 
cent  of  what  the  South  American  countries  have  for  sale  and  furnish  them  only 
6  per  cent  of  their  imports.  Th  3  balance  of  trade  goes  on  piling  up  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  $1 00,000,000  a  year.  This  was  not  always  so.  Twenty  years  ago  more  than 
half  the  commerce  of  this  hemisphere  was  controlled  by  the  merchants  of  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Baltimore,  and  more  than  half  the  ships  in  its  harbors  sailed 
from  those  ports  Now  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  carrying  trade  is  done  in 
American  bottoms,  while  English  shipowners  who  control  the  transportation  facil- 
ities permit  the  Spanish -American  merchants  to  buy  in  this  country  only  snch 
goods  as  they  can  not  obtain  elsewhere. 

The  cause  of  this  astonishing  pher-omenon  is  our  neglect  to  furnish  the  ways 
and  means  of  commerce.  We  can  no  more  prevent  trade  following  facilities  for 
communication  than  we  can  repeal  the  law  of  gravity.  While  we  have  been 
])ointing  with  pride  at  our  internal  development,  England  and  France  have  been 
stealing  our  markets  away  from  us.  The  problem  of  recovering  them  is  easy  of 
solution.  The  States  of  Central  and  South  America  will  buy  what  we  have  to 
sell  if  intelligent  measures  are  used  to  cultivate  the  markets  and  means  are  pro- 
vided for  the  delivery  of  the  goods. 

The  Spanish-American  nations  seek  political  intimacy  with  the  United  States 
and  look  to  this,  the  mother  of  republics,  for  example  and  encouragement.  Thejr 
recognize  and  assert  the  sn]ieriority  of  our  products.  They  offer  and  pay  subsi- 
dies to  our  ships  Brazil  now  pays  $100,OijO  a  year  as  a  subsidy  to  an  American 
steamship  line,  while  the  United  States  Government  paid  only  $4,000  last  year  to 
the  same  line  for  carrying  our  mails.  The  Argentine  Repaiblic  had  a  law  upon  its 
statute  books  re])resenting  a  standing  offer  of  a  subsidy  of  90,000  silver  dollars  a 
year  to  any  company  that  will  establish  a  steamship  line  between  Buenos  Ayres 
and  New  York  under  the  American  flag,  and  at  the  same  time  has  21  lines  of 
steamships,  sailing  from  45  to  GO  vessels  a  month,  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
])orts  of  Europe,  to  which  it  i)ays  nothing.  We  have  no  steamship  communica- 
tion with  the  Argentine  Republic  whatever.  During  the  last  year,  out  of  the 
millions  of  tons  of  shipping  represented  in  the  harbor  of  that  metropolis,  there 
were  no  steamers  from  tho  United  States,  and  our  flag  was  seen  upon  but  2  per 
cent  of  the  sailing  vessels.  Here  is  a  nation  purchasing  in  Europe  $70,000,000 
worth  of  merchandise  every  year,  and  only  spending  about  $4,000,000  in  the  United 
States,  and  these  §4,000,000  represent  articles,  such  as  i  etroleum,  lumber,  lard 
and  other  pork  products,  which  could  not  elsewhere  be  obtained. 
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Thomas  W.  Howard.  United  St?ite.s  vice-consul  at  Uruguay,  stated  to  the  com- 
mission that  the  carrying  trade  between  that  country  and  Europe  was  done  by 
567  steamers,  of  which  203  were  English,  118  French,  107  German.  48  Italian,  and 
14  Spanish,  with  not  one  under  the  American  flag;  and  he  said  that  no  steamers 
eyer  came  from  the  United  States  to  Uruguay,  except  occasionally  an  English 
tramp  chartered  for  a  special  cargo.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Uruguay  amounts 
to  $45,000,000  a  year,  of  which  over  $20,000,000  are  imports  of  manufactured  mer- 
chandise. The  chief  imports  are  wearing  apparel,  iron  and  steel  goods,  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  machinery.  England  furnishes  27  per  cent,  France  17  per 
cent,  Germany  13  per  cent,  Spain  10  per  cent,  Italy  6  per  cent,  and  the  United 
States  only  5  per  cent. 

The  Spanish  Americans  ere::t  statues  to  Washington  and  Lincoln,  and  imitate 
the  United  States  in  all  their  political  and  economical  endeavors.  Their  republics 
are  founded  upon  constitutions  in  imitation  of  that  our  fathers  framed.  They 
have  introduced  our  school  system  and  they  import  teachers  from  the  United 
States. 

Even  more  surprising  than  our  neglect  of  the  commercial  opportuities  they 
offer  is  our  ignorance  of  their  condition  and  progress.  We  recollect  their  civiliza- 
tion as  we  saw  it  last— to  be  an  anarchy  of  errors.  We  do  not  realise  that  the 
triumph  of  liberal  intelligence  and  the  influx  of  modern  enterprise  have  opened 
to  the  nations  of  South  and  Central  America  a  destiny  second  only  in  promise  to 
our  own.  While  it  would  be  useless  to  seek  in  those  Reimblics  an  ideal  of  self- 
government,  their  progress  in  the  last  half  century  has  placed  them  in  a  situation 
where  their  political  reform  is  not  only  hopeful  but  assured. 

The  development  of  the  southern  half  of  South  America  is  nearly  as  rapid  as 
that  of  the  United  States.  Immigration  is  flooding  in,  internal  improvements  are 
opening  new  and  fertile  fields,  and  wealth  is  increasing  in  a  ratio  enjoyed  by  no 
other  section  of  the  globe. 

Chile,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  almost  a  terra  incognita 
to  us,  are  booming  like  our  Western  Territories.  In  1876  the  imports  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  were  valued  at  $315,000,000;  in  1884  they  had  reached  $80,000,- 
000.  In  1870  the  merchandise  brought  to  that  country  from  England,  France,  and 
Germany  was  valued  at  only  $18,000,000,  while  in  1884  it  was  more  than  $53,000,000. 
The  entire  imports  from  the  United  States  for  twenty  years  were  $6,000,000  less 
than  those  from  the  three  commercial  nations  of  Euroj)e  for  the  year  1884. 

Within  the  last  three  months  the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has 
made  contracts  for  .$51), 00;).000  worth  of  railway  improvements,  including  a  line 
of  road  n  jrthward  into  Bolivia,  and  two  lines  across  the  continent  to  Chile,  so  as 
to  bring  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  slope  into  the  harbor  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
instead  of  taking  it  around  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

In  1874  the  foreign  couim  rce  of  Chile  amounted  to  $42,000,000.  In  18S4  it 
reached  $132,000,000.  From  ^oO.OOO.OOO  to  $60,000,000  in  merchandise  is  imported 
into  Chile  every  vear,  of  which  En«?land  furnishes  over  $20,000,000,  France  over 
$12,000,000,  Germany  over  $.S.OO0,o6o,  and  the  United  States  $3,000,000. 

Adding  the  imports  of  Brazil  to  those  of  Uruguay,  Chile,  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  it  will  be  found  that  the  aggregate  value  of  manufactured  products 
introduced  into  those  four  countries  annually  reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  $2~)0,- 
000,000,  of  which  Enirland  furnishes  nearly  one  half,  France  about  $50,000,000, 
Germany  about  $3"),000,000,  and  the  United  States  about  $17,000,000. 

We  have  no  aderjuate  conception  of  the  present  magnitude  of  these  markets,  nor 
of  their  prospective  value.  The  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  can  supply 
almost  every  article  represented  in  that  $250,000,000,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
articles  of  luxury  which  we  ourselves  import.  The  consumption  of  cotton  goods 
alone  amounts  annually  to  over  $05,000,000,  and  95  per  cent  is  supplied  by  the 
mills  of  Manchester. 

Cotton  fabrics  now  and  always  will  constitute  the  wearing  apparel  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  people,  and  they  must  be  imported.  England  monopolizes  this  trade 
because  her  mills  furnish  an  article  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of 
the  consumers,  which  our  looms  have  never  attempted  to  produce.  The  assertion 
that  we  can  not  compete  with  Manchester  prices  is  absurd.  The  only  reason  we 
are  undersold  is  that  we  send  an  honest  fabric  to  compete  with  a  dishonest  one; 
but  as  long  as  the  English  manufacturers  send  cargoes  of  pipeclay  and  starch  to 
the  tropical  countries  our  exporters  must  furnish  the  same  article  or  be  undersold. 
There  is  a  grim  humor  in  the  fact  that  the  popularity  of  our  cotton  goods  is  so 
great  that  nearly  every  bale  of  this  bogus  fabric  shipped  from  Manchester  to  the 
South  American  nations  bears  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United  States,  and  is  marked 
**Be8t  American  drillings,  Massachnsettfl,  U.  S.  A." 

There  is  not  a  commercial  city  in  Spanish  America  where  the  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  can  not  compete  with  their  European  rivals  in  every  article  we 
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produce  for  export.  The  report  of  the  South  American  Commission  shows,  by  the 
t(^stiinoiiy  of  the  importing  merchants  of  those  countries,  that  aside  from  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  and  convenience  of  transportation  it  is  to  their  advantage  to 
buy  in  the  United  States,  because  the  quality  of  our  ])rodacts  is  superior,  and  our 
prices  are  usually  as  low  as  those  of  Europe. 

Hut  as  long  as  the  freight  from  Liverpool.  Hamburg,  and  Bordeaux  is  $15  a  ton, 
they  can  not  be  induced  to  pay  §40  a  ton  to  bring  merchandise  from  the  United 
States. 

The  control  of  the  transportation  facilities  being  in  the  hands  of  European  mer- 
chantH,  assisted  by  liberal  subsidies  from  Governments  that  encourage  them  in 
seeking  trade,  there  is  a  natural  and  effective  discrimination  against  freights  from 
this  country,  and  is  usually  cheaper  to  ship  goods  from  New  York  via  Hamburg 
to  the  South  American  countries  than  to  send  them  direct. 

The  bill  which  Mr.  Frye  has  introduced  contemplates  an  assemblage  of  delegates 
from  these  Spanish- Ameiican  nations  at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing meai^nres  to  bring  them  into  closer  political  and  commercial  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

Under  instructions  from  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  the 
South  American  Commission  submitted  to  each  of  the  Governments  it  visited  a 
series  of  propositions  covering  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  bill,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Chile,  each  of  the  Governments  visited  promptly  and  cordially  accepted 
the  propositions  made.  The  commission  was  not  instructed  to  conclude  conven- 
tions of  any  cliai actor,  but  was  directed  to  initiate  a  movement  this  bill  is  designed 
to  promote.  The  Government  of  Chile  declined  to  enter  into  any  compact  what- 
ever with  the  United  States,  by  treaty  or  otherwise.  The  propositions  were  sub- 
niittod  to  the  President  of  that  Republic,  in  the  presence  of  his  entire  cabinet,  and 
discussed  at  lenfjth.  but  the  only  one  that  Government  was  inclined  to  accept  was 
that  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  common  silver  coin.  This  suggestion  they 
very  cordially  approved,  and  its  importance  was  enlarged  upon  by  the  President 
of  ( 'hile  and  liis  minister  of  finance. 

The  proposition  to  hold  a  congress  of  American  nations  was  not  declined  by 
Chile,  but  taken  under  advisement,  the  Government  reserving  the  right  to  accept 
or  decline  an  invitation  to  such  a  congress  when  the  United  States  was  prepared 
to  submit  a  plan  in  detail,  defining  its  scope,  the  subjects  to  be  considered,  and  the 
extent  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  the  delegates. 

Even  if  the  contemplated  congress  should  fail  to  reach  any  conclusions  upon  the 
subjects  proposed  for  it  by  Conii^rcss,  a  visit  by  the  leading  men  of  the  Spanish- 
American  nations  to  the  United  States  will  be  productive  of  great  good. 

The  report  of  the  South  American  Commission  upon  this  subject  says: 

*'The  attainment  of  closer  international  and  commercial  relations  between  onr 
country  and  these  RepnV/iics  is  easily  accomplished.  Our  reports  have  foequently 
called  attention  to  the  feeling  of  admiration  with  which  the  progress,  wealth,  and 
])o\ver  of  our  land  are  regarded  by  the  other  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
They  one  and  all  find  in  our  history  a  model  for  their  own  institutions,  and  our 
moral  su[)port  and  ap])robation  are  prized  above  those  of  any  and  all  other  nations. 
Hence  our  advances  toward  a  more  perfect  understanding  and  greater  confidence 
will  meet  with  a  quick  and  true  response.  There  will  be  no  prejudices  to  over- 
come, no  antipathies  to  remove,  few  differences  of  constitutional  life  to  adjust. 
The  result  of  our  observations  leads  us  to  believe  that  these  Republics  have  felt  that 
our  country  heretofore  has  given  them  too  little  thought;  that  in  its  greatness  and 
introspection  it  has  failed  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  trials  and  stmggles  of 
l)-oples  who  are  striving  to  realize  for  their  own  countries  something  of  the  peace 
and  prosperity  that  belong  to  what  they  always  term  **La  Grande  Republica." 
Unless  we  have  been  completely  misled  by  the  expressions  and  protestations  of 
the  ruling  powers  of  each  and  every  one  of  the  Governments  we  have  visited,  the 
only  estrangement  i)08sible  between  them  and  us  will  flow  from  our  own  indiffer- 
ence and  neglect.  Indeed,  we  have  already  lost  much  that  naturally  belongs  to  us 
from  this  cause.  Every  President  and  cal>inet  officer,  every  leading  and  thought- 
ful citizen  we  met,  joined  in  the  sentiment  ot  gratified  sur])rise  that  our  conntry  nad 
taken  the  initiative  by  this  embassy  in  bringing  about  more  cordial  and  hearty 
communication  between  the  various  Republics  and  our  own.  In  our  effort  to  reach 
more  intimate  relations  we  have,  then,  this  basis  of  kindness  and  desire  upon  the 
part  of  those  we  seek  to  reach  as  a  foundation  for  our  action.  We  shall  plant  seed 
m  a  genial  soil,  beneath  a  propitious  sky. 

**  To  the  foregoing  considerations  we  may  add  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  pro- 
posed convention  of  representatives  of  the  States  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Our 
several  reports  show  with  what  warmth  the  suggestion  has  been  welcomed  by 
nearly  every  country  we  visited.  It  is  cordially  indorsed  by  all  save  Chile,  which 
only  gave  a  qualified  assent. 
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**  The  p^eneral  opinions  of  the  Governments  visited  point  to  the  propriety  of  this 
country's  issuing  the  call  for  the  convention,  fixing  time,  place,  ueml  ersliip,  and 
also  Bnggesting  m  the  invitation  a  list  of  topics  for  discussion,  at  the  same  tiuie 
conceding  to  every  State  represented  the  right  to  bring  forward  such  other  subjects 
affecting  the  welfare  of  all  as  it  may  deem  best. 

*' Not  only  should  the  call  and  programme  emanate  from  our  Government,  but 
the  assembly  should  convene  in  the  United  States  under  its  hospitable  welcome 
and  direction.  The  details  wo  do  not  enter  upon,  though  we  may  be  permitted  the 
quite  obvious  reflection  that  the  range  of  topics  should  be  so  varied  that  in  some 
one  or  more  of  them  each  btate  should  feel  a  particular  interest,  and  the  general 
scope  of  all  tend  to  the  prosperity  and  common  good  of  all.  We  can  well  believe 
that  the  discussion  of  these  topics  which  pertain  to  the  common  weal  would  be 
followed  in  each  State  with  profoand  interest,  the  conclusions  reached,  especially 
if  found  with  much  unanimity,  of  great  practical  good,  and  the  general  result  of 
a  joint  deliberation  of  the  several  people  on  questions  of  moment  to  each  would 
inevitably  weave  into  firmer  fabric  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  threads  of  friendship 
and  interest  and  communication  reaching  from  one  to  all  the  rest.  Neither  need 
we  point  out  the  value  to  our  country  in  many  ways  of  filling  the  position  of  a 
generous  host,  welcoming  to  our  homes  and  estates  guests  whose  good  opinion  we 
desire  to  win  by  sincere  courtesy  and  a  just  revelation  of  our  noble  national  charac- 
ter. To  this  end  the  representatives  should  enjoy  extended  opportunities  to  become 
familiar  with  the  marvelous  economies,  politics,  industry,  education,  and  religion 
out  of  which  our  greatness  has  sprung.  No  limited  or  contracted  parsimony  should 
bound  our  efforts  to  exhibit  in  fair  colors  the  magnitude  and  glory  of  that  temple 
of  freedom  in  which  we  worship.  Every  section  of  our  land  would  reveal  to  their 
eyee,  in  language  stronger  than  words,  the  wealth,  progress,  and  happiness  that 
attend  a  people  whose  institutions  are  founded  on  etiuality,  where  the  poorest  and 
weakest  citizen  has  his  wrongs  redressed  and  his  rights  protected  equally  with  the 
strongest  and  most  wealthy.  From  such  a  survey  they  would  carry  home  deeper 
respect  for  a  country  whose  religion,  unaided  by  the  civil  power,  builds  shrines  in 
every  neighborhood  where  the  humblest  may  kneel  and  adore  according  to  his  con- 
science, where  education  rains  down  on  every  rank  of  life  manifold  blessings,  and 
where  obedience  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  majority  is  deemed  a  sacred  duty. 

**  In  such  a  convention  could  be  discussed,  as  was  suggested  by  some  of  the  States 
consnlted.  the  plan  of  agreeing  upon  a  common  silver  coin  which  should  be  cur- 
rent among  all  the  States  of  the  American  continent  at  its  face  value.  This  propo- 
sition has  t  een  favorably  entertained  by  all  the  Governments  advised  with  as  one 
which  would  add  value  to  the  silver  procluct  and  prove  a  potent  factor  in  promoting 
commerce  between  the  countries  adhering  to  it. 

**  The  States  of  Central  and  South  America  stand  ready  to  respond  heartily  to 
onr  call  for  such  a  convention,  and  once  held  it  would  prove,  doubtless,  the  fore- 
runner of  many  more,  whose  influence  would  be  puissant  in  promoting  more  inti- 
mate relations,  both  international  and  commercial." 

The  reports  of  the  commision  show  that  the  siv^gestions  for  a  common  currency 
was  favorably  received  by  all  the  Governments  visited,  including  Chile.  All  the 
Spanish- American  countries  are  now  under  a  system  of  silver  monometallism. 

There  is  no  gold  to  be  seen.  Silver  is  not  only  the  current  coin,  but  the  legal 
tender  everywhere.  These  countries  have  paper  money,  but  its  value  is  regulated 
by  the  silver  coin  that  prevails  in  each.  They  do  not  even  coin  their  own  produc- 
tion of  gold. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for  1884  shows  that  the  entire  product  of 
gold  in  Spanish  America  for  the  three  years  previous  was  $25,000,000,  of  which 
only  $1,500,000  was  coined. 

From  the  same  report  it  is  shown  that  for  the  three  years  the  product  of  silver 
in  Central  and  South  America,  including  Mexico,  was  $143,000,000,  of  which 
§184.000,000  was  coined,  and  of  this  total  Mexico  produced  over  $80,000,000  and 
coined  $73,000,000.  Deducting  from  the  total  the  product  and  coinage  of  Mexico, 
we  find  that  the  total  product  of  silver  in  Central  and  South  America  for  three 
years  was  only  $57,000,000,  or  about  §19,000,000  a  year,  while  the  total  coinage  for 
three  years  was  only  $11,000,000,  or  less  than  $4,000,000  a  year. 

Bolivia  is  the  next  largest  producer  of  silver.  Deducting  the  product  and  coin- 
age of  Bolivia  for  three  years,  we  find  that  the  remaining  nations  of  Central  and 
South  America  produced  only  $19,000,000  in  silver  during  the  three  years,  and 
coined  only  six  millions  of  this  product,  or  about  $2,000,000  a  year.  The  balance 
of  the  product  is  shipped  to  Europe  in  ore. 

Chile,  Colombia,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Venezuela  are  the  only  nations  producing 
silver  to  any  amount. 

From  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  it  is  shown  that  the  total  circulation 
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of  paper  money,  gold  coin,  and  silver  coin  in  Spanish  America,  and  including 
Mexico,  is  $340,000,000,  of  which  $243,000,000  is  paper  money,  and  Brazil  issues 
about  three-fifths  of  the  latter  amount.  For  the  details  of  the  financial  situation 
in  the  Spanish- American  countries  I  would  refer  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 
of  the  South  American  Commission,  who  has  given  special  attention  to  that 
subject. 

The  balance  of  trade  against  the  United  States  with  these  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America  amounts  annually  to  nearly  $100,000,000.  This  balance  is  paid 
in  bills  of  exchange  on  London,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  expended  there  in  the 
purchase  of  merchandise  which  our  markets  could  supply  at  as  low  figures  and  in 
as  good  quality  as  that  of  Europe.  It  was  remarked  nearly  everywhere  that  Eng- 
lish merchants,  of  whom  the  South  American  importers  were  buying  their  goods, 
might  not  accept  such  a  coin  in  payment,  and  the  reply  invariably  was  that  in  such 
an  event  they  would  come  to  the  United  States  to  buy  their  goods.  All  commer- 
cial transactions  in  these  countries  now  are  calculated  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  the  local  currency  never  entering  into  foreign  commercial  transactions. 

In  every  one  of  these  nations,  with  the  excei)tion  of  Chile,  the  proposition  for  a 
reciprocity  treaty  was  also  heartily  received.  We  admit  free  of  duty  into  our  ports 
the  products  of  a  j)eople  who  have  prohibited  ours  from  entering  tiieirs.  Duties 
that  are  almost  prohibitory  are  placed  upon  flour,  petroleum,  provisions,  lumber, 
and  other  articles  imported  from  the  United  States,  so  that  they  are  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  masses  of  the  Spanish- American  people.  Human  transactions  are 
usually  based  upon  reciprocity,  but  have  never  entered  into  our  commerce  with 
Spanish  America. 

Our  Government  might  have  received  concessions  for  the  admission  of  our 
peculiar  products  free  or  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty  had  we  been  enterprising 
enough  to  enter  negotiations  in  that  direction.  Almost  everywhere  the  South 
American  Commission  fotmd  a  willingness  on  the  i)art  of  the  Governments  it  vis- 
ited to  enter  into  commercial  treaties  whereby  our  peculiar  products  might  be 
relieved  from  the  almost  prohibitory  taxation  without  any  further  concessions 
upon  our  part  beyond  giving  the  pledge  not  to  impose  duties  where  they  do  not 
now  exist.  As  an  illustration,  the  little  Government  of  Costa  Rica  proposed  to 
remove  the  duty  from  cattle,  salt,  preserved  meats,  mineral,  coal,  raw  cotton, 
timber  for  building  purposes,  brick,  tile,  lime,  and  agricultural  and  mining 
machinery,  which  they  buy  in  the  United  States,  provided  the  articles  they  pro- 
duce, such  as  sugar,  colfee,  cocoa,  and  other  articles  which  they  send  us  are  placed 
upon  our  free  list.  The  sugar  exported  from  Costa  Rica  last  year  was  valued  at 
only  .$278,  so  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  injuring  our  sugar  interest  by  making 
the  concessions  they  desire.  The  only  articles  which  we  now  import  from  South 
America  under  a  duty  are  sugar  and  wool,  and  almost  the  only  wool  we  import  is 
the  coarse  variety  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  which  is  not  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

All  our  carpet  wools  come  from  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Republic; 
most  of  our  sugar  comes  from  Cuba.  T?he  production  of  sugar  in  all  the  South 
American  countries  would  not  be  sutticient  to  supply  one  fourth  of  the  demand  in 
the  United  States  if  we  should  take  all  that  is  raised  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
none  comes  now.  The  South  American  Republics  can  not  compete  with  the  slave 
labor  of  Cuba,  and  never  will;  but  if  their  product  were  admitted  free  of  duty 
they  would  give  us  in  exchange  valuable  concessions  that  would  enable  our  farm- 
ers and  manufacturers  to  find  a  market  for  their  surplus. 

Wit  h  the  exception  of  petroleum,  nearly  all  of  our  exports  to  Central  and  South 
America  come  from  the  Southern  States  and  the  Northwest,  and  consists  of  bread- 
stuffs.  1)1*0 visions,  lumber,  furniture,  etc.  Flour  is  so  expensive  that  none  but  the 
rich  can  use  it,  the  price  often  being  as  high  as  $25  a  barrel,  two-thirds  of  this  cost 
representing  the  import  duty.  If  the  duty  upon  flour  were  removed  in  all  the 
South  American  countries  the  exports  from  the  United  States  would  be  very 
iHTf^ely  increased,  and  the  removal  of  that  duty  could  be  obtained  by  an  exchange 
in  favor  of  sugar,  while  the  almost  prohibi  tory  duty  upon  lumber,  provisions,  and 
other  Ljoods  would  be  given  in  exchange  for  the  removal  of  the  uuty  on  carpet 
wools.  Petroleum  is  a  very  important  item  in  the  commerce  of  South  America. 
Gas  is  scarce  and  high,  owing  to  the  lack  of  fuel,  and  almost  the  entire  population 
burn  candles.  Petroleum  put  on  board  a  ship  at  15  cents  a  gallon  in  New  York  is 
];edclled  out  in  the  South  American  cities  in  pint  bottles  at  25  cents  each,  or  40 
cents  for'  a  (luart  bottle,  tbe  light  of  a  single  lamp  for  an  evening  costing  at  least 
a  (piarter  of  a  dollar,  which  of  course  prohibits  its  use  by  the  common  people. 

Three-fourths  of  tliis  price  represents  the  duty,  as  it  is  the  practice  or  the  South 
American  Governments  to  tax  the  necessaries  of  life  and  admit  the  luxuries  free. 
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Ab  an  illnetration,  a  certain  government  which  charges  a  duty  of  400  per  cent  ad 
yalorem  on  onr  kerosene  oil  admits  watches,  jewelry,  and  diamonds  at  a  dnty  of 
90  cents  a  pound. 

Still  more  important  is  some  arrangement  with  the  South  American  nations  for 
a  uniform  system  of  customs  regulations.  Their  present  system  was  inherited 
from  the  old  Spanish  tyrants,  and  an  importer  is  fined  for  failing  to  cross  a  ^  or 
dot  an  i,  for  a  misspelled  word,  or  an  erasure  of  any  kind  in  his  invoice. 

The  customs  officials  receive  compensation  from  the  fines  and  penalties  which 
they  impose,  and  are  therefore  constantly  tempted  to  injustice.  This  is  a  greater 
embarrassment  to  merchants  of  the  United  States  than  to  those  of  other  nations, 
because  the  English,  the  German,  and  the  French  have  agencies  and  branch  houses 
in  nearly  every  one  of  the  South  American  ports.  These  agents  are  constantly 
associating  with  the  customs  officials,  keep  them  good  natured  by  means  of  their 
own,  and  are  able  in  case  an  error  is  detected  to  settle  it  without  any  considerable 
loss,  while  a  manufacturer  or  merchant  of  the  United  States,  who  is  a  stranger  to 
the  customs.officials  and  who  has  no  friends  to  watch  his  interests  in  the  ports  to 
which  his  goods  go,  is  constantly  subjected  to  the  most  harrassing  and  disastrous 
fines  and  penalties.  I  could  relate  hundreds  of  instances  that  came  to  my  atten- 
tion in  which  the  customs  officials  of  South  American  ports  were  induced  by 
English  agents  to  drive  American  merchants  out  of  trade  by  imposing  upon  them 
fines  and  penalties  for  the  most  trivial  mistakes  in  their  invoices  and  other  reasons. 
For  example,  the  captain  of  a  ship  who  entered  a  South  American  harbor  with  a 
cargo  of  goods  for  the  first  time  was  fined  $250  for  neglecting  to  salute  the  captain 
of  the  port  when  he  came  on  board  his  vessel.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  that 
this  was  done  at  the  instance  of  the  captain  of  an  English  tramp  steamer  who  had 
been  running  between  that  port  and  New  York  and  had  failed  to  get  the  cargo 
which  the  American  skipper  carried. 

The  merchants  of  New  York,  as  is  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  South  American 
Commission,  find  that  there  is  no  profit  in  a  trade  where  they  are  compelled  to 
submit  to  such  whims  of  officials  and  the  jealousies  of  rival  merchants.  By  a 
proper  system  of  treaty  the  United  States  could  induce  the  South  American  nations 
to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  rules  regulating  the  appraisement  and  classification 
of  goods,  which  would  obviate  all  the  difficulties  described. 

There  have  been  two  attempts  to  hold  an  international  congress  of  American 
nations.  In  1825,  during  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  General  Boli- 
var.  who  was  then  President  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  invited  the  several 
American  nations  to  join  in  a  con_L(ress  to  be  held  at  Panama  in  June,  1826. 

President  Adams  accepted  the  invitation  and  nominated  Richard  C.  Anderson 
and  John  Sargent  as  delegates  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  William  B. 
Rochester  as  secretary  to  the  mission.  The  message  containing  the  nominations 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  by  whom  a 
report  was  made  on  the  16th  of  June,  1836,  condemning  the  mission  and  conclud- 
ing with  a  resolution  declaring  it  inexpedient  for  the  United  States  to  join  the 
proposed  congress. 

The  report  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  and  on  the  14th  of  March,  1826,  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  24  to  19.  On  the 
21st  of  April,  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  133  to  61,  passed  a  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  mission. 

Orders  were  transmitted  to  Mr.  Anderson,  who  was  then  minister  to  Colombia, 
to  attend  the  congress,  but  on  his  way  to  Panama  he  died  of  a  malignant  fever. 
His  colleague,  Mr.  Sargent,  found  it  impossible  to  attend  the  congress,  and  thus 
the  United  States  was  not  represented. 

The  congress  was  held,  however,  on  June  22,  1826,  and  continued  in  session 
until  July,  concluding  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  all  the  American  powers  who 
had  been  Invited  to  join. 

The  congress  adjourned  to  meet  in  February,  1827,  at  Tacubaya,  a  suburb  of 
the  city  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Poinsett.  United  States  minister  to  Mexico,  was  appointed 
commissioner  to  this  congress  in  place  of  Mr.  Anderson  (deceased),  and  Mr.  Sar- 
gent, his  colleague,  went  to  Mexico,  but  the  congress  did  not  assemble  owing  to 
disturbing  revolutions  in  nearly  all  the  countries  invited  to  join. 

In  1881,  as  will  be  remt  mbered,  Mr.  Blaine  sent  invitations  to  the  Spanish 
nations  to  meet  the  United  States  in  a  similar  congress  and  they  were  generally 
accepted,  but  subsequent  to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Blaine  from  the  Cabinet,  the 
enterprise  was  abandoned  to  be  renewed  by  Mr.  Frelinprhnysen,  his  successor  in 
office,  through  the  South  American  Commission,  as  has  been  related. 
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[Extracts  from  the  reports  and  dlapatchoa  of  the  Central  and  South  American  commission.] 

Mexico. 

The  following  ia  an  extract  from  the  commission'B  report  of  its  conference  with 
Ptesideut  Diaz: 

Mr.  Coram  ssioner  Thacher,  thnnkinK  the  President  for  his  promptness  and 
coartesy  in  fcrauting  personal  Interviews  to  the  commiasion,  explained  that  the 
conferences  were  to  be  understood  by  both  participants  aa  informal  and  prelimi- 
nary, to  the  end  that  the  views  of  the  Uoverament  of  Meiico  and  otir  own  mi^tat 
be  exchanged  with  f;reater  freedom  upon  the  various  topiue  of  international  im- 
portance whii:h  the  commission  was  instructed  to  present.  He  recited  briefly  the 
pnrpose  of  the  commission  and  the  objects  it  desired  to  accomplish,  not  only  in 
Mexico,  but  in  Central  and  South  America. 

President  Diaz  replit-d  that  ttie  Mexican  Glovernraent  was  grateful  t«  the  United 
St^ttes  for  sending  the  commission  to  Mexico  on  such  a  mission,  and  said  that  he 
sympathized  deeply  and  sincerely  with  the  objects  it  had  in  view.  No  one  could 
recognize  more  fnlly  than  be  the  fact  that  close  commercial  relations  always 
restilted  In  political  sympathy  and  permanent  peace,  and  it  was  an  act  to  be  com- 
mended by  th«  whole  hemisphere  for  the  United  Stat«s,  the  mother  of  republics. 
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to  inangnrate  a  movement  in  which  not  only  Mexico,  bat  all  the  repnblicB  of 
Spanish  America  would  commend  and  join.  The  parpoae  of  tiie  commiflsion,  if 
accomplished,  would,  he  beliered,  make  peace  permanent  among  all  the  nattons 
of  the  western  world,  and  bring  to  them  a  fruitful  proeperity.  Mexico  and  all 
the  other  republics  had  shown  their  faith  in  the  political  institutions  of  the  United 
States  by  imitating  its  form  of  government,  and  still  looked  to  it  for  encourage- 
ment and  example. 

He  desired  the  commission  to  assure  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  hiffh  regard  he  felt  for  them,  and  of  the  admiratioti  in 
which  he  and  his  people  held  their  ability.  He  beprged  the  commission  to  say  that 
he  reciprocated  the  interest  felt  by  them  in  the  prosperity  of  Mexico,  and  accepted 
as  his  own  the  views  exp^ressed  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  upon  the  first  page  of  the 
printed  instructions,  which  were  read  to  him. 

Mr.  Thacher  then  read  that  portion  of  the  message  of  President  Arthur  presented 
to  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  current  session,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Mexican 
affairs,  as  evidence  of  the  deep  interest  felt  by  the  Administration  in  the  oommia- 
sion's  labors;  and  asked  the  views  of  President  Diaz  and  the  Mexican  Government 
on  the  propositions  advanced  by  President  Arthur. 

General  Diaz  replied  that  he  entirely  reciprocated  the  sentiments  of  the  Presi- 
dent regarding  the  immediate  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  commerce,.navigatlon,  and 
consular  rights,  and  was  ready  at  anv  time  to  favorably  consider  it.  He  said  be 
was  not  fully  aware  of  the  reasons  wny  the  treaty  had  not  been  renewed  befdire, 
but  he  understood  it  was  because  of  a  disagreement  upon  some  of  the  conditions 
in  the  navigation  clauses.  Seiior  Romero  then  explained  at  length  why  a  renewal 
had  not  been  agreed  upon,  and  defined  the  position  hitherto  assomed  l^  the  Meed- 
can  Government. 

President  Diaz  remarked  tiiat  both  Governments  would  doubtless  have  changes 
to  snggest  as  to  some  of  tlie  details  of  the  old  treaty,  but  the  Mexican  GK>veniment 
was  willing  to  consider  its  renewal  and  amplification  at  any  time  the  United  States 
migh  t  desire  to  open  negotiations.  He  anticipated  no  difficulty  in  reaching  a  oon- 
clusioD  mutnally  satisfactory  and  beneficial. 

Mr.  Thacher  said  the  United  States  felt  it  a  duty  to  promote  intimaoy  and  amity 
between  the  two  Governments,  and  should  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity. 
and  even  create  opportunities,  to  secure  such  intimacy  by  all  legitimates  measures. 
For  this  reason  the  conmiission  was  directed  to  approach  the  Mexican  GknTsm- 
ment,  and  to  ascertain  its  views,  aims,  and  needs  on  this  subject,  and  to  give  the 
same  ample  consideration;  that  the  United  States  desired  to  effect  sudh  intimacy 
as  would  exclude  the  temptation  in  Mexico  of  seeking  antagonistic  alliances,  aiid 
at  the  same  time  avoid  embarrassing  engagements  and  guaranties.  The  United 
States  realized  that  its  moral  infiuence  and  assurance  of  good  offices  to  be  ren- 
dereil  in  time  of  need  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  Mexico,  and  at  the  same  time 
our  Government  would  maintain  its  time-honored  docUrine  with  respect  to  foreign 
interference  in  American  affairs;  that  in  giving  such  assurance,  and  in  aooom- 
plishing  an  international  alliance  most  to  be  oesired,  there  were  two  important 
points  to  be  considered,  to  wit,  a  reciprocity  of  trade  advantages  and  a  uniform 
currency. 

Touching  the  latter  of  these  considerations,  the  attention  of  President  Diaz  was 
called  to  the  paragraph  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  to  the  Hon.  John  F. 
Miller,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  under  date  of 
March  20, 1884,  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  says: 

'*  The  United  States  are  great  producers  of  sUver,  and  any  market  which  can  be 
opened  for  this  valuable  product  is  for  our  advantage.  Great  Britain,  on  the 
other  hand,  strives  to  disparage  and  exclude  it  as  a  means  of  exchange,  for  its  use 
in  this  way  depreciates  her  wealth  and  works  to  her  disadvantage.  The  States  of 
Central  and  South  America  are  also  silver  producers,  with  interests  like,  our  own. 
It  would  therefore  be  of  advantage,  and  probably  practloable,  to  agree  upon  a 
common  silver  coin,  eriual  in  value,  say,  to  our  goid  dollar,  or  to  some  other 
approximate  standard,  which,  under  proper  regulation  as  to  coinage,  eta,  should 
])e  current  in  all  the  countries  of  this  continent.  Thus  vflJue  would  be  given  to 
our  silver  product  and  commerce  with  those  countries  would  be  aided. ** 

President  Diaz  responded  that  he  heartily  concurred  in  the  suggestion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State;  that  he  could  readily  recognise  the  usefulness  of  a  common 
coin  which  should  pass  current  in  all  the  countries  of  this  hemisphera;  that  in  bis 
heWof  a  currencv  of  this  character  would  facilitate  commerce  and  unqoesttonably 
draw  together  the  communities  possessing  it.  Of  course  the  details  of  such  an 
agreement  must  be  a  matter  of  thoughtfuTrefiection,  and  he  would  either  instruct 
the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington  to  negotiate  with  the  Department  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  value  and  the  coinage  of  such  a  dollar,  or,  if  it  were  pre- 
ferred, he  would  send  a  special  oommissioner  to  Washington  to  ooolte  witb  moj" 
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one  the  Department  might  select.  He  stated  that  the  commission  was  at  liberty 
to  inform  tne  Governments  it  might  visit  that  the  assent  of  the  Mexican  Gk)vem- 
ment  had  already  been  given  to  the  ])ropo6ition. 

Mr.  Ck>mmis8ioner  Thacher,  referring  again  to  the  recent  message  of  President 
Arthnr,  said  there  was  a  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  onr  Government  to  see  the 
redproci^  treaty  already  ratified  carried  into  effect,  and  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  had  been  nrged  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  at  once.  President 
Diaz  was  asked  if  the  Mexican  Government  might  not  soon  be  expected  to  do  its 
part  toward  this  end. 

He  replied  that  he  was  verv  mnch  interested  in  the  reciprocity  treaty  and  he 
believed  it  would  be  beneficial  to  both  countries,  but  he  feared  that  the  Mexican 
Congress  would  not  be  able  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  at  the  present  session, 
which  would  expire  in  a  few  days.  The  short  time  remaining  would  be  fully 
occupied  in  the  consideration  of  business  of  immediate  importance,  including  the 
passage  of  several  appropriation  bills  and  the  settlement  of  a  disputed  election  in 
one  of  the  States  of  the  Republic.  Congress  would  meet  again,  however,  in  the 
spring,  when  he  would  recommend  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  subject,  and 
had  no  doubt  it  would  be  promptlv  and  favorably  acted  upon. 

The  commission  stated  that,  although  it  was  not  prepared  to  conclude  negotia- 
tions upon  any  subject,  there  were  severid  suggestions  it  desired  to  make  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  views  of  the  Mexican  Government  in  the  event  that  the 
scope  of  the  pending  treaty  should  be  enlarged. 

President  iMaz  replied  that  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions  or  prop- 
ositions for  immediate  or  future  consideration. 

Then,  referring  to  the  printed  instru'  tions,  Mr.  Commissioner  Thacher  sug- 
gested that  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  reciprocity  treaties  was 
that  they  should  produce  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  numl)er  of  each  coun- 
try and  that  no  concession  should  be  made  by  one  Government  without  an  adequate 
consideration  from  the  other.  He  further  observed  that  although  many  products 
of  Mexico  were  now  admitted  free  into  the  United  States,  yet,  except  as  they 
were  protected  by  the  existing  treaties,  there  could  be  h  gislation  in  our  own  Con- 
gress to  restore  them  to  the  list  of  dutiable  articles;  and  the  Mexican  Government 
must  not  assume  that  because  they  were  free  now  they  would  always  be  so.  Our 
own  leg^lation  regarding  such  products  would  be  governed  largely  by  the  tariff 
concessions  made  to  the  United  States  by  the  countries  in  which  they  were 
produced. 

Mr.  Thacher  added  that  he  desired  to  present  for  the  future  consideration  of  the 
Mexican  Government  the  practicability  of  inserting  in  the  treaty  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  when  the  same  was  renewed,  a  clause  which  he  thought  would 
tend  to  build  up  a  merchant  marine  for  both  Republics,  to  the  effect  that  the  stip- 
ulated beuefits  should  be  enjoyed  only  when  the  favored  productions  should  be 
carried  under  the  flag  of  one  of  the  nations  engaging  in  the  treaty.  This  end.  he 
thought,  might  be  more  certainly  and  speedily  reached  if  the  vessels  of  either 
nation,  so  laden  and  seeking  the  ports  of  the  other,  were  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  domestic  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade. 

To  this  suggestion  President  Diaz  responded,  with  a  smile,  that  the  advantages 
of  such  a  treaty  would  be  immediately  realized  by  the  nation  which  happened  to 
have  the  largest  merchant  marine,  and  that  it  was  well  known  that  Mexican  ves- 
sels were  not  often  seen  upon  the  sea.  He  was  inclined  to  encourage  any  propo- 
sition that  would  tend  to  build  up  a  shipping  interest  in  his  country,  and  perhaps 
such  an  arrangement  might  be  beneficial  in  that  direction.  He  was  scarcely  pre- 
{Mured,  however,  to  discuss  a  subject  to  which  he  had  given  no  attention. 

Mr.  Thacher  renlied  that  the  idea  was  simply  suggested  as  worthy  of  contem- 
plation, and  askea  whether  a  proposition  embracing  it  would  be  entertained  by 
the  Mexican  Government  when  the  renewal  of  the  old  treaty  was  undertaken. 

President  Diaz  answered  that  the  suggestion  would  not  oidy  be  entertained,  but 
that  it  would  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  He  did  not  wish  to 
dismiss  it  longer  than  would  be  necessary  to  consult  merchants  engaged  in  trade 
and  other  experts  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  mij^ht  occur  from 
such  an  engagement.  According  to  the  present  condition  of  the  shipping  of  Mex- 
ico, the  United  States  would  enjoy  very  great  advantages,  but  he  was  inclined  to 
think  that  the  measure  would  be  received  with  some  favor  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, as  it  would  at  least  encourage  the  building  of  vessels  and  the  education 
of  seamen  in  the  Republic.  Mexico  ought  to  have  a  merchant  marine  like  that 
of  other  nations,  and  his  administration  would  encourage  any  measure,  even  of 
temporary  disadvantage,  which  would  result  ultimately  m  securing  such  a  ship- 
ping trade  as  was  to  be  desired.  It  occurred  to  him,  however,  that  some  of  the 
treaties  already  entered  into  by  Mexico  might  offer  difficulties  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  such  an  arrangement. 
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Thereupon  the  commission  discussed  with  the  President,  at  length,  the  necessity 
of  rei[uiring  in  all  treaties  valuable  considerations  in  exchange  for  commercial 
concessions.  Mr.  Commissioner  Reynolds  called  the  attention  of  the  President  to 
certain  clauses  in  the  treaty  just  negotiated  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
and  argued  that  reciprocity  should  be  actual,  and  not  merely  technical  or  illusory. 

The  attention  of  the  President  was  next  called  to  the  necessity,  in  any  treaW 
hereafter  made,  of  sufficient  guaranties  of  protection  to  American  capital  invested 
in  Mexico,  and  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  this  point  were  quoted 
to  him. 

President  Diaz  responded  with  much  earnestness  that  he  knew  of  no  case  where 
American  capital,  legitimately  invested  in  Mexico,  had  not  been  adequately  pro- 
tec:  ted  by  the  Government.  Honest  men  had  never  been  interfered  with,  but  bad 
men  had  often  encountered  trouble.  If  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  came  to 
Mexico  and  behaved  him^^elf,  he  received  the  same  protection  and  had  no  more 
trouble  than  Mexican  citizens  of  eciually  good  character.  The  laws  of  Mexico 
wereample  for  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  all  foreigners. 

His  Government  had  many  times  been  compelled  to  complain  of  the  treatment 
received  by  Mexicans  in  the  border  Sta  es  of  the  United  States,  particularly  in 
Texas.  The  worst  cla*rses  of  the  population,  he  said,  of  both  countries  wore  on 
the  border,  and  at  many  places  there  was  bad  feeling  arising  out  of  wrongs  suf- 
fered by  citizens  of  both  countries,  for  which  neither  Government  was  responsi- 
ble, as  they  had  been  committed  by  men  who  were  reckless  and  regardless  of  the 
rights  of  ottiers.  The  laws  of  Mexico,  he  repeated,  were  adequate  in  every  case, 
as  he  believed  the  laws  of  the  United  States  were;  and  where  injustice  had  been 
met  with,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  laws,  but  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
enforced.  Local  prejudice  and  i  ersonai  feeling  too  often,  he  regri  tted,  influenced 
the  action  of  local  judges  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  and  while  it  was  impossible 
for  either  Government  to  secure  the  appointment  of  honest  and  impartial  courts, 
he  had  made  it,  and  would  still  make  it,  his  business  to  remedy  any  injustice  that 
mi^lit  be  suffered,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power. 

President  Diaz  suggested  that  citizens  of  Mexico  suffering  wrongs  at  the  hands 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  have  the  privilege  to  submit  their  causes  at 
once  to  the  Federal  courts,  instead  of  the  State  courts,  as  thev  were  much  more 
likely  to  receive  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  former.  That  privilege  now  existed  in 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  but  there  were  often  questions  of  jurisdiction  arising 
between  the  Federal  and  State  cr)nrts  which  might  occasion  delay  and  injustice. 

The  commission  recited  complaints  which  it  had  received  of  detention  in  cus- 
tody of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  were  accused  of  crime  in  Mexico  and 
were  unable  to  secure  trial.  It  was  stated  that  by  the  usual  course  of  criminal 
procedure  in  the  United  States  the  accused  was  set  at  liberty  if  the  prosecution 
was  not  ready  for  trial  after  a  reasonable  period,  and  that  this  rule  applied  to  all 
persons,  whatever  their  nationality. 

The  President  replied  that  the  constitution  of  Mexico  and  the  laws  of  the 
Republic  were,  if  anything,  more  liberal  toward  persons  accused  of  crime,  jmd 
the  courts  were  usually  even  more  speedy  in  disposing  of  charges  than  was  the 
case  in  the  United  States.  If  any  hardships  were  suffered  they  could  not  be  tr»ced 
to  the  laws  of  Mexico,  as  they  contained  the  amplest  provisions  for  appeals,  and 
for  proceedings  similar  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
anxious  that  every  stranger  cominj?  to  Mexico  should  be  completely  protected  in 
his  rights  of  person  and  property,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Mexican  people  to 
furnish  perfect  security,  in  order  to  encourago  the  investment  of  foreign  capital 
in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  recite  in  detail  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Mexico  and  the  laws  in  support  thereof,  showing  the  great  solicitude  there 
was  to  throw  the  most  complete  protection  around  every  person,  whether  citizen 
or  ahen. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Thacher  then  quoted  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
relating  to  an  international  congress  of  delegates  from  the  several  nations  of  the 
American  Hemisphere,  and  asked  the  views  of  President  Diaz  as  to  the  i>racticability 
of  such  a  congress  and  his  opinion  as  to  the  topics  which  it  should  consider. 

To  this  President  Diaz  replied  that  the  su&rgestion  was  an  old  one  and  had  many 
times  been  considered  by  the  Mexican  Government,  which  he  believed  had  always 
favored  it.  He  recited  his  recollection  of  the  several  attempts  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, beginning  with  Bolivar's  plan  of  1824.  and  the  attitude  presented  on  each 
occasion  by  the  several  administrations  in  his  own  country,  showing  great  famil- 
iarity with  the  history  of  the  proposition.  He  said  he  had  always  hoped  such  an 
international  congi'ess  might  be  some  time  held,  as  he  believed  great  good  could 
be  acconii)lished  if  all  the  American  Republics  would  consent  to  send  delegates  to 
meet  upon  an  equal  footing  and  agree  upon  measures  for  the  common  welfare. 
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The  chief  object  to  be  discassed  at  snch  a  gathering  would  natavally  be  a  method 
of  arbitration  by  which  international  differences  could  be  peacefully  adjusted;  and 
another,  equally  important,  was  to  confine  American  trade,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
American  nations.  The  details  of  such  matters  would,  of  course,  re(]uire  long  and 
thoughtful  consideration  before  any  nation  could  commit  itself,  and,  not  having 
given  the  subject  his  attention  for  some  years,  he  was  not  prepared  to  make  more 
than  these  general  suggestions.  The  plan,  however,  commended  itselt  to  his  best 
judgment. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Thacher  then  submitted  a  statement  of  facts  ac  juired  by  the 
commission  elsewhere  regarding  the  operation  of  the  Free  Zone  which  has  been 
established  by  the  Mexican  Government  upon  its  northern  frontier,  and  which  has 
long  been  the  subject  of  controversy  between  the  two  Govern ir'^nts.  Ho  argued 
that  ttie  existence  of  the  Free  Zone  .ieopardi/-ed  the  interests  of  Mexico,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  United  StatesTand  simply  afforded  a  better  opportunity  for  smuggling 
into  both  conn  tries. 

The  President  agreed  with  the  commission  that  the  Free  Zone  was  of  no  advan- 
tage to  either  country,  but  political  reasons  made  it  difficult  to  secure  a  repeal  of 
the  law.  He  gave  a  history  of  the  system,  and  observed  that  the  genius  of  tlie 
Mexican  constitution  was  opposed  to  monopolies,  of  which  this  was  one  of  the 
worst  sort.  He  also  descril)ed  the  probable  results  of  any  attempt  to  abolish  ii, 
and  gave  the  commission  no  ground  for  encouragement  in  this  particular. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Thacher  next  called  the  President's  attention  to  complaints 
heard  by  the  commission  in  various  cities  it  has  visited  respecting  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  increased  trade  with  Mexico,  and  regretted  the  absence  in  the  latter  coun- 
try of  the  bonded- warehouse  system,  which  made  it  necessary  for  merchants 
importing  goods  to  keep  a  larger  amount  of  capital  idle  than  the  extent  of  the 
business  warranted.  If  an  arrangement  could  be  made  in  Mexico  under  which 
imported  goods  might  lie  in  bond  until  a  market  had  been  found  for  them,  the 
commission  thought  trade  would  be  largely  extended  and  the  revenues  of  the 
Mexican  Government  correspondingly  increased. 

President  Diaz  replied  that  the  subject  was  already  under  consideration  by  the 
Mexican  Congress,  and  he  hoped  the  result  would  be  favorable.  He  believed  in 
the  bonded- warehouse  system,  had  studied  its  operation  in  the  United  States,  and 
thought  its  introduction  would  be  of  decided  benefit  to  Mexico. 

His  attention  was  also  called  to  the  complaints  of  American  merchants  regard- 
ing the  fines  and  penalties  im*  osed  by  Mexican  customs  officers  for  what  were 
manifestly  errors  in  invoices,  and  the  exactions  required  and  embarnissments 
caused  by  incompetent  or  malicious  inspectors.  It  was  asserted  that  fines  were 
imposed  for  clerical  errors  which  often  were  in  themselves  evidence  that  no  fraud 
was  intended;  that  goods  were  damaged  by  careless  inspection,  and  irrave  losses 
occasioned  without  apparent  reason.  It  was  suggested  by  the  commission  that  the 
Mexican  Government  might  increase  its  revenues  and  encourage  trade  by  more 
liberal  tariff  regulations,  and  atlord  relief  to  merchants  who  suffer  from  these 
exactions  by  withholding  penalties  except  where  intent  to  defraud  is  apparent. 

To  this  President  Diaz  replied  at  length,  saying  that  while  injustice  may  have 
been  done  in  many  cases,  the  import  duties  of  the  Mexican  Government  were  so 
heavy  as  to  cause  great  temptation  to  smu-rglers,  that  the  customs  officers  were 
compelled  to  be  always  upon  the  alert  and  vigorous  in  the  enforcement  of  regula- 
tions; but  he  did  not  think  merchants  who  honestly  and  inteili-cently  attempted 
to  comply  with  the  law  were  often  unjustly  treated.  Those  who  were  had  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  treasury  department  or  to  the  federal  courts  for  relief.  He 
promised  to  give  his  early  attention  to  the  subject,  however,  and  observed  that  it 
would  be  not  only  his  duty,  but  his  pleasure,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  remove 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  facilitate  commerce  between  the  two  countries. 


Venezuela. 

[Extract  from  the  report  of  the  commission  concerning  its  conferences  with  tho  Qovemment 

of  Venezuela.] 

The  commission  had  two  long  but  informal  conferences  with  Dr.  Benjamin 
Onenza.  the  minister  of  exterior  relations,  at  which  he  discussed  with  great  candor 
the  several  suggestions  offered  as  favorable  to  the  promotion  of  commercial  and 
international  intimacy  between  the  two  nations.  He  expressed  what  ho  sa'd  was 
the  feeling  of  both  the  Government  and  the  ixople  of  Vene  .uela  in  thanking  the 
United  States  for  taking  the  initiative  toward  closer  relations,  and  a])])cared  to 
favor  almost  every  proposition  that  was  advanced.     With  reference  to  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  a  common  coin  to  be  the  standard  of  valae  throughont  the  Americas, 
he  thought  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  securing  the  assent  and  cooperation 
of  Venezuela,  not  because  of  hostility  to  the  sngffesnon,  bnt  because  his  Goyem- 
ment  had  only  recently  adopted  the  coin  system  of  the  Latin  Union,  and  would  be 
reluctant  to  change  its  currency  again  so  soon.  He  favored  every  other  proposi- 
tion, however,  and  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  seonre  the  assent  of  his  Qovem- 
ment  to  a  reciprocity  treaty  under  which  the  United  States  should  receive  con- 
cessions favorable  to  an  increase  of  trade,  and  the  capital  of  American  investors 
in  Veuezuela  should  be  guaranteed  the  fullest  protection.  He  was  emphatic  in 
advocating  the  policy  of  confining  American  trade  so  far  as  is  possible  to  American 
waters,  and  resisting  the  encroachment  of  European  power.  He  realised  that  his 
Government  and  people  had  many  interests  in  common  with  our  own,  and  was 
ardently  in  favor  of  an  alliance  between  the  two  countries  for  mutual  advantage. 
In  short,  there  was  but  one  point  in  the  instructions  of  the  Department  to  the 
commission  that  did  not  receive  his  hearty  indorsement,  which  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  common  coin,  already  alluded  to. 

The  commission  subsequentlv  met  President  Grespo  and  his  entire  oalrfnet  in  a 
formal  conference,  at  which  the  several  topics  covered  by  the  printed  letter  of 
instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  commission  were  briefly  submitted, 
and  an  expression  of  the  views  and  policy  of  the  Venezuelan  Gkyvemment  invited 
thereupon. 

The  steamship  communication  between  the  United  States  and  Veneinela  is 
ample  for  the  existing  trade,  and  the  owners  of  the  line  of  vessels  now  making 
trimonthly  trips  are  prepared  to  increase  Uieir  facilities  as  fast  as  the  demand 
requires.  The  merchants  are  cordially  disposed  to  purchase  merchandise  in  onr 
country,  and  the  convenience  of  reaching  Mew  York,  as  well  as  the  distance,  la  in 
our  favor;  the  products  of  our  manufacturing  and  agricultural  industries  are 
more  popular  than  those  of  other  nations,  and  the  difference  in  prices  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  deter  the  buvers  of  Venezuela  from  seeking  what  they  want  in  our  market. 
But  the  complaint  is  made  that  our  manufacturers  have  but  in  few  instances 
attempted  to  introduce  their  goods  into  Venezuela,  and  that  when  orders  have  in 
many  cases  been  sent  to  them  from  here  they  have  hot  been  responded  to  as  satis- 
factorily as  similar  orders  sent  to  England  and  (Germany. 

The  universal  testimony  of  the  merchants  here  is  that  the  manuf  actnrers  of  the 
United  States  fail  in  a  great  measure  to  comprehend  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
this  market,  or,  at  least,  do  not  comply  with  them.  It  is  strongly  recommended, 
as  a  means  of  increasinpr  trade,  that  intelligent  and  experienced  agents  familiar 
with  the  Spanish  language  be  sent  here  to  introduce  gocxls,  to  make  the  aoooaint- 
ance  of  the  peeple,  and  to  study  the  demands  and  tas^  of  tiie  consumers.  Wher- 
ever this  has  been  done,  a  largely  increased  demand  for  American  prodnotft  haa 
been  the  result. 


GoBTA  Rica. 

[Extract  from  the  report  of  the  oommlflsion  concerning  its  oonferencee  with  the  Qovwimisnt 

of  Ck)sta  Bica.] 

A  memorandum  was  submitted  the  day  previous,  containing  a  list  of  proposi- 
tions the  conomission  desired  to  discuss,  and  this  having  been  carefully  studied 
by  Dr.  Castro,  he  was  ready  to  respond  promptly  and  with  definiteness  to  each 
one.    A  copy  of  this  memoranda  is  transmitted  herewith,  marked  **  Ihclosure  A.** 

Taking  up  the  memoranda.  Minister  Castro  explained  in  detail  the  position  and 
policy  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica,  which  was  to  secure  as  dose  relations, 
both  political  and  commercial,  with  the  United  States  as  the  latter  Qovemment 
would  be  willing  to  allow.  He  realized  that  they  were  wei^  and  hi  thdr  infancy, 
so  far  as  the  development  of  Costa  Rica  was  concerned,  possessed  of  a  rich  and 
fertile  territory,  but  without  capital  or  population;  their  aesire  was  to  secure  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  by  the  encouragement  of 
immigration,  and  through  the  assistance  of  a  wealthy  and  powerful  x^ople,  like 
those  of  the  United  States,  who  could  absorb  a  great  xKnrtion  of  the  prodnots  of 
Costa  Rica,  and  at  the  same  time  transmit  in  exchange  most  of  the  merchandise 
the  Costa  Ricans  could  not  themselves  produce.  This  Qovemment,  he  said,  woold 
meet  the  United  States  more  than  half  way  on  any  measure  that  would  incroase 
trade  between  the  two  countries,  and  would  give  our  people  the  preference  in 
commerce  where  it  could  be  done  without  infringing  upon  their  treafyobligationa 
with  other  nations. 

Costa  Rica  was  willing  to  guarantee  the  amplest  protection  to  the  persooa  and 
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property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  desired  to  invest  their  means  here 
and  aid  the  development  of  the  conntry. 

Referring  to  Topic  VI,  Minister  Castro  said  his  Government  was  decidedly  in 
favor  of  holding  a  conference  of  delegates  from  each  of  the  American  nations, 
where  measures  of  common  and  mntnal  interest  conld  be  discussed.  It  would  be 
eminently  useful  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  in  bringing  the  American 
nations  into  more  cordial  friendship  and  better  commercial  relations.  The  United 
States,  being  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  of  the  nations,  should,  of  coarse,  take 
the  lead,  but  the  other  Qovernments  will  suggest  topics  for  consideration.  He 
suggested,  among  other  things,  that  the  congress  or  conference  should  take  meas> 
ures  to  prevent  wars  between  the  American  nations;  that  some  plan  be  adopted 
by  which  all  disputes  between  nations  and  all  international  differences  should  be 
decided  and  terminated  by  arbitration;  (2)  that  it  should  prepare  a  code  of  inter- 
national law  for  all  America,  and  secure  the  protection  of  the  citizens  of  one 
country  residing  in  another;  (3)  that  it  should  establish  a  uniformity  of  weights 
and  measures  in  all  American  countries;  (4)  that  it  should  adopt  a  coin  of  gold  of 
equal  weight  and  fineness  to  the  one  dollar  of  the  United  States,  to  be  coined  by 
each  Qovemment  from  the  same  design,  but  to  be  legal  tender  in  commerce  and 
in  all  business  transactions  between  the  citizens  of  the  American  nations,  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  dollar  of  the  United  States,  of  Mexico,  of  Costa  Rica,  of  Colom- 
bia, of  Chile,  or  Paraguay  should  be  recognized  always  and  everywhere  as  at  the 
same  commercial  and  intrinsic  value;  (5)  to  consider  and  agree  upon  other  meas- 
ures to  facilitate  and  encourage  commerce  between  the  American  States,  and  to 
unite  them  for  mutual  protection  against  the  encroachments  of  European  powers 
upon  American  territory  and  the  interference  of  European  authority  in  American 
affairs. 

In  case  England  should  refuse  to  recognize  the  value  of  American  coins  of  gold 
and  silver,  the  American  nations  should  establish  a  standard  of  their  own,  as  in 
Costa  Rica  $16  of  silver  make  an  ounce  of  gold.  Some  such  standard  ought  to  be 
uniform  throughout  the  world;  but  the  tendency  of  Europe,  said  Dr.  Castro,  is  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  silver  because  of  its  abundance  in  the  American  States, 
and  the  latter  should  resist  this  tendency  by  united  efforts.  If  Europe  will  not 
recognize  an  equalization  of  the  metals  and  a  double  standard  of  values,  the  Amer- 
ican nations  must  find  a  remedy  by  refusing  to  purchase  where  their  money  is  not 
accepted  at  its  legal  value.  We  can  not  compel  Europe  to  accept  our  ideas,  but 
we  can  compel  that  continent  to  accept  our  money,  or  go  elsewhere  for  our  goods. 
The  effect  would  be  to  confine  American  commerce  to  American  waters.  The 
condition  of  Costa  Rica  is  such  now  that  it  could  not  carry  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind  into  effect  at  once,  said  Dr.  Castro,  because  the  outstanding  coinage 
could  not  be  retired,  and  the  currency  would  not  immediately  be  reduced;  but  the 
Government  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  proposition  and  will  be  able  to  carry  it 
out  by  the  time  the  remaining  nations  have  agreed  to  adopt  it. 

The  commission  replied  that  the  United  States  Government  was  not  prepared  to 
make  any  immediate  change  in  this  direction,  but  the  topic  had  been  proposed  as 
one  that  eventually  could  be  and  should  be  adopted. 

Referring  to  the  other  propositions  in  the  memoranda.  Minister  Castro  said  that 
Costa  Rica  was  ready  at  any  time  to  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  receiving  reciprocal  advantages  and  giving  mutual  concessions  so 
far  as  could  be  made  under  ''the  favored  nation  clause." 

As  to  details,  Costa  Rica  would  declare  free  or  reduce  the  duty  to  a  nominal 
amount  upon  refined  petroleum,  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  wooden 
houses  built  in  the  States  and  transported  here  for  immediate  erection,  raw  cot- 
ton, and  other  articles,  so  far  as  was  possible  under  the  present  financial  obliga- 
tion, provided  the  United  States  Government  should  agree  not  to  place  duties 
upon  coffee,  hides,  dyewoods,  timber,  cocoa,  chocolate,  casasmani  (peanuts), 
maguey,  rami,  and  other  fiber  plants,  and  such  plants  as  are  cultivated  in  Costa 
Rica  for  the  manufacture  of  textiles. 

**Are  you  authorized  to  make  such  a  treaty  at  once?  "  asked  Dr.  Castro. 

**No,"  was  the  reply;  **  we  are  only  authorized  to  seek  the  views  of  the  Costa 
Rican  Government  as  you  have  given  them  and  to  learn  what  you  will  agree  to,  in 
order  to  report  the  matter  to  our  Government  for  future  action." 

*•  Then,"  replied  Dr.  Castro,  **it  is  better  that  I  place  my  views  in  writing,  in 
order  that  vou  may  take  them  with  you." 

(A  translation  of  this  communication  subseciuently  received  is  herewith  trans- 
mitted for  the  information  and  future  use  of  the  Department,  with  the  original, 
and  marked  **  Inclosure  B.") 

The  attention  of  Dr.  Castro  was  called  to  the  omission  in  his  reply  (verbal)  of 
several  articles  mentioned  in  the  commission  schedule  of  articles  on  which  the 
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customs  dnties  of  Costa  Rica  shoald  be  redaoed,  and  he  was  asked  if  floor  would 
be  admitted  free. 

He  replied  that  in  conseqneiice  of  the  great  rednction  in  the  price  of  coffee  the 
planters  of  Costa  Rica  had  commenced  to  cultivate  wheat,  and  they  must  be  pro- 
tecte<l  against  imported  floor.  The  same  was  troe  of  wooden  fornitore,  which 
was  being  manufactored  by  their  own  people  of  their  own  hard  woods.  With 
regard  to  pork  and  lard  and  salted  meats  he  wished  f orther  time  for  reflection. 


[Indoeare  A.] 

Memoranda  of  topics  to  be  considered  at  an  interview  heiween  the  Ocvemment  qf 
Costa  Rica  and  tlie  commissioners  from  the  United  States, 

(1)  The  necessity  of  closer  relatione  between  Costa  Bica  and  the  United  States, 
because  of  the  unity  of  their  i>olitical  and  material  interests,  by  treaty  stipnlatlcnis 
securing  mutual  concessions. 

(2)  The  United  States  being  wilUng  to  lend  its  moral  influence  to  Costa  Bica  in 
time  of  need  and  to  exercise  its  power  to  prevent  Eoropean  interfer«ioe  in  Ameri- 
can affairs. 

(3)  A  reciprocity  treaty  so  framed  as  to  prodoce  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  in  Doth  countries,  drawn  so  as  to  avoid  any  violation  of  "the  &voared- 
nation  clause'*  in  existing  treaties;  gn^Aranteeing  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
that  products  of  Costa  Rica  now  admitted  free  of  duty  shall  be  oontinoed  so,  and 
that  certain  products  of  the  United  States,  soch  as  coal,  rawootton,  reflned  petaro- 
leum,  wooden  furniture  for  household  or  office  use,  agricoltoral  implementi^  pre- 
served meats  and  fruits,  flour,  the  material  of  which  coffee  bags  are  made,  and 
that  such  articles  as  may  hereafter  be  suggested,  entering  into  i&»  domestio  econ- 
omy of  Costa  Rica  and  in  common  use  by  the  people  of  the  countrv,  shall  be  admit- 
ted free,  or  at  a  nominal  rate  of  dutv.  at  herports;  such  concessions,  however,  to 
apply  only  to  merchandise  producea  in  the  United  States  and  farooght  in  vessels 
carrying  the  flag  of  that  country  or  Costa  Rica. 

(4)  Such  treat V  to  guarantee  the  protection  of  the  personal  rights  and  property 
of  citizens  of  either  country  in  the  other. 

(5)  The  establishment  of  a  common  silver  coin,  similar  in  valne  to  the  gold  dollar 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  legal  tender  for  all  debts  and  in  all  commercial  trans- 
actions between  citizens  of  both  countries  and  those  of  all  the  republics  of  the 
American  hemisphere  (to  which  the  assent  of  Mexico  and  the  approval  <^  the  min- 
ister of  foreign  relations  of  Venezuela  has  already  been  secured). 

(H)  The  views  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  are  desired  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
holding  a  congress  or  conference  of  American  nations  for  the  consideration  of  sndi 
topics  as  may  be  suggested  and  for  concerted  measures  to  protect  the  peace  and 
promote  the  prosperity  of  each  other  and  preserve  their  integrity  and  Independ- 
ence against  European  interference  and  encroachments,  the  doctrine  <^  the  United 
States  l>eing  that  Auieric;in  nations  are  capable  of  determining  what  is  best  for 
their  own  interests,  of  settling  their  own  differences,  and  should  defend, encourage, 
and  assist  in  the  development  of  each  other. 


San  JoBfi,  Fd>ruaryi4t  i8S6. 


NOTES. 


[Bananas,  coffee,  hidon,  and  rubber,  the  chiof  exports  of  Coata  Bioa,  are  admitted  ttttb  into  the 

United  Stateo.] 


Article. 


I  Duty  per 
i  pound. 


Plonr  in  CoetaBica 

Coftl 

Cotton  withsoed 

(>>tton  without  8e<jd 

Roflnod  petroleum 

Wo<Klon  furniture 

W1i«*n  ornamented  with  glass  or 
marble 


Article. 


Plows  and  harrows 
Hoes,  shovels,  eto .. 

Hams 

Bacon 

Lard.. 

Preserves  and  fruit 
Coffee  bagsing 


Duty  par 
poand. 
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[Inclosure  B.] 

i2ej>/y  of  the  minister  of  foreign  relations  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  memoranda  of  the 
Commission  to  the  Central  and  South  American  States* 

[Translation.] 

The  undersigned,  minister  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Bica,  by 
ylrtne  of  a  conference  held  to-day,  has  the  houor  to  make  the  following  declara- 
tions to  the  commission  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

It  is  evident  that  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of 
Costa  Rica  there  is  a  connection  of  political  and  material  interests,  and  from  day 
to  day  the  mutual  commerce  between  said  countries  increases.  Hence  proceeds 
the  convenience  of  increasing  their  relations  by  means  of  a  reciprocity  treaty,  and 
the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  is  desirous  that  one  be  entered  into. 

The  same  Government  considers  that  in  such  treaty  it  should  be  expressly  stated 
that  it  is  a  treaty  of.  mutual  comi)ensation,  and  drawn  so  as  to  avoid  violations  of 
*'tbe  most  favored  nation  clause/'  which  existing  treaties  with  other  nations  may 
contain. 

It  also  thinks  that  the  following  two  clauses  should  be  considered  the  most 
essential: 

( 1 )  There  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty  in  the  United  States  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  x)eanuts.  ginger,  bananas  and  other  fruits,  starch,  pot^itoes  and  other  roots 
used  for  food,  pita  (hat  straw)  and  other  fibers,  rubber  and  other  gums,  hides  and 
dye  woods,  building  timber,  sawed  or  not:  provided  always  that  said  articles  shall 
be  natural  or  cultivated  products  of  Costa  Rica's  soil,  and  that  this  be  properly 
made  to  appear  in  every  importation. 

(2)  In  compensation  for  the  preceding  clause  there  shall  be  admitted  or  remain 
free  of  duty  cattle  of  every  kind,  salt,  preserved  meats,  mineral  coal,  petroleum, 
raw  cotton,  wooden  houses,  bricks,  tiles  made  of  clay,  lime  for  building  purposes, 
agricultural  and  mining  machinery;  provided  always  that  said  article  be  products 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  this  be  made  to  appear  so  in  due  form. 

The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  is  also  willing  to  send  a  representative  or  repre- 
sentatives to  a  congress  of  all  the  states  of  the  continent,  wnose  object  it  shall  be 
to  establish  rules  of  international  law  in  America,  and  determine  upon  whatever 
promotes  the  x)eace  and  the  common  interests  of  the  nations  comprised  in  it. 

Josfe  Ma  Castro. 
National  Palace, 

San  JosCf  Costa  Rica^  February  27 j  1S8§, 

[SEAL  OP  STATE.] 

According  to  the  official  statistics  of  Costa  Rica,  the  aggregate  of  her  commerce 
during  the  year  188:^  with  the  United  States  was  $1,431,909.65  of  her  money,  and 
for  the  same  year  her  commerce  with  England  was  $2,188,033.53.  The  United 
States  during  that  year  sent  to  Costa  Rica  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $741,079.26, 
and  received  of  her  products  the  value  of  $660,830.35.  Of  these  amounts  California 
sent  to  Costa  Rica  $116,322.66,  and  received  from  her  $175,260. 

Great  Britain  received  the  bulk  of  the  coffee  of  the  country,  and  this  draws 
with  it  the  return  to  Costa  Rica  of  large  quantities  of  manufactures  which  could 
easily  be  supplied  by  the  United  States. 

The  commission  received  from  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Costa  Rican  Gov- 
ernment a  comparative  statement  showing  the  present  relations  of  England  and 
the  United  States  iu  commerce  with  that  country  in  merchandise  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  as  fine  quality  and  at  a  cost  not  greater  than  in 
Europe.  In  18S4  cotton  goods  to  a  value  of  $671,407  were  imported  from  England, 
while  the  imports  from  the  United  States  were  but  $102,331.  Provisions  to  the 
value  of  $9,541  were  imported  from  England  and  $17,594  from  the  United  States; 
preserved  meats  from  Englan<l,  $1,224:  from  the  United  States,  $7,960;  hardware, 
$1 1,269  from  England  and  si, 114  from  the  United  States;  agricultural  implements, 
$1,H02  from  En^'land  and  $6,292  from  the  United  States;  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
$72,805  from  England  and  $86,961  from  the  United  States;  wooden  furniture, 
$6,535  from  England  and  $10,500  from  the  United  States.  Although  our  own 
country  sent  to  Costa  Rica  in  1884  a  greater  quantity  of  provisions,  preserved 
meats,  agricultural  implem(  nts,  machinery,  and  furniture,  the  excess  was  very 
small  compared  with  England's  advantage  in  cotton  goods  and  hardware,  for  in 
these  seven  articles  she  had  a  total  trade  of  $777,583,  while  the  United  States  had 
but  $232,781. 
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BZPORT8  AND  DfPOBTB  FOB  188i. 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  merchandise  imporied  into  Costa  Rieafrom  Cheat 
Britain,  Prance,  Gfcrmany,  and  the  United  Statee  during  the  ffear  1884;  dleo  the 
value  of  products  exported  from  Costa  Bica  to  those  countries  during  the  same 

year. 


Ck>un  tries. 


Great  Britain 
United  States 

France 

Germany 


Imports. 


$8,004,750.68 
Ma,  MA.  88 
819,068.88 
101,988.08 


Exports. 


11,607.606.61 

1,680. 287. 66 

Ml,807.86 

441,811.40 


TotaL 


$8,728,868.08 

8,888,964.88 

880,8ni.74 

646^818.19 


These  values  are  given  in  Coeta  Rica  money,  which  is  legal^  worth  IS}  pes  cent 
less  than  United  States  gold,  bnt  commercially  worth  25  per  cent  lesd. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  are  divided  aa  fbllows: 

From  New  York,  $610,108.01;  ftom  New  Orleans,  $178,817.08:  from  Saa  Fran- 
cisco. a;l60,881.76. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  are  divided  as  foUows: 

To  New  York,  $763,908.86;  to  New  Orleans,  $168,828;  to  Saa  Fxanoifloo, 
$:W4.171.20. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  floor  need  has  come  from  Oidifomia.  and  the  entire 
amount  from  the  United  States,  which  in  1834  reached  2,644,480  poands,  valued  at 
$1.V{.977.  From  California  1,46(S,482  ponnds  were  imported,  vafned  at  fS7,008.02; 
from  New  York,  583,842  poonds,  valned  at  $85,000.  ana  from  New  Orleaii8»  694,076 
pounds,  valued  at  $85,979. 

The  duty  upon  kerosene  oil  is  6  cents  per  poond,  gross  weight,  or  about  600  per 
cent  of  its  value,  so  that  oil  which  can  be  landed  atl^ort  Ldmon  at  a  cost  of  about 
15  cents  per  gallon  costs  $1.25  at  retail  in  San  Jo66.  Not  long  ago  a  oompaay  waa 
formed,  which  asked  from  the  Government  a  concession  for  the  exclusive  sue  of 
refined  petroleum,  oflferiug  to  pay  annually  into  the  treasurv  the  sum  of  $10,00i 
and  guarantee  to  furnish  first-class  burning  fluid  to  the  people  at  a  retail  prioo  not 
greater  than  85  cents  per  gallon,  provided  the  duty  was  taken  off.  Hie  Gkyrem- 
ment  declined  the  proposition  on  the  ground  that  It  would  be  placing  one  o^  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly. 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Qovemment  to  reduce  the  duty  on  this 
article,  which  is  imported  exclusively  from  the  United  States,  and  in  its  negotia- 
tions with  the  acting  president,  Castro,  the  commission  asked  that  it  be  admitted 
free.  Dr.  Castro  assented  to  the  request,  should  a  reciprodiy  treaty  be  agreed  on 
l)etween  the  two  GK>vemmentB.  and  named  refined  petroleum  aa  one  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States  which  should  be  admitted  without  duty,  provided  tiie 
naturalproducts  of  Costa  Bica  ¥fere  permitted  to  remain  as  now  upon  the  free  list 
of  the  United  States.  To  reduce  the  duty  on  petroleum  one-half,  or  even  two- 
thirds,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  merchants  of  Costa  Rica,  result  in  an  increased 
revenue  to  the  Government  by  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  olasseB, 
and  to  make  it  free  would  secure  its  introduction  into  almost  every  household  of 
this  country. 

The  amount  imported  last  year  was  onlv  248,894  pounds,  valued  at  $fi,884.60, 
while  that  imported  in  1883  was  valued  at  only  about  half  as  much,  tiie  exact 
figures  not  being  given.    All  but  $250  worth  came  from  New  York. 

Guatemala. 

[Extracts  from  the  report  of  the  commiflBion  oonoeming  its  cooferenoes  with  the  Gcvemmeiit 

of  Guatemala. 

According  to  appointment,  the  commission  met  the  President  and  his  minister 
of  foreign  relations,  who  assented  to  each  and  all  of  the  prcmositions  embraced  in 
the  memoranda  (inclosed)  with  a  readiness  that  was  surpruing,  and  added  that 
many  other  products  of  the  United  States  now  imported  under  high  duty  would 
be  placed  upon  the  free  list  of  Guatemala,  provided  our  Congress  would  remove 
the  duty  on  sugar  imported  from  Guatemala  into  the  United  S^tes.  The  amount 
of  sugar  produced  here  now  is  not  much  greater  than  that  required  for  home  oon- 
sumption,  but  the  climate  and  soil  are  admirably  adapted  to  its  cultivation,  and 
President  Barrios  is  anxious  to  encourage  the  industry.  Nearly  all  the  reiSned 
sugar  used  by  the  wealthier  olnsBOs  is  that  of  beets,  which  is  imported  from  Qep> 
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many  and  France,  and  if  an  en^^agement  of  the  kind  wonld  be  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  it  wonld  be  easy  to  secure  here  a  market  for  the  same  amonnt  of 
refined  sugar  as  might  be  exported  from  Guatemala  to  the  United  States  in  a  raw 
state.  The  question  will,  however,  be  discussed  by  the  commission  in  a  report 
that  will  hereafter  be  made  from  this  country. 

With  reference  to  the  proposed  congress  of  American  nations,  President  Barrios 
said  that  he  had  promptly  accepted  the  invitation  extended  in  1881  bv  our  Govern- 
ment, and  regretted  that  the  project  had  been  abandoned.  When  asked  what  top- 
ics he  would  suggest  for  consideration  at  such  a  congress,  he  exclaimed  eagerly, 
**The  union  of  Central  America."  That,  he  said,  was  tt  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  United  States,  and  it  only  required  the  cooperation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  accomplish  it. 

B^y  of  th^  Ghvemment  of  Ouatemala  to  the  memoranda  of  the  commiasionera^ 

[Translation.] 

Offiob  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations, 

Ouatemala,  March  25^  1885, 

Mr,  Secretary  of  the  Commission  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Central 
and  South  American  Republics: 

In  due  time  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  memorandum  of  the  points  on  which 
the  commission  desired  to  treat  with  the  President  and  myself  at  the  conference 
which  took  place  the  12th  instant.  Although  already,  in  that  conference,  the  Pres- 
ident assured  the  commission  that  he  was  in  accord  with  all  the  points  said  memo- 
randum contained,  to  comply  with  the  desire  of  the  sefiores  ministers  which  yon 
have  indicated  to  me,  I  want  to  express  again  by  these  presents,  in  substance,  the 
declaration  of  General  Barrios. 

(1)  The  Government  of  Guatemala  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
more  intimate  relations  between  the  United  States  and  it.  He  desires  fervently 
that  they  may  be  established,  and  will  do  oh  his  part  whatever  may  tend  to  secure 
them;  and  is  disposed  with  his  best  will  to  make  treaties  in  which  mutual  con- 
cessions shall  be  secured  for  both  countries. 

(2)  The  Gk>vemment  of  Guatemala  accepts  gladly  the  manifestations  made  to 
it  of  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  lend  its  moral  influence  in  case  of  necessity 
to  nrevent  European  interference  in  American  affairs,  and  considers  that  such 
innuence  and  attitude  will  be  very  important  and  beneficial. 

(3)  The  Government  of  Guatemala  is  disposed  to  arrange,  and  it  has  already 
taken  some  steps  toward  it,  a  treaty  of  reciprocity,  drawn  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  inhabitants  of  both 
counlxies,  according  to  the  terms  proposed  in  the  memorandum,  but  without 
prejudice  or  stating  in  detail  the  articles  included  on  both  sides,  but  with  the 
understanding  that  among  those  articles  to  be  received  free  produced  by  Guatemala 
shall  be  included  sugar. 

(4)  The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  no  objection  to  sign  treaties  with  the 
United  States  guaranteeing  the  protection  of  the  individual  rights  and  the  prop- 
erty of  each  of  the  citizens  of  both  countries  respectively;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
persuaded  that  owing  to  the  increase  of  commercial  relations  being  effected,  and 
to  the  community  of  material  and  political  interests,  it  will  be  very  advantageous 
and  important  to  enter  into  them. 

(5)  Neither  has  it  any  objection  to  establishing  a  silver  coin  equivalent  in  value 
to  the  American  gold  dollar,  to  be  coined  by  both  Governments  in  the  desired 
quantity,  but  having  a  uniform  degree  of  fineness,  to  serve  as  legal  tender  for  all 
debts  and  in  all  commercial  transactions  between  citizens  of  both  countries  and  of 
all  the  Republics  of  the  American  hemisphere. 

(6)  Already,  before  this,  the  Gk)vemment  of  Guatemala  has  manifested  in  the 
most  expressive  terms  the  sympathy  with  which  it  embraces  the  idea  of  a  general 
confn*ess  of  the  American  nations  to  take  under  advisement  many  important 
points,  and  to  dictate,  with  the  common  consent  of  all,  measures  to  protect  peace, 
promote  the  prosperity  of  all,  and  maintain  their  integrity  against  the  interven- 
tion or  advances  of  Europe.  The  Government  of  Guatemala  would  hasten  with 
enthusiasm  to  that  congress  with  the  representatives  desired;  it  is  confident  that 
in  this  wav  a  true  and  respectable  American  international  law  could  be  estab- 
lished, under  cover  from  all  unjust  pressure;  and  arbitration  could  also  be  estab- 
lished to  which  all  the  American  nations  should  appeal  for  the  decision  of 
questions  arising  among  them. 

Before  concluding,  may  I  be  permitted  to  manifest  to  you  the  desire  of  the 
President  that  you  should  take  note  of  the  satisfaction  witii  which  he  would  see 
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the  exercise  of  the  powerfnl  and  decisiye  influence  of  the  United  States  for  the 
realization  of  the  nnion  of  the  five  States  of  Central  America  into  one  single 
nation.  This  accomplished,  the  guarantees  of  North  American  cittsens  in  Cen- 
tral America  would  he  more  efficacious,  agriculture  and  industry  would  he  sig- 
nally developed,  and  commerce  and  consumption  would  increase  in  analogous 
proportion. 

In  this  matter  also,  and  hy  virtue  of  the  more  favorable  condition  in  which  th^ 
country  would  be  placed,  the  existing  treaties  with  the  United  States  could  be 
replaced  by  others  which  might  contain  fuller  and  more  liberal  ooncesedons  for 
North  America,  and  in  whiob,  aside  from  increasing  the  articles  on  the  free  list, 
a  redaction  of  duties  could  be  agreed  upon  for  those  still  on  the  tariff,  in  respect 
to  what  those  articles  would  pay  which  do  not  originate  in  the  United  States. 

I  am,  with  distinguished  consideration  and  esteem,  your  very  attentive  servant, 

FBaNANDO  C&uz. 

We  had  given  to  Sefior  Cruz  a  brief  statement  of  the  points  we'  proposed  to 
bring  before  the  President,  so  that  when  the  interview  took  place  he  was  prepared 
at  once  to  state  frankly  his  views,  The  conference  lasted  some  hours,  and  was 
attended  by  us,  with  the  secretary  of  this  commission,  by  President  Barrios,  and 
Sefior  Cruz. 

We  called  the  President's  attention  first  to  the  termination  by  this  Republic  of 
the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  that  formerly  eidsted  between  our 
country  and  Guatemala.  He  stated  that  the  denouncement  of  that  treaty  was 
made,  not  from  any  desire  to  suspend  friendly  relations  with  us,  but  it  was  part 
of  a  general  suspension  of  all  treaties  with  other  nations,  it  being  the  desin  of 
Guatemala  to  form  new  treaties  in  which  the  '*  most-favored-nation  olanse  '*  should 
not  be  inserted,  and  we  were  assured  by  him  that  in  any  future  negotiation  with 
this  country  the  United  States  will  not  be  embarrasssd  with  tliat  provision  in 
existing  treaties  with  other  states.  The  President  of  this  Republic  stands  ready  at 
any  time  our  Gk)vemment  may  move  in  the  matter  of  a  general  treaty,  as  well 
as  a  reciprocity  compact,  to  conclude  both.  As  long  as  President  Barrios  remains 
at  the  head  of  affairs  here  our  country  may  be  assured  of  an  enlightened  and 
consistent  friend,  one  who  has  by  personal  observation  bpen  deeply  impressed 
with  the  republican  idess  which  sustain  our  remarkable  growth  andfdevelopment, 
and  who  earnestly  believes  that  the  adoption  by  his  own  people  of  the  same  princi- 
ples will  work  out  for  them  the  same  beneficent  results.  We  helieve  the  conclusion 
of  carefully  considered  and  properly  guarded  treaties  of  amity  and  reciprocitv  with 
Guatemala  will  draw  the  Republics  into  more  intimate  international  smd  com- 
mercial relations;  will  open  more  fully  the  markets  of  Central  America  to  our 
people,  and  will  aid,  by  the  infusion  of  capital  from  our  countrv  into  the  many 
lucrative  fields  of  investment  in  this  land,  the  growth  in  population,  wealth,  and 
the  general  progress  of  the  people;  for  whether  the  union  before  spoken  of  be  at 
present  effected  or  postponed,  it  is  sure  to  come  finallv;  and  as  before  stated  Gua- 
temala contains  a  verv  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  five  republics,  and  any 
treaties  she  may  conclade  will  form  very  persuasive  precedents  for  tiie  others. 
We  desire  to  express  our  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  negotiating  and  concludmg 
these  conventions  with  Guatemala  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  if  they,  or  either 
of  them,  are  deemed  advisable  by  our  Government. 

PROPOSED  BBCIPBOCITY  TREATY. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  reciprocity.  President  Barrios  was  aware  of  the 
free  list  of  our  import  laws,  and  that  it  covered  most  of  the  exports  of  Guatemala; 
yet  he  expressed  his  desire  to  secure  the  permanency  of  that  tree  Ust  by  a  suitable 
reciprocity  arrangement  whereby  our  country  sboufd  enjoy  a  much  greater  access 
to  the  markets  of  Guatemala  than  it  does  at  present.  He  said  that  if  such  a 
treaty  could  be  entered  into  he  would  gladly  admit  free  our  mineral  coal,  raw 
cotton,  refined  petroleum,  wooden  furniture,  flour,  agricultural  implements,  cured 
and  preserved  meats,  fruits  and  vegetables,  dressed  lumber,  wooden  houses,  hud- 
ware  of  all  kinds,  lime  for  building  purposes,  tiles  made  of  clay,  salt,  live  stock  of 
every  kind,  material  (manufactured  or  raw)  for  coffee  sacks,  provisions  and  lard, 
and  such  other  articles  (to  be  more  specifically  mentioned  ana  agreed  upon  h»are- 
after)  as  enter  into  the  domestic  economy  of  the  country;  the  concession,  how- 
ever, to  apply  only  to  merchandise  originating  in  our  counti^  and  transported  in 
ves^-els  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States  or  Guatemala.  For  this  broad  con- 
cession the  President  desired  a  like  concession  for  all  the  producte  of  his  country 
in  the  markets  of  ours. 

As  far  as  we  can  now  remember,  this  would  not  change  our  present  law  in  any 
very  essential  material  with  the  exception  of  sugar  and  tobaooo.    These  two  prod- 
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nets  are  not  now  prodncod  in  Gnatemala  or  any  other  State  of  Central  America  in 
any  yery  considerable  exportable  qnantity,  and  refined  sugar  nnder  the  proposed 
arrangement  would  come  to  Qnatemala  from  onr  country,  little  or  none  being  man- 
nfactnred  here.  Bot  were  onr  markets  open  to  the  sugar  of  Central  America,  we 
belieye  there  would  be  in  a  few  years  an  immense  deyelopment  of  the  sugar  inter- 
ests of  this  country.  The  cane  grows  yigoronsly  in  the  tierra  caliente,  but  its  sac- 
charine properties  on  the  eastern  coast  are  said  to  be  from  2  to  8  per  cent  less  than 
that  which  flourishes  in  the  tierra  templada,  owing  to  the  frequent  rains  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Some  of  our  informants  think  it  will  be  many  years  before  these 
fertile  but  frequently  deluged  lands  will  be  devoted  to  this  industry,  other  tropical 
productions  being  more  profitable,  notably  bananas  and  cocoa,  vanila  beans,  and 
india  rubber.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  including  these  hot  lands,  about  100.000  sijuare 
miles  of  Central  America  is  adapted  to  the  production  of  sugar  cane.  The  product 
from  the  new  lands  first  brought  into  cultivation  would  for  years  be  surprising, 
for  many  of  the  estates  would  turn  off  two  crops  annually,  especially  in  all  those 
parts  where  the  numerous  streams  of  the  country  could  be  employed  for  irrigation. 
Then,  too,  the  cane  plant  in  all  this  country  is  almost  perennial— at  least,  good  for 
ten  years,  and  under  some  conditions  for  forty  years;  so  that,  if  once  such  a  mar- 
ket as  our  country  were  free  to  the  sugar  of  this  country,  with  the  frequency  of 
the  crop,  its  enduring  plants,  the  cheap  labor  of  the  country,  and  the  extraordi- 
narily rich  saccharine  qualitiesof  the  juice,  there  might  be  expected  in  a  few  years 
a  production  here  impossible  of  close  estimation,  but  it  would  be  very  great. 

INTERESTS  TO  BB  AFFECTED. 

Whether  the  tobacco  interests  would  be  likely  to  augment  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, whether  the  country  is  as  extensively  adapted  to  the  growing  of  this  crop  or 
the  product  as  fine  as  is  generally  used  in  the  United  States,  we  can  not  say.  For 
some  time  it  would  not  probably  exceed  the  domestic  demand,  for  the  best  cigars 
are  imported  even  over  a  protective  duty  on  them.  Yet  it  is  manifest  that  reci- 
procity in  a  treaty  can  not  be  all  on  one  side.  If  the  United  States  is  to  have  Cen- 
tral America  purchase  her  imports  almost  exclusively  of  us,  we  must  in  turn  aid 
this  country  in  producing  at  tne  most  remunerative  prices  the  products  most  con- 
genial and  profitable  for  her  soil  and  climate.  If  our  instructions  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  reciprocity  treaties  are  to  be  carried  out,  it  follows  that  there  can  not  be 
an  exception  made  of  the  most  national  and  profitable  article  of  export  raised  by 
the  nation  with  which  we  seek  to  establish  this  free  interchange  of  commerce. 
We  can  not  establish  more  '*  intimate  international  and  commercial  relations  " 
with  these  States  through  the  instrument  of  reciprocity  treaties  without  making 
them  in  fact  what  their  name  implies.  That  such  relations  would  follow  the 
creation  of  such  new  bonds  is  very  true.  Whether  their  cost  is  too  great  is  a  con- 
sideration we  are  not  instructed  to  determine.  We  only  report  that  Guatemala, 
for  the  privilege  of  carrying  her  peculiar  products  to  the  markets  of  the  United 
States,  stands  ready  to  admit  free  of  duty  into  her  markets  the  peculiar  products 
of  our  fields,  shops,  and  manufactories.  Beyond  doubt  the  consumption  of  cotton 
goods  in  this  country,  manufactured  in  the  United  States  under  the  proposed 
arrangement,  would  at  once  immensely  increase.  Cotton  fabrics  largely  come 
from  English  factories,  and  they  form  the  chief  material  for  the  clothing  of  the 
people.  An  exclusive  market  here  for  these  goods  tends  to  exchange  the  value  of 
our  cotton  fields  and  manufactories.  The  raw  material  and  all  its  multiform  uses 
would  feel  the  impetus  of  such  a  consumption.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  imme- 
diate increase  in  our  exports  to  this  country  of  petroleum.  Hour,  provisions,  canned 
goods,  and  grape  products,  and  other  enumerated  articles,  all  of  which  would 
share  the  advantage  of  unrestricted  trade  with  this  country.  It  is  to  be  considered 
whether  in  any  light  the  balance  of  profit  to  our  country  under  this  arrangement 
would  not  exceed  the  possible  detriment  to  the  sugar  interests  of  the  United  States. 
In  any  case  the  great  cost  of  freight  and  insurance  is  always  a  factor  in  favor  of 
the  sugar  grower  of  the  United  States.  How  far  all  these  balancing  considera- 
tions are  tenable  and  controlling  can  only  be  determined  by  the  test  of  experience, 
and  is  a  question  for  our  legislative  authorities  to  decide. 

FRIENDLY  ATTITUDE  OF  GUATEMALA. 

President  Barrios  g^ve  his  assent  as  to  the  protection  such  treaties  should  afford 
to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  subjects  of  either  country  in  that  of  the  other. 

He  also  thought  the  proposition  to  establish  a  common  silver  coin  which  should 
be  current  in  all  the  American  States  a  valuable  suggestion :  and  the  coin  to  be 
coined  by  each  Government  and  in  such  quantities  as  might  be  agreed  upon,  and 
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The  proposition  of  a  oongrMB  of  all  the  Amraioan  StobM  for  tbe  ooniManrtion 
of  qtiaetioDs  affeoting  tiuum  all;  for  th«  adoption  of  meutuM  for  tbe  pmnanoDoa 
of  peace  with  eaob  otber,  and  tbe  prflMmttion  of  the  Integrltr  of  eaoli  amlnat 
Earopean  intertereDce  or  agnesibm;  to  deviee  meana  for  the  aojnatiiiant  of  die- 
..   _..^__^,_,__j_L_^.  ^£13,  sn^,  to  make  tbe  different  Statea  oompodng  tbe 

.. .     tod  with  eaoh  other  and  their  reapeotlve  vranto  and  pco- 

pen8itie»— all  thia  met  the  warm  approval  of  tbe  Preaidonb    He  believed  aiioii  a 


policies  adopted  by  tbe  oongreoa  no  member  wonld  offer  opposition,  and  that 
other  nationa  would  respect  the  policies  eo  promnloated. 

Subsequent  to  this  lengthy  interview  we  met  the  President  and  the  different 
members  of  hia  cabinet  frequently,  and  tbe  general  mattera  partioularly  mentioned 
above  were  enbjecta  <a  convwsanim. 

There  is  no  miataklng  tbe  entire  friendly  attltnde  of  tbli  OovemnHat  toward 
oar  own,  and  its  sincraedeaiTB  to  be  on  the  kindliest  terms  wttliiiBbothaB nations 
and  as  people,  aeeking  new  and  better  markets.  The  Pnaident  and  hia  mlniaten 
opened  to  ua  every  avenne  of  iaformattcm  in  tlteir  power  aa  to  tiie  resonroes  of  the 
eonntry,  its  internal  improvements  and  eecmtany,  Ita  Institutioni  and  oommwce. 

The  unvarying  oourtesy  shown  na  by  tbe  Prendent.and  all  in  authorltr  under 
him  we  desire  to  acknowledge  in  the  fullest  manner;  no  recognition  of  any  ooontry 
through  her  representatlvee  oould  have  been  more  ample  and  c<ndial. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Goatemala  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  The  value  of  ejcporta  varies  from  three  to  Ave  milliona  annnaUy 
in  Gnatemola  dollars,  according  to  tbe  price  of  coffee,  and  the  Imports  am^t* 
about  three  millioaa  annually. 


Towa 

Amoimt. 

Tears. 

Am«»*. 

isra 

Ill 

11 

The  revenues  of  the  Government  amount  annually  to  about  four  mltllona  and 
s  half  of  dollars,  being  mostly  derived  from  a  tax  on  importa.  Tbe  followlnK 
statement  gives  the  amonnt  of  goods  imported  from  each  of  tbe  oonntriea  wlta 
which  Guatemala  has  commerce,  and  shows  the  proportion  enjored  by  ttte  United 

States. 

IbUe  nhowing  the  vahte  of  merehandiM  imt 
from  the  l»t  of  January  to  Me  3l»t  of 
wkidi  imported. 
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Statement  showing  the  value  in  Ouatemala  money  of  merchandise  imported  into 
Ouaienuda  during  tlie  last  five  years,  from  Oreat  Britain,  France,  ana  the  United 
States,  reepecHveXy, 


Year. 


1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

Total 


United  States. 


1665,846.09 
430,809.67 
379.696.16 
629,468.15 
698,626.98 


2,697,839.64 


Great  Britain. 


France. 


$1,087,224.77 

1,123,623.43 

961,6(H.JiO 

827,574.75 

1,735,954.87 


5,685,982.32 


$535,682.94 
601,236.55 
297,469.75 
149.687.20 
450,3ti5.73 


1,934,442.17 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that  England  sends  more  than  three 
times  as  much  merchandise  to  Gaalemala  as  the  United  States,  which,  from  its 
three  ports  of  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  and  Nuw  York,  sent  goods  to  the  value 
of  $598,626.98.  Of  this  amonnt  the  greater  part  of  the  imports  from  New  Orleans 
to  Livingston  were  railway  supplies  brought  in  by  the  Government. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  report  (marked  Inolosare  C)  will  be  found  a  statement 

fiving  the  amonnt  of  each  of  many  different  articles  imported  into  Guatemala 
uring  the  year  1884,  which  shows  the  character  of  goods  consumed  by  the  people. 

ARTICLES  OF  EXPORT.  *. 

The  chief  exports  of  Guatemala  are  coffee,  sugar,  and  rubber.  Formerly  an 
immense  amount  of  cochineal  was  e.^x>o^^^<  ^^t  the  cheapness  of  aniline  dyes  has 
driven  this  curious  product  out  of  the  market,  and  the  cochineal  plantations  have 
given  place  to  sugar  and  coffee,  only  a  small  amount  being  raised  to  supply  the 
local  demand.  So  late  as  1872  it  was  an  extensive  article  of  commerce,  m  that 
year  114,000  pounds  being  exported,  while  exports  of  previous  years  reached  as 
high  as  150,000  pounds;  but  the  adoption  of  other  coloring  materials  has  been  so 
generiJ  that  the  value  of  the  export  last  year  amounted  only  to  the  sum  of  S40l>, 
against  $9,200  in  1883,  and  the  millions  of  dollars'  worth  which  were  shipped 
formerly. 

Rubber  is  becoming  quite  an  important  staple  in  Guatemala,  and  its  cultivation 
is  being  engaged  in  witn  great  success  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes  of 
the  Republic.  The  natural  product  can  be  improved  by  cultivation,  and  it  is 
found  that  by  regulating  the  yield  the  gum  is  of  much  better  quality.  Formerly 
it  was  the  custom  to  destroy  the  tree  entirely  at  the  first  tapping,  but  the  rubier 

Slanter  now  exercises  as  much  care  in  guarding  his  groves  as  the  New  York  or 
Few  England  farmer  his  maple-sugar  bush.  In  1870  there  were  exported  from 
Guatemala  only  1,800  pounds  of  rubber.  In  1880  the  export  was  25,1)00  pounds; 
in  1881, 188.100  pounds;  in  1882,  345,900  pounds;  in  1883,  345,400  pounds;  and  in 
1884,  352,000  pounds,  the  average  value  being  about  75  cents  per  pound  in  Guate- 
mala money,  which  is  usually  at  a  discount  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent  as  compared 
with  United  States  gold. 

Small  quantities  of  indigo,  mahogany,  and  other  fine  lumber,  woods,  sarsaparilla, 
and  dyewoods  are  exported,  and  the  oananas  shipped  annually  from  Livingston 
are  now  valued  at  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  a  year,  but  the  chief  articles  of  exi)ort 
are  coffee,  sugar,  and  hides.  In  1883  the  value  of  the  latter  article  exported 
reached  $151,548,  and  In  1884  $157,775.  In  the  appendix  to  this  report  will  be 
found  (marked  Inclosure  D)  a  statement  showing  the  value  of  the  principal  prod- 
ucts exported  in  1884. 

SUGAR  AND  COFFEE. 

Although  Guatemala  sugar  is  regarded  as  a  superior  article,  and  the  cane  grows 
with  remarkable  luxuriance  here,  this  country  has  not  yet  come  into  active  com- 
petition vtrith  the  West  India  Islands  with  this  staple  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
The  Government  is,  however,  encourag^g  its  cultivation,  and  it  will  eventually 
become  the  source  of  gfreat  wealth  and  profit.  In  1854  the  number  of  sugar  p'an- 
tations  in  Guatemala  was  2,247,  covering  but  15,000  acres,  yet  the  product  amounted 
to  3,862,000  pounds  (about  260  pounds  to  the  acre),  valued  at $270, 000.  The  j)ro(l- 
uct  of  the  previous  year,  1883,  was  nearly  double  that  of  1884.  although  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  offered  for  the  decrease.  The  exports  of  sugar  in  1879  amounted 
to  134,000  pounds,  in  1880  to  410.000  pounds,  in  1882  to  1,374,000  pounds,  in  1883  to 
4,462,000  pounds,  and  in  1884  to  3,795,000  pounds,  valued  at  $151,837. 

The  chief  product  and  greatest  source  of  wealth  in  Guatemala  is  coffee.    The 
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greater  port  of  the  crop  goM  to  Europe,  where,  the  ahippera  ss^.  tliere  is  a  more 
active  demand  for  the  best  quality  than  in  the  United  States.  Ooatemala  coffee 
is  usually  solil  in  the  market  nnder  the  name  of  Hocba,  as  it  resemblee  closely  the 
gennine  Arabian  berry,  which  is  no  longer  produced  in  any  quantity.  The  num- 
ber of  coffee  plantations  in  Gaatemala  in  1S84  wa«  5,431,  with  60..tO1,313  treea, 
-■  -'  '1  produced  a  crop  of  485,386.500  pounds,  valued  at  $4,953,850,  almoat  the 


export  from  1870  to  1884  was  as  follows; 
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Imports  of  werehandiie  into  Ouatemala  during  the  year  ISS4, 
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Ecuador. 

[Bxtraots  from  the  report  of  the  Ck>mml8sion  oonoemiiiflr  Its  oonferenoes  with  the  President  of 

Ecuador.] 

After  expressing  his  pleasure  at  receiving  the  Commission  and  apologizing  for 
the  informality  of  the  reception,  President  CaamaSo  explained  that  the  chief 
ohetacle  in  the  wav  of  increased  commerce  was  the  small  demand  in  the  United 
States  for  cocoa,  the  principal  article  of  export  of  Gnayagnil.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  qaintnls  (25,000,000  pounds)  of  cocoa,  vafaed  at  $3,500,000,  gold, 
were  sent  from  Ecuador  to  Europe  annually,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  coffee 
and  ivory  nuts,  while  the  exports  to  the  United  States  consisted  of  a  small  amount 
of  rubber  and  hides.  The  high  rates  of  transi)ortation  to  and  from  the  United 
States  also  prevented  trade  from  going  that  way,  as  the  merchants  of  Ecuador 
naturally  purchased  in  the  markets  which  could  be  reached  most  cheaply,  and 
where  most  of  their  exports  were  sold.  The  President  thought  trade  with  the 
United  States  could  be  very  much  enlarged  if  the  two  Governments  would  com- 
bine in  giving  their  encouragement  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  line  of  steam- 
ships to  compete  with  the  English  line,  which  now  has  a  monopoly  of  the  com- 
merce on  this  coast.  That  line  now  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  Government  of 
Ecuador,  which  would  not  be  renewed  another  year,  but  would  be  given  to  any 
company  that  would  establish  competition  and  secure  lower  freights. 

With  regard  to  a  reduction  of  duties  upon  articles  imported  from  the  United 
States,  the  President  said  that  the  Congress  of  Ecuador  which  meets  in  June 
would  enact  new  tariff  laws  and  revise  the  customs  duties.  He  had  recommended 
a  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  refined  petroleum  and  some  other  articles,  but  as  the 
revenues  of  the  Government  were  derived  solely  from  this  source  It  was  compelled 
to  tax  imports  to  sustain  itself.  The  total  imports  of  Ecuador,  he  said,  amounted 
to  about  $10,000,000  annuallv,  and  came  mostiy  from  Europe.  If  the  duty  upon 
imported  articles  from  the  United  States  was  reduced,  the  Government  would  he 
compelled  to  increase  it  upon  those  imported  from  Europe  in  order  to  secure  the 
necessary  revenue,  which  would  hardly  be  fair,  as  Europe  purchased  most  of  their 
products.  Ecuador  was  now  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty  with  Spain,  where 
a  gxe&t  portion  of  the  cocoa  was  sold,  and  concessions  were  to  be  made  by  both 
Governments  for  the  benefit  of  commerce. 

A  similar  treaty  would  be  made  with  the  United  States  if  a  market  could  be 
found  in  the  latter  country  for  more  of  the  products  of  Ecuador. 

The  President  said  there  was  a  fine  field  In  Ecuador  for  the  investment  of  capital , 
and  thought  if  American  capitalists  would  come  into  his  country  to  occupy  it 
trade  with  the  United  States  would  be  largely  increased.  He  was  anxious  that 
some  American  should  undertake  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Guaya  ;iiil 
to  Quito,  which  he  said  would  cost  about  $4,000,000,  gold,  and  would  be  a  great 
aid  to  the  development  of  the  country. 

With  reference  to  the  prox)08ed  congress  of  American  nations,  he  said  the  idea 
received  his  approval,  provided  the  other  republics  would  agree  to  send  delegates, 
but  he  thought  its  objects  should  be  purely  commercial;  otherwise  jealousy  among 
the  republics  might  be  excited.  He  did  not  think  it  possible  to  secure  a  union  of 
the  American  nations  to  resist  European  aggressions  in  this  hemisphere,  as  it  would 
practically  amount  to  the  smaller  nations  acknowledging  a  protectorate  from  the 
United  States,  which  was  the  most  powerful.  Chile,  for  example,  would  resist  any 
such  proposition.  There  might  be  a  commercial  convention  for  all  the  nations, 
and  a  political  convention  would  naturally  follow  in  time. 

fScuador  was  not  much  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  conmion  silver  coin, 
to  be  legal  tender  in  all  the  American  nations,  as  it  has  no  mint  and  no  mines,  but 
such  a  coin  might  facilitate  commerce,  as  it  would  reduce  exchange.  He  was  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  issuing  such  a  coin  and  securing  its  acceptance  by  the 
other  republics.  The  theory,  he  said,  was  a  good  one,  but  it  would  be  diflScult  to 
secure  its  adoption. 

The  President  explained  to  us  that  the  Government  had  no  official  record  of  the 
amounts  of  the  annual  imports  of  Ecuador;  that  the  only  port  of  the  state  is  Qiv\  >  a- 
quil,  and  that  the  authorities  were  just  now  beginning  to  gather  the  statistics  for  t  lie 
purpose  of  showing  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Republic  each  year.  He  sta  ted  t  b  .it 
the  imports  for  18t<4,  in  his  opinion,  estimated  from  customs  receipts,  were  about 
$10,000,000.  This  computation  was  based  on  the  money  of  Ecuador,  which  is  wor t  h 
about  75  per  cent  of  American  gold,  making  the  imports  equal  about  $7,500,000  of 
our  money. 

From  our  vice-consul,  Mr.  Martin  Reinberg,  we  learned  that  all  the  exports  of 
Ecuador  pass  through  the  mercantile  houses  established  at  Guayaquil,  and  that,  as 
reported  to  him  by  these  merchants,  they  were  a  small  fraction  under  $6,000,000. 
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eqnalinp:  about  $1,500,000  of  onr  money.  Mr.  Reinberg.  who  is  an  extensive  im- 
porter, accompanied  us  in  our  visit  to  the  President.  He  coincides  in  the  Presi- 
dent's estimate  of  the  imports.  The  impoverishing  effect  of  this  disparity  between 
the  income  and  outgo  of  the  Republic  we  will  advert  to  hereafter. 

The  subject  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  was  broached,  whereby  Ecuador  mii^ht  insure 
a  free  market  in  our  ports  for  her  products,  and  in  return  therefor  receive  our  manu- 
factures and  products  without  imposts.  The  President  said  that  to  this  arrange- 
ment there  were  several  obstacles  more  or  less  serious.  The  first,  and  probably 
most  formidable,  was  the  necessity  of  his  Government  to  lay  duties  on  all  imports 
to  procure  funds  to  maintain  the  public  expenses.  Aside  from  a  small  export  duty 
u])on  hides  and  cocoa,  and  some  other  products,  and  a  monopoly  of  the  salt  and 
powder  trade,  the  Government  relied  wholly  on  imports  for  its  revenue.  He  men- 
tioned, however,  that  the  question  of  imposing  a  tax  upon  spirits  was  under  con- 
sideration, and  would  be  presented  to  Congress  at  its  ensuing  session  in  June.  The 
admission  of  American  goods  free  of  duty  would  of  course  transfer  the  imports  to 
the  manufactories  of  the  United  States,  and  this  would  cut  off  the  revenues,  and 
besides,  this  convention  would  give  Ecuador  trouble  with  those  nations  having 
treaties  with  her  containing  the  "most  favored  nation  "  clause. 

We  souf^ht  to  show  the  President  that  as  to  this  latter  objection  the  agreement 
between  his  Government  and  our  own  would  be  based  on  and  for  a  consideration 
impossible  to  be  given  by  any  other  power,  and  hence  the  mutual  concession  would 
be  out  ide  of  the  stipulation  in  any  other  treaty.  This  he  conceded;  but  as  to  the 
question  of  destroying  the  Ecuadorian  revenue  from  customs,  we  could  only  say 
that  ]iossibly  the  Government  might  devise  other  sources  of  revenue,  such  as  a  tax 
on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirits,  wine,  betfr,  and  tobacco,  as  in  our  own 
country;  licenses  on  certain  business  or  occupations,  specific  stamp  duties,  and 
even  a  land  tax.*  Of  course  the  President  felt  that  each  of  all  of  these  modes  of 
taxation  was  more  difficult  of  enforcement  than  the  collection  at  one  custom-house 
of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  State.  'As  before  stated,  he  said  the  feasibility  of  an 
income  from  a  tax  upon  spirits  was  now  under  consideration  and  would  he  acted 
upon  by  the  next  Congress,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  know  what  sum  could  be  real- 
ized in  this  way  nor  how  far  it  would  enable  him  to  reduce  customs  duties. 

TRADE  OBSTACLES. 

The  President  also  suggested  that  as  the  great  bulk  of  their  exports  now  went  to 
other  countries  than  ours,  their  cocoa  to  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Germa?iy. 
their  cotfee  to  Chile,  their  cinchona,  or  quinine,  to  England,  the  United  States  coin- 
ing fourth  or  fifth  in  the  list  of  countries  taking  these  products,  the  proi)OS  tion 
seemed  to  give  to  the  United  States  too  much  for  what  was  received.  As  to  this 
we  replied  by  asking  his  views  as  to  an  arrangement  whereby  Ecuador  shon'd 
exempt  certain  articles  of  American  manufacture  or  origin,  instancing  petroleum, 
to  the  same  extent  in  value  that  our  country  took  the  products  of  Ecrutdor:  sub- 
mitting it  to  him  whether  such  an  inducement  might  not  add  to  the  consumption 
of  the  peculiar  products  of  Ecuador  in  the  United  States,  adding  that  it  was  our 
belief  the  use  in  the  United  States  of  the  chief  article  of  export,  chocolate,  was 
increasing,  and  that  as  the  great  merit  of  the  cocoa  of  Ecuador  became  bett<^T 
known  by  our  people  it  would  more  largely  be  consumed.  Without  further  dis- 
cussing this  subject,  the  President  said  the  tariff  of  Ecuador  would  be  revised  by 
the  next  Congress,  and  that  he  intended  to  recommend  a  reduction  of  duty  upon 
kerosene  oil.  which  now  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  IJO  cents  per  gallon;  for  he  believed 
a  lower  rate  would  produce  the  same  revenue  and  cheapen  the  article  to  all  con- 
sume! s.  and  that  it  might  be  possible  to  carry  this  reduction  to  other  of  our  prod- 
ucts, such  as  flour. 

The  value  of  a  common  silver  coin  current  in  all  the  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America  and  the  United  States  in  ])romoting  commerce  between  these  SUites 
and  facilitating  exchange,  he  highly  appreciated:  but  added  that  as  yet  Ecuador 
had  l)een  unable  to  develop  her  silver  mines,  and  hence  had  none  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial to  coin.  He  also  said  that  as  their  products  were  not  marketed  in  the  States 
forming  the  agreement  for  a  common  coin,  it  might  prove  troublesome  in  receiv- 
ing pay  for  their  products  shipped  to  Europe.  The  theory,  he  said,  was  magnifi- 
cent, but  practice  would  test  itsvalue.  He  wanted  to  know  how  Si)ain,  forinstance. 
would  pay  for  the  cocoa  of  Ecuador:  if  in  fact  the  proposed  measure  would  not 
force  Spain  to  either  use  this  coin  or  its  e<iuivalent.  To  this  we  replied  that  S]>ain 
bought  tliis  cocoa  because  nowhere  else  could  she  buy  an  article  of  like  quality  and 
flavor  at  the  same  price,  and  that  possibly  this  standard  value  of  the  silver  coin 
would  give  it  increastnl  power  as  a  circulating  medium  in  Europe,  and  that  in  any 
case  if  it  was  of  less  value  than  the  money  of  Spain  and  yet  had  a  larger  purchas- 
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bag  power  than  its  intrinsic  value,  it  wonld  be  profitable  for  Spain  to  pay  ber  debt 
to  Ecuador  in  this  coin.    The  President  assented  to  the  correctness  of  this  view. 

On  the  subject  of  a  congress  of  representatives  of  all  the  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America  and  the  United  States,  he  felt  the  project  to  be  one  out  of 
which  g^at  good  might  come.  He  desired  to  know  whether  it  was  intended  to 
have  the  congress  meet  at  New  York.  That,  we  told  him,  was  a  matter  for  future 
arrangement;  that  all  we  now  were  instructed  to  ascertain  were  his  views  on  the 
advisability  of  such  a  convention,  and  the  subjects  it  should  discuss  and  the  meas- 
ures it  should  adopt. 

His  reply  to  this  was  that  he  fully  approved  of  the  meeting,  provided  all  the 
States  mentioned  would  assent  to  it;  and  that  at  first  the  body  should  only  con- 
sider commercial  questions:  that  in  time  the  adjustments  a^eed  upon  in  these 
matters  would  draw  with  them  international  measures,  such  as  an  agreement  to 
submit  disputes  between  the  States  to  impartial  arbitration  instead  of  war;  a 
united  front  against  European  aggression  and  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  parties  to  the  agreement.  But  he  thought  these  latter  matters  could  not 
safely  at  first  be  agitated. 

We  finally  asked  the  President  to  mention  the  obstacles  to  American  commerce 
with  his  people,  and  what  measures  to  remove  them  he  wonld  advise.  To  this  he 
responded  that  one  of  the  chief  barriers  to  business  wltji  our  country  was  the 
enormous  freight  charges  to  and  from  the  United  States.  The  transportation  of 
the  commerce  of  the  coast  between  Panama  and  Calhio  was  almost  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  one  companv,  and  it  made  its  tariff  so  high  as  to  crush  out  many 
branches  of  trade  and  reduced  the  remainder  to  the  smallest  dimensions.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  aim  of  that  company  to  make  its  charges  just  as  large  as  the 
traffic  could  possibly  bear.  To  remedy  this  he  thought  the  people  of  our  country 
should  establish  a  separate  line  of  steamers,  largely  reducing  the  present  onerous 
charges.  To  that  end  he  said  he  and  his  people  would  gladly  do  all  in  their  power; 
that  Ecuador  could  and  would  say,  if  necessary,  that  no  coasting  trade  should  be 
done  in  her  ports  save  in  ships  of  Ecuador  or  the  United  States.  If  our  people 
would  join  with  his  in  establishing  such  a  line  and  fix  its  charges  at  fair  rates,  the 
proiect  was  feasible  and  would  prove  profitable. 

We  also  learned  from  the  President  that  a  treaty  was  being  negotiated  with 
Spain,  the  largest  customer  for  their  i  rincipal  product  (cocoa),  but  that  further 
progre5?8  had  been  suspended  by  him  until  the  new  tariff  should  go  into  effect, 
probably  in  July  next,  and  we  received  the  impression  that  his  Government  would 
be  glad  to  treat  with  ours  on  as  favorable  terms  as  it  hhould  grant  to  Spain.  Our 
interview  with  the  President  closed  by  rejieated  assurances  of  his  high  admiration 
of  our  country,  and  the  earnest  desire  of  himself  and  people  to  be  more  intimately 
as^-ociated  with  us  in  friendly  and  commercial  relations. 

FREIGHT  CHARGES. 

We  gathered  from  several  gentlemen  information  touching  our  trade  at  Guaya- 
quil, which  we  may  suu.niari  e  in  the  following  manner:  Referring  to  the  freight 
question  mentioned  by  the  President,  and  reiterated  by  every  merchant  we  con- 
versed with,  we  found  that  the  usual  c  barge  per  ton  by  steamers  from  New  York 
to  Guayaquil  is  $30,  and  from  England  it  is  a  little  less  than  $27,  while  for  sail- 
ing vessels  it  is  only  one-half  to  Liverpool,  Bordeaux,  or  Hamburg  what  it  is  to 
New  York.  In  the  case  of  very  heavy  shipments  these  rates  are  sub.iect  to  some 
modification.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  foreiun 
dealer  has  in  this  item  a  marked  advantage  over  thosj  of  our  country,  the  differ- 
ence in  freight  alone  in  some  articles  being  a  fair  profit.  The  same  hindrance  we 
found  stood  in  the  way  of  the  flour  of  California  seeking  a  market  here.  The 
supply  comes  almost  wholly  from  Chile,  though  the  California  article  is  much 
preferred.  One  importer  told  ns  that  three  years  ago  flour  from  San  Francisco 
cost  him  $12  per  ton  In  gold  for  freight,  while  the  Chile  product  cost  only  $8  and 
§10,  and  when  brought  in  sailing  vessels  only  $4  per  ton.  He  was  discouraged  with 
the  venture,  and  imported  no  more  flour  from  California.  Were  the  freights  less 
California  would  monopolize  the  flour  trade  of  Ecuador,  for.  at  the  same  price,  its 
superiority  would  control  the  market.  On  this  point  we  can  add  nothing  to  the 
facts  we  have  stated.  So  long  as  all  the  business  of  this  coast  is  done  in  foreign 
ships,  diverting  trade  to  their  own  countries  and  remaining  unrestricted  as  to 
charges,  it  seems  for  that  time  the  balance  of  the  business  will  go  to  other  nations 
than  our  own.  A  line  of  steamers,  cared  for  and  fostered  by  our  people,  limited 
as  to  charges,  would  soon  absorb  the  bulk  of  the  business  here,  other  things  here- 
inafter mentioned  being  rectified.  Whether  this  shall  be  done  by  the  direct  inter- 
vention of  the  Government  in  some  form,  or  shall  be  left  to  private  enterprise 
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aided  to  a  certain  limit  by  the  Qovefnment.  is  a  question  we  need  not  discuss, 
Hince  its  settlement  depends  entirely  upon  Confo'css.  That  the  people  here  have  a 
just  ground  of  complaint  appears  obvious.  From  Panama  to  Valparaiso  is  about 
the  same  distance  as  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  A  passenger  pays  for  the 
latter  trip  about  $75;  for  the  former,  $250.  The  same  extraordinary  disproportion 
in  freight  charges  e.xists.  We  were  informed  that  not  long  since  a  rival  steamship 
line  boi^an  business  along  this  South  American  coast.  It  was  bought  np  by  the  old 
company  at  a  large  sum.  and  thereupon  the  old  company  raised  its  freight  and 
pHsseuL^er  charges  20  per  cent  for  six  months  to  reimourse  itself  for  the  outlay. 
The  statement  seems  incredible,  but  our  informant  insisted  on  its  accuracy.  Of 
course  the  expense  of  coal  is  far  greater  here  than  on  the  Atlantic,  but  the  increase 
hardly  warrants  so  marked  a  difference  in  charges. 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  ECUADOR. 

Ecuador  buys  her  goods  abroad  in  this  order:  First  England,  then  France,  then 
Ciermnny.  and  then  the  United  States.  We  take  all  her  product  of  caucho,  or 
iniiia  rubber,  nearly  all  her  hides;  but  of  her  chief  product,  cocoa.  Spain  comes 
first,  then  England,  then  Germany,  then  France,  and  then  the  United  States.  Of 
coffee  we  take  about  oue-seventh  of  her  export;  of  her  cinchona  the  same  propor- 
tion, and  of  her  vegetable  ivory,  nothing  yet.  This  latter  is  quite  an  important 
element  in  her  resources,  Germany  being  her  best  purchaser,  taking  last  year  over 
half  the  export,  or  1,382,109  pounds.  We  send  to  Eucador  chiefly  hardware,  espe- 
cially tlie  Collins  goods.  Kerosene  oil  and  lard  and  some  cotton  goods  also  are 
imported,  but  all  the  other  importations  are  against  us. 


PERU. 


[Extracts  from  the  re]iort  of  the  commission  conoerning  its  conference  with  the  Government  of 

Peru.] 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  conmierce  of  Peru  at  the  present  time. 
As  before  stated,  the  custom-houses  of  the  country  have  no  records  showing  the 
imi)orts  and  exports  since  1877.  And  in  this  connection  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Peru  relies  almost  wholly  upon  her  customs  for  revenue,  and  that  these  are  very 
heavy,  as  the  accompanying  statement,  translated  by  our  consul,  Mr.  Brent,  fully 
shows,  and  hence  as  to  imports  the  total  must  be  enlarged  by  some  estimate  of  those 
gOi)ds  that  illicitly  enter  the  country.  This  is  a  large  item  as  to  all  those  articles 
capabh?  of  concealment  about  the  person,  and  those,  too,  which  can  be  carried 
ashore  clandestinely  in  small  boats.  The  table  of  port  wharfage  and  like  dues  at 
Callao,  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Brent,  also  exhibits  the  enormous  burden  commerce 
at  this  chief  ])ort  enduves:  but  as  that  is  common  to  all  importations,  it  does  not 
materially  affect  our  trade  more  than  that  of  other  nations. 

The  commerce  of  Peru  with  the  United  States  was  formerly  very  large,  but  it 
has  now  been  reduced  to  a  mere  nominal  amount,  including  only  those  articles 
which  can  not  be  purchased  elsewhere.  Before  tiie  late  war  with  Chile  large 
imi)()rts  of  wheat,  lumber,  lard,  kerosene,  canned  goods,  trunks,  clocks,  sewing 
machines,  railway  and  street  car  supplies,  household  utensils,  perfumery,  patent 
medicines,  cordage,  sail  cloth,  and  other  articles  were  made  from  the  United 
States.  But  during  the  first  six  months  of  1884  less  than  $300,000  worth  was 
imjiorted  from  our  country,  of  which  |5,0i)0  was  lumber,  $22,000  lard,  $40,000 
kerosene  oil,  $15,000  wheat,  and  $130,000  general  merchandise.  In  linen,  cotton, 
and  woolen  g(x>ds  the  United  States  has  no  hold  on  Peruvian  commerce,  nor  can 
our  merchants  obtain  one  until  the  business  system  at  home  is  modified  to  meet 
the  nMjuireHients  of  this  coast,  the  chief  obstacles  being  found  in  the  matter  of 
credits.  English  and  continental  importers,  through  their  agents  and  consignees 
in  I'eru,  until  the  recent  financial  crisis,  gave  credit  to  the  purchasers,  sometimes 
exten«lin^  to  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  months,  and  naturally  the  purchaser  prefers 
dealing  with  merchants  granting  such  privileges.  This  refers  particularly  to 
linen,  woolen,  cotton,  and  other  forms  of  wearing  apparel  with  which  the  interior 
Peruvian  markets  are  supplied  by  merchants  on  the  coast,  who  are  compelled  to 
give  credit  to  their  customers  and  expect  credit  of  those  of  whom  they  buy.  Cu»- 
tom  and  habit  also  have  a  great  influence  in  Peru,  as  in  other  Spanish-Aihericaii 
countries.    The  purchaser  becomes  accustomed  to  a  certain  class  of  goods  with  a 
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peculiar  trade-mark  or  some  special  token  or  medal  attached  to  the  bale  or  parcel 
of  goods,  and  on  no  accoant  will  he  invest  in  any  other  description  of  the  material 
if  the  old  one  can  be  had.  This  conservatism  of  the  Pemvians,  which  is  especially 
marked  in  the  interior,  is  at  once  apparent  from  the  fact  that  they  nse  the  same 
implements  of  agricnltnre  and  hnsband^  that  were  employed  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest.  American  hardware  and  agricnltnral  machinery  might  be 
pushed  in  the  interior  by  means  of  active  agents  and  by  paying  attention  to  the 
form  of  packing  necessary  for  transportation  on  mnleback. 

FORMKB  PBOSPBBITY. 

From  1870  to  1880,  before  the  war  with  Chile  began,  the  ezx)orts  from  the  United 
States  to  Pern  averaged  nearly  $2,000,000  annually;  but  they  have  now  fallen  olf 
nntil  the  average  is  less  than  $500,000.  In  1875,  for  example,  which  was  one  of 
the  average  years  when  Pern  was  at  peace,  she  imported  $2,480,000  worth  of  mer- 
chandise from  the  United  States,  consisting  of  iron  and  steel,  $1,100,000;  lumber 
and  furniture,  $411,000;  provisions,  $200,000;  petroleum,  $105,000;  breadstuffs, 
$75,000;  cotton  manufactures,  $26,000;  cordage,  $12,000;  drugs,  27,000;  tobacco, 
$15,000;  and  about  half  a  million  dollars*  worth  of  other  merchandise.  This  trade 
has  so  far  fallen  off  that  in  1883  we  exported  to  Peru  but  $75,000  worth  of  iron  and 
steel,  $113,000  worth  of  lumber  and  furniture,  $88,000  worth  of  provisions,  $46,000 
worth  of  oil,  $11,000  worth  of  drugs,  $600  worth  of  tobacco,  $60,000  worth  of  bread- 
stuffs,  $7,000  worth  of  cordage,  and  $42,000  worth  of  cotton  goods. 

As  has  been  said  above,  no  commercial  statistics  have  been  published  in  Peru 
since  1877,  owing  to  revolutionary  movements  and  the  war  with  Chile,  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  since 
that  time.  The  last  official  statistics  published  gave  the  imports  from  England  at 
10,625,898  soles;  France,  3,940,832  soles;  Germany,  2,788,973  soles:  the  United 
States,  1,785,515  soles.  (The  value  of  a  sol  Is  Intrinsically  that  of  the  Mexican  dol- 
lar. In  commerce  to-day  it  is  worth  75  cents  United  States  gold. )  Since  that  date 
Peru  has  lost  two  of  her  principal  custom-houses,  Arica  and  Iquique,  and  no 
imports  have  been  effected  at  Mollendo  for  over  a  year  past.  Hitherto  Peru  has 
got  her  cotton  goods  mostly  from  England,  some  from  France  and  Germany,  and 
onlv  a  few  from  the  United  States.  Woolen  goods  have  come  mostly  from  France 
una  Germany,  her  linen  goods  from  the  same  countries,  and  her  silk  from  France 
and  China.  Her  furniture  has  mostly  come  from  the  United  States;  her  ready- 
made  clothing  from  France  and  England;  her  general  merchandise  from  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  with  a  consideraole  amount  of  what  are  commonly 
termed  "  Yankee  notions  **  from  the  United  States.  Most  of  her  breadstuffs  have 
come  from  Chile  and  the  United  States;  her  fine  preserved  fruits  from  England 
and  France,  and  her  preserved  provisions  from  the  United  States.  England, 
France,  and  Germany  nave  controlled  the  drug  trade.  Her  railroad  supplies  have 
been  divided  between  the  United  States  and  England,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
railroad  iron,  locomotives,  and  engines  being  bought  in  the  latter  country  and 
the  cars  in  the  United  States.  Her  agricultural  machinery  and  her  sugar  mills 
have  come  from  England  and  France,  leaving  to  the  United  States  a  monopoly 
only  of  lard  and  kerosene. 

EXPORTABLE  PRODUCTS. 

The  exports  of  Peru  formerly  were  very  large,  amounting  oftentimes  to  treble 
her  imports.  Of  the  exports  the  United  States  has  had  only  a  small  proportion, 
consisting  of  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  hides,  and  sugar.  From  1870  to  1880  the 
exports  of  the  United  States  averaged  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollai-s,  of 
which  the  greater  part  was  nitrate  of  soda.  The  last  official  statistics  obtainable 
(for  1877)  show  that  the  exports  of  that  year  to  England  amounted  to  20,189,054 
soles;  to  France,  3,240,000  soles;  to  Germany,  1,477,000  soles:  to  the  United  States, 
484,178  soles.  (Guano  and  nitrate  of  soda  not  included.)  The  principal  articles 
exported,  outside  of  guano  and  nitrate,  have  been  silver,  copper,  and  sugar,  which 
have  gone  to  England,  France,  and  Germany.  A  little  cotton  has  been  sent  to 
France,  England,  and  Chile;  rice  to  Chile  and  Panama;  cocoa  to  France,  Germany, 
and  England;  sarsaparilla  to  England.  France,  and  Germany:  chocolate  to  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Gfermany:  wool  to  England  and  France;  tobacco  to  Chile  and 
Ecuador;  drugs  and  dyeatuffs  to  Germany,  England,  and  FVance;  while  the 
United  States  has  taken  a  greater  part  of  the  hides  and  goatskins.  During  the 
year  1884  the  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted,  outside  of  nitrate  and  guano, 
to  but  $16,000.  of  which  $9,000  was  in  silver  coin,  $2,800  old  iron,  $2,100  goatskins, 
$1,500  in  cocoa  leaves,  and  $610  in  antiquities. 
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Here,  as  at  Guatemala,  we  were  met  with  the  serious  Question  whether  onr 
country  was  willing  in  a  reciprocity  treaty  to  admit  free  of  duty,  or  at  a  reduction 
in  favor  of  Peru  over  other  countries,  the  products  most  available  for  immediate 
export— sugar  and  wool.  While  in  the  future  Peru  hopes  to  enlarge  her  outgoing 
])ro(luctions.  yet  at  present  her  most  available  exports  are  the  two  articles  above 
mentioned,  and  as  to  these  we  could  not  offer  any  assurances  that  our  Govern- 
ment would  favorably  entertain  the  suggestion. 

RBCIPROCITT  TREATIES. 

There  can  be  no  reciprocity  treaty  with  Peru  unless  this  question  of  sugar  and 
wool  is  settled  in  favor  of  their  free  admission  into  our  countrjr.  If  it  is  deemed 
wise  to  make  this  concession,  then,  beyond  doubt,  valuable  equivalents  can  be  had 
from  this  country.  But  the  matter  stands  in  the  Peruvian  mind  in  the  light  of 
what  it  calls  "  absolute  equity,"  and  the  basis  of  a  convention  whereby  products 
can  be  mutually  exchanged  on  more  favorable  terms  than  are  like  products  of 
otlier  countries  requires  that  the  two  prime  products  of  Peru— sugar  and' wool — 
should  be  placed  on  the  free  list.  We  know  of  no  other  articles  produced  here  in 
so  large  a  proportion  on  which  to  found  the  proposed  convention.  And  as  these 
products,  if  admitted  free  from  Peru,  would  also  naturally  receive  the  same  con- 
cession coming  from  any  other  country  willing  to  make  the  same  treaty,  it  would 
un<iuestionabIy  result  in  almost  wholly  supplying  our  own  market  from  these 
foreign  sources.  Certainly  sugar  can  be  produced  in  these  regions  at  a  very  low 
j)rice,  as  we  have  already  shown— much  cheaper,  we  believe,  than  is  possible  at 
present  in  our  own  country.  It  is  equally  beyond  our  power  or  province  to  deter- 
mine the  wisdom  of  such  a  convention,  for  the  necessary  data  are  not  in  our 
possession  to  completely  estimate  the  ^ain  and  loss,  and  in  any  case  tiie  final 
arbiter  of  the  whole  matter  is  the  legislative  department  of  our  Government. 
We  can  only  report  that  by  admitting  free  of  duty  Peruvian  wool  and  sugar  into 
our  country  we  can  to  a  very  considerable  extent  increase  our  exports  to  that 
Republic. 

STEAMSHIP  FACILITIES. 

The  same  editorials  discuss  the  matter  of  increased  steamship  communication 
under  the  American  flag  and  suggest  the  danger  that  may  arise  from  concessions 
to  it  now  fair  and  reasonable,  but  which  in  the  future  may  prove  a  burden.  This 
matter  of  an  American  line  of  steamers  arose  in  our  conference  with  the  President 
and  his  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  it  bein^  suggested  by  the  minister,  as  will  be 
s'en  by  a  reference  to  the  report  of  that  interview  forwarded  to  the  E^artment 
of  State.  The  disparity  between  freight  rates  to  our  country  and  to  Europe,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Government,  and  of  every  man  who  appeared  before  us,  was 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  our  commerce.  The  principal  carrying 
business  north  of  Peru  is  done  by  an  English  company,  and  every  advantage  is 
given  to  the  shipper  of  goods  to  send  and  bring  them  through  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan,  and  even  when  merchandise  fails  of  transportation  by  this  line  it  falls  into 
the  hands  of  German  and  French  vessels,  whose  owners  are  equally  desirous  of 
directing  trade  to  European  markets.  Thus  every  discrimination  is  made  against 
shipments  to  our  country  via  Panama,  and  every  inducement  offered  to  carry 
them  via  the  Straits  to  foreign  ports.  We  ourselves  saw  onr  boat  filled  with 
exports  at  Guaya(}uil  and  all  ports  south  to  Callao  whose  destination  was  (at 
least  four-fifths)  Liverpool,  and  we  learned  that  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  this 
company  to  discriminate  all  it  possibly  could  in  favor  of  foreign  consignments 
and  invoices,  so  that  against  Panama  and  United  St$ktes  shipments  there  has  been 
the  steady  and  persistent  opposition  of  the  very  company  that  receives  and  deliv- 
ers the  goods  at  Panama  for  and  from  this  coast.  A  comparison  of  these  freight 
rates  from  Callao  to  Liverpool  and  to  New  York  brings  this  matter  more  clearly 
to  the  light. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Eyre,  of  the  firm  of  Grace  Brothers  &  Co.,  of 
Lima  and  Callao,  who  has  been  in  business  here  for  eighteen  years,  we  found  that 
freight  per  ton  to  New  York,  in  gold,  was  at  the  very  lowest  |^,  and  often  higher, 
while  the  same  freight  could  be  carried  to  Llverx)ool  usually  for  $14  and  seldom 
exceeded  $15.  This  difference  in  freight  each  way  is  often  a  fair  profit  for  the 
merchant,  and  until  this  enormous  difficulty  is  overcome  no  other  measure  or 
me  isures  will  give  to  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  the  bulk  of  Peruvian 
commerce.  Of  the  entire  willingness  of  Peru  to  aid  in  removing  this  burden  in 
any  way  possible  to  her  crii)plea  condition  we  had  the  warmest  assurances  both 
from  the  Government  as  well  as  from  the  merchants  who  appeared  before  us. 
As  In  our  Ecuadorian  report,  so  here  we  say  that  in  some  way  our  country  must 
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remove  this  obstacle  and  secure  for  onr  merchants  and  manufacturers  the  same 
or  lower  freight  rates  to  this  coast  or  be  barred  of  a  trade  naturally  theirs  and  one 
of  Yerv  great  importance.  It  was  the  clear  belief  of  Mr.  Eyre  and  other  gentle- 
men that  this  line  of  steamers  must  be  fostered  by  our  Government  until,  at  least, 
it  had  the  same  footing  as  its  foreign  competitors,  all  of  whom  began  by  being 
largely  aided  by  their  respective  countries,  and  two  of  which,  the  French  and 
German  lines,  are  still  so  maintained.  Doubtless  an  arrangement  could  be  made 
with  Peru,  as  with  Ecuador,  to  give  such  steamers  valuable  coasting  trade  privi- 
leges, possibly  exclusive  in  the  course  of  time,  and  very  liberal  concessions  would 
be  made  to  them  in  the  abatement  of  tonnage  and  other  dues  in  harbors,  but 
beyond  all  thia  it  will  need  some  very  substantial  aid  from  either  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  of  a  very  powerful  combination  of  capitalists.  But  of  this 
latter  there  is  very  little  hope,  unless,  indeed,  its  advantages  should  be  limited  to 
the  business  these  investors  would  furnish;  and  hence,  instead  of  making  a  cheap 
freight  line  to  our  country,  open  to  all  shippers,  it  would  prove  the  monopoly  of 
the  investors. 

In  our  conference  the  President  was  attended  by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
Sefior  Baltazar  Garcia  Urrutia,  and  the  minister  of  hacienda. 

The  full  report  of  the  consultation  forwarded  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Curtis,  to 
the  Department  of  State  shows  what  was  said,  and  little  comment  thereon  is 
necessary.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  President  and  his  minister  of  forei^:n  affairs 
are  very  guarded  in  their  expressions,  desiring  on  many  points  presented  to  them 
time  for  '*  mature  consideration."  This  was  auite  natural,  since  the  President 
and  his  Government,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  are  entirely  provisional,  con- 
tinning  in  power  only  until  the  *'  pacification  of  the  country,"  an  indefinite  period, 
which  may  as  readily  be  believed  to  be  of  long  as  short  duration.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  might  well  be  that  the  President  would  feel  a  natural  hesitancy, 
even  in  an  informal  conference,  from  assenting  in  a  positive  manner  to  some  pro- 
posals we  had  to  present. 

We  have  hereinbefore  discussed  the  question  of  reciprocity  as  viewed  from  a 
Peruvian  standpoint,  and  need  not  discuss  it  further  than  to  say  that  while  Peru 
is  quite  willing  to  meet  us  in  some  fairly  adjusted  exchange  of  free  articles,  yet 
as  that  under  any  possible  convention  must  mean  a  free  market  in  the  United 
States  for  Peruvian  sugar  and  wool,  we  see  no  necessity  for  dwelling  upon  the 
point,  and  this  more  especially  because  the  wool  product  of  Peru,  like  our  own,  is 
of  the  fine  merino  grades.  The  details  of  such  a  treaty,  its  effect  in  building  up  a 
marine  service  for  each  Government,  and  its  being  so  drawn  as  to  avoid  ''the 
favored-nation  clause,"  was  touched  upon,  but  on  these  points  neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  the  minister  stood  ready  to  advance  any  fixed  opinion. 

Of  the  protection  of  American  capital  and  citizens  investing  their  money  in 
Peru  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  there  seemed  to  be  the  utmost  assurance  of 
inviolability  and  security. 

The  question  of  a  silver  coin  of  equal  quality  and  fineness  current  in  all  the 
countries  assenting  to  its  creation  for  the  same  value  received  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  Government,  which  thought  such  a  measure  would  "^*  greatly  facilitate 
commerce." 

The  suggestion  of  a  convention  of  all  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America 
and  the  United  States  was  very  favorably  received,  and  in  response  to  our  inquiry 
as  to  what  subjects  the  convention  should  consider  we  were  told  that  Peru  pro- 
posed that  the  United  States  in  calling  the  convention  should  outline  the  topics  to 
be  discussed  and  that  each  state  should  have  the  right  to  present  to  the  meeting 
such  other  subjects  as  it  thought  best. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  necessity  of  an  American  steamship  line  was  sub- 
mitted to  us  in  response  to  our  general  inquiry  as  to  what  way  trade  between  these 
countries  could  l>est  be  promoted:  and  we  only  refer  to  it  now  to  say  that  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  point  took  a  much  wider  range  than  is  epitomized  in  the  paper 
before  spoken  of  as  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  there  was  nothing  of  impor- 
tance aavanced  not  contained  in  that  dispatch.  The  feeling  in  its  favor  evinced 
by  the  President  and  his  ministers  was  very  earnest  and  outspoken.  With  many 
assurances  of  the  good  will  of  Peru,  of  its  desire  to  be  drawn  toward  the  *'Gran 
Republica,"as  our  country  is  almost  invariably  called  b}'  the  Peruvians,  and  with 
repeated  expressions  of  pleasure  that  our  Government  had  sent  to  Peru  an  embassy 
of  good  will,  our  conference  closed. 

The  frequent  expression  in  pi  ivate  conversation  and  newspaper  publications  by 
citizens  of  Peru  tliat  the  present  embarrassments  of  England  offer  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  obtain  more  of  the  commerce  of  South  Amer- 
ica, we  beg  leave  here  to  suggest  as  containing  a  significant  hint  of  not  only  a  fact 
but  of  the  desires  of  these  peoples. 
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Chile. 

[Extracts  from  the  report  of  the  oommiaBion  conoemlnc  its  oonferenoee  with  tbb  Gk>Tenim«nt 

of  Chile.] 

These  propositions  were  similar  to  those  which  have  been  presented  to  all  the 
Governments  visited  by  the  commission,  covering  the  points  in  the  instructions 
under  which  we  are  acting. 

The  first  was  a  snggestion  that  the  old  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Chile,  which  long  since  was  terminated,  might 
be  renewed  with  advanta^  to  both  countries. 

In  reply  to  this  the  President  said  that  he  did  not  see  any  advantage  to  Chile  in 
such  a  treaty,  and  was  not  disposed  to  enter  into  any  further  conventions  with  for- 
eign countries.  While  he  personally  and  the  people  of  Chile  inffeneral  *'  abounded  *' 
iu  the  most  cordial  feelings  toward  the  Government  of  the  united  States  and  its 
people,  and  endeavored  to  imitate  ns  as  closely  as  possible,  he  could  not  see  any 
necessity  for  a  treaty,  and  thought  the  two  nations  could  get  along  just  as  well 
without  one. 

The  second  proposition  involved  the  idea  of  a  reciprocal  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  under  which  special  products  of  each  should  be  admitted 
free  of  duty  into  the  other  when  carried  under  the  flag  of  either  nation. 

This  did  not  meet  with  any  greater  favor  with  President  Santa  Muria,  who  was 
not  disposed  to  make  reciprocity  treaties.  His  people  were  at  liberty  to  sell  where 
they  could  get  the  best  prices  and  buy  where  goods  were  the  cheapest.  In  his 
opinion,  commerce  was  not  aided  by  commercifu  treaties,  and  Chile  neither  asked 
from  nor  gave  to  other  nations  especial  favors.  Trade  would  regtdate  itself,  and 
there  was  no  advantage  in  trying  to  divert  it  in  one  direction  or  another.  So  far 
as  the  United  States  was  concerned  there  could  be  very  little  trade  with  C^ile, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  products  of  the  two  countries  were  almost  identical. 
Chile  produced  very  little  tnat  we  wanted,  and  although  there  were  many  indus- 
trial products  of  the  United  States  that  were  used  in  Chile  the  merchants  of  the 
latter  country  must  be  allowed  to  buy  where  thev  sold  and  where  they  could  trade 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  With  reference  to  the  provision  that  reduced  duties 
should  be  allowed  only  upon  goods  carried  in  Chilean  or  American  vessels,  he  said 
that  Chile  did  not  want  any  such  means  to  encourage  her  commerce — her  ports 
were  open  to  all  the  vessels  of  the  world  upon  an  equality,  and  none  should  nave 
especial  privileges. 

It  was  suggested  that  there  might  be  a  large  commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries if  the  low-grade  guano,  which  is  adapted  to  the  cnltivation  of  cotton  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  is  not  sought  for  in  Europe,  could  be  exchanged  for  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  United  States.  The  President  very  frankly,  and 
somewhat  bluntly,  responded  that  the  Government  of  Chili  owned  all  the  guano, 
and  had  given  the  monopoly  of  the  exportation  to  a  company  of  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  could  purchase  as  much  as  thev  liked. 

The  next  topic  seemed  to  be  received  with  decided  favor,  and  not  only  the  Presi- 
dent but  the  tiiree  ministers  present  joined  in  expressing  their  acquiescence.  It 
was  touching  the  establishment  of  a  common  silver  coin,  to  be  coined  by  each  of 
the  American  Republics,  of  an  equal  degree  of  fineness,  and  to  an  amount  to  be 
agreed  upon,  which  should  be  a  legal  tender  in  all  commercial  transactions  be- 
tween citizens  of  this  hemisphere.  This  proposition,  which  has  already  been 
assented  to  by  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Guatemala,  Costa  Bica.  Ecuador,  and  Pern, 
was  accepted  bv  President  Santa  Maria  as  a  lonp^  step  toward  the  monetization  of 
silver,  and  if  adopted  by  the  American  Republics,  might,  in  his  opinion,  compel 
the  Latin  Union  to  accept  a  double  standard,  and  increase  the  value  of  one  of  the 
chief  products  of  Chile.  His  Qovemment,  he  said,  was  ready  to  enter  into  a  con- 
vention with  the  United  States  and  the  other  American  Republics  at  any  time  to 
secure  such  a  desirable  result. 

The  fourth  proposition,  which  invited  the  views  of  the  Gk)vemment  of  Chile  as 
to  the  practicability  of  holding  a  congress  of  delegates  from  all  the  American 
Republics,  to  adopt  measures  to  secure  peace  and  promote  prosperity  among  the 
nations  of  this  hemisphere,  met  with  disfavor.  His  excellency  could  not  see  the 
advantage  of  such  a  gathering.  Chile  had  learned  by  experience  that  nothing 
could  be  gained,  and  that  the  general  welfare  was  not  promoted,  by  international 
conventions.  He  could  not  think  of  any  measures  a  congress  of  the  sort  would 
agree  upon,  and  while  his  Government  was  anxious  to  avoid  war  and  secure  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes,  the  proposition  did  not  find  favor  in 
his  eyes.  If  the  United  States  desired  to  call  such  a  congress  Chile  would  con- 
sider the  invitation,  but  reserved  the  right  to  decline,  in  case  the  Qovemment  so 
desired. 

The  fifth  and  last  proposition  was  a  general  one,  and  invited  the  suggestions  of 
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Chile  as  to  the  best  modes  of  increasing  trade  between  that  coantry  and  the  United 
States.  The  President  repeated  what  he  had  previonsly  said  about  the  impossi- 
bility of  secnring  a  large  trade,  bnt  tbonght  if  there  oonld  be  direct  communica- 
tion by  steam  from  the  ports  of  one  coantry  to  those  of  the  other,  commerce 
would  be  greatly  aided.  If  any  steamship  company  in  the  United  States  would 
establish  such  communication  he  believed  the  Congress  of  Chile  would  give  it  a 
subsidy,  such  as  was  given  now  to  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  of 
Liverpool.  That  line  receives  an  annual  subsidy  of  $50,000  silver,  and  the  Chilean 
Company,  which  employed  vessels  along  the  coast  between  Valparaiso  andCallao, 
was  given  $150,000  a  year,  under  the  condition  that  its  vessels  were  always  sub- 
ject to  charter  by  the  Government  and  might  be  used  as  transports  and  cruisers  in 
time  of  war.  Similar  aid  would  be  offered  to  any  company  desirous  of  trading 
along  the  coast  of  Chile,  as  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Republic  to  encourage  com- 
merce and  stimulate  competition. 

The  consumption  in  favor  of  our  country  continued  m  Chile  until  1861,  when 
our  whole  commerce  and  shipping  seemed  to  vanish  from  the  South  Pacific  coast 
in  a  day,  and  to  this  hour  its  predominance  has  not  been  regained. 

Before  the  civU  war  there  were  many  vessels  from  our  country  trading  in  these 
South  American  ports,  and,  with  their  disappearance,  there  arose  an  increased 
demand  in  our  country  for  all  the  mills,  forges,  looms,  and  fields  the  land  could 
produce  and  at  such  prices  as  to  forbid  all  thought  of  profitable  export  These 
people  were  in  a  moment  driven  to  Europe  for  all  fabrics  not  produced  by  them- 
selves. With  this  there  came  the  enlargement  of  the  number  and  capaci^  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  a  gigantic  power  in  all  this 
international  traffic,  and  which  owed  its  origin  to  an  able,  foresighted  American, 
William  Wheelwright,  who  carried  from  Valparaiso  to  New  York  merchants  this 
plan  of  a  steamship  line  to  control  the  trade  of  this  region,  only  to  be  repulsed, 
and  who  found  in  English  capitalists  a  response  which,  in  course  of  time,  has  car- 
ried millions  of  trade  to  the  Old  World  which  might  have  gone  to  the  New. 
Close,  certain,  and  speedy  lines  of  communication  now  exist  between  the  ports  of 
Chile  and  all  the  principal  ports  of  Europe.  Not  only  does  this  English  line  do  a 
great  carrying  trade  from  Liverpool  to  all  the  ports  of  South  America,  on  both 
coasts,  but  the  French  and  German  lines,  liberally  aided  by  their  home  govern- 
ment, do  so  large  and  reprular  a  business  that  it  costs  less  oy  nearly  one-half  to 
send  goods  from  New  York  to  Valparaiso,  by  way  of  Hamburg  or  Havre,  by 
steamer,  than  it  does  to  send  direct  by  the  same  power. 

We  are  assured  by  old  resident  Americans  that  to-day ,  as  twenty-five  years  ago, 
the  manufactures  of  our  country  are  preferred,  if  only  they  could  be  secured  now 
as  then;  that  it  is  quite  common  to  hear  the  native  consumer  say  to  the  merchant, 
"  Why  don*t  you  have  those  strong  American  goods  we  once  bought  of  you?  "  In 
this  connection  we  refer  to  the  translation  of  a  leading  editorial  in  La  Union,  of 
Valparaiso,  of  the  5th  instant.  It  discusses  the  subject  of  our  mission  as  well  as 
the  well-known  character  of  American  goods  and  the  desirability  of  securing  them 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  commerce  between  our  country  and  Chile  is  the  want  of 
speedy  transportation  at  as  low  rates  as  from  Europe.  When  goods  are  sent  from 
New  York  to  Hamburg  and  then  reshipped  to  these  waters  it  is  clear  that  the  Ger- 
man manufacturer  has  the  freight  and  port  charges  from  our  country  to  his  own 
in  his  favor  in  competing  with  our  merchants  and  producers. 

Few  ^oods  come  to  this  country  from  ours  in  steamships  save  by  way  of  Europe. 
The  freight  from  New  York  by  Panama  is  about  double  that  by  way  of  Hamburg 
or  Liverpool,  and  the  universal  complaint  of  the  breaking  of  parcels  and  boxes  on 
the  Isthmus  transit  shows  that  many  shippers  in  that  item  alone  find  a  loss  so 
serious  as  to  more  than  negative  any  advantage  in  time  that  route  may  afford.  In 
fact,  this  trouble  at  Panama  is  so  large  as  to  become  an  insuperable  objection  to 
that  line. 

We  know  of  no  way  to  obviate  it,  for  if  the  self-interest  of  tho^e  controlling  that 
link  of  connection  between  the  two  oceans  will  not  unite  them  to  prudent  handling 
of  goods,  we  know  of  no  power  to  compel  it.  One  would  suppose  that  a  desire  to 
do  the  transit  business  for  all  this  Pacific  coast  would  of  itself  lead  the  managers 
of  this  interoceanic  highway  to  the  utmost  vigilance,  for  the  dullest  can  see  that 
it  yearly  looses  an  enormous  amount  of  traffic  which  naturally  belongs  to  its  posi- 
tion and  capacity. 

We  have  already  in  former  reports  adverted  to  the  extraordinary  influence  of 
the  English  line  of  steamships  in  diverting  trade  from  our  country  to  European 

F[>rt8,  for  in  their  homeward  voyage  they  touch  Lisbon  and  Bordeaux,  and  so  aid 
rench  merchants  and  those  Spanish  traders  who  ship  their  goods  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus  in  sending  and  in  recei\  ing  goods  from  this  coast.  The  English  steamer 
on  which  we  go  to  Montevideo  has  a  large  cargo,  much  of  it  to  be  unloaded  at 
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Borileaiix,  among  which  is  a  lot  of  dried  sort  of  fruit  called  here  macqai,  aud 
which  enters  extensivel)'  into  the  manufacture  of  Bordeaux  wine,  to  which  it 
imparts  a  deep-reddish  color  and  a  pungent  taste.  The  same  product  also  aids  the 
wine  manufacturer  of  Cliile  to  the  extent  in  some  ca.ses  of  80  per  cent. 

Tlieso  sttiamship  lines  from  the  Old  World  to  South  America  are  a  controlling 
power  in  shaping  and  directing  the  great  balance  of  trade.  Every  week  the  flag 
and  vessels  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  are  seen  in  these  ports.  Their 
coming  and  going  is  advertised  in  the  daily  press.  They  transport  goods  of  many 
kinds  so  much  cheaper  than  the  same  article  can  be  brought  from  oar  country 
that  that  difference  alone  compels  the  purchaser  to  elect  the  foreign-made  article. 

In  the  l)eginning,  we  are  informed,  not  one  of  the.se  lines  could  have  been  main- 
tained witliout  Government  aid,  and  two  of  them  still  receive  such  enconragement 
from  the  country  whose  flags  they  fly,  and  the  others  receive  large  mail  pay  from 
the  (  hilean  authorities.  When  we  applie<l  for  information  at  the  office  of  this 
EuLcHsh  line  of  steamers  as  to  the  sailing  of  American  steamers  from  Rio  Janeiro, 
the  clerk  said.  ** American  steamers?  I  didn't  know  the  Americans  had  any 
steamers.    I  never  saw  one." 

Dou])tless  were  it  not  for  the  want  of  full  return  cargoes  a  line  of  steamers  could 
Ije  successfully  established  from  our  own  country  to  Chile  and  ports  farther  north. 
But  iiere  lies  the  difliculty.  There  is  an  old  marine  maxim,  *'  No  uncertain  single 
freij^ht  can  compete  with  two  certain  ones." 

To-day  Cliile  produces  very  little  the  United  States  needs.  It  has  great  copper 
mines,  but  it  can  not  now  compete  with  the  product  of  our  country  in  our  mar- 
kets, even  if  it  can  long  in  Europe.  To  this  it  is  to  be  added  that  many  of  her  best 
copper  mines  are  well  nigh  exhausted,  and  that  in  the  future  her  product  will 
diminish  relatively  rather  than  keep  pace  either  with  her  own  population  or  the 
use  of  this  metal. 

In  the  matter  of  railroad  supplies  our  country  furnishes  much  of  those  consumed 
in  the  country,  aud  were  the  ciuestion  of  freights  settled  in  our  favor  we  should 
hold  almo.st  a  monopoly,  for  there  is  an  entire  concurrence  of  testimony  among 
practical  men  to  the  great  superiority  of  our  engines,  cars,  and  railway  material 
over  the  English,  save  in  the  matter  of  steel  rails— there  we  are  undersold  by  as 
good  an  article  as  we  produce.  But  the  tedious  delays  in  getting  freight  from 
New  York  by  sailing  vessels  and  its  great  expense  by  steam,  give  our  European 
competitors  the  advantage.  A  case  in  point  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  S.  Brown,  of  the 
house  of  J.  Parker  Read,  in  Valparaiso.  He  ordered  some  street  cars  a  long  time 
ago  irum  a  manul  acturer  in  our  country  for  a  city  of  Chile.  The  authorities  have 
had  the  track  down  for  months,  but  the  cars  have  not  yet  arrived,  and  there  is,  of 
course,  much  vexation  over  the  delay.  That  our  railroad  supplies  are  forcing 
their  way  here  is  illustrated  by  many  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Hillman,  and  with  an 
equal  start  our  people  can  easily  pass  their  competitors. 

For  all  farm  work  Americim  ma(;hinery  is  preferred,  were  it  not  for  the  draw- 
back or  its  comparative  lightiiess  with  that  of  English  or  German  make.  Ours  is 
the  more  convenient,  better  adapted  to  its  use,  but  when  all  the  machinery  is  to 
be  handled  or  driven  by  men  careless,  or  stupid,  or  ignorant,  the  value  of  heavy 
work  is  seen.  One  gentleman  said  to  us  it  would  well  pay  our  agricultural- 
machine  manufacturers  to  come  to  Chile  and  see  what  kind  of  carts,  wagons, 
hoes,  cultivators,  mowers,  and  reapers  and  thrashers  we  need  for  our  labor.  As 
it  is,  our  country  is  annually  swelling  its  trade  in  this  direction,  and  with  improved 
carrying  facilities,  with  better  packing  and  more  attention  to  clear  invoicing,  we 
may  hope  to  absorb  nearly  the  whole  trade,  though  we  will  always  have  to  con- 
tend witli  German  peddlers,  who  imitate  our  style  and  make  of  goods  as  well  as 
onr  brands  and  marks. 

This  ownership  of  the  tillable  area  by  a  few  persons  creates  a  powerful  landed 
gentry,  who,  together  with  those  in  the  large  cities  who  have  grown  wealthy  in 
mines  or  trading,  almost  wholly  control  the  State  and  its  policy.  The  masses  are 
poor  and  seem  to  be  quite  indifferent  about  improving  their  condition.  Now  and 
then  there  rises  above  the  common  level  a  strong  spirit,  and  he  soon  finds  his  way 
to  the  upper  rank,  but  these  are  exceptions.  The  powers  of  education  as  they 
widen  may  justly  l)e  expected  to  reach  more  and  more  men  of  this  stamp,  and  in 
time  may  vitalize  the  whole. 

We  spent  a  few  days  after  our  arrival  in  Chile  at  Valparaiso,  as  that  is  the  com- 
mercial center  of  the  Republic.  The  interviews  we  had  with  all  the  leading 
American  business  mc'U.  as  well  as  some  others,  we  have  alrea;ly  alluded  to,  and 
they  are  lierewith  forwarded.  Some  of  them  are  very  valuable,  showing  the 
views  of  tliese  practical  men  on  the  ground  as  to  what  our  country  and  her  busi- 
ness men  must  do  to  win  the  trade  of  this  coast. 

We  gave  His  Excellency  a  minute  of  the  topics  we  had  to  present  to  him,  the 
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first  having  reference  to  the  absence  of  any  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navi- 

gation  between  Chile  and  the  United  States,  and  followed  by  an  inquiry  whether 
is  Government  was  disposed  to  consider  the  negotiations  for  one  favorable,  and 
onr  second  point  covered  the  matter  of  a  reciprocity  treaty ,  or  negotiation  for  one, 
on  the  basis  set  forth  in  oar  instruction.  The  President  was  attended  by  his 
minister  of  exterior  relations  and  minister  of  hacienda.  In  response  to  our  first 
snggestion  the  President  chose  to  consider  it  and  the  ensuing  proposition  together. 
He  said  it  was  oat  of  no  want  of  respect  for  the  United  States,  for  whom  ne  and 
his  i>eople  held  the  highest  esteem,  but  it  was  his  settled  belief  that  all  treaties 
were  needless;  that  they  subserved  no  valuable  end,  and  that  in  the  matter  of 
reciprocity  there  could  be  no  control  by  any  convention  of  the  laws  of  trade;  that 
men  would  buy  and  sell  where  it  was  most  to  their  advnntage,  and  that  this  could 
not  be  aided  or  materially  influenced  by  national  compacts. 

In  reply,  we  asked  him  to  consider  the  first  proposition  as  quite  distinct  from 
the  other,  and  suggested  that  it  could  be  passed  upon  as  entirely  inde])endent  of 
any  reciprocal  arrangement  whatever. 

He  replied  he  did  not  consider  it  in  that  light,  and  that  the  objection  he  had  to 
one  was  equally  formidable  to  the  other. 

All  effort  to  induce  him  to  treat  of  the  propositions  separately  was  futile. 

This  was  the  more  inexplicable  because  of  his  assurance  of  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  held  our  country,  and  yet  he  assured  us  one  reason  why  he  could  not 
entertain  in  any  form  the  matter  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  was  that  the  **  favored- 
nation  '*  clause  subsisted  in  many  treaties  Chile  had  with  other  powers. 

This  seemed  to  us  very  irreconcilable,  but  we  failed  to  had  him  to  consider 
either  question  in  a  favorable  light.  Neither  did  we  draw  from  anything  he  said 
that  his  Government  was  proposing  to  terminate  the  treaties  with  other  nations 
containing  this  *"  favored-nation  "  clauh^e,  but  on  the  contrary  he  seemed  to  be 
quite  satisfied  with  them.  All  this,  however,  we  had  been  led  to  expect  from  the 
tenor  of  the  President's  conversation  with  Dr.  Logan  on  the  subject.  In  the 
course  of  debate,  however,  the  entire  want  in  Chile  of  any  valuable  product  we 
needed  in  the  United  States  on  which  to  form  the  basis  of  a  mutual  convention 
was  pointed  out  by  the  President  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner,  and  this  point 
we  thought  to  meet  by  suggesting  the  possession  by  his  GK)vernment  of  what  we 
were  informed  were  vast  beds  of  low-grade  guano,  and  that  on  this  article  we 
mi^ht  discuss  the  project.  But  to  this  he  answered  it  was  inadvisable,  because 
Chile,  owning  all  tne  guano  of  any  account  in  the  world,  must  mine  and  sell  the 
product  as  a  private  individual,  through  agents  and  consignees,  and  that  if  the 
United  States  desired  to  buy  it  could  do  so,  just  as  any  other  purchaser;  that  it 
was  no  favor  to  Chile  to  have  the  United  States  buy  her  guano,  as  she  could  sell 
all  she  had  in  other  places. 

We  suggested  to  Chile  the  value  of  the  coasting  trade  of  our  country  with  her 
ships  in  case  a  fair  convention  could  be  made.  To  this  we  were  answered  that 
Chile  already  opened  all  her  coasts  to  the  vessels  of  any  nation,  the  United  States 
included,  and  that  in  turn  the  Chilean  fla^  ought  to  have  access  to  onr  ports  in 
like  manner.    Of  course  it  was  not  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  such  an  avowal. 

On  the  matter  of  a  common  silver  coin,  of  a  quality  and  ({uantity  to  be  agreed 
upon,  the  President  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  complete  approval.  He  saw  in 
it  a  movement  of  immense  <idvautage  to  all  the  silver-producing  States  and  a 
means  of  enhancing  commerce  between  the  nations  adopting  it.  Any  steps  our 
country  would  take  in  that  direction  will  meet  a  quick  response  from  Chile. 

The  proposition  to  call  a  congress  of  the  American  states  did  not  meet  his  very 
decidea  approbation.  Chile,  he  said,  had  not  realized  any  satisfaction  from  the 
attempts  she  had  made  in  that  direction  in  the  past,  and  he  had  serious  doubts 
whether  any  good  could  grow  out  of  it.  He  would  remain  noncommittal  on  the 
plan  itself,  as  well  as  the  subjects  to  bo  discussed,  if  one  should  be  called.  Chile, 
at  the  time  the  convention  should  be  called,  would  determine  whether  she  would 
be  represented  or  not. 

In  response  to  our  inquiry  as  to  what  he  would  suggest  as  the  best  way  to 
increase  commerce  between  our  nations  the  President  dwelt  upon  the  advisability 
of  the  United  States  starting  a  direct  steamship  line  from  her  ports  to  those  of 
Chile.  This,  he  thought,  would  be  of  more  advantage  to  both  nations  than  any- 
thing he  could  suggest.  In  this  conversation  he  said  he  stood  ready  to  aid  such  a 
line  to  the  fdll  e.\tent  the  English  line  now  had  Chilean  subsidies,  which  are  $50,000 
per  annum,  and  that  the  measure  would  have  the  warmest  approval  of  himself  and 
people.  He  said  the  disappearance  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  from  their  seas 
had  much  to  do  with  the  diversion  of  trade  from  our  country  to  foreign  ports,  and 
that  its  restoration  wr)uld  tend  to  draw  back  that  commerce  in  a  much  faster  ratio 
than  it  was  at  present  moving. 
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NEWSPAPER  OPINION. 

[Translation  from  the  Union.] 

Valparaiso,  May  6, 1886. 

The  last  papers  by  the  steamer  Callao  bring  notice  of  the  reception  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Pern  of  the  special  legation  which  the  Government  at  Washington,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Congress,  has  sent  to  the  peoples  of  Central  and  Sonth  America 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  their  economic  sitnatlon  and  to  strengthen  and  aug- 
ment the  mercantile  relations  between  them  and  the  **  Great  Republic." 

The  reading  of  the  discourse  pronounced  by  Mr.  Thacher,  chairman  of  the 
embassy,  leaves  a  most  grateful  impression  on  the  mind.  Among  the  diplomatic 
phrases  and  reminiscences  skillfully  brought  up  to  please  the  Peruvian  people  and 
their  Government  one  discovers  the  strongest  desire  to  inspire  confidence  and  sym- 
pathy and  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  success  of  the  mission  of  friendship,  prog- 
ress, and  mutual  advantage  confided  to  the  skill  of  the  plenipotentiaries. 

We  believe  we  can  say  that  these  diplomatists  will  he  sure  of  a  good  reception, 
because  the  commercial,  more  than  political,  character  with  which  they  come 
inspires  confidence,  indeed,  in  the  most  distrustful,  both  on  the  side  of  the  author- 
ities and  the  press,  and  they  will  have  a  quiet  and  conscientious  investigation  of 
the  phenomena  which  they  were  sent  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
investigate. 

To  cooperate  as  much  as  lies  in  power  we  shall  therefore  anticipate  a  few  ideas, 
which  we  shall  further  explain  after  the  commissioners  have  presented  their 
credentials. 

For  those  well  posted  the  object  of  the  mission  is  well  understood.  More  than 
once  the  political  economists,  editors,  and  great  manufacturers  of  the  Great  Repub- 
lic had  taken  note,  with  a  sentiment  of  sadness,  and  we  almost  said  of  envy,  of  the 
depressed  and  low  condition  of  the  North  American  commerce  with  South  Amer- 
ica, compared  with  the  astounding  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  commerce  carried 
on  by  these  countries  with  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  other 
manufacturing  countries. 

Without  exaggeration  we  may  say  that  these  nations  rule  our  market,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  three  first  named  exceeds  that  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the  Old 
and  New  World  put  together.  And  the  statistics  show  it  is  increasing  year  by 
year  with  increasing  rapidity,  forming  a  painful  contrast  with  the  slowness  our 
commerce  increases  with  the  United  States. 

For,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  commencing  from  1863,  the  imports  from  GK^r- 
many  have  increased  from  $772,515  to  $10,015,564;  those  of  France  from  $4,301,858 
to  $8,935,309;  and  of  England  from  $8,090,069  to  $21,638,271.  From  the  United 
States  they  have  only  increased  from  $1,635,598  to  $:3,601,492. 

More  notable  still  are  the  exports,  for  to  Germany  they  increased  from  $684,596 
to  $4,811,438;  to  France  from  $1,649,364  to  $6,208,927;  to  England  from  $12,818,029 
to  $58,961,622;  but  to  the  United  States  exports  only  increased  from  $1,352,673  to 
$1,666,978. 

We  can  therefore  say  that  should  the  commerce  with  the  other  nations  continue 
in  the  same  proportion,  before  twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  North  American 
commerce  would  be  practically  excluded  from  our  coasts,  as  the  North  American 
flag  now  is,  which  was  represented  last  year  by  2  steamers  only,  in  the  presence  of 
10  Spanish,  78  French,  100  German,  and  1,944  English. 

The  United  States  cedes  in  nothing  to  other  nations,  neither  in  its  population, 
richness,  nor  industriid  progress;  it  rather  surpasses  them  by  its  proximity  and 
the  sympathies  engendered  by  the  community  of  institutions  and  aspirations. 
We  see  then  that  it  is  a  case  which  excites  onr  curiosity,  wounds  our  self-esteem, 
affects  vast  interests,  and  needs  careful  consideration  and  efficacious  remedies. 

The  United  States  no  doubt  believe,  and  they  have  reason  to,  that  the  humiliat- 
ing state  of  their  commerce  in  South  America  can  neither  be  natural  nor  fatal, 
and,  that  not  being  the  case,  there  is  a  possibility  of  bettering  it  by  removing  the 
artificial  obstacles  which  prevent  its  taking  the  first  rank  and  place  of  honor  per- 
taining to  it. 

The  worthy  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States  would  commit  a  gthYe  error 
if  they  attributed  the  prostration  of  their  commerce  here  to  antipathies  or  bad 
feeling  towards  their  country,  or  to  a  traditional  and  unconscious  i^redilection  for 
European  manufactures.  Chi  the  contrary,  there  is  no  one  in  Chile  but  recogni'/es 
the  superiority  of  American  products,  natural  or  manufactured,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  as  regards  price  and  qnality  thev  are  preferred  to  European  goods, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  articles  of  fashion,  art,  and  other  fancy  articles, 
which  we  receive  from  France. 

And  in  spite  of  all  this  the  English  and  Germans  have  the  almost  excloaife 
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control  of  the  Soath  American  markets.  And  why?  We  have  already  said  that 
the  hour  has  not  arrived  to  answer  this  fnllv.  Bat  we  may  say,  as  a  general 
thing  (so  that  it  may  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  the  Chilean  press,  and  the  North 
American i^enipotentiaries  themselves),  the  following: 

We  belie7e,  as  do  some  American  ministers  whose  articles  we  have  seen  repro- 
dooed  tore  and  in  Santia^^,  that  the  United  States  do  not  find  markets  for  their 
prodnctB  in  Sonth  America  because  tiie  United  States  has  shnt  her  doors  to  the 
prodncto  of  Soatli  America.  The  United  States  Government  has,  by  means  of  its 
neavy  tariff,  pretended  to  realize  the  impossible,  or  the  absurdity  to  sell  to  all  the 
world  witibont  buying  anvthing  from  anybody.  Commerce  is  made  up  of 
exchanges  of  merchanaise  in  which  each  country  cedes  to  the  other  those  prod- 
ucts which  it  produces  of  a  better  quality  and  with  less  expense  owing  to  the 
better  natural  advantages  with  which  it  may  be  blessed;  ana  therefore,  in  poli- 
tical economy,  it  is  an  axiom  that  products  are  paid  for  with  products,  and  that  a 
countey  can  not  buv'  without  selling,  or  sell  without  buying. 

This  being  so,  it  does  not  need  much  keenness  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  evil, 
and  to  point  out  the  remedy.  If  English  goods  come  here  in  large  quantities  it  is 
because  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  are  open  to  Chilean  products.  If  we  buy  of 
the  English  it  is  because  they  do  not  repel  through  a  protective  tariff  the  articles 
we  produce,  and  of  which  we  can  avail  ourselves  to  pay  for  what  we  buy.  And, 
if  tne  United  States  desire  to  enjoy  the  benefit  which  the  English  reap  from  this 
conmieroe,  they  have  only  to  imitate  their  example,  lowering  their  tariff  and  open- 
ing their  ports  to  us. 

Such  a  measure  would  be  much  more  efficient  for  the  objects  sought  for  by  the 
honorable  plenipotentiaries  than  their  manifestations  of  friendly  feelings  towards 
these  countries,  manifestations  which  we  consider  sincere,  and  which  we  hold  at 
their  true  value,  but  which  of  themselves  alone,  and  not  being  seconded  by  the 

Sractical  measures  above  stated,  can  not  produce  any  favorable  change  in  the  con- 
Ition  of  the  commerce  of  that  Republic  with  the  people  who  inhabit  tms  continent. 


Uruguay. 

[Extracts  from  the  report  of  the  oonunlasion  conoeming  its  oonferenoes  with  the  GtoTemment 

of  Urognay. 

Memoranda  of  topics  to  he  considered  at  a  conference  between  the  Oovemment  of 

Uruguay  and  the  commisaionera  of  the  United  States. 

(1)  The  desirability  of  closer  relations  between  the  two  countries  because  of  the 
unity  of  their  political  and  material  interests. 

(2)  To  promote  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Uruguay,  the  United  States  is  dis- 
posed to  lend  its  moral  infinence. 

(8)  Is  not  a  general  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  between  the  two 
ootmtries  desirable? 

(4)  Can  we  find  the  basis  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  two  countries  which 
shall  avoid  ''the  most  favored  nation  clause"  in  existing  treaties,  and  leave  con- 
cessions in  favor  of  the  peculiar  products  of  each  country  in  the  markets  of  the 
other? 

(6)  What  does  the  Government  of  Urtu:uay  think  of  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mon silver  coin  which  shall  be  legal  tender  between  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  Uruguav  and  other  American  Republics? 

(6)  How  does  the  GK)vernment  of  Uruguay  regard  the  plan  of  holding  an  inter- 
national congress,  to  which  each  of  the  American  nations  shall  send  delegations, 
to  formulate  measures  to  protect  the  peace  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  each 
other,  and  to  resist  European  interference  in  American  affairs,  the  position  of  the 
United  States  being  that  the  American  Republics  are  capable  of  determining  what 
is  best  for  their  own  interests,  and  should  protect,  defend,  and  encourage  the 
develoraient  of  each  other? 

(7)  What  does  Uruguay  suggest  as  necessary  to  be  done  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  promote  commerce  between  the  two  countries? 

MONTKVIDBO,  June  f ,  1886. 

The  Preeident  of  Uruguay,  General  Santos,  and  his  ministers,  after  expressing 
with  great  ardor  their  admiration  for  the  United  States,  their  efforts  to  imitate 
our  Government  in  all  things,  and  their  desire  for  closer  relations,  accepted  with- 
out discussion  each  and  all  of  the  propositions  referred  to,  except  that  which 
relates  to  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  tne  United  States.    To  this  they  would  have 
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readily  assented  also,  had  the  commission  felt  justified  in  enconraging  them  to 
expect  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  consent  to  a  reduction  or  a 
removal  of  the  duty  on  wool.  This,  being  the  chief  product  of  Uruguay  and  the 
only  article  exported  to  the  United  States  which  is  not  taxed  under  our  tariff,  was 
of  course  that  in  which  they  felt  the  meet  and  only  interest. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  common  coin  and  the  international  congress  they 
were  (luite  enthusiastic. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay,  they  said,  was  not  in  such  a  financial  condition 
as  to  offer  pecuniary  aid  toward  the  establishment  of  a  steamship  line  betweeif  its 
ports  and  the  United  States,  but  very  earnestly  hoped  that  something  might  be 
done  in  this  direction,  and  would  agree  to  afford  the  steamers  special  privileges 
in  the  matter  of  harbor  dues. 

As  the  Government  has  recently  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  French  company 
to  improve  the  harbor  of  Montevideo  on  an  expensive  and  extensive  plan,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  their  proposition  as  to  special  harbor  concessions  be  considered  at  once, 
and  accepted  for  a  term  of  years,  as  when  the  new  breakwater  and  docks  are  com- 
pleted harbor  dues  of  all  sorts  will  be  enormously  increased. 

Recently  a  contract  has  been  made  to  render  the  harhor  of  Montevideo  a  perfect 
refuge  from  storms  and  to  supply  it  with  wharves  in  waters  deep  enough  to  permit 
the  largest  ocean  steamers  to  moor  at  their  sides  for  the  discharge  and  reception 
of  cargoes.  When  this  great  breakwater  is  built  and  the  proposed  dredging  and 
docks  completed,  a  largely  increased  commerce  will  be  the  result,  for  this  point 
will  be  a  prominent  entrep6t  for  the  up-river  trade.  The  upper  river  La  Flata 
and  its  tributaries,  furnishing  thousands  of  miles  of  navigation,  are  reached  by 
three  lines  of  steamers  under  the  French  flag,  which  carry  from  and  bring  to 
Montevideo  the  merchandise  and  products  of  Paraguay  and  the  northern  prov- 
inces. These  cargoes  are  transshipped  from  here  to  the  ocean  steamers  without 
being  landed.  Recently  several  lines  of  steamers  have  saved  the  expense  and 
delay  of  this  transshipment  by  reaching  the  upper  portion  of  the  river  ii*  Plata. 
and  it  is  said  a  few  years  will  see  several  commercial  cities  springing  up  1,000 
miles  beyond  Montevideo,  in  a  country  where  the  products  are  similar  to  those 
of  Uruguay.  The  importance  of  this  point  is  found  in  the  single  statement  that 
freight  comes  and  goes  on  2 1  different  lines  of  European  steamers.  There  are  now 
and  then  sailing  vessels  from  our  ports  seen  here,  but  never  steamers.  A  person 
here  desiring  goods  from  our  country  by  steam  communication  must  order  them 
to  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  Bordeaux,  or  Havre.  Freight  is  carried  to  our  i)orts  by 
two  English  lines,  but  when  they  have  discharged  their  cargoes  of  hides  and  wool 
or  coffee,  received  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  they  take  in  goods  for  the  foreign  ports  above 
mentioned,  but  they  never  proceed  directly  from  New  York  to  any  South  American 
ports;  their  destination  is  some  foreign  city,  where  they  unload,  refit,  rest,  and 
then  start  out  on  their  circuitous  route.  The  fact  of  so  many  European  lines 
struggling  for  the  commerce  of  the  country  shows  its  present  and  prospective 
importance.  Indeed,  so  vigilant  are  foreign  nations  to  secure  it  that  tnev  aid 
these  steamship  lines  with  liberal  grants,  and  within  a  few  weeks  we  were  told  by 
our  vice-consul,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Howard,  that  Germany  had  sent  out  a  commis- 
sion, consisting  of  Prince  Frederick  von  Hohenlohe  and  Captain  von  Schroder, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  promoting  more  friendly  commercial  relations  with  the 
South  American  countries.  The  commission  was  to  have  sailed  from  Hamburg 
the  last  of  April  or  1st  of  May. 

The  commerce  of  this  La  Plata  region  is  only  in  its  infancy.  Within  a  few 
years  after  the  com])letiou  of  the  harbor  here  there  must  be  in  this  Republic  alone 
a  trade  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  valley.  The  increase  during  the  last  few  years 
has  been  ver}*  great,  and  is  prophetic  of  the  future.  Telegraph  lines  and  routes 
for  mail  coaches  already  cover  the  country,  and  these  pioneers  of  the  loco- 
motive are  drawing  the  thoughts  of  the  people  toward  the  needs  of  quicker  and 
cheaper  means  of  transportation. 

PROSPECTIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TRADE. 

The  prospective  importance  of  this  region  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  is  to  be 
measured  in  part  by  the  judgment  of  business  men  in  the  Old  World,  who  are 
putting  forth  redoubled  e^orts  to  fasten  it  in  grooves  running  alone  to  their  own 
ports.  And  these  endeavors  have  not  in  the  past  proved  failures.  The  establish- 
ment of  steamship  lines  liberally  subsidized  by  their  Governments  at  first  was  not 
remunerative,  but  now  they  do  a  fair  business,  and,  above  all,  have  quadrupled  the 
tra<le  with  their  own  country.  Belgium  han  just  concluded  a  convention  with  an 
English  line  of  boats,  Lamport  &  Holt,  to  communicate  between  the  ports  of  the 
La  Plata  and  Antwerp,  giving  this  comi)any  a  subsidy  of  Sr>0,000  i>er  annum. 

In  the  former  years,  before  the  late  war  in  the  United  States,  our  commerce  with 
these  countries  was  much  larger  than  now,  and  the  United  States  flag  was  scarcely 
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eyer  absent  from  the  anchorage  at  which  it  is  now  seldom  seen.  Seizing  npon  this 
opiKyrtanity  offered  by  the  withdrawal  of  our  shipping,  with  great  persistence  the 
nations  of  Enrope  pushed  their  steam  lines  into  this  country,  aiding  them  by  lib- 
eral sabeidies,  until  now  England,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Belgium 
have  each  one  or  more  steamship  companies  connecting  the  river  La  Plata  with 
their  ports.  These  companies  have  in  every  instance  received  the  aid  of  the  Gov- 
ernment under  whose  flag  thev  sail,  as  above  stated,  and  although  offers  have  been 
made  by  the  nations  of  the  river  La  Plata  to  subsidize  vessels  connecting  them 
with  the  United  States,  no  one  has  yet  been  found  to  accept  them,  because  of  the 
lack  of  encouragement  in  our  own  country. 

OUR  COMMERCE  WITH  URUGUAY. 

The  present  condition  of  our  commerce  with  Uruguay  is  simply  that  demanded 
bv  the  necessities  of  these  people.  Ordinarily  no  goods  are  purchased  in  the 
United  States  for  export  here  that  can  be  obtained  elsewhere,  although  it  is  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  importing  merchants  that  the  manufactured  merchan- 
dise of  the  United  States  is  more  popular  here  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
Wherever  our  industrial  products  have  come  in  competition  with  those  of  England, 
G^ermany,-or  France,  they  have  been  successful,  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
them  has  made  it  unprofitable  to  enlarge  the  trade.  The  cost  of  transporting  a 
ton  of  merchandise  from  New  York  to  Montevidio  by  steam  is  more  than  double 
that  from  any  of  the  European  ports;  and  importations  by  means  of  sailing 
vessels  is  discouraged  by  the  length  of  time  required  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
transit.  A  merchant  in  Montevideo  ordering  goods  from  the  United  States  is 
compelled  to  wait  from  five  to  nine  months  before  receiving  them,  and  is 
never  certain  when  they  can  be  delivered;  whereas  he  can  cable  an  order  to 
Europe  and  have  the  goods  delivered  here  within  forty-five  or  sixty  days.  The 
cost  of  transmission  by  cable  to  the  United  States,  there  being  no  direct  cable 
communication,  is  so  exorbitant  that  this  means  of  communication  is  seldom 
used,  the  tariff  being  $3.95  a  word,  in  gold,  the  address  and  signature  being 
charged  for.  The  cable  rate  to  Europe  is  a  Tittle  more  than  one-half  the  above.  An 
American  company,  which  now  controls  a  cable  line  by  way  of  Galveston  to  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  as  far  as  Callao,  has  projected  a  line  from  New  York 
to  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  which  may  be  completed  within  a  few  years, 
and  thus  enable  electricity  to  be  used  to  advantage.  One  importing  merchant  at 
Montevidio  informed  the  commiBsion  that  nine  months  ago  he  ordered  an  invoice 
of  merchandise  from  the  United  States  and  had  not  yet  received  it.  It  was  not 
sufficient  to  furnish  a  cargo  of  itself,  and  his  agents  there  were  compelled  to  wait 
until  other  orders  had  been  received  that  would  fill  the  vessel.  Tne  same  mer- 
chant stated  that  the  last  cargo  he  received  from  the  United  States  was  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  days  in  transit,  and  that  the  cost  was  greater  than  it  would 
have  been  if  the  goods  had  been  ordered  in  Europe  and  shipped  here  by  steam. 
The  sailing  vessels  ariving  here  from  the  United  States  are  usually  under  Euro- 
pean flags,  and  are  chartered  as  occasion  offers  at  the  port  of  New  York.  It  may 
oe  added,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Lane,  whose  statement  is  hereto  appended ,  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  cotton  goods  our  products  are  considered  too  fine  for  tne  use  of  a  certain  class 
of  the  population ,  who  prefer  a  cheaper  fabric  imported  from  Europe.  The  prod  nets 
of  the  Wamsutta  Mills,  however,  are  extensively  used  in  the  market.  The  high 
prices  asked  for  American  fabrics  are  justified  by  the  superiority  of  the  article, 
not  only  here,  but  in  other  South  American  countries;  and  it  is  suggested  that  if 
our  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  would  produce  an  inferior  article,  so  that  it 
can  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  goods  imported  from  Manchester,  a  large  trade 
might  be  built  up,  provided  means  of  transportation  were  afforded. 

There  is  less  complaint  here  as  to  inferior  packing  than  has  been  made  else- 
where, which  may  possibly  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  articles  imported  into 
this  country  from  the  United  States  are  not  so  liable  to  damage  as  those  taken  to 
other  places.  Neither  is  the  same  complaint  as  to  the  size  of  the  packages  made, 
the  interior  transportation  here  being  done  by  carts  instead  of  by  pack  mules,  as 
in  the  more  mountainous  regions. 

POPULARITY  OP  AMERICAN  aOODS. 

To  all  the  foregoing  we  may  observe  that  toward  our  country  and  her  products 
there  is  a  strong  predilection.  These  people  look  upon  our  nation  as  their  model. 
They  consult  our  institutions,  our  decisions,  and  expedients  as  a  precedent  for 
their  own  action.  As  one  gentleman  said,  **  The  United  States  is  our  mother;  she 
points  us  to  the  way  of  peace  and  greatness;  in  striving  to  do  business  with  this 
country  our  merchants  have  no  antagonism  to  overcome,  no  apprehension  of  latent 
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hostility  to  allay.*'  On  equal  terms  our  commeroe  would  soon  be  paramount  to 
all  others  here. 

One  of  the  largest  American  merchants,  Mr.  Evans,  whose  long  residenoe  here  and 
his  great  success  entitle  his  words  to  just  weight,  claims  that  a  line  of  bimonUily 
steamers  carrying  freights  and  passengers  as  cheap  as  it  is  now  done  between  this 
and  European  ports  would  very  shortly  absorb  an  enormous  business  now  done  in 
foreign  bottoms.  He  mentioned  some  lines  that  would  be  compelled  to  withdraw 
entirely  in  presence  of  such  an  American  competition.  The  conditions  of  suooeas 
for  such  a  home  transportation  lie,  first  of  all,  in  Government  aid.  This  need  not 
all  come  from  our  own  Treasury.  So  desirous  are  the  people  here  and  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  for  increased  commercial  facilities  with  our  countnr  that  each  stands 
prepired  to  aid  in  all  that  lies  in  their  power.  This  State  would  grant  valuable 
privileges  in  its  harbor,  and  these  would  be  of  large  moment  with  the  completion 
of  its  breakwater.  Argentina  would  give  not  only  harbor  conoeesions,  but  also  a 
direct  subsidy  proportionate  to  that  bestowed  by  our  own  people.  From  no  one 
authorized  by  experience  have  we  heard  it  suggested  that  our  country  can  build 
up  itH  trade  interests  here  in  any  other  manner  than  that  which  has  proved  so  snc- 
cessf ul  with  the  European  countries.  There  are  no  sufficient  considerations  appli- 
cable to  our  products  which  tend  to  force  them  into  use  in  preference  to  thooe 
using  cheaper  and  more  expeditious  modes  of  transit  Neither  need  there  be  many 
years  of  aid  ^ven  to  these  subsidized  lines.  All  agree  that  once  they  are  estab- 
lished, such  IS  the  buoyancy  and  vehemence  of  our  business  life  they  woidd  soon 
n ot  only  be  independent,  but  profitable.  With  their  creation  there  would  flow  into 
this  great  valley  American  wealth  and  people,  and  with  them  would  come  stronger 
inclinations  of  this  region  to  our  own  country,  and  new  ties  of  interest,  friendsmp, 
and  business  would  be  multiplied  annually. 

The  customs  regulations  of  this  Republic  are  very  favorable.  Gkxxis  can  be 
shipped  here  and  remain  in  secure  custom-houses  for  a  year  free  of  dutr  or  tax, 
and  after  that  they  are  only  subject  to  a  slight  storage  charge.  The  tariff  is  heavy, 
but  its  charges  need  not  be  paid  at  all  if  the  goods  are  reexported,  and  are  not  pay- 
able until  the  goods  are  removed.  The  finances  seem  to  be,  in  one  respect  at  least, 
superior  to  any  we  have  seen.  There  is  no  depreciated  currency,  and  here  is  the 
only  place  where  American  gold  will  not  bring  its  full  value  in  the  local  oircnlat- 
ing  medium. 

We  unhesitatingly  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  United  States  can  in  a  few  years 
advance  to  a  position  as  superior  to  any  other  nation  in  its  commeroe  with  this 
country  as  it  is  now  inferior.  The  object  can  be  reached  by  placing  a  steamship 
line  on  such  a  basis  that  it  dan  carry  height  and  passengers  at  as  low  a  rate  from 
Montevideo  to  our  ports  as  they  are  now  transported  to  Europe.  Moreover,  the 
present  is  an  exceedinglv  propitious  time  to  promote  the  commerce.  The  transi- 
tion state  of  this  land,  the  new  life  before  it,  the  growth  of  ita  power  to  demand 
and  consume,  the  kindly  eyes  it  turns  to  our  shores,  all  urge  a  speedy  opening  of 
the  channels  of  trade  between  our  countries. 

CONFERENCE  WITH  THE  OOYERNMENT. 

The  next  day  after  our  arrival  at  Montevideo  our  secretary,  in  company  with 
the  Hon.  William  Williams,  our  minister,  called  upon  t^e  secretarv  of  foreign 
affairs  and  gave  to  him  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  President  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay,  and  also  a  copy  of  an  address 
which  we  propased  to  make  on  the  formal  presentation  of  tlie  letter  of  our  Presi- 
dent. Shortly  thereafter  the  President  of  Uruguay  received  us  in  open  andienoe, 
at  which  time  we  presented  to  him  the  letter  and  also  delivered  the  address,  a  copy 
of  which  is  herewith  submitted,  together  with  a  translation  of  the  President's  re;|^y 
thereto. 

Between  the  interview  with  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  and  onr  reoeptioii 
we  were  engaged  in  taking  statements  of  many  American  gentlemen  in  trade  here 
or  who  had  long  experience  in  the  country,  and  we  also  obtained  information  from 
other  sources,  all  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted.  We  have  also  in  this  oonneo- 
tion  to  acknowledge  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Williams  and  the  very  valuable  serv- 
ices and  information  given  to  us  by  our  vice-consul,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Howard, 
whose  written  statement,  as  well  as  oral,  will  be  found  with  the  inolotoree 
herein. 

At  the  interview  with  the  President  we  pursued  the  same  general  line  of  topioa 
observed  in  onr  conferences  with  the  other  governments,  but  as  we  have  notr^ty 
of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  with  this  country,  we  called  the  attention  of 
the  President  to  that  fact.  He  gave  us  the  warmest  assurance  of  his  entire  will- 
ingness, and  in  fact  of  his  desire,  to  negotiate  such  treaty  at  anv  time  onr  Gk>vem- 
ment  re(iuested.  In  this  connection  the  President  said  to  us  that  he  and  his  peo- 
ple looked  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  the  greatest  admiranon, 
and  that  they  were  trying  to  imitate  all  the  good  and,  as  he  exprened  it,  "  grand 
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featoreB  in  our  nadonal  life; "  that  the  people  of  the  repablics  of  South  America, 
as  far  as  he  was  informed,  all  looked  upon  the  United  States  as  the  mother  of  all  the 
repabli(»,  and  her  voice  and  her  wishes  commanded  the  ntmostres])ect  from  them 
all;  and  that  in  his  conn  try  there  was  a  very  strong  and  general  desire  among  the 
thinking  people  to  be  on  more  kindly  and  friendly  terms  with  the  United  States. 
We  assnred  nim  that  our  Government  entirely  reciprocated  the  feelings  of  good 
will  he  had  expressed,  and  that  we  would  communicate  the  desire  and  readiness  of 
his  Gh>yemment  to  enter  into  treaty  relations  with  our  country. 

A  RECIPROCITY  TREATY. 

We  asked  the  President  if  he  could  suggest  the  basis  of  a  reciprocity  treaty 
between  the  two  countries  whereby  the  products  peculiar  to  the  one  should  be 
admitted  either  free  of  duty  or  at  greatly  reduced  rates  into  the  ports  of  the  other. 
He  said  it  was  a  matter  he  had  been  considering  ever  since  our  arrival  here.  We 
may  obsOTve  that  we  also  furnished  to  the  secretary  of  foreign  relations  a  memo- 
randum of  topics  we  desired  to  discuss.  The  President  remarked  that  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  find  products  of  his  country  not  produced  in  ours;  that  we  admitted 
now  free  hides  and  all  the  results  of  cattle  raising  of  his  country,  so  far  as  he 
knew.  Next  to  this,  or  i^erhaps  of  greater  importance,  was  the  wool  interest:  that 
our  country  placed  a  heavy  duty  on  the  wool  of  Uruguay;  that  at  one  time  most 
of  their  wool  found  a  market  in  our  country,  and  with  that  market  came  a  large 
trade,  but  that  for  various  causes,  especially  the  duty  on  wool,  the  trade  had 
departed;  that  he  was  anxious  to  find  a  basis  for  a  mutual  concession  out  of  which 
might  come  a  greater  commerce  between  the  two  countries:  that  his  people  pre- 
ferred to  do  their  business  with  our  country  if  it  could  be  done  on  as  reasonable 
and  as  profitable  terms  as  with  any  other.  We  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  intimate 
that  our  country  would  modify  its  duty  on  wool,  and  left  the  matter  with  the  gen- 
eral understanding  that  if  any  treaty  of  reciprocity  acceptable  to  our  people  and 
the  people  of  Urug^uay could  be  founder  devised,  the  negotiation  for  such  a  treaty 
could  be  taken  up  hereafter. 

The  President  expressed  himself  as  warmly  in  favor  of  a  convention  of  all  the 
republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  being  called  by  the  United  States.  He 
thought  that  the  initiative  of  such  a  congress  should  come  from  the  oldest  and 
strongest  Republic;  that  his  Government  would  gladly  send  delegates  thereto;  that 
the  call  for  the  convention  by  the  United  States  should  also  cover  a  suggestion  of 
the  topics  to  be  considered,  each  country,  however,  having  the  right  to  present  for 
consideration  such  other  questions  as  the  delegates  thereto  might  be  airected  to 
bring  forward.  He  believed  that  such  a  convention  would  result  in  great  good. 
He  thought  that  possibly  in  regard  to  the  question  of  a  common  silver  coin,  the 
advantage  of  which  to  the  countries  adopting  it  he  conceived  to  be  very  great, 
should  be  considered  by  the  convention. 

To  our  general  question,  **  What  do  you  suggest  as  promotive  of  both  friendly 
and  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries?  "  he  responded  very  quickly, 
'*  Elstablish  steamship  lines  between  your  ports  and  ours."  He  remarked  that  the 
American  flag  was  rareljr  seen  or  never  upon  an  American  vessel,  except  sailing 
or  war  vessels,  and  that  infreiiuently:  and  that  were  such  a  line  to  be  created  he 
had  no  manner  of  doubt  of  its  tending  to  furnish  to  the  United  States  a  very  large 
share  of  the  business  of  this  country.  He  said  his  Government  was  too  poor  to  con- 
tribute in  money  toward  the  building  up  of  such  a  line,  but  they  could  in  other 
ways  aid  it,  and  most  certainly  desired  to  do  so,  and  he  hoped  that  the  result  of  this 
commission  would  be  to  bring  the  matter  so  strongly  t)efore  our  Government  that 
it  would  speedily  inaugurate  a  line  of  merchant  steamers  from  our  ports  to  his. 

All  the  expressions  of  the  President  with  respect  to  our  country,  the  desirability 
of  his  people  doing  their  business  and  extending  their  trade  relations  thereto,  were 
of  the  most  emphatic  and  cordial  character.  The  conference  concluded  by  utter- 
ances of  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  President,  of  admiration  of  our  country,  and 
of  the  earnest  hope  that  the  two  should  be  drawn  together  by  commercial  ties, 
and  the  interchange  of  friendly  relations  produced  by  the  advent  of  American  citi- 
zens and  American  capital  into  the  rich  country  of  Uruguay.  He  expressed  the 
belief  that  our  mission  here  would  be  productive  of  great  good,  not  only  assuring 
this  country  of  the  good  will  of  ours,  but  in  drawing  their  attention  more  particu- 
larly to  the  United  States  and  her  products. 


THE  COMMERCE  OP  URUGUAY. 

[Statement  of  Thomas  W.  Howard,  vice  com*ul  of  the  United  States  at  Montevideo.] 

The  natural  resources  of  Uruguay  are  great.    Production  and,  conseciuently, 
commerce  are  constantly  increasing.    The  population  is  rapidly  augmentmg,  and 
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the  Republic  bids  fair  to  be  at  do  distant  dat«  one  of  the  rioheet  of  the  South 
Ameriuan  republics. 

San  FiilipedeMoutevideo.  the  capital  and  chief  port,  IB  pleaeantly  and  well  situ- 
ated nt  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata,  and,  owing  to  its  position,  most  in  time 
control  the  whole  trade  of  the  river  La  Plata  Valley.  It  has  already  a  large  trade 
with  Paragnay.  ihe  Brazilian  provinces  on  the  Upper  Paragnay  and  0mgnay,  as 
well  as  with  the  Argentine  provinces  of  Entre  Rios  and  Coirientes,  which  trade  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

Montevideo  has  bonded  warehouses,  and  the  cnstom-honee  laws  In  this  respect 
are  very  liberal.  Orioil^  can  be  stored,  and  if  resliipped  within  one  year  pay  no 
storage  whatever.  This  wise  law  has  given  this  city  mnch  of  its  trade  with  the 
countries  above  mentioned, 

A  bill  has  already  been  passed  by  Congress  for  the  constmctlon  in  the  Bay  of 
Mon  tevideuofaportconaiHtiug  of  breakwater,  wharves,  etc.,  nponwhlch915,000,000 
will  be  spent,  and  facilities  will  thus  be  given  whereby  vessels  of  the  largest  size 
can  load  and  naload  at  wharves,  thereby  saving  time,  money,  and  damage  from 
breakage.  At  present  vessels  are  loaded  and  unloaded  into  lighters,  and  mnch 
time  is  lost,  us  in  stormy  weather  all  bnsinesa  is  stopped;  oft«n  not  mors  than 
twenty  days  in  a  month  are  working  days.  The  cost  of  lighterage  is  very  high, 
and  mny  be  estimated  atabout  oce-thirdthecost  of  freight  from  here  to  the  United 
States,  much  of  which  wilt  be  saved  by  the  conntrnction  of  the  port  works. 

The  city  has  a  population  of  abont  130,000  inhabitants.  It  contains  many  fine 
pnblic  and  private  boildings,  brides  nnmerons  fine  plazas  or  parks.  The  Ikealth 
of  the  city  is  good,  the  mortality  being  much  less  than  in  other  citiee  of  the  same 

Territory. — Uruguay  is  divided  into  fifteen  departments,  and  has  a  superficial 
area  of  abont  63.341  square  miles.  It  is  one  of  the  emalleet  of  the  South  American 
repniilics,  bat  is  mnch  larger  than  Portugal,  Greece,  or  Switzerland,  and  is  abont 
the  size  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Population. — About  52>i,',m  inhabitants,  having  more  than  doubled  since  I860, 
in  which  year  the  population  was  about  231,000.  The  inhabitants  ate  divided 
as  follows:  308,160  are  native-born  and  15S,3T0  foreign-bom.  The  sexes  are  v«ry 
equally  divided,  being  268,172  males  and  253,364  females, 

ConiHtPiw.— Trade  during  the  last  five  years,  from  1879  to  188S,  from  the  United 
States  slightly  increased,  with  the  exception  of  1883,  in  which  year  trade  decreased 
considerably.  Thu  falling  oS  was  principally  in  lumber.  Building,  owing  to  the 
poor  state  of  business,  had  entirely  stopped,  and  lumber,  which  is  largely  nsed, 
was  not  wanted.  This  decrease  will  probably  soon  be  regained,  as  a  great  impulae 
has  been  given  during  the  year  1884  to  house  building,  etc. ,  and  the  importation 
of  lumber  has  very  much  increased. 

The  followiiiK  statement  will  show  the  comparative  values  of  different  articles 
imported  into  Urngaay  daring  the  year  1883  from  the  United  States,  England, 
France,  and  Qermany: 
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C&tJon  and  Ugh  cost  of  production,  the  United  StBt«B  does  not  oojnpete  with  her 
EoKqwaa  rivals  In  thow  articles  which  nhe  abonld  uaturally  be  able  to  sell  cheaper. 

Th*  importation  into  Uruguay  han  gradually  increased.  The  valuation  of  mer- 
chandise imported  in  1H81  was  {17,918,884;  in  1882,  S18,1T4,800;  in  1883  it  was 
120,383,811,  showing  an  increase  in  1883 orer the  year  1881  of  1.43  per  contend  an 
increase  in  ltlS:i  over  the  year  1882  of  11.81  percent.  Of  the  t'iO,»22,31l  imported 
In  the  year  1883.  the  United  States  sent  $1,  i;3,ti33,  England  sent  15,516,001,  France 
sent  $3,491,398,  and  Qennany,  S2,0SB,8D0. 

Onr  principal  artiolesof  exportation  are  wool,  salted  hides,  dry  hides,  sheepskins, 
and  hmr. 

The  following  statement  will  showthe  comparative  valnesof  these  articles  taken 
by  the  United  States,  England,  France,  Glermany,  and  Belgium  during  the  year 
188J.  Belgium  is  given  in  these  tables  because  moat  of  the  shipments  totbatconn- 
trjr  are  destined  for  the  north  of  France  and  Germany: 


i«W» 
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The  exportation  (romUmgnaybasconstantlyiQcreaaed.  Tbevalneof  merchan- 
dise exported  in  1881  was  S;>U,-J2n,513;  in  1882  it  was  tS2,IIS2,ti34;  in  1883  it  was 
S 5,321 ,664:  showing  an  increase  in  1882  over  the  year  It^l  of  S. 00  per  cent  and  an 
crease  in  1883  over  the  year  1882  of  14.31  per  cent.  Of  the  g25.22l,604  exported 
during  the  year  1883,  the  united  States  took  ij,18T,ie2;  England,  $1,831,2«3;  Franoe, 
$4,330,662.  and  Qermany,  $686,087.  Belgium  took  dniing  1883  goods  to  the  valneof 
|4.8T0,04T,  and  mnch  of  this  went  from  Belgium  to  France  and  Germany. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the  valne  of  merchandise  imported  from, 
and  exported  oy  Uruguay  to,  all  oonntries  since  1803: 
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All  the  foregoingstatisttcsare  taken  from  customs  valnation,  which  is  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  real  value,  and  to  airive  at  the  correct  flgares  one  third,  or,  say,  83 
per  cent,  shonld  be  added. 

Jerked  Fiec/.— This  production  comes  next  to  wool  in  importance  and  ranks 
second  in  the  list  of  exportations  from  Urugnay,  There  are  ^3  "ealaderos"  In 
Urngnay  where  this  beef  is  prepared,  1-1  of  which  are  sitnat«d  at  points  alone  the 
river  Urngnay  and  0  on  the  bay  oE  Montevideo,  opposite  the  city.  The  killing 
season  begins  in  November  and  ends  in  May,  Ibis  being  the  time  of  the  year  when 
cattle  are  in  good  condition.  The  cattle  arenurchaBed  on  the"eBtancias,"  or  cat- 
tle farma.  foracconnt  of  the  "  saladeros,"  and  are  collected  together  and  sentdown 
in  droves  to  tlie  ditTerent  establishments.  The  beasts  are  given  a  short  resting 
spell,  and  are  slaugblered  and  the  beef  prepared  by  men  long  accnstomed  to  the 
work,  as  it  needs  mnch  care  and  experience  to  prevent  the  meat  from  spoiling. 
The  fleshy  parts  of  the  animal  ere  doxterously  pared  ofiE  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
look  like  a  succession  of  skins  taken  from  the  niimc  animal.  These  sheets  of  Hesh, 
which  are  about  an  inch  in  thicliness,  are  then  placed  in  the  snn  on  frames  to  dry. 
As  soon  as  perfectly  dry  and  decomposition  prevented,  the  beef  is  piled  in  large 
stacks,  care  being  taken  to  place  between  each  layer  of  meat  snfBcient  salt.  The 
piles  are  then  left  until  the  salt  has  been  absorbed  and  the  meat  dry  and,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  saladeros,  fit  for  shipment. 

The  amount  of  beef  produced  during  the  year  1883  was  84,703,581  kilograms, 
▼ftltied  at  $8,470,308  gold.    Onr  principal  markets  are  Brasil  and  the  Island  of 
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Cuba.  The  Gk)y eminent  are  making  strennous  exertions  to  introduce  this  article 
into  Europe,  where  the  samples  have  been  sent,  and  it  is  expected  that  on  account 
of  its  small  cost — say  about  4  cents,  gold,  per  pound  put  on  board  in  this  port — a 
large  tfade  will  be  done.  The  following  statement  will  show  the  comparative 
quantity  and  value  of  this  article  shipped  to  the  different  markets  during  1884: 


Countries. 


Brazil 

Island  of  Cuba 

Ar (pontine  Republic 
England 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Kilograms. 

21,7Wl,080 

10,755.512 

173,880 

1,227 

$2,176,606 

1,076,551 

17.389 

123 

Countries. 


Spain  ... 
France  .. 
Ourmany 
Various  . 


Quantity. 


KUograms. 

3,009 

11,534 

10,876 

2,071,974 


Value. 


$301 

1,153 

1,088 

207,197 


The  beef  sent  to  Europe  is  better  prepared  than  that  sent  to  Cuba  and  Brazil. 
In  my  opinion,  a  large  trade  could  be  done  with  the  United  States  if  the  article 
were  introduced  there  and  the  people  taught  how  to  cook  it.  Well  prepared  in 
the  proper  manner,  it  is  very  palatable  and  nutritious. 

Naviffation,— The progreaa  of  steam  communication  in  the  river  La  Plata  is  a 
very  interesting  study,  and  I  regret  that  the  time  allowed  for  the  presentation  of 
this  report  will  not  permit  of  a  more  extensive  treatment  of  the  subject. 

The  lirst  vessels  authorized  to  carry  the  mails  and  passengers  and  specie  from 
England  were  British  men-of-war,  viz,  H.  B.  M.  10-gun  brigs.  These  vessels  ran 
for  a  considerable  time  between  these  countries  and  England  and  had  fixed  days 
for  sailing,  and  I  believe  were  monthly  packets.  They  were  replaced  by  the  RoytJ 
Mail  Steamer  Company,  which  ran  a  monthly  steamer  from  England,  and  was 
afterwards  made  bimonthly.  The  next  company  to  put  on  a  line  of  steamers  was 
the  Measageries  Imp^riales,  a  French  company,  whicn  ran  from  Bordeaux  to  the 
river  La  Plata.  Both  the  lines  were  subsidized  by  their  respective  Gtovemments 
and  are  still  in  existence;  the  latter  is  the  Messageries  Frangaise.  In  1883  the 
carrying  trade  between  the  river  La  Plata  and  Europe  was  done  in  600  sailing  ves- 
sels and  570  steamers,  of  which  latter  203  were  English,  118  French,  107  Gterman, 
48  Italian,  14  Spanish,  with  not  one  American  steamer. 

How  to  increase  trade, — Rapid  and  frequent  steam  communication,  the  steam- 
ers to  be  adapted  to  carrying  freight,  witn  limited  but  good  accommodations  for 
paiisengers.  Little  or  no  duty  on  raw  material,  to  enable  the  American  manufac- 
turers to  produce  goods  as  cheaply  as  their  competitors  in  Europe.  With  quick 
transportation  and  cheap  goods,  the  natural  desire  to  do  business  with  South 
America,  and  competition  will  soon  give  us  banking  facilities  and  whatever  else 
may  be  needed  for  a  large  trade. 

The  European  trade  with  these  countries  has  grown  to  its  present  large  propor- 
tions from  small  beginning,  and  ours  must  take  the  same  course.  South  America, 
lying  at  our  doors,  is  naturally  our  market,  and  with  goed  leg^ation  and  expe- 
rience must  in  time  be  entirely  our  own. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  W.  Howard, 
United  States  Vice-ConsiU. 
The  Commission  to  the  Central  and  South  American  States. 


The  Argentine  BEPUBLia 

[Extracts  from  the  report  of  the  commission  concerninff  its  conference  with  the  Gtoveminent 

of  the  Argentine  Republic] 

Memoranda  of  topics  to  be  considered  at  an  interview  between  the  Qovemment  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States, 

(1)  The  advantage  of  closer  commercial  and  political  relations  between  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  United  States  is  willing  to  lend  its  moral  influence  in  any  just  manner 
to  protect  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

( 3 )  The  advantages  of  holding  an  international  congress  of  delegates  from  aU  the 
American  republics  to  discuss  and  agree  upon  means  to  secure  permanent  peace 
l)etween  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere;  to  arrange  a  mode  for  the  settlement  of 
differences  without  an  appeal  to  arms;  to  present  a  united  resistance  aflrainst  the 
encroachments  of  European  powers  or  their  interference  in  American  aSfairs,  the 
doctrine  of  the  United  States  being  that  American  trade  shall  be  confined  as  far 
as  possible  to  American  waters;  that  the  American  nations  are  capable  of  MtUing 
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fheir  own  dispntee,  of  determiniug  what  is  best  for  their  own  interests,  and  shoald 
protect,  defend,  and  enoonrage  the  development  of  each  other. 

(4)  The  advantage  of  a  common  silver  coin  to  be  issued  by  each  of  the  Ameri- 
can nations  in  a  jnst  proportion  and  be  a  legal  tender  in  all  commercial  transac- 
ttons  between  citizens  of  the  several  republics  (to  which  the  assent  of  Mexico, 
Veneznda,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Ecuador,  Chili,  and  Peru  has  already 
been  given). 

(5)  The  advantage  of  reciprocity  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  United 
States,  by  which  the  products  of  either  country  may  be  admitted  free  into  the  other 
when  baorried  in  Argentine  vessels  or  those  of  the  United  States;  such  treaty  to 
guarantee  the  protection  of  persons  and  property  and  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  idl  questions  involving  the  same  by  arbitration. 

(6)  What  can  the  Argentine  GK>vemment  suggest  for  the  Government  or  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  do  to  increase  trade  between  the  two  Republics? 

Tne  formal  topics  submitted  for  consideration  at  our  conference  with  President 
Booo,  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  his  Gk)vernment  were  all  cordially  approved 
and  accepted  by  them.  Nowhere  has  the  commission  met  with  more  ^^enuine  oor- 
dlalitv,  and  nowhere  has  the  desire  for  closer  political  and  commercial  relations 
witJi  the  United  States  been  so  apparent  as  in  tne  Argentine  Republic. 

That  country  aspires  to  be  to  South  America  what  our  country  is  to  the  northern 
oontiiient,  and  is  making  very  rapid  strides  toward  such  a  position.  They  imitate 
us  in  idl  their  institutions,  place  their  children  under  teachers  brought  from  the 
United  States,  and  in  their  national  policy  endeavor  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible 
thepath  which  we  have  found  leading  to  prosperity  and  internal  development. 

The  President  earnestly  deeired  more  intimate  commercial  relations  with  the 
United  States,  but  said  tiki  it  was  useless  to  expect  such  trade  without  transpor- 
tation facilities. 

The  Argentine  Government  was  willing  to  do  as  much  as  the  United  States  in 
giving  financial  aid  to  a  steamship  company  that  would  sail  vessels  between  the 
ports  of  the  two  countries,  and  he  hopea  that  our  Congress  would  do  something 
at  once,  so  as  to  make  the  markets  of  the  United  States  accessible  to  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  He  looked  to  the  United  States  to  lead  in  this  as  in  other  measures, 
and  we  were  requested  to  assure  our  Government  that  his  own  would  immediately 
follow  and  do  in  share  in  any  movement  that  would  increase  trade  /)r  unite  the 
two  countries  in  closer  political  relations. 

To  come  back  to  the  fact  stated  in  the  commencement  of  this  report— the  small 
trade  we  have  in  manufactured  goods  with  a  people  who  have  for  us  such  kindly 
feelings— a  mass  of  statements  on  this  point  is  herewith  submitted  from  gentlemen 
of  thelargest  experience  and  information  on  commercial  questions.  We  need  not 
refer  to  them  separately,  though  each  one  has  its  own  peculiar  thought.  That  of 
Mr.  Bowers  comes  from  a  successful  American  merchant;  that  of  Mr.  Christophsen 
is  that  of  the  consul  of  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  also  agent  for  several  steamship  lines.  The  tables  of  shipping,  tonnage,  and 
nationality  for  the  Plate  River  and  Europe,  the  statistics  of  the  imports,  percent- 
ages, and  nationality  whence  received  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  a  series  of 
vears,  and  the  general  review  of  the  steamship  lines  and  their  subsidies,  given  by 
Mr.  Christophsen,  will  be  found  useful  and  suggestive.  And  in  this  connection 
we  refer  to  the  proposed  establishment  of  the  Mexican  line  of  steamers  between 
Vera  Cruz  and  the  La  Plata  ports.  The  aid  given  it  by  the  Government  of  Mex- 
ico will  be  found  in  a  short  extract  taken  from  the  New  York  Marine  Register, 
and  a  full  transcript  of  the  extract  will  also  be  found  in  the  accompanying  papers. 

We  also  call  attention  to  two  extracts  from  the  message  of  the  Executive  of  the 
Republic,  one  in  1879  and  the  other  in  1882,  on  the  subject  of  steamship  lines 
between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  our  own  country.  They  not  onlv  prove  the 
desire  of  these  people  to  become  on  closer  terms  with  us,  but  their  willingness  to 
aid  in  that  direction  in  a  manner  very  liberal,  considering  their  European  connec- 
tions. One  of  these  extracts  forcibly  presents  the  great  respect  in  which  our 
country  is  held  by  the  Argentine  Government 

THE  ARGENTINE  IMPORTS. 

The  imports  of  the  country  for  1883  exceeded  $80,000,000;  probably  for  1884  they 
wHl  reacu  $85,000,000.  Of  this  trade  our  country  only  has  6^  per  cent.  And  of 
this  smAll  per  cent  a  mere  fraction  consists  of  articles  into  which  much  labor  has 
gone.  Lumber  covers  more  than  one- third  of  it;  kerosene  over  one-ninth.  We 
send  bulky  articles,  like  agricultural  machinery  and  railroad  supplies,  and  on 
this  point  we  again  call  attention  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Consul  Baker,  wherein 
he  shows  how  feeble  is  our  commerce  in  that  great  list  of  manufactured  goods  in 
whidi  our  country  so  much  excels.  There  is  but  one  course  for  this  diminished 
trade,  one  thing  without  which  our  commerce  on  these  coasts  will  always  languish. 
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It  is  that  one  mentioned  by  every  one  here  from  the  president  of  the  Republic,  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  to  the  most  plain  and  practical  man  of  onsiness — 
steamship  communication,  frequent  and  direct,  and  American,  between  onr  ports 
and  those  of  this  country.  This  once  established,  placed  on  a  sure  and  permanent 
basis,  under  fair  limitations  as  to  freights  and  passage  so  that  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  can  lay  down  their  goods  and  through  agents  or  personally  visit 
these  shores  at  no  greater  expense  than  their  European  rivals,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  supremacy  of  American  goods  in  the  great  valley  of  the  La  Plata  is  assured 
Toward  this  consummation  will  confederate  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  people  and 
Government  toward  the  Republic  whose  example  they  follow  and  revere. 

The  undoubted  superiority  of  most  of  our  goods,  the  greater  fidelity  that  enters 
into  them,  their  adaptibility  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  all  will  tend  to  the  same 
result.  Finally,  the  address  and  push  of  the  commercial  classes,  with  a  fair  chance 
and  an  ojpen  market,  will  outstrip  in  many  ways  the  slower  processes  and  methods 
of  their  Old  World  competitors. 

THE  STEAMSHIP  QUESTION. 

The  fact  that  the  Belgian  Government  has  just  concluded  a  subsidy  convention 
with  Lamport  &  Holt  to  secure  three  steamers  each  way  monthly  l>etween  Ant- 
werp, Rio  Janeiro,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  annually  for  fifteen 
vears  and  exemption  from  all  port  dues  in  Antwerp,  shows  how  highly  that  little 
kingdom  appreciates  the  nature  of  these  connections,  and  also  tends  to  establish  the 
necessity  of  Govern  ment  aid  in  our  case  where  we  have  no  present  steamship  connec- 
tions to  begin  with.  Doubtless  the  investment  will  prove  a  good  one  for  Belgium. 
It  is  the  omy  way  she  can  hope  to  build  up  trade  with  the  South  American  porte. 
We  incline  to  the  belief  that  m  case  of  aid  being  granted  on  the  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment toward  such  lines  it  also  should  cover  the  port  of  Rosario.  Lamport  St 
Holt's  steamers,  drawing  18  feet  and  under,  already  visit  that  place,  and  it  is 
beyond  a  reasonable  question  that  within  a  short  time  the  bar  wnich  now  keeps 
vessels  of  greater  draft  from  running  up  to  the  moles  of  Rosario  will  be  opened. 
This  being  done,  the  city  must  assume  very  great  importance:  indeed,  it  has  that 
now.  But  with  improved  water  communication  its  trade  with  the  interior,  even 
far  into  Bolivia,  will  take  a  long  forward  step.  The  port  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  not 
yet  what  it  should  be;  heavy  steamers  anchor  out  of  the  town  many  miles,  and  the 
pamperos  are  as  troublesome  here  as  at  Montevideo.  The  project  for  improving 
the  harbor  covers  an  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  ita  realization 
lies  far  in  the  future. 

Boga  de  Riacheulo,  a  new  port,  some  8  miles  from  the  city,  is  advantageous  for 
smaller  vessels,  but  its  use  for  ocean  steamers  is  limited  to  those  of  20  feet  draft, 
and  even  these  more  often  receive  cargo  from  the  city  front.  Whether  Rosario  is 
or  is  not  embraced  in  the  La  Plata  ports  to  be  visited  by  our  steamers  is  perhaps 
a  matter  that  will  follow  the  wants  of  commerce  when  once  the  lines  are  well 
fixed.  In  this  building  up  of  a  merchant  marine  between  the  United  States  and 
the  La  Plata  Valley,  beyond  its  immediate  commercial  aspect  there  is  brought  into 
view  its  effect  in  drawing  more  firmly  the  kindly  ties  that  bind  our  countries  into 
friendly  alliance.  As  we  have  before  noted,  this  line  will  unite  the  power  of  sev- 
eral countries  in  its  promotion.  The  Empire  of  Brazil  already  in  part  sustains  a 
monthly  line  to  its  ports  from  New  York,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  increase  its 
contribution  for  greater  service.  The  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay  would  con- 
cede valuable  harbor  privileges  and  port  exemptions,  and  the  Argentine  Republic 
can  be  relied  on  for  a  very  liberal  financial  contribution,  and  above  these  amounts 
our  own  country  should  grant  aid  so  liberal  and  for  such  time  as  to  put  competi- 
tion out  of  the  question.  A  line  thus  supported  by  a  union  of  the  several  powers 
would  tend  to  intimate  international  ana  commercial  relations  between  the  inter- 
ested countries.  Mexico,  with  her  few  manufactures  and  exportable  products, 
finds  it  worth  her  while  to  extend  Government  aid  to  establish  a  line  of  steamers 
to  these  South  American  ports,  «and  it  is  quite  certain  her  policy  will  give  her 
national  character  and  her  products  increased  predominance  in  all  those  harbors 
where  her  flag  shall  go. 

CONFERENCE  WITH  THE  QOVERNMENT. 

It  was  a  source  of  regret  that  we  could  not  accept  the  courtesy  of  the  Argentine 
Government  in  tendering  to  us  freedom  of  the  railroads,  so  that  we  might  from 
personal  observation  form  an  idea  of  the  great  resources  of  the  land.  Tne  severe 
storms,  one  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  one  at  Montevideo,  detained  us  five  days 
beyond  the  schedule  time,  and  this  shortened  that  much  of  our  visit  to  this  coun- 
try. It  is  probable,  however,  that  we  should  not  have  attained  any  fuller  or  more 
accurate  information  than  that  herewith  presented:  but  it  would  have  proven  a 
Bource  of  gratification  to  oorselves.    We  were  formally  received  by  the  Preeideiit 
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and  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  the  palace,  at  which  interview  we  read  an 
address,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  herewith.  The  President  responded  orally; 
a  translation  of  his  remarks  is  also  transmitted  herewith.  Before  oar  reception 
Hie  minister  of  foreign  affairs  held  a  long  conversation  with  us  on  the  subject  of 
our  mission.  He  stated  fully  the  views  of  his  Government  on  the  main  topics, 
which  were  afterwards  reaffirmed  by  the  President. 

The  project  of  a  convention  of  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  and 
the  United  States  meets  the  hearty  approval  of  this  Government.  The  question 
of  a  common  silver  coin  should,  in  its  opinion,  be  referred  to  that  body,  though 
the  deairabiUty  of  establishing  such  a  coinage  is  very  strongly  advised  by  it. 

A  reciprocitv  treaty  would  be  willingly  formed,  it  a  basis  for  it  could  be  found. 
The  chief  product  of  the  Republic,  and  one  which  might  have  most  use  in  the 
United  States,  is  wool,  hardly  any  of  which  now  seeks  the  ports  of  our  country. 
But  on  this  point  we  were  not  able  to  offer  any  suggestion  looking  toward  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  upon  it  in  our  country.  When  our  country  chooses  to  admit 
wool  free  of  duty  from  South  American  countries,  then,  with  all  of  them,  save 
possibly  Chile,  reciprocity  treaties  advantageous  to  both  sides  can  be  negotiated. 
Until  then  tbe  matter  need  not  be  discu&sed. 

On  the  leading  question— how  can  better  relations,  friendly  and  commercial, 
between  the  countries  be  established? — both  minister  and  President  returned  the 
same  answer — create  frequent  steamship  communication.  They  expatiated  at 
some  length  on  its  benefits  to  both  lands.  They  saw  in  it  a  better  acqaaintance 
on  their  own  part,  their  leading  men,  of  the  habits  and  policy  of  our  country,  and 
with  that  would  come  greater  desire  to  rival  us  in  the  institutions  of  freedom. 
They  believed  their  own  people  would  take  on  broader  and  more  generous  views 
when  they  had  once  come  into  close  business  contact  with  our  own;  and  then,  too, 
they  felt  that  our  people  would  bring  to  the  Argentine  Republic  capital  and  pro- 
gressive ideas  when  they  should  be  informed  of  the  great  future  lying  before  it. 
They  claimed  that  if  the  United  States  thoroughly  comprehended  the  vastness  of 
undeveloped  wealth  of  this  region,  its  money  and  sons  would  tiow  hither  in  streams 
of  profit  to  each  side.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Argentine  Government  stood  ready, 
at  any  time  the  United  States  should  foster  the  scheme,  to  unite  with  it  on  just 
terms  in  establishing  frequent  and  cheap  steam  communication  between  the 
respective  countries.  The  earnestness  of  both  the  President  and  minister  on  this 
question  was  very  manifest. 

The  kindness  with  which  they  spoke  of  the  few  American  merchants  and  busi- 
ness men  in  their  midst,  and  their  appreciation  of  their  high  character  and  the 
good  name  they  had  given  our  country  was  very  cordial.  Such  men  they  were 
glad  to  welcome  to  this  country.  The  President  repeatedly  thanked  our  Govern- 
ment for  sending  this  special  message  of  good  will,  and  he  expressed  a  regret, 
which  we  heartily  felt  also,  that  our  time  was  so  limited. 

It  will  be  a  great  mistake  if  the  Argentine  Republic  is  not  attached  to  the  United 
States  by  far  stronger  ties  than  exist  to-day.    The  way  to  it  is  easy  and  open. 


[Inclosiire  A.] 
EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OP  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Imports  from  1876  to  1883, 


Prom— 


Germany 

West  Indies 

Beleium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

Spain  

United  States.... 

Prance  

Italy 

Holland 

Paraguay 

Portuffal 

United  Kingdom 

Sweden 

Uruffoay 

VarionB 


1876. 


$1,796, 

230. 

1,442, 

65. 

2,213, 


a'>4.:w 

180.01 
539.31 
718.04 
902.48 


1877. 


$2,056,800.68 

162,4m.  85 

1,801,443.58 

75,853.02 

2,549.035.89 


1878. 


$2,203,875.75 
97.407.62 

2.85:j,755.61 
60,579.58 

2,ir3,811.65 


1879. 


$2,292,674.44 
132,775.33 

3.184,309.94 
a54.511.65 

2.298,410.78 


Total 


906. 
2, 158, 
1.943, 
8.361. 
2,881. 

505. 

736, 

42. 

8.967, 


118.36 
886.66 
466.21 
291.27 
722.36 
3*6. 4« 
9ti4.47 
673.66 
146.12 


5713,009.28 

2,571,888.10 

2, 344, 301.  ra 

8,198,792.89 

2,059,970.65 

501,814.54 

669.657.14 

38,112.51 

9,847,960.18 


523,019.91 

2,528,989.65 

2.856,047.91 

8,i»85,110.88 

2,611.763.80 

381, 9(E).  55 

590.78:168 

55,:m.98 

11,901,968.75 


i,a")(}. 

2,461. 


048.11 
664.28 


3.112.797.86 
3,899,519.49 


2,067,369.73 
3.905,755.00 


86,070,022.80 


40.443,423.67 


43,768,125.05 


882. 

2.249, 

3.921, 

9,408. 

2.718, 

306. 

748, 

40. 

12.431, 


846.60 

608.44 
379.81 
982.88 
686.88 
548.25 
378.75 
094.46 
467.48 


2,191,326.56 
3,749,791.38 


46,863.662.60 
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EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  THE  AROEKTIHE  REPL'BLIC-ContlnQed. 

ImporUfrom  ISTO  to  «A!— Continned. 


Spain  

I^lt«d  SUt 

ludj...'.'.'.'.'. 
Bdtimad  .... 
Pmngnmj  .. 
PortDgal . . . 

(JnltoaKhii 


88,TS4.IS 

s,aoi,auB.«7 

2,976,141.06 


Proporlion  of  imports  fro 


From- 

1878. 

1S7T. 

1878. 

lem. 

^m. 

lesL 

lettt. 

ms. 

Percl. 

1; 

s!i 

0.B 

Ferct. 

h 
1 

ma 

6.B 

xi.s 

Ptrct. 

sii 

1 

4.8 

.:! 

r 

S.B 
T.B 

-vr 

1 

Sl.tl 

l.< 

BoIItIb _ 

100 

lOO 

lOO 

m 

IW 

IX 

m 

Quanlitie»  and  value*  of  the  imports  of  the  United  Stales  from  the  Argentine 


HAlr  uniiiaTiiifaC' 

Wool.  TIE 

imMinfM. 

B^T 

tu 

SId 

Total 
import* 

au- 

-    drenwl 

Qtumtltr- 

Valoe. 

tnra. 

Quantltr- 

Value. 

dlse. 

J-Bund,. 

MiLnrfj. 

m 

.«iO,«n 

I424.7ST 

«l.  601. 050 

*w,aiit 

H,  as.  BSD 

ji,(eo,jW 

KA.t88 

«.!«.» 

'iSsZ 

■■  &S 

S'm^S 

..    83,171 

ifflLSO 

au,m 

1,016,  «»s 

u,in 
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Qimntlty.  Value. 


..  180.013 

..  at,aae 

...  100.060 

..  297.107 

..  1U.8W 

..  73.833 

-  118.767 

...  7B.T73 


37.t(l3  ei.UB 

J7,fl01  K.*W 

sa.oa  38.  wo 

I57,II7«  U.T06 

133, 7JI  ei,ati7 

1U,S7S  AH.ITU 
Sugar,  refined, 

gnantltj-.  Value. 


«  W3.810 

»    Ilfl,fBl 

s  101,  i»i 


Quantity.  Talae. 


l«,Me 
160,  W7 

isn.ui 


ail. 778 


SS6.7W 
4B7.vBi 


£3S.%1  I    M.343 

ioB.aa ;  bi!,a«) 
197.79IS     aos.sM 


i.siR.isui  si.vm 

1.IS«.1U«|  U7.HU 

S.iiia.iw  isp.jK 

it.oia.ioi  lOB.Tis 

l.TTB.Sni  IIB.SW 


BTATBMKST  OP  PETKR  CHIfiTOPHESON, 

Of  Bneuoa  Arras,  merduuit.  and  coobdI  at  Buenoe  Ayrunol  Donaiark.  Russia,  and  Norway  aod 
SwpdbD.j 

The  praaent  condition  of  steam  commauication  with  the  Uaited  States  ia  htghlj 
onsatlsfactory. 

No  direct  connection  exists  between  this  river  and  ports  of  the  States,  except 
throngb  occasional  Ht«amers  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  and  theee  are  mainlr 
adapted  for  carRo,  while  passongero  bouiiu  lor  the  United  States  have  to  ombark 
by  way  of  Europe  or  take  a  steamer  hence  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  from  there  proceed 
in  one  of  the  three  steamers  belonging  to  the  United  Stat^-a  and  Brazil  Mail  Com- 
p^T,  or  by  the  Royal  Mail  steamera  lately  established  between  Eio  and  New  York- 
While  thus  the  communication  from  here  to  the  States  is  imperfect,  there  is  not 
a  alngle  steamer  leaving  that  country  for  this  river.  Pas.sengers  bound  to  Sontli 
America  have  to  go  by  the  way  of  Europe  or  to  avail  themselves  of  the  monthly 
steamers  dispatched  by  the  United  Statts  and  Brazil  Company  to  Rio. 

As  for  cargo  it  is  impossible  to  have  it  shipped  In  the  States  for  these  ports, 
except  by  sailing  vessels  or  via  Europe,  as  the  heavy  charges  in  Kio  make  trans- 
shipment in  that  port  out  of  ihe  ijnestion.  This  state  of  things  ia  the  more  to  be 
regretted  considering  the  enormous  incrtasent  trade  during  the  ]ast  years  and 
the  general  development  of  this  country,  and  the  importance  assumed  by  the 
steam  navigation  with  Europe. 

Up  to  the  year  1^63  no  direct  line  of  steamers  united  this  country  with  any 
Eoropeaii  porta,  and  commouication  with  steamers  was  entertained  only  by  the 
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aid  of  two  monthly  boats,  one  of  the  Royal  Mail  Company  from  Southampton  to 
Rio,  with  auxiliary  steamers  running  between  that  port  and  Buenos  Ayres.  and 
one  of  the  French,  then  Messageries  Imp^riale,  and  to-day  Messageries  Maritimes. 
In  1862  these  two  companies  started  almost  simultaneously  one  direct  steamer 
from  Southampton  and  Bordeaux  to  this  river,  while  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt 
organized  a  service  of  cargo  boats.  Since  then  several  French,  English,  and  Italian 
companies  were  started,  but  it  is  only  from  the  year  1871  that  a  considerable 
increase  has  been  noticed  in  our  steam  communication. 

At  present  as  many  as  30  regular  mail  steamers  arrive  every  month,  while  doable 
this  number  visit  our  port  during  the  busy  seasons. 

This  increase  has  been  effected  without  any  effort  or  pecuniary  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  and  has  only  obeyed  the  steady  development  of  the  coun- 
try's commerce  and  the  inducement  held  out  as  a  field  for  immigration  from 
Europe. 

It  must  be  observed  that  some  of  the  European  governments  have  assisted  ship- 
owners by  granting  subsidies  to  certain  steam  lines,  but  these  subventions  have 
been  of  a  general  natnre  and  not  exclusively  for  this  trade.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Company  and  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  have  been  allowed  an  annual 
sum  for  carrying  the  mails.  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt  have  a  contract  with  the 
Belgian  Government,  of  which  the  principal  conditions  are  as  follow  in  the  printed 
contract  inclosed. 

The  French  steamers  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  bounty  law,  put  into  force  in  1881, 
granting  a  premium  to  all  French  steam  and  sailing  vessels,  which  is  fixed  at  1.50 
francs  for  every  1,000  miles  done  for  new  vessels  on  leaving  the  building  yard, 
which  premium  decreases  annually  as  follows:  0.075  franc  for  wooden  vessels;  0.075 
franc  tor  mi xed  vessels  ( wood  and  iron ) ;  0. 05  franc  for  iron  vessels.  Besides  this,  a 
special  allowance  is  granted  to  the  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  of  100,000 
francs  for  each  steamer  each  trip  running  to  the  river  Platte  (twice  a  month). 
Besides  this  allowance  no  other  subsidy  is  given  either  to  English,  German,  or 
Italian  lines. 

The  Argentine  Government,  understanding  the  importance  of  a  line  of  steamers 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  and  anxious  to  contribute  to  its  estab- 
lishment, issued  a  decree  so  far  back  as  1865  granting  a  subsidy  of  |20,000  a  year 
to  the  first  line  that  would  solve  the  problem.  This  sum  not  bemg  found  adequate 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  regular  line  of  steamers,  at  least  until  the  traffic  between 
the  two  countries  had  assumed  larger  proportions,  the  law  remained  a  dead  letter. 
During  the  administration  of  General  Sarmiento  the  matter  was  M^ain  taken  into 
consideration  without  its  leading  to  any  results,  and  it  was  only  during  the  last 
year  of  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Avellaneda  that  an  American  comi>any  volunteered 
to  make  a  contract  to  establish  monthly  steamers  against  a  subsidy  of  $100,000  a 
year.  The  executive  power  sent  a  message  to  congress  to  this  effect,  but  it  was 
never  discussed;  the  actual  President,  General  Roca,  renewed  its  request  to  con- 
gress, which  is  still  in  abeyance. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  congressmen  are  rather  lukewarm  on  the  subject,  in 
spite  of  the  utility  of  such  a  line,  is  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  shows  so  little  interest  in  the  matter,  refusing  to  give  any  subsidy,  and  even 
imposing  protectional  duties  on  our  principal  staple  article — wool — to  an  extent  to 
render  its  export  to  the  States  impossible.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Argentine 
Government  would  be  willing  to  grant  a  subsidy  of  about  $i  00,000  yearly  for  a  period 
of,  say,  ten  years,  if  the  Ameiican  Government  granted  at  least  a  similar  amount, 
and  my  impression  is  that  as  long  as  the  trade  between  the  two  countriee  is  limited 
to  its  present  state,  and  until  the  frequent  intercourse  has  fostered  fresh  relations, 
a  sum  of,  say,  $20,000  per  round  trip  for  each  steamer  would  be  required  to  guar- 
antee owners  against  loss. 

The  Brazilian  Government  having  granted  a  subvention  to  an  American  line 
some  years  ago.  a  regular  service  is  now  kept  up  between  New  York  and  Rio,  with 
intermediate  Brazilian  ports. 

It  might  be  convenient  for  any  new  company  starting  to  amalgamate  its  interests 
with  this  line,  especially  if  a  bimonthly  service  were  organized. 

In  connection  with  the  above  it  might  be  expedient  to  consider  the  convenience 
of  availing  of  the  law,  recently  issued  by  the  Mexican  Government,  granting  a 
considerable  yearly  subvention  for  a  line  of  steamers  between  Vera  Cruz  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  as  the  Government  of  that  Republic  does  not  make  it  a  condi- 
tion that  the  steamers  shall  carry  the  Mexican  flag,  an  American  line  might  easily 
obtain  this  contract. 

In  this  way  a  perfect  communication  between  the  principal  countries  of  North 
and  South  America  might  be  established  on  a  sound  and  safe  basis  of  equal  inter- 
est from  political  as  well  as  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Tne  ports  to  oall 
at  might  De  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Vera  Cruz,  Habana,  St.  Thomas,  BahiA,  Per- 
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nambaoo,  Bio,  Monteyideo.  and  Buenos  Ayres,  with  transshipment  to  Paraguay 
and  Bolivia.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  special  study  to  fix  the  ports  of  call  of  each 
of  the  two  monthly  steamers  as  well  as  the  itinerary  of  the  homeward  voyage  in 
order  to  profit  of  the  exports  from  this  river  to  Brazil,  Habana,  and  the  States  as 
from  the  Brazilian  ports. 

This  snbject  is  of  vital  importance,  especially  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  regular  line  of  steamers  more  than  anything  else  is  calculated  to 
increase  North  American  infiuence  and  supremacy  in  these  countries,  making  them 
independent  of  the  European  markets. 

Steam  navigation  between  the  River  Plate  and  Europe, 


Name  of  company  and  where 
from. 


BNGUSH. 

Royal  Mail  Steamahip  Com- 
pany (2  steamers  per 
month)— from  Southamp- 
ton, Antwerp,  Brazil. 

Allan  Line  (9  steamers  per 
▼ear  from  October  to 
March)— from  Antwerp 
andEUivre. 

Lamport  &  Holt  (6  to  10 
steamers  per  month)  — 
from  Liverpool,  Antwerp, 
Mid  BntfiL 


Padflo  Steam  Nayigation 
Ckimpanv  (2  steamers  per 
monui  to  Moutevideo)— 
from  Liverpool,  Spain, 
Brazil,  and  western  coast. 

Waif  ord  Line  ( 1  steamer  per 
month)  —  from  Antwerp 
and  Liverpool. 

Castle  Line  (1  steamer  per 
month)  —  from  Antwerp 
and  Liverpool 

Clyde  Line  (1  steamer  per 
month)  — from  Antwerp 
and  Liverpool. 

Naatilos  Company  —  from 
Antwerp  and  Liverpool. 

GBRMAN. 

Hambaiv  Steamship  Com- 
pany (2  steamers  per 
month)  — from  Hamburg, 
Antwerp,  &  Brazil. 


North  Gtorman  Lloyd's  (2 
steamers  per  month)— 
from  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
BraziL 


KosmosLine  (1  steamer  per 
month)  (2  to  Montevideo)— 
from  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
West  Coast 

FRENCH. 

Messageries  Mari  times  (2 
steamers  i>er  month )— 
from    Bordeaux,    Lisbon, 


Names  of  steamers  and  tonnage. 


Tont, 

Tagus 1,892 

Tamar 1,811 

Trent 1,874 

Ooadiana 1,597 

Canadian 1,869 

Pbcenitian....  1,498 
Nestorian 


Archimedes ..     966 

Buflon 1,604 

Delambre 988 

Flaxmann 1,417 

Halley 1,210 

HercUus 1,682 

Holbein 1,338 

Kepler 1,759 

Laplace 921 

Lemnos 1.343 

Meuling 633 

Nasmyth 1,303 

Plato 1,004 

Bubens 1,265 

Teniers 1,018 

Norfolk, 1,158 

Iberia 4.671 

Aconcagua  ...  4, 106 

Cotpaxi 4,027 

Liguria 4,666 

Pante 1,688 

Pelago 1,279 


Castle  Bank 
Castle  Gate. 


.  1,231 
.  1,180 


Titania 1,405 

Marana 2,500 


M.  Branch 


Santos 

Petropolis 

Bavario 

Montevideo  .. 

Ceard 

Paranagua 

Berlin 

Braunschweig 
Hohenstaufen 
Hohenzollern. 

Hermann 

Koeln 

Sailer 

Kanbyses 

Tolmes , 

Setc» 

Weco 


1,610 
1,495 
1.379 
1,476 
1,471 
1,291 
2,082 
2,150 
1,905 
1,900 
1,984 
1,863 
1,964 


Congo 2,444 

Gironde 2,005 

Senegal 2,055 


Mondego 

Minho 

Neva 

Derwent 

Corinthian . . 
B^sAyrean.. 


Tons. 
1,540 
1.491 
1,882 
1,605 
2,r>60 
2,560 


Bessel. 
Cuvier 
Donati 


Galileo 

Handel 

Hipparchus. . 

Horrox 

Dalande 

Lassell. 

Liscard 

Memnos 

Olbees 

Ptolemy 

Sirius 

Tycho  Brahe 


1.248 
1,499 

887 

1,446 
1,293 
1,251 
1,101 

679 
1,376 
1,278 

823 
1,389 

891 
1,410 
1,257 


Araucania . . . 

Magellan 

Patagonia  ... 
Gallcia 


2.877 
2,856 
2,866 
3,829 


Petrarch 1,297 


C.  Hill  . 
C.  Dale. 


1.184 
1.532 


Cynthia 1,409 


Pine  Branch 


Rio 1,274 

Buenos  Ay  res.  1,564 

Corrientes 1.456 

Hamburg 1,284 

Valparaiso 1,543 

Pernambuco  .  1,523 

Hannover 1,794 

America 1,763 

Baltimore  ....  1,586 
Frankfurt.-..  1.787 
Strassburg  ...  1,604 

Condor 1,873 

Wesser 1,942 

Meuse 

Theben 1,216 

Ramses 1,166 

Urada 


Equateur 2,497 

Orenoque 2,480 


Avon 

Elbe 

La  Plata... 
Humbert .. 

Lucerne 

Waldenaian. 


Tons. 

1,403 

.  1,778 

.  2,147 

2,371 

1,252 


Biela.. 
Dalton 
Euclid 


Gassendi... 
Herscheil.. 
Hogarth  ... 
Humboldt . 
Laplace  — 
Leibnitz ... 
Maakelyne. 

Mozart 

Pascal 

Rossee 

Strabo 

Vandyck... 


1,491 

1,832 

996 

801 
1,274 
1,849 
1,059 

901 
1,455 
1,678 
1,803 
1,506 
1,083 
1.281 
1,098 


Valparaiso 8,575 

Potosi 4,218 

Britannia 4,129 

John  Elder....  4,151 

Tasso 1,281 


C.  Craig. 
C.  Eden . 


1,274 
1,383 


CoUna 1,297 


Palm  Branch.*.. 


Bahia 1,418 

Argentina 1,414 

HoT«toin2 1,103 

Lissabon 1,500 

Uruguay 1,506 


Habsburg 1,876 

Wurtemberg..  1,916 

Ohio 1,742 

Q.  Werder 1,820 

G.  Bismark...  1,432 

Leibzig. 1,981 

KP.T.Wilhelm  1,699 

Sakkarah 

Memphis 

Ibis 

Lnxor 


1,096 


Wiger 1,346 

Amazone 2.072 
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Stenm  navigation  between  the  River  Plate  and  iS^tiropc— CJontinued. 


Name  of  compauy  and  where 
from. 

Names  of  steamers  and  tonnage. 

FREN'CH  — continaed. 

Tons. 

Ton$. 

Tont, 

Chargours  Reunis  (3  steam- 

Parana  

..  2.537 

Portena 1,488 

y.deB.A 

1,558 

ers   per   month)  — from  •  Uruiruay  ... 
Havre,  Bordeaux.  Dun-     Dom  Pedro  . 

..  2.53() 

RioNefrro....  2,536 

v.  de  Mont 

1,560 

..  I,n57 

San  Martin...  1,778 

V.de  Para 

1,56(» 

kirk. 

Pampa 

VdeBioJun'] 

..  1,977 

Belgrano 1,646 

y.  deBovaio... 

1,655 

ro  l.(J08 

V.deSanNic'la  1,650 

.  1.776 

V.de  Victoria  1.775 

V.deParanaha  1,560 

Snllya 

fl54 

Transports  Maritimes  (3 

Bourgogne.. 

..  1,474 

Poitou 1,404 

Beam .■ 

2,»77 

steamers  tier  month)  — 
from  Mediterranean. 

La  France .. 

.  2,428 

Provence 2,880 

Savoie 

1,726 

Apesteguy  Bros.— from  Bor- 
deaux. 

Varconia 

..      707 

Pabre  A  Co. — from  Bordeaux 

Diolibah.... 

..  1,002 

Patria 827 

SPANIHH. 

Antonio  Lopez  &  Co. — from 

Vidal  Sala .. 

..  1,000 

AnaSaU 1,452 

Mediterranean. 

ITALIAN. 

1 

La  Veloce  (3  steamers  per 

N.  America. 

..  2,003 

S.America....  1,280 

Europa  

1,281 

month)— fVom  Mediterra- 

N. Bruzzo  -. 

..  2,300 

Napoli 1,138 

nean. 
Floria  Rubatino  and  Baggio 

Perseo 

..  2,402 

Inizativa 1,290 

Manila......... 

.  1.884 

(■o.    (2    steamers  per 

Orione 

..  2,425 

Abiflsinia 1,585 

Singapore  

Entella 

1,W4 

month) -from  Mediterra- 

Sirlo  

..  1,337 

Bonnida 1,342 

.  1.438 

nean. 
Piaggio  &  Co.   (2  steamers 

Scrivia 

Italia 

..  1,661 
..  1,100 

Bengala 1,468 

Maria 1,180 

Biragno 

R  Margherlta. 

i.ai 

1,828 

per  month)— from   Medi- 

Umberto  lo. 

..  1,080 

Adria 1,860 

terranean. 

STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  WITH  BELGIUM. 

The  agreement  between  the  Liverpool,  Brazil  and  River  Plate  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  familiarly  known  as  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  and  the  Belgian  Gk>y- 
em  men  t  for  the  carrying  of  the  mail  is  as  follows: 

The  company  undertake  to  establish  a  first-class  steamship  line  between  Antwerp, 
Rio  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  three  steamers  a  month  each  way, 
the  steamers  being  required  to  call  at  certain  ports  designated  by  the  Qovemment 
of  Belgium  on  certain  days,  also  to  be  designated  by  the  Government,  making  the 
distance  between  Antwerp  and  Buenos  Ayres  in  thirty-five  days.  The  contract 
extends  to  fifteen  years,  and  the  company  receives  a  guarantee  of  250,000  francs 
per  annum  and  is  exempted  from  all  port  dues  at  Antwerp  and  has  the  same  priyi- 
leges  in  South  American  ports. 

In  1881  a  company  called  the  Canadian  and  Brazilian  Direct  Mail  Steamship 
Company  was  organized  by  English  bankers  and  received  a  snbsidv  of  $50,000 
from  the  Canadian  government  and  $50,000  from  the  Government  ox  Brazil  for 
the  establishment  of  steam  communication  between  Montreal  and  Bio  Janeira 
The  company  was  organized  and  run  for  two  or  three  months,  employing  four 
steamers  of  2,200  tons  burden  each,  but  for  some  reason  the  steamers  were  with- 
drawn and  the  project  abandoned. 

[Extract  from  tho  Buenos  Ayres  Herald.] 

The  Mexican  Gk)vemment  has  granted  a  concession  to  the  Mexican  South  Atlantic 
Colonization  and  Mail  Steamship  Com])any  to  establish  a  line  of  steamers  between 
Vera  Cruz  and  Buenos  Ayres.  touching  at  St.  Thomas,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  points 
in  Uruguay  and  Paraguay.  The  steamers  will  make  monthly  round  trips,  and  the 
company  will  receive  a  subsidy  for  each  trip  of  $18,000  for  the  first  ten  years, 
$16,000  for  the  second  ten  years,  and  $14,000  for  the  third  ten  years,  carrying  the 
mails  free  and  Government  employees,  civil  and  military,  for  half  fare.  The  com- 
pany will  be  allowed  to  bring  :{00  colonists  monthly  and  will  becomi>e]led  tobring 
at  least  500  yearly.  They  will  receive  two- thirds  fare  for  each  colonist,  the  fare 
not  to  exceed  $25.  In  case  of  a  foreign  war,  the  Government  will  have  the  privi- 
lege, if  the  company  suspended  their  trips,  of  using  one-half  the  vessels  belonging 
to  the  company  as  war  ships,  paying  $7,500  monthly  for  their  use.  The  vessels  of 
the  company  must  be  of  the  first  class,  four  of  2.000  tons  each  and  two  of  1,000 
tons  each.    After  th^GK)vernmeut  shall  have  paid  the  subsidy  for  seven  years  the 
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oompAny  will  be  obliged  to  deliver  to  the  Gtoyerntnent  a  war  transport  of  2,000 
tons  free  and  after  fourteen  years  another  veesel  of  the  same  class. 

STEAMSHIP  COMMUNICATION  WITH  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

l^BOfllated  from  the  message  of  the  Executive  power  in  1879  to  the  NatloiuJ  Congress  of  the 

Argentine  Republic] 

To  the  honorable  National  Congress: 

It  was  always  a  persistent  design  of  the  public  powers  of  the  nation  to  establish 
the  direct  navigation  between  the  ports  of  the  Republic  and  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  tttus  complete  our  system  of  exterior  communication. 

In  1805  the  Cangreaa  passed  a  law  granting  a  subsidy  for  this  object. 

The  Ihreeident,  Sarmiento,  announced  in  one  of  his  annual  messages  that  this 
eabsidy  would  at  last  be  applied,  and  the  actual  administration  renewed  for  two 
vears  this  business,  asking  Congress  to  augment  the  subsidy  granted,  and  which 
iiad  proved  insufficient,  when  all  was  suspended  because  the  company  that  had 
undertaken  this  enterprise  could  not  obtain  from  the  United  States  Senate  the 
pecuniary  amiliary  that  was  indispensable  for  its  attempt. 

For  the  first  time,  after  an  expectation  so  long  delayed,  a  responsible  company 
directed  by  the  firm  that  constructs  vessels  of  the  best  reputation  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  has  conditions  to  realize  the  communication  that  have  been  sought 
with  so  much  reason. 

The  Execntive  power  considers  it  useless  to  dilate  on  the  considerations  upon  the 
advanta^^  of  a  direct  communication  with  the  most  powerful,  commercial,  nnd 
free  nation  that  has  best  realized  the  forms  of  government  that  we  have  accepted, 
following  precisely  its  example.  This  other  market  that  opens  itself  is  a  new 
interchange  for  the  men,  the  ideas,  and  the  products. 

Bat  the  conditions  of  the  enterprise  are  onerous,  and  the  Executive  power  com- 
plies with  its  duty  in  submitting  to  the  honorable  Congress  in  order  tnat  it  resolve 
nself  upon  the  suoject. 

The  enterprise  asks  10,000  francs  monthly  and  the  maintaining  of  this  subsidy 
for  ten  years.  After  divers  conferences  with  the  minister  of  the  interior  it  has 
reduced  its  conditions  to  100,000  francs  per  annum,  the  subsidy  lasting  seven  years. 

The  Ezecutive  power  incloses  with  this  message  all  the  antecedent  writings  of 
the  business. 

Mi^  Ghod  guard  the  honorable  Congress  of  the  nation. 

K.  AVELLENADA. 
B.  LORRILLA. 

Proposition  of  the  company. 

The  Argentine  Government,  in  view  of  the  services  which  this  line  lends,  that 
will  be  the  first  step  in  uniting  the  Republic  with  the  grand  North  American  Con- 
tinent, will  pay  to  Messrs.  John  Roach  &  Son  the  sum  of  $8,000  (8,000  hard  dollars, 
gold)  for  every  round  voyage  for  the  term  of  eight  years,  paid  on  the  return  of  each 
steamer  from  the  round  trip,  with  a  corresponding:  receipt  from  the  administration 
of  post-offices  on  its  having  duly  delivered  the  mails. 

The  steamers  will  be  subject  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  that  exist  in  the  Republic 
for  steam  packets;  they  shall  carry  the  correspondence  of  the  Argentine  Repuolic  to 
whatever  point  at  which  they  touch  without  any  remuneration,  making  a  rebate 
of  8di  percent  in  prices  of  passage  of  the  immigrants  and  50  per  cent  on  the  pas- 
sage of  each  employee  of  the  Government  who  can  justly  show  that  his  voyage  is 
on  account  of  the  Government.  They  will  also  make  a  rebate  of  25  per  cent  on 
whatever  freight  they  may  carry  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  such  as  materials 
of  war,  etc. 

[Transkitkm  from  the  message  of  the  Ezecutive  power  to  honorable  National  Gongreas  of  the 

Argentine  Republic,  1883.] 

To  the  honorable  Congress  of  the  nation: 

Our  commerce  with  the  United  States  of  North  America  has  taken  a  favorable 
development  that  it  is  convenient  to  encourage  by  means  of  the  establishment  of  a 
reg]dar  line  of  communication. 

This  necessity  has  been  felt  since  some  time  past,  and  a  law  of  1865  destined  the 
sum  of  $20,000  (fuertes)  to  subsidize  the  first  line  of  steamers  that  was  established 
between  the  ports  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  New  York.  The  Executive  power  does 
not  believe  it  necessary  to  enlarge  in  considerations  upon  this  subject,  that,  if 
promptly  favored,  is  bound  to  influence  in  a  most  powerful  manner  the  national 
comnMrce. 
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The  interests  of  our  conntry  will  be  benefited  by  a  more  intimate  contact  with 
tbe  great  producing  and  mannfactnring  nation  of  North  America,  in  whose  mar- 
kets the  Arg(;ntine  products  will  find  easy  and  abundant  collocation. 

An  enterprise  has  solicited  of  the  Executive  power  its  consent  for  a  subsidy,  with 
the  object  of  establishing  this  line  of  communication,  and  he  remits  to  your  hon- 
orable body  the  petition  presented  by  it. 

In  view  of  the  preceding  considerations  the  Executive  power  solicits  of  yonr 
honorable  body  the  sanction  of  the  accompanying  project. 

May  God  guard  your  honorable  body. 

BOCA« 

BSRNABDO  DB  iBiaOYEN. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Deputies,  etc.: 

Artiolb  1.  It  authorizes  the  Executive  power  to  grant  a  sum  not  exceeding 
90,000  hard  dollars  (fuertes)  annually,  the  subsidy  offered  by  the  law  of  tlie  18th 
of  August  of  1865,  to  a  line  of  steam  navigation  between  the  ports  of  Buenos  Ayrea 
and  New  York. 

Abt.  2.  Communicate,  etc. 

iBIOOTBir. 


THE  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  REFUBLIO. 
[Washington  dispatch  to  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  NoTemher  18, 1886.] 

His  excellency  Sefior  Don  Vincente  Quesada,  the  new  minister  from  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  has  just  received  some  Information  from  his  Government  the  impor- 
tance of  which  will  be  realized  by  our  exporters  and  particularly  the  manufac- 
turers of  locomotives,  rolling  stock,  and  other  railway  supplies.  Some  years  ago 
the  Argentine  Government  commenced  the  construction  of  a  vast  system  of  internal 
improvements,  embracing  railway  lines  to  the  various  parts  of  the  Republic,  run- 
ning like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  from  Buenos  Ayres,  the  hub.  into  the  interior,  and 
intended  to  reach  not  only  the  interior  provinces,  but  the  surrounding  nations — 
Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay.  Uruguay,  and  Bolivia.  These  lines  of  road  were  to  sup- 
plement and  reenforce  the  great  natural  facilities  for  transportation  furnished  by 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  its  oranches.  which  in  themselves  give  a  longer  system  A 
wat«r  navigation  than  is  to  be-f  ound  in  any  other  country  on  the  globe  ana  realize 
the  ambition  of  the  Argentines,  which  is  to  make  Buenos  Ayres  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  South  America,  as  London  is  to  Europe  and  New  York  to  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  the  railway  system  the  harbor  of  that  city  was  to  be  improved  so 
as  to  make  it  more  convenient  for  vessels  to  receive  and  discharge  cargoes.  What 
is  now  termed  the  harbor  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  no  harbor  at  all,  but  only  an  open 
roadstead  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  in  wmch  vessels  are  compelled  to  anchor  8  or  9 
miles  out  and  receive  and  discharge  their  cargoes  by  means  of  launches  and  light* 
ers.  The  water  is  so  shallow  along  the  shore  in  front  of  the  cit^  that  even  the 
lighters  can  not  get  to  the  docks,  but  goods  are  first  loaded  mto  carts  with 
immense  wheels  high  enough  to  drive  into  3  feet  of  water  and  broad  enough  to 
keep  them  from  sinking  into  the  sand.  These  carts  are  hauled  by  mules  and  oxen 
out  into  the  stream  where  their  contents  are  transferred  into  lignters  which  con- 
vey them  out  to  the  vessels.  Sometimes  when  a  *' pampero'*  or  prairie  wind  pre- 
vails it  is  impossible  to  do  business  even  on  this  plan,  and  vessels  are  often  detamed 
several  days  by  such  causes. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty  it  has  long  been  contemplated  to  constraot  an 
artificial  harbor  by  extending  two  long  piers  from  the  shore  into  the  river  several 
miles,  and  excavating  a  basin  between  them,  so  that  the  largest  ocean  vessels  can 
tie  up  at  the  docks. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  enterprise  is  $10,000,000.  The  city  of  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  across  the  River  Plate  from  Buenos  Ayres,  has  suffered  from  similar 
inconvenience  and  has  recently  made  a  concession  to  a  French  company  to  con- 
struct a  harbor  which  will  cost  not  less  than  $4,000,000.  This  concession  requires 
that  the  French  company  shall  inclose  with  piers  or  breakwaters  a  space  sufficient 
to  furnish  plenty  of  harbor  room,  in  consideration  for  which  it  is  to  be  permitted 
to  charge  a  fee  of  a  certain  amount  on  every  package  that  is  landed  or  loaded  dur- 
ing the  next  ninety-nine  years.  These  fees  are  to  be  collected  by  the  customs 
ofincials  and  a  certain  percentage  of  them  are  to  go  into  the  public  treasury  of 
Uruguay.    Contracts  have  been  let  and  the  work  has  ah'eady  been  commenoed. 

Stimulated  by  the  enterprise  of  her  rival  across  the  river  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic has  undertaken  the  construction  of  a  similar  harbor.  But  the  railway  entOT- 
prises  of  the  Government  have  been  such  a  drain  upon  the  treasury  of  Argentine 
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as  to  cause  serioiis  financial  embarrassment.  Treasury  notes  were  is8ned,bat 
immediately  fell  to  a  discount  of  20  iier  cent,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  credit  of 
tiie  GoYemment  abroad  would  be  impaired.  The  Argentines  have  always  been 
▼ery  proud  of  the  financial  standing  of  their  Gk>vemment,  whose  bonds  have  never 
been  oelow  par,  but  are  selling  at  a  premium  of  4  and  5  per  cent  in  the  London 
market— the  only  South  American  securities  that  stand  so  Well.  The  Government 
also  feared  that  an  attempt  to  place  another  loan  of  the  amount  necessary  would 
impair  the  value  of  its  outstanding  securities  and  was  considerably  perplexed  by 
the  problem  it  was  required  to  solve. 

A  happy  solution  has  finally  been  reached.  SeSor  Quesada  has  received  official 
information  that  the  Government  has  made  a  contract  with  Lucius  Gonzales, 
twice  secretary  of  the  interior  and  once  secretary  of  state,  to  complete  all  the  rail- 
ways now  in  progress  and  construct  such  a  harbor  as  has  been  proposed.  The 
terms  of  the  contract  are  exceedingly  favorable  and  illustrate  the  public  confi- 
dence at  home  and  abroad  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise  and  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  Republic.  SeSor  Gonzales,  with  whom  the  contract  is  made,  repre- 
sents a  syndicate  of  English  capitalists  and  agrees  to  complete  the  construction  of 
all  the  improvements  now  in  progress  at  their  original  estimated  cost  of  $59,000,000, 
of  which  $10,000,000  are  to  be  expended  on  the  harbor  and  $49,000,000  upon  the 
railroads.  The  Government  agi'ees  to  issue  6  x>er  cent  fifty-year  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $59,000,000,  which  are  to  be  deposited  in  London  in  trust  for  the  syndi- 
cate Gonzales  represents,  until  the  completion  of  the  entire  system  of  improve- 
ments, the  time  being  limited  to  five  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  Gtonzales 
agrees  to  turn  over  to  the  Government  the  harbor  and  the  railroads  fully  com- 
pleted and  equipped,  and  then  if  an  Inspection  shall  show  that  the  terms  of  the 
contract  have  been  complied  with  the  bonds  are  to  be  handed  over  by  the  trustee 
to  the  contractor.  Interest  is  to  be  paid,  however,  on  the  full  amount  from  the 
date  of  the  commencement  of  the  works  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  but  it  is  to  be 
withheld  by  the  trustee  as  a  forfeit  until  inspection  shall  show  that  the  amount 
has  been  legitimately  expended  by  the  contractors.  In  other  words,  Gonzales  is 
not  to  receive  his  semiannual  interest,  amounting  to  $1,750,000,  until  it  is  shown 
that  he  has  expended  an  equal  amount  in  construction,  and  in  case  of  any  failure 
to  continue  the  works  this  interest  is  to  be  considered  full  compensation  for  work 
performed. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  of  a  harbor  the  Andean  Railway,  which  is  to 
connect  Buenos  Ayres  with  Santiago,  Chile,  is  to  be  completed  at  an  estimated 
coet  of  $3,398,000  for  construction,  $1,000,000  for  rolling  stock,  $600,000  for  shops 
and  machinery,  $1,000,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  engineering  department.  Total, 
$4,996,000. 

The  Central  Railway  is  to  be  completed  to  the  coal  mines  in  the  southern  part 
of  Chile,  at  a  cost  of  $6,305,000,  with  $2,000,000  for  rolling  stock,  and  $1,000,000 
for  shops.    Total,  $9,305,000. 

The  ^Torthem  Road  is  to  be  extended  to  the  Bolivian  boundary  at  a  cost  of 
$8,000,000,  with$l  ,000,000  for  shops;  total,  $9,000,000.  Branches  of  this  line  are  to  be 
extended  from  Chumbica  to  Catamarca,  costing  $1,293,000;  and  from  DeanFuenes 
to  Chilecito,  costing  $5,000,000,  an  aggregate  expenditure  for  the  Bolivian  Line  of 
$15,293,000. 

Another  line  is  to  be  constructed  from  Tamatirue,  to  connect  with  the  above, 
coeting$2,500,000. 

The  Richahuelo  enterprise  is  to  be  completed  at  a  cost  of  $13,931,000,  and  vari- 
ous other  smaller  works,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $4,500,000,  which  make  a  grand 
total  of  $49,000,000. 

When  these  works  are  completed  Buenos  Ayres  will  have  lines  of  tranportation 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  one  to  Bolivia,  which  will  make  that  port  the  entrepot 
and  shipping  point  of  much  of  the  commerce  that  now  goes  from  Peru,  Chili, 
and  Bobvia  on  steamships  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan;  and  the  merchants 
and  producers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  who  are  now  in  the  same  situation  regaining 
the  £uroi)ean  market  as  California  and  Oregon  were  before  the  completion  of  the 
transcontinental  lines,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ship  by  land  as  well  as  sea,  the 
transportation  distance  being  shortened  fi:om  four  to  six  thousand  miles,  and  the 
time  of  communication  shortened  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days. 

The  coal  mines  of  southern  Chile,  where  the  only  steaming  fuel  to  be  had  in 
South  America  is  found,  will  be  brought  within  three  days  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
the  people  of  Argentine  will  be  no  longer  compelled  to  import  coal  from  Europe. 
The  producers  of  Bolivia  who  lost  their  seaports  during  the  recent  war  with  Chile, 
and  are  now  practically  cut  off  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  will  have  a  means 
of  outlet  by  the  way  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  development  of  that  country  will 
be  stimulated  to  an  eno  Aous  degree.    Bolivia  is  full  of  metal,  and  has  vast  ranges 

8.  Doc.  231,  pt  6 23 
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for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep;  but  the  mines  have  been  worthless  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  getting  machinery  into  the  country,  all  of  the  interior  transporta- 
tion being  done  on  the  backs  of  llamas,  which  can  not  carry  more  than  125  pounds. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  means  of  communication  for  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific 
ports  with  the  Atlantic,  these  roads  will  make  the  interior  of  the  Argentine 
Kepublic  accessible,  and  that  country  will  have  as  fine  a  railroad  system  as  Kan- 
sas and  Texas.  The  agricultural  lands  of  the  Republic  are  mostly  in  the  northern 
provinces,  which  are  now  beyond  the  reach  of  marketa,  and  the  opening  of  these 
regions  will  bring  in  an  enormous  immigration  from  the  Old  World,  while  the 
expenditure  of  such  a  vast  sum  of  money  will  tempt  laboring  men  and  mechan- 
ics to  Argentine. 

The  importance  of  these  enterprises  to  the  United  States  can  not  be  overesti- 
mated. They  will  not  only  necessitate  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  railway  supplies,  but  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  construction 
must  be  fed  and  clothed  with  imported  merchandise.  The  development  of  the 
country  will  increase  its  purchasing  power,  and  theexi>enditure  of  nearly  $60,000,000 
of  foreign  money  within  five  years  will  give  the  country  such  a  boom  as  it  has  never 
before  experienced.  As  this  money  is  to  be  raised  in  England,  it  may  be  expected 
that  a  large  part  of  it  will  be  expended  in  that  country;  but  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  can  underbid  those  of  England  on  nearly  every 
article  that  will  be  required  except  steel  rails,  and  if  they  adopt  proper  means  may 
be  able  to  increase  their  exports  to  the  Argentine  Republic  to  a  large  amount,  and 
get  a  fair  share  of  the  permanent  commerce  which  the  enterprises  will  develop. 


Paraouay. 

[Extract  from  the  report  of  tho  commission.] 

The  commerce  of  Paraguay  is  small,  although  rapidly  increasing,  and  at  present 
is  absorl)ed  in  that  of  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  as  there  are  few 
independent  merchants  in  the  country  as  yet,  the  trade  being  controlled  by  agents 
of  mercantile  houses  in  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres.  These  cities  are  the  entre- 
pots for  all  the  exports  and  imports  of  Paraguay,  where  they  are  transshipped  from 
the  river  steamers  to  the  ocean  vessels. 

The  total  exports  and  imports  for  the  last  five  years,  as  far  as  the  statistics  could 
be  secured,  were  as  follows: 


Tears. 

Ezporta. 

Imports. 

1880 

$1,168,000 
1.028,000 
1.650.000 
2.0i:i,000 
2.216,000 

$1,080,000 
^,801,000 

1881 

1H«; 

1,868,000 

18h:J 

1,72S,000 

1884 

1,800,000 

The  imports  come  exclusively  from  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  i^riciil- 
tnral  implements,  wagons,  and  a  little  lumber  and  kerosene  oil  from  the  united 
States,  of  a  total  value  scarcely  worth  mentioning. 

Three-fourths  of  the  imports  are  from  England  and  the  other  fourth  from  France 
and  Germany.  The  principal  article  imported  is  manufactured  cotton,which  forms 
the  wearing  apparel  of  both  sexes,  and  large  quantities  of  white  drillings  are  used, 
marly  all  of  which  bear  trade- marks  to  deceive  the  peoi)le  into  the  belief  that  they 
came  from  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  has  l)een  in  and  around  Paraguay 
for  forty-five  years,  and  originally  went  there  as  an  agent  of  the  United  States 
Government,  says  that  the  people  will  not  wear  anything  but  American  cottons, 
and  the  British  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  deceive  them  in  order  to  keep  the 
trade. 

The  goods  are  the  cheapest  possible  fabrics,  being  about  half  starch  and  pipe 
clay,  but  are  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and  answer  as  well  as  a 
better  class  of  drillings. 

But  it  will  not  be  manv  years  before  Paraguay  will  cease  to  import  cottons  and 
become  an  exporter  of  them.  The  plant  grows  wild  with  great  luxuriance  and 
under  cultivation  produces  a  fiber  that  is  claimed  to  be  as  good  as  the  best  aea- 
island  grades.  No  serious  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  cultivate  the  crop,  but 
exi>eriments  have  tested  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  for  the  purpose,  and  a  pMrtj 
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of  BngliBhmen  propose  to  introduce  machinery  and  enter  upon  the  boBiness  on  an 
extensiTe  scale. 

If  the  reeonroes  of  Paraguay  are  equal  to  what  is  claimed  in  this  respect,  that 
country  will  at  some  future  day  not  f&r  distant  become  a  competitor  of  the  United 
states;  but  its  limited  area  leaves  no  cause  for  alarm. 


FIFTT-FIBST  CONGRESS,  FIBST  SESSION. 

February  6,  1800. 

[Senate  Report  No.  227.] 

Mr.  Sherman,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted 
the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  respectfully  rejwrt,  to  be  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment  to  the  consular  and  diplomatic  appropriation 
bill  the  following: 

Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Switzerland, 
seventy-five  hundred  dollars. 

And  in  support  thereof  append  the  following  communications: 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  January  14,  1890. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Boyd  Winchester,  late  minis- 
ter resident  and  consul-general  of  the  United  States  at  Berne,  No.  279,  of  April  8, 
1889,  presenting  considerations  in  favor  of  raising  the  grade  of  the  mission  there 
to  that  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  and  suggesting  that 
this  action  is  demanded  alike  by  reciprocal  obligation  to  a  kindred  republic  and 
the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  the  service. 

The  Department  urges  careful  consideration  of  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Win- 
chester, and  would  be  gratified  to  see  the  mission  at  Berne  raised  to  a  plenipoten- 
tiary grade  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  minister,  and  pro- 
vision made  for  a  secretary  of  legation. 

These  are  measures  the  adoption  of  which  could  not  but  result  advantageously 
to  the  public  service.  The  importance  of  the  mission  at  Berne  is  well  understood, 
and  with  the  increased  grade  the  office  could  be  more  useful  through  the  promi- 
nence which  would  naturally  attach  to  a  plenipotentiary  mission;  and  when  it  is 
recoUected  that  the  Government  of  Switzerland  maintains  an  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  this  capital,  its  highest  grade  in  any  foreign  coun- 
tiy,  the  necessitv  for  a  reciprocal  obligation  in  this  respect  seems  all  the  more 
urgent,  independent  of  any  other  of  the  many  important  considerations  advanced 
by  Mr.  Winchester. 

With  these  observations  the  subject  is  confidently  left  to  the  judgment  of  your 
committee. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  G.  Blaine. 

Hon.  John  Sherman, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate, 


No.  279.]  Legation  op  the  (Jnitbd  States, 

Berne,  April  8,  1889. 

Sir:  The  subject-matter  of  this  dispatch  has  not  failed  long  since  to  impress 
itoelf ,  at  times  and  in  a  way,  emphasizing  the  disadvantage  and  injustice  which 
constantly  confronts  the  diplomatic  agent  at  this  post,  but  heretofore  its  discussion 
has  been  forbidden  by  the  existence  of  a  personal  interest  to  which  its  inspiration 
would  be  imputed.  My  letter  of  recall  disposing  of  any  such  misinterpretetion,  I 
am  unwilling  to  leave  this  post  without  putting  on  file  a  respectful  but  most  ear- 
nest protest  against  the  inferior  rank  and  inadequate  compensation  accorded  it. 
I  do  so  fully  conscious  that  it  is  the  thrashing  out  the  husks  of  an  exhausted  con- 
tvoversy,  that  it  is  an  old  story,  the  argument  of  which  has  been  made  time  and 
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again  and  with  every  manner  of  illnstration  and  inflnenoe,  and  seems  unanswer- 
able except  to  those  who  are  intrusted  to  its  decision. 

There  is  a  proneuess  on  the  part  of  many  not  merely  to  underestimate  the  value 
of  a  diplomatic  force,  bnt  to  consider  the  sending  of  representatives  to  foreign 
countries  as  a  waste  of  money;  that  it  is  an  obsolete  international  vanity,  a  thing 
of  ceremonies  and  trivialties,  and  excuse  for  inglorions  sloth  and  Inxnrioos  loiter- 
ing, and  should  be  abolished  as  a  useless  tax  on  the  country.  I  shall  not  stop  to 
show  the  ffdsity  of  this  too  current  opinion,  further  than  the  statement  of  the  two 
safe  postulates.  First,  the  nature,  necessities,  and  interests  of  international  rela- 
tions ji^ve  rise  to  concerns  which  can  only  be  best  conducted  to  satisfactory  results 
through  diplomatic  agents;  it  is  a  definite  factor  in  the  political  economy  of  the 
world,  carrying  with  it,  as  Mr.  Wheaton  says,  '*the  force  of  obligation  upon  all 
civilized  powers  that  can  not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  caprice." 
Indeed,  impartially  reviewed,  history  will  show  our  diplomatic  service  to  have 
been  the  cheapest  and  the  most  efficient  arm  of  the  national  defense.  Second,  our 
diplomatic  service  is  not  only  an  honorable  distinction,  but  the  acceptance  of  a 
responsible  duty  to  be  faithfully  discharged,  and  that  it  should  be  maintained  in 
a  fashion  consonant  with  our  national  dignity  and  our  position  among  the  nations. 

The  post  at  Berne  was  established  in  1853  as  minister  resident.  In  1876  it  was 
reduced  to  a  charg6  d'affaires,  and  the  salary  reduced  from  $7,500  to  $5,000,  the 
reduction  of  grade  carrying  with  it  a  conseciuent  reduction  of  salary,  and  for  the 
additional  reason  assif^ed  dv  the  Department,  **  that  the  condition  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  of  the  industries  of  the  country  required  a  reduction  of  the  public  expend- 
itures in  every  branch  of  the  public  service."  In  1882  the  grade  was  raised  from 
charge  d'affaires  to  minister  resident  and  consul-general,  but  the  salary  remained 
at  $5,000.  Since  1882  there  has  been  no  change  made  in  the  rank  or  compensation. 
Whilst  the  change  made  in  1882,  technically  speaking,  was  a  promotion  in  grade, 
it  is  doubtful  in  fact  if  it  was  a  desirable  change  or  enhanced  the  dignity  and  diplo- 
matic status  of  the  post.  The  combining  in  one  person  of  the  ministerialpowers 
and  the  duties  of  a  consul-general  is  neither  wise  nor  consistent  with  diplomatic 
or  consular  efficiency.  Some  foreign  governments  will  not  recognize  the  union  of 
consular  and  diplomatic  functions,  and  all  regard  it  with  great  disfavor.  It  is  an 
attempted  combination  of  two  dissimilar  and  incompatible  classes  of  representa- 
tion, impairing  the  dignity  of  the  superior  rank  and  the  efficiency  of  both.  It 
makes  the  minister  officially  one-half  of  a  person,  who  is  even  refused  all  diplomatic 
recognition  or  reception.  In  one  capacity  he  is  simply  a  man  of  business,  while 
in  the  other  he  is  a  diplomat.  The  duties  of  these  respective  iKwitions  ciJl  for 
entirely  different  talents  and  qualifications,  and  they  are  rarely  found  combined 
in  one  and  the  same  person. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  our  commercial  and  industrial  interests  invests  onr 
consular  service,  in  the  minds  of  many,  with  a  paramount  importance,  and 
demands  that  in  filling  such  posts  exclusive  regard  should  be  had  to  the  special 
fitness  the  work  to  be  done  requires— that  is,  business  ability  and  experience  in 
trade ;  an  exact  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  details:  qualities  and  values  of  articles 
shipped  from  the  country  where  he  is  located;  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
general  commercial  interests  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  practical  questions  of 
trade.  It  need  not  be  shown  that  these  qualifications  are  neither  essential  nor 
materially  add  to  the  usefulness  or  influence  of  a  diplomat.  No  one  who  has  had 
experience  in  the  service  or  opportunity  for  observation  can  doubt  that  our  repre- 
sentatives should  be  either  consular  or  diplomatic;  that  neither  class  of  service 
can  be  promoted  in  its  efficiency  by  an  unnecessary  disregard  for  the  theories  and 
practice  which  other  governments  have  found  it  expedient  to  preserve;  that  we 
should  be  inspired  by  a  decent  respect  for  their  opinions  and  practice  in  oar  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  and  that  the  influence  of  our  agents  should  not  be 
hazarded  by  an  api>earance  of  singularity  not  usual  in  the  dii)lomatic  intercourse 
of  governments.  Whilst  it  may  be  difficult  for  a  i)erson  of  rational  understanding 
to  value  these  questions  of  ceremonial  rank  it  is  not  safe  to  despise  them  or 
practicable  to  altogether  ignore  them. 

Rank  gives  the  minister  a  precedence  and  advantage  in  the  conduct  of  his  busi- 
ness, putting  him  upon  a  par  with  his  colleagues  and  consonant  with  the  dignity 
of  his  government.  In  theory  there  is  no  difference  of  duties,  functions,  and 
privileges  between  an  envoy  extraordinary  and  a  minister  resident,  but  there  is 
a  practical  side  which  presents  a  marked  difference.  Diplomatio  intercourse, 
whether  social  or  official,  is  regulated  by  well-known  laws,  they  having  been 
formulated  by  a  congress  of  nations  and  their  observance  sustained  by  a  (general 
consensus.  For  instance,  if  a  minister  resident  has  business  with  the  forel^  min- 
ister and  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  foreign  office  and  had  sent  in  his  card,  and 
an  envoy  comes  in,  the  minister  resident  must  wait  until  M  those  of  a  higher 
grade  presenting  themselves  have  been  heard  and  served;  and  in  some  instances 
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it  has  been  held,  thongh  actoally  in  conversation  with  the  minister  of  foreign 
affttire,  he  ehoala  withdraw  and  wait  whenever  an  ambassador  was  annonnoM. 
The  youngest  envoy,  and  even  the  youngest  minister  resident,  ranks  above  the  old- 
est minJBtor  resident  and  consul-general,  and  upon  all  official  and  social  occasions 
the  latter  most  go  to  the  tail  end  of  the  corps.  It  is  a  distinction,  the  consular 
snperaddition  that  remands  him  to  a  lower  grade,  impairs  hia  efficiency,  and 
weakenB  his  influence  in  official  and  unofficial  circles.  Mr.  Monroe,  when  Secre- 
tarj  of  State,  said  that  **the  United  States  in  being  represented  abroad  should 
maintain  a  proper  station  there,  not  assuming,  but  dignmed,  such  as  ihe  general 
ezpeotattom  and  common  opinion  of  mankind  nave  given  them.  The  ch^acter  of 
the  coontry,  if  not  its  rank,  is,  in  some  degree,  affected  by  that  which  is  main- 
tained by  its  ministers  abroad.  Their  utility  in  all  the  great  objects  of  their  mis- 
sion 18  essentiaUy  dependent  on  it." 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  express  an  interest  and  sympathy  toward 
Switzerland  in  less  than  the  highest  diplomatic  agent  is  a  disappointment  to  the 
latter  that  is  frequently  discussed.  Whilst  in  some  European  countries  many 
anomalous  forms  of  government  have  assumed  the  republican  name,  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  at  least  in  Switzerland  republicanism  is  both  properly  understood  and 
properly  practiced,  the  oldest  and  most  democratic  republic  of  the  Old  World,  for 
centuries  an  example  and  an  inspiration  to  the  loversof  constitutional  freedom. 
S¥ritierland  has  a  right  to  depend  upon  our  sympathy,  evidenced  in  everv  practi- 
cable way,  as  her  great  shield.  After  the  Prussian- Austrian  war,  when  idl  Europe 
was  looking  Jor  and  discussing  alliances,  the  leading  and  semiofficial  paper  of 
Switaerland  declared:  *'Giye  us  the  sympathy  of  the  great  Republic  across  the 
Atlantio  and  we  shall  have  that  which  will  be  of  more  value  than  any  or  all  other 
allianoeB.  Let  that  great  country  but  say  *  touch  not  our  sister  Republic '  and  we 
may  rest  assured  that  we  shall  be  respected." 

A  State  has  a  right  to  determine  for  itself  what  rank  it  chooses  to  confer  upon 
its  diidomatio  agents;  and  It  is  not  obliged  by  any  positive  law  of  nations  to  send 
or  receive  any  public  ministers,  but  the  unwritten  law  of  usage  and  comity  of 
nations  has  established  a  reciprocal  duty  in  this  respect,  and  that  ministers  of 
equal  rank  should  be  sent  and  received  by  those  who  maintun  permanent  missions 
near  the  government  of  each  other.  Lewis  Cass  in  1859  reported  that ' '  the  neglect 
or  delay  of  Switzerland  to  reciprocate  the  diplomatic  mission  which  the  United 
States  has  established  in  Berne  has  for  some  time  excited  surprise."  Since  that 
time  Switzerland  has  established  and  to-day  maintains  a  diplomatic  mission  in 
Washington  of  the  highest  grade  that  she  maintains  anywhere.  In  fact,  Switzer- 
land's diplomatic  service  is  limited  to  five  envoys.  Four  of  these  are  accredited, 
respectively,  to  France,  Germany,  Austria,  ana  Italy.  The  absolute  necessity  of 
her  diplomatic  representation  in  these  States  is  readily  appreciated.  The  nfth 
envoy  she  accredits  to  the  United  States,  with  the  same  compensation  as  the  other 
four,  50,000  franc&    She  has  only  a  consul-general  in  London. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  present  Swiss  constitution  in  1848,  Russia  withdrew 
her  minister,  leaving  a  secretaiy  of  legation  acting  as  charge  d'affaires;  Austria 
was  represented  in  the  same  way;  Prussia  by  only  a  chancellor;  Great  Britain 
reduced  the  rank  of  her  agent.  These  were  lul  considered  and  felt  to  be  interna- 
tional slights.  But  it  was  not  long  until  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  realized 
the  truth  of  the  words  uttered  by  the  French  minister  in  1859,  that  '*  the  Federal 
^constitution  of  Switzerland:  the  asylum  offered  by  her  laws  to  refugees;  her  geo- 
cpraphical  position;  her  neutrality,  which  forms  a  kind  of  boulevard  between  Uie 
contending  countries;  the  multiplicity  and  nature  of  the  often  very  delicate  ques- 
tions arising  there,  require  an  agent  of  an  elevated  rank;  and  those  x)ower8  are  all 
to-day  represented  in  Berne  by  men  of  experience  and  ability."  France,  heeding 
the  advice  of  the  minister  above  quoted,  and  as  a  fitting  compliment  to  her  sister 
republic, advanced  her  mission  to  an  embassy,  and  her  agent  being  the  only  ambas- 
sador accredited  to  Berne,  by  virtue  of  his  superior  rank  he  enjoys  the  prestige  of 
bein^f  the  doyen  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  regardless  of  actual  seniority. 

With  two  single  exceptions,  the  United  States  minister  to  the  Swiss  Republic  is 
the  only  one  accredited  to  her  under  the  rank  of  an  envoy,  and  even  those  excep- 
tions are  not  burdened  with  the  consular  addition,  and  consequently  take  prece- 
dence over  one  with  the  hybrid  title.  The  last  Congress  advanced  the  missions  at 
the  Hague,  Stockholm,  and  Brussels  from  the  rank  of  minister  resident  to  that  of 
envoy.  This  was  certainly  a  movement  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  must  be 
regretted  that  Berne  was  not  included.  There  could  not  exist  any  possible  argu- 
ment or  consideration  in  favor  of  the  former  that  would  not  apply  with  equal  if 
not  greater  force  to  the  latter,  not  to  say  anything  of  the  kindred  institutions  of 
the  two  countries,  which  should  prevent  any  imputation  of  inferiority  or  appear- 
ance of  neglect,  such  as  its  omission  may  be  thought  to  imply.  Switzerland  sends, 
MB  has  been  said,  a  minister  of  the  plenipotentiary  grade  to  the  United  States,  and 
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a  jnst  deference  to  the  ordinary  rale  of  etiquette  would  require  that  a  minister  of 
corresponding  title  should  be  sent  by  us  to  ner;  it  is  both  due  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  susceptibilities  of  this  ancient  and  genuine  little  Republic  in  the  very  heart  of 
Europe,  with  whom  it  should  be  our  desire  to  maintain  the  most  marked  and 
friendly  intercourse.  The  fact  of  Switzerland  becoming  the  seat  of  the  central 
bureaus  of  all  the  international  unions  so  far  organized  is  giving  her  internation- 
ally a  peculiar  position  of  honor,  distinction,  and  power,  and  furnishes  additional 
reason  why  we  should  not  neglect  to  retain  and  increase  our  influence  with  her. 

Before  closing  one  word  must  be  submitted  relating  to  the  compensation  at  this 
post.  From  the  date  of  its  establishment  in  1853  to  1855  it  was  $4,500,  with  a  vei*y 
material  addition  from  the  outfit  and  infit  In  1855  it  was  increisised  to  $7,500  and 
remained  at  this  sum  for  twenty-two  years,  until  1876,  when  it  was  reduced  to 
$5,000,  the  present  salary,  and  subsequently  in  1883  the  consulate-generflJ  was 
attached,  involving  much  additional  work  and  rendering  the  employment  of  a 
clerk  an  absolute  necessity,  for  which  at  first  there  was  no  allowance  made,  and 
now  only  the  paltry  sum  of  $480  per  annum,  leaving  the  balance  to  be  paid  from 
the  minister's  meager  salary  of  $5,000.  Certainly  it  is  the  duty  of  a  great  nation 
like  the  United  States  to  provide  a  proper  remuneration  for  its  representatives 
abroad;  it  should  not  alone  be  commensurate  with  the  work  done,  but  should  be 
sufficient  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  office  and  secure  the  incumbent  from  per- 
sonal loss.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  retrenchment  and  to  disregard  the 
*'pomp  and  circumstance'' of  monarchies  in  an  ardent  devotion  to  republican 
simplicity,  but  a  certain  degree  of  respect  is  due  to  even  the  prejudices  of  others. 

Tne  United  States  are  the  richest  employer  in  the  world,  and  therefore  in  fixing 
rates  of  compensation  for  those  in  their  service  need  consider  nothing  except  jus- 
tice and  propriety.  Foreign  ministers  have  a  position  assigned  them  by  the  Gov- 
eminent  to  which  they  are  accredited  by  diplomatic  usages  and  by  society  and 
public  opinion,  from  which  they  can  not  very  widely  depart  without  discomfort  to 
themselves  and  disadvantage  to  the  Govermnent  they  represent.  They  can  not 
live  as  simplv  private  gentlemen;  they  must  maintain  a  proper  regard  for  certain 
well-establi shed  ceremonials  and  social  obligations  not  always  inexpensive.  These 
peculiar  claims  on  his  purse,  though  not  obligatory,  are  not  to  be  lUtogetiier 
rejected,  for  his  social  position  is  a  very  important  element  in  his  power  to  be 
useful,  and  he  soon  finds  that  the  more  liberal  salaries  paid  to  his  colleagues  serve 
as  a  very  useful  and  urbane  adjunct  to  the  courtesies  and  social  obligations  inseiMi- 
rable  from  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  position  in  the  service.  Our  diplomatic 
service  is  fast,  if  not  already,  reaching  the  condition  predicted  by  Mr.  McLane  in 
his  report  as  Secretary  of  Treasury  in  1831,  wherein  he  states:  "  The  tendency  of 
the  low  salaries  paid  our  ministers  is  to  throw  those  high  trusts  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  the  rich,  which  is  certainly  not  according  to  the  genius  of  our  svstem.** 

This  legation  and  consulate-general  is  without  a  secretary,  though  the  dual 
nature  of  its  duties  require  the  maintenance  of  two  practically  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate offices,  which  for  the  most  part  during  its  history,  whilst  in  the  same  building, 
yet  on  different  floors,  the  one  known  as  the  legation  and  the  other  as  the  consulate- 
general.  For  many  years  the  consulate-general  office  has  been  presided  over  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Hinnen,  vice  and  deputy  consul-general,  a  most  comi>etent  man,  of  long 
experience  in  the  service,  and  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  requirements  of  his 
position,  an  accurate  accountant,  and  most  methodical  and  neat  in  all  clerical 
work.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  his  compensation  lieyond  the  $480  allow-^ 
ance  for  ch^rk  hire;  therefore  he  must  be  paid  from  the  ministor'S  salary,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  add  that  this  slender  salary  receives  a  very  insignificant  accretion 
from  what  is  known  as  notarial  service  or  unofficial  fees,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
these  since  my  incumbency,  now  nearly  five  vears,  being  only  alK)ut  5,400  francs, 
or  little  over  $1,000,  an  annual  average  of  $250,  and  this  average  wonld  be 
reducod  nearly  50  per  cent  by  the  deduction  of  the  fees  realized  from  the  failure 
of  a  realty  investment  company  in  the  United  States  handling  a  l^'ge  fund  from 
parties  residing  in  this  Canton,  where  claims  had  to  be  established  under  notarial 
authentication. 

The  normal  average  of  notarial  fees  will  not  exceed  $185  per  annum,  or  only 
little  over  one-half  what  the  minister  must  pay  from  his  own  pocket  for  clerk  hire 
each  year.  These  figures  in  detail  are  given  because  there  is  a  very  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  notarial  fees  received  in  the  consular  service,  to  show  that  it  is  not  true 
at  least  as  to  this  post.  Again,  the  vice  and  deputy  consul-general,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  a  secretary  in  the  sense  of  doing  the  clerical  work,  but  of  course 
technically  he  is  not  a  secretary,  for  he  can  in  no  event  exercise  diplomatic  fanc- 
tions  or  receive  diplomatic  recognition.  Therefore  when  the  minister  quits  his 
post  under  leave  of  absence  he  is  constrained  to  close  his  office,  or  the  diplomatic 
naif  of  it,  leaving  only  the  consular  half  in  charge  of  the  vice  and  deputy  consnl- 
generaL    This  of  itself  constitutes  a  serious  and  at  times  very  inconvenient  inter- 
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roptioii  to  the  continnity  of  the  diplomatic  representation,  fiyery  legation  in  the 
fieryioe  shonld  have  a  permanent  secretaryship  attached,  with  a  fair  comi>ensation, 
and  not  make  a  tax  on  the  already  inadequate  salary  of  the  minister. 

In  writing  this  dispatch  I  have  simply  performed  a  duty  my  experience  and 
otNwryation  constrain. 

Yonr  obedient  servant, 

Boyd  Winchester. 
Hon.  Jahes  G.  Blaine, 

Secretary  of  State. 


FIPTY-FIBST  CONGBBSS,  SECOND  SBSSION. 

February  4,  1891. 
[Senate  Report  No.  2129.] 

Mr.  Sherman,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted 
the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
bill  (S.  4965)  for  the  relief  of  Patrick  J.  Murphy,  submit  the  following 
report: 

Patrick  J.  Murphy  came  to  this  country  from  Ireland  in  1865  at  the 
age  of  20.  He  resided  two  years  in  Massachusetts,  and  since  then  has 
been  a  resident  of  Washington.  He  studied  and  taught  in  George- 
town College  about  five  years,  and  in  1871  became  a  resident  student 
in  Columbia  Hospital,  and  after  graduating  in  medicine  became  assist- 
ant surgeon  therein.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  surgeon  in  charge  of 
said  hospital,  and  upon  his  resignation  of  tha^  position  recently,  pur- 
chased a  house  in  Washington  for  a  residence,  when  he  for  the  first 
time  became  aware  of  the  law  of  March  3,  1887,  disqualifying  aliens 
from  holding  real  estate  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  His  intention 
has  always  been  to  remain  permanently  in  this  country,  and  he  has 
always  regarded  himself  as  virtually  an  American  citizen,  but  has 
neglected  to  become  so  by  legal  naturalization.  He  has  now  declared 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  forfeiture  incurred  by  force  of  the  act  of  March,  1887, 
be  repealed. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  case  is  meritorious,  and 
they  recommend  the  passage  of  the  bUl. 
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[See  p.  189,  Vol.  VII.] 
FIFTY-THIKB  CONGBESS,  SECOND  SESSION. 

February  26,  1894. 

[Senate  Beport  Ko.  227.] 

Mr.  Morgan  submitted  the  following  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Belations: 

The  following  resolution  of  the  Senate  defines  the  limits  of  the 
authority  of  the  committee  in  the  investigation  and  rei>ort  it  is  required 
to  make: 

^^Buolvedj  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Belations  shall  inquire  and 
report  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what  irregularities  have  occurred  in  the 
diplomatic  or  other  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Hawidi 
in  relation  to'ihe  recent  political  revolution  in  Hawaii,  and  to  this  end 
said  committee  is  authorized  to  send  for  persons  and  pai)er8  and  to 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses.'' 

The  witnesses  were  examined  under  oath  when  it  was  possible  to 
secure  their  api>earance  before  the  committee,  though  in  some  instances 
affidavits  were  taken  in  Hawaii  and  other  places,  and  papers  of  a  scien- 
tific and  historic  character  will  be  appended  to  this  report  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  for  its  consideration. 

The  committee  did  not  call  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  any  person  con- 
nected with  the  Hawaiian  Legation,  to  give  testimony.  It  was  not 
thought  to  be  proper  to  question  the  diplomatic  authorities  of  either 
government  on  matters  that  are,  or  have  been,  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tion between  them,  and  no  power  exists  to  authorize  the  examination 
of  the  minister  of  a  foreign  government  in  any  proceeding  without  his 
consent. 

The  resolutions  include  an  inquiry  only  into  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  governments,  and  regard  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  as  a  matter  for  domestic  consideration  in  which  Hawaii 
is  not  concerned,  unless  it  be  that  their  conduct  had  some  unjust  and 
improper  influence  upon  the  action  of  the  people  or  Government  of  that 
country  in  relation  to  the  revolution. 

The  future  policy  of  the  two  governments  as  to  annexation,  or  in 
respect  of  any  other  matter,  is  excluded  by  the  resolutions  from  the 
consideration  of  the  committee,  and  such  matters  are  alluded  to  only  as 
being  incidental  to  the  inyestigation  which  was  ordered  by  the  Senate. 

The  inquiry  as  to  irregularities  that  may  have  occurred  in  our  diplo- 
matic or  other  intercourse  with  Hawaii  must  relate,  first,  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  as  shown  in  its  official  acts  and  correspondence; 
and,  second,  the  conduct  of  its  civil  and  military  officers  while  they 
were  engaged  in  the  discbarge  of  their  public  duties  and  functions. 

As  a  Government  dealing  with  Hawaii  and  with  any  form  of  govern- 
ment in  that  country,  whether  de  faoio  or  de  jure^  the  United  States 
oan  have  no  separation  or  break  in  its  line  of  policy  corresponding  to 
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any  change  in  the  incumbency  of  the  oiBBce  of  President.  It  is  in 
all  resi>ect8  as  much  the  same  Ooyemment  in  eyery  right  and  re8x>on- 
sibility  as  if  it  had.  been  under  the  same  President  during  the  entire 
period  coyered  by  the  recent  reyolution  in  Hawaii  and  the  succeeding 
eyeuts. 

This  yiew  of  the  situation  will  enable  us  to  examine  more  dispas- 
sionately the  conduct  of  our  Ooyemment,  and  to  ascertain  whether  it 
has  been  such  that  it  can  be  safely  drawn  into  precedent  in  any  Aiture 
questions  that  may  arise  in  our  intercourse  with  this  or  other  Ameri- 
can goyemments. 

The  right  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  change  his  opin- 
ions and  conduct  respecting  a  course  of  diplomatic  correspondence 
with  a  foreign  goyernment  is  no  more  to  be  questioned  than  his  right 
to  institute  such  correspondence;  and  it  can  not  be  assumed  that  the 
opinions  of  one  President,  differing  firom  those  of  his  predecessor,  has 
any  other  effect  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Goyernment  than  would  fol- 
low a  change  of  opinion  in  the  mind  of  the  same  person  if  there  had 
been  no  change  in  the  incumbency  of  the  office.  This  is  a  yiew  of 
the  situation  in  which  all  foreign  nations  may  haye  an  interest,  under 
the  usages  of  independent  powers  and  the  international  laws.  But 
the  question  now  under  consideration  is  regarded  as  being  peculiar  to 
what  we  may  term  the  American  system.  It  may  be  true  that  Hawaii 
can  not  be  considered  as  a  separate  and  independent  power  in  respect 
of  all  its  relations  with  the  United  States,  yet  the  acts'  of  successiye 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  which  affect  it  must  be  regarded  as  the 
acts  of  one  President.  But  there  are  many  good  reasons  and  a  long 
and  consistent  course  of  dealing  between  the  United  States  and  Hawaii 
that  materially  affect,  if  they  do  not  entirely  change,  the  actual  rela- 
tions between  Hawaii  and  the  United  States  and  make  them  excep- 
tional. When  we  claim  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Hawaii,  as  we  would  not  interfere  with  those  of  a  European  nation,  we 
must  also  admit  her  right  to  whateyer  adyantages  there  may  be  in  the 
closeness  and  interdependence  of  our  relations,  and  her  right  to  ques- 
tion us  as  to  any  conflicts  of  policy  between  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr. 
Oleyeland  that  may  be  justly  said  to  work  a  disadyantage  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Hawaii,  if  there  are  any. 

And  another  principle  which  does  not  apply  in  our  dealings  with 
European  powers  comes  into  application  in  this  case  to  influence  the 
rights  of  Hawaii  in  her  intercourse  with  the  United  States. 

Hawaii  is  an  American  state,  and  is  embraced  in  the  American  com- 
mercial and  military  system.  This  fact  has  been  frequently  and  flrmly 
stated  by  our  Goyernment,  and  is  the  ground  on  which  is  rested  that 
peculiar  and  far-reaching  declaration  so  often  and  so  earnestly  made, 
that  the  United  States  will  not  admit  the  right  of  any  foreign  goyern- 
ment to  acquire  any  interest  or  control  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  that  is 
in  any  way  prejudicial  or  eyen  threatening  toward  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  or  her  people.  This  is  at  least  a  moral  suzerainty  oyer 
Hawaii.  In  this  attitude  of  the  two  Goyernments,  Hawaii  must  be 
entitled  to  demand  of  the  United  States  an  indulgent  consideration, 
if  not  an  actiye  sympathy,  when  she  is  endeayoriug  to  accomplish  what 
eyery  other  Americao  state  has  achieved — the  release  of  her  people 
from  the  odious  antirepublican  r^gim6  which  denies  to  the  people  the 
right  to  govern  themselves,  and  subordinates  them  to  the  supposed 
divine  right  of  a  monarch,  whose  title  to  such  divinity  originated  in 
Hm  most  slavish  conditions  of  pagan  barbarity. 

The  point  at  whidi.  it  is  alleged  that  there  was  a  questionable  inter- 
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ference  by  our  minister  and  onr  Navy  with  the  affairs  of  Hawaii  was 
the  landing  of  troops  from  the  ship  Boston  in  Honoluln  on  the  16th 
day  of  January,  1893,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  That  ship,  on 
which  the  minister  was  a  passenger,  had  been  otf  on  a  practice  cruise 
at  Hilo,  a  distance  of  nearly  100  miles,  since  the  4tb  day  of  January. 
On  her  return  to  the  harbor  a  condition  of  affairs  existed  in  Honolulu 
which  led  naturally  to  the  apprehension  that  violence  or  civil  com- 
motion would  ensue,  in  which  the  peace  and  security  of  American 
citizens  residing  in  that  city  would  be  put  in  peril,  as  had  been  done 
on  three  or  more  separate  occasions  previously  when  changes  occurred 
or  were  about  to  occur  in  the  government  of  Hawaii.  Whatever  we 
may  conclude  were  the  real  causes  of  the  situation  then  present  in 
Honoluln,  the  fact  is  that  there  was  a  complete  paralysis  of  executive 
government  in  Hawaii.  The  a<ition  of  the  Queen  in  an  effort  to  over- 
turn the  constitution  of  1887,  to  which  she  had  sworn  obedience  and 
support,  had  been  accepted  and  treated  by  a  large  and  powerful  body 
of  the  people  as  a  violation  of  her  constitutional  obligations,  revolu- 
tionary in  its  character  and  purposes  and  that  it  amounted  to  an  act 
of  abdication  on  her  part,  so  far  as  her  powers  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  under  the  constitution  of  1887  were  concerned.  This  state  of 
opinion  and  this  condition  of  the  executive  head  of  the  Hawaiian 
Government  neutralized  its  power  to  protect  American  citizens  and 
other  foreigners  in  their  treaty  rights,  and  also  their  rights  under  the 
laws  of  Hawaii.  There  was  not  in  Honolulu  at  that  time  any  efficient 
executive  power  through  which  the  rights  of  American  citizens 
residing  there  could  be  protected  in  accordance  with  the  local  laws. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Queen's  Government  at  that  time  had  no  power 
to  prevent  the  landing  of  troops  from  any  quarter,  no  power  to  protect 
itself  against  invasion,  no  power  to  conduct  civil  government,  so  far 
as  the  executive  was  concerned,  if  the  effort  to  exert  such  power  was 
antagonized  by  any  opposing  body  of  people  in  considerable  numbers. 
Indeed,  no  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  exert  the  civil  authority 
except  through  the  presence  of  a  small  and  inefficient  body  of  police- 
men. The  authority  of  the  Queen  was  not  respected  by  the  people;  it 
was  opposed,  and  no  force  appeared  to  be  used  tor  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  the  opposition.  It  yielded  to  a  silent  but  ominous  opposi- 
tion. Without  reference  to  the  question  whether,  in  strict  law,  the 
action  of  the  Queen  in  her  effort  to  overturn  the  constitution  of  1887, 
and  to  substitute  one  by  a  proclamation  which  she  had  prepared,  was  a 
revolution  in  government,  or  an  effort  at  revolution,  or  amounted  to 
an  actual  abdication,  the  result  was  that  an  interregnum  existed. 

If  we  give  full  effect  to  the  contention  that  this  interregnum  occurred 
because  of  the  apprehensions  of  the  Queen  that  force  would  be  used  by 
the  United  States  to  compel  her  abdication,  those  apprehensions  could 
not  have  occurred  before  the  landing  of  the  troops  from  the  Bostorij  or, 
if  they  existed,  they  were  idle,  unfounded,  and  unjust  toward  the 
United  States.  It  was  her  conduct,  opposed  by  her  people,  or  a  large 
portion  of  them,  that  paralyzed  the  executive  authority  and  left  the 
citizens  of  the  U  nited  States  in  Honolulu  without  the  i>rotection  of  any 
law,  unless  it  was  such  as  should  be  extended  to  them  by  the  American 
minister,  in  conjunction  with  the  arms  of  the  United  States  then  on 
board  the  Boston, 

It  will  appear  hereafter  in  this  report  that  there  is  well-settled  author- 
ity for  the  position  that  at  the  moment  when  the  Queen  made  public 
her  decision  to  absolve  herself  from  her  oath  to  support  the  constitution 
of  1887  her  abdication  was  complete,  if  the  people  chose  so  to  regard 
it.    That  constitution  and  the  Queen's  oath  to  supiK)rt  it  was  the  only 
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foundation  for  her  regal  aathority  and,  wben  she  aQnoonoed  that  her 
oath  was  annulled  in  its  effect  upon  her  own  conscience,  she  could  no 
longer  rightfully  hold  office  under  that  constitution*  In  such  matters 
the  word  of  the  Queen,  once  sedately  uttered,  fixes  a  condition  that  is 
irrevocable,  unless  by  the  consent  of  those  whose  condition  or  rights 
would  be  injuriously  affected  by  its  subsequent  withdraws^;  as  in  the 
case  of  a  voluntary  abdication  in  favor  of  a  named  successor;  or  of  a 
pardon  granted  to  a  person  accused  or  convicted  of  crime:  or  the  sig- 
nature U)  a  legislative  act,  or  declaration  of  war.  The  official  act  of 
the  chief  executive  of  a  nation  is  uniformly  regarded  as  creating  a  con- 
dition or  status  which  can  not  be  altered  or  revoked  at  pleasure.  In-- 
deed,  in  every  case,  the  word  of  the  king  that  works  a  change  in  exist- 
ing conditions  is  the  final  act  of  the  king.  In  the  crime  of  treason  and 
the  misprision  of  treason,  the  word  that  is  spoken  by  the  culprit,  though 
quickly  repented  of  or  recalled,  has  completed  the  crime  and  placed 
the  offender  beyond  the  reach  of  all  mercy  except  that  of  the  sovereign 
power.  In  this  instance  the  sovereign  x>ower  to  pardon  or  condone  t^e 
Queen's  offense  resided  in  the  people,  and  they  have  so  fiEir  decided  and 
have  adhered  to  the  decision  that  her  abdication  was  complete.  The 
recantation  was  two  days  later  than  the  completed  crime  and  was  tem- 
porary and  conditional,  and^  in  the  meantime,  popular  sovereignty  had 
risen  to  the  assertion  of  its  rights,  an  indignant  resentment  had  aroused 
the  people,  and  a  large  body  of  citizens  claiming  to  represent  them  had 
inaugurated  a  government  of  the  people  and  for  the  people.  Whether 
the  people  opposing  the  Queen  were  strengthened  in  their  purpose  to 
accept  and  act  upon  this  abandonment  by  the  Queen  of  her  obligationB 
to  keep  her  oath  to  support  and  obey  the  constitution  by  the  presence 
of  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  or  whether  the  Queen  was  dismayed 
by  their  presence  and  was  deterred  from  supporting  her  criminal  act 
by  the  employment  of  her  household  soldiery,  did  not  alter  the  fact  that 
she  had  openly  renounced  the  constitution  of  1887  before  the  troops 
were  landed  or  any  preparation  was  made  or  any  order  was  issued  to 
land  them,  and  the  people  were  preparing  to  substitute  the  monarchy, 
which  was  still  existing  in  the  constitution,  by  a  ruler  of  their  own 
choice  before  any  troops  left  the  Boston. 

Whether  the  people  would  permit  the  restoration  of  the  Queen,  or 
whether  they  would  constitute  a  new  executive  head  of  the  Government 
of  Hawaii,  was  a  matter  then  undetermined,  and  as  to  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  but  one  concern,  and  that  was  that  the 
interregnum  should  be  ended,  the  executive  head  of  the  Government 
should  be  supplied,  and  the  laws  of  Hawaii  and  the  treaty  rights  of 
American  citizens  should  have  full  effect,  peacefully,  in  the  protection 
of  their  rights  and  interests.  When  the  Queen  found  that  her  Govern- 
ment was  opposed  by  a  strong  body  of  the  people  she  did  not  attempt 
to  reassemble  the  Legislature,  but  left  the  public  safety  in  charge  of  a 
committee  of  thirteen  men,  organized  by  those  who  were  endeavoring 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  restore  the  Government  to  its  ftiU  con- 
stitutional powers  by  choosing  an  executive  head.  This  condition  of 
things  continued  from  Saturday  until  the  succeeding  Tuesday,  during 
all  of  which  time  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  in  Honolulu 
had  no  protection  of  law,  except  such  as  was  guarantied  to  them  by  the 
presence  of  the  Boston  in  the  bay  of  Honolulu,  or  the  moral  influenoe 
of  the  American  legation  and  consulate. 

When  the  Kamehanielia  dynasty  ended,  the  monarchy  in  Hawaii  was 
doomed  to  a  necessary  dissolution.  The  five  kings  of  that  family, 
assisted  by  their  premiers,  who  were  Kanaka  women,  and  by  such  mis- 
sionaries as  Judd,  Bingham,  Ohamberlain,  Goan,  Goodrichi  and  Damoii 
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maintained  the  progress  ot  civilization  and  prosperity,  bnt  when  Kala< 
kana  was  elected  king,  the  most  surprising  and  disgraceful  corrnptioDS 
infected  the  Government.  Without  detailing  Iq  tiiis  report  the  cxm- 
stant  decline  from  bad  to  worse,  which  the  evidence  discloses,  without 
contradiction  or  explanation,  when  Liliuokalani  was  enthroned  the 
monarchy  was  a  mere  shell  and  was  in  condition  to  crumble  on  the 
slightest  touch  of  firm  opposition.  Under  her  brief  rule,  it  was  kept 
alive  by  the  care  and  forbearing  tolerance  of  the  conservative  white 
people,  who  owned  $50,000,000  of  the  property  in  Hawaii,  until  they 
saw  that  the  Quoeu  and  her  party  had  determined  to  grasp  absolute 
power  and  destroy  the  constitution  and  the  rights  of  the  white  people. 
When  they  were  compelled  to  act  in  self-defense  the  monarchy  disap- 
peared. It  required  nothing  but  the  determined  action  of  what  was 
called  the  missionary  party  to  prostrate  the  monarchy,  and  that  action 
had  been  taken  before  the  troops  from  the  Bostofi  landed. 

There  was  then  no  executive  head  of  the  Government  of  Hawaii;  it 
had  perished. 

In  landing  the  troops  from  the  Bostan  there  was  no  demonstration  ot 
actual  hostilities,  and  their  conduct  was  as  quiet  and  as  respectful  as 
it  had  been  on  many  previous  occasions  when  they  were  landed  for  the 
purpose  of  drill  and  practice.  In  passing  the  palace  on  their  way  to  the 
point  at  which  they  were  halted,  the  Queen  appeared  upon  the  balcony 
and  the  troops  respectfully  saluted  her  by  presenting  arms  and  dipping 
tiie  flag,  and  made  no  demonstration  of  any  hostile  intent.  Her  atti- 
tude at  that  time  was  that  of  helplessness,  because  she  found  no  active 
or  courageous  support  in  her  isolated  position,  which  was  self-imposed 
and  was  regretted  by  few  of  her  former  subjects.  In  this  condition  of 
Hawaii  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  were,  in  fact, 
suspended  so  far  as  the  executive  power  was  concerned,'  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  in  Honolulu  and  all  the  islands,  and  their 
proi)erty  rights,  were  virtually  outlawed.  The  citizens  of  Honolulu 
were  not  held  amenable  to  the  civil  authorities,  but  were  treated  by 
the  Queen,  as  well  as  by  the  people,  as  if  the  country  was  in  a  state  of 
war.  A  policeman  was  shot  down  on  the  streets  by  a  person  who  was 
conducting  a  wagon  loaded  with  arms  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  where 
the  people  had  assembled,  and  no  action  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  or  putting  on  trial  the  man  who  did  the  shooting. 

In  a  country  where  there  is  no  power  of  the  law  to  protect  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  there  can  be  no  law  of  nations  nor  any 
rule  of  comity  that  can  rightfully  prevent  our  flag  from  giving  shelter 
to  them  under  the  protection  of  our  arms,  and  this  without  reference 
to  any  distress  it  may  give  to  the  Queen  who  generated  the  confusion, 
or  any  advantage  it  might  give  to  the  peoi)le  who  are  disputing  her 
right  to  resume  or  to  hold  her  regal  powers.  In  every  country  where 
there  is  no  ett'ective  chief  executive  authority,  whether  it  is  a  newly- 
discovered  island  Hiiere  only  savage  government  prevails,  or  one 
where  the  government  is  paralyzed  by  internal  feuds,  it  is  the  right, 
claimed  and  exercised  by  all  civilized  nations,  to  enter  such  a  country 
with  sovereign  authority  to  assert  and  protect  the  rights  of  its  citizens 
and  their  property,  and  to  remain  there  without  the  invitation  of  any- 
body until  civil  government  shall  have  been  established  that  is  adequate, 
in  a  satisfactory  sense,  for  their  protection. 

The  committee  agree  that  such  was  the  condition  of  the  Hawaiian 
Government  at  the  time  that  the  troops  were  landed  in  Honolulu  from 
the  steam  warship  Boston',  that  there  was  then  an  inteiTcgnum  in 
Hawaii  as  respects  the  executive  office;  that  there  was  no  executive 
power  to  enforce  the  laws  of  Hawaii,  and  that  it  was  the  right  of  the 
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United  States  t^  land  troops  upon  those  islands  at  any  place  where  it 
was  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  our  minister  to  protect  our  oitizeiiB. 

In  what  oceunrd  in  landing  the  troops  at  Honolulu  there  may  have 
been  an  invasion,  but  it  was  not  an  act  of  war,  nor  did  it  create  that 
condition  of  the  public  law  in  Hawaii. 

In  th(»  i)eriod  of  reconstruction,  as  it  is  called,  which  followed  the  civil 
war  of  180I--65  in  the  United  States,  a  very  similar  condition  existedi 
or  was  asaunied  to  exist,  which  caused  Congress  to  provide  for  vacat- 
ing the  gubernatorial  ofliees  in  several  of  the  Southern  States  and 
filling  them  by  appointments  of  the  President. 

In  these  States  strong  military  bodies  were  stationed  and  general 
othcers  of  the  Army  took  command  and  enforced  the  laws  found  on  their 
statute  books  and  also  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  All  the  civil 
ofticers  in  those  sovereign  States  were  required  to  obey  the  commands 
of  those  Army  officers,  and  they  did  so,  often  under  protest,  bat  with 
entire  submission  to  the  military  power  and  authority  of  the  President, 
exertexi  through  the  instrumentjUity  of  the  Army.  That  was  not  war. 
Yet  it  was  the  ])resence  of  military  force,  employed  actively  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  civil  laws,  and  in  full  supremacy  over  the  civil 
authority. 

The  only  reason  that  conld  justify  this  invasion  of  sovereiffn  states 
by  the  armies  of  the  United  States  was  the  declaration  by  Congress 
that  the  executive  governments  in  those  states  were  not  in  the  lawfol 
possession  of  the  incumbents;  that  there  was  an  interregnum  in  those 
states  as  to  the  office  of  governor. 

If  the  ( jueen,  or  the  people,  or  both  acting  in  conjunction,  had  opposed 
the  landing  of  the  troops  from  the  Boston  with  armed  resistance,  their 
invasion  would  have  been  an  act  of  war.  But  when  their  landing  was 
not  oi)posed  by  any  objection,  protest,  or  resistance  the  state  of  war 
did  not  supervene,  and  there  was  no  irregularity  or  want  of  authority 
to  place  the  troops  on  shore. 

In  this  view  of  the  facts  there  is  no  necessity  for  inquiring  whether 
Minister  Stevens  or  Capt.  Wilt^e,  in  arranging  for  the  landing  of  the 
troops,  had  any  purpose  either  to  aid  the  popular  movement  against 
the  Queen  that  was  then  taking  a  definite  and  decisive  shape,  or  to 
promote  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United  States. 
But  justice  to  these  gentlemen  requires  that  we  should  say  that  the 
troops  from  the  Boston  were  not  sent  into  Honolulu  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  that  set  forth  fully  and  fairly  in  the  following  order  from 
Capt.  Wiltse  to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  detachment: 

*U.  S.  S.  Boston  (Second  Batb), 
Honolulu^  Hawaiian  Islands^  January  16^  1893. 

Lieut.  Commander  W.  T.  Swinburne,  U.  S.  Navy, 

Executive  Officer ^  U.  8.  8.  Boston: 

SiB :  You  will  take  command  of  the  battalion  and  land  in  Honolulu 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  legation,  consulate,  and  the  lives  and 
property  of  American  citizens,  and  to  assist  in  preserving  public  order. 

Great  prudence  must  be  exercised  by  both  officers  and  men,  and  no 
action  taken  that  is  not  fully  warranted  by  the  condition  of  affairs  and 
by  the  conduct  of  those  who  may  be  inimical  to  the  treaty  rights  of 
American  citizens. 

You  will  inform  me  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  of  any  ehaiogo 
in  the  situation. 

Very  respectfully, 

G.  O.  WILTSB, 

Oaptatn,  U.  8,  Navy^  Commanding  U.  B.  &  BogUm. 
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As  between  the  United  States  and  Hawaii^  as  separate  and  inde- 
pendent goyernments,  that  order  defines  the  full  liability  of  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  in  respect  of  landing  the  troops  al 
Honoluln.  As  between  the  Goyernment  of  the  Unit^  States  and  its 
officers,  the  question  may  arise  whether  that  order  was  issued  in  good 
faith  and  for  the  purposes  declared  upon  its  face,  or  whether  it  was  a 
pretext  used  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Queen's  Gk)yeminent  and  the  ultimate  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the 
United  States. 

In  reference  to  this  last  suggestion,  the  committee,  upon  the  eyidence 
as  it  appears  in  their  rei)ort  (which  they  belieye  is  a  full,  fair,  and 
impartial  statement  of  the  facts  attending  and  precedent  to  the  landing 
of  the  troops),  agree  that  the  purposes  of  Gapt.  Wiltse  and  of  Minister 
Steyens  were  only  those  which  were  legitimate,  yiz,  the  preseryation 
of  law  and  order  to  the  extent  of  proyenting  a  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace  which  might,  in  the  absence  of  the  troops,  injuriously 
afi'ect  the  rights  of  the  American  citizens  resident  in  Honolulu. 

The  troops  from  the  Boston  haying  rightfully  and  l^iwfully  entered 
Honolulu,  and  haying  carried  with  them  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  for  their  citizens  who  otherwise  were  left  without  the  pro- 
tection of  law,  it  was  the  right  of  the  United  States  that  they  should 
remain  there  until  a  competent  chief  executiye  of  Hawaii  should  have 
been  installed  in  authority  to  take  upon  himself  the  civil  power  and  to 
execute  the  necessary  authority  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  all  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  then  in  Honolulu,  whether  such 
rights  were  secured  by  treaty  or  were  due  to  them  under  the  laws  of 
Hawaii.  It  was  the  fhrther  right  of  the  officers  representing  the  United 
States  in  Hawaii  to  remain  there  with  the  troops  until  all  the  conditions 
were  present  to  give  ftill  assurance  of  security  to  the  rights  of  all  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  then  in  Honolulu. 

Before  the  landing  of  the  troops  a  committee  of  safety  had  been 
organized  that  sent  a  request  to  the  commander  of  the  Boston  that 
troops  should  be  landed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  public  peace. 
To  this  request  no  response  was  made,  and  later  in  the  day  the  com- 
mander of  the  Boston  was  informed  that  the  committee  of  safety  had 
withdrawn  its  request  and  then  desired  that  no  troops  should  be  landed. 
But,  disregarding  all  the  action  of  the  committee  of  safety  and  acting 
only  upon  his  sense  of  duty  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  were 
in  Honolulu,  Gapt.  Wiltse  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  troops  should 
be  landed,  and  he  put  them  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  that  purpose 
by  lowering  the  boats,  filling  the  cartridge  belts  of  the  men,  and  sup- 
plying them  with  proper  accouterments  for  a  stay  on  shore.  After  these 
preparations  had  been  completed  Mnister  Stevens  went  on  board  the 
ship  (on  Monday),  and  had  an  interview  with  Gapt.  Wiltse.  The  evi- 
dence shows  that  this  interview  related  alone  to  the  question  of  the  pre- 
servation of  law  and  order  in  Hawaii  and  the  protection  of  Americans 
in  their  treaty  rights.  It  seems  that  neither  Minister  Stevens  nor  Gapt. 
Wiltse  then  folly  comprehended  the  fact  that  the  United  States  had 
the  right,  of  its  own  authority,  to  send  the  trooi)S  on  shore  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  to  American  citizens  resident  there  the  protection  of 
law,  which  had  been  withdrawn  or  annulled,  because  of  the  fact  tliat 
there  was  then  an  interregnum  in  the  executive  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Hawaii.  The  rights  of  the  United  States  at  that  moment 
were  greater  than  they  were  supposed  to  be  by  Minister  Stevens  or 
Capt.  Wiltse,  and  they  were  not  the  result  of  treaty  rights  or  obliga- 
tions, but  of  that  unfailing  right  to  give  protection  to  citizens  of  the 
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United  States  in  any  country  where  they  may  be  found  when  the 
local  authorities  have,  tlirough  their  own  mismanagement  or  contriv- 
ance, rendered  nugatory  the  power  of  the  government  to  perform  its 
proper  duties  in  the  protection  of  their  lives,  property,  and  x)eace. 

A  farther  statement  of  ascertained  facts  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  situation  in  Hawaii  on  Saturday,  the 
14th  day  of  January,  and  to  render  more  conspicuous  the  justification 
of  the  Unit-ed  States  in  entering  with  its  troops  upon  the  soil  of  Hawaii 
for  the  protection  of  all  the  rights  of  its  citizens. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  earnest  and  decisive  steps  were 
being  taken  by  the  people  of  Honolulu  who  were  most  prominent  in 
social  influence  and  in  commerce  and  the  professions  to  arm  the  people 
who  resented  the  disloyalty  of  the  Queen  to  the  constitution  and  to 
install  a  new  executive  head  of  the  Government.  This  movement  had 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  committee  of  safety  t^at  proposed  a 
programme  tor  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  a  provisional  government. 
This  was  an  open,  public  movement,  which  the  Queen  took  no  steps  to 
suppress.  'No  arrests  were  made,  and  even  the  apprehension  of  arrests 
seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  absent  from  the  minds  of  the  people 
engaged  in  this  movement.  An  effort  was  made  to  divert  those  people 
from  their  purpose,  on  Monday  morning,  by  the  Queen  and  her  minis- 
ters, who  caused  the  following  notice  to  be  posted  on  the  streets  of  Hon- 
olulu: 

<<BY  AUTHORITY. 

<<  Her  Ma;jesty's  ministers  desire  to  express  their  appreciation  for  the 
quiet  and  order  which  have  prevailed  in  this  community  since  the 
events  of  Saturday,  and  are  authorized  to  say  that  the  position  taken 
by  Her  Majesty  in  regard  to  the  promulgation  of  a  new  constitution 
was  under  the  stress  of  her  native  subjects. 

^'  Authority  is  given  for  the  assurance  that  any  changes  desired  in 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  will  be  sought  only  by  the  methods 
provided  in  the  constitution  itself. 

^<  Her  Majesty's  ministers  request  all  citizens  to  accept  the  assurance 
of  Her  Majesty  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  is  given.  ^ 

This  paper  purported  to  be  signed  by  the  Queen  and  her  ministerSi 
Samuel  Parker,  minister  of  foreign  affairs ;  W.  H.  Com  well,  minister 
of  finance;  John  F.  Oolburn,  minster  of  the  interior;  and  A.  P.  Peter- 
son,  attorney-general. 

The  Queen  did  not  sign  it  in  her  official  character  by  affixing  the 
letter  E  to  her  name,  and  the  tenor  of  the  paper  indicates  that  it  was. 
in  fact,  the  act  of  her  ministers,  to  which  she  had  not  given  her  royal 
assent  and  pledge.  This  paper  in  itself  contains  undeniable  evidence 
that  the  Queen  had  instituted  a  coup  WHat  on  Saturday  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  '^a  new  constitution,^  as  far,  at  least,  as  she  could  bind 
herself  by  such  an  act,  and  that  she  offered  the  excuse  for  this  revolt 
against  the  existing  constitution  which  slie  had  sworn  to  support^  that 
she  acted  "under  stress  of  her  native  subjects.'' 

Passing  by  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  this  "stress''  is  not  estab- 
lislied  by  any  satisfactory  evidence,  the  reference  to  it  in  this  procla- 
mation discloses  her  willing  connection  with  the  purpose  to  disfranchise 
her  foreign-born  subjects,  that  being  the  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the 
"new  constitution"  that  she  in  fact  promulgated,  so  far  as  she  conld^ 
but  liesitatcd  to  swear  to  for  the  want  of  sufficient  support  from  "her 
native  subjects."    The  assurance  given  that  future  efforts  "to  change'' 
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the  constitotion  of  1887  should  be  conducted  only  in  tbe  method  theiein 
prescribed,  was  no  assurance  that  her  foreign-bom  subjects  should  be 
protected  in  their  vital  liberties.  To  the  reverse,  it  was  a  continuing 
threat  that  they  should  be  disfranchised  and  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
racial  aggression,  backed  by  the  power  of  the  crown.  The  declarations 
of  the  Queen  made  in  person  to  Minister  Willis,  on  three  occasions, 
and  at  long  intervals  of  time  after  the  lapse  of  nine  months  of  sedate 
reflection^  show  that  this  assurance,  given  in  fiict  by  her  ministers,  was 
only  a  thin  disguise  of  her  real  purpose  to  drive  out  the  white  popula- 
tion and  confiscate  their  property,  and,  if  need  be,  to  destroy  their 
lives.  The  people  made  no  mistake  as  to  her  animosity  toward  them^ 
and  proceeded  in  the  same  orderly  manner,  for  which  the  ministers 
gave  them  thanks  in  this  proclamation,  to  designate  an  executive 
head  of  the  Gk)vemment  in  place  of  the  abdicated  Queen,  the  abdica- 
tion being  completed  and  confirmed  by  the  only  authentic  expression 
of  the  popular  will,  and  by  the  recognition  of  the  supreme  court  of 
HawaiL 

Another  fact  of  importance  connected  with  the  situation  at  that  time 
is  that  a  committee  of  law  and  order,  consisting  of  supporters  of  the 
Queen,  had  on  Monday  morning  posted  in  public  places  in  Honolulu 
the  following  call  for  a  public  meeting  and  explanation  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Queen  in  abrogating  the  constitution  of  1887  and  in  substituting 
one  which  she  desired  and  attempted  to  promulgate  by  their  authority 
as  the  organic  law  of  the  land.  This  proclamation  was  printed  in  the 
Hawaiian  language,  and  a  translation  of  it  is  appended  to  this  report. 
It  was  printed  in  an  extra  edition  of  a  newspaper  called  the  Ka  Leo  O 
Ka  Lahui,  published  in  Honolulu  in  the  Hawaiian  language.  ^^The 
stress  of  her  native  subjects,"  which  is  mentioned  by  the  Queen  in  the 
proclamation  which  was  posted  in  English  on  the  morning  of  January 
16,  is  evidently  exi)ressed  in  the  terms  of  this  announcement  and  call, 
and  it  shows  that  it  was  based  upon  racial  distinction  and  prejudice 
entirely,  and  indicates  the  feeling  of  resentment  and  controversy  which, 
if  carriCKl  into  effect  as  the  Queen  proposed  to  carry  it  into  eftect  under 
the  constitution  which  she  intended  to  proclaim,  would  have  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  the  rights  of  property  and  lives  of  those  persons 
who  were  styled  "missionaries"  and  their  i)osterity,  from  whom  Hawaii 
had  derived  her  enlightened  civilization,  Christianity,  constitution, 
laws,  progress,  wealth  and  position  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
This  was  a  threat  of  dangerous  significance,  and  it  shows  the  spirit 
of  the  controversy  that  was  then  pervading  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Honolulu,  and  illustrates  how  easy  it  was  to  foment  strife  that  would 
result  in  the  worst  of  evils,  in  a  community  thus  divided  and  thus 
excited.  The  abuse  of  the  missionaries  and  missionary  party  in  this 
call  shows  that  the  Queen  and  her  immediate  followers  had  concentrated 
their  efiforts  upon  the  disfranchisement  of  all  white  people  in  Hawaii, 
and  the  return  of  the  Gk)vemment  to  that  condition  of  debasement  from 
which  these  very  people  and  their  fathers  had  relieved  it. 

The  second  paragraph  in  this  call  is  as  follows: 

«THB  VOICE  OF  THE  CHIEF. 

**0n  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  last  the  voice  of  the  Sacred  Chief  of 
Hawaii,  Liliuokalani,  the  tabued  one,  speaking  as  follows: 

"  *  O,  ye  people  who  love  the  Chief,  I  hereby  say  to  you,  I  am  now 
ready  to  proclaim  the  new  constitution  for  my  Kingdom,  thinking  that 
it  would  be  successful,  but  l>ehold  obstacles  have  arisen !    Therefore 
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I  say  unto  yon,  loving  people,  go  with  good  hope  and  do  not  be  dis- 
turbed or  troubled  in  your  minds.  Because,  within  the  next  few  days 
now  coming,  I  will  proclaim  the  new  constitution. 

"'The  executive  officers  of  the  law  (the  cabinet)  knew  the  errors  in 
this  new  constitution,  but  they  said  nothing. 

*'  'Therefore,  1  hope  that  the  thing  which  you,  my  people,  so  much 
want  will  be  accomplished;  it  also  is  my  strong  desire.*^ 

Here  is  a  direct  accusation  by  the  Queen  against  her  cabinet,  all  of 
whom,  with  oue  exception,  were  white  men,  that  they  had  misled  her 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  constitution,  and  had  failed  to  point  out  errors  in 
it  which,  as  a  pretext,  led  to  its  rejection  by  them,  causing  them  to 
refuse  at  the  last  moment  to  join  with  her  in  its  promulgation.  This 
call  was,  in  fact,  a  new  promise  which  was  made  by  the  Queen,  with  the 
evident  consent  of  her  immediate  native  followers,  that  within  the 
next  few  days  now  coming  she  would  proclaim  the  new  constitution, 
notwithstanding  her  failure  to  give  it  a  successful  promulgation  on  the 
preceding  Saturday.  The  intensity  of  the  Queen's  opposition  to  the 
missionaries  and  the  white  people  was  caused  by  her  intention  that  the 
Kingdom  should  return  to  its  former  absolute  character,  and  that  the 
best  results  of  civilization  in  Hawaii  should  be  obliterated. 

Civilization  and  constitutional  government  in  Hawaii  are  the  foster 
children  of  the  American  Christian  missionaries.  It  can  not  be  justly 
charged  to  the  meo  and  women  who  inaugurated  this  era  of  humanity, 
light,  and  justice  in  those  islands  that  either  they  or  their  posterity 
or  their  followers,  whether  native  or  foreign,  have  faltered  in  their 
devotion  to  their  exalted  purposes.  They  have  not  pursued  any  devious 
course  in  their  conduct,  nor  have  they  done  any  wrong  or  harm  to  the 
Hawaiian  people  or  their  native  rulers.  They  have  not  betrayed  any 
trust  confided  to  them,  nor  have  they  encouraged  any  vice  or  pandered 
to  any  degrading  sentiment  or  practice  among  those  people.  Among  the 
native  Hawaiians,  where  they  found  paganism  in  the  most  abhorrent 
forms  of  idolatry,  debauchery,  disease,  ignorance  and  cruelty  76  years 
ago,  they  planted  and  established,  with  the  free  consent  and  ea^^er 
encouragement  of  those  natives  and  without  the  shedding  of  blood,  the 
Christian  ordinance  of  marriage,  supplanting  polygamy;  a  reverence 
for  the  character  of  women  and  a  respect  for  their  rights;  the  Christian 
Babbath  and  freedom  of  religious  faith  and  worship,  as  foundations  of 
society  and  of  the  state;  universal  education,  including  the  kings  and 
the  peasantry;  temperance  in  place  of  the  orgies  of  drunkenness  that 
were  all-pervading;  and  the  separate  holdings  of  lands  upon  which  the 
people  built  their  homes.  In  doing  these  benevolent  works  the  Amer- 
ican uiissioDary  did  not  attempt  to  assume  the  powers  and  functions  of 
political  government.  As  education,  enlightenment,  and  the  evident 
bcneiits  of  civilization  revealed  to  those  in  authority  the  necessity  of 
wise  and  faithful  counsels  in  building  up  and  regulating  the  govern- 
ment to  meet  those  new  conditions,  the  kings  invited  some  of  the  best 
qualified  and  most  trusted  of  these  worthy  men  to  aid  them  in  devel- 
oping and  conducting  the  civil  government.  As  a  predicate  for  this 
work  they  freely  consented  to  and  even  suggested  the  giving  up  of 
some  of  their  absolute  powers  and  to  place  others  under  the  constraint 
of  constitutional  Jimitations.  They  created  an  advisory  council  and  a 
legislature  and  converted  Hawaii  from  an  absolute  despotism  into  a 
land  of  law.  The  cabinet  ministers  thus  chosen  from  the  missionary 
element  were  retained  in  oilice  during  very  long  periods,  thus  estab- 
lishing the  confidence  of  the  kings  and  the  people  in  their  iutegiityi 
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wisdom,  and  loyalty  to  the  Goyemment.  No  charge  of  defection  or  dis- 
honesty was  ever  made  against  any  of  these  public  servants  during  the 
reign  of  the  Kamehamehas,  nor  indeed  at  any  time.  They  acquired 
property  in  moderate  values  by  honest  means,  and  labored  to  exhibit 
to  the  people  the  advantages  of  industry,  frugality,  economy,  and 
thrift. 

The  progressive  elevation  of  the  country  and  of  the  people  from  tiie 
very  depravity  of  paganism  into  an  enlightened  and  educated  common- 
wealth and  the  growth  of  their  industries  and  wealth  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance  in  the  statements  of  the  most  important  events  and  in  the  tables 
showing  the  most  important  results  of  their  work  and  influence,  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  evidence  accompanying  this  report.  This  array  of 
undisputed  facts  shows  that,  with  Christianity  and  education  as  the 
basis,  there  has  come  over  Hawaii  the  most  rapid  and  successful  improve- 
ment in  political,  industrial,  and  commercial  conditions  that  has  marked 
the  course  of  any  people  in  Christendom. 

In  the  message  of  President  Tyler  to  Congress  he  says: 

^'The  condition  of  those  islands  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest^ 
which  is  increasing  by  every  successive  proof  that  their  inhabitants  are 
making  progress  in  civilization  and  becoming  more  and  more  competent 
to  maintain  regular  and  orderly  government.  They  lie  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  much  nearer  to  this  contfuent  than  the  other,  and  have  become 
an  important  place  for  the  refitment  and  provisioning  of  American  and 
European  vessels, 

"*  Owing  to  their  locality  and  to  the  course  of  the  winds  which  pre- 
vail in  this  quarter  of  the  world  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  the  stopping 
place  for  almost  all  vessels  passing  from  continent  to  continent  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  are  especially  resorted  to  by  the  great  numbers 
of  vessels  of  the  United  States  which  are  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery 
in  those  seas.  The  number  of  vessels  of  all  sorts  and  the  amount  of 
property  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  which  are  found  in  those 
islands  in  the  course  of  a  year  are  stated  probably  with  suf&cient 
accuracy  in  the  letter  of  the  agents. 

"  *  Just  emerging  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  the  Government  of  the 
islands  is  as  yet  feeble;  but  its  dispositions  appear  to  be  just  and 
pacific,  and  it  seems  anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  its  people  by 
the  introduction  of  knowledge,  of  religious  and  moral  institutions, 
means  of  education,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.' " 

In  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  this  subject  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Hon.  John  Q.  Adams,  in  conclud- 
ing his  report  upon  the  subject,  says: 

"It  is  a  subject  of  cheering  contemplation  to  the  friends  of  human 
improvement  and  virtue  that,  by  the  mild  and  gentle  influence  of 
Christian  charity,  dispensed  by  humble  missionaries  of  the  gospel, 
unarmed  with  secular  power,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the 
I)eople  of  this  group  of  islands  have  been  converted  from  the  lowest 
debasement  of  idolatry  to  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  gospel ;  united 
under  one  balanced  government;  rallied  to  the  fold  of  civilization  by  a 
written  language  and  constitution,  providing  security  for  the  rights  of 
persons,  property,  and  mind,  and  invested  with  all  the  elements  of  right 
and  i>ower  which  can  entitle  them  to  be  acknowledged  by  their  brethren 
of  the  human  race  as  a  separate  and  independent  community.  To 
the  consummation  of  their  acknowledgment  the  people  of  the  North 
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American  Union  are  urged  by  an  interest  of  their  own  deeper  than 
that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth — ^by  a  viitual 
ri^^ht  of  conquest,  not  over  the  freedom  of  their  brother  man  3y  the 
brutal  arm  of  physical  i)ower,  but  over  the  mind  and  heart  by  the 
celestial  panoply  of  the  gospel  of  peace  and  love.'' 

It  can  not  be  other  than  a  proud  reflection  of  the  American  people 
that  the  free  institutions  of  the  United  StAtes  gave  origin  and  impulsive 
zeal,  as  well  as  guidance,  to  the  good  men  who  laid  these  foundations 
of  civil  government  in  Uawaii  upon  wiitten  constitutions,  supported 
by  the  oaths  of  those  in  authority  and  loyally  sustained  by  those  of 
the  people  who  are  virtuous  and  intelligent.  Nor  can  the  American 
people  condemn  the  tirm'adhesion  of  those  whose  rights  are  guaranteed 
by  constitutional  law  in  Hawaii  to  the  demand  that  is  now  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  permanent  integrity.  If  nothing  but  a  decent 
respect  for  our  national  example  was  in  question,  if  there  was  no 
questi(m  in  Hawaii  that  concerned  the  people  of  the  United  States 
except  that  of  a  relapse  of  that  Government  into  absolute  monarchy,  if 
there  was  no  degradation  of  society  involved  in  this  falling  away,  no 
destruction  of  property  and  liberty  in  contemplation,  there  would 
still  be  enough  in  the  conditions  now  presented  there  to  excite  the 
most  anxious  interest  of  our  people.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  with 
wisdom,  charity.  Christian  faith,  and  a  love  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, have  patiently,  laboriously,  and  honestly  built  up  Hawaii  into  a 
civilized  power  under  a  written  constitution,  and  they  can  justly 
claim  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  all  civilized  people  in  resisting 
its  destruction,  either  to  gratify  a  wanton  lust  of  absolute  power  on 
the  part  of  the  Queen,  or  the  abuse  of  its  authority  in  fostering  vice 
and  rewarding  crime.  The  facts  df  recent  history  present  broadly  and 
distinctly  the  question  between  an  absolute  and  cx)rrupt  monarchy  in 
Hawaii,  and  a  government  in  which  the  rights  and  liberties  guaranteed 
by  a  written  constitution  shall  be  respected  and  preserved.  The  facts 
do  not  show^  that  the  people  who  built  up  this  constitutional  system 
and  have  based  upon  it  wholesome  laws  and  a  well  balanced  and  well 
guarded  plan  of  administration  have  had  any  desire  to  abrogate  the 
organic  laws,  corrupt  the  statute  laws,  or  to  dethrone  the  Queen.  In 
every  phase  of  their  dealings  with  these  questions  their  course  has 
been  conservative,  and  the  defense  of  their  lives,  liberty,  and  property, 
and  the  honest  administration  of  the  government  has  been  the  real 
motive  of  their  actions.  They  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  justly  classed 
as  conspirators  against  the  Government.  That  they  turn  their  thoughts 
toward  the  United  States  and  desire  annexation  to  this  country  could 
not  be  denied  without  imputing  to  them  the  loss  of  the  sentiment  of 
love  and  reverence  for  this  liepublic  that  is  utterly  unknown  to  our 
people. 

On  Monday,  the  ICth  of  January,  1893,  Hawaii  was  passing  through 
the  severe  ordeal  of  a  trial  which  was  conducted  by  the  people  who 
arrayed  thenisi^l  ves  on  the  side  of  the  Queen  and  those  who  were  organ- 
ized in  ()pi>osition  to  her  revolutionary  purposes.  The  Queen  seems  to 
have  abandoned  the  controversy  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  made 
no  effort  to  8up])ress  the  meeting  of  the  citizens  opposed  to  her  revolu- 
tionary proceedings  by  calling  out  her  troops  to  disi^erse  the  meeting 
or  t(»  arrest  its  leaders.  Both  the  meetings  were  quiet  and  orderly,  but 
the  meeting  at  the  arsenal  was  nitensely  earnest,  and  men  were  heard  to 
exi)ress  their  ophiions  freely  and  without  interrui)tion  at  both  meet- 
ings, and  tliey  came  to  their  resolutions  without  disturbance.    Whea 
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these  meetings  dispersed,  the  Queen's  eflfort  to  reject  the  constitution 
of  1887  had  been  approved  by  the  one  meeting  held  on  the  i)alace 
grounds  and  composed  almost  entirely  of  native  Eanak<as;  the  ocher 
meeting  had  resolved  to  establish  a  provisional  government,  and  formed 
a  committee  to  proceed  with  its  organization.  The  Queen,  though  thus 
strongly  indorsed  by  her  native-born  subjects,  as  she  calls  them,  did 
not  venture  any  arrests  of  the  alleged  revolutionists,  but,  evidently 
conscious  that  the  revolution  which  she  had  endeavored  to  set  on  foot 
had  failed  of  eflftcient  support,  she  did  not  use  her  troops  or  the  police 
or  any  other  power  in  the  direction  of  asserting  her  Toyal  authority. 
The  meeting  of  the  people  at  the  arsenal  was  followed  by  organization, 
the  arming  of  the  citizens,  the  strong  array  of  forces,  and  a  determined 
spirit  of  success  which  has  materialized  into  an  established  government 
that  has  continued  to  exist  for  more  than  a  year,  practically  without 
any  opposition  in  Hawaii,  and  with  the  recognition  of  many  great 
powers,  including  the  United  States.  These  events  show,  beyond  rea- 
sonable dispute,  the  acceptance  by  the  people  of  Hawaii  of  the  judg- 
ment and  determination  of  the  meeting  at  the  arsenal  that  the  Queen 
had  abdicated,  that  her  authority  had  departed,  that  she  and  her 
ministers  had  submitted  to  the  inevitable,  and  that  they  retained  no 
longer  any  substantial  ground  of  hope  or  expectation  that  the  Queen 
would  be  restored  to  her  former  office. 

The  question  whether  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  is  shown  by  the 
undisputed  facts  in  this  case  constitute  an  abdication  and  created  an 
interregnum  was  passed  u][)on  in  England  with  more  care,  because  of 
the  serious  results  that  followed  the  decision,  than  seems  to  have  been 
bestowed  upon  a  like  controversy  in  any  other  country. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain  have  many  liberties  that  are  firmly 
established  in  the  traditions  of  that  country,  and  on  many  occasions 
they  have  asserted  their  rights,  as  the  basis  of  governmental  power,  with 
great  determination  and  success.  In  1688,  when  James  II  was  on  the 
throne,  his  severe  conduct,  exercised  through  the  judiciary  of  the  King- 
dom and  in  other  ways,  and  a  strong  adhesion  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
caused  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  accuse  him  of  an  intention  to  vio- 
late their  unwritten  constitution.  He  was  a  great  and  powerful  king, 
and  had  accomplished  very  much  for  the  glory  and  honor  of  England. 
But  the  people  of  England  held  him  to  an  observance  of  the  spirit  of 
his  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  constitution  of  that  country,  and,  when  they 
became  satisfied  that  he  had  made  an  effort  to  subvert  it,  they  in  their 
Parliament  passed  upon  the  question  of  his  abdication  and  held  that 
his  intention  and  efl'ort  to  violate  the  constitution  robbed  him  of  his 
title  to  the  crown  and  opened  the  door  to  the  establishment  of  a  new 
dynasty.    Blackstone,  in  speaking  of  these  events,  says: 

"King  James  II  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and 
might  have  enjoyed  it  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  but  for  his  own 
infatuated  conduct  which,  with  other  concurring  circumstances,  brought 
on  the  revolution  in  1G88. 

"The  true  ground  and  principle  upon  which  that  memorable  event 
proceeded  was  an  entirely  new  case  in  politics,  which  had  never 
before  happened  in  our  history — the  abdication  of  the  reigning  mon- 
arch and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  thereupon.  It  was  not  a  defeas- 
ance of  the  right  of  succession  and  a  new  limitation  of  the  crown  by 
the  King  and  both  Houses  of  rarliament;  it  was  the  act  of  the  nation 
alone  ui)on  the  conviction  that  there  was  no  king  in  being.  For,  in  a 
fidl  assembly  of  the  lords  and  commons,  met  in  a  convention  ux^on  the 
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supposition  of  tliis  vacancy,  both  houses  came  to  this  resolation:  'That 
King  James  II,  having  endeavored  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the 
Kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  King  and  people: 
and,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons,  having  violated 
the  fundamental  law  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  this  King- 
dom has  abdicated  the  Government,  and  that  the  throne  is  hereby 
vacant.'" 

Proceeding  further,  this  eminent  jurist  says: 

<<  For  whenever  a  question  arises  between  the  society  at  large  and 
any  magistrate  vested  with  powers  originally  delegated  by  that  soci- 
ety it  must  be  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  society  itself;  there  is  not 
upon  earth  any  other  tribunal  to  resort  to.  And  that  these  conse- 
quences were  fairly  deduced  from  these  facts  our  ancestors  have  sol- 
emnly determined  in  a  full  parliamentary  convention  representing  the 
whole  society." 

Further  quoting  from  Blackstone,  he  says: 

^'They  held  that  this  misconduct  of  King  James  amounted  to  an 
endeavor  to  subvert  the  constitution  and  not  to  an  actual  subversion 
or  total  dissolution  of  the  Qovemment,  according  to  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Locke,  which  would  have  reduced  the  society  almost  to  a  state  of 
nature;  would  have  leveled  all  distinctions  of  honor,  rank,  offices,  and 
property;  would  have  annihilated  the  sovereign  power,  and  in  conse- 
quence have  repealed  all  positive  laws,  and  would  have  left  the  people 
at  liberty  to  have  erected  a  new  system  of  State  upon  a  new  foundation 
of  polity.  They  therefore  very  prudently  voted  it  to  amount  to  no 
more  than  an  abdication  of  the  Government  and  a  consequent  vacancy 
of  the  throne,  whereby  the  Government  was  allowed  to  subsist  though 
the  executive  magistrate  was  gone,  and  the  kingly  office  to  remain 
though  King  James  was  no  longer  King.  And  thus  the  constitution 
was  kept  entire,  which  upon  every  sound  principle  of  government  must 
otherwise  have  fallen  to  pieces  had  so  principal  and  constituent  a  part 
as  the  royal  authority  been  abolished  or  even  suspended. 

''•  This  single  postulatum,  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  being  once  estab- 
lished the  rest  that  was  then  done  followed  almost  of  course.  For,  if 
the  throne  be  at  any  time  vacant  (which  may  happen  by  other  means 
besides  that  of  abdication,  as  if  all  the  blood-royal  should  fail,  with- 
out any  successor  appointed  by  Parliament) — if,  I  say,  a  vacancy,  by 
any  means  whatsoever,  should  happen,  the  right  of  disposing  of  this 
vacancy  seems  naturally  to  result  to  the  Lords  and  Commons,  the  trus- 
tees and  representatives  of  the  nation.  For  there  are  no  other  hands 
in  which  it  can  so  properly  be  intrusted;  and  there  is  a  necessity  of  its 
being  intrusted  somewhere,  else  the  whole  frame  of  government  mast 
be  dissolved  and  perish." 

The  ]>rinciple  on  which  this  decision  in  regard  to  the  abdication  of 
King  James  II  rests  is  still  stronger  when  it  is  applied  to  persons  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  but  who  reside  in  Hawaii,  and  by 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  Hawaii  are  admitted  into  an  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  conduct  of  government,  both  as  officeholders  and  as 
qualified  electors.  If  they,  in  connection  with  the  native  or  natural- 
ized subjects  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii,  unite  in  demanding  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  constitutional  rights,  there  should  be  no  captious  or 
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technical  objections  taken  to  the  assertion  of  that  right,  or  to  the  man- 
ner  of  its  exercise. 

In  reference  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  in  Hawaii 
and  not  actual  members  or  officers  of  that  Government,  the  spirit  of 
<mr  laws,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  tho 
traditions  of  the  people,  should  be  applied  to  their  protection,  when  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  protect  them,  and  especially  are 
they  entitled  to  the  full  advantage  of  the  protection  that  is  afforded 
ander  that  doctrine  of  personal  liberty  and  security  which  upholds  the 
authority  of  governments  de  facto.  When  such  a  government  arises 
oat  of  alleged  abuses  and  grievances  and  is  set  up  in  good  faith  by  the 
intelligent  classes  to  succeed  a  monarchy  in  a  state  that  is  the  only 
monarchy  in  a  sisterhood  of  many  republics,  the  rules  governing  its 
recognition  are  not  those  that  seem  to  control  in  cases  where  the  state 
is  a  sole  republic  surrounded  by  an  environment  of  monarchies. 

In  Europe,  where  governmental  successions  have  no  relation  to  the 
wiU  of  the  people,  every  presumption  that  can  be  made  to  support  the 
regal  system  is  adopted  and  enforced  with  rigid  care.  The  old  coudi* 
tions  are  presumed  to  exist  in  a  regal  government  until  the  new  gov- 
ernment has  accomplished  a  complete  revolution  and  until  nothing 
remains  to  be  done  to  secure  an  uninterrupted  and  unembarrassed 
installation  of  its  authority.  Those  presumptions  are  all  in  favor  of 
the  crown  and  are  easily  applied  in  practical  use,  as  the  crown  is  a 
political  unit  and  acts  with  certainty  in  the  assertion  of  its  claims. 
When  the  rights  asserted  against  the  crown  are  set  up  by  the  people, 
or  for  the  x>eople,  the  act  is  necessarily  a  representative  act,  and  the 
authority  of  the  alleged  representative  is  severely  questioned.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  considered  as  existing  in  European  countries  unto,  through 
bloodshed  or  an  overwhelming  exhibition  of  forces,  its  acknowledgment 
is  literally  compelled.  The  reverse  of  this  rule  should  obtain  in  that 
part  of  the  world  where  it  is  held,  universally,  that  the  right  to  govern 
depends  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  not  upon  a  divine  inher- 
itfimce  of  power.  In  a  controversy  like  that  in  Hawaii  the  presumption 
is  in  favor  of  those  who  unite  to  assert  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
peoi)le,  that  they  are  acting  in  good  faith,  and  that  they  are  not  seek- 
ing ])ersoual  aggrandizement,  but  the  good  of  the  people.  When  such 
a  popular  movement  engages  the  evident  support  of  those  whom  the 
people  have  trusted  for  their  integrity  to  an  extent  that  inspires  a  just 
c^onfidence  of  success  a  sufficient  foundation  exists,  at  least,  for  a  gov- 
ernment de  facto;  and  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  its  validity  that  every 
possible  obstacle  to  its  final  success  has  been  removed  than  it  would  be 
necessary,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  permanency  of  the  crown  that 
every  rebellious  subject  of  the  Queen  had  been  slain  or  banished  and 
their  estates  had  been  confiscated. 

The  supporters  of  Liliuokalani  seem  to  be  forced  into  the  attitude  of 
<daiming  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  that  she  may  have  forfeited  her 
right  to  the  crown  and  had  placed  it  in  the  power  of  the  people  law- 
fully to  claim  that  this  was  an  abdication,  unless  the  people  had  over- 
come and  removed  every  vestige  of  her  power  before  they  proclaimed 
the  Provisional  Government.  Her  known  purpose  to  press  the  abso- 
lute powers  claimed  by  her  in  the  new  constitution  to  the  extent  of 
the  banishment  or  death  of  the  white  population  seems  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  excuse  the  action  of  the  people  in  displacing  her,  if  they  had 
not  captured  her  small  force  of  policemen  and  soldiers  before  the 
Ameiican  minister  had  recognized  the  Provisional  Government. 
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Lilinokalaiii  did  not  seem  to  take  this  narrow  view  of  the  revolution 
she  had  intuij^nrated. 

The  banishment  or  death  of  the  whit«  people  and  the  confiseation 
of  theii'  estates  was  the  final  decree  rexjorded  in  the  Queen's  heart  and 
mind,  as  she  freely  stated  to  Minister  Willis,  and  until  this  cruel  work 
liad  been  accomplished  she  held  that  her  policy  of  revolution  would 
be  a  failure.  There  is  some  ground  for  hope  that  these  were  not  her 
sincere  purposes  or  wishes  but  that  in  giving  expression  to  them  she 
was  'Splaying  a  part."  As  opiK)sed  to  such  pur})oses,  or  to  a  Queen 
wlio  could  imagine  them  in  the  presence  of  the  constitutional,  protec- 
tion given  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  throughout  this 
hemisphere,  Americans  should  not  hesitate  in  the  support  of  a  govern* 
ment  defactOy  set  up  to  oppose  her,  because  she  had  not  made  a  formal 
surrender  of  a  place  where  a  few  soldiers  and  policemeiv  had  been 
stationed,  who  were  i)owerless  to  hold  it  against  the  people  then  under 
arms.  It  was  an  act  of  mercy  to  her  and  her  retainers  that  they  were 
not  forced  into  the  commission  of  acts  of  violence.  An  interregnum 
existed  in  the  executive  Government  of  Hawaii,  which  was  caused  by 
the  effort  of  the  Queen  to  destroy  the  constitution  of  1887,  and  by  the 
act  of  the  people  in  accepting  her  will  for  the  completed  coup  W6tai^ 
and,  in  making  that  the  occasion  for  supplying  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  with  a  chief. 

A  careful  investigation  has  failed  to  show  that  any  conspiracy  now 
exists  that  is  directed  to  the  virtual  displacement  of  the  Provisional  Grov- 
ernment.  The  personal  efforts  of  the  Queen  seem  to  have  been  directed 
toward  a  provision  for  a  safe  and  comfortable  life,  free  f5pom  the  anxie- 
ties of  ollice  and  "the  stress  of  her  native  subjects."  Her  power  of 
attorney  to  Paul  ]S^ewman  and  his  mission  to  the  United  States  indicate 
a  reliance  on  the  "arts  of  peace"  rather  than  of  war  for  indemnity  for 
the  past  and  security  for  the  future.  The  opinions,  or  sentiments^ 
expressed  by  her  in  the  three  interviews  she  had  with  Mr.  Willis,  in 
which  she  nttered  the  severest  denunciations  against  the  white  race  in 
Hawaii,  and  declared  her  willingness,  if  not  her  purpose,  to  confiscate 
their  estates  and  to  banish  or  to  destroy  them,  while  they  are  a  seeming 
exi)ression  of  the  lofty  indignation  of  an  ofl'ended  ruler,  are  so  nnsuited 
to  the  character  of  a  queen  crowned  by  a  Christian  and  civilized  people, 
and  so  out  of  keeping  with  her  character  as  a  woman  who  hadreecdved 
kindly  recognition  and  personal  regard  from  other  good  and  refined 
ladies,  that  they  shock  all  right-minded  people  in  Ghristondom.  The 
Government  of  the  United  8tatt^s  should  willingly  forbear  to  regard 
these  utterances  as  her  official  expression  of  such  designs  upon  the 
hves  and  liberties  of  those  whom  she  would  find  in  her  power,  upon  her 
restoration  to  the  throne,  and  accept  them  as  a  means  adopted  by  her 
to  convince  Mr.  Willis  that  her  restoration  to  the  throne  was  impossi- 
ble, and  was  not  in  accordance  with  her  wishes. 

The  IMesident,  on  the  first  intimation  of  these  harsh  declarations  of 
the  Queen,  at  once  laid  them  before  Congress,  and  abandoned  the 
further  exercise  of  his  goodollices  to  hi-ing  about  a  reconciliation  between 
her  and  those  who  were  conducting  and  supporting  the  Provisional 
Government. 

Mr.  Willis,  however,  regarding  his  instructions  a«  continuing  to 
require  his  intercession  beyond  the  point  where  the  President  consid- 
ered that  it  should  cease,- held  a  second  and  third  interview  with  Lili- 
uokalani.  After  these  interviews  ha<l  ('losed,  the  Queen  being  still 
firm  in  her  cour^se,  Mr.  Carter,  a  trusted  friend,  obtained  her  signa- 
ture to  a  pledgo  of  amnesty,  and  made  that  the  basis  of  his  proposition 
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to  Mr.  Dole  for  the  abanclonTnent  of  the  Provisional  Government,  which 
was  sammarily  refused.  This  closed  that  incident.  Mr.  Willis,  in 
what  he  did,  obeyed  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  instructions,  and  being 
so  distant  from  Washington,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret,  but  not  of  surprise, 
that  there  was  an  apparent  want  of  harmony  between  lu»  action  in  con- 
tinuing his  interviews  with  Liliuokalani  after  the  President  had  deter- 
mined that  the  full  duty  of  the  Government  had  been  performed. 

The  attitude  of  Liliuokalani  at  the  conclusion  of  this  proceeding  is 
that  of  waiting  for  a  pleasant  retirement  from  the  cares  of  public  life, 
rather  than  of  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  bring  about  a  hostile  col- 
lision with  the  people  who  support  the  new  order  of  government  in 
Hawaii. 

In  dealing  with  a  grave  subject,  now  for  the  first  time  presented  in 
America,  we  must  consider  the  condition^  of  public  sentiment  as  to 
monarchic  government,  and  we  shall  derive  also  material  help  from  the 
light  of  English  history.  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  except  as  to 
the  colonial  relation,  which  has  become  one  of  mere  political  alliance 
chiefly  for  commercial  reasons,  and  does  not  imply  in  any  notable 
case  absolute  subjection  to  imperial  or  royal  authority,  royalty  no 
longer  exists.  When  a  crown  falls,  in  any  kingdom  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  it  is  pulverized,  and  when  a  scepter  departs,  it  departs 
forever;  and  American  opinion  can  not  sustain  any  American  ruler  in 
the  attempt  to  restore  them,  no  matter  how  virtuous  and  sincere  the 
reasons  may  be  that  seem  to  justify  him.  There  have  been  heathen 
temples  in  the  older  States  in  this  hemisphere  where  the  bloody  orgies 
of  pagan  worship  and  sacrifice  have  crimsoned  history  with  shame;  and 
very  recently  such  temples  have  been  erected  in  the  United  States  to 
abuse  Christianity  by  the  use  of  its  sacred  name  and  ritual.  When 
the  arms  of  invaders,  or  mobs  of  the  people,  have  destroyed  these 
temples,  no  just  indignation  at  the  cruelties  that  may  have  been  perpe- 
trated in  their  destruction  could  possibly  justify  their  restoration. 

It  is  a  great  blessing  to  this  Western  World  that  thenations  are  to  be 
spared  the  calamities  which  Blackstone  describes  as  '^  imbruing  the 
Idngdom  of  England  in  blood  and  confusion,''  growing  out  of  claims  ot 
succession  to  the  crown.  In  almost  every  reign  prior  to  that  of  the 
present  house  of  Hanover,  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people  of 
England,  amid  the  greatest  cruelties,  have  been  sacrificed  in  settling 
pretensions  to  the  crown.  It  was  these  conflicts  and  this  distress  ot 
innocent  suff*erers  that  caused  the  people  to  claim  through  the  judges 
the  protection  of  the  doctrine,  that  service  rendered  to  the  king  who 
held  the  scepter  was  lawful,  although  he  was  not  rightfully  in  possession 
of  the  crown.  No  greater  liberty  of  the  people  was  ever  devised  or 
granted  than  the  right  of  protection  under  akiugd€/a<?<o  against  aking 
d€  jure. 

Be  facto  governments,  when  they  seek  to  supply  the  gap  created  by 
an  interregnum,  are  favored  in  the  international  law,  and  when  they 
are  also  based  on  the  right  of  popular  government  in  conflict  with  regal 
government,  or  to  ])revent  its  reestablishment,  once  it  has  disappeared 
in  a  8tat«  of  the  W(»steru  Remisphere,  it  is  so  rooted  and  established  in 
the  foundations  of  the  rightful  authority  to  rule  tliatit  is  justly  to  be 
ranked  among  the  cardinal  liberties  of  the  people. 

This  doctrine  is  not  new,  and  yet  it  is  modern  in  England,  where  the 
right  to  the  crown  and  its  prerogatives  have  bled  the  i>euple  for  fifteen 
centuries.  The  stringent  doctrine  that  a  de  facto  governineiit  must  be 
established  firmly  and  in  all  respects  before  it  is  entitled  to  recognition 
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by  another  sovereigD  and  independent  power  had  no  application  to 
the  facts  and  circumstances  that  attended  the  recent  revolution  in 
Hawaii ;  moreover,  if  the  revolution  there  had  been  directed  against 
the  entire  government  and  for  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  of  1887, 
and  all  monarchic  rule,  if  it  was  a  sincere,  strong,  earnest  and  success- 
ful movement  of  the  people  for  the  recovery  of  their  natural  right  to 
rule  themselves,  they  should  not  be  narrowly  questioned  and  held  to 
rigid  account  for  a  proper  and  discreet  performance  of  every  act  neces- 
sary to  their  resumption  of  their  natural  rights,  but  all  America  must 
unite  in  the  declaration  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  presump- 
tions of  law  should  be  favorable  to  such  movements,  rather  than 
unfriendly  to  the  establishment  by  the  people  of  the  foundations  of  their 
liberties,  based  upon  their  right  to  govern  themselves. 

The  parliament  of  Hawaii  had  been  prorogued  by  the  Queen  on  the 
14th  day  of  January,  and  could  not  be  again  assembled  under  the  con- 
stitution, except  by  the  chief  executive  authority.  ITntil  that  author- 
ity was  supplied  in  some  way,  therefore,  the  Legislature  could  not  be 
reconvened.  It  was  the  establishment  of  that  authority,  the  chief 
executive  head  of  the  nation,  which  was  the  question  at  issueu  and 
when  that  was  decided,  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature  of  Hawaii  for  its 
confirmation  or  ratification  was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  might  have 
resulted  in  a  counter  revolution.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of 
peace,  good  order,  and  right  government,  that  the  people  of  Hawaii, 
who  were  unopposed  in  their  process  of  organizing  an  executive  head 
for  the  Government,  should  proceed  to  do  so  as  they  did,  regularly  and 
in  an  orderly,  firm,  and  successful  manner.  Thus  tiie  abdication  of  Lil- 
iuokalani  was  confirmed  and  has  so  continued  from  that  day  to  this. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  on  various  occasions  recog- 
nized the  succession  to  the  executive  authority  as  residing  in  the  Pro- 
visional Government  initiated  at  that  public  meeting  at  the  arsenal  and 
consummated  on  the  17th  day  of  January  by  public  proclamation. 
Then,  on  the  17th  day  of  January,  according  to  the  recognition  of  the 
United  States,'  from  which  there  has  been  no  dissent  or  departure,  the 
interregnum  ceased,  and  the  executive  head  of  the  Government  of 
Hawaii  was  established.  Until  this  was  completed,  on  the  17th  day  of 
January,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Provisional  Government,  the 
United  States  was  still  charged,  under  every  principle  of  law  and  jus- 
tice and  under  the  highest  obligation  of  duty,  to  keep  her  forces  in 
Honolulu,  and  to  enforce,  in  virtue  of  her  sovereign  authorityt  the 
rights  of  her  citizens  under  the  treaty  obligations  and  also  under  the 
laws  of  Hawaii,  relating  to  the  safety  of  person  and  property  and  the 
rights  of  industry,  commerce,  and  hospitality  in  their  free  pursuit  and 
CD  joyment.  And  when  the  Provisional  Government  was  thus  estab- 
lished, it  rested  with  the  United  States  to  determine  whether  tibe  Gov- 
ernment of  Hawaii  was  so  far  rehabilitated  and  so  safely  established 
that  these  rights  of  her  citizens  could  be  intrusted  to  its  keeping.  The 
recognition  of  such  a  state  of  affairs,  within  a  country  whose  executive 
department  has  been  made  vacant  in  consequence  of  domestic  strife,  is 
quite  a  separate  and  different  proceeding,  both  in  form  and  effect,  from 
the  recognition  of  the  political  independence  of  a  government  that  is 
complete  in  its  organization.  In  the  latter  case,  the  recognition  excludes 
all  right  of  interference  in  its  domestic  affairs,  while  in  the  former  it  is 
the  right  and  duty  of  supplying  the  protection  of  law  to  the  citizen 
that  makes  interference  necessary  as  well  as  lawful. 

The  independence  of  llawsdi  as  a  sovereign  State  had  been  long 
reoognized  by  the  United  States,  and  this  unhappy  occasion  did  not 
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suggest  the  need  of  renewing  that  declaration.  The  question  presented 
in  Honolulu  on  and  after  the  12th  of  January,  1893,  was  whether  the 
Queen  continued  to  be  the  executive  head  of  the  Gk>vemmeent  of 
Hawaii  That  was  a  question  of  fact  which  her  conduct  and  that  of 
her  people  placed  in  perilous  doubt  until  it  was  decided  by  the  proc- 
lamation of  a  new  executive.  Pending  that  question  there  was  no 
responsible  executive  government  in  Hawaii.  On  the  17th  of  January 
that  doubt  was  resolv^  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  American  minister, 
and  of  all  other  representatives  of  foreign  governments  in  Hawaii,  in 
£ftvor  of  the  Provisional  Government.  This  recognition  did  not  give 
to  the  Government  of  Hawaii  the  legal  or  moral  right  to  expel  the 
troops  of  any  government,  stationed  in  Honolulu  in  the  period  of  inter- 
regnum, until  it  had  so  firmly  established  its  authori^  as  to  give  to 
foreigners  the  security  to  provide  for  which  these  troops  had  been 
landed.  Good  faith  and  an  honest  respect  for  the  rights  of  friendly 
nations  would  certainly  require  the  withdrawal  of  all  further  interfer- 
ence with  the  domestic  affairs  of  Hawaii  as  soon  as  that  government 
had  provided  security  that  was  reasonably  sufficient  for  the  protection 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  had  the  right  to  keep  its  troops  in  Honolulu  until  these 
conditions  were  performed,  and  the  Government  of  Hawaii  could  cer- 
tainly acquiesce  in  such  a  policy  without  endangering  its  independence 
or  detracting  from  its  dignity.  This  was  done,  and  the  troops  from 
the  Boston  camped  on  shore  for  several  months.  The  precise  hour 
when  or  the  precise  conditions  under  which  the  American  minister 
recognized  the  Provisional  Government  is  not  a  matter  of  material 
importance.  It  was  his  duty,  at  the  earliest  safe  period,  to  assist  by 
his  recognition  in  the  termination  of  the  interregnum,  so  that  citizens 
of  the  United  States  might  be  safely  remitted  to  the  care  of  that  Gov- 
ernment for  the  security  of  their  rights.  As  soon  as  he  was  convinced 
that  the  Provisional  Government  was  secure  against  overthrow  it  was 
his  duty  to  recognize  the  rehabilitated  State.  Whether  this  was  done 
an  hour  or  two  sooner  or  later  could  make  no  substantial  difference 
as  to  his  rights  or  duties,  if  he  was  satisfied  that  the  movement  was 
safe  against  reversal.  If  no  question  of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to 
the  United  States  had  existed,  the  conduct  of  the  American  minister 
in  giving  ofiicial  recognition  to  the  Provisional  Government  would  not 
have  been  the  subject  of  adverse  criticism.  But  the  presence  of  that 
question  and  his  anxious  advocacy  of  annexation  did  not  relieve  him 
from  the  duty  or  abridge  his  right  to  call  for  the  troops  on  the  Boston 
to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  during  an  interregnum  in 
the  office  of  Qhief  executive  of  Hawaii.  They  were  not  to  be  put  into 
a  state  of  outlawry  and  peril  if  the  minister  had  been  opposed  to 
annexation,  nor  could  his  desire  on  that  subject  in  anyway  aifect  their 
rights  or  his  duty.  He  gave  to  them  the  protection  they  had  the 
right  to  demand,  and,  in  respect  of  his  action  up  to  this  point,  so  far 
as  it  related  to  Hawaii,  his  opinions  as  to  annexation  have  not  affected 
the  attitude  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  and  the  committee  find  no  cause 
of  censure  either  agaiust  Minister  Stevens  or  Capt.  Wiltse,  of  the 
Boston. 

Afterward,  on  the  1st  day  of  February,  1893,  the  American  minister 
caused  the  flag  of  the  United  States  to  be  raised  on  the  Government 
building  in  Honolulu,  and  assumed  and  declared  a  protectorate  over 
that  nation  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  This  act  on  the  part  of 
our  minister  was  without  authority,  and  was  void  for  want  of  power. 
It  was  disavowed  by  Secretary  Foster  and  rebuked  by  Secretary 
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Gresham,  and  the  order  to  abandon  the  protectorate  and  hanl  down 
the  tiag  was  in  accordance  with  the  duty  and  honor  of  the  United 
Stiites.  To  hanl  down  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  only  an  order 
to  preserve  its  honor. 

The  diplomatic  officers  of  the  United  States  in  Hawaii  have  the  right 
to  much  larger  liberty  of  action  in  respect  to  the  internal  affairs  of  that 
country  than  would  be  the  case  with  any  other  country  with  which 
we  have  no  peculiar  or  special  relations.  In  our  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence with  Hawaii  and  in  the  various  treaties,  some  of  them  trea- 
ties of  annexation,  which  have  been  signed  and  discussed,  though  not 
ratified,  from  time  to  time,  there  has  been  manifested  a  very  near  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  governments.  The  history  of  Hawaii  in  its 
progress,  education,  development,  and  government,  and  in  Christianity, 
has  been  closely  identified  with  that  of  the  United  States — so  closely, 
indeed,  that  the  United  States  has  not  at  any  time  hesitated  to  declare 
that  it  would  permit  no  intervention  in  the  afifairs  of  Hawaii  by  any 
foreign  govemment  which  might  tend  to  disturb  the  relations  with,  the 
United  States,  or  to  gain  any  advantages  there  over  the  Americans 
who  may  have  settled  in  that  country.  The  United  States  has  assumed 
and  deliberately  maintained  toward  Hawaii  a  relation  which  is  entirely 
exceptional,  and  has  no  parallel  in  our  dealings  with  any  other  people. 

The  justification  for  this  attitude  is  not  a  matter  with  which  the  pres- 
ent inquiry  is  necessarily  connected,  but  its  existence  furnishes  a  good 
excuse,  if  excuse  is  needed,  for  a  very  lively  concern  on  the  part  of  oar 
diplomatic  representatives  in  everything  that  relates  to  the  progress  of 
that  people. 

The  causes  that  have  led  to  this  peculiar  situation  are  altogether 
a])parent.  They  are  in  every  sense  honorable,  just,  and  benevolent. 
One  nation  can  not  assume  such  an  attitude  toward  another,  especially 
if  the  latter  is,  by  contrast,  small,  weak,  and  dependent  upon  the  good 
will  or  forbearance  of  the  world  for  its  existence,  without  giving  to  it 
a  guaranty  of  external  and  internal  security. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  Hawaii,  thus  voluntarily 
assumed,  gives  to  Hawaii  the  right  to  regard  it  as  such  a  guaranty. 

In  the  absence  of  a  policy  to  estabhsh  a  colonial  system  and  of  any 
disposition  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  looked  with  approbation  and  gave  encouragement  to  the  labors 
and  influence  of  their  citizens  in  Hawaii,  in  laying  the  groundwork  of 
a  free  and  independent  government  there  which,  in  its  principles  and 
in  the  distribution  of  powers,  should  be  like  our  own,  and  ultimately 
become  republican  in  form.  This  has  been  the  unconcealed  wish  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  which  many  of  the  native  Hawaiians 
have  participated. 

Observing  the  spirit  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  the  United  States,  in  the 
beginning  of  our  relations  with  Hawaii,  made  a  firm  and  distinct  decla- 
ration of  the  purpose  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  Hawaii  or  the  political 
control  of  that  country  by  any  foreign  power.  Without  stating  the 
reasons  for  this  policy,  which  included  very  important  commercisd  and 
military  considerations,  the  attitude  of  the  Unit^  States  toward  Hawaii 
was  in  moral  efi'ect  that  of  a  friendly  protectorate.  It  has  been  a  settled 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  if  it  should  turn  out  that  Hawaii,  tot 
any  cause,  should  not  be  able  to  maintain  an  independent  govemment, 
that  country  would  be  encouraged  in  its  tendency  to  gravitate  toward 
political  union  with  this  country. 

The  treaty  relations  between  Hawaii  and  the  United  States,  as  fixed 
by  several  conventions  that  have  been  ratified,  and  by  other  negotifr 
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tkmSj  have  been  characterized  by  a  sentiment  of  close  reciprocity.  In 
addition  to  trade  relations  of  the  hi^liest  advantage  to  Hawaii,  the 
United  States  has  so  far  interfered  with  the  internal  policy  of  Hawaii 
as  to  secure  an  a^eement  from  that  Government  restricting  the  disposal 
of  bays  and  harbors  and  the  crown  lands  to  other  countries,  and  has 
secured  exclusive  privileges  in  Pearl  Harbor  of  great  importance  to 
this  Government. 

This  attitude  of  the  two  governments  and  the  peculiar  friendship  of 
the  two  peoples,  together  with  the  advantages  given  to  Hawaii  in  com- 
merce, induced  a  large  and  very  enterprising  class  of  people  from  the 
United  States  to  migrate  to  those  islands  and  to  invest  large  sums  of 
money  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  rice,  and  in  other  trade  and 
industry.  The  introduction  of  laborers  from  Japan  and  China  in  great 
numbers  gave  to  the  governing  power  in  Hawaii  a  new  and  very  sig- 
nificant importance,  and  made  it  necessary,  for  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  the  white  or  European  people  and  of  the  natives,  that  the 
safeguards  of  the  organic  law  of  the  Kingdom  should  be  carefully 
preserved.  In  the  efforts  to  secure  these  guarantees  of  safe  govern- 
ment, no  distinction  of  race  was  made  as  to  the  native  or  Kanaka  pop- 
ulation, but  Chinese  and  Japanese  were  excluded  from  participation  in 
the  government  as  voters,  or  as  officeholders. 

Apprehensionsof  civil  disturbance  in  Hawaii  caused  the  United  States 
to  keep  ships  of  war  at  Honolulu  for  many  years  past,  almost  without 
intermission,  and  the  instructions  that  were  given  to  our  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers  and  to  the  naval  commanders  on  that  station  went 
beyond  the  customary  instructions  applicable  to  other  countries.  In 
most  instances,  the  instructions  so  given  included  the  preservation  of 
order  and  of  the  peace  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  property  and  of  the  lives  and  treaty  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

The  circumstances  above  mentioned,  which  the  evidence  shows  to 
have  existed,  create  a  new  light  under  which  we  must  examine  into  the 
conduct  of  our  diplomatic  and  naval  officers  in  respect  of  the  revolution 
that  occurred  in  Hawaii  in  January,  1893.  In  no  sense,  and  at  no  time, 
has  the  Government  of  the  United  States  observed  toward  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  Hawaii  the  strict  impartiality  and  the  indifference  enjoined 
by  the  general  law  of  noninterference,  in  the  absence  of  exceptional 
conditions.  We  have  always  exerted  the  privilege  of  interference  in 
the  domestic  i)olicy  of  Hawaii  to  a  degree  that  would  not  be  justified, 
under  our  view  of  the  international  law,  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of 
Canada,  Cuba,  or  Mexico. 

The  cause  of  this  departure  from  our  general  course  of  diplomatic 
conduct  is  the  recognized  fact  that  Hawaii  has  been  all  the  time  under 
a  virtual  suzerainty  of  the  United  States,  which  is,  by  an  apt  and 
familiar  definition,  a  paramount  authority,  not  in  any  actual  sense  an 
actual  sovereignty,  but  a  de  facto  supremacy  over  the  country.  This 
sense  of  paramount  authority,  of  supremacy,  with  the  right  to  inter- 
vene in  the  affairs  of  Hawaii,  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  United 
States  to  this  day,  and  it  is  couspicously  manifest  in  the  correspondence 
of  Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Dole,  which  is  set  forth  in  the  evidence  which 
accompanies  this  report. 

Another  fact  of  importance  in  considering  the  conduct  of  our  diplo- 
matic and  naval  officers  during  the  revolution  of  January,  1893,  is  that 
the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  has  been  the  subject  of 
careful  study  and  almost  constant  contemplation  among  Hawaiians  and 
their  kings  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Kamehameha  L    This 
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has  always  been  regarded  by  the  ruling  i)ower  in  Hawaii  as  a  coveted 
and  secure  retreat — a  sort  of  house  of  refuge — whenever  the  ezigeueies 
of  tate  might  compel  Hawaii  to  make  her  choice  between  home  rule  and 
foreign  domiuation,  either  in  the  form  of  a  prot-ectorate,  or  of  submis- 
sion to  some  foreign  sovereign. 

Hawaii  has  always  desired  an  escape  to  a  freer  government,  when 
she  has  to  be  forced  to  the  point  where  the  surrender  of  racial  pride 
and  her  standing  as  a  nation  would  be  the  severe  penalty  of  her 
weakness.  Hawaiians  prefer  citizenship  in  a  great  republic  to  the 
slavery  of  subjection  to  any  foreign  monarchy.  Annexation  to  the 
United  States  has  never  been  regarded  with  aversion,  or  with  a  sense 
of  national  degradation,  by  the  Hawaiian  people.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  been  adopted  as  a  feature  of  political  action  by  those  who  have 
attempted  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  support  of  the  people  in 
times  of  danger. 

In  the  revolution  of  January,  1893,  those  who  assumed  the  sovereign 
power,  declaring  that  there  was  an  interregnum,  made  it  a  conspicuous 
part  of  their  avowed  purpose  te  remain  in  authority  until  Hawaii 
should  be  annexed  to  the  United  States.  This  was  stated  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  creation  of  a  provisional  government,  without  which  there 
would  be  less  advantage  in  the  change  of  the  situation.  Annexation 
was  an  avowed  purpose  of  the  Provisional  Government,  because  it 
would  popularize  the  movement.  No  one  could  project  a  revolution 
in  Hawaii  for  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  that  would  not  raise 
the  question  among  the  x>6ople  of  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  United  States  with  our  min- 
isters to  Hawaii,  frequent  and  favorable  allusion  is  made  to  this  sub- 
ject as  a  matter  of  friendly  consideration  for  the  advantage  of  that 
country  and  ])eople,  and  not  as  a  result  that  would  enhance  the  wealth 
or  power  of  the  United  States.  This  treatment  of  the  subject  began 
very  early  in  the  history  of  Hawaiian  civilization,  and  it  was  taken  up 
and  discussed  by  the  people  of  the  islands  as  a  topic  of  patriotic  inspi- 
ration. It  was  their  habit  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  as  a  national  fi^te  day.  So  that,  there  was 
no  thought  of  conspiracy  against  the  monarchy  in  openly  favoring  the 
project  of  annexation.  Whether  annexation  is  wise  and  beneficial  to 
both  countries  is  a  question  that  must  receive  the  consideration  of  both 
governments  before  it  can  be  safely  settled. 

The  testimony  taken  by  the  committee  discloses  the  well-considered 
opinion  of  several  of  our  most  eminent  naval  and  military  officers,  that 
the  annexation  of  Hawaii  is  a  fact  indis])ensable  to  the  proper  defense 
and  protection  of  our  Western  coa^t  and  cities.  But  this  is  a  matter 
with  which  the  committee  is  not  especially  charged,  and  reference  is 
made  to  these  opinions  as  supporting  the  statement  that  all  intelligent 
men  in  Hawaii  and  in  the  United  States,  who  have  taken  pains  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  are  convinced  that  the  question  is  one  deserving  of 
thorough  investigation  and  a  correct  and  friendly  decision.  The  ques- 
tion of  annexHtion,  however,  is  distinctly  presented  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Provisional  Government  as  one  to  be  settled  by  the  action 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Commissioners  to  treat  with  the  United  States  for  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii  were  sent  to  Washington  immediately  upon  the  adoption  and 
promulgation  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  they  negotiated  and 
signtul  a  treaty  in  (conjunction  with  Mr.  Secretary  Foster,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  was  subsequently 
withdrawn  by  the  present  administration.    Accompanying  that  treaty 
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paper  signed  by  Liliaokalani,  in  which  she  stated  no  objection 

project  of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  bnt  in  which  shepro- 

earnestly  against  her  dethronement,  and  alleged  that  the  United 

I,  through  the  abuse  by  its  diplomatic  and  naval  officers  of  the 

s  entrusted  to  them,  had  virtually  compelled   her  abdication. 

resident  of  the  United  States,  after  a  further  examination  of  the 

jt,  concluded  that  it  was  his  duty  to  withdraw  this  annexation 

from  the  Senate  for  further  consideration,  and  so  notified  the 

sional  Government  through  Mr.  Willis,  our  present  minister. 

recognition  of  the  Provisional  Goverument  was  lawful  and 
ritative,  and  has  continued  without  interruption  or  moditication 
the  present  time.  It  may  be  justly  claimed  for  this  act  of  recog- 
that  it  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
in  Hawaii  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  establishment  of  free,  per- 
it,  constitutional  government  in  Jlawaii,  based  upon  the  consent 
people. 

complaint  by  Liliuokalani  in  the  protest  that  she  sent  to  the 
lent  of  the  United  States  and  dated  the  18th  day  of  January,  is 
i  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  well  founded  in  fact  or  in  justice. 
ears  from  the  evidence  submitted  with  this  report  that  she  was  in 
le  author  and  promoter  of  a  revolution  in  Hawaii  which  involved 
Bstruction  of  the  entire  constitution,  and  a  breach  of  her  solemn 

0  observe  and  support  it,  and  it  was  only  after  she  had  ascertained 
he  had  made^  demand  upon  her  native  subjects  for  support  in 
lovement  which  tliey  would  not  give  to  her,  that  she,  for  the  time, 
)ned  her  determination  to  carry  this  revolution  into  effect,  and 
known  her  determination  to  do  so  as  soon  as  she  could  feel  that 
id  the  power  to  sustain  the  movement. 

the  President  of  the  Uidted  States,  giving  attention  to  Liliuoka- 
claim  that  this  Government  had  alarmed  her  by  the  presence  of 
»ops  into  the  abdication  of  her  crown,  believed  that  it  was  ])roper 
lecessary  in  vindication  of  the  honor  of  the  United  States  to 
it  a  commissioner  to  Hawaii  who  would  make  a  careful  investiga- 
ito  the  facts  and  send  the  facts  and  his  conclusions  to  the  Presi- 
for  his  information.  The  commissioner,  Mr.  Blount,  went  to 
ii  under  circumstances  of  extreme  embarrassment  and  executed 
structions  with  impartial  care  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  he  pre- 

1  a  sincere  and  instructive  report  to  the  President  of  the  United 
J,  touching  the  facts,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  thus  acquired. 
5  agitated  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  Hawaii  at  that  time,  it 
ext  to  impossible  to  obtain  a  full,  fair,  and  free  declaration  in 
it  of  the  facts  which  attended  this  revolution,  and  particularly 
lis  difficult  to  obtain  from  the  persons  who  actively  participated 
t  movement. 

evidence  submitted  by  the  committee,  in  addition  to  that  which 
resented  by  Air.  Blount,  having  been  taken  under  circumstances 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  whole  truth  with  regard  to 
buation,lias,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  established  the  fact 
he  revolutionary  movement  in  Hawaii  originated  with  Liliuoka- 
bud  was]>r()ni()tod,  provided  for,  and,  as  she  believed,  secured  by 
fcssage  of  the  opium  bill  and  the  lottery  bill  through  the  Legisla 
:rom  which  she  expected  to  derive  a  revenue  sufficient  to  secure 
timate  success  of  her  purpose,  which  was  distinctly  and  maturely 
5d  to  abolibhtlie  constitution  of  1887,  and  to  assume  to  herself  abso- 
ower,  free  from  constitutional  restiaint  of  any  serious  character. 

S.  Doc.  231,  pt  G 25 
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The  fact  cannot  be  i^ored  that  this  revolutionary  movement  of 
Lilinokalani,  which  had  its  development  in  the  selection  of  a  new 
cabinet  to  supplant  one  which  had  the  support  of  all  the  conservative 
elements  in  tlie  islands,  was  set  on  foot  and  accomplished  during  the 
absence  of  the  American  minister  on  board  the  ship  Boston  during 
the  ten  days  which  preceded  the  prorogation  of  the  Legislature.  The 
astonishment  with  which  this  movement  was  received  by  the  American 
emigrants  and  other  white  people  residing  in  Hawaii,  and  its  inaugura- 
tion in  the  absence  of  the  Boston  and  of  the  American  minister,  show 
that  those  people,  with  greut  anxiety,  recognized  the  fact  that  it  was 
directed  against  them  and  their  interests  and  welfare  and  that  when 
it  was  completed  they  would  become  its  victims.  These  convictions 
excited  the  serious  apprehensions  of  all  the  white  people  in  those 
islands  that  a  crisis  was  brought  about  in  which  not  only  their  rights 
in  Hawaii,  and  under  the  constitution,  were  to  be  injuriously  aft'ected, 
but  that  the  ultimate  result  would  be  that  they  would  be  driven  from 
the  islands  or,  remaining  there,  would  be  put  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  chose  to  prey  upon  their  property.  This  class  of  people,  who 
were  intended  to  be  ostracised,  supply  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  tax 
receipts  of  theEjngdom;  and  they  were  conscious  that  the  purpose 
was  to  inilict  taxation  upon  them  without  representation,  or  else  to 
confiscate  their  estates  and  drive  them  out  of  the  country.  This  pro- 
duced alarm  and  agitation,  which  resulted  in  the  counter  movement 
set  on  foot  by  the  people  to  meet  and  overcome  the  revolution  which 
Lilioukalani  had  projected  and  had  endeavored  to  accomplish.  Her  min- 
isters were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  any  serious  resista>nce  to  her  revo- 
lutionary movement  (of  which  they  had  full  knowledge  before  tiiey 
were  inducted  into  office)  would  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the 
Queen  and  would  result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  executive  government: 
and,  while  they  had  evidently  promised  the  Queen  thjit  they  would 
support  here  in  her  effort  to  abolish  the  constitution  of  1887  and  sub- 
stitute one  which  they  had  secretly  assisted  in  preparing,  when  the 
moment  of  the  trial  came  they  abandoned  her — they  broke  faith  with 
her.  The  Queen's  ministers  took  fright  and  gave  information  to  the 
I)e()i)le  of  the  existence  of  the  movements  and  concealed  purposes  ot 
the  Queen  and  of  her  demands  upon  them  to  join  her  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  constitution,  and  they  appealed  to  the  committee  of  safety 
for  ])rotection,  and  continued  in  that  attitude  until  they  saw  that  the 
kindled  wrath  of  the  people  would  not  take  the  direction  of  violence 
and  bloodshed  without  the  provocation  of  a  serious  necessity.  Being 
satisiied  that  they  could  trust  to  the  forbearance  of  the  people,  who 
were  looking  to  the  protection  of  their  interests  and  had  no  desire  for 
strife  and  bloodshed,  they  began  to  finesse  in  a  political  way  to  eiFect 
a  compromise  between  the  people  and  the  Queen,  and  they  induced 
her  to  make  the  proclamation  of  her  intentions  to  postpone  the  com- 
pletion of  her  revolutionary  purposes,  which  was  circulated  in  Honolulu 
on  Monday  morning.  These  men,  whose  conduct  can  not  be  character- 
iz(Ml  as  anything  less  than  perfidious,  hastened  to  give  to  the  President 
of  the  United  Stotes  false  and  misleading  statements  of  the  facts  lead- 
ing up  to,  attending,  and  succeeding  this  revolution.  To  do  this  they 
made  decei)tive  and  misleading  statements  to  Mr.  Blount.  Upon  them 
must  rest  the  odium  of  having  encouraged  the  Queen  in  her  revolu- 
tionary intentions;  of  having  then  abandoned  her  in  a  moment  of  appar- 
ent danger:  of  having  thrown  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  people, 
and  then  of  making  an  attem])t,  through  falsehood  and  misrepresents 
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tioo,  to  regain  power  in  the  Government  of  Hawaii,  which  the  people 
wonld,  natnrally,  forever  deny  to  them. 

A  qaestion  has  been  made  as  to  the  right  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  dispatch  Mr.  Blount  to  Hawaii  as  his  personal  repre- 
sentative for  the  purpose  of  seeking  the  further  information  which  the 
President  believ^  was  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion 
regarding  the  state  of  affairs  in  Hawaii.  Many  precedents  could  be 
quoted  to  show  that  such  power  has  been  exercised  by  the  President 
on  various  occasions  without  dissent  on  the  part  of  Congress  or  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  employment  of  such  agencies  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  proper  exercise  of  the  diplomatic  power  which  is 
intrusted  by  the  Constitution  with  the  President.  Without  such 
authority  our  foreign  relations  would  be  so  embarrassed  with  difficulties 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  them  with  safety  or  success. 
These  precedents  also  show  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  though 
in  session,  need  not  be  consulted  as  to  the  appointment  of  such  agents, 
or  as  to  the  instructions  which  the  President  may  give  them. 

An  authority  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Blount  to  remove  the  American 
flag  firam  the  Government  building  in  Hawaii,  and  to  disclaim  openly 
and  practically  the  protectorate  which  had  been  announced  in  that 
country  by  Minister  Stevens,  and  also  to  remove  the  troops  from  Hono- 
lulu to  the  steamer  Boston,  This  particular  delegation  of  authority 
to  Mr.  Blount  was  paramount  over  the  authority  of  Mr.  Stevens,  who 
was  continued  as  minister  rei^dent  of  the  United  States  at  Honolulu. 
and  it  raised  the  question  whether  the  Government  of  the  Unitea 
States  can  have  at  the  same  foreign  capital  two  ministers,  each  of 
whom  shall  exercise  separate  and  special  powers. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  not,  in  conducting  its  diplomatic  intercourse  with  other 
countries,  exercise  powers  as  broad  and  general,  or  as  limited  and 
peculiar,  or  special,  as  any  other  government.  Other  governments 
have  been  for  many  years,  and  even  centuries,  in  the  habit  of  intrust- 
ing special  and  particular  missions  to  one  man  representing  them  at  a 
foreign  court,  and  to  several  men  in  combination  when  that  was  tound 
to  be  desirable.  In  fact,  there  has  been  no  limit  placed  upon  the  use 
of  a  power  of  this  kind,  except  the  discretion  of  the  sovereign  or  ruler 
of  the  country.  The  committee  fail  to  see  that  there  is  any  irregularity 
in  such  a  course  as  that,  or  that  the  power  given  to  Mr.  Blount  to  with- 
draw the  troops  from  Honolulu  or  to  lower  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
was  to  any  extent  either  dangerous  or  interrupting  to  any  other  lawful 
authority  existing  there  in  any  diplomatic  or  naval  officer.  There  may 
be  a  question  as  to  the  particular  wording  of  the  order  which  Mr.  Blount 

Save  to  Admiral  Skerrett  for  the  lowering  of  the  flag  and  the  with- 
rawaJ  of  the  troops,  but  that  is  a  hypercriticism,  because  the  substan- 
tial fact  was  that  Mr.  Blount  executed  the  command  of  the  President 
in  communicating  to  Admiral  Skerrett  such  order,  as  the  order  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Blount's  authority  had  been  made 
known  to  Admiral  Skerrett;  his  instructions  had  been  exhibited  to 
Admiral  Skerrett;  and  they  both  understood  that  what  Mr.  Blount 
was  then  doing  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  before  Mr.  Blount  had  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  minis- 
terial functions,  and  that  his  act  would  receive  the  unqualified  approval 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  That  being  so,  the  mere  form 
in  which  the  order  was  addressed  to  Admiral  Skerrett  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  do  lerious  consequence. 
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The  control  given  to  Mr.  Trist  over  the  military  oper^itions  in  Mexico. 
when  war  was  flagrant,  was  far  greater  than  that  which  was  conticled 
to  -Mr.  Blonnt.  The  secret  orders  giv^eu  to  the  commanders  of  the 
Army  and  of  the  Navy  on  that  occasion  are  set  out  in  the  appendix  to 
this  rei)ort. 

When  iMr.  Willis  Jirrived  in  Honolulu  he  was  received  by  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  to  which  he  was  accredited,  and  an  interchange 
of  the  usual  courtesies  was  had  between  them.  He  carried  instructions, 
as  minister  of  the  United  States,  which  did  not  concern  the  Govern- 
ment of  Hawaii  until  they  had  been  attended  with  a  certain  result 
whiclk  he  endeavored  to  bring  about.  That  result  was  that  Liliuokalani 
should  agree  that,  in  the  event  of  her  restoration  to  the  throne,  not  by 
the  action  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  in  any  other  event, 
or  by  any  agreement,  she  would  bind  herself  to  grant  full  and  free 
amnesty  to  all  i)ersons  who  had  been  engaged  in  opposition  to  her 
alleged  authority.  When  that  agreement  had  been  obtained  Mr.  Willis 
was  instructed  to  submit  it  to  the  Provisional  Government  and  ascer- 
tain whether  they  would  agree  to  restore  the  Queen  to  the  throne  under 
those  circumstances  and  upon  those  conditions.  If  this  was  inter- 
vention, it  was  in  the  interest  of  Americans  in  Hawaii.  It  was  on 
exaction  upon  Liliuokalani  which  would  forbid,  under  the  penalty  of  war, 
that  should  she  acquire  the  throne  by  whatever  means,  that  she  should 
openly  disavow  any  puri)ose  to  inflict  any  pains  and  penalties  upon 
those  who  had  supported  the  Provisional  Government.  Liliuokalani, 
after  several  eflbrts  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Willis  to  obtain  her  consent 
to  this  proposition,  finally  signed  it  without  the  assent  of  her  min- 
isters, and  it  was  attested  by  Mr.  Carter,  who  was  a  personal  and 
political  friend.  Her  declaration  or  agreement  thus  signed  and  deliv- 
ered to  Mr.  Willis  was  by  him  presented  to  the  President  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  (who  was  also  minister  of  foreign  affairs),  and 
the  question  whether  or  not  it  would  be  accepted  by  the  Government 
of  Hawaii  was  submitted  to  him.  Whereupon  the  President  of  the 
Provisional  Government  declined  to  accept  the  proposition;  declined 
to  yield  the  power  which  had  been  vested  in  him  as  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  Hawaii ;  and  nothing  more  was  done  either  to  induce  him^  or  to 
comx)el  him,  to  consent  to,  or  to  assist  in,  the  restoration  of  Libnoka- 
lani  to  the  throne  or  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy. 

If,  in  this  course  of  proceeding,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  intended  to  compel  obedience  to  what  is  termed  his  ^< decision''  in 
the  matter  by  using  the  force  of  the  United  States  to  assist  tiie  Qneen 
in  being  enthroned,  that  would  have  been  an  act  of  war,  entirely  beyond 
his  power,  and  would  not  have  received  the  sanction  of  any  consider- 
able pai't  of  the  American  people,  and  would  have  no  warrant  in  inter- 
national law.  But  such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  President,  as  is 
shown  by  contemporaneous  a(*.ts,  by  his  declarations,  and  by  his  subse- 
quent treatment  of  the  subject.  Therefore,  the  question  between  the 
United  States  and  Hawaii  tou(;hing  the  propriety  of  an  intervention  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  Hawaii  to  the  extent  of  gaining  the  final  ded* 
sion  and  agreement  of  both  parties  upon  these  propositions  is  one  that 
is  strictly  within  the  accepted  right  or  authority  of  a  sovereign  to  ten- 
der his  good  ofiices  to  reconcile  the  conflicts  of  two  or  more  fieustionB, 
or  parties,  that  may  be  opposed  to  each  other  within  any  country.  The 
tender  of  good  ofiices  has  often  been  voluntarily  made  in  the  interest 
of  humanity,  of  peace,  of  law,  and  of  order,  or  at  the  suggestion  of  one 
of  two  belligerent  powers  actually  engaged  in  war.    S(wietimes  it  has 
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been  made  at  tlie  suggestion  of  that  party  in  a  government,  engaged 
in  actual  hostilities,  which  had  the  evident  power  to  crush  its  opponent 
by  prosecuting  the  war  to  extremities.  In  such  cases  the  intervention 
has  often  been  accepted  as  a  merciful  interposition,  and  it  has  been  con 
Bidered  an  honor  by  other  governments  that  they  should  be  requested, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  exercise  their  good  oflftces  in  favor  of  pro- 
curing peace  through  a  submission  to  inevitable  results.  When  the 
tender  of  good  oflftces  is  made  at  the  request  of  both  of  the  contending 
parties  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  sovereign  of  a  foreign  country 
could  refuse  to  act  in  such  matter. 

In  the  public  act  by  wliich  the  Provisional  Government  of  Hawaii  was 
established  there  was  a  distinct  declaration  that  that  Government  was 
to  continue  until  Hawaii  was  annexed  to  the  United  States.  That 
declaration,  apart  from  every  other  consideration,  would  have  justified 
the  United  States  in  an  interference  for  the  protection  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government  which  would  not  have  been  tolerated  under  other 
circumstances.  That  declaration  created  an  intimacy  of  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  recogfnized  Government  of  Hawaii 
which  is  entirely  excei)tional,  and  which  placed  within  the  reach  and 
control  of  the  United  States  very  largely,  if  not  entirely,  the  disposal 
of  those  questions  collateral  to  that  of  annexation  which  might  have 
interfered  with  the  peaceful  and  appropriate  solution  of  any  diflficulty 
which  might  arise  in  its  execution.  So  that  the  Provisional  Govem- 
inent  of  Hawaii,  having  thus  thrown  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  United 
States  in  the  first  declaration  of  its  existence,  can  not  justly  complain 
that  the  United  States  should  scrutinize,  under  the  authority  thus 
given,  all  its  pretensions  of  right  thus  to  dispose  of  an  entire  country 
and  people.  And  Liliuokalani,  having  reference  to  the  same  project  of 
annexation,  of  which  she  was  fully  cognizant,  made  complaint  that  the 
United  States  had  assisted  in  driving  her  from  her  throne  by  bringing 
its  troops  on  shore  in  military  array  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  it,  distinctly  announced  at  the  moment  of  her  final  and  avowed 
abdication  that  she  would  abdicate  provisionally  and  would  await  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  as  to  whether  that  abdication  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Kingdom  andtheannexationof  Hawaii  to  the  United 
States  should  become  completed  facts.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  believing  that  the  information  then  in 
X>ossession  of  the  Government  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  summary 
annexation,  could  not  have  done  justice  to  himself,  to  his  country,  to 
the  people  of  Hawaii,  to  the  Provisional  Government,  or  to  Liliuokalani, 
without  having  made  an  eftbrt  to  use  his  good  offices  for  the  ])urpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  practicable  that  the  Queen  should  be 
restored  to  her  authority,  leaving  the  questi(m  to  be  determined  by  the 
people  interested  in  Hawaii  whether  such  restoration  would  be  accept- 
able to  them  or  not.  If  Liliuokalani  had  been  restored  to  her  throne 
by  the  consent  of  the  membership  of  the  Provisional  Government,  upon 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  proposition  which  she  signed  and 
delivered  to  Mr.  Willis,  the  President  of  the  United  States  would  not 
have  been  in  any  sense  responsible  for  her  restoration,  would  not  have 
espoused  the  monarchy,  nor  would  he  have  done  anything  that  was 
contradictory  of  American  sentiment,  oi)inion,  or  policy.  He  would 
only  have  been  the  mutual  friend,  accepted,  really,  by  both  parties, 
whose  intervention  would  have  secured,  with  their  consent,  the  final 
solution  of  that  question.  In  the  absence  of  such  c<»niniitval  on  Ms 
part  to  the  claims  of  Liliuokalani  or  resistance  on  his  part  to  the 
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recognized  riglits  of  the  Provisional  Government,  there  is  no  reason  for 
witliholding  approval  of  the  conduct  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  thus  accepting  and  executing  a  function  which  he  was  entitled 
to  perfoi  m,  in  submitting  the  question,  in  due  and  final  form,  to  the 
contending  parties  or  factious  in  Hawaii,  whether  they  preferred  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  Provisional  .Government,  with  whatever 
results  may  follow  from  that,  or  a  return  to  the  monarchy  under  LiUuo- 
kalani. 

Therefore  your  committee  conclude  to  report  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  not,  in  this  particular,  in  any  wise  been  a  party 
to  any  irregularity  or  any  impropriety  of  conduct  in  his  high  office. 

The  committee  find  nothing  worthy  of  criticism  in  the  negotiation 
of  the  treaty  of  annexation  with  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Hawaii. 

The  revolution  in  Hawaii  had  the  effect  of  displacing  one  chief  of 
the  executive  department  and  substituting  another.  Except  the 
Queen  and  her  cabinet,  no  ofiicer  of  the  Government  was  removed. 
The  legislative  body,  including  the  house  of  nobles  and  house  of 
representatives  and  their  presiding  officers,  remained  in  comnussiou. 
The  supreme  court  and  all  other  judicial  magisti*acies  and  the  officers 
of  the  courts  were  left  undisturbed,  and,  when  the  interregnum  ended, 
they  pursued  their  duties  without  change  or  interruption;  commerce 
with  foreign  countries  and  between  the  islands  was  not  in  any  way 
prevented,  and  the  commercial  and  banking  houses  were  open  for  busi- 
ness, which  resumed  activity  when  the  executive  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  again  in  the  exercise  of  lawful  authority. 

The  Government  had  not  been  displaced  and  another  substituted,  but 
only  a  department  which  was  left  vacant  had  been  rehabilitated. 

When  this  was  done  and  the  fact  was  recognized,  the  Government  of 
Hawaii  was  as  competent  to  ti-eat  of  annexation  to  the  United  States 
as  it  had  ever  been,  or  as  it  ever  will  be,  until  the  United  States  shall 
denude  that  it  will  annex  no  more  territory  unless  with  the  consent  of 
the  ])e()ple  to  be  annexed,  to  be  ascertained  by  a  plebiscite. 

Complaint  is  made  also  that  this  project  of  annexation  was  attempted 
to  be  consummated  in  too  great  haste. 

Tliat  raises  a  question  of  due  consideration;  for,  if  the  people  of  both 
countries  desired  it,  or  if,  according  to  every  precedent  to  be  found  in 
the  various  annexations  of  countries  and  StJites  to  the  United  States, 
the  respective  governments  desired  it,  speedy  action  in  completing  the 
cession  was  desirable  for  many  obvious  reasons,  among  which  the  iiyu- 
rious  disturbance  of  commerce  and  danger  to  the  public  peace  grow- 
iu<,^  out  of  a  protracted  agitation  of  so  grave  a  matter,  are  conspicuous. 

Hut  this  is  a  question  of  long  standing,  which  has  been  under  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  kings  and  people  of  Hawaii  and  the  Goveru- 
nuMit  and  people  of  tlie  United  States  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

It  is  well  understood,  and  its  importance  increases  with  every  new 
event  of  any  consequence  in  Hawaii,  and  with  the  falling-in  of  every 
island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  that  is  captured  by  the  great  maritime 
powers  of  Europe.  The  committee  have  co])ied,  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  report,  portions  of  the  remarks  of  Hon.  William.  F.  Draper  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  4th  of  Februarj^,  1894,  which  refer  in 
a  very  clear  and  concise  way  to  the  progress  of  foreign  intervention  in 
the  i*acilic  Ocean  by  European  powers.  The  committee  also  present 
the  following  message  of  President  Grant  to  the  Senate,  with  the 
accompanying  letter  of  Hon.  Henry  A.  Peirce,  then  onr  minister  to 
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Hawaii^  which  shows  that  the  subject  of  cession  and  annexation  have 
been  on  several  occasions  carefally  considered  by  the  governments  of 
Hawaii  and  the  United  States. 

[Comfldential.— Executiye  B.— Forty^aeoond  Congreas,  first  leMioii.] 

Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States^  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
dispatch  relative  to  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands^  addressed 
to  the  Department  of  State  by  Henry  A,  Pierce^  minister  resident  of 
tiie  United  States  at  Honolulu. 

Apbil  7, 1871.— Read  and,  with  the  dispatch  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  confidence  for  the  nee  of  the  Senate. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  confidentially,  for  the  information  and  consideration  of 
the  Senate,  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  of  the  25th  of  February  last,  relative 
to  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  addressed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  by  Henry  A.  Pierce,  minister  resident  of  the  United 
States  at  Honolulu.  Although  I  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  express 
any  opinion  or  to  make  any  recommendation  in  regard  to  the  subject 
at  this  juncture,  the  views  of  the  Senate,  if  it  should  be  deemed  proper 
to  express  them,  would  be  very  acceptable  with  reference  to  any  future 
course  which  there  might  be  a  disposition  to  adopt. 

U.  S.  Grant. 

Washington,  April  5, 1871. 

Mr.  Pierce  to  Mr.  FisK 

No.  101.]        LEaATION  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES  OP  AMERICA, 

Honolulu,  February  25^  1871. 

Sir:  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  now  presented 
lor  consideration,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  the  period 
has  not  arrived  making  it  proper,  wise,  and  sagacious  for  the  U.  S, 
Government  to  again  consider  the  project  of  annexing  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  the  territory  of  the  Republic.  That  such  is  to  be  the 
political  destiny  of  this  archipelago  seems  a  foregone  conclusion  in 
the  opinion  of  aU  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  in  this 
country,  the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Gr^rmany. 
^  A  majority  of  the  aborigines,  Creoles,  and  naturalized  foreigners  of 
this  country,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  are  favorable,  even  anxious  for 
the  consummation  of  the  measure  named. 

The  event  of  the  decease  of  the  present  sovereign  of  Hawaii,  leaving 
no  heirs  or  successor  to  the  throne,  and  the  consequent  election  to  be 
made  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  a  king,  and  new  stirps  for  a  royjil 
family,  will  produce  a  crisis  in  i)olitical  ali'aii*s  which,  it  is  thought,  will 
be  availed  of  as  a  propitious  occasion  to  inaugurate  measures  for 
annexation  of  the  islands  to  the  United  States,  the  same  to  be  effected 
as  the  manifest  will  and  choice  of  the  majority  of  the  Hawaiian 
I)eople,  and  through  means  proper,  peaceful,  and  honorable. 

It  is  evident,  however,  no  steps  will  be  taken  to  acconii)lish  the 
object  named  without  the  proper  sanction  or  approbation  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  in  approval  thereof. 

The  Hawaiian  people  for  fifty  years  have  been  under  educational 
insuuction  of  American  missionaries,  and  the  civilizing  iuilaences  of 
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New  England  people,  commercial  and  maritime.  Hence  tliey  are  puri* 
tail  and  democratic  in  tlieir  ideas  and  tendencies,  modified  by  a  trop- 
ical climate.  Their  favorite  songs  and  airs  are  American.  Sherman's 
^^Man-liing  Through  Georgia"  and  "John  Brown's  Soul  is  Marching 
On''  are  daily  heard  in  the  streets  and  in  their  schoolrooms.  The 
lilttHinth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
made  the  project  of  annexation  to  our  Union  more  popular  than  ever 
both  here  and  in  the  United  States. 

The  native  population  is  fast  disappearing;  the  number  existing  is 
now  estimated  at  45,000,  having  decreased  about  15,000  since  the 
census  of  1800.  The  number  of  foreigners  in  addition  is  between 
5,000  and  6,000,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  from  the  United  States,  and 
they  own  more  than  that  proportion  of  foreign  capital,  as  represented 
in  tlie  agriculture,  commerce,  navigation,  and  whale  fisheries  of  the 
Kingdom. 

This  country  and  sovereignty  will  soon  be  left  to  the  possession  ol 
foreigners,  "to  unlineal  hands,  no  sons  of  theirs  succeeding."  To 
what  foreign  nation  shall  these  islands  belong  if  not  to  the  great  Repub- 
lic .'  At  tlic  present  those  of  foreign  nativities  hold  all  the  im])ortant 
ofl'nes  of  government  and  control  legislation,  the  judiciary,  etc..  Well 
disposed  as  the  Government  now  is  towards  the  United  States  and  its 
resident  citizens  here,  in  course  of  time  it  may  be  otherwise,  as  was  the 
case  during  our  civil  war. 

I  now  proceed  to  state  some  points  of  a  more  general  character, 
which  should  influence  the  U.  S.  Government  in  their  decision  of 
the  ])olicy  of  acquiring  possession  of  this  archipelago,  their  geo- 
grapliical  position  occupying,  as  it  does,  an  important  central, 
strate;<ical  point  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  valuable,  perhaps  neces- 
sary, to  the  United  States  for  a  naval  depot  and  coaling  station,  and 
to  slH^lter  and  protect  our  commerce  and  navigation,  which  in  this  hem- 
isphere is  destined  to  increase  enonnously  from  our  intercourse  with 
the  500,000,000  i)opulation  of  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  Humbolt 
predicted  that  the  commerce  on  the  Pacific  would,  in  time,  rival  that 
on  the  Atlantic.  A  future  generation,  no  doubt,  will  see  the  prophecy 
fulfilled. 

The  immense  injury  inflicted  on  American  navigation  and  commerce 
by  Great  Britain  in  the  war  of  1812-1814  through  her  possessions  of 
Bermuda  and  other  West  India  Islands,  as  also  that  suffered  by  the 
English  from  French  privateers  from  the  Isle  of  France  during  the 
wars  between  those  nations,  are  instance-s  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
anticii)ating  and  preventing,  when  we  can,  similar  evils  that  may  issue 
from  these  islands  if  held  by  other  powers.  Their  proximity  to  the 
Pacific  States  of  the  Union,  fine  climate  and  soil,  and  tropical  produc- 
tions of  sugar,  coflee,  rice,  fruits,  hides,  goatskins,  salt,  cotton,  fine 
wool,  etc.,  required  by  the  West,  in  exchange  for  flour,  grain,  lumber, 
shooks,  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  iron,  and  other  articles  are 
evidence  of  the  commercial  value  of  one  to  the  other  region. 

Is  it  probable  that  any  European  power  who  may  hereafter  be  at 
war  with  the  United  States  will  refrain  from  taking  possession  of  this 
weak  kingdom,  in  view  of  the  great  injury  that  could  be  done  to  our 
commerce  through  their  acquisition  of  them  t 

It  is  said  that  at  a  proper  time  the  United  States  may  have  the 
sovereignty  of  these  islands  without  money  and  without  price,  except, 
perhai)S,  for  purchase  of  the  Crown  and  public  lands,  and  moderate 
annuities  to  be  given  to  the  five  or  six  high  chiefs  now  living  witli 
uncertain  olaivrs  as  successors  to  the  Crown. 
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His  Hawaiian  Majesty,  although  only  in  his  forty-first  year,  is  liabh) 
to  a  sudden  decease,  owing  to  frequent  attacks  of  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing and  danger  of  suffocation  from  congestion  caused  by  obesity.  His 
weight  is' 300  pounds.  He  ifi  sole  survivor  of  the  royal  race  of  Kame- 
baineha;  unmarried,  no  heir,  natural  or  adopted;  possesses  the  consti- 
tutional prerogative  of  naming  his  successor,  but  it  is  believed  he  will 
not  exercise  it,  from  a  superstitious  belief  his  own  death  would  follow 
immediately  the  act. 

Prince  Alexander  and  Lott  Kamehameha  (the  former  subsequently 
became  the  fourth  Hawaiian  King  and  the  latter  the  fifth)  and  Dr.  O. 
P.  Judd,  my  informant,  visited  England  in  1850  as  Hawaiian  commis- 
sioners. 

Loi*d  Palmerston,  at  their  interview  with  him,  said,  in  substance, 
"that  the  British  Government  desired  the  Hawaiian  people  to  maintain 
proper  government  and  preserve  national  independence.  If  they  were 
unable  to  do  so  he  recommended  receiving  a  protectorate  government 
under  the  United  States  or  by  becoming  an  integrsdpart  of  that  nation. 
Such,"  he  thought,  "was  the  destiny  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  arising 
from  their  proximity  to  the  States  of  California  and  Oregon  and 
natural  dependence  on  those  markets  for  exports  and  imports,  together 
with  probable  extinction  of  the  Hawaiian  aboriginal  population  and  its 
substitution  by  immigration  from  the  United  States.''  That  advice 
seems  sound  and  prophetic. 

The  following  historical  events  in  relation  to  these  islands  are  thought 
worthy  of  revival  in  recollection : 

February  J25, 1813. — Lord  Greorge  Paulet,  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
ship  Oarysfort^  obtained,  by  forceful  measures,  cession  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  the  Goveniment  of  Great  Britain,  July  31, 1843.  They  were 
restored  to  their  original  sovereignty  by  the  British  Admiral  Thomas. 

Novemher  28j  1843. — Joint  convention  of  the  English  and  French 
Governments,  which  acknowledged  the  independence  of  this  archi- 
pelago and  reciprocally  promised  never  to  take  possession  of  any  part 
of  same.  The  United  States  Government  was  invited  to  be  a  party  to 
the  above  but  declined. 

August^  1849. — Admiral  Tromelin,  with  a  French  naval  force,  after 
making  demands  on  the  Hawaiian  Government  impossible  to  be  com- 
plied with,  took  unresisted  possession  of  the  fort  and  Government 
buildings  in  Honolula,  and  blockaded  the  harbor.  After  a  few  weeks' 
occupation  of  the  place  the  French  departed,  leaving  political  affairs 
8d  they  were  previous  to  their  arrival. 

January^  1851. — A  French  naval  force  again  appeared  at  Honolula, 
and  threatened  bombardment  and  destruction  of  the  town. 

The  King,  Kamehameha  III,  with  the  Government,  fearing  it  would 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  in  mortal  dread  of  being  brought  under 
French  rule  similar  to  that  placed  by  the  latter  over  Tahiti,  of  the 
Society  Islands,  executed  a  deed  of  cession  of  all  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  their  sovereignty  forever  in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  document  in  a  sealed  envelope  was  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  Sev- 
erance, United  States  commissioner  here,  with  instructions  to  take 
formal  official  possession  of  the  soil  of  these  islands  on  occasion  of  the 
first  Iiostilc  shot  fired  by  the  French.  On  learning  the  facts  the  latter 
desisted  further  aggressive  acts  and  departed  from  the  country. 

Since  that  period  the  Frencli  autliorities  have  pursued  a  conciliatory 
course  in  their  relations  with  the  Hawaiian  Government,  and  lully  of 
opinion,  it  is  said,  that  a  secret  treaty  exists  between  the  United  States 
Government  and  that  of  Hawaii,  by  which  these  islands  pass  into  tbn 
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possession  of  the  former  in  case  of  aggressions  made  upon  them  there^ 
after  by  any  hostile  x)owers. 

In  1854  the  administration  of  President  Pierce  authorized  the 
United  States  commissioner,  Mr.  Gregg,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the 
Hawaiian  authorities  for  the  cession  of  the  sovereignty  of  these  islands 
to  the  United  States;  but  Mr.  Oregg  succeeded  only  in  obtaining  a 
protocol  for  a  treaty,  by  which  the  United  States  were  to  extend  a 
protectorate  government  over  them.  The  matter  in  that  form  did  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy,  and  further  negotia- 
tions ceased. 

I  omitted  to  state  in  proper  sequence  that  the  deed  of  cession  of  1851 
was,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Webster,  returned  to  the 
Hawaiian  Government. 

In  conclusion,  I  herewith  inclose  Annual  Review  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  the  year  1870,  published  by 
the  Pacific  Commercial  Advertiser,  February  25,  1871.  Additional 
copies  will  accompany  my  dispatch  Is  o.  102.  Permit  me  to  refer  you  to 
a  lithographic  map,  published  in  1867  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  as 
showing  in  convenient  form  the  relative  x>osition  of  these  islands  to  the 
continents  of  America,  Asia,  etc.;  also,  steamship  lines  radiating  there- 
from. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Henby  A«  Piebos. 

Hon.  Hamilton  Fish, 

Secretary  of  StatCy  Washington,  D.  0. 

A  President  informed  as  to  the  history  of  his  country  could  find  no 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the 
United  States  on  the  ground  that  it  is  new;  and  a  minister  to  Hawaii 
who  should  fail  to  inform  his  Ooverumeut  of  the  political  changes  in 
Hawaii  that  would  affect  that  question  would  neglect  his  duty. 

It  is  not  a  just  criticism  upon  the  correspondence  of  Minister  Stevens 
with  his  Government  that  he  earnestly  advocated  annexation.  In  this 
he  was  in  line  with  Mr.  Marcy  and  nearly  every  one  of  his  successors 
as  Secretary  of  State,  and  with  many  of  Mr.  Stevens's  predecessors  as 
minister  to  Hawaii.  His  letters  to  his  Government  were  written  under 
the  diplomatic  confidence  that  is  requisite  to  secure  freedom  in  such 
communications,  and  were  not  expected  to  come  under  the  scrutiny  of 
all  mankind.  They  show  no  improper  8j)irit  and  are  not  impeachable  as 
coloring  or  perverting  the  truth,  although  some  matters  stated  by  him 
may  be  classed  as  severe  reflections.  Whatever  motives  may  have 
ftctuiited  or  controlled  any  representative  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  his  conduct  of  our  aftaira  in  Hawaii,  if  he  acted  within 
the  limits  of  his  powers,  with  honest  intentions,  and  has  not  placed  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  upon  false  and  untenable  grounds, 
his  conduct  is  not  irregular. 

r>iit,  in  his  dealings  with  the  Hawaiian  Government,  his  conduct  was 
characterized  by  becoming:  dignity  and  reserve,  and  was  not  in  any 
way  harsh  or  offensive.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  based  upon 
the  evidence  which  acconqianies  tliis  rei^ort,  the  only  substantial  irregu- 
larity that  existed  in  the  conduct  of  any  officer  of  the  United  States, 
or  a^ent  of  the  President,  during  or  since  the  time  of  the  revolution  of 
1803,  was  that  of  Minister  Stevens  in  declaring  a  protectorate  of  the 
United  States  over  Hawaii,  and  in  placing  the  flag  of  our  country 
upon  the  Government  building  in  Honolulu.    Ko  actual  harm  resulted 
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from  tills  onautliorized  act,  but  as  a  precedent  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  being  jnstlfied.  The  committee  hare  not  considered  it 
necessary  to  present  anj  resolntions  stating  tke  conclusions  that  are 
indicated  in  this  rex>ort,  and  ask  that  they  be  discharged  from  the  frirther 
consideration  of  the  resolutions  under  which  this  report  is  made. 


We  are  in  entire  accord  with  the  essential  findings  in  the  exceed- 
ingly able  report  submitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Selations.    But  it  is  our  opinion — 

First  That  the  appointment  on  the  11th  day  of  March,  1893,  with- 
out the  advice  and  conseut  of  the  Senate,  of  Hod.  James  H.  Blount  as 
^'BX>ecial  commissioner''  to  the  Hawaiian  Government  under  letters 
of  credence  and  those  of  instruction,  which  declared  that  <^  in  all  mat- 
ters affecting  relations  with  the  Oovemment  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
lus  authority  is  paramount"  was  an  unconstitutional  act,  in  that  such 
appointee,  Mr.  Blount,  was  never  nominated  to  the  Senate,  but  was 
appointed  without  its  advice  and  consent,  although  that  body  was  in 
session  when  such  appointment  was  made  and  continued  to  be  in  ses- 
sion for  a  long  time  immediately  thereafter. 

Second.  The  orders  of  the  Executive  Department  by  which  the  naval 
force  of  the  United  States  in  the  harbor  of  Honolulu  was  in  effect 
placed  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Blount  or  of  Mr.  Willis  were  with- 
out authority  or  warrant  of  law. 

Third.  The  order  given  by  Mr.  Blount  to  Admiral  Skerrett  to  lower 
Cie  United  States  ensign  from  the  Oovemment  building  in  Honolulu 
and  to  embark  the  troops  on  the  ships  to  which  they  belonged,  was  au 
order  which  Mr.  Blount  had  no  lawful  authority  to  give.  Its  object 
was  not  to  termiuate  a  protectorate.  That  relation  had  been  disa- 
vowed by  the  administration  of  President  Harrison  immediately  upon 
receiviug  information  of  its  establishment  The  flag  and  troops,  wheu 
such  order  was  given  by  Mr.  Blount,  were  in  the  positions  from  which 
he  ordered  them  to  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order 
and  protecting  American  life  and  property.  Their  presence  hsui  been 
effectual  to  those  ends,  and  their  removal  tended  to  create,  and  did 
create,  public  excitement  and,  to  a  degree,  distrust  of  the  power  of  the 
Provisional  Government  to  preserve  order  or  to  maintain  itself.  That 
order  of  Mr.  Blount  was  susceptible  of  being  construed  as  indicating 
an  unfriendly  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
Provisional  Government,  and  it  was  so  construed,  particularly  by  the 
people  of  Hawaii. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  relations  between  Mr.  Blount  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Willis,  with  the  Queen,  whose  office  had  become  vacant  by 
her  deposition  and  abdication  under  the  attack  of  a  successful  revolu- 
tion, this  order  and  its  execution  were  most  unfortunate  and  untoward 
in  their  efi'ect.  Such  relations  and  intercourse  by  Messrs.  Blount  and 
Willis  with  the  head  and  with  the  executive  officers  of  an  overthrown 
government,  conducted  for  the  purpose  oi  restoring  that  government 
by  displacing  it^  successor,  were  in  violation  of  the  constitution  and  of 
the  principles  of  international  law  and  were  not  warranted  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. 

Fourth.  The  question  of  the  rightfulness  of  the  revolution,  of  the 
lawfrilness  of  the  means  by  which  the  deposition  and  abdication  of  the 
Queen  were  effected,  and  the  right  of  the  Provisional  Government  to 
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exist  and  to  continne  to  exist  Tvas  conclusively  settled,  as  tbe  report 
so  forcibly  states,  against  the  Queen  and  in  favor  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  by  the  act  of  the  administration  of  President  Hamsoii 
recognizing  such  Provisional  Governntent,  by  the  negotiation  by  that 
administration  witli  such  Provisional  Governniont  of  a  treaty  of  annex- 
ation to  the  United  iStatos;  by  accrediting  diplomatic  representation 
by  such  administration  and  by  the  present  administration  to  such  Pro- 
visional Government;  therefore,  it  incontrovertibly  follows  that  the 
President  of  the  United  ^States  had  no  authority  to  attempt  to  reopen 
such  determined  questions,  and  to  endeavor  by  any  means  whatever  i» 
overthrow  the  Provisional  Government  or  to  restore  the  monarchj 
which  it  had  displaced. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  friendly  power  may  rightfully  tender  its  good 
offices  of  mediation  or  advice  in  cases  such  as  that  under  present  con- 
sideration, it  is  also  true  that  the  performance  of  such  offices  of  media- 
tion or  advice  ought  not  to  be  entered  upon  without  the  consent  previ- 
ously given  by  both  the  parties  whom  the  action  or  decision  of  the 
friendly  power  may  affect.  Such  consent  was  not  given  in  the  present 
instance.  The  Provisional  Government  never  so  consented ;  it  was  never 
requested  to  consent.  It  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  present  admin- 
istration on  every  proper  occasion.  Therefore  the  proceedings  by  the 
President,  which  had  for  their  result  his  request  and  monition  to  the 
Provisional  Government  to  surrender  its  powers,  to  give  up  its  exist- 
ence and  to  submit  to  be  displaced  by  the  monarchy  which  it  had  over- 
thrown, had  no  warrant  in  law^  nor  in  any  consent  of  one  of  the  parties 
to  be  affected  by  such  proceedings. 

Fifth.  The  avowed  opinion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  substance,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  make  repara- 
tion to  the  Queen  by  endeavoring  to  reinstate  her  upon  her  throne  by 
all  constitutional  methods,  is  a  clear  definition  of  the  x>olicy  of  the 
present  administration  to  that  end.  The  insti^uctions  to  Messrs.  Blount 
and  Willis  must  be  construed  to  be  other  and  more  ample  forms  of  ex- 
pression of  that  policy.  No  other  presumption  is  permissible  than  that 
their  actions  at  Honolulu  were  with  intent  to  carry  out  that  avowed 
policy.  These  considerations  make  immaterial  any  discussion,  in  this 
connection,  of  the  personal  intentions,  circumspection,  or  good  faith  of 
these  gentlemen  in  the  performance  of  the  task  to  which  they  had  been 
plainly  commanded  by  the  present  administration. 

John  Sherman. 

Wm.  p.  Fbye. 

J.  N.  Doi.PH. 

CutsuMAN  li.  Davis. 
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ADDITIOBTAL  VIEWS  SUBMITTED  BY  MEMBEES  OF  THE 

COMMITTEE. 

The  tmdersigned,  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eela- 
tions,  submit  herewith  the  following  views  adverse  to  the  report  of  the 
oonmiittee,  upon  the  subject  of  the  recent  political  revolution  in  Hawaii. 

Agreeing  as  we  do  with  the  conclusions  submitted  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  no  irregularities  were  committed  either  in  the 
apx>ointmeut  of  Special  Conmiissioner  Blount  or  in  the  instructions 
given  him  by  the  Fresident,  and  without  denying  or  conceding  in  any 
manner  the  correctness  of  the  facts  as  claimed,  or  of  the  statements  as 
made,  in  said  report  concerning  other  matters  therein  mentioned,  we 
especially  dissent  from  that  portion  thereof  which  declares  that  the 
only  substantial  irregularity  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  late 
minister,  was  his  declaration  of  a  protectorate  by  the  United  States 
ever  HawaiL  We  are  of  the  opinion  also  that  there  are  no  valid  rea- 
sons and  no  course  of  dealing  in  our  past  relations  with  those  islands 
which  justifies  interference  by  the  United  States  with  the  political 
intemaJ  aflEurs  of  Hawaii  any  more  than  with  those  of  any  other  inde- 
pendent state  or  nation  in  this  hemisphere.  We  can  not  concur,  there- 
fore, in  so  much  of  the  foregoing  report  as  exonerates  the  minister  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Stevens,  from  active  officious  and  unbecoming 
participation  in  the  events  which  led  to  the  revolution  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  on  the  14th,  16th,  and  17th  of  January,  1893.  His  own  admis- 
sions in  his  official  correspondence  with  this  Government,  his  conduct 
for  months  preceding  the  revolution,  as  well  as  the  facts  established 
by  the  evidence  before  the  committee,  clearly  justiiy  such  a  conclusion* 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  inclined  to  censure  Capt.  Wiltse, 
commanding  the  United  States  war-ship  Boston^  or  the  officers  of  that 
vess^.  Their  position  was  one  of  extreme  delicacy  and  difficulty,  and 
we  appreciate  their  anxiety  to  afford  protection  to  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  American  citizens.  The  force  of  United  States  marines  of  the 
B4igUm  with  their  ordinary  arms  stationed  at  the  American  legation, 
and  at  the  consulate  in  Honolulu^  would  have  effectually  represented 
the  authority  and  power  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  would 
have  afforded  whatever  protection  American  interests  might  have 
required ;  and  at  the  same  time  would  have  avoided  the  appearance 
of  coercion  or  duress,  either  upon  the  people  of  Honolulu  or  the  Queen 
in  the  controversy  between  them.  This  is  our  opinion,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  disclosed  in  the  evi- 
dence. But,  as  we  have  observed,  the  position  was  a  delicate  and 
difficult  one.  Perhaps  if  we  had  been  on  the  ground  in  the  presence 
of  the  minister,  under  the  influence  of  his  advice  and  counsel,  and 
of  the  environments  and  conditions  surrounding  Capt.  Wiltse,  his 
officers  and  men,  we  might  have  landed  the  forces  as  he  did;  but  a  less 
formidable  array  would  have  removed  from  the  Queen  the  excuse  for 
asserting  that  she  and  her  government  were  overawed  by  the  United 
States  forces,  to  which  she  claims  under  protest  to  have  surrendered^ 
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and  at  the  same  time  have  afforded  all  necessary  protection  to  the 
lives  and  property  of  onr  citizens  at  that  port,  if  uiey  were  in  any 
jeopardy. 

The  moral  support  and  good  ofSces  of  this  Government,  or  of  any 
government,  is  always  i>ermissible  in  promoting  the  moral  tone  and  polit- 
ical improvement  of  tiiie  government  of  foreign  countries  on  terms  of 
amity  with  their  own;  but  there  is  nothing  in  international  law,  in 
sound  public  policy,  or  in  our  past  history  and  traditions  which  justifies 
a  representative  of  this  Government  in  interfering  officiously  or  improp- 
erly in  the  domestic  or  political  affairs  of  a  foreign  country,  whatever 
may  be  the  character  of  its  rulers,  its  form  of  government,  or  its  politi- 
cal condition.    We  have  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  our  own  business. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  avoid  the  conviction  that  the  inopportune  zeal 
of  Minister  Stevens  in  the  project  of  annexation  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  to  the  United  States  caused  him  to  exceed  the  proper  limits  of 
his  officiid  duty  and  of  his  diplomatic  relations  to  the  government  and 
people  of  those  islands.  His  conduct  as  the  public  representative  of 
this  Government  was  directly  conducive  to  bringing  about  the  condition 
of  affairs  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  iSi&  Queen,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Provisional  Government,  the  landing  of  the  United  States 
troops,  and  the  attempted  scheme  of  annexation;  and  upon  this  con- 
clusion his  conduct  is  seriously  reprehensible  and  deserving  of  public 
censure. 

M.  0.  BUTLEB, 

David  Tubpib, 
John  W.  Daniel, 
GEOBas  Gray, 

Members  of  Minority. 
Febbuaby  22, 1894. 


The  question  of  annexation  is  not  submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee,  except  as  it  incidentally  affects  the  main  question  dis- 
cussed; but  it  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  say,  in  this  connection, 
that  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  those  islands  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  a  proper  case  and  on  an  appro- 
priate occasion  I  should  earnestly  advocate  the  same.  But  I  am  unwil- 
ling to  take  advantage  of  internal  dissentions  in  those  islands,  for 
which  I  believe  we  are  in  some  measure  responsible,  to  consummate  at 
this  time  so  desirable  ^  object. 

M.  0.  Butler. 

I  concur  in  the  above* 

Dayid  Tubpibu 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

L  THB  following  is  the  translation  op  the  OBiaiNAL  POSTBB 
BEFEBBED  TO  BY  MB.  HOES  IN  HIS  STATEMENT. 

[Translation.] 
THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

1.  A  mass  meeting  will  be  held  in  front  of  the  opera  house,  outside 
of  the  Palace  yard,  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon,  Monday,  January  16,  to 
consider  the  condition  of  the  country. 

By  order 

Committee  of  Law  and  Obdeb. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  CHIEF. 

2.  On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  last  the  voice  of  the  sacred  chief 
of  Hawaii,  Liliuokalaui,  the  tabued  one,  speaking  as  follows: 

"  Oh,  ye  people  who  love  the  chief,  I  hereby  say  to  you,  I  am  now 
ready  to  proclaim  the  new  constitution  for  my  Kingdom,  thinking  that 
it  would  be  successful ;  but  behold  obstacles  have  arisen.  Therefore  I 
say  unto  you,  loving  people,  go  with  good  hope,  and  do  not  be  dis- 
turbed or  troubled  in  your  minds,  because  within  the  next  few  days 
now  coming  I  will  proclaim  the  new  constitution. 

"The  executive  oflBcers  of  the  law  (the  cabinet)  knew  the  errors  in 
this  new  constitution,  but  they  said  nothing. 

"Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  thing  which  you,  my  people,  so  much 
want  will  be  accomplished;  it  also  is  my  strong  desire." 

And  her  last  order  was  that  we  should  pray  to  God  to  bless  this 
Kingdom  and  the  throne  of  Hawaii. 

STUBBOBNNESS. 

3.  From  the  day  of  the  passage  of  the  lottery  bill  until  the  proroga- 
tion of  the  Legislature  the  members  of  the  Keform  party  in  the  House 
have  been  refractory.  It  is  seen  that  this  is  the  Missionary  party.  This 
is  a  childish  act,  showing  the  lack  of  principle  of  the  Eeform  party  and 
the  unexampled  pride  of  the  missionaries.  The  missionaries  are  the 
parents  of  these  actions,  and  their  reason  for  so  doing  is  because  of 
their  regret  and  vexation  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  their  schemes  in 
the  Legislature.  The  National  party  is  not  this  way.  If  the  Eeform 
party  is  successful  the  Hawaiian  party  does  not  show  its  disappoint- 
ment, but,  with  its  customary  patience,  continues  on  working  for  the 
good  of  all  without  feelings  of  strife. 

The  foreign  members  of  this  session  have  shown  their  wicked 
intentions,  their  causeless  jealousy,  when  the  majority  of  the  people. 
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the  Hawaiian  party,  voted  as  they  wished.  Daring  all  the  bribery  there 
has  grown  up  a  united  deturniination  on  the  part  of  the  National  party 
to  hold  their  prerogatives  and  carry  out  the  desires  of  their  constitu- 
ents who  elected  them.  Great  is  our  contempt  for  this  causeless 
opposition  of  the  missionaries  and  their  friends,  and  for  the  first  time 
we  are  able  to  congratulate  the  Hawaiian  members  on  account  of  their 
unanimity  duiing  these  few  days. 

DIFFEEENT  VIEWS. 

4.  We  hear  that  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  countries  have 
met  and  decided  to  help  the  Queen's  cabinet  and  support  her,  except 
the  American  minister.  The  Annexationists  are  seeking  some  pretext 
to  injure  the  Queen,  and  order  the  American  naval  forces  on  shore  to 
protect  their  property  without  knowing  what  they  are  a&aid  of,  for 
the  ghosts  which  they  are  conjuring  up  will  act  as  they  acted  in  1887. 

OH,   YE  HAWAIIAN  PEOPLE. 

5.  To-day  a  publio  meeting  has  been  called  by  the  missionaries  of 
the  Eeform  party  and  those  who  are  deceived  by  them  at  Manamana, 
with  the  intention  of  injuring  the  Queen  because  of  her  love  for  the 
people  in  consenting  to  promulgate  a  new  constitution,  to  depose  her 
from  being  Queen,  and  to  turn  the  monarchy  into  a  republic.  There- 
fore, those  who  love  the  country,  those  who  are  born  in  the  country, 
stand  fast  in  support  of  the  monarchy  and  do  not  let  one  true  Hawaiian 
go  to  this  meeting  to  which  you  are  invited.  Oh,  all  ye  true  Hawaiians, 
let  us  support  our  Queen,  and  consecrate  our  lives  for  the  benefit  of 
our  Queen  and  the  peace  of  the  land.  All  of  the  people  who  love  the 
chief  are  invited  to  go  straight  to  the  meeting  in  front  of  the  opera 
house  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon.  One  loving  heart  in  oar  breasts 
throughout  the  land,  oh,  descendants  of  Kamehameha. 

THE  HELPERS  OF  THE  OABINET. 

• 

6.  The  banks  of  Bishop  and  Spreckels  are  ready  to  help  the  Gtevem- 
ment  with  money.  Certain  merchants  are  also  ready  to  support  the 
Government.  It  is  apparent  that  it  is  only  certain  missionaries  who'are 
secretly  meeting  and  seeking  a  riot  as  a  reason  for  landing  the  men  of 
war  when  there  is  no  reason. 

LET  THE  PEOPLE  BE  READY. 

7.  To  give  their  thanks  to-day  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  2  this 
afternoon  in  front  of  the  Opera  House,  to  their  Queen,  who  wanted  to 
exetute  the  desires  of  her  people,  but  by  reason  of  obstacles  she  could 
not  lawfully  do  so.  On  account  of  this  love  of  our  Queen,  and  what 
she  tried  to  do  under  her  spirit  of  love,  but  she  could  not  accomplish 
it,  and  when  she  saw  that  it  could  not  be  done  she  expressed  her  regret 
with  sorrow,  and  instructed  the  committee  of  the  people  to  go  and  wait, 
and  their  desires  would  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  right, 
and  for  them  to  keep  the  peace. 

MASS  meeting! 

8.  Tlie  meeting  which  is  to  be  held  in  front  of  the  opera  house  Is  to 
bo  held  by  the  party  which  supports  the  Government,  and  the  subjects 
of  the  Queen  are  invited  to  attend  and  listen  to  the  voices  of  the 
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leaden  of  tlie  people.  We  are  being  plotted  against  fntliout  resison. 
The  independence  of  Hawaii  is  being  assaulted  by  the  wicked  and 
lefraotory  ones  because  tbe  Qaeen  listened  to  the  pleadings  of  her  own 
people  to  give  a  new  constitution.  She  has  left  this  thought  to  her 
oabmety  and  thanks  are  due  for  this  loving  thought  of  the  chief  in 
leaving  to  them  this  desire  of  the  people  of  the  land,  and  they  have 
restrained  the  love  of  the  chief  until  such  time  as  it  may  seem  good. 
Because  it  can  not  be  helped,  we  had  better  be  patient  and  listen  to  her 
words:  ^^I  regret  that  your  desires  are  not  complied  with,  but  you  must 
go  and  keep  the  peace,  and  the  time  will  come  when  your  desires  will 
be  satisfied.^ 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  correct  translation  of  the 
accompanying  extra  issued  by  tbe  Ka  Leo  o  Ea  Lahui,  a  Uonolulu 
newspaper,  published  in  Honolulu  in  the  Hawaiian  language,  on  Jan- 
uary 16y  1893. 

LOBBIN  A.  Thubstgn. 


TT-  By  OBBXB  op  the  COMMrmrB  the  POLLOWIWO  INSTBUCTIOlfS 
OP  THE  SECBETABY  OP  THE  NAVY  TO  COMMODORE  PEBBT,  DATED 
APBIL  15,  1847,  WEBE  MADE  PABT  OP  THE  BEGOBD. 

[ConfldentUl.] 

Navy  DEPABTivrENT, 

Washington^  April  i5, 1847. 

Commodore  M.  0.  Pebby, 

Commanding  the  Home  Squadron: 

Sib:  The  successes  which  have  recently  crowned  our  arms  would 
seem  to  justify  the  expectation  that  the  Government  of  Mexic.o  would 
feel  disposed  to  submit  proposals  for  peace.  That  there  ma^-  be  no 
unnecessary  delay  in  actiug  on  such  proposals,  if  they  shall  be  made, 
the  President  has  directed  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  esq.,  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment^ to  proceed  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  or  to  the  squadron, 
as  he  shall  deem  most  convenient,  and  be  in  readiness  to  receive  any 
proposition  for  a  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue.  Mr.  Trist  is 
clotJied  with  such  diplomatic  power  as  to  authorize  him  to  enter  into 
arrangements  with  the  Mexican  Government  for  the  mutual  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities.  If  he  shall  communicate  to  you  in  writing  that  the 
contingency  has  occurred,  you  will  act  in  accordance  with  his  directions 
and  suspend  actual  hostilities  until  further  orders  from  the  Department, 
unless  the  enemy  shall  continue  or  recommence  them.  In  doing  so 
you  will  not  relinquish  any  position  which  you  may  occupy,  or  abstain 
from  any  change  of  position  which,  in  your  judgment,  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  security  or  health  of  your  command. 

You  will  afford  to  Mr.  Trist  every  facility  and  accommodation  in  your 
power  and  a  speedy  passage  to  New  Orleans  when  he  may  desire  to 
return.  You  will  not  relax  the  vigor  of  your  operations  while  he  may 
remain  in  Mexico,  unless  he  directe  you  to  suspend  them,  but  during 
that  time  it  is  desirable,  if  it  does  not  conflict  with  your  arrangements, 
that  you  shall  be  in  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz,  or  as  accessible  as  may  be. 

You  will  be  ])leased  to  make  your  communications  to  the  Depart* 
m#nt  as  frequent  as  you  may  find  opportunity. 

I  am,  very  respectfully^  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Y.  Mason 

S.  Doc.  231,  pt  6 ^26 
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U.  S.  Flagship  Mississippi, 

Anton  lAzardOy  May  8, 1847. 

Str:  I  have  roreived  by  Mr.  Trist  your  confidential  commnnicatioD 
of  the  15th  instant,  and  in  a  personal  interview  with  that  gentiemao 
have  made  the  requisite  arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  wishes  and 
intentions  of  the  Department. 

It  is  highly  necessary  that  I  should  no  longer  delay  a  visit  to  the 
eastern  coavst  as  far  as  Laguna  and  Campeclie.  This  I  can  do  before  any 
communication  of  interest  can  be  received  from  Mr.  Trist,  and  we  both 
agree  that  it  is  better  for  me  to  make  the  visit  now,  that  I  may  be  at 
Vera  Cruz  about  the  time  he  shall  have  be^ii  informed  of  the  result  of 
his  mission;  but  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  I  shall  leave  a  steamer 
at  Vera  Cruz  to  bring  me  any  communication  that  Mr.  Trist  might 
transmit  during  my  absence. 
The  Potomac  will  also  be  left  at  Vera  Cruz. 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

M.  0.  Pkrry, 
Commanding  Home  iig^uadron, 
Hon.  John  Y.  Mason, 

Secreta^-y  of  t/ie  Navy,  Washington^  D.  0. 


in.  Also  the  POLLowma  treaty  op  annexation  made  in  the 

TIME  of  KAMEHAMEHA  IH,  WHICH  PAILED  OF  THE  KING^S  SICh 
nature  by  reason  of  HIS  DEATH,  THE  ORIGINAL  BEING  ON 
FILE  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

[Confidential.] 

Treaty  of  annexation  concluded  between  His  Majesty  the  King  of  ike 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  United  St^ites  of  America, 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  being  convinced 
that  plans  have  been  and  still  are  on  foot  hostile  to  his  sovereignty 
and  to  the  peace  of  his  Kingdom,  which  His  Majesty  is  without  power 
to  resist  and  against  which  it  is  his  iuiperative  duty  to  provide  in 
order  to  prevent  the  evils  of  anarchy  and  to  secure  the  rights  and 
prosperity  of  his  subjects,  and  having,  in  conscientious  regard  thereto 
as  well  as  to  the  general  interests  of  his  Kingdom,  present  and  future, 
souglit  to  incorporate  his  Kingdom  into  the  Union  of  the  United  States 
as  the  means  best  calculated  to  attain  these  ends  and  perpetuate  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  equal  rights  to  himself,  his  chiefs,  and  his 
people,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  being  actuated  solely 
by  the  desire  to  add  to  their  security  and  prosperity  and  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  of  his 
Government,  have  determined  to  accomplish,  by  treaty,  objects  so 
important  to  their  mutual  and  permanent  welfare. 

For  that  purpose  His  Majesty,  Kamelianieha  III,  King  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  has  granted  full  powers  and  instructions  to  Bobert 
Chriditon  Wyllie,  esq.,  his  minister  of  foreign  relations,  his  secre- 
tary at  war  and  of  the  navy,  member  of  his  privy  council  of  state, 
member  of  the  house  of  nobles,  and  chairman  of  the  commissioners  or 
his  privy  purse,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  invested 
9(^ith  like  powers  David  Lawrence  Gregg,  esq.,  commissioner  ol 
said  States  to  the  said  Kingdom;  and  the  said  pleni])otentiaries,  after 
exrlianging  their  full  powei's,  have  agreed  to  and  concluded  the  fol- 
lowing articles: 
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ABTICLB  I. 

His  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  acting  in  conformity 
with  the  power  vested  iu  him  by  the  constitution  of  his  Kingdom,  and 
with  the  wishes  of  his  chiefs  and  people  and  of  the  heads  of  every 
department  of  his  Government,  cedes  to  the  United  States  his  King- 
dom, with  all  its  territories,  to  be  held  by  them  in  full  sovereignty, 
subject  only  to  the  same  constitutional  provisions  as  the  other  States 
of  the  American  Union.  This  cession  includes  all  public  lots  and 
squares,  Oovernment  lands,  mines  and  minerals,  salt  lakes  and  springs, 
ilsh  ponds,  public  edifices,  fortifications,  barracks,  forts,  ports,  and 
harbors,  reefs,  docks,  and  magazines,  arms,  armaments,  and  accouter- 
ments,  public  archives,  and  funds,  claims,  debts,  taxes,  and  dues  exist- 
ing, available,  and  unpaid  at  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  this  ti*eaty. 

Article  II. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  shall  be  incorporated  into 
the  American  Union  as  a  State  enjoyintr  the  same  degree  of  sover- 
eignty as  other  States,  and  admitted  as  such,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done 
in  consistency  with  the  x>rinciples  and  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  a  State  as 
aforesaid,  on  a  perfect  equality  with  tilie  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Article  III. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  his  chiefs  and  sub- 
jects of  every  class,  shall  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their 
existing  personal  and  private  rights,  civil,  political,  and  religious,  to 
the  utmost  extent  that  is  possible  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
shall  possess  and  forever  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens 
of  the  United  Stiites  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  in  all  respects,  with 
other  American  citizens. 

Article  IV. 

The  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Land  Commissioners,  made  and  not 
appealed  from  at  the  date  of  the  final  ratification  of  this  treaty,  shall  be 
and  remain  forever  valid  and  undisturbed,  and  all  titles  to  real  estate, 
which  are  now  or  shall  have  then  been  declared  valid  under  the  laws  of 
the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  shall  be  held  to  be  equally  valid  by  the  United 
States,  and  measures  shall  be  fidopted  by  the  United  States  for  the 
speedy  and  final  adjudication  of  all  unsettled  claims  to  land  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  and  usages  under  which  they  may  have  originated. 

Article  V. 

All  engagements  of  whatsoever  kind,  affecting  the  rights  of  corpora- 
tions or  individuals,  validly  construed  and  lawfully  incumbent  upon 
the  King's  Government  or  the  Hawaiian  nation  to  pay  and  discharge, 
shall  be  respected  and  fulfilled  in  as  prompt,  full,  and  complete  a  man- 
ner as  they  would  have  been  respected  and  fulfilled  had  no  change  of 
sovereignty  taken  place. 

Article  VI. 

The  public  lands  hereby  ceded,  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  regulat- 
ing the  pohlio  lands  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  Uable,  how- 
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ever,  to  sncb  alterations  and  changes  as  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  enact.  The  grants  of  land  for  the  promotion  of  education  here* 
tofore  made  by  the  Government  of  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
shall  be  confirmed  by  the  United  States,  which,  in  addition  thereto, 
shall  grant  and  set  apart,  for  the  purposes  of  common  schools,  semi- 
naries of  learning,  and  universities,  bo  much  of  the  public  lands  and  of 
the  proceeds  thereof,  as  may  be  equal,  proportionally^  to  the  grants  for 
such  purposes  in  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Article  VIL 

Tlie  laws  of  the  ITawaiian  Kingdom,  so  far  as  they  are  compatible 
witli  republican  iustitutions,  and  conformable  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  until  modi- 
fied, changed,  or  repealed  by  the  legislative  authority  of  the  State  con- 
templated by  this  treaty. 

Article  VIIL 

• 

In  consideration  of  the  cession  made  by  this  treaty,  and  in  compen- 
sation to  all  who  may  suffer  or  incur  loss  consequent  thereon,  the 
United  States  shall  pay  the  aggregate  sum  of  $900,000  as  annuities, 
to  the  King,  the  Queen,  the  Crown  Prince,  those  standing  next  in  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  the  chiefs,  and  all  other  x^ersons  whom  the  King 
may  wish  to  comjiensate  or  reward,  to  be  apportioned  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  His  Majesty,  the  King,  and  his  Privy  Council  of  State,  which 
ainounts,  to  be  apportioned  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  paid  ratably,  without 
deduction  or  offset  on  any  ground  or  in  any  shape  whatever,  to  the 
parties  severally  named  in  such  apportionment,  at  Honolulu  on  the 
1st  day  of  July  of  each  successive  year  so  long  as  they  may  live.  It 
is,  however,  exi)rcsaly  agreed  ui)on,  that  on  the  demise  of  his  present 
majesty,  the  annuity  of  the  immediate  heir  to  the  throne  shall  then  be 
increased  to  the  same  amount  before  allowed  and  paid  to  the  Ejuig 
himself. 

As  a  further  consideration  for  the  cession  herein  made  and  in  order 
to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  tiie 
means  of  education,  present  and  future,  so  as  to  enable  them  the  more 
perftM'tly  to  enjoy  and  discharge  the  rights  and  duties  consequent  upon 
a  change  from  monarchical  to  republican  institutions,  the  United 
States  agrees  to  set  apart  and  i)ay  over  for  the  term  of  ten  years  the 
sum  of  $75,000  per  annum,  one-third  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  con- 
stitute the  principal  of  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  a  college  or  university, 
or  colleges  or  universities,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  balance  for  tiie 
support  of  common  schools,  to  be  invested,  secured,  or  applied  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  legislative  authority  of  the  Hawaiian  Ldanda 
when  admitted  as  a  state  into  the  Union  as  aforesaid. 

Artk^le  IX. 

Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  appoint  a  commissioner  who  shall 
receive  in  due  form,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  the  transfer  of 
the  sovereignty  and  territories  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  also  all  public 
property,  archives,  and  other  things  hereinbefore  stipulated  to  be  con- 
veyed, and  who  shall  exercise  all  executive  authority  in  said  islands 
necessary  to  the  presei'vatiou  of  peace  and  order  and  to  the  proper 
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ezeention  of  the  laws  until  the  state  contemplated  in  this  treaty  can  be 
dnly  organized  and  admitted  as  snch  state;  and  until  tlie  arrival  of 
sach  commissioner  all  departments  of  His  Majesty's  Government  shall 
oontiniie  as  now  constituted. 

Abtiolb  X. 

This  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  respective  high  contracting  par- 
ties and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at  the  city  of  Honolulu  within 
eight  months  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner  if  possible;  but  it  is  agi*eed 
that  this  period  may  be  extended  by  mutual  consent  of  the  two  par- 
ties. 

In  witness  whereof  we.  the  undersigned,  plenix>otentianes  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  have  signed  three  originals  of  this  treaty  of  annexation  in 
Hawaiian  and  three  in  English,  and  have  thereunto  afSxed  our  respec- 
tive official  seals. 

Done  at  Honolulu,  this day  of j  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 

thousand  eight  hundred  aipd  fifty-four. 

SEPARATE  AND  SECRET  ARTICLE. 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  to  guard  against  the  exigencies  declared  in 
the  preamble  to  the  foregoing  treaty,  and  to  secure  the  King  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  his  chiefs  and  all  who  reside  under  his  jurisdiction, 
from  the  dangers  therein  rjeferred  to  and  expressed,  it  is  hereby  pro- 
vided and  expressly  agreed  that  at  any  time  before  the  final  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  said  treaty,  if  the  same  shall  be  duly  ratified  on 
the  part  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  and  satisfactory  notice  thereof  given 
to  the  commissioner  of  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  competent  for 
His  Miyesty,  by  proclamation,  to  declare  his  islands  annexed  to  the 
American  Union,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  snch  treaty  as  negotiated, 
and  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being  shall 
receive  and  accept  the  transfer  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  islands, 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  protect  and  defend  them  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  as  a  part  of  the  American  Union, 
holding  the  same  for  and  in  behalf  of  his  Government,  and  exercising 
the  jurisdiction  provided  for  in  said  treaty,  with  the  understanding, 
however,  that  in  case  the  said  treaty  is  not  finally  ratified,  or  other 
arrangement  made,  by  the  free  consent  and  to  the  mutual  satisfaction 
of  the  contracting  parties,  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  shall  imme- 
diately revert,  without  prejudice,  to  ilis  Majesty,  or  his  immediate 
heirs  in  the  same  condition  as  before  the  transfer  thereof;  and  it  is 
fbrther  understood  and  agreed  that  this  article  shall  be  as  binding  for 
aXL  the  ends  and  purposes  herein  expressed  as  if  it  formed  a  part  of 
the  foregoing  treaty. 

IV.  Also  thb  following  instructions  from  hon.  w.  l.  maboy, 
seobetabt  of  war,  to  maj.  gen.  winfield  soott,  commanding 
thj£  abmt  of  thb  united  states  in  mexico. 

Wae  Department, 
Washington,  1).  C\,  Jcunuary  18, 1894, 

Sir:  As  requested  in  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  confidential  letter,  dated  April 
14i  1847,  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  M^j.  Gten.  Winfield 
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Scott,  commanding  XJ.  S.  Army  in  Mexico,  and  advising  him  that 
Nicholas  P.  Ti'ist,  esq.,  lias  been  commissioned  by  the  President  cf  the 
United  States  to  proceed  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  in  Mexico, 
or  to  the  naval  squadron,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  any  proposal 
wliicli  tlie  enemy  may  make  for  peiU'.e  with  the  UnitecL  States,  and 
informing  Maj.  Gen.  Scott  as  to  the  diplomatic  powers  with  which  Mr. 
Trist  is  clothed  under  his  instru(*.tiona. 

Attention  is  invited  to  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  56,  Thirtieth  Congress, 
first  session,  "Correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Gen- 
erals Scott  and  Taylor,  and  between  Gen.  Scott  and  Mr.  Trist,"  which 
contains  all  the  information  in  possession  of  this  Department  on  the 
subject. 

Very  respectfully, 

Daniel  S.  Lamont, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  John  T.  Moboan, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs^  U,  &  Senate^ 


[ConfidentfaO.] 

War  Department, 
Washington^  April  14^  1847. 
Mjy.  Gen.  Winfield  Soott, 

Commanding  the  Army  of  the  United  States^  Mexico: 

Sir:  The  signal  successes  which  have  attended  our  military  opera- 
tions since  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  would  seem  to  justify 
the  expectation  that  Mexico  will  be  disposed  to  offer  fair  terms  ol 
accommodation.  With  a  view  to  a  result  so  desirable,  the  President 
has  commissioned  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  esquire,  of  the  State  Department, 
to  proceed  to  your  headquarters,  or  to  the  squadron,  as  to  him  may 
seem  most  (X)nvenient,  and  be  in  readiness  to  receive  any  proposed 
which  the  enemy  may  see  fit  to  make  for  the  restoration  of  peace. 

Mr.  Ti'ist  is  clothed  with  such  diplomatic  powers  as  wUl  authorize 
him  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  the  Government  of  Mexico  for  the 
suspension  of  liostiUties.  Should  he  make  known  to  you,  in  writing, 
that  the  e^)ntingency  has  (x^curred  in  consequence  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  willing  that  further  active  military  operations  should  cease, 
you  will  regard  such  notice  as  a  direction  from  the  President  to  suspend 
them  until  further  orders  from  this  Department,  unless  continued  or 
recommenced  by  the  enemy;  but,  in  so  doing,  you  will  not  retire  from 
any  pla(*e  you  may  occupy,  or  abstain  from  any  change  of  position 
which  you  may  deem  nece>sary  to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  troops 
under  your  command,  unless,  On  consultation  with  Mr.  Trist,  a  change 
in  the  position  of  your  forces  should  be  deemed  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  negotiation  for  peace.  Until  hostilities,  as  herein  proposed, 
sliall  be  intermitted,  you  will  continue  to  carry  on  your  operations  with 
energy,  and  push  your  advantages  as  far  as  your  means  will  enable 
you  to  do. 

Mr.  Trist  is  also  the  bearer  of  a  dispjitch  to  the  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Government  of  Mexi(!o,  in  reply  to  one  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  here.  You  will  transmit  that  dispatch  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  Mexican  forces,  with  a  request  that  it  may  be  laid  before 
his  Government,  at  the  same  time  giving  information  that  Mr.  Trist, 
an  oihcer  from  our  Department  for  Foreign  Atlairs,  next  in  rank  to  its 
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chief,  is  at  your  headqaarters,  or  on  board  the  sqnadron,  as  the  case 
may  oe. 

You  will  afford  Mr.  Trist  all  the  accommodation  and  facilities  in  yonr 
power  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  his  mission. 
Yeiy  respectfullyy  your  obedient  servant^ 

W.  L.  Maboy, 
Secretary  of  War, 

P.  S. — Shonld  a  sn8X)ension  of  hostilities  take  place,  you  will  lose  no 
time  in  communicating  the  fact  to  M^j.  Gen.  Taylor. 


V.  AliSO  THE  FOLLOWING  TREATY  OP  EEOIPBOOITY  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  HAWAII,  DATED  AND  SIGNED  THE  20tH  OP 
JULY.  1855,  BUT  WHIOH  WAS  NOT  BATIPIED  BY  THE  SENATE. 

[Oonfldential.    BzeoatiTe,  No.  7.   Special  session.] 

TBEATY    BETWEEN    THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    HIS    MAJESTY    THE 

KING  OP  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

Maroh  9, 1857,  on  motion  by  Mr.  Maaon,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
BelationB;  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  confidence  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  eqnally  animated  by  the  desire  to  strengthen  and 
perpetuate  the  friendly  relations  wfiich  have  heretofore  uniformly  existed 
between  them,  and  to  consolidate  their  commercial  intercourse,  have 
resolved  to  enter  into  a  convention  for  commercial  reciprocity.  For  this 
purpose  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  conferred 
full  powers  on  William  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  and  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islaiids  has  conferred  like  powers  on  the  hon- 
orable William  Little  Lee,  chancellor  and  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  those  islands,  a  member  of  his  Hawaiian  Majesty's  privy  council 
of  state  and  cabinet,  president  of  the  board  of  laud  commissioners,  and 
His  Majesty's  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

And  the  said  plenipotentiaries,  after  having  exchanged  their  full 
powers^  which  were  found  to  be  in  due  form,  have  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing articles: 

Article  I. 

For  and  in  consideration  of  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  by  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  the  next  succeeding  article 
of  this  convention,  and  as  an  equivalent  therefor,  the  United  States  of 
America  hereby  agree  to  admit  all  the  articles  named  in  the  following 
schedule,  the  same  being  the  growth  or  produce  of  the  Hawaiian  Islandg, 
into  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States  of  America  free  of  duty : 

Schedule. 

Muscovado,  brown,  clayed,  and  all  other  ur  refined  s?  gars. 

Sirups  of  sugar;  molasses. 

Coffee;  arrowroot. 

Live  stock  and  animals  of  all  kinds. 

Gotten,  unmanufactured. 

Seeds,  and  vegetables  not  preserved 

Undried  fruits  not  preserved. 
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Poultry;  eggs. 

Plants,  shrubs,  and  trees. 

Pelts;  wool,  unmanufactured* 

Kags. 

Hides,  furs,  skins,  undressed. 

Butter;  tallow. 

Abtiole  IL 

For  and  in  consideration  of  the  rights  and  privileges  grtnted  by  the 
(Jnited  States  of  America  in  the  preceding  article  of  this  conventioii, 
and  as  an  equivalent  therefor.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  hereby  agrees  to  admit  all  the  articles  named  in  the  following- 
schedule,  the  same  being  the  growth  or  produce  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  into  all  the  ports  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  free  of  duty: 

Schedide, 

Flour  of  wheat. 
Fish  of  all  kinds. 
Coal. 

Timber  and  lumber  of  all  kinds,  round,  hewed,  and  8awed|  amnanu- 
factured,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Staves  and  heading. 
Cotton,  unmanufactured. 
Seeds,  and  vegetables  not  preserved. 
Undried  fruits,  not  preserved. 
Poultry;  eggs. 
Plants,  shrubs,  and  trees. 
Pelts;  wool,  unmanufactured. 
Bags. 

Hides,  furs,  skins,  undressed* 
Butter;  tallow. 

Article  HL 

The  evidence  that  articles  proposed  to  be  admitted  into  the  ports  oi 
the  United  States  of  America  or  the  ports  of  the  Hawaiiaa  Islands 
free  of  duty,  under  the  first  and  se^'ond  articles  of  this  convention,  are 
the  growth  or  the  produce  of  the  United  States  of  Anferica  or  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  shall  be  a  certificate  to  that  effect  from  the  Ameri- 
can or  Hawaiian  consul  or  consular  agent  of  the  port  from  which  such 
articles  are  exported,  or,  in  case  there  shall  be  no  such  consul  or  con- 
sular agent  resident  in  such  port,  a  certificate  to  that  ^eot  from  the 
collector  of  the  port. 

Article  IV. 

The  present  convention  shaU  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  law  required 
to  carry  it  into  operation  shall  have  been  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  convention  sh^  have  becm 
approved  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  counciL 
The  convention  shall  remain  in  force  for  seven  years  from  the  date  ttt 
which  it  may  go  into  operation,  and  further,  until  the  expiration  of 
twelve  months  after  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  give 
notice  to  the  other  of  its  wisli  to  terminate  the  same,  each  of  l^e  Ugh 
contracting  parties  being  at  liberty  to  give  such  notice  to  the  other  at 
the  end  of  the  said  term  of  seven  years,  or  at  any  time  tfterwards. 
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Abtiolb  V. 

The  present  eonvention  shall  be  duly  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  at  Honolula  within  eighteen  months  from  the  date 
hereof  or  earlier  if  possible. 

In  mth  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this 
oonyention,  and  have  hereunto  affixed  their  seals. 

Done,  in  triplicate,  in  the  English  language,  in  the  city  of  Wash* 
ington,  this  twentieth  day  of  July,  anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-five. 


W.  L.  Mabcy. 
W.  L.  Leb. 


SEAL.] 
SEAL.] 


(Omfldential.   Bxeentiye,  NaT.    Thirty-fourth  CongroM,  lint  seMioa.] 

€ffik9  PrtMeni  of  the  United  States,  communicating  a  treaty  between  ike  Umited 
Statee  and  the  King  of  the  RatDaiian  Islande, 

Jtaaury  3, 1866,  read  first  time,  and,  on  motion  by  Mr.  Mason,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  ForeiffD  Relations. 
January  10, 1^,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  confidence  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

To  ike  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate  for  consideration,  with  a  view  to  ratification, 
a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  signed  in  Washington,  the  twentieth  day  of  July, 
A.  D.  1855. 

Fbanklin  Pibboe. 

WASHiNaTON,  December  27 j  1855. 


VI.  Also  the  following  report  on  the  physical  pbatubes, 

FACTS  OF  LANDING,  SUPPLIES,  CLIMATE,  DISEASES,  ETC.,  OF  THE 
HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS,  PREPARED  BY  CAPT.  GEORGE  P.  SCRIVEN, 
OF  THE  SIGNAL  CORPS,  ASSISTED  BY  LIEUT.  J.  Y.  MASON  BLUNT, 
OF  THE  FIFTH  CAVALRY,  WITH  THE  ACCOMPANYING  MAPS. 

Bepart  on  the  physical  features^  ports  of  landing^  supplies^  climate^ 

diseases^  etc. 

[Compiled  from  the  beet  available  sourcea  for  the  informatioii  of  the  Army.] 

CONTENTS. 

Page. 

Loeation^  distances  from  the  Pacific  coast 410 

Communications  with  the  United  States 410 

Names,  areas 411 

General  physical  eharaoteristics 411 

Soil 412 

Climate 412,413 

Earthquakes 413 

Population,  characteristics,  religions,  education 413-415 

Laws,  military  forces,  police 415 

Language,  Govemmeut 415,  416 

Business,  currency,  finance,  commerce 416, 417 

Products,  resources,  vegetation 417 

Industries 417 

Diseases   (other  than  leprosy) 418 

ICannarof  life, clothing 418 
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Pajjo. 
Individnal  characteristics  of  islands: 

Oahu 419 

Coast 419 

Interior 419 

Cities,  towns,  and  ports,  Honolula 420-423 

Other  than  Honolulu 423,424 

Hawaii 424 

Coast 424 

Interior 425 

Cities,  towns,  and  ports 426, 427 

Maui 428 

Coast  428 

Interior 429 

Cities,  towns,  and  ports 429, 430 

Kanai 431 

Coast 431 

Interior 431 

Cities,  towns,  and  ports 432, 433 

Molokai 433 

Coast 483 

Interior 433 

Cities,  towns,  and  ports 434 

Lanai 434 

Niihan 434 

Cities,  towns,  and  ports 434, 435 

Kahnlaui 435 

Kanla 435 

Lenna 435 

Molokini 436 

Commuuicatious 436 

Railroads 436 

K(»a<ls 437 

Telegraphs,  telephones 437 

Inter- island  steamers  and  vessels 437 

Leprosy ••• 437-440 

Report  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  lie  between  parallels  18^  50'  and  23^  5'  north 
latitude,  and  between  meridians  154O40'and  161^  50'  west  from  Green- 
wich. A  line  drawn  through  the  axis  of  the  group  would  approximate 
roughly  the  segment  of  a  circle  convex  towards  the  northeast;  the 
chord  connecting  the  most  widely  separated  points  would  have  a  length 
of  about  400  statute  miles. 

Honolulu,  the  capital  and  chief  city,  lies  2,080  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco; approximately  3,800  miles  from  Auckland;  4,500  miles  from  Syd- 
ney; and  4,800  miles  from  Hongkong. 

Mean  time  Honolulu  noon  is  equivalent  to  lOh.  31m.  26s.  Greenwich 
mean  time. 

COMMUNICATIONS  WITH   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

San  Francisco  to  Honolulu. — The  ^it«traita  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship 
Company  and  the  Zealandia  (W.  J.  Irwin)  leave  San  Francisco  and 
return  every  other  Tuesday. 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company's  steamers  Alameda^  Mariposa; 
and  the  Union  Steamship  Company's  steamer  Monowaiy  leave  San  Fran- 
cisco for  New  Zealand  via  Honolulu  once  a  mouth. 

Time. — San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  seven  days. 

Sailing  vessels,  with  good  passenger  accommodations,  ion  regularly 
firom  San  Francisco  to  iionolulu. 
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Sailing  time."  -San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  ten  to  eighteen  days. 

Pacific  mail  steamers^  San  Francisco  to  China  and  Japan,  stop  at 
Honolulu  every  other  trip. 

<^A  new  company  sends  its  first  steamer  this  month  (February,  1893). 
firom  Tacoma  and  Seattle  to  Honolulu.  Steamers  of  the  Occidental 
and  Oriental  line  to  Gliina  and  Japan  [N.  Y.  Tribune,  February  16J  are 
due  to  stop  at  Honolulu." 

Steamers  of  the  Oceanic  and  Pacific  Mail  companies  are  under  the 
United  States  flag. 

POSITION,  AREAS,  AND  aEOaBAPHIOAL  FBATUBES. 

The  strategic  value  of  the  islands  and  their  geographical  position 
are  indicated  on  the  accompanying  chart  (A).  In  general  the  islands 
are  mountainous,  covered  with  verdure,  and  in  parts,  especially  of 
Hawaii,  possessing  very  considerable  areas  of  forest,  whose  vegetation 
is  that  of  the  tropics. 

The  Hawaiian  group  is  composed  of  eight  inhabited,  and  of  four 
uninhabited  islands.  [Ghart  B.]  The  names  and  dimensions  of  the 
inhabited  islands  are: 


Name. 


Hawaii.. 

Oahu 

Maui..,.. 

Kauai... 

Molokai. 

Xjanai  — 

Niihaii.. 

Kahnlani 


Length. 

Breadth. 

MiUs. 

MiUi. 

90 

74 

46 

25 

48 

80 

25 

22 

40 

7 

17 

9 

20 

7 

11 

8 

Area. 


Square  tnflea. 

8,060 

530 

020 

500 

100 

100 

00 

80 


The  first  five  of  these  islands  contain  the  bulk  of  the  population  as 
well  as  tlie  chief  industrievS. 

Three  of  the  four  uninhabited  islands  of  the  group  are  Kaula,  Lenua, 
and  Molokini. 

The  total  area  of  the  inhabited  islands  is  about  6,040  square  miles. 

"All  of  these  islands  are  volcanic.  No  other  rocks  than  volcanic  are 
found  upon  any  of  them,  excepting  a  few  remnants  of  raised  sea  beaches 
composed  of  consolidated  coral  sands.  All  the  larger  ones  are  very 
mountainous. 

"The  culminating  points  of  the  island  Hawaii  are  Mauna  Kea,  13,900 
feet,  and  Mauna  Loa,  13,700  feet,''  the  highest  points  of  the  group. 

"In  general  the  ishnul  group  consists  of  the  suminits  of  a  "gigantic 
submarine  mountain  chain,  projecting  its  loftier  peaks  and  domes  above 
the  water.''  • 

On  the  island  of  Hawaii  the  volcanic  forces  are  still  in  operation;  on 
the  other  islands  they  are  extinct. 

None  of  the  mountains  are  of  suflftcient  height  to  reach  the  line  of 
eternal  snow. 

•  866  Hawaiian  volcanoos,  Capt.  C.  E.  Dutton,  U.  8.  A.  Capt.  (now  Major)  Dntton 
addB:  ''Mauna  Loa  ami  Mauua  Kca,  referred  to  their  trno  bases  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Pacific,  are  therefore  mountainH  not  far  t'ri>ni  30,000  feet  in  heiglit."  Maj  Dutton  18 
frequently  q noted  iu  the  following  paragraphs  relating  to  the  physiciU  oharacter- 
istlM  of  ik.e  iAlauda.    . 
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SOIL. 

^<  Ouly  a  small  proportion  of  the  area  of  the  islands  is  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  dense  population.  The  most  habitable  tracts  are  near  the 
seacoast,  and  only  a  part  or  even  a  small  part  of  these  are  really  fertile. 

^^Tbe  interior  portions  are  mountainous  and  craggy,  with  a  thin  soil, 
admirable  in  a  few  localities  for  pasturage,  but  unit  for  agriculture. 

^^Many  parts  of  the  shore  belt  are  arid  and  almost  barren.  Others 
are  covered  with  lavas  too  recent  to  have  permitted  the  formation  of 
soil,  and  still  others  are  trenched  with  ravines  so  deep  and  abrupt  tiliat 
access  is  difficult. 

'^  Deep  rich  soils  at  altitudes  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar  cane 
probably  farm  less  than  the  fortieth  part  of  the  entire  area. 

^'  Shallower  soils,  however,  are  a  little  more  extensive  and  yield  other 
crops  of  tropical  staples  in  abundance.'' 

OLIMATB. 

The  climate  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  warm  but  salubrioos.  the  tem- 
perature equable,  and  the  sky  usually  clear.  In  the  shade  it  is  never 
hot  and  seldom  chilly,  and  there  is  so  littie  humidity  in  the  air  that  it 
18  rarely  sweltering,  though  during  the  months  of  January,  February, 
and  March  the  wind  blows  strongly  from  the  southwest,  and  the  atmos- 
phere is  damp  and  unpleasant.  After  such  seasons  the  arid  westerly 
slopes  are  clothed  with  verdure  and  the  capacity  of  the  pastures  vastiy 
increased. 

<^Upon  the  islands  themselves  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  almost  as 
maTiy  climates  as  there  are  square  leagues,  and  the  differences  of  cli- 
matic conditions  exhibited  by  localities  separated  only  half  a  dozen 
miles  are  extreme. 

^^  As  a  general  rule  the  windward  sides  are  excessively  rainy,  the  pre- 
cipitation frequently  exceeding  200  inches  in  a  year.  The  leeward  sides 
are  generally  arid,  but  to  this  there  are  some  striking  exceptions  ;  when- 
ever the  land  barrier  is  low  enough  to  permit  the  trade  winds  to  blow 
overit  the  lee  of  the  barrier  is  invariably  dry  and  sometimes  is  as  parched 
and  barren  as  the  sage  plains  of  the  Eocky  Mountains ;  the  winds  throw 
down  their  moisture  copiously  as  they  rise  to  the  dividing  crest  and 
descend  hot  and  dry  :  but  when  the  barrier  is  lofty  enbugh  to  effectually 
oppose  the  drift  of  the  air,  the  lee  becomes  subject  to  the  simple  alter- 
nation of  daily  land  and  sea  breeze.  As  the  sea  breeze  comes  in  and 
ascends  the  slope  it  sends  down  rain ;  as  the  land  breeze  floats  down 
ward  and  outward  it  is  dry  and  clear. 

<<The  sea  breeze  sets  in  a  littie  before  noon  and  the  land  breeze  goes 
out  a  little  before  midnight. 

<<  Relatively  to  human  comfort,  the  climate  is  perfection.  It  is  never 
hot,  and  at  moderate  altitudes  it  is  never  cold.  The  heat  of  summer 
is  never  sufficient  to  bring  lassitude,  and  labor  out  of  doors  is  fkr  more 
tolerable  than  in  the  summer  of  New  England  or  Minnesota." 

When  the  mountains  are  low,  as  in  Oahu,  thjB  rains  extend  over  them 
and  maintain  copious  streams  for  irrigation  of  the  leeward  lands  where 
little  rain  &lls.  Very  much  more  rain  falls  on  the  windward  north- 
east sides  of  the  large  islands.  At  Ililo  in  Hawaii  as  much  as  20  feet 
has  been  measured  in  one  year.  At  Honolulu  the  mean  annual  rain* 
fall  for  five  years  ending  1877  vaiied  from  32-30  to  46*40  iucheSi  fprriikg 
an  average  of  38  inches. 
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Hurricanes  and  t3rplioons  are  said  to  be  infrequent.  There  i&,  how- 
ayer,  at  Elawaibae,  in  the  island  of  Hawaii,  a  wind  called  the  mumuJca 
which  rashes  violently  down  between  the  mountains,  and  is  dangerous 
to  shipping.  When  hurricanes  occur  on  the  island  of  Maui,  great 
damage  to  the  sugar  crop  ensues. 

The  temperature  varies  from  66^  in  winter  to  70^  in  summer  for  the 
early  mornings,  and  attains  an  average  maximum  of  75^  in  the  winter 
and  85^  in  the  summer  for  afternoon  heats. 

There  is  no  rapid,  sudden  change;  cold  or  hot  waves  are  unknown. 

During  the  heat  of  the  day  the  sun -heated  lava  and  rocks  create  a 
strong  draft,  loaded  with  vapor  from  the  ocean;  this  vapor,  at  2,000 
feet  elevation,  forms  a  continuous  cloud  bank,  covering  the  mountains. 

HaU  sometimes  falls  in  the  vicinity  of  Hawaii. 

Table  from  Paeiflo  Coast  Commereial  Record  showing  temperatures  in  Honolulu: 

Mudmnm  temperature  for  1891  in  Honolnln 89^ 

Minimum  temperatare  for  1891  in  Honoluln 54° 

Mudmnm  dair^  range  of  the  year 22<^ 

Ayerage  weekly  maximam  from  Jnly  1,  to  October  1 86P 

Table  from  "  Vistas  of  HawaiV*  showing  temperature  for  1890: 


Data. 


Jvnjuarj  7.. 
Febmary  4. 
March  4.... 

▲pril  1 

May  6 

Jiue3 

Julyl 

Aui^nat  6. . . 
September  2 
October?... 
November  4 
December  2 


6  a.  m. 


67 
68 
66 
67 
69 
73 
73 
72 
72 
76 
71 
69 


1  p.m. 


77 
72 
76 
78 
78 
78 
82 
84 
83 
81 
80 
78 


9  p.m. 


09 
60 
09 
71 
70 
74 
75 
75 
75 
76 
72 
72 


From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  the  climate  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  is  in  general  that  of  a  mild  summer.  The  hottest  months  are 
Jnly  and  August,  when  the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  90^,  but 
this  is  considered  nnusual.  Frost  is  unknown;  rains  are  warm;  and 
the  days  and  nights  are  of  so  nearly  the  same  temperatare  that  litUe 
daily  change  of  clothing  is  necessary. 

EARTHQUAKES. 

Earthquakes  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  islands,  but  they 
usually  have  their  center  of  disturbance  in  Hawaii.  In  the  islands  to 
the  northwestward  the  shocks  are  infrequent  and  feeble.  The  shocks 
are  seldom  of  a  very  alarming  or  destructive  character^  but  small  or 
moderate  tremors  are  frequent. 

POPULATION. 

The  total  population  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1890*  was  89,990,  of 
which  58,714  are  males,  31,276  females. 


*  Stfttesman'o  Year  Book,  1S93. 
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Laieai  official  omnu  of  the  Hawaiian  TslandB, 

[Taken  December  28, 1890.] 
BY  DISTRICTS  AND  ISLANDS. 


Hawflii: 

Hilo 9,935 

Pnua 834 

Kau 2,577 

North  Kona 1,753 

South  Kona 1,812 

North  Kohala 4,303 

South  Kohala 538 

Uamakaa 5, 002 


26,754 
Mani: 

Lahaina 2,113 

Wailukn 6,708 

Hana 3,270 

Makawoo 5,266 


Molokai. 


17,357 
2,632 


Lanai 174 

Oaha: 

Honoliilu 22,907 

Ewa 2,155 

Waianae 908 

Waialua 1,286 

Eoolaaloa 1,444 

Koolaapoko 2,499 

31^194 
Kanai: 

Waimea 2,523 

Niihau 216 

Koloa 1,755 

Kawaihau 2,101 

Hanalei 2,472 

Lihae 2,792 


11,859 


BY  NATIONALITY— 1890  AND  1884  COMPARBD. 


Natives 

Half  castes 

Chiiiene 

AnuTicans 

Hawniian-bom,  foreign  par- 

eut>4 

Japaue.se 


1800. 


84,430 
0,186 

15, 301 
1,928 

7,495 
12,860 


1884. 


40,014 
4,218 

17,937 
2,066 

2.040 
116 


Norwegian 

Britons 

Portnguese 

Germans 

French 

Other  foreigners 
Polynesian 


1880. 


im 


227 

888 

1,344 

1,282 

8,602 

9,377 

1,034 

1,600 

70 

192 

419 

416 

B88 

9M 

Total  population  1890 8 

Total  population  1884 80,678 

Population  by  nationality  and  sex  of  the  Hawaiian  UlandB,  and  also  of  the  prinoipal  tawm" 

ship  districta. 

[Compiled  flrom  the  latest  cenaos,  1890.] 


Nationalities. 


NativcH,  males 

f«-iuales 

Half-cnnt<*t},  males 

females 

Chi  ncH(>,  males 

females 

Hawaiian-bom,  foreign  pareutn,  males. . 

females 

Americans,  roalofl 

females 

British,  maleH 

females 

Germans,  male** 

fetnnloH 

French,  male« 

feinulen 

Portnguese.  males 

females 

Japanese,  malen 

females 

Norwegians,  males 

females 

Polynesians,  malm 

feinalci) 

All  others,  males 

females 

Total 


Honolnla, 
Oahu. 


4,494 

4,068 

1,257 

1,346 

8,950 

457 

1, 250 

1.236 

767 

431 

529 

267 

261 

106 

25 

23 

933 

799 

277 

111 

65 

21 

49 

23 

151 

22 


Wailukn, 
Mani. 


1,260 

1,178 

267 

248 

1, 202 

33 

254 

215 

65 

23 

53 

5 

29 

5 

7 


402 

326 

842 

183 

31 

11 

22 

14 

86 

32 


22,907 


6,708 


Lahaiua, 
Mani. 


687 

699 

199 

101 

89 

5 

41 

39 

15 

11 

7 

4 

7 


29 

24 

249 

40 


83 

22 

15 

8 

7 

27 

2 

2,113 


Hilo, 
HawaiL 


1,076 

900 

175 

189 

1,264 

19 

537 

513 

90 

27 

68 

16 

27 

7 

4 


Lihne, 
Kauai. 


411 

810 

49 

61 

847 

9 

203 

177 

U 

7 

8 

1 

168 

106 


860 

686 

2,703 

708 


9066 


287 

195 

863 

60 

6 

6 

28 

17 

M 

8 


8,718 


Popala* 

tion  whole 

islandis. 


18,864 

16,072 

8,0K5 

8,101 

14,552 

779 

8,909 

8,686 

1,298 

69U 


729 


46 

84 

4,770 

8,838 

10.079 

8,281 

156 

78 

40i 

184 

m 
a 


88,181 


f 
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OHABAOTEBISTIOS,  RELIGION,  EDUOATIOB. 

The  natives  are  a  good-temi)ered,  light- hearted^  pleasure- loving  peo- 
ple. It  is  probable  that  little  difficulty  is  found  m  governing  them  as, 
of  themselves,  they  are  not  inclined  to  turbulence  nor  disposed  to 
revolt  against  any  form  of  government.  Like  children,  they  are  easily 
led  and  controlled.  Even  when  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  discovered, 
the  i>eople  were  by  no  means  savages,  but  had  an  organized  state  of 
society.  After  discovery,  civilization  made  progress  as  rapidly,  it  is 
said,  with  these  people  as  with  the  Japanese;  and  in  twenty-five  years 
after  the  landing  of  the  missionaries  (1820),  the  whole  people  had,  in  a 
great  measure  become  Americanized.  But  today,  except  politically  as 
the  one- time  owners  of  the  islands,  the  natives  are  but  an  unimportant 
element  of  the  people  and  their  consent  or  opposition  could  have  but 
little  influence  upon  the  course  of  events.  They  are  a  peace-loving 
race,  and,  in  a  military  sense,  are  not  worth  consideration,  but  they  are 
brave  individually  and  make,  it  is  said,  excellent  seamen.  Little  resist- 
ance could  be  anticipated  from  them  even  in  defense  of  their  country. 

BELiaiON. 

All  forms  of  religion  are  tolerated.  According  to  the  latest  statis- 
tics there  are: 

Protestants 29,685 

Roman  Catholics 20,072 

Monnons 3,576 

HebrewSyless  than 100 

EDUCATION. 

Education  is  general. 

There  are  178  schools,  with  10,000  pupils,  of  whom  5,559  are  natives 
and  1,673  half-castes.  In  1890-'92  $320,922  was  allotted  for  public 
instruction.  (Sum  allotted  for  public  instruction,  1892-'94,  $210,600. 
Statesman's  Year  Book,  1893.) 

LAWS 

The  laws  are  modeled  on  those  of  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
supreme  court  of  justice,  and,  in  addition,  circuit  Judges  and  justices 
of  the  peace. 

MILITARY  FOECES  AND  POLICE. 

The  military  forces  authorized  by  law  consist  of  the  household 
guards,  fixed  at  (55  men.  It  is  reported  that  all  but  16  of  these  men 
have  been  discharged,  that  number  being  retained  as  a  guard  for  the 
deposed  queen  (February,  1893).  Volunteer  military  organizations 
are  prohibited  by  law. 

There  is  also  an  organized  police  force. 

LANGUAGE. 

The  language  is  very  largely  made  up  of  vowels,  giving  to  the  spoken 
tongue  a  pleasant  liquid  sound  somewhat  difficult  to  acquire.  The 
consonants  aH  have  the  English  sound,  the  vowels  that  of  the  German 
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vowels,  except  t,  which  is  the  same  as  the  German  ie,    ^Riere  are  no 
Bileiit  letters  iu  the  written  Hawaiian  language. 
English  is  very  generally  spoken  throughout  the  groux^ 

GOVERNMENT. 

Under  the  great  chief  Eamehameha  the  islands  of  the  Hawaiian 
group  became  consolidated  into  a  kingdom  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  and  continued,  with  occasional  interference  from 
European  powers,  as  an  independent  nation  under  the  rule  of  the 
descendents  of  the  first  great  chief. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  Government  was  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  ruled  by  a  queen  aided  by  a  cabinet  consisting  of 
4  ministers,  and  by  a  legislature  composed  of  24  members  of  the  house 
of  nobles  and  24  representatives.  These,  with  the  ministers,  made  a 
total  of  52.  Members  of  both  houses  were  elected  by  a  popular  vote. 
An  educational  qualification  was  necessary  for  all  voters,  and  a  prop- 
erty (jualification  for  electors  for  nobles.  In  January  of  this  year  the 
revolution  occurred  which  resulted  in  the  present  Provisional  Qoyeni- 
ment. 

BUSINESS. 

Business  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  foreigners,  principal^ 
Americans,  British,  Germans,  and  Ghinamen.  Many  of  the  principal 
offices  are  filled  by  foreigners  or  by  native-bom  whiteSb 

OURRBNOY. 

Gold  and  silver  coins  of  all  nations  are  current  as  legal  tender  at 
real  or  nominal  value.  From  1884  only  United  States  gold  coins  have 
been  legal  tender  for  more  than  $10;  no  paper  money  exists  excepting 
in  form  of  treasury  certificates  for  coin  deposited* 


FINANCE.^ 


Tlie  budget  is  (was)  voted  for  a  biennial  period.  The  following  table 
shows  the  revenue  and  expenditures  in  dollars  for  the  last  five  finftnoial 
periods: 


1882-'84. 

1884-'80. 

$3. 010. 656 
2.9^8,722 

1886-'88. 

188fr-'90. 

lM0.*9t. 

$3,092,085 
2,210,406 

$4,812,576 
4,712,285 

$3,632,197 
8,250,510 

$A,408,«I 

Ex nAnil itures  .............>•••• 

4,0WkWl 

The  revenue  is  laigely  derived  from  customs  ($1,204,306, 18MM02) 
and  internal  taxes  ($903,495,  1890-'92),  while  the  largest  item  oi 
expenditure  was  for  the  interior  ($1,641,848,  1890-^92).  The  debt» 
March,  1892,  was: 

Bonded  debt $2,814,000 

Duo  depositors' poBtal-savings  bank •••••••        906^  Itf 

Interest  varies  from  5  to  12  per  cent. 


*  Stateaman't  Year  Book,  189S. 
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OOMMEBOB — ^EXPOBTS  AJW  IMPORTS. 

Sagar  and  rice  are  the  staple  indnstries,  while  coffee,  hides,  bananas, 
and  wool  are  also  exi)orted. 
The  following  table  shows  the  commerce  and  shipping  for  five  years: 


1800 

iflii 


Imports. 


$i,  044, 000 
4, 541. 000 
6,439,000 
6,082,000 
7,480,000 


KatiTe 
porta. 


10,485,000 
11,631,000 
14,040.000 
13.143,000 
10,260.000 


Customs 
reoeipta. 


0695,000 
546,000 
550,000 
606,000 
660.000 


Ships  en- 


254 
246 

288 
295 
310  ! 


Tonnaga. 


210,703 
221,148 
223.567 
230.120 
284,156 


274, 983, 580 

4,900,450 

116,660 

97,119 


The  chief  exports  in  1891  were: 

Sugar pojondB.. 

Bioe do 

Bananas bunchee.. 

Wool poundB. 

The  imports  are  mainly  groceries,  provisions,  clothing,  grain,  timber, 
machinery,  hardware,  and  cotton  goods. 
ITinelfy-one  per  cent  of  the  trade  is  with  the  United  States.* 

PBODUOTS,  BEBOUBOES,  VEGETATION. 

Besides  sngar  and  rice,  the  staple  products,  coffee,  bananas,  oranges, 
and  other  finiits  are  largely  grown.  Food  products  are  abundant, 
especially  of  the  kind  suitable  to  a  hot  climate. 

l^e  native  food  consists  largely  of  the  taro  plant,  of  which  the  best 
varieties  are  grown  in  shallow  ponds  of  fresh  water.  It  is  stated  that 
about  40  square  feet  of  taro  will  yield  enough  to  supply  one  man  for 
a  year,  this  being  his  principal  food.  From  this  plant  is  made  the  jpoi, 
which  is  the  ordinary  food  of  the  Kanaka. 

The  sweet  potato  grows  even  amongst  the  rocks  and  flourishes 
abundantly  in  good  soil,  while  the  common  potato  sometimes  grows 
wdL  though  is  often  i]\jured  by  worms. 

Wheat  and  com  are  grown;  the  former  was  once  cultivated  for 
export.  Flour  is  made,  but  it  is  said  that  the  islands  now  receive  all 
their  cereal  products  from  California. 

The  quality  of  the  colfee  raised  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  choicest. 

The  climate  is  also  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  long  staple 
sea-island  cotton;  but  as  this  variety  must  be  picked  by  hand  the  high 
price  of  labor  in  the  islands  renders  its  culture  unprofitable. 

Tropical  fruits  of  nearly  all  kinds  grow  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
the  orange,  lemon,  lime,  mango,  pineapple,  chirimoya  or  custard  apple, 
the  alligator  pear,  pomegranate,  and  guava,  all  of  which  are  exotic. 

The  banana  is  indigenous,  and  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  fruits; 
besides  it  there  are  the  ohia  apple — a  fruit  peculiar  to  the  Pacific 
islands,  soft,  juicy,  and  mildy  acid — many  varieties  of  palms,  the 
dioicest  trees  of  India,  the  caoutchouc,  the  papaya,  the  traveler's  tree 
of  Madagascar,  and  other  foreign  plants. 

INDnSTBIES. 

"The  chief  industry  of  the  islands  is  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane. 
For  this  the  soil  (although  the  area  is  limited)  seems  better  adapted 

^Statetman's  Year  Book,  1893. 

S.  Doc.  231,  pt  6 27 
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than  any  other  in  the  world.  The  yield  will  average  about  6,000 
pounds  of  sugar  to  the  acre,  and  choice  fields  sometimes  yield  twice 
that  amount.  Large  amounts  of  American  capital  have  heen  invested 
in  the  plantations  and  in  the  accessory  (commerce.'' 

Large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  are  found.  These  animals 
are  raised  chiefly  for  their  wool  and  hides.  On  the  island  of  Lanai 
great  flocks  of  sheep  pasture,  while  in  Hawaii  considerable  numbers  of 
wild  cattle  are  still  found  in  the  mountains;*  wild  goats  and  wild  hogs 
also  exist  in  great  numbers,  and  it  is  said  that  wUd  horses  and  asses 
are  also  found. 

DISEASES  (OTHEB  THAN  LBPBOST). 

It  is  asserted  that  diseases,  other  than  leprosy,  are  not  as  trouble- 
some as  in  most  places  considered  healthful.  Malarial  fevers  are 
thought  to  be  infrequent,  nevertheless  in  the  monthly  table  (March, 
1891)  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  for  the  year,  89,  is  recorded  as  due 
to  "fever." 

Consumption  (probably  imported  cases)  comes  next  with  74;  '^old 
age"  next  with  59.  Amongst  the  other  more  important  causes  of  death 
are  diarrhea,  29;  dysentery,  15.  From  diseases  of  the  liver  but  2  died, 
while  25  died  of  disease  of  the  heart. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  diseiises  common  to  the  tropics — 
fever  and  stomach  troubles — are  to  be  guarded  against.  Bheumatism 
is  prevalent  in  many  of  the  damper  localities;  smallpox  occasionally 
appears;  and  measels  has  on  one  or  two  occasions  carried  off  many  of 
the  nativee,  owing  to  their  manner  of  life,  but  this  disease  is  now  easily 
controlled  when  it  makes  its  appearance.  Lung  and  chest  troubles  are 
almost  unknown  to  natives  of  the  islands.  In  fact,  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
are  regions  of  unusual  healthfulness. 

The  general  health  of  the  natives  is  steadily  improving;  leprosy, 
now  largely  under  medical  control,  is  gradually  being  stamped  out. 
i  See  Leprosy.) 

MANNER  OF  LIFE,   CLOTHING. 

The  whites  live,  of  course,  much  as  they  live  at  home,  and  usually  in 
woU  c(mstructed  houses  of  European  style.  The  natives  live  as  a  rule 
in  grass  huts,  upon  native  food,  largely  taro  and  fruit,  and  wear  clothing 
of  light  cotton  stuff,  a  straw  hat,  but  shoes  rarely. 

Woolens  are  not  in  general  use,  but  very  light  flannels  are  recom- 
mended for  strangers  at  all  seasons. 

At  night  blankets  are  rarely  needed,  but  a  light  blanket  is  often  com- 
fortable.   Houses  have  no  fii'eplaces. 

For  troops  clothing  for  all  seasons  should  be  light  flannel  drawers 
and  shirts,  wide  straw  bats  or  helmets,  and  the  light  quality  of  outer 
garments  issued  to  troops  on  the  southern  stations. 

Anii)le  tentage  should  be  provided  for  use  in  localities  where  heavy 
and  sudden  rainfalls  are  frequent,  and  light  blankets  should  be  carriedL 

The  ration  should  be  8uit.ed  tiO  the  requirements  of  a  warm  dimatA. 


'Denodnded  from  the  animalB  introdaoed  by  Vanooaver  in  1782. 
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nmiriDUAL  chabactertsttcs  of  the  eight  inhabited  islands 

OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  GROUP, 

Island  op  Oahu  (Map  C). 

This  island  has  the  form  of  au  irregaiar  quadrangle;  it  lies  23  miles 
northwest  of  the  nearest  island  of  the  groap,  Molokai.  Length  about 
46,  breadth  about  25  miles. 

OahUy  though  not  the  largest,  is  the  most  important  of  the  Hawaiian 
group,  as  it  contains  Honolulu,  the  capital,  chief  seaport,  and  principal 
city. 

OocLst. — The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef 
often  half  a  mile  wide. 

The  windward  side  of  the  island  presents  a  gigantic  cliff  hai'dly  acces- 
sible, except  at  one  point  reached  by  a  road  cut  with  great  labor  from 
the  mountain  side;  but  the  leeward  side  descends  from  the  mountain 
to  the  sea  in  very  moderate  slopes  deeply  cut  by  ravines. 

The  northeastern  coast  of  the  island  is  generally  a  rugged  plateau 
descending  by  gentle  slopes  to  the  water.  When  viewed  from  the 
ocean,  this  coast  appears  to  be  formed  of  detached  hills  rising  steeply 
and  covered  with  woods.  The  intervening  valleys  are  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  From  the  southeast  extremity  of  the  island,  called  Makapuu 
Point,  to  the  Mokapu  Peninsula,  the  coast  is  often  marked  by  scattered 
islets  and  rocks;  and  beyond,  the  peninsula  is  indented  by  a  con- 
siderable bay  extending  to  Kaoio  Point,  thence  to  Kahuku,  the  northern 
point  of  Oahu.  Along  this  part  of  the  coast  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land, 
varying  from  a  half  to  2  miles  in  breadth,  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  has  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains. 

From  Kahuku  to  the  village  of  Waimea  lies  a  level  plain  from  2  to  6 
miles  wide,  and  but  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  good 
pasture,  and  at  many  of  its  freiiuent  holes  and  crevices  may  be  seen 
streams  of  clear  and  cool  fresh  water  making  their  subterranean  way 
from  the  mountains  to  the  outlets  in  the  sea  below  low-water  mark. 

The  southwest  side  of  the  island  is  composed  cbietiy  of  craggy  moun- 
tains, some  descending  abrui)tly  to  the  sea,  others  terminating  a  small 
distance  from  it ;  thence  a  low  border  of  laud  extends  to  a  shore  formed 
by  sandy  beaches,  bounded  by  rocks  on  which  the  surf  beats  heavily. 

The  southwest  extremity  is  Laeloa,  or  Barber  Point;  thence  the  shore 
continues  low,  flat,  and  covered  with  bushes  to  the  entrance  of  Pearl 
Biver,  about  12  miles  from  Honolulu. 

Some  of  the  land  in  this  vicinity  is  of  extreme  fertility. 

Interior. — Two  parailel  ranges  of  hills  traverse  Oahu  from  southeast 
to  northwest,  sei)arated  by  a  low  plain.  The  highest  point  is  Kauia, 
4,060  feet,  in  the*  west  range.  The  east  range  is  much  longer  than  the 
other,  and  its  ridge  is  very  broken;  lateral  spurs  extend  from  many 
ravines  on  the  land  side,  but  for  30  miles  on  the  other  side  the  range 
presents  to  the  sea  a  nearly  vertical  wall  without  a  break.  There  are 
few  craters  in  the  loftier  heiglits;  volcanic  activity  seems  to  have  ceased; 
but  several  groups  of  small  cones  with  craters,  some  of  lava,  some  of 
tufa,  exist.  Valleys  are  numerous,  with  lateral  ravines,  in  which  water 
courses  and  cascades  are  found. 

A  chain  of  mountains  rises  near  the  center  of  the  east  part  of  the 
island  to  3,175  feet,  and  descends  near  the  middle  into  the  Ewa  Plain, 
which  divides  this  range  from  the  distant  and  elevated  mountains  that 
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rise  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  southwest  shore.  The  Ewa  Divide  lies  6 
miles  west  of  Honolulu.  This  Ewa  Plain  is  nearly  20  miles  in  length 
from  Pearl  River  to  Waialua,  and  in  some  parts  is  9  or  10  miles  across; 
its  soil  is  fertile,  and  watered  by  a  number  of  rivulets  running  along 
deep  water  courses  emptying  into  the  sea. 

Plain  of  Uonolulu. — This  plain  is  some  10  miles  in  length,  and  in 
some  parts  2  miles  in  width  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

The  whole  plain  is  covered  with  rich,  alluvial  soils,  in  places  2  or  3 
feet  deep.  Under  this  lie  volcanic  ashes  and  cinders  14  to  16  feet  deep, 
resting  on  a  stratum  of  solid  nonvolcanic  rock,  a  kind  of  sediment 
deposited  by  the  sea,  in  which  branches  of  white  coral,  bones  of  flsh 
and  animals,  and  several  varieties  of  marine  shells  have  been  found. 
A  number  of  wells  have  been  dug  to  a  depth  of  12  to  13  feet  in  the 
su])stratum  of  rock,  always  reaching  good  clear  water,  which,  though 
free  from  salt  or  brackish  taste,  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide. 

Inland  from  Waikiki,  near  Honolulu,  and  reached  by  the  Punahou 
road,  lies  the  Manoa  Yalley,  whose  upper  portion  divides  into  numerous 
canyons. 

There  is  a  broad  valley  called  Nuuanu,  bounded  by  a  mountain  wall 
20  miles  in  length,  which  rises  from  the  green,  rolling  plain  below. 

Less  than  5  miles  from  Honolulu,  in  a  westerly  direction,  lies  the 
valley  of  Moanalua.  Here  are  fine  rice  fields,  cocoanut  groves,  and 
fish  ponds. 

In  the  district  of  Waianae  the  bases  of  the  mountain  lie  farther  from 
the  sea  and  a  narrow  valley,  presenting  a  fertile  and  cultivated  aspect, 
seems  to  wind  for  some  distance  through  hills. 

In  the  Waialua  bay  district  the  soil  is  sandy  and  poor,  but  a  short 
distance  inshore  an  agreeable  change  takes  place. 

CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  PORTS,  OAHU. 

Honolulu, 

Honolulu  is  the  capital  and  principal  port  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Oahu,  on  a  narrow  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  eastern  range  of  mountains. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  around  Honolulu,  as  seen  from  the  roads, 
is  barren;  and  the  phiin  on  which  the  town  stands  is  destitute  of  ver- 
dure. This  plain  extends  east  and  west  from  the  town,  while  behind  it 
tlie  land  rises  gradually  towards  the  Nuuanu  Valley.  Several  crater- 
shaped  hills  are  in  sight,  one  of  which,  named  Punch  Bowl  Hill,  498 
feet  high,  lies  close  to  the  northeast  side  of  the  town. 

The  central  part  of  Honolulu  consists  of  regularly  laid  out  streets, 
on  either  side  of  which  stand  houses  and  warehouses  of  European  style, 
frequently  placed  within  spacious,  inclosed  gardens.  The  outer  por- 
tions of  the  town  are  chietiy  composed  of  grass  huts  inhabited  by 
natives.     Honolulu  would,  probably,  burn  easily  to  the  ground. 

Amongst  the  princi])al  buildings  are  the  spacious  Government  houses, 
in  which  all  the  public  offices  are  inclosed,  the  King's  palace,  a  fort, 
two  hospitals,  several  churches  and  chapels  belonging  to  the  different 
reIi<j:ious  denominations,  custom  house,  sailors'  home,  and  several 
schools. 

Hospitals. — There  is  a  quarantine  hospital  on  the  west  side  of  the 
tiarbor,  and  a  good  general  h()si)ital  to  which  sailors  and  others  are 
admitted  at  $1.25  per  diem. 

Shops. — There  are  foundries,  workshops,  and  shipyards,  where  oon- 
ftiderable  repairs  can  be  effected^ 
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Patent  slip, — A  patent  slip  has  been  constructed  by  the  Government 
on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor  opposite  the  outer  light- house.  This  slip 
can  take  a  vessel  of  1,700  tons. 

The  harbor  is  formed  by  an  opening  in  the  coral  reef,  about  150  yards 
wide  at  the  entrance  and  300  yards  wide  off  the  town,  and  rather  more 
than  a  mile  in  length.  Though  small  it  is  capable  of  accommodating 
a  good  number  of  vessels.    Depth  on  bar  is  30  feet. 

Wharves. — ^The  railway  crosses  the  flats  on  the  north  side  of  the  har- 
bor and  terminates  at  two  wharves,  with  19  feet  of  water  alongside 
each  of  them.    The  west  wharf  is  used  by  ships. 

There  is  in  the  harbor  altogether  1,900  feet  of  wharf  frontiige,  with  a 
depth  of  21^  feet,  and  700  feet  with  depths  of  from  17  to  19  feet,  and 
about  1,200  feet  with  less  depth. 

Tides. — The  tidal  streams  are  regular,  running  six  hours  each  way. 
The  flood  is  to  the  westward.    Springs  rise  from  2^  to  3  feet. 

iSiijpjp{te«.— Supplies  of  all  kinds  are  plentiful.    Beef,  mutton,  fowls, 
eggs,  vegetables,  and  fruit  can  be  obtained  at  moderate  prices. 
.  Water  can  be  procured  from  the  shore  in  a  tank.    It  is  good,  but  very 
expensive,  even  in  the  inner  anchorage  being  $2.50  a  ton.    This  for 
ships. 

Implements  and  building  materials  (with  the  exception  of  timber, 
which  is  good  and  moderate  in  price)  are  excessively  costly  in  Hono- 
lulu. The  demand  for  and  sale  of  articles  required  for  the  equipment 
of  ships  have  greatly  diminished. 

Probably  material  for  repair  of  arms,  equipments,  and  munitions  of 
troops  could  be  obtained  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all. 

Water  and  lighting, — Honolulu  has  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent 
water — ^pure,  free  from  limestone  or  alkali,  soft,  and  adapted  to  all  the 
uses  of  the  city.  It  is  brought  from  reservoirs  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
lovely  Nuuanu  Valley,  and  conveyed  by  pipes  through  the  business 
and  principal  residence  districts.  '  The  city  is  lighted  by  electricity, 
the  power  for  the  generation  of  which  is  derived  from  the  reservoirs 
referred  to.  Both  the  water  and  lighting  systems  are  controlled  by  the 
Government. 

Coal. — Welsh  or  Australian  coal  of  good  quality  can  be  obtained  from 
European  Arms.  About  15,000  tons  is  the  quantity  generally  kept  in 
stock. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Honolulu  is  generally  very  pleasant  and 
healthfril,  especially  when  the  northeast  trade  wind  ])revails.  The 
southerly  and  southwesterly  winds  are  called  by  the  natives  the  "  sick 
winds,''  because  they  are  followed  by  small  ailments,  gastric  maladies, 
and  intermittent  fevers,  as  is  the  case  with  the  sirocco  in  Europe. 

The  following  table*  gives  meteorological  observations  taken  at 
Honolulu,  1876: 


IConthB. 


Juiaary , 

Febmary ^. 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aagnst 

September 


Mean  thermometer. 

Rain 
days. 

Prevailing  winda. 

Noon. 

Midnight 

78 

70 

16 

NE.,  force  8,  maximmn. 

78 

09 

10  !  NE.,  force  3,  average. 

75 

72 

15 

S.,  force  3,  calm  at  ni^ht. 

77 

71 

15 

NE.,  force  4,  light  at  night 

79 

72 

11 

NE.,  force  4. 

80 

73 

5 

NE.,  force  3. 

80 

75 

18 

NE.,  calm  at  night 

8U 

76 

15 

NE. 

81 

75 

5 

NE.,  21  days ;  SB.,  9  days. 

*  Paoifio  ifllandB.     Sailing  direotions.    Admiralty, 
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The  barometer  gCDerally  falls  below  30  during  southerly  winds. 

Population. — Honolulu  ha«  apoi)ulation  of  23,000  or  24,000,  of  varioaa 
nationalities,  consisting  principally  of  whites,  natives,  Chinese,  and 
l^ortuguese.  Of  these  the  whites  are  the  controlling  element  in  com- 
mercial, manufacturing,  and  general  affairs,  though  there  are  several 
business  houses  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  The  Portuguese  are 
cliiotiy  engaged  in  manual  labor. 

The  most  intelligent  class  of  Hawaiians  are  employed  in  government 
or  commercial  positions;  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  natives  some  are 
laborers;  others  exist  by  Ushing,  farming,  and  various  occupations. 

Of  the  whites,  Americans  or  those  of  American  descent  largely  pre- 
dominate in  numbers  and  influence,  though  those  of  German  and 
British  extraction  are  very  prominent. 

llorsesy  carriages^  etc, — Hacks  are  very  common  in  Honolulu.  They 
are  stationed  at  the  corners  of  all  the  main  thoroughfares,  and  the  fare 
to  any  part  of  the  city  is  25  «ents.  The  horses  in  use  are  said  to  be 
superior  to  those  of  many  large  cities.  There  are  four  livery  stables, 
well  equipped  with  saddle  and  carriage  animals. 

Hotels. — The  Koyal  Hawaiian  has  accommodations  for  150  guests, 
electric  lights,  electric  bells,  water  from  artesian  wells;  Eagle  hotel : 
Arlington;  Waikiki  Villa,  at  Waikiki,  3  miles  from  Honolulu,  conneotea 
by  tram  cars  from  Honolulu. 

Tram  cars. — About  12  or  14  miles  of  tram-car  lines  exist.  These  cars 
are  drawn  by  mules  or  horses.    The  cars  are  of  American  make. 

Telephones. — ^There  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  system  of  telephonic 
communication;  two  companies;  rates  low;  1,3(K)  telephones  in  use. 

Public  buildings. — tolani  Palace,  in  King  street,  said  to  have  cost 
$500,000. 

Aliiolani  hall,  the  main  Grovemment  building,  in  which  the  Legisla- 
ture'meets.  ^ 

The  Queen's  hospital,  intended  for  the  relief  of  afflicted  Hawaiians 
of  both  sexes,  gratis. 

The  opera  house,  seating  capacity  1,000. 

The  Lunalilo  home,  a  home  for  aged  Hawaiians. 

The  insane  asylum,  from  60  to  75  inmates. 

The  Oahu  jail.  Prisoners  are  required  to  do  road  work  and  other 
labor  in  and  around  Honolulu. 

The  fish  market. 

The  Royal  Mausoleum. 

Honolulu  Free  Library,  contains  10,000  volumes,  on  general  subjects. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building. 

Post  office  building. 

Police  station  house  for  the  reception  of  petty  oft'enders. 

Current  publications. — ^Pacific  Commercial  Advertiser,  frequency  of 
publication  unknown. 

The  Hawaiian  Gazette,  a  weekly  publication. 

The  Kuokoa,  a  weekly  publication. 

The  Bulletin,  an  evening  daily. 

Kii  Ijco,  native,  daily  and  weekly. 

Holomua,  native,  weekly. 

Elele,  native,  weekly. 

Monthly  publications. — ^The  Friend,  The  Anglican  Ohorchman,  The 
Planter's  Monthly,  The  Paradise  of  the  PaciHo. 

A  Tourist's  Guide  is  issued  annually. 

The  Hawaiian  AunuaL 
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The  Hawaiian  Gazette  Publishing  Ck)mpany  possesses  a  very  com- 
plete printing  establishment. 

Manufacturing. — Honolulu  Iron  Works,  incorporated  1877.  l^umber 
of  hands  employed,  usually  about  200.  This  institution  is  said  to  be 
equipped  with  excellent  appliances  in  all  its  departments. 

Honolulu  Steam  Bice  MilU — Large  quantities  of  rice  milled  for  home 
and  foreign  use. 

Hawaiia/n  Carriage  ManufaMuring  Company. — ^Manufacture  to  order 
and  attend  to  all  kmds  of  repairing;  deal  in  and  keep  on  hand  wagon 
makers'  supplies. 

Hopper^a  Planing  Mill  and  Iron  Works. — ^Extensive  plant,  said  to 
execute  all  kinds  of  work  in  wood  and  iron. 

Enterprise  Planing  Mill. — Sash,  doors,  etc, 

Lucas  Bros. — Sash,  doors,  etc. 

Hawaiian  Oaaette. — Bookbinding,  etc. 

Press  Publishing  Company. — WeU  equipped  printing  house. 

Tahiti  Lemonade  Works. — For  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  aerated 
waters. 

Another  establishment  of  the  same  kind. 

The  usual  number  of  blacksmith  and  wagon  shops,  cooperages,  etc. 

Banking  houses. — Bishop  &  Co. ;  Claus  Spreckles  &  Co.,  whose  Oadi- 
fomia  correspondent  is  tbe  Anglo-California  bank. 

G^ie  mercantile  houses  are  numerous. 

OITIBS  OF  OAHU  (OTHEB  THAN  HONOLULXJ). 

Kanehoe^  in  the  Kulau  district,  the  principal  place  on  its  side  of  the 
island,  situated  near  Waialai  harbor,  just  beneath  the  Pali,  back  of 
Honolulu.  Ko  details  of  settlement.  The  climate  here  is  cooler  by  a 
few  degrees  than  on  the  leeward  side,  and  frequent  showers  keep  up 
the  verdure. 

Waialuaj  a  large  village,  lies  at  the  northern  end  of  the  plain  which 
separates  the  two  ranges  of  mountains.    No  details. 

Waian^e^  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  southwest  coast  of  the  island, 
a  village  lying  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  in  a  narrow  valley,  fertile 
and  cultivated.  The  shore  here  forms  a  small  sandy  bay,  and  on  the 
southern  side,  between  two  high  rocky  precipices,  in  a  grove  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  stands  the  village. 

Pearl  City,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  is  a  large,  irregu- 
larly-shaped lagoon  or  inlet,  greatly  cut  up  by  projecting  points  and 
islands.  •  This  is  Puuloa  Kiver  and  Pearl  Lochs,  where  the  United 
States  Government  has  acquired  certain  rights.*  On  the  west  side  of 
the  channel  lies  Puuloa  village,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  are  large 
salt  works.  Along  the  inshore  side  of  the  Pearl  Lochs  is  a  strip  of 
very  fertile  land  of  variable  breadth,  part  of  which  is  under  cultivation; 
behind  the  land  rises  gradually  to  the  Ewa  plain. 

Pearl  City  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  spots  on  the  island, 
made  accessible  by  the  building  of  the  Oahu  Bailroad.    It  is  situated 

*In  1887  a  treaty  between  Hawaii  and  the  United  States  was  made  which  agreed 
that,  on  condition  of  the  remission  of  duties  on  certain  articles  of  Hawaiian  produce, 
the  United  States  was  ceded  the  exchisive  right  to  establish  and  fortify  a  uaval  sta- 
tion in  the  Hawaiian  Islunds.    Pearl  Harbor  was  designated  as  the  station. 

In  1889  an  enlargement  of  the  treaty  provisions,  so  as  to  confer  special  advantages 
npon  both  parties,  was  proposed  by  the  United  States.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
cession  of  a  naval  station  be  perpetual  as  weU  as  ezolosive.  Another  provision  waa 
proposed,  viz,  to  allow  the  United  States  to  land  troops  in  Hawaii  whenever  neces- 
sary to  preserve  order.  These  provisions  have  not  so  lar  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
ihe  United  States. 
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in  the  midst  of  a  highly  prodactive  and  fertile  district,  12  miles  distant 
from  Honolulu,  and  is  now  a  beautiful  town,  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  pure  artesian  water,  with  wide  streets,  a  substantial  station,  and 
several  modern  residences  already  built,  and  with  improvements  going 
on  as  rapidly  as  a  large  force  of  workmen  can  push  them  to  completion. 

Tlie  Oabu  Land  and  Railroad  Company  founded  the  town. 

Water  supply. — Pearl  City  is  said  to  have  facilities  for  supplying 
10,000  inhabitants.  There  is  now  an  artesian  well  which  flows  to  a 
height  of  28  feet,  and  has  a  capacity,  when  pumped,  of  2,000,000  gallons 
per  day.  The  water  from  this  well  will  be  pumped  into  a  reservoir  100 
feet  high,  and  be  used  to  supply  the  peninsula. 

There  is  another  reservoir  on  the  more  elevated  ground.  200  feet 
above  sea  level,  with  a  capacity  of  1,500,000  gallons,  whicn  can  be 
increased  to  16,000,000  as  soon  as  necessary.  This  is  supplied  from 
mountain  streams. 

Pearl  City  consists  of  2,200  acres  of  land,  which  was  owned  in  fee 
simple  by  the  Oahu  Eailroad  and  Land  Company,  18,000  acres  adjoin- 
ing which  is  held  by  the  same  company  under  a  fifty-year  lease,  and  is 
being  sublet  for  fruit-growing  purposes.  Three  companies  havereceivt)^ 
been  incorporated,  two  of  them  with  a  capital  of  $30,000  each,  and  have 
rented  a  choice  portion  of  this  land,  which  will  be  planted  principsdly 
in  bananas  and  pineapples. 

The  2,200  acres  which  the  town  proper  comprises,  includes  the  whole 
of  the  peninsula  extending  into  the  harbor,  and  the  lots  on  ttie  main- 
laud,  the  latter  of  which  are  on  a  gradual  slope  of  land  inclining  towayrd 
the  mountains. 

The  site  of  Pearl  City  has  long  been  a  favorite  spot  where  boating, 
bathing,  and  fishing  can  be  enjoyed  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. A  good  breeze  is  always  blowing  from  the  ocean.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  is  perfect  for  bathing  all  the  year  round.* 

Diamond  Uill. — About  3^  miles  southeast  of  Honolulu;  a  signal 
station  for  incoming  vessels. 

Waikiki. — A  village  lying  about  1  mile  northwest  of  Diamond  HilL 
There  is  no  anchorage  in  front  of  it. 

ISLAio)  OF  Hawaii.    (Map  D.) 

In  shape  the  island  of  Hawaii  is  a  wide  triangle,  sides  85,  75,  and  05 
geographical  miles.  Almost  the  whole  surface  is  a  gentle  slope  from 
one  of  the  four  volcanic  mountains :  Mauna  Kea,  on  north,  13,805  feet, 
the  highest  peak  in  the  Pacific  Ocean;  Mauna  Loa,  on  south,  13,600 
feet;  Mauna  Hualalai,  on  west,  8,275  feet;  and  Mauna  Kohala,  on  north- 
west, 5,505  feet.  The  slopes  on  the  west  are  so  gentle  that  the  base  of 
terminal  cones  may  be  reached  on  horseback.  In  the  Mahnkona  dis- 
trict the  face  of  the  country  is  regular,  ascending  giudually  from  coast 
to  summit  of  highland. 

The  plain  lying  between  the  mountains  of  Hawaii  is  many  square 
miles  in  extent. 

Coast, — The  south  point  of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  called  Ela  Ijae,  is 
very  low,  rising  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  hills  behind.  The  southern 
side  of  the  island  is  much  drier  and  the  country  more  open  and  free 
from  forest  than  on  the  north,  where,  indeed,  the  forests  are  very  dense. 

From  the  south  to  Kumukahi,  the  east  point  of  Hawaii,  there  are  no 
bays  or  good  ancho»ages.t    The  coast  is  exposed  to  wind  and  sweU. 


*  Pftoifio  Coaat  Commeroial  Record.       t  Esoept  the  anall  bay  at  KmIiiIw. 
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From  the  east  point  almost  to  Hilo  Bay  the  coast  is  precipitous,  and 
against  it  the  sea  continually  beats  with  violence;  thence  for  thirty 
nules  the  shore  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  streams  (85),  running 
at  the  bottom  of  ravines,  1,800  to  2,000  feet  deep,  which  furrow  the  side 
of  Manna  Kea  and  render  travel  along  its  coast  very  laborious.  Bidges 
between  the  ravines,  terminating  at  the  sea  in  precipices  from  100  to 
500  feet  high,  oblige  the  road  to  run  inland.  The  northeastern  ooast  is 
very  generally  steep  and  rocky,  though  here  and  there  are  small  bays  or 
brraks  in  the  cliffs  where  the  natives  are  able  to  land  their  canoes. 

Upolu  Point  is  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island.  Behiud  it  lies 
an  extensive  plain  in  good  state  of  cultivation,  rising  gradually  to  the 
fi>ot  of  the  mountains. 

From  the  north  point  of  the  island  the  west  coast  is  at  first  barren, 
owing  to  want  of  rain ;  the  face  of  the  country  is  regular,  ascending 
gradually  from  the  coast  to  the  summit  of  highland  in  the  interior. 
From  E^awaihe  Bay  to  the  viUage  of  Kailua  there  is  no  anchorage  or 
shelter. 

KealaJeekua  Bay^  where  stands  the  monument  to  Gapt.  Cook,  B.  K.,  is 
the  best  anchorage  of  the  south  coast;  but  south  of  it  lies  a  rugged 
lava-covered  shore,  where  large  masses  of  rock,  miles  in  extent,  often 
form  perpendicular  cliffs  against  which  the  sea  beats  with  fury. 

This  formation  extends  half  a  mile  into  the  interior,  and  as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  increases  the  soil  becomes  richer  and  more  productive. 
The  face  of  the  country  within  this  rocky  barrier  is  rough  and  covered 
with  blocks  of  lava  more  or  less  decomposed,  but  at  a  distiince  of  2 
miles  from  the  coast  begins  to  be  well  covered  with  woods  of  various 
kinds,  which  are  reodered  almost  impassable  by  an  undergrowth  of 
vines  and  ferns. 

The  interior  of  the  island  of  Hawaii  is  a  strange  blending  of  fertility 
and  desolation.  In  the  valleys  are  often  found  regions  of  extraordinary 
richness,  that  are  reached  only  by  crossing  arid  districts  strewn  with 
rocks  and  bowlders,  or  overlaid  by  recent  streams  of  lava  still  uncovered 
by  soil. 

Barren  wastes  are  succeeded  by  vegetation  so  dense  as  to  be  almost 
impenetrable,  or  by  pleasant  grass  lands  lying  near  forests  of  the  pecu- 
liar koa  tree,  which  is  characteristic  of  this  island.  The  trees  in  the 
koa  forests  frequentiy  grow  close  together  from  a  soil  carpeted  with 
long  rich  grass;  they  are  large  in  size,  of  hard,  dark  wood,  and  were 
formerly  greatly  used  to  make  the  canoes  of  the  islanders. 

The  density  of  the  forests  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  rainfall, 
which^pon  the  windward  side  of  Hawaii,  is  phenomenally  great.* 

On  Hawaii  is  found  a  peculiar  grass,  said  to  have  been  brought  to 
the  island  by  accident.  In  its  green  state  it  is  hardly  fit  for  pasture. 
Cattle  and  horses  eat  it,  but  it  apparently  affords  very  little  nourish- 
ment, though  more  when  cured.  So  dense  and  high  is  this  grass  that 
it  is  difficult  to  ride  through  it.  Another,  and  perhaps  the  best  variety 
of  grass,  comes  from  Mexico;  it  is  called,  locally,  maniania  grass,  and 
wherever  it  grows  forms  the  richest  and  most  velvety  sward  imagin- 
able.   It  is  highly  nutritious  and  animals  are  very  fond  of  it. 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  interior  of  the  island,  roads  are  in 
general  bad,  and  communication  difficult. 


*  Maj.  Dntton  says  that  thiR  may  attain  to  more  thnn  800  iuohes  annually  in  the 
ufcerior  of  Ha  wall;'  240  inohes  have  been  meafiured  at  Uilo. 
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OITIBS,  TOWNS,   AND  PORTS,  HAWAII. 

Hilo. — Hilo,  or  Byron  Bay,  on  the  northeast  side  of  Hawaii,  Is  Che 
only  anchorage  on  the  northeast  coast;  the  bay  is  about  7^  miles  wide 
and  3  miles  deep.    It  is  fally  exposed  to  the  northeast  trade  wind. 

The  scene  which  the  island  presents,  as  viewed  from  the  anchorage 
in  llilo  Bay,  is  novel  and  beautiful;  the  shores  are  shielded  with  exten- 
sive f^roves  of  Cf)Coanut  and  bread  fruit  trees,  interspersed  with  plan- 
tations of  sugar  cane,  through  which  numerous  streams  are  seen  hur- 
rying to  the  pcean.  To  this  belt  succeeds  a  region  some  miles  in  width, 
free  from  woods,  but  clothed  in  verdure,  while  beyond  is  a  wider  belt  of 
forest,  whose  trees,  as  they  rise  higher  and  higher  from  the  sea,  change 
their  character  from  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics  to  that  of  the  x>olar 
regions.    Above  all  tower  the  snow-cajiped  summits  of  the  mountains.* 

On  the  coast  of  the  bay  near  Cocoanut  Island  he  the  creek  and  vil- 
lage of  Whyeatea,  where  landing  may  be  eft'ected  in  all  weathers. 
There  are  two  piers  to  the  northward  of  the  entrance  of  the  creek, 
alongside  the  northernmost  of  which  ships  drawing  15  feet  of  water  can 
lie.  The  shore  then  turns  westward  along  a  sandy  beach  for  nearly  1 
mile  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  where  the  town  of  Hilo  is  situate. 

llilo  is  the  prin<*.ipnl  town  in  H.iwaii,  and  ranks  next  to  Honolulu  in 
imx)ortance  and  population.  The  town  may  be  easily  recognized  from 
the  seaward  by  the  tall  white  square  towers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  and  the  pointed  white  spire  of  the  Protestant  church.  There  are 
also  several  other  large  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  such  as  a 
court-house,  schools,  governor's  house,  stores,  ete. 

There  are  several  sugar  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of  Hilo  on  which 
the  town  is  mainly  dependent  for  prosperity. 

Besides  sugar  and  molasses,  Hilo  exj)orts  hides,  tallow,  goatskins, 
arrowroot,  rice,  and  a  small  amount  of  coflfee. 

As  before  stateid,  the  rainfall  here  is  very  great,  and  accounts  for 
the  luxuriant  verdure  of  the  district. 

The  Hawaiian  Government  steam  vessels  communicate  with  Hilo  firom 
Honolulu  (mce  a  week,  and  schooners  ply  constantly  between  the  two 
ports.    (See  Communications  and  Appendix  i.) 

Supplies. — Supplies  of  nearly  all  descriptions  can  be  obtained:  Beef, 
10  cents  per  pound;  bread,  about  9  cents,  and  vegetables  at  6  cents. 

A  small  pier  has  been  built  in  front  of  the  town,  but  in  1888  the  sand 
had  washed  up  and  closed  it  as  a  landing  place.  The  only  landing 
place  is  at  Whyeatea. 

Close  ?o  the  west  of  the  town  is  Waterfall  Creek,  the  month  of 
Wailnku  Kiver,  and  about  2  miles  from  the  entrance  is  Coc^&nut  Point. 
There  is  a  good  watering  phice  up  this  creek  which  is  generally  easy  of 
access,  except  when  the  wind  is  blowing  hard  from  seaward;  on  such 
occasions  the  surf  is  high,  and  the  rocky  bar  at  the  entrance  becomes 
danj^crous  for  boats  to  piiss.    The  water  is  excellent  and  abundant. 

llilo  Bay  is  a  safe  anchorage,  and  next  to  Honolulu  may  be  con- 
sidered the  best  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  With  a  strong  trade  wind 
ther(^  is  a  slight  sea,  unpleasant  enough  for  boats  but  not  sufficient  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  a  ship.  The  westerly  wind,  which  is  felt  most, 
seldom  blows  strongly. 

A  well-sheltered  anchorage  can  be  picked  up  anywhere  under  the 
lee  of  Blonde  Beef  in  from  5  to  7  fathoms.    A  vessel  drawing  16  feet  or 


^  Paciiic  iBlauda,  Vol.  u,  ^lydrographio  OUice.    Admiraltif. 
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lens  may  anchor  so  as  to  be  qnite  under  the  lee  of  Cocoannt  IsUnd  and 
Keo  Eea  Point. 

MaJiukona. — A  small  village  with  an<*.horage  off  it  about  6  miles  south 
of  UiK)lu  Point.  The  place  is  becoming  important,  through  the  energy 
of  a  Mr.  Wilder,  who  lias  made  a  most  convenient  landing  place,  nnd 
constructed  a  railway  15  miles  long  to  bring  sugar  from  the  Kohala 
dJ8tri(;t  round  the  north  end  of  the  island. 

The  cargo  boats  lay  along  the  side  of  the  pier  and  are  laden  and 
cleared  very  quickly  by  means  of  a  steam  "crab ''which  works  a  truck 
np  and  down  the  incline. 

There  is  no  water  in  the  place.  All  the  fresh  water  has  to  be  brought 
from  Kohala  by  train.    An  attempt  to  obtain  artesian  water  failed. 

The  anchorage  is  indifferent,  and  with  winds  to  the  westward  of 
north  or  south  would  be  untenable.  Freight  is  disembarked  and  ship- 
ped at  night,  during  the  gieater  part  of  the  year. 

The  soil  along  the  Hhore  is  barren  for  3  or  4  miles  inland  owing  to 
the  want  of  rain.  The  face  of  the  country  is  regular,  ascending  grad- 
ally  from  the  coast  to  the  Hummit  of  the  high  land. 

Kawaihae  village  is  situated  in  a  grove  of  cocoauut  trees,  just  behind 
a  sandy  point  near  the  center  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  The  vil- 
lage consists  (1891)  of  a  general  store,  2  or  3  houses,  and  several 
huts  along  the  shore.    In  front  of  the  village  is  a  pier  for  boats. 

So  much  of  the  soil  of  this  district  as  lies  along  the  coast,  though 
rich,  is  badly  watered ;  7  or  8  miles  inland  from  Kawaihae  Bay  it 
becomes  exceedingly  rocky  and  barren. 

The  climate  is  upon  the  whole  unpleasant,  especially  at  Waimea, 
about  9  miles  eastward  of  Kawaihae,  in  consequence  of  the  exceed- 
ingly strong  trade  wind,  which  brings  with  it  a  mist  toward  sunset. 
This  wind  rushes  furiously  down  between  the  mountains  which  bound 
the  valley  of  Waimea  and  becomes  very  dangerous  to  the  shipping  in 
the  bay.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  mumukuj  and  is  foretold  by  an 
illuminated  streak  seen  far  inland,  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  twilight  on  the  mist  that  always  accompanies  the  mumuku. 

The  principal  exi)ort8  of  the  district  are  hides,  tjillow,  and  beef. 

On  approaching  the  anchorage  a  good  landmark  is  a  conspicuous 
mound  situated  a  short  distance  south  of  the  village.  Another  con- 
spicuous landmark  is  a  white  tomb  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 

There  is  a  coral  reef  in  front  of  the  village,  but  a  boat  passage  exists 
around  the  north  end  and  close  to  the  shore,  where  landing  is  easy. 

With  stiong  westerly  winds  the  anchorage  would  be  very  exposed 
and  unsafe.  The  sea  breeze  from  the  westward  lasts  all  day,  and  the 
northeast  trade  or  land  breeze  sometimes  blows  strong  all  night. 

Supplies, — Beef  may  be  obtained  here  at  6  cents  a  pound ;  potatoes  are 
abundant,  and  ])lenty  of  fish  may  be  caught  with  the  seine. 

The  watering  place,  which  is  in  a  small  sandy  bay,  is  only  a  pool  of 
rain  water  collected  in  a  hole,  and  would  require  500  feet  of  hose  to 
pump  into  a  boat.  In  the  summer  the  water  becomes  somewhat  stag- 
nant and  unflt  for  drinking;  in  winter  more  rain  falls,  and  it  then 
becomes  a  stream. 

Settlement — Kailua  Bay, — The  bay  affords  a  good  anchorage  at  most 
seasons  of  the  year.  (In  1841  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Uawaii 
Island  was  established  here,  and  great  advances  were  being  made  in  the 
civilized  arts  and  industries.)  Thei*e  is  a  most  convenient  landing  place 
on  a  sandy  beach  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  formed  by  the  jutting  out 
of  two  points,  between  which  is  a  small  cove  protected  from  the  surf  by 
cocka. 
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Bain  seldom  falls  here  except  in  showers,  and  a  rainy  day  »nce  Ib  tlie 
year  is  looked  upon  as  remarkable.  This,  together  with  the  absence  of 
all  dew,  prevents  the  existence  of  much  cultivation.  There  grow& 
nevertheless,  a  coarse  vegetation  sufficient  to  pasture  a  few  hnndrea 
goats,  and  a  mile  back  from  the  shore  the  surface  is  covered  with  herb- 
age which  maintains  cattle,  etc. ;  2  miles  in  the  interior  there  is  suffi- 
cient moisture  to  keep  up  a  constant  verdure. 

The  temperature  is  mild  and  equable.  During  the  winter  the  ther- 
mometer ranges  from  64^  to  86^;  summer,  68^  to  86o. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  which  are  very 
regular;  the  most  severe  gales  are  those  from  the  southwest,  which  last 
from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  three  days,  and  render  anchorage  unsafe. 

On  approaching  Kailua  Bay,  the  town  may  be  recognized  by  the  2 
churches  and  the  cocoanut  groves  on  the  shore  to  the  westward. 

There  is  a  most  convenient  landing  place,  as  noted  above. 

Kona. — Settlement  near  Kealakekua  Bay,  situated  west  side  Hawaii; 
best  anchorage  on  that  coast.  Climate  mild,  62^  to  76^  in  winter,  70^ 
to  860  in  summer.  Strong  winds  are  seldom  felt.  During  day,  cool 
sea  breeze;  during  night,  land  breeze.  It  was  at  Kealakekua  Bay  that 
Capt.  Cook  was  killed  (1779).  On  west  of  Kanwalda  Cove  is  a  village 
of  same  name,  where  the  monument  to  Cook  now  stands.  The  shore 
all  around  the  bay  is  rocky,  making  landing  dangerous  when  there  is 
a  swell  setting  in,  except  at  Kealakekua  village.  Here  there  is  a  fine 
sandy  beach,  with  burying  place  at  one  extremity  and  a  small  well  of 
fresh  water  at  the  other.  The  bay  is  easy  of  access;  but  anchorage  is 
not  good,  owing  to  the  great  depth  of  water  and  foul  bottom.  Kan- 
walda Cove,  though  exposed  to  winds  south  and  southwest,  may  be  con- 
sidered safe  anchorage,  except  in  winter. 

Kona  is  a  village  a  few  miles  inland,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  healthy  spots  in  the  whole  group,  and  especially  beneficial  to  peo- 
ple suffering  from  weakness  or  disease  of  lungs  or  chest.  It  is  said 
that  many  visitors  come  here  from  California  to  pass  the  winter,  and 
there  are  one  or  two  commodious  boarding  houses  for  their  accommo- 
dation. 

From  the  landing  place,  about  half  a  cable  southwest  of  Cook's  mon- 
ument, there  is  a  good  road  leading  to  Kona. 

Sup2)Ue8. — Beef,  fowls,  sweet  potatoes,  and  plantains  can  be  obtained 
in  Kealakekua;  also  water  at  Napupu,  a  village  south  of  Kealakekua; 
but  the  tank  is  falling  to  decay,  and  the  wat^  is  brackish  in  aU  weUa 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kanwalda  Cove. 

Island  of  Maui.    (Map  B.) 

The  island  of  Maui  lies  northwest  of  Hawaii.  The  channel  which 
separiites  them  has  a  width  of  28  miles. 

The  island  is  48  miles  long  in  a  west-by-north  and  east-by-sonth  direc- 
tion; it  is  divided  into  two  oval-shaped  peninsulas,  connected  by  a  low 
isthmus  6  miles  across,  and  only  a  few  feet  higher  than  the  beach. 

The  whole  island,  which  is  volcanic,  was  probably  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  two  adjacent  volcanoes. 

Coast. — ^The  southwest  point  of  Maui,  Cape  Hanamanioa,  is  formed 
by  rugged,  craggy  rocks.  From  here  along  the  coast  25  miles  to 
Alau  islet  the  whole  shore  is  rugged  and  offers  no  anchorage  or 
shelter.  From  seaward  the  land  appears  to  ascend  abruptly;  it  is 
densely  covered  with  trees  and  vegetation,  while  here  and  there  a  few 
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babitatioiiR  appear.  Alaa  islet,  lying  off  the  east  coast  of  Maui,  is  very 
small.  Kauiki  head,  the  easteni  point  of  Maui,  is  an  old  crater  which 
IS  connected  by  a  low  spit  to  the  mainland,  and  at  a  distance  appears 
like  an  island. 

Near  this  peninsula  lies  Hana  harbor,  from  which  a  coast  that  affords 
no  shelter  extends  for  31  miles. 

The  north  coast  of  East  Maui  is  a  succession  of  deep  ravines,  which 
gradually  diminish  in  breadth  as  they  ascend,  and  are  Anally  lost  in 
the  flanks  of  the  mountains;  traveling  along  the  coast,  in  consequence, 
becomes  almost  impossible.  Cascades  several  hundred  ieet  in  height, 
but  having  little  volume  of  water,  are  seen  falling  into  these  ravines. 

The  east  coast  of  West  Maui  is  an  abrupt  precipice  several  hundred 
feet  in  height,  terminating  at  Kahakuloa  Point,  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  island.  The  southern  side  of  West  Maui  has  a  forbidding  appear- 
ance. The  shores,  however,  are  not  so  steep  and  rocky  as  elsewhere, 
and  have  generally  a  sandy  beach. 

Off  Makena,  near  the  southwest  extremity  of  the  island,  lies  a  small 
barren  islet  called  Molokini,  only  visited  by  fishermen  who  dry  their 
nets  on  its  barren  surface. 

Interior, — The  eastern  peninsula  of  Maui,  the  larger  of  the  two,  is 
lofty;  but  though  the  mountains  are  often  seen  above  the  clouds,  they 
are  never  covered  with  snow. 

Uasi  Maui  rises  in  an  unbroken  mountain. 

East  Maui,  although  mountainous,  has  much  cultivated  land;  and 
the  rich  volcanic  soil  of  the  Kula  district,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
island,  raises  abundant  crops  of  potatoes.  Wheat  and  other  grains 
are  also  cultivated. 

West  Maui  has  many  sharp  peaks  and  ridges,  which  are  divided  by 
deep  valleys,  descending  towards  the  sea,  and  opening  out  into  sloping 
plains  of  considerable  extent  in  the  north  and  south  sides. 

The  highest  peak  of  West  Maui  is  Mauna  Ika,  6,130  feet. 

The  connecting  isthmus  consists  of  sand,  which  is  constantly  shift- 
ing and  m  thrown  up  in  dunes;  this  region  is  naturally  dry,  but  dur- 
ing nine  months  of  the  year  affords  fine  grazing,  feeding  large  herds 
of  cattle  that  are  mostly  owned  by  foreigners. 

The  productions  of  Maui  are  those  of  the  other  islands,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  fruits,  such  as  grapes,  etc. 

The  highest  point  of  Maui,  named  Kolakole,  is  10,030  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  is  destitute  of  trees  to  the  height  of  about  2,000  feet;  then 
succeeds  a  belt  of  forest  to  the  height  of  about  0,500  feet,  and  again 
the  summit  is  bare. 

The  crater  of  Haleakala  is  a  deep  gorge,  open  at  the  north  and  east, 
forming  a  kind  of  elbow.  The  inside  is  entirely  bare  of  vegetation. 
The  natives  have  no  tradition  of  an  eruption. 

Though  arid  and  sandy  in  appearance,  the  soil  of  the  isthmus  con- 
necting the  two  parts  of  the  island  is  good,  deep,  and  exceedingly  fertile 
where  irrigation  has  been  introduced.  At  Spreckelsville,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  peninsula,  lie  the  largest  sugar  estates  of  the  island. 

CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  PORTS,  MAUI. 

Hana  Harbor, — The  anchorage  is  well  protected  from  the  wind  and 
sea,  and  is  very  convenient.    There  is  a  town  here.    Details  unknown. 

Kahului  Harbor, — Situated  between  the  coral  reefs  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  low  isthmus  joining  the  two  peninsulas.  Channels  about 
3^  cables  wide,  4  cables  deep,  fully  exposed  to  the  northward. 
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Kahului. — An  important  place  for  exporting  the  produce  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  Maui;  there  are  railways  connecting  it  with  Wailiiku  to 
the  westward,  and  Bpreckelsville  and  Haiku  on  the  east.  {/See  Com- 
munications.) 

There  was  being  built  in  1881,  out  from  the  shore  near  the  custom- 
house, a  jetty  which  it  was  proposed  to  extend  as  far  as  the  edge  of 
the  reef. 

Anchorage  may  be  obtained  in  from  2^  to  7  fathoms. 

Wailuku. — A  flourishing  village  about  2  miles  northwest  of  Kahu- 
lui. Here  there  is  a  female  seminary  occu])ying  an  extensive  range 
of  coral  buihlings,  beautifully  situated  on  an  inclined  plane,  with  high 
precipices  behind.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  best  organized  establish- 
ments in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  , 

Lahaina. — A  town  situated  on  the  west  side  of  West  Maui,  and  at 
one  time  a  flourishing  place  much  frequented  by  whaling  vessels  for 
refitting  and  for  obtaining  supplies,  but  now  only  visit^  by  vessels 
loading  with  sugar,  which  is  grown  on  the  estates  in  the  vicinity. 

The  town  is  built  along  the  beach  for  a  distance  of  three-foui*ths  of 
a  mile.  It  is  principally  composed  of  grass  houses  situated  as  near 
the  beach  as  possible.  It  has  one  principal  street,  with  a  few  others 
at  right  angles  to  it.  From  seaward  the  town  may  be  recognized  by 
some  conspicuous  buildings,  especially  Government  House,  which  is 
near  the  beach  and  has  a  tall  flagstaff  before  it.  The  seminary  of 
Lahainaluna  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  above  the  town. 

Off  the  town  there  is  an  open  roadstead  whicli  is  completely  shel- 
tered from  the  trade  wind  by  the  high  land  of  Maui,  but  the  holding 
ground  is  reported  indifferent. 

Supplies. — Supplies  of  all  sprts  can  be  obtained  here — ^beef^  vegeta- 
bles, ^uit,  and  water  in  abundance. 

Landing. — ^The  landing  place  is  at  a  small  pier,  extending  from  the 
light-liouse,  and  protected  by  a  breakwater. 

The  tide  is  irregular,  generally  running  northwest  sixteen  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four. 

Patoa. — A  roadstead  (so  called  by  Vancouver)  situated  on  the-south- 
em  side  of  West  Maui.  "The  anchorage  at  Patoa  is  abreast  of  the 
easternmost  of  these  valleys,  which  appeared  fruitful  and  well  culti- 
vated.'' 

Kamalalaea  Bay  settlements. — The  bay  is  on  the  west  side  of  Maui, 
lying  between  two  peninsulas,  the  western  side  formed  by  rocky  cliflfe 
and  precipices.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  side  is  a  village  called 
Macken'cy,  off'  which  is  an  anchorage  in  7  fathoms.    No  details  known. 

Maalaea. — Near  the  hejid  of  Kamalalaea  Bay,  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner, is  the  small  village  of  Maalaea.  Here  there  ire  some  houses  for 
storing  sugar.  Besides  sugar  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  wheat, 
maize,  and  potatoes  grown  in  this  district,  and  supplies  of  fresh  pro- 
visions are  obtained  in  plenty  fiom  Wailuku,  which  is  about  6  mileB 
distant. 

The  anchorage  off  this  place  is  not  good,  as  the  trade  wind  blows 
across  the  low  isthmus  in  heavy  gusts,  and  communication  with  the 
shore  by  boats  is  sometimes  interrupted. 

There  is  a  small  pier  here  for  loading  schooners  and  boats  can 
always  go  alongside,  the  channel  leading  to  the  landing  place  being 
about  20  yards  wide,  between  two  coral  reefs. 

Makena^  or  Makees  Landing. — A  small  indentation  in  the  west  coast 
of  East  Maui,  near  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  island.     It 
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derives  the  latter  name  from  a  planter  whose  estate  is  situated  on  the 
side  of  Manna  Haleakala,  on  a  plateau  2,000  feet  above  the  sea  and 
about  5  miles  east  of  the  landing  place.  Near  the  landing  are  a  stone 
church  and  several  J)ouses.  The  anchorage  is  exposed  to  the  heavy 
squalls  which  occasionally  blow  over  the  low  isthmus  in  the  center  of 
Maui,  and  landing  is  at  times  impracticable  for  ships'  boats  owing  to 
the  heavy  surf.    The  holding  ground  is  cot  good. 

Island  of  Ejluai.    (Map  P  ? 

Kauai  lies  64  mUes  west  by  north  of  Oahu,  and  is  separated  from  it 
by  the  Kaieie  Waho  channel.  This  island  is  of  volcanic  formation, 
somewhat  circular  in  shape,  25  miles  long  and  22  miles  wide,  and  rises 
in  the  center  to  a  peak  5,000  feet  in  height. 

Coast. — From  the  seaward  the  northeast  and  northwest  sides  appear 
broken  and  rugged,  but  to  the  south  the  land  is  more  even ;  the  hills 
rise  with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  shore,  and  at  some  distance  back  are 
oovered  with  woods. 

The  southern  point  of  the  island  is  a  bold,  barren,  rocky  headland, 
fiBkUing  perpendicularly  into  the  sea. 

Ninini  Pointy  north  point  of  Nawiliwili  Harbor,  is  low,  level,  grassy 
land,  sprinkled  with  volcanic  bowlders  extending  from  a  range  of  low 
hills  l£at  stretch  along  the  coast  at  a  short  distance  from  the  beach, 
which  extends  northward  to  Wailua. 

Along  the  coast  from  WaUua  sugar  cane  appears  to  be  cultivated  in 
large  quantities,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Wailua  and  Kanala  Point, 
where  there  are  several  factories. 

From  this  point  to  Hanalei  Bay  are  several  small  villages  scattered 
along  the  coast  near  the  mouths  of  mountain  streams  which  are  closed 
by  sand  bars.  The  land  near  the  sea  is  flat  and  very  fertile,  but  soon 
rises  to  the  mountains  behind.  The  rivers  as  well  as  the  sea  abound 
in  flsh. 

The  northwest  coast  of  Kauai,  forming  the  district  Na  PaU,  has  a 
very  rugged  appearance,  rising  to  lofty  abrupt  cliffs  that  jut  out  into 
a  variety  of  steep  rocky  points  destitute  of  both  soil  and  verdure,  but 
terminating  nearly  in  uniform  even  summits,  on  which,  in  the  valleys 
or  chasms  between  them,  are  several  patches  of  green.  Here  and 
there  a  stream  running  from  the  lofty  mountains  behind  finds  its  way 
to  the  ocean. 

Mima  Point,  the  western  extremity  of  Kauai,  is  along,  low  sand  spit, 
commencing  at  the  foot  of  a  high  range  of  mountains,  and  from  it  a 
sandy  plain  extends  to  the  town  of  Waimea.  This  plain  is  from  «» 
quarter  to  a  mile  wide  and  150  feet  above  the  sea,  whence  it  rises  grad- 
ually to  the  mountains. 

It  has  a  sunburnt  appearance  and  is  destitute  of  trees,  except  on  the 
low  grounds  where  the  cocoanut  thrives.  The  sea  here  abounds  in  fish. 
Between  Waimea  and  Kaloa  Bay,  the  south  point  of  Kauai,  extends  a 
series  of  sunburnt  hills  and  barren  plains,  sloping  gradually  to  the 
shore  from  the  mountains,  and  here  and  there  intersected  by  ravines. 
There  is  no  cultivation,  and  the  soil  only  produces  a  kind  of  coarse 
grass  quite  unfit  for  pasture. 

Interior. — ^The  island  of  Kauai  is  considered  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
of  the  group.  Portions  of  it  appear  better  adapted  to  agriculture  than 
the  other  islands,  and  the  coffee  and  sugar  plantations  on  the  weather 
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side,  which  is  well  watered  with  streams  and  by  frequent  rains,  are 
very  productive;  but  the  lee  side  is  dry  and  adapted  to  oultivatioii 
only  in  valleys, 

CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  POBTS,  KAUAI. 

Nawiliwxli  Bay  village. — The  harbor  of  Nawiliwili  is  a  small  cove  on 
the  southeast  side  of  the  island,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  this  name. 
The  greater  part  of  the  harbor  is  blocked  by  shoals  and  reefs. 

At  Kawiliwili  Bay  is  a  large  village;  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  is  rich, 
producing  sugar  cane,  taro,  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  etc 

There  is  a  small  pier  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  harbor,  where 
lauding  may  be  easily  effected ;  but  the  pier  should  be  approached  with 
caution,  as  a  reef  extends  from  the  shore  to  the  southward  of  it  for 
two  cables  in  an  easterly  direction. 

The  local  mail  steamer  runs  to  this  point.    (See  Communications.) 

Wailua, — Formerly  a  place  of  some  importance,  5^  miles  from  Ninini 
Point,  situated  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  in  a  barren  sandy 
spot,  surrounded  by  an  extremely  fertile  district.  The  river,  in  common 
with  the  others  along  this  coast,  is  closed  at  the  mouth  with  sand  bars, 
but  inside  is  deep  and  navigable  by  canoes  for  several  miles. 

Coast  villages. — From  Kanala  Point,  north  and  west^  14  miles  to 
Hanalei  Bay,  there  are  several  small  vOlages  scattered  along  the  coast, 
near  the  mouth  of  mountain  streams  closed  by  sand  bars. 

Hanalei. — Situated  near  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  this  name. 

Anchorage  ground  in  the  bay  is  spacious  in  fine  weather,  but  there  is 
only  room  fbr  about  three  vessels  in  bad  weather  under  the  lee  of  the 
reef  near  the  eastern  point  of  the  bay. 

A  landing  is  generally  effected  inside  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Supplies. — Supplies  are  plentifcd — ^beef,  vegetables,  and  fruits  may  be 
obtained  in  abundance.  Water  may  be  procured  by  sendinfi^  boats  into 
the  river,  which  is  easy  of  access  in  fine  weather,  and  a  short  distance 
from  the  mouth  the  water  is  perfectly  fresh.  The  town  is  very  pictnr- 
e8<]uely  placed;  the  mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  fr*om  3,000  to  4,000 
feet,  and  are  clothed  with  verdure  from  base  to  summit,  with  numerous 
rills  running  down  their  precipitous  sides. 

In  front  of  the  town  is  a  good  beach  where  great  quantities  of  flsh 
may  be  caught  with  a  seine. 

The  district  derives  its  name  from  the  numerous  rainbows  formed  by 
passing  showers.  The  rains  are  so  frequent  as  to  clothe  the  country  in 
perpetual  green. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  conspicuous  dark  bluff-head, 
with  two  sandy  beaches  a  short  distance  to  the  eastward. 

A  little  way  to  the  southward  of  this  bluff  is  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river,  in  front  of  which  is  a  bar  that  may  be  crossed  by  boats  at  hall 
flood;  inside,  the  bar  carries  a  depth  of  from  one  to  three  quarters 
of  a  fathom  and  is  navigable  for  several  miles  for  boats  drawing  S 
feet.  About  4  cables  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  northern 
bank,  is  a  large  farm,  called  ^^  Charlton  farm,"  owned  by  the  Bnglish 
consul,  who  keeps  a  large  number  of  cattle  of  good  breed. 

Waimea  village. — Situated  on  Waimea  Bay,  southwest  coast,  placed 
at  the  mouth  of  river  of  the  same  name,  which  runs  about  16  miles 
inland.  At  one  time  a  popnaous  native  town,  but  now  (1891)  onl^  a 
small  village  of  little  importance.    It  contains  a  church. 

Boats  may  ascend  the  river  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile;  this 
Is  the  only  water  here  that  is  not  brackish.    A  little  to  the  eastward 
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of  the  village  a  shoal  projects.  The  trade  winds,  deflected  by  the 
mountains^  often  raise  a  snrf  which  renders  landing  at  times  very 
unpleasant,  sometimes  impracticable. 

Waimea  Bay  should  be  approached  with  cantiony  as  reefs  extend  to 
the  southward.  There  is  a  railroad  from  Waimea  to  Kekaha.  Ko 
details  known. 

Kaloa  Bay  village. — About  1  mile  west  of  the  south  point  of  Kauai 
is  a  slight  indentation  of  the  coast,  where  there  is  a  considerable  vil- 
lage csJled  Kaloa,  off  which  anchorage  may  be  obtained  but  in  a  very 
exposed  position. 

The  country  around  the  village  of  Kaloa  is  much  broken  by  hills 
and  inactive  craters;  but  the  soU  is  good,  though  dry  and  very  stony, 
and  is  capable  of  cultivation  in  many  places.  There  is  a  sugar  planta- 
tion here,  and  there  are  several  large  cattle  ranches  in  the  vicinity. 

The  vfllage  may  be  recognized  by  many  high  buildings  and  two 
churches;  it  extends  from  the  beach  to  a  distance  of  2  miles  up  the 
slope  of  a  hiU.  Between  the  village  and  Makanueua,  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island,  there  is  a  low  point  running  out  into  a  rocky 
ledge  that  somewhat  protects  the  anchorage. 

There  is  a  good  landing  place  at  Kaloa,  in  a  small  cove  protected  by 
a  reef  extending  about  1  cable  from  shore;  an  artificial  creek  has  been 
made  at  the  head  of  this  cove,  with  sufficient  space  for  one  boat  to  enter. 

Supplies. — Supplies  of  beef,  vegei;tl>les,  and  fruit  may  be  obtained  in 
abundance. 

Island  of  Molokai.    (Chart  B.) 

Molokai  is  situated  north  of  Lanai,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
Pailolo  Channel,  6J  miles  wide. 

It  is  apparently  formed  by  a  chain  of  volcanic  mountains  about  40 
miles  long  and  7  miles  broad.  The  mountains  are  high  and  broken  by 
deep  ravines  and  water  courses ;  the  sides  are  clothed  with  verdure  and 
ornamented  with  shrubs  and  trees. 

Coast — Lae  o  Ka  Laau,  the  southwest  extremity  of  Molokai,  is  a 
low  black  point.  On  the  south  side  of  the  island  are  several  small 
harbors,  the  best  of  which  is  Kaunakakai,  midway  between  the  two 
extremes. 

From  this  point  to  the  southeast  extremity  of  the  island  the  distance 
by  the  coast  is  about  21  miles,  thence  northward  to  Kalaua,  the  north- 
east point,  about  2  miles. 

Some  16  miles  from  Kalaua,  and  on  a  peninsula  projecting  about  3 
miles  into  the  sea,  is  placed  the  leper  settlement  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Interior. — One-third  of  the  island  of  Molokai,  towards  the  west  end, 
is  a  barren  waste  not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  except  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son. It  has  in  consequence  but  few  inhabitants,  who  are  engaged 
mostly  in  fishing. 

The  eastern  two-thirds  is  almost  one  entire  mountain,  rising  gradu- 
ally from  the  south  until  it  attains  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet,  while  on 
the  north  it  is  almost  perpendicular.  On  the  south  side  there  is  a 
naiTow  strip  of  land  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  where 
dwell  the  greater  i)art  of  the  population.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  but 
owing  to  the  want  of  moisture  few  plants  will  thrive  even  here.  Kesort 
is  therefore  had  to  the  uplands,  which  are  found  to  be  susceptible  of 
the  highest  degree  of  cultivation. 

S.  Doe.  231,  pt  6 28 
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CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  POETS,  MOLOKAL 

Kaunakdkai. — A  town  or  village  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Molokai, 
midway  between  tlie  extremes.  There  are  outer  and  inner  anchorages: 
fonuer  not  good,  latter  limits. 

No  supplies  are  to  be  obtained  at  Kaunakakai.  No  details  of  town 
known. 

Kalanao. — Situated  near  the  center  of  the  north  coast  of  Molokai,  at 
the  biise  of  very  precipitous  mountains.  The  leper  establishment  was 
erected  here  about  1865.  The  anchorage  is  to  tiie  southward  of  a  low 
point,  extending  from  the  foot  of  two  remarkable,  steep  mountains. 
It  can  not  be  considered  safe,  being  exposed  to  a  heavy  swell;  landing 
at  Kalanao,  always  difficult,  is  at  times  dangerous. 

Supplies. — No  supplies  can  be  obtained. 

Island  of  Lanai,  ob  Eanai.    (Chart  B.) 

Lies  16  miles  northwest  of  Kahulaui,  and  is  separated  from  West 
Maui  by  Auau  Channel,  7^  miles  wide.  Lanai  is  a  dome-shax>ed  island, 
about  17  miles  long  and  9  miles  broad.  Large  fissures  are  visible  on  its 
sides. 

The  center  of  this  island  is  much  more  elevated  than  Kahulaui,  but 
is  neither  so  high  nor  so  broken  as  any  of  the  other  islands. 

Great  part  of  it  is  barren,  and  the  island  in  general  suffers  much 
from  the  long  droughts  which  prevail.  The  ravines  and  glens,  not- 
withstanding, are  filled  with  thickets  of  small  trees. 

The  island  is  volcanic ;  the  soil  shallow  and  by  no  means  fertile.  The 
shores  abound  with  shellfish. 

Sheep  in  large  numbers,  it  is  said,  are  pastured  here. 

CITIES,  towns,  and  POETS,  LANAI. 

No  towns  noted;  probably  none  exist. 

Island  of  Niihau.    (Chart  B.) 

The  island  lies  17  miles  west-southwest  of  Eauai,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  Kumukahi  Channel.  It  is  about  20  miles  long  by  7  miles 
broad. 

This  island  is  mostly  lowland,  except  on  the  eastern  side,  where  it 
rises  directly  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  1,500  feet,  and  is  rocky  and 
untit  for  cultivation.  On  the  western  side  is  a  levd  plain  from  2  to  4 
miles  wide,  where  the  natives  cultivate  yams,  fruits,  sweet  potatoes,  etc. 
The  soil  being  dry,  the  yams  grow  to  great  size.  The  natives  are  few 
in  number  and  very  poor;  they  live  almost  entirely  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island. 

Of  late  years  Kiihau  has  been  used  as  a  sheep  run,  and  in  1875  there 
were  said  to  be  about  70,000  sheep  on  the  island. 

The  eastern  shore  of  Kiiliau  is  rocky  and  wholly  destitute  of  shelter, 
but  on  the  western  shore  there  are  several  open  roadsteads. 

cities,  TOWNS,  and  POETS,  NUHAU. 

Tarn  Bay. — An  open  roadstead  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Kona 
Point,  where,  in  fine  weather,  anchorage  may  be  obtained.    There  is 
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only  one  place  in  the  bay  where  boats  can  effect  a  landing  in  safety 
when  the  sea  sets  in,  a  common  occarrence;  this  is  on  the  western  side 
behind  a  small  reef  of  rocks  that  lies  a  little  way  off  the  beach ;  even 
here  it  is  necessary  to  gaard  against  sunken  rocks.  Ko  inhabitants 
noted. 

Cook  anchorage, — On  the  southwest  of  Kiihau,  about  4  miles  south  of 
Kona  Point;  is  exposed  to  the  heavy  northwesterly  swell;  the  bottom 
is  composed  of  large  rocks,  with  patchy  of  sand. 

JSTear  the  beach  are  a  few  huts,  a  chtirch,  and  a  derrick  for  loading 
and  unloading  boats. 

Landing. — ^The  landing  place  is  protected  by  some  rocks  forming  a 
breakwater  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  bay,  and  is  situated  just  inside 
a  lava  patch  which  from  seaward  appears  like  a  point.  Landing  can 
be  effected  easily  in  moderate  weather,  but  with  a  heavy  swell  it  is 
impracticable. 

Supplies. — ^Whalers  call  here  occasionally  for  fresh  meat,  but  the 
sheep  being  bred  for  wool  only,  very  httle  meat  can  be  procured;  and 
only  a  limited  quantity  of  vegetables  and  fruit. 

Fresh  water  can  only  be  procured  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the 
water  courses  are  full;  at  other  times  of  the  year  there  is  no  water  but 
what  the  natives  have  collected  in  wells  in  the  rock  for  their  own  use; 
these  wells  are  chiefly  near  the  south  end  of  the  island. 

Caution. — As  the  rollers  set  in  with  but  little  warning  at  Cook  anchor- 
age, sailihg  vessels  should  proceed  to  sea  on  first  indications  of  them. 
These  rollers  generally  last  from  three  to  four  days. 

Island  of  Kahulaui.    (Chart  B.) 

Galled  also  Tahurowa,  separated  from  East  Maui  by  AlalakeiM  Chan- 
nel, 6  miles  wide,  is  about  11  miles  in  length  and  8  miles  wide. 

It  is  low  and  almost  destitute  of  every  kind  of  shrub  or  verdure, 
excepting  a  species  of  coarse  grass.  The  rocks  of  which  it  is  formed 
are  volcanic,  but  nothing  is  known  of  any  active  or  extinct  craters  on 
the  island. 

At  one  time  this  island  was  used  as  a  penal  settlement;  but  it  is 
now  chiefly  used  as  a  sheep  run,  the  soil  of  decomposed  lava  being  of 
too  poor  a  quality  for  cultivation. 

CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  PORTS,  KAHULAUI. 

B'o  towns  noted;  probably  none  exist. 

Island  of  Kaula.    (Chart  B.) 

This  island,  called  also  Tahura,  lies  17  miles  southwest  one-half  west 
from  Niihau.  It  is  a  small,  elevated,  barren  rock,  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  uninhabited.  It  is  visited  to  collect  the  eggs  of  sea  birds, 
which  abound. 

Island  of  Lenua.    (Chart  B.) 

Lenua,  or  Egg  Island,  lies  off  the  north  point  of  Niihau.  It  is  a 
small,  rugged,  barren  rock,  apparently  destitute  of  soil  and  without 
sign  of  habitation. 
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Island  of  Moloeinl    (Chart  E.) 
A  small  islet  of  the  island  of  Maai,  which  see. 

GOMMUNIOATIONS  OF  THE  HAWAUAN  ISLANDS. 

BAILBOADS. 

There  are,  ^cording  to  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1893, 56  miles 
of  railway  in  the  islands  of  Hawaii,  Maui,  and  Oahu.  These  roads 
were  bailt  principaUy  for  the  transportation  of  products  from  the  interior 
to  the  seaports. 

BAILBOADS  OF  OAHU. 

Oahu  Railroad.  —This  line  extends  from  Honolulu,  19  miles,  to  Ewa 
plantation :  passing  around  Pearl  Lochs,  with  a  branch  along  the  x>cn- 
insula  to  Pearl  Ci^,  and  a  spur  extending  into  a  quarry  at  Palama. 
Koadbed  good.  It  is  proposed  to  run  the  railroad  completely  around 
the  island. 

Depots. — ^There  is  an  excellent  depot  at  Honolulu;  also  turntable. 
Stations,  with  suitable  houses,  at  intervals  along  the  line.  A  fine  depot, 
also  turntable,  exists  at  Pearl  City. 

Wharfage. — The  company's  wharf  at  Honolulu  is  60  feet  wide  and 
200  feet  long  and  is  ample  for  present  needs.  Products  can  be  unloaded 
directly  from  cars  to  vessels  and  vice  versa. 

Rolling  stocky  etc. — The  rolling  stock  and  equipments  are  of  the  most 
approved  and  modem  style. 

At  the  port  of  Waianae,  in  northwest  portion  of  Oahu,  there  are  sev- 
eral small  railroads,  in  all  about  4  or  5  miles,  branching  to  plantations 
in  the  interior  and  along  the  coast.  About  these  there  are,  however, 
no  obtainable  data. 

RAILROADS  OF  HAWAU. 

In  Hawaii,  from  Mahukona  to  the  Kohola  district,  some  15  miles  of 
railroad  exist. 

RAILROADS  OF  MAUL 

In  the  island  Maui  a  little  railway  of  very  narrow  gauge  now  con- 
nects Wailuku  and  Kaluilui.  The  railway  also  extends  3  miles  further 
east  ward  to  the  sugar  mills  of  the  great  plantation  of  Sprecklesville,  in 
all  13  miles. 

(The  disttinces  between  these  places  are  given  from  the  overland  dis- 
tance tables  in  the  Hawaiian  Annual  for  1893.) 

I  )ata  (joiHjerning  gauge,  quantity  of  rolling  stock,  etc.,  as  well  q&  reli- 
able maps,  are  at  present  unobtainable. 

RAILROADS  OF  KAUI. 

On  the  island  of  Kani  there  is  (according  to  the  Hydrographic  Office 
chart  of  Waimea  Bay)  a  railroad  from  A\'aimea  village  to  Kekaha.  No 
details  known. 
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BOADS. 

There  are  afewwell-oonstmcted  roads  on  thelsland  of  Oatia,Ieadinf;^ 
ftom  Honolulu  to  places  of  interest  to  tourists:  but  in  general  the  roads 
on  the  island  are  not  good,  being  frequently  heavy  with  sand  and 
muddy  in  wet  districts.    No  positive  information  obtoinable. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

There  are  telegraphs  round  the  island  of  Oahu  as  well  as  in  Hawaii 
and  Maui.  Oahu  and  Hawaii  are  connected  by  telegraphic  cable. 
Total  length  of  telegraphs,  250  miles. 

TELEPHONES. 

Telephones  are  in  general  use  in  Honolulu  and  probably  elsewhere 
on  the  islands. 

POSTAL  SEBYIOE. 

For  Hawaiian  Islands  i)ostal  service  and  post-offices. 

INTEB-ISLAND  STEAMEBS  AND  VESSELS. 

There  are  22  coasting  steamers  plying  between  the  ports  of  the  island^ 
of  which  9  belong  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Company^  7  to 
the  Wilder  Steamship  Company,  and  the  remainder  to  various  private 
owners. 

There  are  also  25  sailing  vessels  belonging  to  various  firms  and  owners. 

There  are,  besides,  2  steam  and  6  sailing  merchantmen  and  traders 
of  Hawaiian  register  plying  between  the  islands  and  foreign  ports. 


LEPBOSY. 

In  his  report  to  the  Hawaiian  legislative  assembly  of  1884,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  health  makes  the  assertion  that ''  Hawaii  has  to 
meet  a  calamity  of  widespread  disease.  •  •  At  least  2  i)er  cent 
of  her  entire  native  population  is  attacked  by  a  fearful  and  supposed 
incurable  malady  [leprosy],  of  an  exceptional  character,  that  demands 
separation  and  isolation.''  In  the  same  report  it  is  shown  that  the 
appropriation  of  $90,000,  for  the  segregation  and  care  of  lepers,  voted 
in  1882,  for  the  biennial  period  closing  March  31, 1884,  had  fallen  short 
of  the  demands  upon  the  health  authorities.  The  Hawaiian  law  has 
provided  for  the  strict  segregation  of  lepers  since  1865,  and  the  district 
of  Kalawao  on  Molokai,  a  territory  of  about  5,000  acres,  was  selected 
at  that  time  for  the  leper  settlement. 

It  is  asserted  thiit  up  to  1882  at  least,  the  law  requiring  segregation 
was  not  carried  out  with  vigor,  but  it  is  shown  that  under  the  partial 
enforcement  of  the  law  during  sixteen  years  prior  to  June  1,  1882, 
2,602  cases,  an  average  of  162*62  cases  per  year,  had  been  sent  to  the 
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leper  settlement.  The  biennial  rej)ort  of  the  president  of  the  board  of 
health  for  1890  states  that  ^'  the  work  of  collecting  and  segregating 
lepers  had  been  carried  on  with  firmness  and  impartiality,  and  that  the 
number  of  lepers  collected  and  sent  to  Molokai  for  the  biennial  period 
closing  March  31, 1890,  was  798.  Of  these  2  were  of  British  and  2 
were  of  American  birth.'^  The  report  shows  that  $331,057.80  was 
expended  by  the  board  of  health  during  the  biennial  period,  and  it  is 
asserted  ^'  that  the  maintenance  of  the  leper  establishment  is  the  almost 
bottomless  pit  into  which  more  than  three- fourths  of  the  money  appro- 
priated is  cast.'* 

It  is  hopefully  claimed,  however,  ^Hhat  its  requirements  are  on  the 
wane,  and  judgiug  from  the  most  reliable  information  obtainable  there 
are  but  very  few  undoubted  cases  of  leprosy  now  at  large  in  the  country, 
and  they  will  come  under  the  care  of  the  board  as  rapidly  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  control  of  them."  In  proof  of  this  it  is  stated  that  on  the 
31st  of  March,  1888,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  then  at  large 
throughout  the  Kingdom  644  lepers,  while  at  the  date  of  the  report 
under  consideration,  March  31, 1890,  ^^  according  to  the  best  informa- 
tion obtainable,  there  are  •  •  •  about  100  persons  supposed  to  be 
affected  by  the  disease  still  at  large  who  have  not  been  before  the 
examining  board."  The  reasons  why  these  suspected  lepers  have  not 
been  examined  are  stated  to  be  that  some  very  bad  and  unmistakable 
cases  are  hiding  in  fostnesses  of  the  mountains,  while  some  mild  cases 
change  their  residence  so  often  as  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  the  officers  of 
the  law  for  their  arrest. 

In  regard  to  the  contagious  character  of  the  disease  and  the  precau- 
tions necessary  to  be  taken  it  is  claimed  by  Surg.  Tyron,  U.  S. 
Kavy,*  that  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  due, 
or  was  due  at  that  time,  1883,  to  the  general  belief  that  ^Hhe  disease 
is  only  slightly  contagious,  and  its  treatment  as  such  from 'the  begin- 
ning, allowing  free  individual  intercourse,  with  weak  enforcement  of 
the  laws  for  its  suppression." 

Tliat  leprosy  has  not  always  been  regarded  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  as  eminently  contagious  is  shown  by  the  following 
extracts  from  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  health  to  the 
legislative  assembly  of  1884.  He  says:  "Such  a  characterization  is 
entirely  uncalled  for,  is  not  warranted  by  experienced  medical  opinion, 
and  the  violent  and  hasty  segregation  which  it  would  inspire  is  a  wrong 
to  a  suffering  comnmnity."  "The  confirmed  leper  should  be  separated 
from  the  community,  but  there  should  be  no  alarm  in  consequence  of 
the  temporary  presence  in  the  street  of  a  leper,  or  on  account  of  any 
ordinary  intercourse  with  a  sufferer  from  the  disease." 

On  the  other  hand  the  report  of  the  board  of  health  for  1890  declares 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner  that  "  complete,  thorough,  and  absolute 
segregation  offers  the  only  safeguard"  against  the  ravages  of  leprosy. 
The  same  rei)ort  asserts  that  if,  irom  the  time  when  leprosy  was  first 
recognized  as  an  established  fact  in  the  islands,  the  policy  of  absolute 
segregation  had  been  firmly  decided  upon  and  unflinchingly  pursued, 
»  *  *  Hawaii  would  be  as  free  from  leprosy  to-day  as  any  civilized 
nation."  The  report  concludes  with  the  hopeful  words:  "It  is  safe  to 
say  that  if  we  do  not  relax  our  efforts  we  have  seen  the  worst  of  lep- 
rosy in  this  country."  The  average  leper  population  of  the  leper  set- 
tlements in  Molokai  for  the  two  years  ending  March  31,  1890,  was 
1,035. 

*  American  Journal  Medical  Science,  April,  ISSS. 
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A.  Lntz,  M.  D.,  a  specialist  employed  by  the  Hawaiian  Government 
as  "government  physician  for  the  stndy  and  treatment  of  leprosy,'' 
reports,  under  date  of  April  1, 1890,  as  follows:  "The  infection  from  one 
person  to  the  other  famishes  probably  the  largest  number  of  patients; 
heredity,  if  it  really  exists  at  all,  is  quite  secondary,  being  perhaps  only 
simulated  by  family  infection.  The  influence  of  vaccination  appears 
most  doubtftil.'' 

From  the  Sanitary  Instructions  for  Hawaiians,  by  the  chairman  of 
the  sanitary  committee  of  the  Hawaiian  legislature,  the  following  state- 
ment of  predisposing  causes  of  leprosy  and  rules  to  be. observed  is 
made  up : 

"Be  careM  that  where  the  operation  of  vaccination  is  performed 
pure  vaccine  is  used." 

"Avoid  a  leprous  bedfellow  as  you  would  a  pit  of  fire.^ 

"Eat  regularly  and  of  the  best  obtainable  food.'' 

"Avoid  dark,  damp,  badly- ventilated  rooms." 

"Never  lie  down  to  rei)ose  in  damp  or  dirty  clothing,  and  keep  the 
body  clean." 

"Nearly  all  the  lepers  come  from  among  the  poor,  who  have  fared 
badly  and  have  lodged  in  damp  and  ill  ventilated  huts." 

"Take  care  of  the  first  symptoms  of  leprosy.  The  moment  numb- 
ness of  feeling,  or  any  marks  or  swellings  that  indicate  leprosy  are 
observed,  a  physician  should  be  consulted." 

Venereal  diseases  favor  the  attack  of  leprosy.  "If  two  men,  one 
perfectly  well  and  clean  in  body  and  the  other  diseased  with  venereal 
virus,  were  each  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  a  leprous  individ- 
ual, the  diseased  man  would  be  affected  and  become  a  leper  far  sooner 
than  the  sound  man." 

Dr.  Lutz,  Hawaiian  Government  physician  for  the  treatment  and 
study  of  leprosy,  was  encouraged  to  declare,  under  date  of  April,  1890, 
that  he  believes  "we  shall  ♦  ♦  ♦  see  cures,  which  may  be  attrib- 
uted, not  to  extraordinary  chance,  but  to  our  methods  of  treatment."  It 
appears,  however,  from  later  reports,  that  the  study  of  leprosy  by  spe- 
cialists employed  by  the  Government  was  soon  abandon^.  Dr.  Lutz 
resigned  September,  1890,  without  having  effected  a  permanent 
cure. 

The  president  of  the  board  of  health  reports  to  the  legislative  assem- 
bly, session  of  1892,  on  the  subject  of  the  study  of  leprosy  by  Govern- 
ment specialists,  as  follows :  "  In  deference  to  the  oft-repeated  requests, 
•  ♦  ♦  the  board  of  health  opened  correspondence  with  the  leprosy 
commission  of  England  and  \5rith  Dr.  E.  Aming,  of  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many, with  a  view  of  •  ♦  ♦  continuing  the  study  and  treatment 
of  leprosy."  The  substance  of  Dr.  Arning's  reply  is:  '*That  the  scien- 
tific work  connected  with  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  leprosy  can, 
with  surer  prospects  of  success,  be  carried  on  here  in  its  European 
centers,  and  this  is  actually  being  done;  there  are  a  number  of  bac- 
teriologists ♦  ♦  ♦  at  work  on  this  intricate  question  and  slowly 
unraveling  knot  on  knot  towards  its  solution." 

The  report  of  the  board  of  health  for  1892  states  that  on  "  December 
31, 1890,  there  were  1,213  lepers  in  the  custody  of  the  board,  that  being 
the  highest  number  ever  reached,  and  on  March  31, 1892,  there  were 
only  1,115,  a  decrease  of  98  during  the  period."  In  regard  to  the  segre- 
gation of  lepers  the  rex)ort  affirms  that  at  this  date,  March  31,  1892, 
"  there  are  very  few  known  lepers  at  large,  with  the  exception  of  per- 
haps 17  at  Kalalau,  Kaui,  but  there  are  about  60  suspects  at  liberty  in 
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Honololn,  and  some  in  the  outer  districts,  and  more  or  less  of  fhem 
will,  in  time,  become  confirmed  cases." 

The  same  report  shows  that  the  cost  of  the  ^^  segregation,  sapport^ 
and  treatment  of  lei)ers  "  for  the  biennial  period  dosing  Marcn  31, 1892^ 
was  $224,331.88. 

In  regard  to  venereal  diseases,  so  well  known  as  prevalent  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  the  statement  is  made  in  the  Medical  Becord  for 
April,  1889,  that  the  "  effects  of  hereditary  immnnity  •  •  •  has 
resalted  in  the  production  of  a  much  milder  form  of  the  disease  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  generations.  At  the  present  day  syphilis  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  is  comparatively  a  benign  disease,  and  famishes  but 
a  small  contingent  to  the  sum  of  mortality."  The  writer.  Dr.  P.  A. 
Morrow,  states  that  ^^  not  only  has  the  disease  moderated  in  severity, 
but,  according  to  the  testimony  of  numerous  physicians,  *  *  *  it 
has  materially  decreased  in  fr^uency."  The  writer  also  asserts  the 
<^ comparative  rarity  of  hereditary  transmission"  of  syphilis  in  the 
islands,  and  explains  it  by  the  fiEU^t  that  the  native  Hawaiians  of  to-day 
are  a  sterile  race.  '^  In  some  of  the  districts  the  percentage  of  births 
does  not  exceed  2  per  1 ,000  instead  of  28  per  1,000,  as  it  should  be,  to  bal- 
ance the  mortality  rate." 


NoTB. — ^The  mapa  and  charts  mentioned  in  this  paper  omitted* 
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VTL  Also  the  followino  leotueb,  delivebbb  at  tub  xj.  s. 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM,  FEBRUARY  9,  AND  MAROH  15,  I8S4,  BY  CAPT.  O. 
U,  BUTTON,  OF  THE  U.  S.  ARMY,  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  0. 

[OrdDftnoe  notes— No.  343,  Waahington,  April  23, 1884.] 

THE  HAWAILA^N  ISLAITOS  Amy  PEOPLE. 

Lectures  delivered  at  the  U.  8.  National  Museum  February  9  a/nd  March 
15y  1884y  under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  of  the 
Anthropological  and  Biological  Societies  of  Washington. 

[By  Capt.  C.  E.  Button,  Ordnance  IHpartment,  XT.  S.  A.,  on  V.  S.  G^Iogioal  duty.] 

Ladies  and  Gentleman  :  The  Hawaiiau  Islands  are  the  summits  of 
a  gigantic  submarine  mountain  range.  If  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  were 
removed  from  their  vicinity  we  might  behold  a  range  of  mountains  as 
long  as  our  Appalachian  system,  from  Lake  Ohamplain  to  Chattanooga, 
and  quite  as  wide,  with  summits  five  times  as  high  as  Mount  Washing- 
ton. The  summits  of  Mauna  Loa  and  Mauna  Kea  are  nearly  14,000  feet 
above  the  ocean,  and  their  bases  are  from  15,000  to  18,000  feet  beneath 
it.  Beferred  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  these  mountains  are  higher 
than  the  Himalayas.  Standing  upon  the  northeastern  coast  of  Hawaii 
the  crest  of  Mauna  Kea  is  less  than  20  miles  away,  and  is  nearly  3  miles 
above  us.  At  a  distance  of  30  miles  at  sea  the  ocean  floor  is  about  3^ 
miles  below  us.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  place  in  the  world  where, 
along  a  line  less  than  50  miles  in  length,  may  be  found  a  difference  in 
altitude  of  more  than  6  miles. 

The  Hawaiian  group  consists  of  four  larger  and  four  smaller  islands. 
The  largest  island  is  named  Hawaii.  It  has  a  length  of  about  90  and  a 
width  of  70  miles.  Its  area  is  nearly  4,000  square  miles,  being  a  little 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  entire  group.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  most  populous,  for  that  distinction  belongs  to  the  islands  of  Oahu, 
on  which  is  situated  the  principal  town  and  capital,  Honolulu,  which  is 
the  center  of  trade  and  the  seat  of  the  Government. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  each  island  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  dense 
population.  The  interiors  aremountainous  and  generally  rough,  craggy, 
and  cut  with  profound  gorges  of  the  wildest  description.  The  habit- 
able portions  are  near  the  seacoast,  forming  a  ring  around  each  island; 
but  only  a  part  of  each  ring  is  habitable  or  cultivable.  Some  portions 
are  arid  and  barren;  others  are  covered  with  recent  floods  of  lava,  and 
still  others  are  bounded  by  lofty  rocky  coasts,  and  trenched  with  ravines 
so  deep  and  abrupt  that  access  is  difficult.  Generally  speaking,  the 
proportion  of  habitable  area  is  singularly  small.  But  those  portions 
which  are  well  favored  are  probably  capable  of  sustaining  as  dense  a 
population  as  any  tracts  in  the  world. 

The  climate  of  these  islands  is  the  climate  of  Paradise.  It  is  never 
hot,  and,  except  at  considerable  altitudes,  it  is  never  cold.  Earely  has 
the  thermometer  been  known  to  reach  90^  on  the  seacoast,  or  to  fall 
below  ^^,  The  temperature  in  most  localities  may  be  averaged  the 
year  round  as  varying  between  Ib^  and  85^.  But  while  the  tempera- 
ture of  any  given  locality  is  uniform,  there  is  wonderful  variety  in  the 
climate  as  we  pass  from  one  place  to  another.  Indeed,  there  are  almost 
as  many  climates  as  tliere  are  square  leagues.  As  a  rule  the  windward 
or  eastern  sides  are  rainy  and  the  leeward  sides  dry.  On  the  eastern 
coast  of  Hawaii  the  annual  rainfall  varies  from  150  to  250  inches.  On 
the  northwest  coast  of  the  same  island  it  is  probably  less  than  the 
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tweutieth  part  of  those  amounts.  The  islands  being  situated  within 
the  trade- wind  belt,  the  wind  blows  constantly  from  the  east  and  north- 
east during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  is  only  subject  to  brief 
interrux)tions  during  midwinter.  Violent  storms  occur  only  in  the 
winter  time,  and  these,  coming  once  or  twice  a  year  from  the  southwest, 
are  known  as  konas,  which  means  in  the  native  language  the  south- 
west. During  a  stay  of  six  months  on  the  islands  I  only  heard  a  single 
peal  of  thunder. 

Tliese  islands  are  all  of  volcanic  origin.  They  are  composed  of 
basaltic  lavas,  and  no  other  rocks  are  found  there  excepting  a  few  con- 
solidated coral  sands,  which  are  remnants  of  old  sea-beaches,  upheaved 
from  50  to  200  feet.  In  the  two  westerly  islands  the  volcanic  activity 
has  long  been  extinct.  Most  of  the  ancient  craters  have  been  obliter- 
ated, and  the  volcanic  piles  built  up  during  the  periods  of  activity  have 
been  greatly  ravaged  and  wasted  by  subsequent  erosion.  Next  to  the 
plateaus  and  canyon  country  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  it  would  be 
diiHoult  to  find  anywhere  more  impressive  and  suggestive  examples  of 
the  wasting  and  slow  destruction  of  the  land  than  those  presented  by 
these  islands.  We  find  there  grand  illustrations  of  the  two  methods 
by  which  the  general  process  of  erosion  accomplishes  its  work.  First, 
is  the  action  of  the  rains,  followed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  massive 
rocks  and  their  conversion  into  soil,  and  also  the  action  of  running 
water  and  decay  of  the  rock  masses,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
ravines  and  mountain  gorges  of  imposing  grandeur;  secondly,  we  find 
the  slow  but  incessant  inroads  made  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean  upon  a 
seacoast,  gradually  wearing  back  the  cliffs  and  slowly  paring  away  the 
rocky  shore,  until,  after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years,  the  sea  has 
eaten  its  way  several  miles  into  the  land.  Thus  we  have  on  the  one 
hand  striking  examples  of  one  way  in  which  mountains  are  built,  and 
we  have  on  the  other  hand  equally  striking  examples  of  the  ways  in 
which  those  mountains  are  destroyed. 

Travelers  in  the  lofty  volcanic  islands  of  the  Pacific  have  frequently 
noted  with  some  surprise  the  singularly  sharp,  angular,  abrupt  features 
of  their  mountain  scenery.  It  is  very  impressive  in  the  Fyis  and 
Samoa,  in  the  Ladrone,  Caroline,  and  Society  groups.  But  none  of 
them  rival  in  wildness  and  grandeur  the  still  loftier  islands  of  Hawaii. 
Gorges  little  inferior  to  Yosemit^  in  magnitude  are  rather  numerous. 
But  in  a  certain  sharpness  of  detail  and  animation  in  the  sculpture  they 
are  unique.  The  island  of  Kauai  and  the  western  portion  of  the  island 
of  Maui  consist  of  old  volcanic  piles  as  highasMount  Washington,  and 
much  broader  and  longer.  They  are  literally  sawed  to  pieces  by  many 
immense  canyon-like  gorges,  which  cut  them  to  their  foundations.  Over 
all  is  spread  a  mantle  of  tropical  vegetation  in  comj^arison  with  which 
the  ri(5liest  verdure  of  our  temperate  zone  is  but  the  garb  of  poverty. 
Whoever  reads  Shakspeare's  Tempest  and  visits  the  Bermudas  will 
be  (lisenchanted  from  some  of  the  most  pleasing  illusions  of  the  play. 
But,  if  Shakspeare  could  have  known  the  eastern  shores  of  Maui  or 
Hawaii  and  made  them  the  scenes  of  his  play,  it  would  have  had,  if 
Dossible,  another  claim  to  immortality. 

This  wealth  of  verdure  and  splendor  of  scenery  usually  occur  upon 
the  windward  sides  of  the  islands,  for  upon  those  sides  is  found  the 
cause  which  produces  them.  This  cause  is  the  copious  rain£Etll  brought 
by  the  perpetual  trade  winds.  Nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  to  the 
lover  of  beautiful  scenery  than  a  ride  along  the  windward  coasts  of 
Maui  and  Hawaii.  The  land  terminates  in  cliffs,  varying  Itom  200  to 
500  feet  in  height,  plunging  down  almost  vertically  into  the  Pacifla 
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The  long  heavy  swell,  driven  for  thousands  of  miles  before  the  trade 
wind,  breaks  with  great  force  against  these  iron  walls.  The  surface 
above  8lox)es  upward  toTvards  the  mountainous  interior,  at  first  with  a 
gentle  acclivity,  which  becomes  steeper  inland,  and  at  length  preclpi- 
tons.  This  plat  formis  gashed  at  short  intervals  by  true  canyons,  which 
bead  far  up  the  mountain  slopes,  and  open  seaward  in  the  gieat  ter- 
minal wall.  A  mile  or  two  inland  from  the  brink  of  the  cblf-bound 
shore  is  a  forest  so  dense  that  it  can  be  penetrated  only  by  hewing  a 
way  through  it  or  following  a  path  already  hewn.  To  describe  the 
glories  of  this  tropical  vegetation  is  impossible.  Only  those  who  have 
beheld  it  can  conceive  of  its  splendor  and  luxurance.  Yet  there  is  one 
unrivaled  feature  of  the  island  vegetation  which  has  no  parallel  else- 
where than  in  the  PaciJ&c  and  Austral  islands,  and  which  may  be  men- 
tioned. This  is  the  ferns.  There  are  more  than  300  species  of  them  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  most  conspicuous  are  tree  ferns  which 
grow  in  amazing  abundance  and  sumptuousness.  They  often  cover 
the  sides  of  the  ravines,  forming  a  thicket  which  is  quite  impenetrable, 
and  become  a  mantle  of  green  velvet  so  deep,  rich,  and  exquisitely 
patterned  that  it  makes  an  imperial  robe  seem  ridiculous. 

But  there  are  contrasts.  There  are  portions  of  the  islands  where 
the  features  have  at  first  sight  no  more  in  common  with  those  just 
sx>oken  of  than  if  they  belonged  to  another  planet.  The  beautiftil  or 
grand  scenery  is  found  in  those  parts  where  the  volcanic  activity  has 
long  been  dormant.  The  contrasted  i)ortions  are  those  where  the 
volcanoes  are  still  in  action,  or  have  recently  put  out  their  fires. 

The  southern  half  of  the  great  island  of  Hawaii  is  covered  with  the 
two  grandest  volcanoes  in  the  world — ^Mauna  Loa  and  Kilauea.  The 
great  central  pile  is  Mauna  Loa,  which  is  certainly  the  monarch  of 
modem  volcanoes.  Its  name  signifies  the  Great  Mountain.  No  other 
in  the  world  approaches  it  in  the  vastness  of  its  mass  or  in  the  magni- 
tude of  its  eruptive  activity.  There  are  many  volcanic  peaks  higher  in 
air,  but  these  are  planted  ux)on  elevated  platforms  of  stratified  rock, 
where  they  appear  as  mere  cones,  of  greater  or  less  size.  Eegarding 
the  platforms  on  which  they  stand  as  their  true  bases,  the  cones  them- 
selves and  the  lavas  which  have  emanated  from  them  never  approach 
the  magnitude  of  Mauna  Loa.  MtuB,  and  all  its  adjuncts  are  immeas- 
urably inferior;  while  Shasta,  Hood,  and  Rauier,  if  melted  down  and 
run  together  into  one  pile,  would  still  fall  much  below  the  volume  of 
the  island  volcano.  In  the  greatness  of  its  eruptions,  Mauna  Loa  is 
also  without  a  rival.  Some  of  the  volcanoes  of  Iceland  have  been 
known  to  disgorge  at  a  single  outbreak  volumes  of  lava  quite  equal  to 
them.  But  in  that  island  such  extravasations  are  infrequent,  and  a 
century  has  now  elapsed  since  any  such  have  been  emitted.  The 
eruptions  of  Mauna  Loa  are  all  of  great  volume  and  occur  irregularly, 
with  an  average  interval  of  about  eight  years.  Any  one  of  its  moderate 
eruptions  represents  more  lava  than  Vesuvius  has  outpoured  since  the 
last  days  of  Pompeii.  The  great  flow  of  1855  would  nearly  have  built 
Vesuvius,  and  those  of  1859  and  1881  were  not  greatly  inferior. 

The  Hav.aiian  volcanoes  are  in  some  respects  abnormal.  The  most 
distinctive  of  their  characteristics  is  the  quiet  and  undemonstrative 
method  of  their  eruptions.  Rarely  are  these  portentous  events  attended 
by  any  of  that  exi)losive  action  which  is  manifested  by  all  other  vol- 
canoes. In  only  one  or  two  instances  within  the  historic  period  have 
they  been  accompanied  by  earthquakes  and  subterraneous  rumblings. 
The  vast  jets  of  steam  blown  miles  high,  hurling  cinders  and  lapillifar 
and  wide  and  filling  the  heavens  with  vapor,  dust,  and  ashes,  have  never 
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been  observed  here.  Some  action  of  the  sort  'tS  indeed  represented 
sometimes,  bat  only  in  a  feeble  way.  Ordinarily  the  lava  spoats  forth 
in  stupendous  quantities,  but  as  quietly  as  water  from  a  fountain.  So 
mild  are  the  eruptive  forces  that  the  observer  may  stand  to  the  wind- 
ward of  one  of  these  fountains  and  so  near  it  that  the  heat  will  make 
the  face  tingle,  yet  without  danger.  Usually  the  outbreak  takes  place 
without  warning,  and  even  without  the  knowledge  of  x>eople  in  the 
vicinity,  who  first  become  aware  of  it  at  nightfall,  when  the  heavens 
are  aglow  with  the  reflected  light  and  the  fiery  fouAtains  are  seen 
playing.  As  the  news  spreads  hundreds  of  people  flock  to  witness  the 
sublime  spectacle,  and  display  as  much  eagerness  to  approach  the 
scene  of  an  eruption  as  the  people  of  other  countries  show  to  get  away 
from  one. 

All  this  is  in  contrast  with  the  ordinary  volcano.  At  the  other 
extreme  is  such  an  eruption  as  that  which  happened  last  August,  at 
Elrakatoa,  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  With  the  published  details  of  thla 
catastrophe  you  are  all  familiar.  Appalling  as  it  was,  the  eruption  ot 
Sumbawa  in  1815  must  have  been,  if  can  rely  upon  the  accounts  of 
it,  even  more  energetic  and  destructive.  The  eruption  of  Ooseguina, 
in  Nicaragua,  in  1^5,  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  character,  or 
upon  a  scale  quite  equal;  while  once  or  twice  in  a  century  Cotapaxi 
shakes  the  chain  of  the  Andes  through  half  its  length,  fills  the  sky 
with  dust,  and  converts  noonday  into  midnight  for  a  hundred  miles 
around.  The  eruptions  of  ^tna  have  all  been  on  a  smaller  scale,  but 
still  sufficient  to  fill  all  Sicily  with  terror.  Vesuvius  is  usually  regarded 
as  an  obstreperous  vent,  but  its  performances  are  mere  Fourth  of  July 
fireworks  in  comparison  with  these  Day-of-Judgment  proceedings  at 
Sumbawa,  Exakatoa,  and  Cotapaxi. 

The  explosive  agent  in  these  terrible  convulsions  is  steam.  In  their 
original  seat,  miles  deep  in  the  earth,  the  lavas  contain  considerable 
quantities  of  water;  but  the  condition  of  this  water  is  such  as  we  have, 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  no  experience  with,  except  as  we  observe  it 
in  volcanoes.  It  is  water  red  hot,  or  even  yellow  hot,  and  under  a 
pressure  hundreds  of  times  greater  than  that  of  the  steam  in  a  loco- 
motive boiler — a  pressure  probably  comparable  to  that  exerted  by 
gunpowder  in  a  powerful  cannon.  Under  the  enormous  pressure, 
occurring  at  a  depth  of  several  miles  within  the  earth,  water  is  absorbed 
by  the  lavas  in  much  the  same  way  as  water  itself  absorbs  ammonia 
gas,  or  as  wine  absorbs  carbonic  acid.  When  the  lavas  rise  to  the 
surface  where  the  ])ressure  is  removed  their  explosive  energy  becomes 
terrible.  The  steam  is  given  off  as  the  uncorked  bottle  of  wine  gives 
off  its  gas,  only  a  thousand  times  more  violently  and  energetically.  So 
densely  charged  with  vapor  of  water  are  some  lavas  that  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  £a*akatoa,  a  vent  is  found,  the  explosive  energy  becomes  so 
great  that  the  lava  is  blown  into  fine  dust  and  dissipated  in  the  sur« 
rounding  atmosphere.  Although  this  extreme  of  explosive  activity  is 
far  too  common  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  human  race  it  is  by 
no  means  the  most  frequent.  The  more  ordinary  type  of  volcano  is 
one  in  which  the  explosiveness  is  not  so  intense  as  to  blow  the  whole 
of  the  ejected  matter  into  impalpable  dust,  but  blows  it  into  pellets 
termed  lapilli.  These  grains  of  lapilli  are  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a 
kernel  of  wheat  up  to  those  of  cannon  balls,  and  sometimes  weigh  a 
hundred  tons  or  more.  With  a  majority  of  volcanoes,  whether  active 
or  extinct,  the  greater  part  of  the  material  ejected  is  cast  into  the  air 
in  this  fragmental  form.  Falling  back  around  the  orifice  it  builds  up  % 
£airly  regidar  cone,  with  a  cup  om  the  summit.    This  is  termed  a  cinder 
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ooiM.  Most  01  the  volcanic  piles  of  the  world  are  crowned  with  cinder 
cones,  the  principal  bulk  of  which  consists  of  lapilli  and  sconaceous 
lumps,  with  some  massive  portions  of  flowing  lava  streams  mixed  in. 
It  is  probable  that  quite  half  of  the  volcanic  matenal  now  visible  upon 
the  globe  consists  of  accumulations  of  such  fragmental  matter. 

To  this  general  method  of  extravasation  Mauna  Loa  and  Eilauea  are 
remarkable  exceptions.  They  consist  almost  wholly  of  massive  sheets 
and  floods  of  lava.  On  Mauna  Loa  there  are  but  the  most  insignificant 
traces  of  fragmental  products,  and  on  Eilauea  there  are  only  a  dozen 
or  two  of  small  cinder  cones.  The  lavas  of  these  great  volcanoes  flowed 
quietly  out  in  enormous  deluges,  running  sometimes  for  months,  or  even 
a  whole  year,  with  little  or  no  explosive  action  throughout  the  entire 
duration  of  the  flows. 

One  consequence  of  this  quiet  method  of  eruption  has  been  to  give  to 
these  colossal  piles  a  wholly  exceptional  form  amon  g  volcanoes.  Instead 
of  a  huge  cone  crowning  the  apex  of  Mauna  Loa,  its  summit  is  nearly 
a  flat  plain,  5^  miles  long  and  nearly  4  miles  wide.  Within  this  plain  is 
sunken  a  pit  3  miles  long,  2  miles  wide,  and  1,000  feet  in  depth.  In 
the  floor  of  this  pit  at  certain  times  may  be  seen  a  lake  of  red-hot  liquid 
lava,  varying  in  size  from  time  to  time,  but  occasionally  as  large  as  30 
or  40  acres.  At  intervals  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  a  column  of 
liquid  lava  of  great  brilliancy,  as  large  and  as  high  as  the  Washington 
monument  will  be  when  it  is  completed,  is  shot  upward  and  falls  back 
into  the  lava  x>ool  in  a  fiery  spray.  This  grand  display  is  sometimes 
kept  up  for  months,  and  is  generally  terminated  by  an  eruption. 
When  an  outbreak  occurs  it  does  not  take  place  usually  at  the  summit, 
but  a  fissure  suddenly  opens  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  out  of 
which  a  sheet  of  lava  spouts  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air,  and, 
falling,  collects  into  a  river  of  fire  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  rushes 
at  first  with  great  velocity  down  the  slope.  After  running  some 
miles  it  reaches  more  level  ground,  where  it  spreads  out  in  great  lakes 
or  fields.  It  also  cools  on  the  surface,  which  gradually  freezes  over. 
But  it  is  still  hot  within,  and  beneath  its  hardened  covering  the  liquid 
rivers  are  still  running,  and  at  the  edges  and  along  the  front  of  the 
great  sheet  the  limpid  lava  constantly  breaks  forth,  pushing  out  fiery 
rivulets  in  advance  and  laterally. 

These  rivulets  are  shot  out  in  quick  succession  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, gradually  covering  the  ground  by  repeated  offshoots.  They 
soon  blacken  and  harden,  but  only  to  be  covered  by  another  and  another 
belch.  The  later  i)rogress  of  the  stream  is  slow.  When  the  lava  first 
leaves  the  vent  it  may  run  10  or  15  miles  an  hour.  But  later  on  the 
stream  may  advance  less  than  100  yards  in  a  day.  In  November,  1880, 
a  great  eruption  broke  forth  near  the  summit  of  Mauna  Loa,  and  the 
ava  poured  out  in  heavy  streams  unceasingly  for  eleven  months.  There 
were  three  great  streams  flowing  in  as  many  directions,  and  the  largest 
one  extended  from  the  vent  a  distance  of  nearly  50  miles.  It  reached 
the  outskirts  of  the  beautiful  little  town  of  Hilo,  whose  inhabitants  had 
abandoned  all  hoi)e  that  their  village  would  escape,  and  had  removed 
their  portable  property.  But  the  flow  stopped  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
village. 

The  massive  and  highly  liquid  character  of  the  flows  from  Mauna 
Loa  is  the  cause  which  has  given  this  mountain  its  peculiar  form.  It 
is  in  contrast  with  all  other  volcanoes  by  virtue  of  its  flat  and  gently 
Bloped  profiles.  It  is  a  gently  rising  dome  whose  steeper  slopes  are 
only  about  7  degrees,  while  its  longer  ones  are  only  4  degrees.  Most 
volcanoes  have  slopes  ranging  all  the  way  from  15  to  30  and  even  40 
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deuces.  The  liquid  lavas  ran  off  from  the  summit  and  upx)er  dome  and 
distribute  themselves  at  immense  distances.  But  if  fragmental  prod- 
ucts were  ejected  in  any  quantity  they  would  pile  up  around  the  orifices 
from  which  they  were  ejected  and  thus  form  steep  conical  hills. 

The  ascent  of  Mauna  Loa  is  a  feat  wholly  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
mountaineering.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  procure  a  guide  who 
knows  the  way,  otherwise  the  journey  is  pretty  sure  to  prove  more 
interesting  than  was  expected.  Many  of  the  lava  streams  are  masses 
of  clinkers  of  the  most  angular  and  cruel  aspect  imaginable;  indeed, 
the  hummocks  of  an  arctic  ice  field  are  good  traveling  in  comparison, 
and  only  a  guide  familiar  with  the  mountain  knows  how  to  avoid  them. 

Just  east  of  Mauna  Loa,  about  20  or  25  miles,  is  the  far-famed  vol- 
cano Kilauea.  This  has  been  visited  and  described  so  often  that  little 
needs  to  be  said  here.  It  contains  a  great  pit  similar  to  that  on  Mauna 
Loa,  and  somewhat  larger,  though  not  so  deep. 

Witliin  it  are  the  great  lakes  of  fire  always  burning.  The  lake  at 
the  summit  of  Mauna  Loa  is  frozen  over  and  silent,  without  a  trace  of 
volcanic  activity,  for  several  years  at  a  time,  and  is  open  only  for  sev- 
eral months  or  sometimes  a  year  or  so  before  a  great  eruption.  But  at 
Kilauea  the  lava  lakes  are  always  aflame,  and  have  been  so  ever  since 
the  earliest  traditions  of  the  natives.  Forty  years  ago  there  was  a  pit 
within  a  pit,  and  in  the  lowest  deep  was  a  lava  pool  half  a  mile  or  more 
in  diameter,  always  boiling,  spouting,  and  flaming.  At  the  present 
time  the  inner  pit  is  quite  filled  up  with  solid  lava,  and  a  large  conical 
pile  of  rocks  is  built  up  over  the  site  of  this  former  lake.  Within  this 
pile  of  rocks,  however,  is  the  remnant  of  this  lake,  now  about  10  acres 
in  area.  Half  a  mile  distant  is  a  second  lake  which  is  easily  visited, 
and  it  is  an  exhilarating  sight  to  stand  at  night  upon  the  brink  of  it 
and  watch  the  boiling,  surging,  and  swirling  of  6  acres  of  melted  lava. 
At  brief  intervals  the  suriiace  darkens  over  by  the  formation  of  a  black 
solid  crust  with  streaks  of  fire  around  the  edges.  Suddenly  a  network 
of  cracks  shoots  through  the  entire  crust,  and  the  fragments  turn  down 
edgewise  and  sink,  leaving  the  pool  one  glowing  expanse  of  exactly  the 
appearance  of  so  much  melted  cast  iron.  The  heat  of  fusion  in  this  lake 
is  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  by  the 
constant  ascent  of  large  quantities  of  intensely  hot  vapors  firom  the 
depths  of  the  earth. 

An  hour's  lecture,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  leaves  no  time  for  rhetoric 
and  graceful  transitions  from  one  theme  to  another.  Having  shoveled 
out  to  you,  so  to  si)eak,  some  incoherent  remarks  concerning  points  of 
s])(^cial  interest  in  the  islands,  I  proceed  at  once  to  a  subject  which 
will,  I  hope,  prove  more  interesting,  and  that  is  the  people  who  inhabit 
them. 

When  we  were  boys  and  girls  our  general  idea  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Pacific  islands  was  that  they  were  tyincal  savages.  What  savages 
were  we  knew  pretty  well,  or  thought  we  knew,  for  had  we  not  all  read 
liobinson  Crusoe  t  We  thought  of  them  as  naked,  black  creatures, 
whose  principal  occupation  was  blowing  conch-shells,  brandishing 
thigh  bones,  and  dancing  a  horrible  cancan  around  a  fire  where  a  human 
carcass  was  roasting.  But  we  were  mistaken.  The  Polynesians,  as 
a  rule,  were  not  savages,  though  many  of  the  white  people  who  first 
visited  them  were  so. 

In  the  Pacific  islands  two  very  distinct  races  are  found.  Of  one  race 
the  Ilawaiians  or  Tahitians  may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  This  race 
peoi)les  also  the  Society,  Samoan,  Ifavigators,  and  Friendly  groups, 
and  includes  the  Maoris  of  ^ew  Zealand.    All  these  islanders  have  the 
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same  physical  features,  similar  social  colts,  and  speak  dialects  of  the 
same  language.  The  difference  between  the  language  ot  a  Hawaiian  and 
of  a  Society  islander  is  not  greater  than  that  between  the  German  and 
the  Dutch.  The  difference  between  the  language  of  a  Hawaiian  and  a 
Maori  is  less  than  between  the  Dutch  and  the  English.  This  and  the 
community  of  physical  type  establish  the  identity  of  race  sufficiently. 
The  western  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  occupied  by  a  race  which  has 
such  apparent  affinity  with  the  inhabitants  of  Papua  or  Kew  Guinea 
as  to  raise  a  very  strong  presumption  of  their  community,  and  the  sup- 
position is  corroborated  by  many  other  circumstances.  Of  the  two 
races,  the  first  mentioned  is  much  superior  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally,  and  of  all  branches  of  that  race  the  noblest  is  the  Hawaiian. 

Physically  they  are  rather  large,  and  have  a  light-brown  color,  straight 
hair,  and  are  handsomely  formed,  of  good  bearing,  and  well  featured. 
The  women  also  are  pleasing  and  comely.  There  is  nothing  about  them 
savoring  of  the  squaw,  hag,  or  wench,  which  is  almost  universal  among 
80  many  of  the  primitive  dark-skinned  races,  and  they  are  not  without 
beauty,  even  according  to  the  taste  of  the  white  man,  if  he  is  willing  to 
admire  a  robust  type  of  feminine  grace  as  easily  as  he  does  the  ^'pale, 
pious,  pulmonary"  persuasion.  Among  the  Hawaiians  the  old  kings 
and  chiefs  seemed  to  form  a  distinct  caste  and  a  breed  greatly  superior 
to  the  common  herd.  They  were  very  large,  sometimes  almost  gigantic 
in  size,  and  of  very  impressive  form  and  bearing.  Their  color  was 
lighter,  and  they  were  of  more  massive  frames. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  these  islands  by  Gapt.  Cook,  in  1776, 
these  people  were  by  no  means  savages.  Their  social  system  was  as 
much  above  savagery  on  the  one  hand  as  it  was  below  civilization  on 
the  other.  A  carefal  study  of  their  habits  and  customs  discloses  the 
interesting  fact  that  their  social  organization  bore  a  striking  similitude 
to  that  of  Europe  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  It  was  a  feudal 
system  almost  exactly.  They  had  kings  who  were  in  all  strictness  heredi- 
tary suzerains.  Under  them  were  chiefs  who  owed  them  fealty,  and 
who  held  lands  and  titles  by  a  tenure  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  enfeoffment,  and  which,  at  all  events,  was  a  truly  feudal  tenure; 
for  it  carried  with  it  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  allodium 
was  vested  in  the  king  alone,  and  the  tenure  was  granted  to  the  chief 
as  a  vassal  in  consideration  of  military  service.  The  common  people 
were  mere  villains,  bound  to  the  soil,  though  in  some  sort  as  tenants  at 
will.  The  islands  were  divided  up  into  several  kingdoms,  over  each  of 
which  a  king  reigned,  whose  p>ower  was  very  absolute;  in  all  things  he 
was  lord  paramount.  The  kingdom  was  subdivided  into  tracts,  for 
which  the  term  now  used  in  the  islands  is  simply  the  word  "lands." 
These  lands  were  lorded  over  by  chiefs,  of  whom  there  were  several 
grades.  They  were  subdivided  again  and  again  down  to  the  smallest 
holdings,  of  a  fraction  of  an  acre,  tenanted  by  the  lower  classes,  and 
all  were  marked  off  by  metes  and  bounds. 

The  power  of  the  King  was  absolute,  and  limited  only  by  the  endur- 
ance of  his  subjects.  Life  and  death,  as  well  as  property,  were  subject 
to  his  will ;  and  yet  there  was  a  division  of  power.  To  make  the  par- 
allel with  mediaeval  Europe  more  com])lete,  the  power  of  the  King  was 
rivaled,  and  in  some  cases  even  overborne,  by  the  power  of  a  priest- 
hood ;  and  the  priests  enforced  their  sway  with  a  spiritual  weapon  of 
resistless  potency.  The  weapons  of  Rome  were  many,  chief  among 
which  were  excommunication,  the  inquisition,  and  the  interdict.  The 
Hawaiian  priest  had  a  weapon  more  powerful  than  them  all.  It  was 
the  tabu.    This  word  has  been  adopted,  metaphorically,  into  the  Eug- 
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lish  and  many  other  languages,  but  few  people  comprehend  its  sig^fl- 
cance  in  the  places  where  it  originated.  The  word  means  prohibited 
or  forbidden,  and  a  great  deal  more  besides.  Almost  anjrthing  might 
be  tabu.  The  penalty  of  violating  a  tabu  was  always  death.  The  insti- 
tution deiived  its  power  from  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  native  in  all 
Polynesia  who  did  not  devoutly  believe  that  even  if  the  King  or  priests 
did  not  cause  him  to  be  killed  for  violating  a  tabu  the  gods  certainly 
w^ould. 

In  respect  to  the  arts  possessed  by  these  people  they  were  few  and 
simple.  The  islands  contained  no  metals  and  very  few  substitutes  for 
tbem^  except  stone,  and  not  the  best  kinds  of  stone  for  implements  at 
that.  Considering  the  want  of  materials,  however,  their  arts  were 
hardly  to  be  despised.  They  made  many  articles  of  wood  with  sur- 
prising neatness.  Their  only  substitutes  for  cloth  were  a  fabric  made 
of  a  peculiar  bark,  macerated  in  water  and  pounded  out  as  thin  as 
paper,  and  mats  woven  from  the  fibers  of  the  pandanus  with  no  little 
skill.  Their  houses  were  large,  commodious  structures  made  of  grass, 
ofben  neatly  woven,  and  attached  to  a  framework  of  poles.  They  were 
scrupulously  neat  within,  and  matting  of  pleasing  aspect  was  used 
abundantly.  They  were  wonderfully  expert  fishermen,  and  had  devices 
suited  for  capturing  each  kind  of  fish.  More  than  that,  they  had  Ash 
ponds  and  preserves  for  rearing  select  varieties. 

Agriculture  was  practiced  systematically.  They  constructed  canals 
for  irrigating,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  in  numerous  places. 
Their  chief  vegetable  was  the  root  of  the  taro  plant,  a  species  of  arum 
to  which  the  calla  lilies  belong.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
this  is  probably  the  most  prolific  food  plant  in  the  world.  Humboldt 
gives  that  distinction  to  the  banana,  but  the  banana  is  nowhere  in  the 
comparison;  for  a  square  yard  and  a  half  planted  with  taro  will  yield 
food  enough  to  support  a  man  for  a  year.  This  plant  is  poisonous  when 
raw,  but  cooking  completely  destroys  the  poisonous  quality  and  renders 
it  very  wholesome.  The  Hawaiians  first  bake  it  and  then  pound  it, 
gi*adually  adding  water,  which  is  kneaded  in  like  oil  in  a  mayonnaise, 
and  when  fully  prepared  it  is  of  a  consistency  very  much  likemayonnaise. 
In  that  state  it  is  termed  poi;  and  to  this  day  the  natives  regard  it  as 
we  do  bread,  and  it  serves  still  as  their  favorite  food.  Many  of  the 
white  residents  also  have  become  exceedingly  fond  of  it. 

The  primitive  Hawaiians  were  very  bold  and  skillM  navigators. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  they  frequently  visited  in  their  little 
canoes  the  Society  Islands  and  Tahiti,  south  of  the  equator  and  2,400 
miles  distant  from  Hawaii.  How  they  could  cross  such  vast  wastes  of 
ocean  seems  at  first  mysterious  ;  but  they  had  a  knowledge  of  astronomy 
such  as  we  sometimes  marvel  at  in  the  old  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans. 
They  knew  the  planets,  and  had  names  for  the  brighter  stars.  They 
also  had  a  good  calendar.  Their  year  was  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  long,  and  began  when  the  Pleiades  rose  at  sunset.  They  had 
twelve  months,  of  which  eleven  had  thirty  days  each,  and  the  twelfth 
thirty-five  days.  They  had  also  a  primitive  arithmetic  and  a  system  of 
numerals  in  which  they  could  number  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands.   It  was  partly  decimal  and  partly  tesseral. 

The  religion  of  this  peoi)le  was  in  some  respects  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Greeks.  Their  gods  were  hero  gods  and  of  many  grades.  Indeed, 
it  is  quite  literal  to  say  that  the  woods  were  fiill  of  them.  Every 
locality,  every  conspicuous  rock  or  tree,  had  its  tutelar,  corresponding 
perlu]>s  to  the  Grecian  fauns  and  dryads.  They  also  had  animal  gods, 
most  notably  the  shark  god,  and  the  divinity  of  the  volcano  of  Eilaaea 
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was  a  female  named  Pele.  The  amount  of  myth  and  legendary.  lore  in 
which  these  divinities  figured  was  something  amazing.  We  have  for 
some  years  been  finding  out  that  our  own  Indians  were  rich  in  myths, 
if  nothing  else.  But  the  extent  of  such  lore  among  the  Hawaiians 
quite  surpasses  anything  known  of  other  primitive  peoples.  Many  of 
them  are  highly  poetical  and  ingenious. 

The  origin  of  the  Polynesian  rai'>e  has  always  been  a  mystery.  There 
is  very  little  light  thrown  upon  it  as  yet  by  ethnologic  research.  The 
view  most  favored  is  that  they  came  from  the  East  Indies  at  a  remote 
period.  That  the  larger  islands  of  the  Pacific  have  been  inhabited  for 
many  centuries  is  an  inference  which  finds  considerable  support. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  language  has  any 
afdnity  to  known  languages  of  southeastern  Asia,  but  the  results  are 
little  better  than  negative.  Some  coincidences  have  been  found,  or 
supposed  to  have  been  found,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  they  are  any 
better  or  more  significant  than  such  as  may  be  frequently  discovered 
between  two  languages  which  are  surely  known  to  have  absolutely 
nothing  in  common.  Coincidences  between  legends  and  customs  have 
also  been  discovered.  But  ethnologists  of  the  present  day  have  come 
to  attach  less  importance  to  them,  if  possible,  than  to  languages. 
Thus  the  manners  and  customs,  and  also  the  legends,  of  the  Maoris  of 
New  Zealand  have  very  little  in  common  with  those  of  the  Hawaiians. 
Yet  the  absolute  identity  of  physical  type  and  the  virtual  identity  of 
their  languages  are  tantamount  to  proof  of  a  common  race.  And  primi- 
tive peoples,  world  over,  are  constantly  surprising  us  by  furnishing 
correspondences  in  legends  and  peculiar  customs,  when  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  they  are  widely  distinct.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  good 
ground  for  believing  that  if  the  Polynesians  did  not  come  from  some 
known  Asiatic  or  East  Indian  stock,  they  may  at  least  have  communi- 
cated with  them  in  one  way  or  another. 

When  the  islands  were  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook  pigs  were  very 
abundant  there,  and  the  animal  was  an  East  Indian  variety.  The 
peculiar  tusks,  the  portentiously  long  snout  like  an  icthyosaurus,  and 
ears  set  in  the  middle  of  its  body,  give  us  pretty  reliable  testimony  as 
to  its  origin.  They  also  had  dogs,  and  certainly  no  dog  could  have 
come  either  from  America  or  Australia.  Finally,  and  even  more  con- 
clusively, they  had  common  hens  and  chickens,  which  are  certainly  of 
Asiatic  origin.  What  people  brought  these  animals  to  the  islands  is  a 
question.  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  that  the  Hawaiians  often 
made  voyages  to  Tahiti  in  their  little  canoes,  a  distance  of  2,400  miles; 
and  their  ancient  poems  and  legends  are  full  of  vague  accounts  of  voy- 
ages to  even  greater  distances.  They  knew  of  the  Samoan  and  Tonga 
islands,  which  are  more  than  3,000  miles  away  and  farther  westward. 
Possibly  also  they  knew  of  New  Zealand,  but  the  evidence  of  that  is 
not  so  clear.  But  I  have  never  learned  that  anything  in  their  poetry 
or  traditions  indicated  a  knowledge  of  either  America  or  Asia.  While, 
therefore,  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  have  had  communication 
with  Asia,  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  it  than  the  fact  that  domestic 
animals  of  Asiatic  origin  were  found  among  them. 

The  transition  of  this  people  from  barbarism  to  civilization  has  been 
wonderfully  rapid  and  complete.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  too, 
that  it  is  the  only  dark-skinned  race  that  has  ever  been  brought  into 
full  contact  and  relation  with  civilization  without  war  and  generations 
of  bloodshed,  ending  in  subjugation.  The  reasons  are  many.  Promi- 
nent among  them  are  the  following:  In  the  first  place,  there  can  be 
little  question  that  it  is  the  finest  and  most  intelligent  race  of  dark* 
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ekitiiicd  people  in  the  world.  In  the  second  place,  It  is  dae  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  wisdom,  tact^  and  good  sense  of  the  missionaries  through 
whom  this  civilization  was  imparted.  But  it  seems  to  me  the  third 
reason  is  still  more  potent,  and  this  was  the  great  ability,  wisdom,  and 
good  sense  of  the  kings  of  the  line  of  the  Kamehamehas  and  the  abso- 
lute power  they  originally  held  over  their  people. 

Fortunately,  also,  at  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  white  men  the  con- 
trol of  the  islands  had  already  been  consolidated  into  the  hands  of  one 
man,  who  was  fully  capable  of  wielding  it.  If  the  lot  of  the  first 
Kaniehameha  had  been  cast  in  Europe  instead  of  the  remotest  islands 
of  the  sea  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  of 
history.  Originally  a  little  kinglet  of  a  district  at  the  north  end  of 
Hawaii,  he  gradually  conquered  the  whole  of  that  island  and  finally 
the  whole  group.  Ko  King  in  history  ever  knew  better  how  to  rule  his 
])eople.  Brought  into  contact  with  civilization,  he  grasped  its  meaning 
with  a  breadth  of  comprehension  which  is  perhaps  without  example 
among  barbarians.  He  knew  instinctively  how  resistless  was  its  power 
and  how  inexorably  it  crowds  the  weaker  races  to  the  wall.  But  he 
had  the  wisdom  not  only  to  avert  the  destruction  of  his  own  power  and 
the  obliteration  of  the  iiatiouality  of  his  people,  but  actually  to  draw 
strength  from  it  and  make  it  his  servant  instead  of  his  master.  The 
greatest  achievement  of  his  life  was  the  work  of  his  declining  years,  and 
it  was  an  achievement  of  surpassing  skill.  He  broke  completely  tbe 
secular  ])ower  of  the  priesthood.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  discover  alone 
and  unaided  the  grandest  truth  in  political  science,  and  one  which  white 
men  never  discovered  until  three  or  four  centuries  ago.  That  great 
truth  was  that  church  and  state  had  better  let  each  other  alone.  We 
need  not  wonder,  however,  that  he  discovered  it,  for  the  Kings  of 
Europe  understood  it  well  enough;  indeed  they  were  about  the  only 
ones  who  did.  The  marvel  was  that  this  barbarian  should  have  had 
the  courage  and  address  to  make  the  truth  a  practical  reality  and  put 
it  into  execution.  It  is  one  thing  to  perceive  the  foolishness  of  super* 
stition  and  quite  another  to  break  down  a  whole  religion.  When  Kame- 
hameha  began  his  career  the  priesthood  was  far  more  powerful  than  he. 
When  he  died  they  were  as  powerless  in  secular  matters  as  the  Pope 
now  is  in  Italy.  The  finishing  stroke  was  given  when  his  dead  body, 
as  yet  unburied,  was  awaiting  the  obsequies.  His  widow  and  son 
deliberately  broke  many  of  the  most  sacred  tabus,  and  enjoined  the 
same  sacrilegious  acts  upon  their  households  and  followers.  They  were 
promptly  obeyed,  and  the  example  was  followed  by  the  whole  nation. 
Next  the  temples  were  despoiled,  the  images  of  the  gods  broken  and 
burued,  and  the  priests  themselves  driven  into  the  forests  and  jungles. 

An  act  so  sweeping  and  revolutionary  as  the  trampling  under  foot  of 
the  most  binding  superstition  or  religious  conviction  that  ever  held 
sway  over  the  human  race  would  never  have  been  ventured  if  the  peo- 
ple had  not  been  gradually  wrought  up  to  it.  In  truth,  Kamehameha 
had  lirst  revolutionized  the  whole  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
)H>()ple,  and  had  elev<ated  them  immensely  against  the  influences  of  a 
])ri('stcraft  which  was  all  the  time  striving  to  hold  them  down.  When 
the  issue  came  the  King  triumphed  and  the  priest  was  overthrown.  It 
was  ])n)bably  this  change  which  prepared  the  Hawaiian  peo])le  for 
what  followed.  It  established  the  kingly  i)ower  independently  of  a 
iniesthood  and  left  the  people  without  a  religion. 

The  year  following  this  important  event  the  missionaries  landed 
there  for  the  first  time.  They  soon  secured  the  good  will  of  the  second 
Kaiuehanieha  and  found  their  work  a  comparatively  easy  one.    To  the 
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missionarids  is  due  the  credit  of  having  been  the  agents  thi'Oagh  whom 
civilization  was  imparted  to  'he  islands.  Those  who  are  speci^dly 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  foreign  missions  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  signal  instance  of  the  triumph  of 
Protestant  propagaudism.  On  the  whole,  there  is  a  large  measure  of 
justice  in  this  claim.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  closer  view  will  prob- 
ably disclose  to  the  impartial  mind  the  fact  that,  while  the  amount  of 
Christian  prosely  tism  has  been  very  considerable,  the  outside  view  of  it 
is  somewhat  overdrawn. 

There  are  certainly  many  devout  Ohristians  among  the  Hawaiians, 
but  there  are  also  many  who  cherish  their  old  religion,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  more  or  less  tinctured  with  the  ancient  superstitions. 
But  whatever  doubts  may  arise  as  to  the  complete  success  of  the  prop- 
aganda, there  can  be  none  as  to  the  success  in  imparting  civiUzation« 
Fortunately,  they  had  to  deal  with  and  through  a  succession  of  kings 
who  were  men  of  preeminent  sense  and  of  practical  wisdom,  and  who 
knew  how  to  manage  their  subjects.  They  were  kings  in  the  best  pos- 
sible signification.  Koyalty  was  inborn  in  them,  and  the  loyalty  of 
their  subjects  was  such  that  the  loyalty  of  an  Englishman  is  a  feeble 
sentiment  in  comparison.  The  Kamehamehas,  Irom  the  U  to  the  V, 
inclusive,  were  quick  to  recognize  the  advantages  of  civilization,  and 
had  wonderful  tact  in  discriminating  between  good  and  bad  advice. 
The  missionaries  proved  to  be  discreet  and  judicious  advisers,  and  the 
transition  from  barbarism  to  civilization  was  effected  safely,  step  by 
step ;  the  Government  was  transformed  into  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
the  feudal  tenure  of  lands  was  changed  to  fee  simple.  Statute  laws 
were  enacted  and  codified,  and  suffrage  was  made  as  broad  and  liberal 
as  in  America.  Perhaps  the  most  important  step  was  compulsory 
education,  which  is  provided  for  by  the  State,  and  tx)day  it  is  hard  to 
find  a  native  who  can  not  read,  write,  and  cipher. 

The  economic  condition  of  the  Hawaiian  is  probably  superior  at  the 
present  time  to  that  of  any  other  tropical  people  in  the  world;  and,  on 
the  whole,  I  think  it  quite  safe  to  say  that  it  is  but  very  little  sur- 
passed, if  at  all,  by  that  of  the  working  classes  of  America.  He  has 
even  more  to  eat  and  better  food,  plenty  of  beef,  pork,  and  fish,  and 
could  have  an  abundance  of  flour  if  he  desired  it,  but  he  prefers  his 
taro.  He  owns  his  property  in  fee;  he  makes  laws  and  executes  them; 
he  reads  and  writes;  he  has  but  one  wife;  he  tills  the  soil  and  tends 
flocks;  sometimes  he  accumulates  wealth  and  sometimes  he  does  not; 
he  makes  his  will  in  due  form,  dies,  and  receives  a  Christian  burial; 
in  no  land  in  the  world  is  property  more  secure.  Indeed,  I  have  yet  to 
learn  of  any  where  it  is  equally  secure  from  burglary,  rapine,  and  thiev- 
ery or  those  subtler  devices  by  which  the  cunning  get  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  less  astute  without  giviue:  an  equivalent  for  it.  The 
few  relics  of  barbarism  remaining  are  of  the  most  harmless  description, 
and  probably  quite  as  good  for  him  as  anything  he  might  adopt  in 
place  of  them. 

Unfortunately,  the  poimlation  is  rapidly  decreasing.  A  century  ago 
a  fair  estimate  would  probable  have  been  over  150,000.  To-day  the 
native  population  is  45,000  to  5b,000.  The  causes  of  this  decrease  are 
many.  It  has  usually  been  attributed  to  diseases  brought  by  contact 
with  the  whites.  While  it  is  indisputable  that  such  diseases  have  in  a 
measure  contributed  to  the  result,  I  believe  there  is  still  anotlier  cause 
at  work  tending  to  the  same  result,  which  is  as  foUows:  The  Hawaiian 
is  the  most  amiable  and  social  creature  in  the  world.  Life  without 
plenty  of  society  is  intolerable  to  him.    He  is  also  fond  of  display — of 
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giving  feasts,  of  treating,  and  extravagantly  fond  of  dress,  horses,  and 
sport.  His  instinct  is  to  leave  the  country  and  crowd  into  the  lowns. 
This  is  as  common  among  the  women  a«  among  the  men.  But  to  live  in 
town,  or  to  indulge  in  dissipation,  requires  money,  and  therefore  a  fam- 
ily is  a  burden,  especially  to  women,  who  are  so  fond  of  gaiety.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  deliberate  and  willful  curtailment  of  the  birth  rate,  and, 
in  my  judgment,  this  has  been  not  much  less  potent  in  reducing  the 
population  than  the  abnormal  increase  in  the  death  rate. 

The  Government  of  the  islands  is  now  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
King  is  the  chief  executive  officer,  and  his  powers,  though  in  theory  no 
greater  than  those  of  the  English  sovereign,  are  in  reality  much  more 
extensive  and  effectual.  The  legislative  branch  consists  of  a  repre- 
sentative assembly,  elected  biennially  by  the  people,  and  a  house  of 
nobles  limited  by  the  constitution  to  20  members.  The  nobles  are 
appointed  for  life  by  the  King,  but  their  titles  are  not  hereditary.  The 
judiciary  is  organized  ux>on  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  New 
York  State,  though  considerably  simpler.  At  the  head  of  the  judicial 
branch  is  tbe  chief  justice  or  chancellor  and  two  vice-chancellors,  who 
perform  the  functions  of  a  supreme  court  and  final  court  of  appeals. 
They  have  also  original  jurisdiction  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and 
indeed  in  almost  afi  unportant  cases  of  whatsoever  nature.  Each  of 
these  justices  holds  circuit  courts  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  ai 
which  cases  are  tried  both  originally  and  on  appeal.  There  are  also 
lower  courts  in  which  petty  cases  are  tried,  and  in  which  more  impor- 
tant ones  may  originate.  The  higher  judges  are  white  men  truly  learned 
in  the  law,  and  they  have  reflected  honor  upon  their  profession  and 
upon  their  adopted  country.  All  of  them  are  Americans,  who  received 
their  education  and  training  in  law  in  the  United  States.  The  primary 
judges  are  in  some  cases  whites,  in  others  natives.  The  native  judges 
were  formerly  appointed  by  the  chancellor,  but  are  now  appointed  by 
the  Crown.  There  is  generally  much  difficulty  in  finding  men  of  native 
birth  who  possess  the  requisite  legal  knowledge  and  experience.  Their 
intentions  are  always  of  the  best,  but  their  tendency  is  to  construe  law 
in  accordance  with  their  own  notions  of  abstract  justice  rather  than 
upon  legal  principles,  and  few  of  them  are  capable  as  yet  of  under- 
standing the  value  and  significance  of  precedents.  But  the  higher 
courts  are  always  oi)en  to  appeal.  The  administration  of  law  is  excel- 
lent and  will,  on  the  whole,  compare  favorably  with  any  country  in  the 
world.  The  respect  of  the  native  for  statute  law  is  very  great,  and  the 
sheriff,  policeman,  or  taxgatherer  has  no  more  difficulty  in  executing 
his  process  than  in  England  or  Massachusetts;  indeed,  he  has,  if  any- 
thing, less  difficulty. 

The  statutory  code  is  in  general  modeled  after  that  of  New  York, 
though  it  is  apparent  that  in  matters  of  detail  many  minor  differences 
were  at  the  first  and  still  are  necessary.  But  the  underlying  princi- 
ples were  identical.  The  tenure  of  real  estate,  the  laws  rislating  to 
liens  and  mortgages,  to  wills  and  inheritance  of  property,  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  debt,  to  marriage  and  divorce,  to  partnership  and  corpora- 
tions, are  founded  upon  those  of  New  York  State.  The  system  of 
jurisprudence  is  also  fundamentally  the  same.  There  are  many  differ- 
ences of  detail  and  these  are  sometimes  wide,  but  never  so  wide  as  to 
constitute  differences  of  principle.  The  processes  of  the  courts  are 
more  frequently  summary,  and  their  action  is  much  more  speedy  and 
direct.  Devices  for  protracting  and  comi)licating  litigation  have  not 
as  yet  been  develox^ed  to  any  great  extent. 
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All  laws  are  enacted  by  the  Legislature,  which  regulates  taxation 
and  customs  and  appropriates  specifically  for  all  public  expenditures. 
In  theory  the  powers  of  this  body  are  very  nearly  the  same  in  their 
broader  features  as  those  of  one  of  our  State  legislatures.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  house  are  elected  biennially  and  are  mostly  natives. 
In  practice,  however,  there  is  a  wide  difference.  In  England  and 
America  the  representative  body  dominates  everything  and  every- 
body, especially  the  chief  magistrate.  In  Hawaii  the  King  dominates 
the  representative  body.  This  arises  from  the  &ct  that  this  people 
has  always  been  intensely  loyal  to  the  King  for  scores  of  generations, 
and  the  habit  of  unquestioning  submission  to  the  royal  will  is  far  too 
strongly  settled  and  ingrained  to  be  readily  shaken  off.  The  want  of 
experience  in  self-government  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  the  habit 
of  absolute  command  on  the  part  of  the  kings,  will  suggest  the  expla- 
nation of  the  great  influence  which  the  King  holds  over  the  Legislature. 

At  the  present  time  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  islands  is  one 
of  great  prosperity,  and  they  are  rapidly  advancing  in  wealth  and  gen- 
eral improvement.  The  reciprocity  treaty  now  existing  between  the 
islands  and  the  United  States  has  been  mutually  beneficial.  Large 
amounts  of  American  capital  have  been  invested  there  in  sugar  planta- 
tions and  in  the  commerce  with  the  little  Kingdom.  The  result  has 
been  to  give  abundant  employment  to  the  entire  x)opulation.  Wages 
are  high,  and  all  the  produce  of  the  islands  brings  good  prices.  Thus 
the  condition  of  the  natives  has  been  greatly  improved.  They  are  no 
longer  idlers,  but  the  recipients  of  well-earned  wages  and  incomes. 
They  are  rapidly  replacing  their  primitive  grass  houses  with  neat 
frame  buildings,  built  in  the  regular  California  cottage  style.  They 
have  adopted  civilized  clothing,  hats,  boots,  and  shoes,  and  the  women 
cultivate  the  fashions  as  eagerly  as  our  own  farmers'  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  them  clothed  in  silks  or 
delicate  woolen  fabrics,  or  white  lawns  made  in  scrupulous  regard  to 
the  latest  numbers  of  Harper's  Bazaar.  They  wear  them  as  easily  and 
naturally  as  the  mulattoes  or  quadroons  in  our  own  country.  The 
women  of  rank  are  ladies  who  are  competent  to  sustain  with  grace  and 
dignity  all  the  appearances  of  cultivated  society,  though  it  would  be 
expecting  too  much  to  look  for  any  high  degrees  of  mental  culture 
according  to  the  rigorous  standard  of  the  great  white  nations.  Both 
men  and  women,  however,  are  quick  to  catch  the  externals  of  social 
customs  and  refinement.  The  better  culture,  however,  will  come  in 
time  as  wealth  and  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  civilized  life  increase 
among  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  agencies,  and  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant, has  been  the  enforcement  of  education.  Common  schools  are 
sustained  at  public  expense,  and  a  college  for  the  higher  education  has 
been  established.  Unfortunately  the  natives  have  never  been  taught 
to  speak  the  English  language,  and  this  has  been  a  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  their  intellectual  advancement.  It  is  far  easier  for  a  white 
man  to  acquire  the  Hawaiian  language  than  for  the  Hawaiian  to 
acquire  English,  and  as  a  coiise(iuence  few  of  the  natives  are  able  to 
converse  or  read  excei)t  in  their  own  tongue.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
white  residents  can  converse  easily  with  the  natives,  and  some  of  them 
have  obtained  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  Hawaiian  language, 
while  almost  all  the  whites  can  at  least  use  an  intelligible  jargon.  The 
defect  is  in  some  measure  offset  by  the  extensive  use  of  books  and 
newspapers  printed  in  the  Hawaiian  language,  and  by  a  postal  system 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  is  a  highly  creditable  one  to  the 
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nation.  By  means  of  the  newspapers  the  natives  are  kept  fally 
informed  about  their  own  affairs,  and  receive  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  great  far-off  world  beyond  the  sea.  That  the  papers  and  postol 
system  have  been  of  great  potency  and  utility  to  them  is  sufficiently 
apparent. 

Whoever  wishes  for  a  delightful  and  instructive  journey  will  do  well 
to  visit  these  islands.  They  are  only  seven  days'  sail  from  San  Fran- 
cisco in  a  first-class  steamer,  and  across  an  ocean  which  is  rarely 
troubled  with  storms.  He  will  find  scenery  as  beautiful  as  any  in  the 
world  and  as  novel  as  it  is  beautiful.  He  will  find  charming  socie^ 
among  his  own  people  residing  there,  and  unbounded  hospitality,  ft 
he  is  philosophically  disposed  he  will  find  many  instructive  subjects 
for  his  contemplation.  If,  without  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  splendor 
of  the  civilization  in  which  he  has  been  reared,  he  can  rise  above  its 
prejudices,  and  if  he  is  able  to  study  men  and  human  society  from  a 
relative  rather  than  an  arbitrary  standpoint,  and  judge  them  according 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  nature,  he  will  find  his  own 
humanities  greatly  enlarged  and  he  will  be  much  instructed  and  bene- 
fited. 


VIII.  Also  the  following  paper  pbepabed  by  hon.  sanpord  b. 

DOLE    and    read    BEFORE    THE    HAWAUAN    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY 
DECEMBER  5,  1892. 

[Papers  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society  No.  8.] 

Evolution  of  Hawaiian  Land  Tenures. 

[Read  before  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society,  Deoember  5, 1892,  by  the  Hon.  Sanibrd  B.  Dol*.] 

When  the  Hawaiian  pilgrim  fathers  first  landed  on  the  lonely  coast 
of  Hawaii  from  their  long  d.nd  exhausting  ocean  voyage  in  their  canoes 
decked  with  mats  and  rigged  with  mat  sails,  it  was  for  them  a  new 
departure  in  government  and  social  and  industrial  economy.  Their  past, 
with  its  myths  of  origin,  its  legends  of  struggling  and  wandering,  its 
faiths  and  customs,  and  rites  and  ceremonies,  its  lessons  of  victory  and 
defeat,  its  successes  over  nature,  was  still  their  present  authority  and 
paramount  influence,  as  they  feebly  began  a  new  sosial  enterprise  upon 
the  desolate  yet  grand  and  beautiful  shores  of  their  new  inheritance. 

Their  past  still  held  them  through  its  venerable  sanctions,  and  yet 
they  were  free  in  the  freedom  of  a  new  and  unoccupied  land  to  add  to 
its  accumulations  and  to  improve  on  its  lessons. 

We  may  imagine  that  the  remnant  of  the  freight  of  their  storm-worn 
canoes  included  a  few  household  idols,  a  live  pig  or  two,  some  emaciated 
chickens,  a  surviving  bread-fruit  plant,  kou^  and  other  seeds. 

There  were  women  as  well  as  men  in  the  company:  the  little  children 
had  succumbed  to  the  hardships  of  the  voyage  which  was  undertaken 
to  escape  the  indignities  and  confiscations  incident  to  the  status  of  a 
defeated  party  in  tribal  warfare. 

These  people,  lean  and  half-famished,  gladly  and  with  fresh  courage 
took  i)ossession  of  their  new  world.  As  soon  as  they  recovered  their 
strength  they  built  a  heiau*  and  sacrificed  to  their  gods. 

After  a  little  exploration  they  settled  in  a  deep  valley  sheltered  by 
steep  cliffs  and  watered  by  an  abundant  stream  of  clear  water,  abound- 
ing ill  fish  and  shrimx)s.    At  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  was  the  sea,  where 

*Ueiau — temple. 
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there  were  shellfish,  crabs,  and  a  variety  of  fish.  Fruits  of  various 
kinds  flourished  on  the  hillsides,  some  of  which  they  were  acqnaipted 
with,  while  others  were  new  to  them.  They  found  varieties  of  the 
kapa*  plant,  and  understanding  the  process  of  making  its  bark  into 
cloth,  they  restored  their  wardrobes  which  had  for  the  most  part  dis- 
appeared in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  voyage.  They  also  discovered  the 
taroi  growing  wild  in  mountain  streams,  which  they  hailed  as  an  old 
friend^  feeling  that  now  their  satisfaction  with  their  new  home  was 
complete.  The  cultivation  of  this  was  begun  at  once  as  a  field  or  dry- 
land crop,  as  had  been  the  practice  in  the  home  land,  but  as  time  went 
on  and  some  crops  failed  for  want  of  rain,  irrigation  was  used,  until 
at  length,  it  may  have  been  generations  after,  the  present  method  of 
cultivating  the  c'rop  in  permanent  patches  of  standing  water  became 
established.  This  result  was  greatly  favored  by  the  abundance  of 
running  water,  wliich  was  a  feature  of  the  country. 

Children  were  born  and  grew  up  and  intermarried,  and  the  colony 
grew  and  prospered.  Exploring  parties  went  out  from  time  to  time,  and 
other  watered  valleys  were  found,  and  bays  and  reefs  rich  in  fishing 
resources.  As  the  community  began  to  crowd  the  limited  area  of  the 
valley  which  was  their  first  resting  place,  one  and  another  of  these  newly 
discovered  and  favored  localities  was  settled,  generally  by  a  family  con- 
sisting of  the  parents  and  grown-up  boys  and  girls.  And  now  and  then 
new  companies  of  exiles  from  the  southern  islands  found  their  weary 
way  over  the  ocean,  bringing,  perhaps,  later  customs  and  adding  new 
gods  to  the  Hawaiian  pantheon. 

So  Hawaii  was  gradually  populated,  and  when  its  best  localities  were 
occupied,  Maui  began  to  be  colonized,  and  then  its  adjacent  islands, 
until  the  whole  group  was  stocked  with  people. 

There  may  have  been  a  few  chiefs  in  the  pioneer  company  who  largely 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  whose  descendants  furnished 
chiefs  for  the  growing  demands  of  the  branch  colonies.  Among  the  new 
arrivals  also  from  the  outside  world  were  occasional  chiefs,  who  were 
hospitably  welcomed  and  accredited  as  such,  and  accorded  correspond- 
ing position  and  influence. 

It  is  also  probable  that  in  the  very  early  period  when  chiefs  were 
scarce  the  head  men  of  some  of  the  settlements  which  had  branched 
off  from  the  parent  colony  acquired  the  rank  of  chiefs,  from  the  impor- 
tance of  their  positions  and  the  influence  which  their  authority  over 
the  lands  of  their  respective  settlements  naturally  gave  them.  Such 
acquired  rank  descended  to  their  children,  in  some  cases  doubtless 
with  an  increase  of  dignity  due  to  marriageswithwomenof  chief  rank; 
and  so  some  new  families  of  chiefs,  originating  from  the  common  i)eo- 
ple  or  maJcaainana^yX  were  established. 

This  early  period  of  Hawaiian  history  for  a  number  of  generations 
was  a  time  of  industrial  enterprise  and  ])eaceful  and  prosperous  growth. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  fighting,  for  there  was  land  and  water  enough 
for  all  and  every  one  was  busily  employed.  It  was  the  golden  age  of 
Hawaii.  There  were  taboos^  indeed,  but  only  religious  ones.  Xo  chief 
was  powerful  enough  yet  to  proclaim  taboos  for  political  purposes,  nor 
had  the  necessities  for  political  taboos  yet  arisen.  The  arts  prospered; 
the  Hawaiian  canoe  developed;  the  mannta<!ture  of  kapa  flourished 
and  made  progress  in  the  direction  of  variety  of  fabric  and  its  esthetic 
finish  and  decoration;  royal  garments  of  birds'  feathers  were  inamifac- 

*Kapa — native  cloth.  t  Mahnainana^ — coniinon  people. 

\Taro — arum  esculeiitum.  ^  Taboo — repressive  enactment. 
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tilled;  implemerfts  of  stone  and  of  wood  for  mechanical  and  industrial 
work  wore  invented  and  improved  upon;  and  great  engineering  enter- 
prises were  taken,  such  as  the  irrigating  systems  of  Wahiawa,  Kapaa^ 
and  Kilauea  on  the  island  of  Kauai,  and  great  seawalls  inclosing  biys 
and  roofs  for  fish-ponds,  such  as  the  one  at  Huleia,  on  Kauai,  and  at 
many  other  places  all  over  the  islands.  The  antiquity  of  some  of  these 
is  so  great  that  even  tradition  fails  to  account  for  their  origin,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ])arallel  irrigating  ditches  at  Kilauea,  on  Kauai,  the  dig- 
^h]g  of  which  is  attributed  by  the  Hawaiiaus  to  the  fabled  woo,  or 
dragon,  and  the  deep  water  fish-pond  wall  at  the  Huleia  Eiver,  on 
Kauai,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Menehunes — ^the 
fabled  race  of  dwarfs,  distinguished  for  cunning  industry  and  mechanical 
and  engineering  skill  and  intelligence.  In  reality  they  were  the  pio- 
neeis  of  the  Hawaiian  race,  who  took  complete  industrial  and  peaceful 
possession  of  the  country,  and  this  early  period  is  distinctly  the  age  of 
the  Menehinies^  or  skillful  workers. 

Principles  of  land  tenure  developed  slowly  through  this  period,  proba- 
bly from  some  form  of  the  patriarchal  system  into  a  system  of  tribal 
or  communal  ownership.  There  was  land  enough  for  everyone,  and 
holdings  at  first  were  based  upon  possession  and  use. 

As  in  the  irrigating  customs  of  the  Hawaiians,  where  there  was  an 
abundance  of  water,  every  t-aro  grower  used  it  freely  and  at  all  times 
according  to  his  own  convenience,  and  there  were  no  regulations,  but 
in  those  localities  where  the  water  supply  was  limited  strict  rules  for 
its  distribution  grew  up;  so  that  when  the  land  was  not  all  occupied 
there  was  freedom  in  its  use,  it  being  easier  to  locate  new  holdings  than 
to  (luarrel  about  old  ones. 

But  as  land  irrigation  developed,  requiring  permanent  and  costly 
improvements  in  the  way  of  irrigating  ditches  and  the  building  of  ter- 
races on  the  valley  slopes  for  the  foundation  of  taro  patches,  such 
in)])roved  localities  acquired  a  special  value,  and  the  more  real  sense  of 
ownership  in  land,  which  is  based  ui>on  an  investment  of  labor  in  the 
soil  beyond  the  amount  required  for  the  cultivation  of  a  crop,  began. 
A  quality  of  this  ownership  was  necessarily  permanence,  because  of 
the  permanence  of  the  improvements  which  created  it. 

Another  element  of  tenure  arose  as  the  population  increased,  and  the 
best  lands  became  occupied;  the  increasing  demand  gave  them  a  mar- 
ket value,  so  to  speak,  which  gave  rise  to  disputes  over  boundaries. 
Althon^^h  such  feuds,  sometimes  attended  with  personal  violence, 
favored  the  development  of  the  later  feudalism  of  the  Hawaiians,  yet 
the  early  period,  containing  many  of  the  features  of  tribfd  government 
and  land  tenure  common  to  the  Samoans,  Fijians,  and  Maories  of  New 
Zealand,  probably  lasted  for  a  long  time,  with  a  gradual  development  of 
the  i)rinciple  of  ownership  in  land  and  descent  from  parent  to  child, 
subject  to  tribal  control,  until  it  was  perhaps  radically  and  violently 
interrupted  by  the  turbulent  times  beginning  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  lasting  until  the  conquest  of  the  group  by  Kainehaineha  I.  This  was 
a  period  of  interneeine  warfare,  promoted  by  the  ambition  of  chiefs  for 
political  i)ower  and  personal  aggrandizement,  and  was  most  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  feudalism,  which  rapidly  took  the  place  of  the  previous 
political  status.  As  was  inevit.able  under  the  new  conditions,  the 
importance  and  infiuence  of  the  chiefs  was  greatly  increased,  to  the 
innnediate  prejudice  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  who 
were  oppressively  taxed  in  support  of  the  wars  brought  on  by  the  whim 
of  their  respective  rulers,  or  to  defend  them  from  the  attacks  of  ambi* 
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tioas  rivals.  The  growing  necessity  for  protection  of  life  and  property 
cansed  everyone  to  attach  himself  closely  to  some  chief,  who  afforded 
such  protection  in  consideration  of  service  and  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil.  Then  the  chiefs,  as  their  power  increased,  began  to 
levy  contributions  of  supplies  arbitrarily,  until  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
chief  was  the  owner  of  the  whole  of  the  products  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
entire  services  of  the  people,  and  so  it  was  a  natural  consequence  that 
he  became  finally  the  owner  also  of  the  soil  itself.  These  results,  which 
were  hastened  by  the  constant  wars  of  this  period,  were  yet  of  slow 
growth.  The  small  valley  and  district  sovereignties  one  by  one  disap- 
peared in  the  clutch  of  rising  warrior  chiefs,  who  thus  added  to  their 
dominions  and  power.  As  such  principalities  became  formidable,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  remaining  smaller  chiefdoms  to  ally  them- 
selves to  some  one  of  them.  And  so  this  process  went  on  until  each 
island  was  at  length  under  the  control  of  its  high  chief,  and  then 
Anally  the  whole  group  passed  under  the  sovereignty  of  Kamehameha 
I.,  and  the  feudal  programme  was  complete. 

During  this  period  the  control  of  land  became  very  firmly  established 
in  the  ruling  chiefs,  who  reserved  what  portions  they  pleased  for  their 
own  use  and  divided  tlie  rest  among  the  leading  chiefs  subject  to 
them.  The  position  of  the  latter  was  analogous  to  that  of  the  barons 
of  European  feudalism;  they  furnished  supplies  to  their  sovereign,  and 
in  case  of  war  were  expected  to  take  the  field  with  what  fighting  men 
their  estates  could  furnish.  These  barons  held  almost  despotic  sway 
over  their  special  domains,  apportioning  the  land  among  their  followers 
according  to  the  whim  of  the  moment  or  the  demands  of  policy,  or 
farming  it  out  under  their  special  agents,  the  konohikis,*  whose  oppress- 
ive severity  in  dealing  with  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  was 
notorious.  Thus  the  occupancy  of  land  had  now  become  entirely  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  the  ruling  chief,  who  not  only  had  the  power  to  give 
but  also  to  take  away  at  his  royal  pleasure.  This  despotic  control 
over  land  developed  in  the  direction  of  greater  severity  rather  than 
toward  any  recognition  of  the  subjects'  rights,  and  it  finally  became  an 
established  custom  for  a  chief  who  succeeded  to  the  sovereign  power, 
even  i)eacefully  by  inheritance,  to  redistribute  the  lands  of  the  realm. 

It  is  evident  that  this  status  was,  for  the  time  being,  disastrous  and 
destructive  to  all  popular  rights  in  land  that  may  have  previously 
existed.  If  there  was  formerly  anything  like  succession  in  tenure  from 
father  to  son  and  tribal  ownership,  such  holdings  were  now  utterly 
destroyed,  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  without  rights  of  culti- 
vation or  even  of  habitation.  "The  count  was  full  of  people  who 
were  hemo,  i.  e.  dispossessed  of  their  lauds  at  the  caprice  of  a  chief. 
Three  words  from  a  new  to  a  former  honohiki* — <  Ua  heino  oe'  t — would 
dispossess  a  thousand  unoffending  people  and  send  them  houseless  and 
homeless  to  find  their  makainakdsX  iu  other  valleys."  (Alexander's 
reply  to  Bishop  Staley.) 

The  redistribution  of  lands  upon  the  accession  of  a  ruling  chief  was 
naturally  carried  out  with  great  severity  when  his  accession  was  the 
result  of  civil  war  between  rival  factions  or  the  triumph  of  an  invading 
army.  In  the  case  of  a  i>eaceful  accession  of  a  young  chief  to  sover- 
eign power,  the  redistribution  was  mainly  to  his  personal  friends  and 
companions,  and  was  less  complete  than  in  the  case  of  a  revolution  of 
force.     Very  intluential  men  of  the  i>revious  reign  would  not  be  dis- 


^Konohikl — land  agcut  of  chief.  ^Fa  hemooe — you  are   rciuoved 
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turbed,  both  because  it  would  be  dangerous  and  impolitic  to  do  sO| 
and  because  their  assistance  was  desired.  A  curious  survival  of  this 
feudal  custom  of  redistribution  of  power  and  land  upon  the  accession 
of  a  new  ruler  is  recognizable  in  the  equally  reprelieusible  sentiment 
of  modem  politics  expressed  in  the  well-known  words,  "  to  the  victors 
belong  the  spoils." 

When  Kamehameha  I  conquered  the  group,  excepting  the  island  of 
Kauai,  which  was  accomplished  only  after  the  most  desperate  flghtingi 
his  success  carried  with  it  the  fullest  and  severest  application  of  this 
custom,  and  it  meant  to  his  defeated  enemies  loss  of  all  political  power 
and  of  the  lands  which  were  the  basis  of  such  power.  The  island  of 
Kauai,  through  the  treaty  of  annexation  between  the  King  of  that 
island,  Kaumualii,  and  Kamehameha,  might  have  escaped  such  mis- 
fortunes but  for  the  rebellion  of  Uumehume,  the  son  of  Kaumualii, 
some  years  later,  which,  being  suppressed,  subjected  the  insurgent 
chiefs  to  the  rigorous  rule  of  confiscation  of  their  lands  and  the  annihi- 
lation of  their  political  influence. 

Thus  Kamehameha  became  at  last,  through  these  feudal  customs  and 
by  virtue  of  his  conquest,  the  fountaiu  head  of  land  tenures  for  the 
whole  group.  The  principles  adopted  by  the  land  commission  in  1847 
opens  with  the  following  statement: 

<^  When  the  islands  were  conquered  by  Kamehameha  I  he  followed 
the  example  of  his  predecessors  and  divided  the  lands  among  his  prin- 
cipal warrior  chiefs,  retaining,  however,  a  portion  in  his  hands  to  be  cul- 
tivated or  managed  by  his  own  immediate  servants  or  attendants. 
Each  principal  chief  divided  his  lands  anew,  and  gave  them  out  to  an 
inferior  order  of  chiefs  or  persons  of  rank,  by  whom  they  were  subdi- 
vided again  and  again,  passing  through  the  hands  of  four,  five,  or  six 
persons,  from  the  Kiug  down  to  the  lowest  class  of  tenants.  All  these 
persons  were  considered  to  have  rights  in  the  lands  or  the  productions 
of  them.  The  proportions  of  these  rights  were  not  very  clearly  defined, 
but  were,  nevertheless,  universally  acknowledged.'^ 

During  Kamehamena's  long  and  vigorous  reign  afi'airs  became  set- 
tled to  an  extent  to  which  the  country  had  been  unaccustomed.  Long 
and  undisturbed  possession  of  their  lands  by  chiefs  was  a  preparation 
for  the  development  of  a  sentiment  favorable  to  permanent  individual 
rights  in  land.  Such  a  sentiment  had  become  well  defined  in  the  mind 
of  Kamehameha  before  his  death,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  seed 
germ  of  the  system  of  land  tenures  which  afterwards  developed. 

^lany  of  those  who  have  been  interested  in  this  subject  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  the  idea  of  private  rights  in  land  in  these  islands 
as  one  of  foreign  introduction  during  the  reign  of  Kamehameha  III,  at 
which  time  the  remarkable  change  from  feudal  to  privat^e  real  estate 
control  took  place.  But  the  landed  reforms  of  that  reign  were  the 
results  of  causes  which  had  been  long  and  powerfully  at  work.  The 
century  ])lant  had  slowly  grown,  but  when  its  full  time  came  it  swiftly 
and  abundantly  blossomed. 

At  the  meeting  of  chiefs  at  Honolulu,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  frigate 
Blonde^  in  1825,  with  the  remains  of  Kamehameha  11  and  his  wife,  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  and  other  mat- 
ters, as  rejiorted  in  the  Voyage  of  the  Blonde,  page  152  .and  following, 
Kalaimoku,  the  regent,  in  his  address  to  the  council,  referred  to  the 
inconveniences  arising  from  the  reversion  of  lands  to  the  King  on  the 
death  of  their  ocoui)jints — a  custom  partially  revived  under  Kame- 
hameha 11,  but  which  it  had  been  the  object  of  Kamehameha  I  to 
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exchange  for  that  of  hereditary  succession.  This  project  of  their  great 
King  he  proposed  to  adopt  as  the  law,  excepting  in  such  cases  as  when 
a  cMef  or  landholder  should  infringe  the  laws,  then  his  lands  should 
be  forfeited  and  himself  tabooed.  Several  chiefs  at  once  exclaimed: 
<^A11  the  laws  of  the  great  Kamehameha  were  good;  let  us  have  the 
Bame!" 

Lord  Byron,  captain  of  the  Blonde,  presented  the  council  some  writ- 
ten suggestions  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  affairs  which  are 
contain^  the  following  article:  "That  the  lands  which  are  now  held 
by  the  chiefs  shall  not  be  taken  from  them,  but  shall  descend  to  their 
legitimate  children,  except  in  cases  of  rebellion,  and  then  all  their  prop- 
erty shall  be  forfeited  to  the  King.'^  The  account  proceeds  as  follows 
(page  167):  "These  hints,  it  will  be  at  once  perceived,  are  little  more 
than  a  recommendation  quietly  to  pursue  the  old  habits  and  regulations 
of  the  islands.  Kamehameha  I  had  begun  to  establish  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  estates,  and  Lord  Byron's  notice  only  adds  the  sanction 
of  the  British  name  to  it." 

This  principle,  adopted  previous  to  the  reign  of  Kamehameha  III, 
greatly  influenced  the  progress  of  events. 

When,  after  the  death  of  Kamehameha  I,  his  son,  Liholiho,  came  to 
the  throne  as  Kamehameha  II,  the  administration  of  the  Oovernment 
was  shared  with  him  by  Kaahumanu,  the  Kuhina  N^ui,*  one  of  Kameba- 
meha's  widows,  and  a  woman  of  great  force  of  character.  It  was  the 
desire  of  Kamehameha  II  to  make  a  redistribution  of  the  hands  of  the 
realm  according  to  custom,  but  Kaahumanu  was  opposed  to  it,  and  her 
influence,  together  with  the  united  strength  of  the  landed  interests 
which  had  become  firmly  established  in  the  chiefs  during  the  long  reign 
of  Kamehameha  I^  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  beyond  a  few  assign- 
ments among  his  intimate  friends,  he  relinquished  his  puri)ose.  The 
distribution  of  lands  therefore  by  Kamehameha  I  remained  for  the  most 
part  as  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  landed  interests  of  the  Kingdom, 
to  be  afterwards  modified  in  favor  of  the  common  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  never  ignored. 

During  the  period  from  the  distribution  of  lands  by  Kamehameha  I, 
about  1795,  till  the  year  1839,  the  sovereign  held  a  feudal  authority 
over  the  whole  landed  estate  of  the  Kingdom,  which  included  the  right, 
as  above  set  forth,  summarily  to  cancel  the  rights  in  land  of  any  chief 
or  commoner.  There  was  a  growing  tendency,  however,  during  this 
period  toward  the  provision  in  favor  of  the  descent  of  lands  from 
parent  to  child  adopted  by  the  chiefs  ui)on  the  return  of  the  Blonde^ 
and  the  feudal  right  of  the  sovereign  over  the  laud  of  the  subject  was 
more  rarely  exercised  as  time  went  on.  Increasing  security  in  tenure 
led  to  increasing  activity  in  land  transactions.  Chiefs  transferred  lands 
to  others,  and  they  became  a  marketable  commodity.  There  was  bnyin  g 
and  selling — some  speculating.  The  sovereign  gave  away  and  sold 
lands  here  and  there.  Foreigners  became  landholders.  Still  there 
was  no  permanence  in  the  tenure,  the  enactment  by  the  chiefs  at  the 
time  of  the  Blonde  being  in  the  nature  rather  of  an  expression  of  an 
opinion  than  a  binding  law.  The  Kingdom  then  was  under  the  regency 
of  Kaahumanu  and  Kalanimokn,  and  Kamehameha  111,  being  still  a 
minor,  was  not  a  party  to  this  provision  and  it  was  not  regarded  as 
binding  upon  him. 

The  status  of  land  matters  at  this  time  was  similar  to  that  which 
existed  in  England  after  the  Norman  conquest,  but  here  the  progress 
of  events,  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  influence  of  a  foreign  civilization, 

*  Kuhina  Nui—A  premier  or  miii later  liaviug  a  veto  od  the  King's  ncta. 
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was  far  more  rapid  than  there.  The  i>osse8i^iion  of  land  by  foreigners 
vrith  strong  governments  back  of  them,  represented  here  by  men  of 
war  and  zealous  consuls,  had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  this  movement. 
It  wa^  a  transition  period;  the  strength  of  the  feudal  despotism  was 
fast  waning  and  there  was  as  yet  nothing  of  a  positive  nature  to  take  its 
place.  This  uncertainty  in  regard  to  land  tenure  was  a  serious  obstacle  to 
material  progress.  The  large  landholders — the  chiefs  and  some  to  whom 
they  had  given  or  sold  lands — felt  a  degree  of  security  in  their  holdings 
through  the  growing  sentiment  toward  permanent  occupation  and 
hereditary  succession ;  but  this  was  insufficient  to  place  land  matters 
upon  a  satisfactory  footing  and  to  justify  extensive  outlays  in  perma- 
nent improvements.  But  that  class  of  occupiers  of  land  known  as  ten- 
ants, which  class  included  a  large  proportion  of  the  common  x>eople, 
was  still  in  a  condition  which  had  scarcely  felt  the  favorable  influences 
which  had  begun  to  improve  the  status  of  the  chiefs.  They  were  hardly 
recognized  has  having  civil  rights,  although  they  enjoyed  freedom  of 
movement  and  were  not  attached  to  any  particular  lands  as  belongings 
of  the  soil.  If  a  man  wanted  a  piece  of  land  to  live  on  and  to  cultivate 
he  had  to  pay  for  it  by  a  heavy  rent  in  the  shape  of  regular  weekly 
labor  for  his  landlord,  with  the  additional  liability  of  being  called  upon 
to  assist  in  work  of  a  public  character,  such  as  building  a  heiau  or 
making  a  road  or  fish-pond  sea  wall.  With  all  this  the  tenant  was  liable 
to  be  ejected  from  his  holding  without  notice  or  chance  of  redress. 
That  this  defenseless  condition  of  the  common  people  was  rigorously 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  landholding  chiefs  and  their  kanohikiSj  we 
have  the  evidence  of  those  living  in  this  period,  including  some  of  the 
early  missionaries,  that  it  was  a  feature  of  the  times  that  large  num- 
bers of  homeless  natives  were  wandering  about  the  country.  This 
want  of  security  in  the  profits  of  land  cultivation  led  many  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  persons  of  the  chiefs  as  hangers-on,  whereby  they 
might  be  at  least  fed  in  return  for  the  desultory  services  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  perform  in  that  capacity.  This  practice  of  hang- 
ing-on  or  of  following  a  chief  for  the  sake  of  food  was  a  feature  of  the 
perfected  feudalism,  when  insecurity  of  land  tenure  was  at  its  height, 
and  the  word  defining  it — hoopilimeaai* — ^probably  originated  at  that 
period. 

In  1833,  Kamehanieha  III,  then  20  years  old,  assumed  the  throne, 
and  soon  became  deeply  interested  in  public  alfairs.  In  many  ways 
the  unsatisfactory  status  of  land  matters  was  pressed  upon  his  atten- 
tion. The  growing  sentiment  toward  permanence  in  tenure  powerfully 
influenced  the  situation.  The  defenseless  and  wretched  condition  of 
the  common  people  in  regard  to  their  holdings  appealed  to  his  human- 
ity and  to  his  sense  of  responsibility  as  their  ruler.  The  inconsistency 
o\'  his  sovereign  control  of  all  the  lands  of  the  Kingdom  with  any  prog- 
ress based  upon  the  incoming  tide  of  civilization  became  more  and 
more  evident  every  day.  The  increasing  demand  among  foreigners 
for  the  right  to  buy  and  hold  land  was  an  element  of  importance  at 
this  national  crisis  and  doubtless  had  much  to  do  in  hastening  the 
course  of  events.  The  King  not  only  consulted  the  great  chiefs  of  the 
realm,  who  certainly  were  in  favor  of  permanence  in  tenure  for  them- 
selves, but  he  also  conferred  with  foreigners  on  the  subject.  In  1836 
Commodore  Kennedy  and  Capt.  Hollins  visited  Honolulu  in  the 
U.  S.  ships  Peaoock  and  Enterpriser  and  during  their  stay  helA 
conferences  with  the  chiefs,  in  which  the  question  of  land  tenure 
was  discussed.    In  1837,  Capt.  Bruce  of  the  British  frigate  ImogetM 

*  lloopUiineaai — adlieriug  for  food. 
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had  several  meetings  with  the  chiefs  in  regard  to  matters  of  go  rem- 
ment,  when,  in  all  probability,  land  matters  were  considered.  The 
inflaence  of  Mr.  Richards,  for  a  long  time  the  confidential  adviser  of 
the  chiefs  was  undoubtedly  very  grefM  with  the  King  in  leading  his 
mind  to  the  definite  conclusion  which  he  reached  in  1839,  in  which 
vear,  on  the  7th  day  of  June,  he  proclaimed  a  bill  of  rights  which 
has  made  his  name  illustrious,  and  the  day  on  which  it  was 
announced  worthy  of  being  forever  commemorated  by  the  Hawaiian 
people.  This  document,  though  showing  in  its  phrases  the  influ- 
ence of  Anglo-Saxon  principles  of  liberty,  of  Eobert  Burns  and  the 
American  Declaration  of  Indei)endence,  is  especially  interesting  and 
impressive  as  the  Hawaiian  Magna  Charta,  not  wrung  from  an  unwil- 
ling sovereign  by  force  of  arms,  but  the  free  surrender  of  despotic 
IK)wer  by  a  wise  and  generous  ruler,  impressed  and  influenced  by  the 
logic  of  events,  by  the  needs  of  his  people,  and  by  the  principles  of  the 
new  civilization  that  was  dawning  on  his  land. 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  this  enlightened  and  munificent 
royal  grant: 

*^G^  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  the 
earth  in  unity  and  blessedness.  God  hath  also  bestowed  certain 
lights  alike  on  all  men  and  all  chiefs  and  all  people  of  all  lands. 
.  ^^  These  are  some  of  the  rights  which  He  has  given  alike  to  every  man 
and  evwy  chief  of  correct  deportment;  life,  limb,  liberty,  freedom  from 
oppression,  the  earnings  of  his  hands  and  the  productions  of  his  mind — 
not,  however,  to  those  who  act  in  violation  of  the  laws. 

^^Gt>d  has  also  established  government  and  rule  for  the  purpose  of 
peace;  but  in  making  laws  for  the  nation  it  is  by  no  means  proper  to 
enact  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  rulers  only,  without  also  providing 
protection  for  their  subjects;  neither  is  it  proper  to  enact  laws  to  enrich 
the  chiefs  only,  without  regard  to  enriching  their  subjects  also,  and 
hereafter  there  shall  by  no  means  be  any  laws  enacted  which  are  at 
variance  with  what  is  above  expressed,  neither  shall  any  tax  be  assessed, 
nor  any  service  or  labor  required  of  any  man  in  a  manner  which  is  at 
variance  with  the  above  sentiments. 

"The  above  sentiments  are  hereby  proclaimed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting alike  both  the  people  and  the  chiefs  of  all  these  islands  while 
they  maintain  a  correct  deportment;  that  no  chief  may  be  able  to 
o^ncess  any  subject,  but  that  chiefs  and  people  may  enjoy  the  same 
protection  under  one  and  the  same  law. 

"Protection  is  hereby  secured  to  the  persons  of  all  the  people,  together 
with  their  lands,  their  building  lots,  and  all  their  property,  while 
they  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  nothing  whatever  shall 
be  taken  from  any  individual  except  by  express  provision  of  the  laws. 
Whatever  chief  shall  act  perseveringly  in  violation  of  this  declaration 
Bhall  no  longer  remain  a  chief  of  the  Eawaiian  Islands,  and  the  same 
Bhall  be  true  of*  the  governors,  officers,  and  all  land  agents.  But  if 
anyone  who  is  deposed  should  change  his  course  and  regulate  his  con- 
duct by  law,  it  shall  then  be  in  the  power  of  the  chiefs  to  reinstate  him 
in  the  i)ljice  he  occupied  previous  to  his  being  deposed." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  bill  of  rights  left  much  to  be  done  in  defin- 
ing the  rights  in  land  pfranted  bv  it.  It  appears  by  the  constitution 
enacted  by  the  King,  the  kuhina  nut*,  or  ivremier,  and  the  chiefs,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  that  the  feudal  right  of  controlling  transfers  of  land  was 
still  retained  in  the  Sovereign,  in  the  following  words:  "Kamehameha 
I.  was  the  founder  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  him  belonged  all  the  hind 
from  one  end  of  the  islands  to  the  other,  though  it  was  not  his  own 
private  property.    It  belonged  to  the  chiefs  and  people  in  common, 
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ot  whom  Kameliameha  I.  was  the  head  and  had  the  management  of  the 
landed  j)roperty.  Wherefore  there  was  not  formerly  and  is  not  now, 
any  person  who  could  or  can  convey  away  the  smallest  portion  of  land 
without  the  consent  of  the  one  who  had  or  has  the  direction  of  the 
kingdom." 

The  bill  of  rights  promoted  activity  in  land  matters,  and  for  the  next 
few  years  diificulties  arising  from  land  disputes  pressed  upon  the  King, 
producing  great  confusion  and  even  endangering  the  autonomy  of  the 
kingdom.  In  1841,  Ladd  &  Co.,  the  pioneers  in  sngar  cultivation  in 
this  country^  obtained  from  the  King  a  franchise  which  gave  them  the 
privilege  of  leasing  any  unoccupied  lands  for  one  hundi'ed  years  at  a 
low  rental.  This  franchise  was  afterwards  transferred  to  a  Belgian  col- 
onization company  of  which  Ladd  &  Go.  were  partners,  under  circum- 
stances that  made  a  good  deal  of  trouble  for  the  Hawaiian  Government 
before  thematter  finally  disap])eared  from  Hawaiian  politics.  The  intim- 
idation of  the  King  by  Lord  Paulet,  captain  of  the  British  frigate 
Carysfortj  under  which  the  provisional  cession  of  the  country  to  Eng- 
land was  made  in  1843,  was  based  largely  upon  a  land  claim  of  Mr. 
Charlton,  an  Englishman,  which  was  regarded  by  the  King  as  illegal, 
but  which  he  finally  indorsed  under  Paulet-s  threat  of  bombarding  Hon- 
olulu. These  troubles  naturally  developed  among  the  Hawaiians  an 
opposition  against  the  policy  of  allowing  foreigners  to  acquire  land 
which,  in  1845^  reached  the  definite  stage  of  political  agitation  and  peti- 
tions to  the  Government. 

During  these  years  of  undefined  rights,  the  common  people  were  pro- 
tected in  their  holdings  by  law  to  a  certain  extent,  but  their  tenure 
was  based  mainly  upon  their  industrious  cultivation  of  their  lands, 
except  as  to  house  lots  and  the  payment  of  rent  in  labor* 

The  question  of  the  proportionate  interests  of  the  Eling,  the  chiefii| 
and  the  common  people  in  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  was  one  of  great 
difficulty.  As  we  have  seen,  the  constitution  of  1840  distinctly  recog- 
nized such  a  community  of  interest,  but  Hawaiian  precedents  threw  no 
light  upon  the  problem  of  division.  It  had  been  a  new  departure  to 
admit  that  the  people  had  any  inherent  right  in  the  soil,  and  now  to 
carry  out  that  principle  required  the  adoption  of  methods  entirely  for- 
eign to  the  traditions  of  Hawaiian  feudalism. 

In  this  transition  time  the  necessity  of  an  organized  government  sep- 
arate from  the  person  of  the  King,  became  apparent  even  to  the  chiefs, 
and  this  was  carried  out  by  three  comprehensive  acts  in  1845, 1846,  and 
1847.  The  first,  ^'to  organize  the  executive  ministry  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands;"  the  second,  '^to  organize  the  executive  departments  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands;"  and  the  third,  'Ho  organize  the  judiciary  depart- 
ment of  the  Hawaiian  Islands." 

As  soon  as  the  existence  of  a  responsible  government,  detached  from 
the  person  of  the  King,  became  an  accepted  feature  of  the  political  sys- 
tem, it  was  felt  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  Government  ought  to  have 
]mblic  lands  and  become  the  source  of  land  titles.  At  its  inception  the 
Government,  as  a  distinct  organization,  was  possessed  of  no  landed 
pro])erty ;  it  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  right  to  that  portion  of  the  King's 
interest  in  the  landed  property  of  the  Kingdom  which  he  held  in  his 
ol!iciaI  capacity,  in  distinction  from  that  which  belonged  to  him  in  his 
I)rivate  capacity;  but  this  was  a  mere  theoretic  right,  dimly  recognized 
at  first,  and  only  after  innumerable  difficulties  and  fruitless  expedients 
was  it  finally  developed  and  carried  out  in  the  great  mahele  or  division 
ol'  lands  between  King,  chiefs,  and  i)eople  in  1848.  Elaborate  laws  were 
made  for  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  Government  from  private  land- 
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bolderti  which  do  not  appear  to  have  added  materially  to  the  pnbllo 
domain. 

The  act  to  organize  the  executive  department  contained  a  statute 
establishing  a  board  of  royal  commissioners  to  quiet  land  titles.  This 
statute  was  passed  December  10, 1845.  It  was  a  tentative  scheme  to 
solve  the  land  problem,  and  though  not  in  itself  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive for  the  situation,  it  was  in  the  right  direction,  and  led,  through  the 
announcement  of  principles  of  land  tenure  by  the  commission,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  finally,  in  the  latter  part  of  1847,  to  the  enactment  by  the  King 
and  privy  council  of  rules  for  the  division  of  the  lands  of  the  King- 
dom, which,  with  the  statute  creating  the  land  commission  and  the 
principles  adopted  by  them,  formed  a  complete  and  adequate  provision 
for  the  adjustment  of  all  recognized  interests  in  land  on  the  basis  of  the 
new  departure  in  the  principles  of  tenure. 

At  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  board  of  commissioners  to  quiet 
land  titles  and  up  to  the  enactment  of  rules  by  the  privy  council  for 
land  division,  the  nation  was  still  feeling  its  way  through  the  maze  of 
the  difficult  questions  which  were  pressing  upon  it  in  this  great  reform 
in  laud  matters.  Each  step  which  it  made  threw  light  upon  the  path 
for  the  next  one.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  reform  was  accom- 
plished must  be  attributed  not  only  to  the  wisdom  and  fidelity  of  the 
advisers  of  the  nation,  but  largely  to  the  earnestness  and  patriotism  of 
the  King  and  chiefs,  who  cheerfully  made  great  sacrifices  of  authority 
and  interest  for  the  sake  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  these  questions. 

The  commissioners  to  quiet  land  tiUes  were  authorized  to  consider 
claims  to  land  from  private  indi\'iduals,  acquired  previous  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  creating  the  commission.  This  included  natives  who 
were  in  the  occupancy  of  holdings  under  the  conditions  of  use  or  pay- 
ment of  rent  in  labor,  and  also  both  natives  and  foreigners  who  had 
received  lands  from  the  King  or  chiefs  in  the  way  of  grants.  The 
awards  of  the  board  were  binding  upon  the  Government  if  not  appealed 
from,  and  entitled  the  claimant  to  a  lease  or  a  royal  patent,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  award,  the  royal  patent  being  based  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  commutation  of  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  unimproved 
value  of  the  land,  which  commutation  was  understood  to  purchase  the 
interest  of  the  Government  in  the  soU. 

The  principles  adopted  by  the  land  commission  use  the  words  King 
and  Government  interchangeably,  and  failed  to  reach  any  adjudication 
of  the  separate  rights  of  the  King  in  distinction  from  those  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  public  domain,  or,  in  other  words,  they  failed  to  define 
the  King's  public  or  official  interests  in  distinction  from  his  private  rights, 
although  they  fully  recognized  the  distinction.  There  was,  however,  an 
implied  apportionment  of  these  two  interests  through  the  proceedings 
by  which  an  occupying  claimant  obtained  an  allodial  title.  The  com- 
mission decided  that  their  authority  coming  from  the  Kingto  award  lands 
represented  only  his  private  interests  in  the  lands  claimed.  Therefore, 
as  the  further  ])ayment  of  the  claimant  as  a  condition  of  his  receiving 
a  title  in  fee  simple  from  the  Government  was  one-third  of  the  original 
value  of  the  land,  it  follows  that  the  King's  private  interest  was  an  undi- 
vided two-thirds,  leaving  an  undivided  one-third  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  such. 

The  commission  also  decided  that  there  were  but  three  classes  of 
vested  or  original  rights  in  land,  which  were  in  the  King  or  Govern- 
ment, the  chiefs,  and  the  people,  and  these  three  classes  of  interests 
were  about  equal  in  extent. 

The  land  commission  began  to  work  February  11, 1846,  and  made 
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great  progress  in  adjudicating  the  claims  of  the  common  people,  but 
its  powers  were  not  adequate  to  dispose  of  the  still  unsettled  questions 
between  the  King,  the  chiefs,  and  the  Government,  though  it  must  be 
Bidinitted  that  it  made*  progress  in  that  direction.  Neither  was  the 
chiefs  ready  to  submit  their  claims  to  its  decision. 

After  earnest  efforts  between  the  King  and  chiefs  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment of  these  questions,  the  rules  already  referred  to  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  tbe  King  and  chiefs  in  privy  council  December  18, 1847. 
These  rules,  which  were  drawn  up  by  Judge  Lee,  embodied  the  follow- 
ing points:  The  King  should  retain  his  private  lands  as  his  individnal 
property,  to  descend  to  his  heirs  and  successors;  the  remainder  of  the 
lauded  property  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  Government,  the 
chiefs,  and  the  common  people. 

As  the  land  was  all  held  at  this  time  by  the  King,  the  chiefs,  and 
their  tenants,  this  division  involved  the  surrender  by  the  chiefs  of  a 
third  of  their  lands  to  the  Government,  or  a  payment  in  lieu  thereof  in 
money,  as  had  already  been  required  of  the  tenant  landholders.  A 
committee,  of  which  Dr.  Judd  was  chairman,  was  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  division  authorized  by  the  privy  council,  and  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  forty  days.  The  division  between  the  King  and  the  chiefs 
was  effected  through  partition  deeds  signed  by  both  parties.  The  chiefs 
then  went  before  the  land  commission  and  received  awards  for  the 
lands  thus  partitioned  off  to  them,  and  afterwards  many  of  them  com- 
muted for  the  remaining  one-third  interest  of  the  Government  by  a 
surrender  of  a  portion. 

After  the  division  between  the  King  and  the  chiefs  was  finished  he 
again  divided  the  lands  which  had  been  surrendered  to  him  between 
himself  and  the  Ghovemment,  the  former  being  known  thereafter  as 
Crown  lands  and  the  latter  as  Government  lands. 

This  division,  with  the  remaining  work  of  the  land  commission, 
completed  the  great  land  reform,  the  first  signal  of  which  was 
announced  by  Kamehameha  III,  in  his  declaration  of  rights,  June  7, 
1839.  A  brief  ten  years  had  been  sufficient  for  the  Hawaiian  nation 
to  break  down  the  hoary  traditions  and  venerable  customs  of  the  past^ 
and  to  climb  the  difficult  path  from  a  selfish  feudalism  to  equal  rights, 
from  royal  control  of  all  the  public  domain  to  peasant  proprietorship 
and  fee-simple  titles  for  poor  and  for  rich.  It  came  quickly  and  without 
bloodshed  because  the  nation  was  ready  for  it.  Foreign  intercourse, 
hostile  and  friendly,  and  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  civihzation  had  an 
educating  influence  upon  the  eager  nation,  united  by  the  genius  of 
Kamehameha  I,  with  its  brave  and  intelligent  warrior  chiefs  resting 
from  the  conquest  of  arms,  their  exuberant  energies  free  for  the  con- 
quest of  new  ideas;  with  rare  wisdom,  judgment,  and  patriotism  thej 
proved  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  time  upon  them. 

IX.  Also  the  followtno  extract  from  the  report  op  hon. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

^*It  is  a  subject  of  cheering  contemplation  to  the  friends  of  human 
inii>rovement  and  virtue,  that  by  the  mild  and  gentle  influence  of 
Christian  charity,  dispensed  by  humble  missionaries  of  the  gospel, 
uiiarnied  with  secular  power,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
pe()i>le  of  this  group  of  islands  have  been  converted  from  the  lowest 
debasement  of  idolatry  to  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  gospel;  united 
under  one  balanced  government;  rallied  to  the  fold  of  civilization  by 
a  written  language  and  constitution,  providing  security  for  the  rights 
of  persons,  property,  and  mind,  and  invested  with  all  the  elemueats  of 
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right  and  power  which  can  entitle  them  to  be  acknowledged  by  their 
brethren  of  the  human  race  as  a  separate  and  independent  community. 
To  the  consummation  of  their  acknowledgment  the  people  of  the  North 
American  Union  are  urged  by  an  interest  of  their  own,  deeper  than 
that  of  any  otlier  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth — by  a  virtual  . 
right  of  conquest,  not  over  the  freedom  of  their  brother  man  by  the 
brutal  arm  of  physical  power,  but  over  the  mind  and  heart  by  the  celes- 
tial panoply  of  the  gospel  of  peace  and  love." 

X.  Also  the  FOLLOWiNa  Hawaiian  treaty  and  review  op  its 

oommesgial  results. 

The  Hawaiian  Treaty, 
a  review  of  its  commercial  results. 

The  Hawaiian  treaty  was  negotiated  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
political  control  of  those  islands,  making  them  industrially  and  com- 
mercially a  part  of  the  United  States  and  preventing  any  other  great 
power  from  acquiring  a  foothold  there,  which  might  be  adverse  to  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  our  Pacific  coast  in  time  of  war.  They  are  situated 
midway  on  the  direct  way  from  Panama  to  Hongkong  and  directly  on 
the  shortest  line  from  the  Columbia  River  or  Puget  Sound  to  Australia. 
Here  the  two  great  lines  of  future  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  inter- 
sect, and  vessels  must  stop  there  for  refreshment  and  refuge. 

The  islands  prior  to  the  treaty  were  declining  in  population,  and 
owing  to  the  decay  of  the  whale  fishery,  were  declining  in  wealth. 
Their  soil  is,  perhaps,  the  most  productive  for  sugar  raising  of  any 
known  in  the  world.  But  the  high  tariff  on  sugar  and  the  exceedingly 
low  wages  which  must  be  paid  in  tropical  coun&ies  for  raising  sugar  to 
supply  the  United  States  rendered  the  industry  difficult.  In  1875  a 
movement  arose  in  the  islands  for  the  importation  of  Hindoo  coolies  to 
supply  the  requisite  cheaj)  labor,  and  the  consent  of  England  was 
promised.  The  growth  of  the  Australian  colonies  had  gradually  devel- 
oped an  improving  market  for  Hawaiian  sugar,  and,  after  a  trial  of  it 
by  some  of  the  Hawaiian  planters,  it  was  found  that  better  prices 
could  be  obtained  in  the  free-trade  port  of  Sydney  than  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  return  cargoes  could  be  bought  there  much  more  cheaply. 
Preparations  were  making  for  sending  there  the  entire  crops  of  1876- 
'77.  These  matters  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  State  Department. 
The  Hawaiians  had  been  pressing  for  many  years  for  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  but  without  success.  It  was  now  felt  in 
the  State  Department  that  the  question  was  assuming  graver  impor- 
tance, and,  as  political  supremacy  in  the  islands  must  inevitably  follow 
the  commerce,  it  was  recognized  that  this  country  must  make  favorable 
concessions  to  them,  or  else  let  tliem  follow  the  inevitable  tendency 
and  drift  slowly  into  the  status  of  an  English  colony.  The  result  was 
the  negotiation  of  the  existing  treaty  and  its  ratification  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.    The  etlect  of  the  treaty  was  as  follows: 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  remission  of  duties  would  make  the  profits 
of  sugar  culture  very  great.  But  a  sugar  plantation  requires  for  the 
most  economical  work  a  large  amount  of  capital,  $500,000  being  very 
moderate  for  a  single  plantation,  and  j?2oO,000  being  about  as  small  as 
is  prudent.  The  islanders  had  no  capital  of  any  consequence  and  were 
obliged  to  borrow  it  from  the  United  States  (i.  e.,  from  or  through  the 
mercantile  houses  of  San  Francisco  who  inii)ort  their  sugar  and  act  as 
agents  to  the  planters  for  selling  it  to  the  refineries).  The  opening  of 
plantations  proceeded  rapidly  until  the  output  of  sugar  has  now  nearly 
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reached  fclie  full  capacity  of  the  soil,  and  is  seven  or  eijjht  times  greatex 
than  ill  1874-'75.  Our  exports  to  the  islands  have  increased  in  very 
nearly  the  same  ratio,  being  five  or  six  times  greater  than  in  1874:-'75, 
or,  if  measured  in  quantity  rather  than  by  price,  are  about  seven  times 
as  great.  A  new  merchant  marine  has  been  created,  consisting  of 
vessels  built  expressly  for  the  service,  costing  over  $3,500,000.  Of  this 
total  tonnage  over  90  per  cent  is  American  built,  and  the  rest  was 
bought.  These  mercantile  houses,  with  their  shipping,  transact  the 
entire  commerce  both  ways,  and  transport  annually  about  $12,000,000 
worth  of  merchandise  at  very  high  rates  of  freight,  commission,  and 
exchange. 

In  general,  the  effect  of  the  treaty  has  been  to  make  the  islands  a 
field  for  very  profitable  investment  of  American  capitaL  It  has  created 
a  demand  which  would  not  have  existed  otherwise  for  American  prod- 
uce to  an  amoutit  which  may  seem  small  ($23,000,000  in  nine  years) 
when  viewed  in  comparison  with  our  total  export,  but  which,  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  population  which  has 
made  that  demand  is  less  than  80,000,  is  remarkably  large.  During 
the  last  four  years  it  has  averaged  about  $40  per  capita  per  annum, 
and,  if  the  transportation  charges  be  added  as  they  properly  should 
be,  it  will  amount  to  over  $50  per  capita  per  annum.  This  is  four  or 
five  times  as  much  per  capita  as  England  or  Canada  buys  of  us.  The 
general  results  of  the  trade  may  be  seen  in  the  following  tables: 

Values  delivered  by  the  United  States  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  far  nine  years — 1876 

to  1885, 

Invoice  value  of  United  States  exports  to  Hawaii $23, 686,  S28 

Bills  of  exchange  to  pay  for  all  Hawaiian  imports  firom  third  countries.      9, 868, 674 

Difference  between  coin  exported  to  and  received  fix>m  Hawaii 2,222,181 

Outstanding  liabilities  of  United  States  to  Hawaii  not  known 

Total  values  paid  by  United  SUtes 85, 777, 183 

To  balance  the  account: 

Profi  ts  already  realized  on  merchandise  account $1^  414, 766 

Cash  debts  payable  to  United  States  at  maturity  out  of  future  shipments.      6, 600, 000 
Increased  values  of  productive  properties  in  the  islands  owned  by  Amer- 
icans     11,680,164 

72, 372, 118 

Values  received  and  receivable  by  the  United  States  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  nine 

years— 1867  to  1886. 

Invoice  value  of  Hawaiian  exports  to  the  United  States. ..  $51, 294, 764 
Add  freight  and  insurance  to  obtain  value  in  United  States 
ports 2,897,185 

Value  of  merchandise  received $54, 191, 949 

Liabilities  of  the  islands  to  the  United  Stat-es  for  advances  on 

crops 3,000,000 

Bonded  debts  payable  in  United   States  and  secured  on 

isl.ind  ])roperty* 2, 500, 000 

Hawaiian  Government  bonds  paid  for  in  silver,  coined  on 

Hawaiian  Government  account 1,000,000 

Total  liabUities  to  United  States S^SOO^OOO 

Increased  value  of  plantation  properties  owned  by  United 

States  citizens,  as  assessed  in  1883 10,180,164 

Value  of  other  productive  properties 1,500,000 

11,680^164 

Total  values  received  and  receivable 13^873^ US 
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General  distribution  of  profite. 

To  American  shipping: : 

Freights  and  insurance  on  in]x>orts  from  the  islands $2, 897, 185 

Freights  and  insurance  on  exports 5,127,964 

Passenger  receipts 1,325,000 

$9,350,149 

Commission  on  purchases  for  export  to  the  islands 592, 158 

Commission  on  sales  of  islands'  produce 2, 209, 463 

2, 801, 621 

Premium  on  exchange 812, 839 

Interest  on  loans  and  advances 2, 160, 000 

Dividends  and  miscellaneous  profits 3,290, 157 

Total  profits  already  realized 18, 414, 766 

Debts  receivable  held  chiefly  by  the  San  Fraucisco  banks 6, 500, 000 

Increased  values  of  productive  properties  owned  by  Americans 11, 735, 464 

Total  gross  profits - i 36,650,230 

!•  In  the  foregoing  table,  beginning  with  values  delivered,  the  first 
item  is  the  invoice  viilae  of  our  exports  to  the  islands,  as  shown  in  the 
Treasury  statistics  for  the  nine  years.  It  is  the  home  value,  and,  since 
we  are  comparing  San  Francisco  values  with  San  Francisco  values, 
freights  are  not  added. 

2,  The  second  item  represents  what  we  have  paid  in  the  form  of  bills 
of  exchange  to  settle  the  balance  of  trade  against  us.  Since  the 
Hawaiians  export  almost  nothing  to  third  countries,  but  do  import  con- 
siderable from  them,  it  follows  that  they  must  draw  upon  shipments  to 
the  United  States  to  pay  for  all  they  import  from  third  countries. 
They  have  no  other  source  of  credit  to  draw  uxK>n.  Hence  turning  to 
Hawaiian  official  statistics  we  find  their  total  imports  in  nine  years  to 
have  been  $9,181,522.  The  freight  and  insurance  must  be  added,  and, 
as  these  are  known  to  be  about  10  per  cent  of  the  value,  we  get 
J10,099,674.  Deductiug  $231,000,  which  is  their  total  export  to  third 
countries  in  nine  years,  and  which  liquidated  just  so  much  of  their 
indebtedness  to  third  countries,  we  have  $9,868,674  on  merchandise 
accounts,  which  we  must  pay  in  bills  of  exchange  drawn  in  San  Fran- 
cisco against  Hawaiian  account  and  in  favor  of  third  countries. 

3.  In  further  settlement  of  the  balance  of  trade  are  coin  remittances. 
In  nine  years  the  excess  of  coin  shipped  to  Hawaii  over  coin  received 
from  Hawaii  amounts  to  $2,222,181.  Of  this  $1,000,000  was  a  silver 
coinage  for  the  Hawaiian  Government  struck  at  the  San  Francisco  mint, 
for  which  that  Government  gave  its  bonds  for  $1,000,000,  which  are  now 
held  in  this  country. 

If  we  have  given  Hawaii  any  other  consideration  it  must  be  in  the 
form  of  obligations  of  some  sort  which  do  not  appear  in  statistics.  !N"one 
such  are  known,  and  in  a  small  community  like  the  islands,  where 
everybody's  business  is  known  to  everybody  else,  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  if  any  appreciable  amount  of  them  existed  it  would  not  be  known. 
As  the  Hawaiians  are  deeply  in  debt  to  the  United  States  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  such  obligations  of  imi)orta.nce  exist.  This  side  of  the 
exhibit  is  therefore  as  complete  as  present  knowledge  can  make  it. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  account  we  have: 

(1)  Value  of  Hawaiian  exports  to  the  United  States,  $51,294,764. 
This  is  the  invoice  value  at  Honolulu.  As  we  are  comparing  San  Fran- 
cisco values  with  San  Francisco  values  it  is  necessary  to  add  freights 
and  insurance.  ( The  American  consul  at  Honolulu  requires  invoices  to 
state  the  values  delivered,  less  cost  of  transportation.)  This  require- 
ment, being  a  matter  of  indifference  to  shippers,  is  complied  with.    If 
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the  merchandise  had  to  pay  an  ad  valorem  dnty  they  Vronld  pat  the 
invoice  value  as  low  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  actual  export 
costs. 

(2)  Liabilities  of  the  islands  to  the  United  States. — ^The  sugar  crop 
is  an  enormously  expensive  one  to  raise.  It  requires  fifteen  to  sixteen 
months  to  mature,  and  employs  hundreds  of  laborers  to  each  planta- 
tion and  sugar  mill.  The  planter  must,  therefore,  borrow  large  amounts 
of  money  to  mature  it,  giving  a  lien  upon  the  crop  as  a  security  to  his 
factor.  The  factor  in  turn  borrows  the  necessary  amounts  from  the 
San  Francisco  banks.  On  an  average  this  lien  amounts  to  nearly  or 
quite  half  the  market  value  of  the  crop.  I  have  estimated  it  for  safety 
at  about  one-third  that  value,  or  $3,000,000. 

(3)  Many  plantations  have  also  mortgaged  debts  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  amount  of  these  is  not  fully  known;  but  I  am  sure  of  at 
least  $2,500,000,  and  believe  the  real  amount  to  be  much  more  than 
that. 

(4)  The  value  of  the  plantation  properties  held  by  Americans  was 
assessed  by  the  Hawaiian  Government  in  1883  at  $10,180,164.  This 
was  assumed  to  be  about  two-thirds  the  real  value.  This  value  has 
been  created  almost  wholly  since  1876  out  of  the  ground,  buildings,  and 
machinery.* 

(5)  Other  productive  properties  held  by  Americans  are  the  inter- 
island  mercantile  marine,  two  railroads  and  equipment,  a  marine  rail- 
way, warehouses,  etc.,  all  of  them  the  creation  of  the  treaty.  The  esti- 
mate of  $1,500,000  is  a  very  low  one.  The  value  of  these  properties  far 
exceeds  the  sum  of  their  mortgages  and  capital  stock  indebtedness. 
No  man  is  rated  in  this  argument  as  an  American  citizen  unless  he  has 
the  right  to  vote  in  the  United  States  without  naturalization  and  has  the 
dght  to  the  protection  of  our  Government  under  public  law. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  exhibit  is  the  very  large  profit  to 
the  United  States — so  large  that  it  seems  at  first  unaccountable;  but 
the  great  discrepancy  between  the  exports  and  imports  will  vanish 
when  we  take  full  account  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  carrying  trade  and 
mercantile  business  is  ours  in  both  directions.  All  economists  regard 
transj>ortation  and  mercantile  functions  in  the  passage  of  commocQties 
from  the  purchaser  to  the  consumer  as  a  part  of  the  production.  To 
the  value  of  our  produce  at  San  Francisco  must  be  added  all  further 
accessions  of  value  until  it  finally  leaves  our  hands  and  passes  into 
those  of  the  Hawaiian.  Add,  then,  to  the  invoice  value  of  our  exports 
the  cost  of  transportation,  commission,  and  insurance  until  we  have  put 
the  produce  into  the  Hawaiian's  hands,  and  the  $36,000,000  becomes 
not  far  from  $44,000,000.  It  costs  the  Hawaiian  not  far  from  one-sixth 
of  the  value  of  his  crop  to  get  it  to  San  Francisco.  Deduct  that  from 
$54,000,000  and  we  have  $45,000,000.  Thus  if  we  reckon  Hawaiian 
values  against  Hawaiian  values  the  exchange  becomes  less  unequal,  as 
it  should,  for  the  real  exchange  takes  place  in  Hawaii.    It  is  there  that 

*  This  is  reckoned  as  profit  for  the  foUowing  reasons :  Among  the  commodities 
which  we  send  to  the  islands,  and  also  amouj;  those  which  we  buy  in  Europe  and 
scud  there  on  Hawaiian  account,  are  machinery,  building  materials,  etc.  These  are 
used  in  construction.  The  labor  which  is  employed,  the  improvements  which  come 
from  cultivation,  and  the  natural  appreciation  of  land  make  up  together  the  final 
value  of  the  property.  The  cash  outlay  directly  ap])lied  to  the  creation  of  this  valae 
is,  of  course,  small  in  comparison  with  that  value.  Whatever  cash  valae  has  been  so 
applied  is  already  accounted  for  aud  included  in  the  table  showing  valnes  delivered 
to  Hawaii.  The  value  of  the  properties  thereby  acquired  should  of  course  appear 
on  the  other  side  of  the  account,  and  also  in  the  list  of  profits,  for  such  it  clearly  is. 
It  pertains,  however,  to  the  capital-stock  account  and  not  to  simple  mercantil*  profit. 
The  tigurea  here  given  largely  understate  the  value  of  these  propertiea. 
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our  owl  products  finally  leave  our  hands,  and  it  is  there  that  Hawaiian 
values  first  come  into  our  bands. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  seeing  that  our  exports  in  nine 
years  have  shown  on  invoice  value  of  $23,000,000,  while  our  imports 
show  $54,000,000,  have  hastily  concluded  that  the  apparent  balance  of 
trade  against  us  of  $31,000,000  had  to  be  liquidated  in  coin  and  exchange. 
In  fact,  only  about  $13,000,000  is  liquidated  in  that  way,  and  the 
$18,000,000  remaining  is  paid  over  to  our  own  people  and  may  be  reck- 
oned as  a  gross  profit  already  realized.  Over  $9,000,000  has  gone  to 
American  shipping,  nearly  $3,000,000  to  San  Francisco  commission 
houses,  nearly  a  million  to  the  banks,  over  $2,000,000  for  interest  on 
loans  and  advances,  and  over  $3,000,000  as  dividends  and  miscellane- 
ous profits. 

In  addition  to  this  we  hold  $6,600,000  of  Hawaiian  debts  which 
they  must  liquidate  out  of  future  shipments,  and  have  .created 
$15,000,000  worth  of  magnificent  productive  properties  in  the  islands 
out  of  the  soil  by  the  combined  action  of  capital  and  labor.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  all  the  annals  of  trade  and  production  a  result 
more  gratifying. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury  is  equal  to  the  computed  remission 
of  duty.    This  is  a  grave  error. 

First.  The  tariff'  on  sugar  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  been  so 
graduated  as  to  become  more  and  more  forbidding,  and,  finally,  pro- 
hibitory as  the  grade  and  quality  of  raw  sugar  increases.  This  excludes 
all  eatable  raw  sugar  from  the  grocery  trade  and  makes  it  more  profit- 
able to  the  refiner  to  buy  the  lowest  grades  he  can  get.  But  if  raw 
sugar  is  duty  free,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  refiner  to  buy  the  highest 
grades  and  the  interest  of  the  planter  to  make  them.  Accordingly  the 
Hawaiian  planter  makes  the  highest  grades,  not  exceeding  No.  20, 
above  which  grade  he  must  pay  duty. 

But  without  the  treaty  he  would  do  as  the  Cuban  does,  i.  e.,  make 
them  of  as  low  grade  as  possible,  so  as  to  pay  the  minimum  duty.  The 
Committee  on  VVays  and  Means  has  computed  the  remitted  duties  on 
Hawaiian  sugar  as  actually  imported  in  the  highest  grades  at  $3.18 
per  cwt.  prior  to  June  30,  1883,  and  $2.40  per  cwt.  subsequently;  but 
Hawaiian  sugars,  which  would  have  been  imported  had  the  treaty  never 
existed,  would  have  been  in  lower  grades  and  paying  presumably  the 
same  average  duty  as  all  imported  sugars.  This  was,  prior  to  1883, 
about  $3.41  per  cwt.  and  about  $1.90  subsequently.  Of  course  we  can 
not  reckon  a  duty  ice  never  could  have  collected  as  a  loss  of  revenue. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  losing  on  sugar  $23,000,000  in  nine  years  the 
loss  has  not  been  over  $18,000,000. 

Second.  But  this  loss  must  have  had  very  large  compensations  to  the 
Treasury.  Fully  five-sixths  of  the  Hawaiian  crop  has  been  bought  and 
paid  for  by  exports,  transportation  services,  and  otherwise,  for  which 
the  treaty  has  created  a  demand,  and  for  which  no  demand  would  have 
existed  elsewhere  without  the  treaty.  Our  exports  to  third  countries 
could  not  possibly  have  been  diminished  by  it.  Now,  the  free  entry  of 
Hawaiian  sugar  has  no  doubt  caused  us  to  purchase  from  third  coun- 
tries less  dutiable  sugar.  Obviously  the  exported  values  withheld  from 
the  purchase  of  dutiable  sugar  remain  available  for  other  pun^bases. 
The  full  value  of  our  exports  must  come  back  to  us  somehow,  and  if  we 
get  less  dutiable  sugar  we  must  get  just  so  much  more  of  something 
else.  The  only  question  is  whether  this  '*  more  of  something  else"  pays 
as  much  duty  as  the  sugar  \^ould  have  paid.  Probably  it  does  not; 
and  so  far  there  is  a  loss,  because  some  of  these  residual  values  Cfome 
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back  in  the  Rhape  of  duty-free  articles  and  because  the  duty  on  sugar 
is  higher  (computed  ad  valorem)  than  the  average  of  our  total  imports. 
A  pai-t  of  the  California  bullion  and  wheat  and  wine  sent  to  England 
pays  for  Hawaiian  sugar,  which  is  duty  free.  About  one  sixth  of  the 
Hawaiian  crop  is  thus  paid  for,  and  to  that  proportion  there  is  a  total 
loss  of  revenue.  While  it  is  impossible  to  compute  what  the  real  loss 
is,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  it  probably  does  not  exceed  one-third,  and 
certainly  does  not  amount  to  one-half  of  the  $18,000,000  computed  as 
lost  on  sugar.  In  any  event  the  duty  never  leaves  the  country.  It  is 
paid  over  by  the  refinery  to  the  consignee  of  the  Hawaiian,  and  is  paid 
out  again,  with  much  more  besides,  to  American  shipping,  banks,  mer- 
chants, and  stockholders.  The  gross  profit  of  $36,000,0(K)  throws  into 
insignificance  the  possible  loss  of  $6,000,000  or  $8,000,000  of  revenue. 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  that  all  the  profits  of  this  magnificent 
trade  and  industry  go  to  the  benefit  of  Glaus  Spreckels  and  a  small 
clique  of  speculators.  What  nonsense!  If  it  did,  he  would  richly 
deserve  it,  and  a  voto  of  thanks  by  Congress  besides. 

It  will  be  going  to  the  root  of  the  matter  at  once  to  say  that  the 
opposition  to  the  treaty  has  arisen  from  the  systematic  and  in  some 
measure  successful  attempts  to  saturate  the  public  press  and  Congress 
with  utterly  false  ideas  about  Claus  Spreckels  and  his  relation  to  the 
islands,  to  create  a  bitter  personal  prejudice  against  him,  and  by  imph- 
cation  to  illogically  and  unjustly  extend  that  prejudice  to  the  commerce 
and  industries  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Claus  Spreckels  certainly  has 
fur  many  years  monopolized  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  refined  sugars 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  ruled  that  market  to  the  extent  of  his  powers 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  But  the  first  grand  mistake  consists  in  supposing 
that  the  Hawaiian  treaty  has  or  could  have  given  any  assistance  to 
the  estabhshmentof  his  monopoly  or  to  its  maintenance  or  confer  upon 
it  any  benefit  whatever.  The  second  mistake  consists  in  wholly  false 
impressions  about  the  wholly  distinct  personal  relations  of  Mr.  Spreckels 
to  the  industry  and  commerce  of  raw  sugar.  In  these  he  is  only  one 
of  many  men,  and  though  individually  his  relations  are  large,  yet  rel- 
atively to  the  whole  they  are  small,  and  he  can  no  more  control  the 
whole  than  the  Cunard  Company  can  control  our  commerce  with 
England.  As  a  monopolist  of  refined  sugar  he  can  notescape  the  odium 
which  always  attaches  to  a  monopoly.  As  a  planter  and  stockholder,  as 
a  director  of  an  American  steamship  company,  and  a  banker,  his  whole 
career  and  course  of  conduct  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any 
great  and  successful  merchant  in  America. 

The  monopoly  of  refined  sugar  in  San  Francisco  is,  like  all  other 
monopolies,  a  perfectly  legitimate  object  of  attack;  and  if  it  can  be 
broken  up  in  any  way  such  an  end  is  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

But  Claus  Spreckels's  relations  to  the  island  trade  and  industry  are 
a  totally  diflerent  matter,  and  when  rightly  understood  will  present 
themselves  to  the  unprejudiced  mind  in  a  totally  diflerent  aspect.  In 
this  field  his  operations  are  perfectly  legitimate.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
point  out  that  any  attempt  to  terminate  the  treaty  is  simply  an  attempt 
to  strengthen  and  fortify  his  monopoly  and  to  break  down  commenda- 
ble enterprises  which  should  be  built  up  and  sustained,  and  in  which 
Claus  Spreckels  is  merely  one  of  many  participants.  Whatever  dam- 
age might  be  inflicted  ui)on  him  in  respect  to  his  island  interest  would 
be  more  than  compensated  to  him  out  of  enlarged  profits  of  his  monop- 
oly as  a  refiner,  while  the  blow  would  fall  with  full  and  disastrous 
eli'eet  upon  thousands  of  innocent  third  parties,  both  in  Hawaii  and 
California,  whose  iut(  rests  should  be  dear  to  Congress  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 
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The  Hawaiian  treaty  has  become  an  object  of  attack  by  the  sugar- 
refining  interest  of  the  Eastern  States  and  of  the  sngar-planting  inter- 
ests of  Louisiana.  The  motives  which  have  led  to  this  attack  are  as 
follows: 

During  the  last  few  years  the  sales  of  sugar  imx)orted  from  Hawaii, 
Manila,  and  Central  America,  and  refined  in  San  Francisco,  have 
been  extending  gradually  into  the  markets  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
advancing  ftirther  eastward  every  year,  thereby  displacing  the  sales  of 
eastern  sugars  in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver.  The  Eastern  refiners  and  the  Louisiana  planters  believe  that 
the  possibility  of  this  arises  from  the  free  entry  of  Hawaiian  sugars, 
thus  enabling  (as  they  suppose)  the  San  Francisco  refiners  to  purchase 
raw  sugar  much  more  cheaply  than  they  otherwise  could.  Thus  they 
believe  that  the  treaty  discriminates  severely  against  their  interests, 
and  is  unjust  to  them. 

This  position  is  denied  by  the  San  Francisco  refiners  and  importers 
of  sugar  and  by  the  owners  of  Hawaiian  sugar  properties  in  California. 
They  contend  that  the  San  Francisco  refineries  get  their  raw  sugar  no 
cheaper  by  reason  of  the  treaty,  but  are  obliged  to  pay  the  same  price 
for  it  as  for  equivalent  dutiable  sugar  from  Asia;  that  the  ability  of 
the  Pacific  refiners  to  compete  successfully  with  the  Atlantic  refiners 
is  founded  upon  conditions  wholly  independent  of  the  treaty,  viz :  First, 
because  unlimited  amounts  of  Asiatic  sugar  can  be.  laid  down  in  San 
Francisco  cheaper  than  raw  sugars  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York; 
second,  because  through  eastward  freights  over  tlie  Pacific  railways 
are  scantier  than  westward  through  freights,  and  the  railroads  natur- 
ally prefer  to  carry  sugar  at  low  rates  to  hauling  empty  cars.  They 
contend  that  this  competition  is  a  natural  one;  that  it  is  not  helped 
by  the  treaty  and  will  not  be  hindered  by  its  abrogation;  that  it  is  des- 
tined to  grow,  and  would  grow  if  the  Hawaiian  Islands  did  not  exist. 

Since  it  is  also  claimed  by  the  opponents  of  the  treaty  that  it  fosters 
and  sustains  a  monopoly  of  refined  sugars,  and  that  the  benefits  of  the 
treaty  accrue  only  to  that  monopoly,  and  since  the  whole  complaint  is 
founded  in  a  gross  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
the  sugar  business  on  the  Pacific  coast,  it  seems  proper  to  discuss  the 
facts  at  some  length.  From  these  it  will  appear  that  these  charges,  as 
well  as  others,  are  utterly  without  foundation. 

It  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  a  cargo  of  Manila  sugar  delivered 
in  New  York  must  sell  at  a  price  just  equal  to  that  of  so  much  Cuban 
sugar  of  equal  grade.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the'  price  of  that  cargo  at 
Manila  "free  on  board"  must  be  less  than  the  New  York  price  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  transportation.  It  is  further  evident  that 
the  price  of  a  similar  cargo  of  Manila  sugar  delivered  in  San  Francisco 
must  exceed  the  Manila  price  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  cost  of 
transportation.  It  is,  therefore,  an  easy  matter  to  compute  whether 
Manila  sugar  in  San  Francisco  ought  to  be  cheaper  than  Cuban  or 
Manila  sugar  in  New  York. 

The  rate  of  freight  from  Manila  or  Hongkong  to  San  Francisco  on 
sugar  is  very  low.  A  vessel  can  be  chartered  to  go  from  San  Francisco 
to  Manila  in  ballast  and  bring  back  sugar  at  85  or  $6  per  ton,  but  dur- 
ing the  la«t  eight  years  Asiatic  sugar  has  largely  come  as  mere  ballast. 
Freights  from  Manila  to  New  York  range  from  80  to  $12  per  ton. 
Interest,  insurance,  and  shrinkage  being  proportional  to  the  time  of 
the  voyage  are  evidently  in  favor  of  San  Francisco  as  compared  with 
New  York.  In  brief,  the  San  Francisco  price  of  raw  sugar  is  lower 
than  the  New  York  price  by  three-eighths  to  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per 
pound. 
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Hawaiian  sugars  are  shipped  by  the  agents  or  factors  of  the  planters 
iu  Houolulu  to  commission  merchants  and  importers  in  San  Fiancisco, 
and  sold  by  the  latter  to  the  refinery.  The  terms  of  purchase  after  the 
treaty  took  effect  were  known  as  the  "Manila  basis."  The  refinery 
agreed  in  substance  to  take  the  whole  of  each  planter's  crop  at  a  price 
which  should  be  equal  to  that  of  an  equivalent  quantity  and  grade  .of 
Manila  sugar  delivered,  duty  paid,  in  San  Francisco.  The  price  of  a 
certain  grade  of  sugar  at  Manila  known  as  "extra  superior,"  polarizing 
91.  and  in  color  No.  10  Dutch  standard,  was  telegraphed  daily  to  San 
Francisco.  To  this  price  was  added  $6  per  ton  lor  freight,  2  per  cent 
insurance,  the  cost  of  sixty  days'  exchange,  and  a  specific  allowance 
for  the  remitted  duty.  This  constituted  the  Manila  basis  for  the  day 
of  quotation. 

Just  here  is  one  point  of  dispute  between  the  sugar  men  of  New  York 
and  those  of  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu.  The  New  Yorkers  refuse 
to  believe  that  Spreckels  pays  the  fall  normal  price  and  the  entire  duty 
to  the  Hawaiians.  If  anybody  is  particularly  interested  in  knowing 
whether  he  does  not  it  must  be  the  Hawaiian  planter  and  his  Honolulu 
factor,  for  an  eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound  means  to  them  a  profit  or  loss 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Time  and  again  they  have  exam- 
ined this  question  and  put  it  to  the  most  crucial  tests,  and  the  verdict 
is  universal  that  Spreckels  has  dealt  with  them  fairly  and  squarely,  and 
this  is  the  testimony  alike  of  friends  and  enemies  whose  bread  and 
butter  depends  on  knowing  the  truth  and  abiding  by  it.  Who  ought 
to  know  best  about  it,  they  or  people  who  live  3,500  miles  away? 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  Spreckels  withdrew  the  tender  of  the  Manila 
basis  and  would  only- offer  the  Cuban.  The  result  was,  a  new  refinery 
competing  with  him.  Spreckels  has  always  contended  that  the  Manila 
basis  was  higher  than  it  ought  to  be;  that  he  was  overpaying  the 
planters  and  giving  them  more  than  Manila  and  China  sugar  would 
have  cost  him.  A  second  refinery,  C.  Adolf  Low  &  Co.,  which  was 
pooled  with  Spreckels  up  to  1885,  also  seemed  to  think  so,  for,  while 
having  the  option  of  taking  as  much  Hawaiian  sugar  as  they  wanted, 
they  declined  taking  any  on  the  ground  that  Manila  and  Central  Amer- 
ican sugars  were  cheaper.  My  opinion  is  that  Spreckels  was  in  a  great 
measure  right*    To  show  this  would  require  a  detailed  examination, 

*  For  the  followinc  reasons :  Si)reckel8  aHows  i  cent  per  pound  for  the  value  of 
every  degree  of  poTariscope.  The  Manila  standard  polarizes  91°.  The  average 
polarization  of  the  whole  Hawaiian  crop  is  about  94^,  and  the  allowance,  therefore, 
18,  on  the  average,  |  cent  above  the  Manila  basis.  Suppose,  now,  the  price  of 
Hawaiian  sugar  delivered  is  5  cents  per  pound  for  91*^ ;  for  94°  it  is  5|  cents.  But  a 
94°  sugar  contains  i/V  more  of  pure  sugar  than  a  91°  sugar,  which  at  5  cents  is  ^ 
cent,  or  about  ^  cent.  In  other  words,  Spreckels  pays  |  cent  for  what  is  worth  to 
him  only  ^  cent.  The  lower  cost  of  refining  a  94°  sugar  than  a  91°  is  fully  covered 
by  the  ^'rr  cent  allowance  fur  every  color  above  No.  10,  Dutch  standard.  This  diifer- 
enco,  computed  on  the  last  Hawaiian  crop,  amounts  to  over  $350,000.  If  it  be  asked 
how  Spre<kels  canu'  to  concede  too  much  for  quality  the  answer  is  that  when  it  was 
first  agreed  upon,  in  1870,  the  price  of  raw  sugar  was  very  high,  and  at  that  time  the 
allowance  was  not  very  excessive.  The  New  York  allowance  was  ^  cent  per  degree 
of  ])olarization.  Moreover,  it  was  at  that  time  anticipated  that  the  run  of  the 
Hawaiian  croj)  would  not  be  above  91-  or  92°.  Once  fixe<l,  the  allowance  became  a 
custom,  and  custom  is  a  powerful  conservative  force  sometimes  in  matters  of  price. 

Again,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Hawaiian  crop  comes  to  San  Francisco  in  December 
to  March,  inclusive,  and  Spreckels  must  pay  for  it  on  delivery.  Hence  he  must  carry 
an  enormous  8ur])lns  st«><*k,  worth  $3,0()0,00()  to  $4,000, (.KX),  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  and  the  interest  on  that  is  notrifie.  If  he  could  buy  Asiatic  sugars  as  ne  wanted 
them,  or  take  ailvantage  of  the  favorabh'  stages  of  the  market,  he  woold  have  aa 
advantage  lie  does  nvft  now  possess.  All  things  considered  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
practical  working  of  the  Manila  basis  was  to  make  Spreckels  pay  more  for  Hawaiian 
sugar  than  Manila  6ugar  would  have  cost  him. 
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Which  no  one  but  a  sugar  expert  would  easily  undei*stand.  At  the 
same  time  it  seems  to  me  that  the  true  price,  while  lower  than  the 
Manila  basis,  ought,  during  the  extremely  low  prices  of  sugar  last  year, 
to  have  been  a  little  better  than  the  Cuban  basis.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  vital  fact  remains  in  any  event  that  tlie  price  on  either  basis  would 
be  considerably  lower  in  San  Francisco  than  in  New  York.  It  also  re- 
mains true  that  the  attempt  of  Spreckels  to  better  himself  in  respect  to 
the  terms  on  which  he  purchases  Hawaiian  sugar  has  cost  him  very 
dear  in  the  organization  of  an  opposition  refinery,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet.    And  this  brings  to  us  the  next  link  in  the  chain. 

Mr.  Spreckels  was  obliged  to  buy  the  whole  Hawaiian  crop  and  pay 
the  full  market  price  for  it,  including  the  entire  duty,  or  else  subie(!t 
himself  to  competition.  To  understand  this  it  is  necessary  to  look  at 
the  nature  of  this  monopoly.  A  monopoly  means  the  want  of  effective 
and  fall  competition.  What  are  the  possible  sources  of  competition  in 
the  sale  of  refined  sugars  in  California  f  There  can  be  none  from 
foreign  refined  sugars,  because  the  duty  upon  them  is  prohibitory. 
There  can  be  no  effective  competition  from  Eastern  refined  sugars, 
because  their  price  is  established  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  where 
sugar  is  dearer  and  the  railway  transportation  is  prohibitory.  Why  is 
there  no  local  competition  I  Because  there  is  not  work  enough  for  two 
refineries.  A  single  refinery  half  as  large  as  Havemeyer  &  Elder's  can 
saturate  with  sugar  the  whole  country  west  of  Denver.  If,  then,  there 
are  two  refineries,  as  has  actually  been  the  case,  they  must  either  pool 
and  divide  the  market,  which  they  did,  or  else  begin  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation, which  they  are  now  doing.  The  causes  which  have  rendered  a 
monopoly  easily  possible  are,  therefore,  a  prohibitory  tariff  on  refined 
sugar,  the  isolation  of  California  from  other  States  where  sugar  is 
refined,  its  comi)aratively  small  population,  and  the  fact  that  one  ordi- 
nary refinery  is  ample  forall  needs.  Undersuch  circumstances  a  monop- 
oly, or  else  a  pool,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  is  inevitable. 
Nothing  on  earth  can  stop  it  but  time  and  the  changes  of  conditions, 
which  time  will  ultimately  bring. 

The  Hawaiian  treaty  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  establishment 
of  this  monopoly;  the  monopoly  was  fixed  before  the  treaty,  and  so  far 
from  being  helped  by  it,  has  been  embarrassed  and  weakened  by  it,  and 
may  be  yet  more  seriously  embarrassed  by  its  continuance,  for  the 
treaty  rendered  possible  two  new  sources  of  competition.  The  nature 
of  this  competition  is  very  instructive  and  will  repay  careful  examina- 
tion. 

The  duty  upon  raw  sugars  not  only  increases  with  their  purity  and 
lightness  of  color,  but  increases  in  a  faster  ratio  than  the  value  of  the 
sugar  itself.  The  result  in  New  York  is  that  it  is  cheaper  and  more 
jnofitable  for  the  refineries  to  purchase  the  impurest  sugars  thoy  can 
get,  and  that  raw  sugars  of  fine  high  quality  are,  in  consequence  of 
this  disportionate  duty,  dearer  than  refined  sugars.  In  short,  the 
duty  on  raw  sugars  which  are  fit  to  eat  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
prohibitory.  This  is  the  reason  why  raw  sugar  has  entirely  disap- 
peared from  our  grocery  stores.  In  England,  the  greatest  sugar-eat- 
ing country  in  the  world,  where  sugar  is  duty  free,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  sugar  consumed  does  not  go  through  the  refinery  at  all,  but  is 
sold  to  customers  just  as  it  comes  from  the  plantations.  If  the  tariff 
on  sugar  were  exactly  i)roportional  to  its  purity  vast  quantities  of  raw 
sugar  would  be  sold  in  the  stores  in  the  place  of  just  so  nuich  refined 
sugar.  So  it  would  be  in  the  Eastern  States  if  raw  sugars  \x\)  to  20 
Dutrch  standard  were  duty  free.    It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  California 
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the  free  entry  of  Hawaiian  sugar  up  to  No.  20  put  the  refinery  into  the 
following  difficulty:  It  must  not  permit  the  sugars  to  go  upon  the  open 
market.  How  was  it  to  prevent  it!  By  making  it  more  profitable  to 
the  planter  to  sell  to  the  refinery  than  the  grocery  store.  How  was  it 
to  do  thatt  First,  by  paying  a  maximum  price  for  the  raws,  and, 
second,  by  keeping  down  the  price  of  refined  sugar  to  points  which 
should  not  exceed  the  price  of  raws  by  more  than  a  certain  small 
percentage.  The  maximum  price  of  the  raws  was  the  Manila  basis, 
and  if  the  price  of  the  refined  exceeded  the  Manila  basis  by  more  than 
a  certain  small  percentage  the  Hawaiian  sugar  would  be  tempted 
intx)  the  grocery  trade  direct. 

Congress  has  been  saturated  with  the  idea  that  Spreckels  has  bought 
Hawaiian  sugar  at  his  own  price,  appropriating  the  remitted  duty  to 
himself  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  price  of  refined  sugar. 
The  idea  is  absurd  and  impossible.  The  truth  is  just  the  reverse.  The 
command  of  prices  for  raw  sugar  up  to  the  Manila  basis  rests  with  the 
planter,  and  Spreckels  must  yield  or  provoke  a  competition  in  which 
the  plunter  is  sure  to  win.  Above  the  Manila  basis  the  planter  can  not 
go  without  loss  to  himself.  Spreckels,  moreover,  has  been  obliged  to 
sell  refined  sugar  at  lower  i>rices  than  he  could  command  if  the  Hawaiian 
cro])  were  out  of  the  way.  To  restore  the  duty  would  crush  the 
planter,  leaving  him  to  Spreckels' dictiition  and  give  him  (Spreckels) 
the  power  of  exacting  a  larger  price  for  his  output  without  fear  of 
any  competition  from  the  planter.  The  effect  of  the  treaty  upon  the 
monopoly  has  been  to  hold  up  the  price  of  raw  sugar  to  the  full  normal 
price  and  to  bring  the  price  of  refined  nearer  to  that  of  raws  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

(2)  The  seeond  source  of  competition  is  a  new  refinery.  Mr. 
Si)rockels  himself  controls,  as  a  majority  stockholder,  only  one  planta- 
tion on  the  islands.  He  has  a  minority  interest  in  each  of  four  others 
(unless  he  has  acquired  more  since  1884).  He  and  his  friends  together 
can  not  control  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  Hawaiian  crop  except  by 
buying  it  on  terms  satisfactory  to  the  planters.  Suppose  the  other 
planters  to  become  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  purchase  he  may 
offer,  what  is  to  prevent  them  from  joining  hands  and  starting  a  new 
refin(*ry  in  San  Francisco  to  work  their  own  sugars?  Nothing,  except 
the  want  of  an  inducement.  The  question  of  capital  offers  no  difficulty 
if  there  is  anything  to  be  gained.  What  would  constitute  an  induce- 
ment t  Not  the  prospect  of  profit  on  the  sale  of  refined  sugars  unless 
they  are  i)repared  to  crush  Spreckels  out  completely  and  set  up  a  new 
mon()])oly  in  place  of  his.  But  a  genuine  inducement  would  be  estab- 
lished at  once  if  Spreckels  were  to  insist  upon  paying  too  low  a  price 
for  their  raw  sugar.  Suppose  the  cost  of  Asiatic  sugar,  duty  paid,  in 
San  Francisco  is  5  cents  and  Spreckels  will  only  pay  the  Hawaiians  4} 
cents.  Suppose  two-thirds  of  the  i)lanters  refuse  and  start  a  new 
retineiy.  A  war  of  rates  instantly  follows.  How  low  can  Spreckles 
atlord  to  sell  refined  sugar?  As  low  as  the  price  of  Asiatic  sugar  plus 
the  cost  of  relining.  How  low  could  the  planters  afford  to  sell  sugart 
As  low  as  the  cost  of  raising  raw  sugar,  shipping  it  to  San  Francisco, 
and  refining  it.  When  Spreckels  has  touched  the  bottom  price  the 
l^hniter  is  still  making  the  ftill  profit  on  his  raw  sugar,  but  nothing  on 
his  retined,  and  Spreckels  is  making  no  profit  out  of  his  refinery. 

This  is  precisely  what  has  hai)i)ened.  When  Spreckels  dropped  firom 
the  Manila  to  the  Cuban  basis  some  of  the  California  stockholders  and 
some  of  the  keen  Yankees  in  the  island  thought  he  was  going  too  low. 
They  clubbed  together,  and,  with  the  aid  of  San  Francisco  capitalists 
who  hold  Hawaiian  plantation  stocks,  they  started  anew  refinery.   They 
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did  not  expect  to  make  much  profit  oat  of  refined  sugar,  but  tbey  do 
expect  to  get  tbe  ftillest  price  of  their  raws.  The  nltimate  result  of 
this  contest  will  depend  upon  whether  Spreckels  is  right  in  his  asser- 
tion that  the  Guban  basis  is  the  normal  price  of  sugar. 

GENEBAL  BESULTS  OF  THE   TBEATY. 

The  treaty  has  developed  a  trade  with  the  islands  which,  relatively 
to  the  i>opulation,  is  enormous,  and  of  which  the  profits  have  been  and 
still  are  exceedingly  large.  The  profits  have  not,  as  generally  sup- 
posed, accrued  to  the  great  sugar  monopoly,  but  chiefly  to  the  Ameri- 
can shipping  which  was  evoked  by  the  treaty,  to  the  mercantile  houses 
which  have  handled  the  merchandise,  and  to  the  investors  who  have 
advanced  the  capital  to  open  and  develop  the  productive  properties. 
These  profits  have  been  nearly  double  the  remitted  duties  and  four  or  • 
five  times  as  great  as  the  probable  loss  of  revenue. 

So  far  has  the  treaty  been  from  benefiting  a  monopoly  of  refined 
sugars  in  California  that  it  has  restricted  its  powers  and  embarrassed 
it,  and  may  even  yet  destroy  it.  The  refinery  is  powerless  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  remitted  duties  in  any  degree  whatever.  It  must 
pay  them  in  full  to  the  consignee  of  the  planter,  who,  in  turn,  pays 
them,  and  more  besides,  over  to  our  shipping,  banks,  mercantile  houses, 
and  investors.    The  remitted  duties  never  leave  the  country. 

The  treaty  has  brought  up  a  mercantile  marine  of  our  own,  employ- 
ing American-built  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  and  the  entire  com- 
merce, amounting  to  $I2,0u0,000  annually,  is  in  our  hands.  It  is  the 
only  foreign  commerce  to-day  which  we  can  call  our  own.  Before  the 
treaty  the  sugar  and  rice  imported  at  San  Francisco  came  chiefly  from 
Asia  and  the  East  India  Islands,  where  it  was  bought  with  London 
exchange  and  shipped  in  foreign  vessels. 

The  treaty  has  had  no  assignable  eflfect  whatever  upon  the  sales  of 
sugar  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  These  sales  would  have  been  the 
same  and  would  continue  to  be  the  same  without  the  treaty  as  with  it. 
San  Francisco  is  the  natural  source  of  supply  of  sugar  for  almost  the 
whole  country  west  of  the  Kansas  Missouri  line,  and  of  a  considerable 
territory  still  further  east.  The  only  real  competition  of  San  Francisco 
in  that  region  is  the  Louisiana  planter,  who  has  no  more  right  to  com- 
plain of  it  than  of  the  competition  of  New  York.  This  competition  is 
independent  of  the  treaty.  Congress  can  not  prevent  it,  and  ought  not 
to  if  it  could,  for  it  is  a  normal  and  healthy  one. 

XI.  Also  the  FOLLowma  abticle  in  the  fobum  fob  maech, 

1893,  ON  ''HAWAII  AND  CUB  FUTURE   SEA-POWER,"  AND  WRITTEN 
BY  OAPT.  A.  T.  MAHAN. 

[The  Forum.  March,  1893.] 

HAWAII  ANB  OUE  FUTUEE  SEA  POWEE.* 

The  suddenness  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  general  public  is  concerned, 
with  which  the  long  existing  troubles  in  Uawaii  have  come  to  a  head, 
and  the  character  of  the  advances  reported  to  be  addressed  to  the 
United  States  by  the  revolutionary  government,  formally  recognized 
as  de  facto  by  our  representative  on  the  si)ot,  add  another  to  the  many 
significant  instances  furnished  by  history  that,  as  men  in  the  midst 

•  Copyright,  1892,  by  the  Foram  Pablishing  Company. 
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of  life  are  in  death,  so  nations  in  the  midst  of  peace  find  themselves 
confronted  with  unexpected  causes  of  dissension,  conflicts  of  interests, 
whose  results  may  be,  on  the  one  hand,  war,  or,  on  the  other,  aban- 
donment of  clear  and  imperative  national  advantage  in  order  to  avoid 
an  issue  for  which  preparation  has  not  been  made.  By  no  premedi- 
tated contrivance  of  our  own,  by  the  cooperation  of  a  series  of  events 
which,  however  dependent,  step  by  step,  upon  human  action,  were  not 
intended  to  prepare  the  present  crisis,  the  United  States  finds  herself 
compelled  to  answer  a  question,  to  make  a  decision,  not  unlike  and 
not  less  momentous  than  that  required  of  the  Koman  senate  when  the 
Mamertine  garrison  invited  it  to  occupy  Messina  and  so  to  abandon 
the  hitherto  traditional  policy  which  had  confined  the  expansion  of 
Eome  to  the  Italian  peninsula.  For  let  it  not  be  overlooked  that, 
whether  we  wish  or  no,  we  must  answer  the  question,  we  must  make 
the  decision.  The  issue  can  not  be  dodged.  Absolute  inaction  in  such 
a  case  is  a  decision  as  truly  as  the  most  vehement  action.  We  can  now 
advance,  but,  the  conditions  of  the  world  being  what  they  are,  if  we 
do  not  advance  we  recede;  for  there  is  involved  not  so  much  a  partic- 
ular action  as  a  question  of  principle  pregnant  of  great  consequences 
in  one  direction  or  in  the  other. 

Occasion  of  serious  difficulty  should  not,  indeed,  here  arise.  Unlike 
the  historical  instance  just  cited,  the  two  nations  that  have  now  come 
into  contact  are  so  alike  in  inherited  traditions,  habits  of  thought,  and 
views  of  right,  that  injury  to  the  one  need  not  be  anticipated  from  the 
predominance  of  the  other  in  a  quarter  where  its  interests  also  pre- 
dominate. Despite  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  immigration 
which  the  past  few  years  have  been  pouring  into  our  country,  our  polit- 
ical traditions  and  racial  characteristics  still  continue  English — ^Mr. 
Douglas  Cami)bell  would  say  Dutch,  but  the  stock  is  the  same.  Though 
thus  somewhat  gorged  with  food  not  wholly  to  its  taste,  our  political 
digestion  has  so  far  contrived  to  master  the  incongruous  mass  of  mate- 
rials it  has  been  unable  to  reject;  and,  if  assimilation  has  been  at  times 
imperfect,  the  political  constitution  and  spirit  remain  English  in  essen- 
tial features.  Imbued  with  like  ideals  of  liberty,  of  law,  of  right,  cer- 
tainly not  less  progressive  than  our  kin  beyond  sea,  we  are,  in  the 
safeguards  deliberately  placed  around  our  fundamental  law,  even  more 
conservative  than  they.  That  which  we  received  of  the  true  spirit  of 
freedom  we  have  kept — liberty  and  law — not  the  one  or  the  other,  but 
both.  In  that  spirit  we  have  not  only  occupied  our  original  inheritance, 
but  also,  step  by  step,  as  Eome  incorporated  the  other  nations  of  the 
peninsula,  we  have  added  to  it,  spreading  and  i)eri)etuating  every- 
w^here  the  same  foundation  principles  of  free  and  good  government 
which,  to  her  honor  be  it  said,  Great  Britain  also  has  throughout  her 
course  maintained.  And  now,  arrested  on  the  south  by  the  rights  of 
a  race  wholly  alien  to  us,  and  on  the  north  by  a  body  of  states  of  like 
traditions  to  our  own,  whose  freedom  to  choose  their  own  afiiliations 
we  resj)ect,  we  have  come  to  the  sea.  In  our  infancy  we  bordered  upon 
the  Atlantic  only;  our  youth  carried  our  boundary  to  the  Gulf  of  ^lex- 
ico;  t4)  (lay  maturity  sees  us  upon  the  Pacific.  Have  we  no  right  or 
no  call  to  progress  farther  in  any  direction  f  Are  there  for  us  beyond 
the  sea  horizon  none  of  those  essential  interests,  of  those  evident  dan- 
gers, which  impose  a  policy  and  confer  rights? 

This  is  the  question  that  has  long  been  looming  upon  the  brow  of  a 
futnre  now  rapidly  passing  into  the  present.  Of  it  the  Hawaiian  inci- 
dent is  a  part,  intrinsically,  perhaps,  a  small  part,  but  in  its  relations 
to  the  whole  so  vital  that,  as  has  before  been  said,  a  wrong  decision 
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does  not  stand  by  itself,  but  involves,  not  only  in  principle  but  in  fact, 
recession  along  the  whole  line.  In  our  natural,  necessary,  irrepressible 
expansion,  we  are  here  come  into  contact  with  the  progress  of  another 
great  people,  the  law  of  whose  being  has  impressed  upon  it  a  principle 
of  growth  which  has  wrought  mightily  in  the  past  and  in  the  present 
is  visible  by  recurring  manifestations.  Of  this  working,  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Aden,  India,  in  geographical  succession  though 
not  in  strict  order  of  time,  show  a  completed  chain;  forged  link  by 
link,  by  open  force  or  politic  bargain,  but  always  resulting  from  the 
steady  pressure  of  a  national  instinct,  so  powerful  and  so  accurate  that 
statesmen  of  every  school,  willing  or  unwilling,  have  found  themselves 
carried  along  by  a  tendency  which  no  individuality  can  resist  or  greatly 
modify.  Unsubstantial  rumor  and  incautious  personal  utterance  have 
each  suggested  an  impatient  desire  in  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  rid  of  the 
occupation  of  Egypt;  but  scarcely  has  his  long  exclusion  from  office 
ended  than  the  irony  of  events  signalizes  his  return  thereto  by  an 
increase  in  the  force  of  occupation.  It  may  further  be  profitably 
noted,  of  the  chain  just  cited,  that  the  two  extremities  were  first  pos- 
sessed—first India,  then  Gibraltar,  far  later  Malta,  Aden,  Cyprus, 
Egypt — and  that,  with  scarce  an  exception,  each  step  has  been  taken, 
despite  the  jealous  vexation  of  a  rival.  Spain  has  never  ceased  angrily 
to  bewail  Gibraltar.  "I  had  rather,'' said  the  first  Napoleon,  "  see  the 
English  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre  than  in  Malta."  The  feelings 
of  France  about  Egypt  are  matter  of  common  knowledge,  not  even 
dissembled;  and,  for  our  warning  be  it  added,  her  annoyance  is 
increased  by  the  bitter  sense  of  opportunity  rejected. 

It  is  needless  to  do  more  than  refer  to  that  other  chain  of  mari- 
time possessions,  Halifax,  Bermuda,  Santa  Lucia,  Jamaica,  which 
strengthen  the  British  hold  upon  the  Atlantic,  the  Caribbean,  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  the  Pacific  the  position  is  for  them  much  less 
satisfactory,  nowhere,  perhaps,  is  it  less  so,  and  from  obvious  natural 
causes.  The  commercial  development  of  the  eastern  Paeific  has  been 
far  later  and  is  still  less  complete  than  that  of  its  western  shores.  The 
latter  when  first  opened  to  European  adventure  were  already  the  seat 
of  ancient  civilizations,  in  China  and  Japan,  furnishing  abundance  of 
curious  and  luxurious  products  to  tempt  the  trader  by  good  hopes  of 
profit.  The  western  coast  of  America,  for  the  most  part  peopled  by 
savages,  offered  little  save  the  gold  and  silver  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and 
these  were  jealously  monopolized  by  the  Spaniards,  not  a  commercial 
nation,  during  their  long  ascendency.  Being  so  very  far  from  Eng- 
land and  affording  so  little  material  for  trade,  Pacific  America  did  not 
draw  the  enterprise  of  a  country  the  chief  and  honorable  inducement 
of  whose  seamen  was  the  hope  of  gain,  in  pursuit  of  which  they  settled 
and  annexed  point  after  point  in  the  regions  where  they  penetrated 
and  upon  the  routes  leading  thither.  The  western  coasts  of  North 
Amerii'a,  being  reached  only  by  the  long  and  perilous  voyage  around 
Cape  Horn,  or  by  a  more  toilsome  and  dangerous  passage  across  the 
continent,  remained  among  the  last  of  the  temperate  productive  sea- 
boards of  the  earth  to  be  possessed  by  white  men.  The  United  States 
were  already  a  nation,  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  form,  when  Vancouver  was 
exploring  Puget  Sound  and  passed  first  through  the  channel  sei)aratiiig 
the  mainland  of  British  America  from  the  island  that  now  bears  his 
name.  Thus  it  has  happened  that,  from  the  late  devcloi)ment  of  British 
Columbia  in  the  northeastern  Pacific  and  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land in  the  southwestern,  Great  Britain  is  again  found  holding  the  two 
extremities  of  a  line  between  which  she  must  inevitably  desire  the 
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intermediate  links;  nor  is  there  any  good  reason  why  she  should  not 
have  them,  except  the  superior,  more  urgent,  more  vital  necessities  of 
another  people — our  own.  Of  these  links  the  Hawaiian  group  pos- 
sesses unique  importa-nce,  not  from  its  intrinsic  commercial  value,  but 
from  its  favorable  position  for  maratime  and  military  control. 

Tlie  military  or  strategic  value  of  a  naval  position  depends  upon 
its  situation,  upon  its  strength,  and  upon  its  resources.  Of  the  three, 
the  lirst  is  of  most  consequence,  because  it  results  from  the  nature  of 
things;  whereas  the  two  latter,  when  deficient,  can  be  artificially  sup- 
plied, in  whole  or  in  part.  Fortifications  remedy  the  weakness  of  a 
position,  foresight  accumulates  beforehand  the  resources  which  nature 
does  not  yield  on  the  spot;  but  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  man  to 
change  the  geographical  situation  of  a  point  which  lies  outside  the 
limit  of  strategic  effect.  It  is  instructive,  and  yet  apparent  to  the 
most  superficial  reading,  to  notice  how  the  first  !N"apoleon,  in  comment- 
ing upon  a  region  likely  to  be  the  scene  of  war,  begins  by  considering 
the  most  conspicuous  natural  features,  and  then  enumerates  the  com- 
manding positions,  their  distances  from  each  other,  the  relative  direc- 
tions, or,  as  the  sea  phrase  is,  their  ^'bearings,"  and  the  particular 
facilities  ea<ih  off'ers  for  operations  of  war.  This  furnishes  the  ground 
plan,  the  skeleton,  detached  from  confusing  secondary  considerations, 
and  from  which  a  clear  estimate  of  the  decisive  points  can  be  made. 
The  number  of  such  points  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  region.  In  a  mountjiinous,  broken  country  they  may  be  very 
many;  whereas  in  a  phiin  devoid  of  natural  obstacles  there  may  be 
few  or  more  save  those  created  by  man.  If  few,  the  value  of  each  is 
necessarily  greater  than  if  many,  and  if  there  be  but  one  its  importance 
is  not  only  unique,  but  extreme,  measured  only  by  the  size  of  the  field 
over  which  its  unshared  infiuence  extends. 

The  sea,  until  it  approaches  the  land,  realizes  the  ideal  of  a  vast 
plain,  unbroken  by  obstacles.  On  the  sea,  says  an  eminent  R'ench 
tactician,  there  is  no  field  of  battle;  meaning  that  there  is  none  of  the 
natural  conditions  which  determine,  and  often  fetter,  the  movements 
of  the  general.  But  upon  a  plain,  however  flat  and  monotonous, 
causes,  possibly  slight,  determine  the  concentration  of  population  into 
town  and  villages,  and  the  necessary  communications  between  the 
centers  create  roads.  Where  the  latter  converge,  or  cross,  tenure 
confers  command,  depending  for  importance  upon  the  number  of 
routes  thus  meeting  and  upon  their  individual  value.  It  is  just  so  at 
sea.  While  in  itself  the  ocean  opposes  no  obstacle  to  a  vessel  taking 
any  one  of  the  numerous  routes  that  can  be  traced  upon  the  surface  of 
the  globe  between  two  points,  conditions  of  distance  or  convenience, 
of  traflic  or  of  wind,  do  prescribe  certain  usual  courses.  Where  these 
pass  near  an  ocean  position,  still  more  where  they  use  it,  it  has  an 
infiuence  over  them,  and  where  several  routes  cross  near  by  that 
influence  bex5omes  very  great-r-is  commanding. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  considerations  to  the  Hawaiian  group.  To 
anyone  viewing  a  map  that  shows  the  full  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
with  its  shores  on  either  side,  two  circumstances  will  be  strikingly  and 
immediately  apparent.  He  will  see  at  a  glance  that  the  Sandwich 
Islands  stand  by  theniselves,  in  a  state  of  comparative  isolation,  amid 
a  vast  expanse  of  sea;  and,  again,  that  they  form  the  center  of  a  large 
circle  whose  radius  is  approximately,  and  very  closely,  the  distance 
from  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco.  The  circumference  of  this  circle,  if 
the  trouble  is  taken  to  describe  it  with  compass  upon  the  map,  will  be 
seen,  on  the  west  and  south,  to  pass  through  the  outer  finnge  of  tlie 
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system  of  arcliipelagoes  which,  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  extend 
to  the  uortkeast  toward  the  American  continent.  Within  the  circle  a 
few  scattered  islets,  bare  and  unimx)ortant,  seem  only  to  emphasize  the 
fiailiire  of  nature  to  bridge  the  interval  separating  Hawaii  from  her 
peers  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Of  these,  however,  it  may  be  noted  that 
some,  like  Fanning  and  Gbristmas  islands,  have  within  a  few  years 
been  taken  into  British  possession.  The  distance  from  San  Francisco 
to  Honolulu,  2,100  miles,  easy  steaming  distance,  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  from  Honolulu  to  the  Gilbert,  Marshall,  Samoan,  Society, 
and  Marquesas  groups,  all  under  European  control,  except  Samoa,  in 
which  we  have  a  part  influence. 

To  have  a  central  position  such  as  this,  and  to  be  alone,  having  no 
rival  and  admitting  no  alternative  throughout  an  extensive  tract,  are 
conditions  that  at  once  fix  the  attention  of  the  strategist — it  may  be 
added,  of  the  statesmen  of  commerce  likewise.  But  to  this  striking 
combination  is  to  be  added  the  remarkable  relations  borne  by  these 
singularly  placed  islands  to  the  greater  commercial  routes  traversing 
iliis  vast  expanse  known  to  us  as  the  Pacific,  not  only,  however,  to 
those  now  actually  in  use,  important  as  they  are,  but  also  to  those  that 
must  necessarily  be  called  into  being  by  that  future  to  which  the 
Hawaiian  incident  compels  our  too  unwilling  attention.  Gircum 
stances,  as  was  before  tritely  remarked,  create  centers,  between  which 
communication  necessarily  follows,  and  in  the  vista  of  the  future  all, 
however  dimly,  discern  a  new  and  great  center  that  must  greatly 
modify  existing  sea  routes,  as  well  as  bring  new  ones  into  existence. 
Whether  the  canal  of  the  (ventral  American  isthmus  be  eventually  at 
l^anama  or  at  Nicaragua  matters  little  to  the  question  now  in  hand, 
although,  in  common  with  most  Americans  who  have  thought  upon 
the  subject,  I  believe  it  will  surely  be  at  the  latter  point.  Whichever 
it  be,  the  convergence  there  of  so  many  ships  from  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  will  constitute  a  center  of  commerce,  interoceanic  and 
inferior  to  few,  if  to  any,  in  the  world;  one  whose  approaches  will  be 
jealously  watched  and  whose  relations  to  the  other  centers  of  the 
Pacific  by  the  lines  joining  it  to  them  must  be  carefully  examined. 
Such  study  of  the  commercial  routes  and  their  relations  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  taken  together  with  the  other  strategic  considerations  pre- 
viously set  forth,  completes  the  synopsis  of  facts  which  determine  the 
value  of  the  group  for  conferring  either  commercial  or  naval  control. 

Referring  again  to  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  shortest 
routes  from  the  isthmus  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as  well  as 
those  to  South  America,  go  well  clear  of  any  probable  connection  with 
or  interference  from  Hawaii,  those  directed  toward  China  and  Japan 
pass  either  through  the  group  or  in  close  proximity  to  it.  Vessels 
from  Central  America  bound  to  the  ports  of  Northern  America  come, 
of  course,  within  the  influence  of  our  own  coast.  These  circumstances 
and  the  existing  recognized  distribution  of  political  power  in  the 
Pacific  point  naturally  to  an  international  acquiescence  in  certain 
defined  spheres  of  influence  for  our  own  country  and  for  others,  such 
as  has  already  been  reached  between  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Holland  in  the  Southwestern  Pacific,  to  avoid  conflict  there  between 
their  respective  claims.  Though  artificial  in  form,  such  a  recognition 
would,  in  the  case  here  suggested,  depend  upon  perfectly  natural  as 
well  as  indisputable  conditions.  The  United  States  is  by  far  the 
greatest  in  numbers,  interests,  and  power  of  the  communities  border- 
ing upon  the  North  Pacific;  and  the  relations  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
to  her  naturally  would  be,  and  actually  are,  more  numerous  and  more 
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important  than  they  om  be  to  aoy  other  state.  This  is  true,  although 
uufortunately  for  the  equally  natural  wishes  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  the  direct  routes  from  British  Columbia  to  Eastern  Australia 
and  Xew  Zealand,  which  depend  upon  no  building  of  a  future  canal, 
pass  as  near  the  islands  as  those  already  mentioned.  Such  a  fact,  that 
this  additional  great  highway  runs  close  to  the  group,  both  augments 
and  emphasizes  their  strategic  importance;  but  it  does  not  aftect  the 
statement  just  made  that  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  them  is 
greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  dependent  upon  a  natural 
cause,  nearness,  which  has  always  been  admitted  as  a  reasonable 
ground  for  national  self-assertion.  It  is  unfortunate,  doubtless,  for  the 
wishes  of  British  Columbia  and  for  the  communications,  commercial 
and  military,  depending  upon  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway,  that  the 
United  States  lies  between  them  and  the  South  Pacific  and  is  the  state 
nearest  to  Hawaii ;  but,  the  fact  being  so,  the  interests  of  our  65,000,000 
people,  in  a  position  so  vital  to  our  role  in  the  Pacific,  must  be  allowed 
to  outweigh  those  of  the  6,000,000  of  Canada. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  may  be  inferre<l  the  importance 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  position  powerfully  influencing  the  com- 
mercial and  military  control  of  the  Pacific,  and  especially  of  the  north- 
ern Pacific,  in  which  the  United  States,  geographically,  has  the 
strongest  right  to  assert  herself.  These  are  the  main  advantages, 
which  can  be  termed  positive;  those,  namely,  which  directly  advance 
commercial  security  and  naval  control.  To  the  negative  advantages 
of  possession,  by  removing  conditions  which,  if  the  islands  were  in  the 
hands  of  any  other  power,  would  constitute  to  us  disadvantages  and 
threats,  allusion  only  will  be  made.  The  serious  menace  to  our  Pacific 
coast  and  our  Pacific  trade,  if  so  impoilant  a  position  were  held  by  a 
possible  enemy,  has  been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  press  and  dwelt 
upon  in  the  diplomatic  papers  which  are  from  time  to  time  given  to 
the  public.  It  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  generally  acknowledged. 
Upon  one  particular,  however,  too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid,  one  to 
which  naval  officers  can  not  but  be  more  sensitive  than  the  general 
public,  and  that  is  the  immense  disadvantage  to  us  of  any  maritime 
enemy  having  a  coaling  station  well  within  2,500  miles,  as  this  is,  of 
every  point  of  our  coast  line  from  Pnget  Sound  to  Mexico.  Were  there 
many  others  available  we  might  find  it  difiicult  to  exclude  from  all. 
There  is,  however,  but  the  one.  Shut  out  from  the  Sandwich  Islands 
as  a  coal  base,  an  enemy  is  thrown  back  for  supplies  of  fuel  to  dis- 
tances of  3,500  or  4,000  miles — or  between  7,000  and  8,000,  going  and 
coming — an  impediment  to  sustained  maritime  operations  well  nigh 
prohibitive.  The  coal  mines  of  British  Columbia  constitute,  of  course, 
a  qualification  to  this  statement;  but  upon  them,  if  need  arose,  we 
might  at  least  hope  to  impose  some  trammels  by  action  from  the  land 
side.  It  is  rarely  that  so  important  a  factor  in  the  attack  or  defense  of 
a  coast  line — of  a  sea  frontier — is  concentrated  in  a  single  position, 
and  the  circumstance  renders  doubly  imperative  upon  us  to  secure  it, 
if  we  rigliteously  can. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  also,  that  the  opportunity  thus  thrust  upon  us  may 
not  be  narrowly  viewed,  as  though  it  concerned  but  one  section  of  our 
country  or  one  ])ortion  of  its  external  trade  or  influence.  This  is  no 
mere  cpiestion  of  a  particular  act,  for  which,  possibly,  just  occasion 
may  not  yet  have  oflered;  but  of  a  principle,  a  policy,  fruitful  of  many 
future  acts,  to  entei'  upon  which,  in  the  fullness  of  our  national  prog- 
ress, the  time  has  now  arrived.  The  principle  accepted,  to  be  con- 
ditioned only  by  a  just  and  candid  regard  for  the  rights  and  reasonablo 
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snsoeptfbilities  of  i  ther  nations — none  of  which  is  contravened  by  the 
step  here  immediately  under  discussion — the  annexation,  even,  of 
Hawaii  would  be  no  mere  sporadic  efibrt,  irrational  because  discon- 
nected from  an  adequate  motive,  but  a  first  fruit  and  a  token  that  the 
nation  in  its  evolution  ha«  aroused  itself  to  the  necessity  of  carrying 
it8  life — that  has  been  the  happiness  of  those  under  its  influence — 
beyond  the  borders  that  have  heretofore  sufficed  for  its  activities. 
That  the  vaunted  blessingfs  of  our  economy  are  not  to  be  forced  upon 
the  unwilling  may  be  conceded ;  but  the  concession  does  not  deny  the 
right  nor  the  wisdom  of  gathering  in  those  who  wish  to  come.  Com- 
parative religion  teaches  that  creeds  which  reject  missionary  enter- 
prise are  foredoomed  to  decay.  May  it  not  be  so  with  nations?  Cer- 
tainly the  glorious  record  of  England  is  consequent  mainly  upon  the 
bpirit  and  traceable  to  the  time  when  she  launched  out  into  the  deep — 
without  formulated  policy,  it  is  true,  or  foreseeing  the  future  to  which 
her  star  was  leading,  but  obeying  the  instinct  which  in  the  infancy  of 
nations  anticipates  the  more  reasoned  impulses  of  experience.  Let  us, 
too,  learn  from  her  experience.  Not  all  at  once  did  England  become 
the  great  sea  power  which  she  is,  but  step  by  step,  as  opportunity 
ofifered,  she  has  moved  on  to  the  world  wide  preeminence  now  held  by 
English  speech  and  by  institutions  sprung  from  English  germs.  How 
much  poorer  would  the  world  have  been  had  Englishmen  heeded  the 
cautious  hesitancy  that  now  bids  us  reject  every  advance  beyond  our 
shore  lines.  And  can  any  one  doubt  that  a  cordial,  if  unformulated, 
understanding  between  the  two  chief  states  of  English  tradition,  to 
spread  freely,  without  mutual  jealously  and  in  mutual  support,  would 
greatly  increase  the  world's  sum  of  happiness? 

But  if  a  plea  of  the  world's  welfare  seem  suspiciously  like  a  cloak  for 
national  self-interest,  let  the  latter  be  frankly  accepted  as  the  adequate 
motive  which  it  assuredly  is.  Let  us  not  sink  from  pitting  a  broad  self- 
interest  against  the  narrow  self-interest  to  which  some  would  restrict 
us.  The  demands  of  our  three  great  seaboards,  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf, 
and  the  Pacitic — each  for  itself,  and  all  for  the  strength  that  comes  from 
drawing  closer  the  ties  between  them — are  calling  for  the  extension, 
through  the  Isthmian  Canal,  of  that  broad  sea  common  along  which, 
and  along  which  alone,  in  all  ages  prosperity  has  moved.  Land  carriage, 
always  restricted  and  therefore  always  slow,  toils  enviously  but  hope- 
lessly behind,  vainly  seeking  to  replace  and  supplant  the  royal  high- 
way of  nature's  own  making.  Corporate  interests,  vigorous  in  that 
power  of  concentration  which  is  the  strength  of  armies  and  of  minori- 
ties, may  here  for  a  while  withstand  the  ill-organized  strivings  of  the 
multitude,  only  dimly  conscious  of  its  wants;  yet  the  latter,  however 
temporarily  opposed  and  baffled,  is  sure  at  last,  like  the  blind  forces  of 
nature,  to  overwhelm  all  that  stand  in  the  way  of  its  necessary  prog- 
ress. So  the  Isthmian  Canal  is  an  inevitable  part  in  the  future  of  the 
United  States;  yet  scarcely  an  integral  part,  for  it  can  not  be  separated 
from  other  necessary  incidents  of  a  policy  dependant  upon  it,  whose 
details  can  not  be  exactly  foreseen.  But  because  the  precise  steps  that 
may  hereafter  be  opportune  or  necessary  can  not  yet  be  certainly  fore- 
told, is  not  a  reason  the  less,  but  a  reason  the  more,  for  establishing  a 
principle  of  action  which  may  serve  to  guide  as  opportunities  arise.  Let 
ns  start  from  the  fundamental  truth,  warranted  by  history,  that  the 
control  of  the  seas,  and  especially  along  the  great  lines  drawn  by 
national  interest  or  national  commerce,  is  the  chief  among  the  merely 
material  elements  in  the  power  and  x)rosperity  of  nations.    It  is  so 
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because  tlie  sea  is  the  world's  great  medium  of  circulation.  From  this 
necessarily  follows  the  principle  that,  as  subsidiary  to  such  control,  it 
is  imperative  to  take  possession,  when  it  can  righteously  be  done, 
of  such  maritime  positions  as  contribute  to  secure  command.  If 
this  principle  be  adopted  there  will  be  no  hesitation  about 
taking  the  positions — and  they  are  many— uiK)n  the  approaches 
to  the  Isthmus,  whose  interests  incline  them  to  seek  us.  It  has  its 
application  also  to  the  present  case  of  Hawaii. 

There  is,  however,  one  caution  to  be  given  from  that  military  point  of 
view  beyond  the  need  of  which  the  world  has  not  yet  passed.  Military 
positions,  fortified  posts,  by  land  or  by  sea,  however  strong  or  admirably 
situated,  do  not  by  tliemselves  confer  control.  People  often  say  that 
such  an  island  or  harbor  will  give  control  of  such  a  body  of  water.  It 
is  an  utter,  deplorable,  ruinous  mistake.  The  phrase  may  indeed  by 
some  be  used  only  loosly,  without  forgetting  other  implied  conditions 
of  adequate  protection  and  adequate  navies;  but  the  confidence  of  our 
nation  in  its  native  strength^  and  its  indifference  to  the  defense  of  its 
ports  and  the  sufficiency  of  its  fleet,  give  reason  to  fear  that  the  full 
conseciuences  of  a  forward  step  may  not  be  soberly  weighed.  Napoleon, 
who  knew  better,  once  talked  this  way.  "The  islands  of  San  Pietro, 
Corfu,  and  Malta,"  he  wrote,  *^  will  make  us  masters  of  the  whole  Medi- 
terranean." Vain  boast !  Within  one  year  Corfu,  in  two  years  Malta, 
were  rent  away  from  the  state  that  could  not  support  them  by  its  ships. 
Nay,  more;  had  Bonaparte  not  taken  the  latter  stronghold  out  of  the 
hands  of  its  degenerate  but  innocuous  government,  that  citadal  of  the 
Mediterranean  would  perhaps — would  probably — ^never  have  passed 
into  those  of  his  chief  enemy.    There  is  here  also  a  lesson  for  us. 

It  is  by  no  means  logical  to  leap,  from  this  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity of  adequate  naval  force  to  secure  outlying  dependencies,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  United  states  would  for  that  object  need  a  navy  equal 
to  the  largest  now  existing.  A  nation  as  far  removed  as  is  our  own 
from  the  bases  of  foreign  naval  strength  may  reasonably  reckon  upon 
the  qualification  that  distance — not  to  speak  of  the  complex  European 
interests  close  at  hand — impresses  upon  the  exertion  of  naval  strength. 
The  mistake  is  when  our  remoteness,  unsupported  by  carefully  calcu- 
lated force,  is  regarded  as  an  armor  of  proof,  under  cover  of  which  any 
amount  of  swagger  may  be  safely  indulged.  Any  estimate  of  what  is 
an  adequate  naval  force  for  our  country  may  i)roperly  take  large  account 
of  the  happy  interval  that  separates  both  our  present  territory  and  our 
future  aspirations  fnmi  the  centers  of  interest  really  vital  to  European 
states.  If  to  these  safeguards  be  added,  on  our  part,  a  sober  recogni- 
tion of  what  our  reasonable  sphere  of  influence  is  and  a  candid  justice 
in  dealing  with  foreign  interests  within  that  sphere,  there  will  be  little 
disposition  to  question  our  prei)onderance  therein. 

Among  all  foreign  states  it  is  especially  to  be  hoped  that  each  pass- 
ing year  may  render  more  cordial  the  relations  between  ourselves  and 
tli(^  great  nation  from  whose  loins  we  S])rang.  The  radical  identity  of 
spirit  which  underlies  our  superficial  dift'erences  of  polity  will  surely 
so  draw  us  closer  together,  if  we  do  not  willfully  set  our  faces  against 
a  tendency  which  would  give  our  race  the  predominance  over  the  seas  of 
the  world.  To  force  such  a  consummation  is  impossible,  and,  if  possible, 
would  not  be  wise;  but  surely  it  would  be  a  lofty  aim,  ii*aught  with 
iuHnea8ura])le  benefits,  to  desire  it,  and  to  raise  no  needless  impiMli- 
ments  by  advocating  i)erfe(!tly  j)roper  acts,  demanded  by  our  evident 
in  teres  ti*  in  olTensive  or  aiTogant  terms. — (A.  T.  Mahan.) 
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xn.  Also  the  followino  extract  from  the  bepobt  of  hon. 

JOHN  QUINOY  ADAMS,  GHAIBMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  ON  THE  MESSAGE 
OF  PRESIDENT  TTLER,  DECEMBER  30,  1842. 

^^It  is  a  subject  of  cheering  contemplation  to  the  friends  of  human 
improvement  and  virtue  that,  by  the  mild  and  gentle  influence  of 
Ohristian  charity,  dispensed  by  humble  missionaries  of  the  gospel, 
unarmed  with  secular  power,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
people  of  this  group  of  islands  have  been  converted  from  the  lowest 
debasement  of  idolatry  to  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  gospel; 
united  under  one  balanced  government;  rallied  to  the  fold  of  civiliza- 
tion by  a  written  language  and  constitution,  providing  security  for  the 
rights  of  persons,  property  and  mind,  and  invested  with  all  the  ele- 
ments of  right  and  power  which  can  entitle  them  to  be  acknowledged 
by  their  brethren  of  the  human  race  as  a  separate  and  independent 
community.  To  the  consummation  of  their  acknowledgment  the 
people  of  the  North  American  Union  are  urged  by  an  interest  of  their 
own,  deeper  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth — by  a  virtual  right  of  conquest,  not  over  the  freedom  of  their 
brother  man  by  the  brutal  ami  of  physical  power,  but  over  the  mind 
and  heart  by  the  celestial  panoply  of  the  gospel  of  peace  and  love." 

Xin.  Also  the  following,  a  translation  of  the  constitution 

OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  GOVERNMENT  OF  1840. 

"In  the  Hawaiian  bill  of  rights,  the  chiefs  endeavored  to  incorporate 
in  few  words  the  general  basis  of  personal  rights,  both  of  the  chiefs  and 
common  people,  and  to  guard  against  perversion ;  and  this  they  have 
accomplished  with,  perhaps,  as  much  precision,  and  consistency  as  the 
Americans,  who  affirm  '  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  possessing 
certain  inalienable  rights,  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.' 

"  With  distinguished  and  commendable  care  do  the  Hawaiian s  of 
1840  acknowledge  the  paramount  authority  of  God,  ui  which  Kaahu- 
manu  had  set  them  a  noble  example,  and  the  importance  of  an  unwav- 
ering purpose  in  legislation  not  to  eontrovene  his  word," 

The  following  translation  I  have  made  with  care  from  the  original, 
published  at  the  islands  as  the  constitution  of  1840 : 

**God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men,  that  they  might 
alike  dwell  upon  the  earth  in  peace  and  prosperity.  And  he  has  given 
certain  equal  rights  to  all  people  and  chiefs  of  all  countries.  These  are 
the  rights  or  gifts  which  he  has  granted  to  every  man  and  chief  of  cor- 
rect deportment,  life,  the  members  of  the  body,  freedom  in  dwelling 
and  acting,  and  the  rightful  products  of  his  hands  and  mind;  but  not 
those  things  which  are  inhibited  by  the  laws. 

"  From  God  also  are  the  office  of  rulers  and  the  reign  of  chief  magis- 
trates for  protection;  but  in  enacting  the  laws  of  the  land  it  is  not 
right  to  make  a  law  protecting  the  magistrate  only  and  not  subjects; 
neither  is  it  proper  to  establish  laws  for  enriching  chiefs  only  without 
benefiting  the  people,  and  hereafter  no  law  shall  be  established  in 
opposition  to  the  above  declarations;  neither  shall  taxes,  servitude, 
nor  lalx)r  be  exacted  without  law  of  any  man  in  a  manner  at  variance 
with  those  principles. 

"PROTECTION  FOB  ALL. 

"  Therefore  let  this  declaration  be  published  in  order  to  the  equal 
protection  of  all  the  people  and  all  the  chiefs  of  these  islands  while 
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maintaining  a  correct  deportment,  that  no  chief  may  oppress  any  sub- 
ject, and  that  chiefs  and  people  may  enjoy  eqnal  security  under  the 
same  system  of  law;  the  persons,  the  lands,  the  dwelling  enclosures, 
and  all  the  property  of  all  the  p!eople  are  protected  while  they  conform 
to  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom,  neither  shall  any  of  these  be  taken  except 
by  the  provisions  of  law.  Any  chief  who  shall  perseveringly  act  in 
opposition  to  this  constitution  shall  cease  to  hold  his  office  as  a  chief 
of  these  Hawaiian  Islands;  and  the  same  shall  apply  to  governors,  offi- 
cers of  Government,  and  land  agents.  But  if  one  condemned  should 
turn  again  and  conform  himself  to  the  laws  it  shall  be  in  the  power  oi 
the  chiefs  to  reinstate  him  in  the  standing  he  occupied  before  his  tres- 
pass. 

"FOUNDATION   OF  LAWS. 

"According  to  the  principles  above  declared,  we  purpose  to  regulate 
this  Kingdom,  and  to  seek  the  good  of  all  the  chiefs  and  all  the  people 
of  these  Hawaiian  Islands.  We  are  aware  that  we  can  not  succeed  by 
ourselves  alone,  but  through  God  we  can ;  for  He  is  King  over  all  king- 
doms; by  whom  protection  and  prosperity  may  be  secured;  therefore 
do  we  first  beseech  him  to  point  out  to  us  the  right  course,  and  aid  our 
work. 

'<  Wherefore^  resolved^ 

"  I.  No  law  shall  be  enacted  at  variance  with  the  word  of  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  or  opposed  to  the  grand  design  of  that  word.  AH  the  laws 
of  this  country  shall  accord  with  the  general  design  of  God's  law. 

**II.  All  men  of  every  form  of  worship  shall  be  protected  in  their 
worshipping  Jehovah,  and  in  their  serving  Him;  nor  shall  any  one  be 
punished  for  merely  neglecting  to  serve  God,  provided  he  injures  no 
man  and  brings  no  evil  on  the  Kingdom. 

'411.  The  Jaw  shall  support  every  unblamable  man  who  is  injured  by 
anotlier  all  shall  be  protected  in  every  good  work,  and  every  man  shall 
be  punishable  who  brings  evil  on  the  Kingdom  or  individuals.  Nor  shall 
any  unequal  law  be  established  to  give  favor  to  one  through  evil  to 
another. 

'^IV.  Koman  shall bepnnishedunlesshiscrime be  first  made  to  appear, 
nor  shall  he  be  punished  without  being  examined  in  the  presence  of  his 
accuser.  When  the  accused  and  the  accuser  have  met  face  to  face,  and 
tbe  trial  proceeds  according  to  law,  and  guilt  is  established  before  them 
both,  then  punishment  shall  follow. 

**  V.  It  shall  not  be  proper  for  any  man  or  chief  to  sit  as  judge  or 
juror  to  try  his  own  benefactor,  or  one  directly  connected  with  him. 
Therefore,  if  one  is  condemned  or  acquitted,  and  it  shall  soon  be  known 
that  some  of  the  triers  acted  with  partiality  to  favor  whom  he  loved,  or 
perhaps  to  enrich  himself,  then  there  may  be  a  new  trial  before  the 
impartial. 

"  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BULEBS. 

"  The  nature  of  the  position  of  the  chief  magistrates  and  of  the  policy 
of  the  country  is  this :  Kamehameha  I  was  the  head  of  this  Kingdom  or 
dynasty.  To  him  pertained  all  the  lands  from  Hawaii  to  Niihan,  but 
they  were  not  his  own  personal  property;  they  belonged  to  the  people 
and  the  chiefs,  and  Kamehameha  was  their  head  and  the  dictator  of 
the  country.  Therefore  no  one  had  before,  and  no  one  has  now,  the 
right  to  convey  c*way  the  smallest  portion  of  these  islands  without  the 
consent  of  the  dictator  of  the  Kingdom. 
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<^  These  are  the  dictators  or  the  persons  who  have  had  the  direction  of 
it  from  that  time  down,  Kamehameha  II  and  Kaahumanu  I,  and  at  the 
present  time  Kamehameha  III.  To  these  persons  only  has  belonged 
the  direction  or  dictatorslfip  of  the  realm  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  the  documents  written  by  them  only  are  the  documents  of  the 
Kingdom. 

^^  The  Kingdom  is  to  be  perpetuated  to  Kamehameha  III  and  to  his 
heirs,  and  his  heir  shall  be  one  whom  he  and  the  chiefs  shaU  appoint 
during  his  lifetime;  but  if  he  shall  not  nominate,  then  the  appointment 
shall  devolve  solely  on  the  nobles  and  representatives. 

"PBEBOOATIVBS  OP  THE  KING. 

'^This  IS  the  King's  position:  He  is  the  sovereign  of  all  the  people 
and  all  the  chiefs.  At  his  direction  are  the  soldiers,  the  guns,  the 
forts,  and  all  the  implements  of  war  of  the  Kingdom.  At  his  direction 
is  the  public  property,  the  revenue  from  the  poll  tax,  the  land  tax,  and 
the  three  days  monthly  labor  tax,  to  accord,  however,  with  the  pro- 
visions of  law.  He  shall  possess  his  own  private  lauds,  and  such  as 
shall  be  forfeited  for  the  annual  tax. 

^<  He  is  the  chief  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  to  him  belongs  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  decrees,  and  the  treaties  with 
other  countries,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  this 
country. 

^<  It  is  for  him  to  make  treaties  with  the  rulers  of  all  other  kingdoms, 
and  to  hold  intercourse  with  ministers  sent  hither  from  other  coun- 
tries, and  to  consummate  agreements. 

^^  It  is  for  him  to  declare  war  should  a  period  of  distress  arrive,  and 
the  chiefs  could  not  well  be  assembled;  and  he  shall  be  commander 
in  chief  of  the  army.  All  important  business  of  the  Kingdom  not  com- 
mitted by  law  to  others,  belongs  to  him  to  transact. 

<*0P  THE  PREMIER  OP  THE  KINGDOM, 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  King  to  appoint  a  chief  of  ability  and 
high  rank  to  be  his  prime  minister,  who  shall  be  entitled  premier  of  the 
Kingdom,  whose  office  and  business  shall  be  like  that  of  Kaahumanu  I 
and  Kaahumanu  II.  For  in  the  life  time  of  Kamehameha,  the  ques- 
tions of  life  and  death,  right  and  wrong,  were  for  Kaahumanu  to 
decide,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  gave  charge,  ^Let  the  Kingdom 
be  Liholiho's,  and  Kaahumanu  the  prime  minister.'  That  policy  of 
Kamehameha,  wherein  he  sought  to  secure  a  premier,  is  to  be  per- 
petuated in  this  Hawaaiian  country,  but  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  law. 

"  This  is  the  business  of  the  premier :  Whatever  appropriate  business 
of  the  Kingdom  the  King  intends  to  do  the  premier  may  do  in  the  name 
of  the  King.  Tlie  words  and  acts  of  the  Kingdom  by  the  premier  are 
the  words  and  acts  of  the  King.  The  premier  shall  receive  and 
acknowledge  the  revenue  of  the  Kingdom  and  deliver  it  to  the  King. 
The  premier  sliall  be  the  King's  speciiil  counsellor  in  all  the  important 
business  of  the  Kingdom.  The  King  shall  not  transact  public  business 
without  the  concnrrence of  the  premier;  nor  shall  the  premier  transact 
public  business  without  tlie  concurrence  of  the  King,  if  the  King  shall 
veto  what  the  i^reniier  counsels  or  attempts  that  is  a  negative.  What- 
ever important  public  business  the  King  chooses  to  transact  in  person 
he  may  do,  but  only  with  the  approbation  or  consent  of  the  premier. 
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"OF  GOVBRNOES, 

"There  shall  be  four  governors  in  this  Hawaiian  country;  one  of 
Hawaii,  one  of  Maui  and  the  adjacent  isles/one  of  Oaliu,  and  one  of 
Kauai  and  the  adjacent  isles.  All  the  governors  from  Hawaii  to  Kauai 
shall  hold  their  office  under  the  King. 

'*This  is  the  character  and  duty  of  the  office  of  governor:  He  is  the 
director  of  all  the  tax  officers  in  his  island,  and  shall  sustain  their  orders 
which  he  sliall  deem  right,  confirming  according  to  the  provisions  of 
law,  and  not  his  own  arbitrary  will.  He  shall  preside  over  all  the 
judges  of  his  island  and  execute  their  decisions  as  above  stated.  He 
shall  choose  the  judges  of  his  district  and  give  them  their  commissions. 

*'The  governor  is  the  high  chief  (viceroy)  over  his  island  or  islands, 
and  shall  have  the  direction  of  the  forts,  the  soldiers,  guns,  and  all  the 
implements  of  war.  Under  the  King  and  premier  shall  be  all  the 
governors  from  Hawaii  to  Kauai.  Each  shall  have  charge  of  the  reve- 
nue of  his  island,  and  shall  deliver  it  to  the  premier. 

'^In  case  of  distress  he  may  act  as  dictator,  if  neither  King  nor  pre- 
mier can  be  consulted.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  King's  business 
on  the  island,  the  taxation,  improvements,  and  means  of  increasing 
wealth,  and  all  officers  there  shall  be  under  him.  To  him  belong  all 
questions  and  business  pertaining  to  the  government  of  the  island,  not 
assigned  by  law  to  others. 

^^On  the  decease  of  a  governor,  the  chiefs  shall  assemble  at  such  a 
place  as  the  King  shall  appoint,  and  together  seek  out  a  successor  of 
the  departed  governor,  and  the  person  whom  they  shall  choose  and 
the  King  ai)prove  by  writing  shall  be  the  new  governor. 

"OF  CHIEFS  OB  NOBLES  UNDER  THE  KING. 

"In  the  public  councils  of  the  chiefs  these  are  the  counsellors  for 
the  current  period:  Kamehameha  III,  Kekauluohi,  Hoapiliwahine, 
Kaukini,  Kekauonohi,  Kahekili,  Paki,  Konia,  Keohokalole,  Leleiohoku, 
Kehuanaoa,  Keliiahonui,  Kanaina,  Li  Keoniana,  a  me  Haalilio,  and  if 
a  new  member  is  to  enter  the  law  shall  specify  it.  These  persons  shall 
take  part  in  the  councils  of  the  Kingdom.  But  if  the  council  choose  to 
admit  others  merely  for  consultation  it  shall  be  allowable,  the  specified 
counsellors  only  being  allowed  to  vote.  No  law  shall  be  enacted  for 
the  country  without  their  consent. 

"In  this  manner  shall  they  proceed:  They  shall  meet  annually  to 
devise  means  for  benefiting  the  country  and  enact  laws  for  the  King- 
dom. In  the  month  of  April  shall  they  assemble  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  King  shall  ap]:)oint.  It  shall  be  proper  for  the  King  to  take 
counsel  with  them  on  all  the  important  concerns  of  the  Kingdom  in 
order  to  secure  harmony  ami  prosperity,  or  the  general  good,  and  they 
shall  attend  to  all  the  business  which  the  King  shall  commit  to  them. 
They  shall  retain  their  own  personal  estates,  larger  or  smaller  divisions 
of  the  country,  and  may  conduct  their  affairs  on  their  own  lands  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure,  but  not  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  Eangdom. 

"OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ELECTED 

"Several  men  shall  be  annually  chosen  to  act  in  council  with  the 
King  and  chiefs,  and  to  devise  with  them  laws  for  the  country.  Some 
from  Hawaii,  some  from  Maui,  some  from  Oahu,  and  some  from  Kauai, 
shall  the  plebeians  choose  according  to  their  own  pleasure.    The  law 
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will  determine  the  method  of  choosing  and  the  number  to  be  chosen. 
These  chosen  representatives  shall  have  a  voice  In  the  Government, 
and  no  law  can  be  established  withoat  the  consent  of  the  majority  of 
them. 

"OP  THE  MEETINGS  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  OB  PARLIAMENT. 

"There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  as  aforesaid,  but  if  the  chiefs 
choose  another  meeting  at  another  time  they  may  meet  at  their  dis- 
cretion. 

"In  the  assembling  of  Parliament,  let  the  hereditary  nobles  meet  by 
themselves  and  the  elected  rulers  meet  by  themselves.  But  if  they 
choose  to  take  counsel  together  occasionally  at  their  discretion,  so  be  it. 

"In  this  manner  shall  they  proceed:  The  hereditary  chiefs  shall 
choose  a  secretary  for  their  body,  and  on  the  day  of  their  assembling 
he  shall  record  all  their  transactions;  and  that  book  shall  be  preserved 
that  what  they  devise  for  the  Kingdom  may  not  be  lost. 

"In  the  same  manner  shall  the  elected  representatives  proceed;  they 
shall  choose  a  secretary  for  themselves,  and  on  the  day  they  assemble, 
to  seek  the  good  of  the  Kingdom  and  agi'ee  on  any  measure,  he  shall 
record  it  in  a  book,  which  shall  be  carefully  preserved,  in  order  that 
the  good  desired  for  the  country  may  not  be  lost.  And  no  new  law 
shall  be  established  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  nobles 
and  of  the  elected  representatives. 

"  When  any  act  or  measure  shall  have  been  agreed  on  by  them  it  shall 
be  carried  on  paper  to  the  King,  and  if  he  approves  and  signs  his  name, 
and  also  the  premier,  then  it  shall  become  a  law  of  the  Kingdom^  and 
it  shall  not  be  repealed  except  by  the  body  which  enacted  it. 

"  OF  THE   TAX  OFFICERS. 

"The  King  and  premier  shall  choose  tax  officers  and  give  them  a  com- 
mission in  writing.  Tliey  shall  be  distinct  for  the  sepaiate  islands. 
There  shall  be  three,  or  more  or  less,  for  each  island,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  King  and  premier. 

"A  tax  officer,  having  received  a  commission,  shall  not  be  removed 
without  a  trial.  If  convicted  of  crime  he  maybe  removed;  but  the 
number  of  years  the  office  shall  continue  may  be  previously  limited  by 
law. 

"  This  is  clearly  the  business  of  the  tax  officers :  They  shall  apprise  the 
people  of  the  amount  of  assessment,  that  they  may  hear  beforehand  at 
the  proper  time;  they  shall  proceed  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
governors  and  the  provisions  of  law;  and  when  the  time  for  paying 
taxes  shall  arrive,  they  shall  collect  the  amount  and  deliver  it  to  the 
governor,  and  the  governor  to  the  premier,  and  the  premier  to  the  King. 
The  tax  officers  shall  also  direct  the  public  labor  for  the  King,  but  may 
commit  its  details  to  the  land  agents,  presiding  themselves  over  them 
in  this  work.  They  shall  also  have  charge  of  any  new  business  which 
the  King  may  design  to  extend  through  the  Kingdom,  but  in  their 
doings  they  ahall  be  subtndinate  to  the  governors.  They  shall  be 
arbiters  of  the  tax  laws,  and  in  all  cases  where  land  agents  or  landlords 
oppress  the  peasantry,  and  in  every  difficulty  between  land  agents  and 
tenants,  and  everything  spccilied  in  the  tax  law  established  June  7th, 
1839. 

"In  this  manner  shall  they  proceed:  Each  shall  exercise  his  office 
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in  his  own  district.  If  a  difficulty  arise  between  i  land  agent  and  a 
tenant  the  tax  officer  shall  investigate  it,  and  if  thc>  tenant  is  in  fault 
the  tax  officer  and  land  agent  shall  execute  the  law  upon  him;  but  if 
the  land  agent  is  in  fault  in  the  judgment  of  the  tax  officer  the  latter 
shall  call  the  other  tax  officers  of  the  island,  and,  if  they  agree  with 
him,  judgment  against  the  land  agent  is  confirmed,  and  the  governor 
shall  execute  the  law  on  him;  but  if  any  believe  the  tax  officer  to 
have  erred  the  governor  may  be  apprised  and  try  the  case  over  again, 
and  if  he  is  believed  to  have  erred  the  case  may  be  made  known  to 
the  supreme  judges,  and  they  shall  try  the  case  anew. 

"OP  THE  JUDGES. 

"The  governor  of  each  island  shall  choose  judges  for  the  island 
according  to  his  own  mind,  two  or  more,  nt  his  own  discretion,  and 
give  them  a  written  commission.  When  they  receive  this  they  shall 
not  be  removed  without  trial,  but  the  law  may  limit  their  term  of  office. 

^^  In  this  manner  shall  they  proceed :  The  court  days  shall  be  declared 
beforehand,  and  when  the  appointed  day  arrives  they  shall  proceed 
with  trials  according  to  law.  To  them  shall  be  given  jurisdiction  in 
respect  to  all  the  laws  except  those  connected  with  taxation,  and  to 
the  difficulties  between  land  agents,  landlords,  and  tenants.  The 
governor  shall  sustain  them  and  execute  their  judgment.  Bat  if  their 
judgment  is  thought  to  be  unjust  he  who  thinks  so  may  complain  or 
appeal  to  the  supreme  judges. 

"OF  THE  SUPREME  JUDGES^ 

"The  elected  representatives  shall  choose  four  judges  to  assist  the 
King  and  premier,  and  these  six  shall  be  the  supreme  judges  of  the 
Kingdom.  This  shall  be  their  business:  Oases  of  difficulty  not  well 
adjusted  by  the  tax  officers  or  island  judges  they  shall  try  again 
according  to  law;  the  court  days  shall  be  declared  beforehand,  that 
those  who  are  in  difficulty  may  apply,  and  the  decision  of  this  court 
shall  stand.  There  is  thereafter  no  appeal.  Life  and  death^  to  bind 
and  release,  to  fine  and  not  to  fine,  are  at  their  disposal,  and  with  them 
the  end  of  controversy. 

"OF  CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

"This  constitution  shall  not  be  considered  as  fully  established  until 
the  people  generally  shall  have  heard  it,  and  certain  persons  as  herein 
mentioned  shall  be  chosen  and  shall  assent  to  it,  then  firmly  estab- 
lished is  this  constitution. 

"And  thereafter,  if  it  be  designed  to  alter  it,  the  people  shall  be  first 
apprised  of  the  nature  of  the  amendment  intended  to  be  introduced, 
and  the  next  year,  at  the  meeting  of  the  nobles  and  representatives, 
if  they  agree  to  insert  a  x^assage  or  to  annul  a  passage,  they  may  do  it 
lawfully. 

"  This  constitution,  above  stated,  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  nobles, 
and  our  names  are  set  to  it  this  e-ghth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1840,  at  Honolulu,  Oahu. 
(Signed), 

"  Kamehameha  in, 
"  Kekauluohl'^ 
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**  The  honsc  of  nobles,  or  hereditary  lords  and  ladie«,  consisted  of 
the  King  himself,  a  female  premier,  four  governors  of  islands,  four 
ffomen  of  rank,  and  five  chiefs  of  the  third  rank.  The  people  were 
allowed  to  choose  by  districts  annually  seven  men  to  be  members  of 
the  national  Legislature  for  a  year:  two  from  Hawaii,  two  from  Maui 
and  adjacent  islands,  two  from  Oahu,  and  one  from  Kauai,  the  Govern- 
ment bearing  their  expenses.  The  proposition  was  also  distinctly  made 
to  increase  the  number  after  a  time.  The  right  of  suffrage,  so  far  as 
to  vote  for  one  or  two  men  to  act  in  making  laws  and  apiwinting 
supreme  assistant  judges,  was  extended  to  all,  but  guarded  with  pecu- 
liar care," 

XIV.  Also  the  POLLowmo  peom  the  bemabks  of  mb.  draper, 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  MADE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
AND  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  OONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY 
4,  1894. 

I  believe  that  the  true  policy  of  this  Government  is  to  negotiate  a 
suitable  treaty  with  the  de  facto  Government  in  Hawaii,  and  annex  the 
islands. 

After  this  (or  before  if  necessary),  if  Liliuokalani  is  supposed  to  have 
any  rights,  purchase  them  (since  she  is  willing  to  sell),  but  on  no 
account  ought  we  to  neglect  this  opportunity  of  securing  this  naval  and 
coaling  station,  so  important  to  us,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  com- 
merce and  of  coast  defense. 

I  will  first  point  out  briefly  its  advantages  to  us  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view. 

Situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  trade  route  between  North  Amer- 
ica and  Australasia,  with  the  rich  commercial  stream  which  will  flow 
between  the  China  Seas  and  the  Atlantic  as  soon  as  the  Isthmus  canal 
(whether  it  be  through  Nicaragua  or  Panama)  is  opened,  the  position 
of  Hawaii  is  ideal  for  controlling  both  lines  of  commerce;  and,  for  a 
nation  which  expects  to  maintain  trade  routes  in  the  Pacific,  its  pos- 
session is  a  necessity. 

All  the  great  commercial  powers  recognize  the  fact  that  our  trade 
must  be  guarded;  that  convenient  stations,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
well-defined  tiade  routes,  must  be  established;  and  that  supplies  and 
facilities  for  refitting  may  be  available  at  distances  not  too  widely 
separated. 

Until  1886  Hawaii  was  nearer  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
than  to  that  of  any  other  power,  the  disance  to  San  Francisco  being 
but  2,100  miles,  while  the  British  fortitied  port  of  Victoria,  with  its 
neighboring  dockyard  of  Esquimault,  and  coal  mi-  es  of  Nanaimo,  was 
2,360  miles  distant.  The  next  nearest  Britisb  ])ort  was  Leonka,  in  the 
Fiji  group,  2,700  miles  distant  in  an  opposite  direction. 

French  territory  was  2,380  miles  distant  at  Tahiti ;  Germany  held  the 
Adminilty  Islands,  distant  3,400  miles;  and  Spain  the  Caroline  Islands, 
2,000  miles  distant,  and  the  Ladrones,  about  2,900  miles  distant. 

Since  that  time  Germany  has  moved  up  to  a  distance  of  2,098  miles, 
by  annexing  the  Marshall  Islands  and  placing  herself  in  a  flanking 
position  on  both  the  South  Pacific  and  transpacific  trade  routes. 
France,  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Low  Archipelago  and  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  is  2,050  miles  dist'aut  from  Hawaii,  on  the  South  Pjicific  route. 
Great  Britain  has  advanced  from  Fiji  toward  the  intersecting  point  on 
clearly  define  1  lines,  annexing  group  after  group  and  detached  islands 
when  they  were  on  the  line  of  ai)proach,  even  though  uninhabited  or 
without  harbors  and  of  no  commercial  value,  until  in  1891  her  flag  was 
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pliiDted  on  Johnfcton  Island,  COO  miles  from  Hawaii,  and  the  nearest 
point  she  can  approach  to  ber  American  territory,  uul^s  the  next  luove 
be  the  occupation  of  Hawaii  itself. 

In  one  year,  1888,  British  cruisers  took  possession  of  the  Savage, 
Suwarrow,  and  Phoenix  groups  and  Christmas  and  Fanning  islands, 
and  in  1892  the  occupation  of  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  groups  and  Gard- 
ner and  Danger  islands  completed  the  covering  of  the  South  Pacific 
trade  from  Johnston  Island  to  Australia.  The  only  unannexed  group 
on  that  line  remaining  is  the  Samoau  Islands,  and  they  are  closely  sur- 
rounded by  British  and  French  possessions. 

It  has  not  been  a  blind  grab  for  territory  which  has  been  going  on 
in  the  South  Pacific  for  six  years  past,  but  a  working  out  of  strategical 
schemes  with  definite  ends  in  view;  and  the  United  States  is  the  only 
great  power  interested  in  the  Pacific  trade  which  has  not  had  the  wis- 
dom to  acquire  territory  in  localities  where  the  great  trade  of  the  future 
will  need  guarding  and  supplying. 

Samoa  and  Hawaii  have  been  ripe  to  our  hands  for  years.  They  are 
most  a<lvantageously  situated  for  our  needs,  as  bases  from  which  our 
cruisers  could  work  in  time  of  war  to  protect  our  own  trade  and  break 
up  that  of  an  enemy.  The  moral  force  of  the  United  States  is  all  that 
has  kept  European  hands  off  these  two  groups  to  the  present  time,  but 
should  a  strategic  necessity  for  their  occupation  by  either  of  thiise 
powers  arise  moral  force  would  lose  its  power  and  we  would  have  to  be 
prepared  to  then  fight  for  them  or  to  retire  at  once  trom  the  absurd 
dog  in-the-manger  position  we  have  so  long  occupied. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  question  of  ocean  trade  it  is  well  to  observe 
the  i)olicy  which  Great  Britain  has  consistently  and  successfully  fol- 
lowed for  generations  in  developing  and  supporting  her  commerce. 
Trade  with  India  was  established,  then  the  route  was  guarded.  When 
the  Suez  Canal  was  cut  a  different  disposition  was  needed;  and  they 
now  have  the  complete  chain  of  guard  stations  formed  by  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  Aden,  the  chain  being  continued  to  China 
by  Ceylon,  Penang,  Singapore,  and  Hongkong.  The  route  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  to  Australia  is  covered  by  Sierra  Leone, 
Ascension,  St.  Helena,  Cape  Town,  Natal,  Zanzibar,  and  Mauritius.  To 
America  the  route  is  guarded  by  St.  Johns,  Halifax,  Bermuda,  Jamaica, 
St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  Nassau,  Balize,  and  Demerara. 

The  Falkland  Islands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  America  form  a 
guard  station  for  the  trade  passing  around  Cape  Horn,  and  up  to  this 
point  it  is  well  to  note  that  no  station  is  farther  than  3,000  miles  from 
the  next  on  the  trade  route  it  is  designed  to  protect;  and  cruisers 
patrolling  the  routes,  as  well  as  merchant  vessels  traversing  them,  need 
never  be  farther  removed  than  1,500  miles  from  a  base  where  supplies 
of  coal  and  facilities  for  refitting  are  available. 

The  foresighted  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  have  had  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  fact  that  the  ])reservation  intact  of  the  circulation  of 
British  ships  in  the  great  arteries  of  trade  is  an  absolute  requisite  to 
the  well-being  and  even  life  of  the  British  Empire,  and  this  it  is  which 
has  guided  them  in  the  establishing  around  the  world  a  complete  chain 
of  guarded  stations,  from  which  her  commerce  can  be  supplied  and 
succored,  whether  peace  or  war  i)revail. 

Until  very  recent  times  British  trade  in'  the  Pacific  has  not  been 
essential  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  was  concerned,  and  the 
guarding  stations  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  Fiji,  and  Victoria,  British 
Cohunbia,  may  have  been  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  all  needs;  but 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  as  long  ago  as  1877  an  essayist  of  acknowl- 
edged ability  (Vice- Admiral  Colomb,  of  the  British  navy)  asserted,  "I 
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bold  it  ftitile  to  attempt  the  defense  of  the  Pacidc  trade  route  by  any 
sort  of  vessels  which  must  rest  on  the  bases  of  Vancouver,  Fyi,  and 
the  Falkland  Islands."  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  contempora- 
neously with  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailroad,  and  the 
estiiblishment  from  its  Pacific  terminus  of  regular  steamer  lines  to 
China  and  to  Australasia,  the  British  bases  began  to  be  moved  closer 
together;  and  when  the  probability  of  the  buDding  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  was  established,  the  movement  toward  the  trade  center  at  Hawaii 
became  a  very  rapid  one. 

At  present,  insteiad  of  the  wide  gaps  in  the  British  system  of  3,000- 
mile  stations,  which  existed  when  the  Falkland  Island  station  was 
7,900  miles  from  that  at  Vancouver  and  6,700  miles  from  that  at  Fiji, 
which  in  turn  was  4,800  miles  from  Vanc<^uver,  they  have  established 
the  flag  of  the  Em])ire  at  Easter  Island,  2,400  miles  from  the  Falkland 
group,  which  is  in  turn  (500  miles  from  newly  acquired  Ducie  Island, 
from  where  Pitcairn  Island  is  300,  and  the  Cook  group  still  farther, 
1,800  miles,  on  a  line  toward  Fiji.  On  the  line  from  Fiji  to  Vancouver 
the  gap  has  been  shortened  to  :i,900  miles  from  Johnston  Island  to  Van- 
couver, and  all  the  int^^rmediate  territory  from  Johnston  Island  to  Fiji 
is  under  the  British  flag. 

Other  stations  are  still  needed,  and  British  strategists  make  no  secret 
of  the  assertion  that  on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  a  maritime  power,  a 
necessary  first  move,  unless  the  Pacific  trade  were  to  be  abandoned, 
would  be  the  occupation  and  retention  of  Hawaii,  Guadalupe  Island, 
off  the  coast  of  Lower  California,  and  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of 
Panama,  with  a  reliance  on  the  friendship  or  fears  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can States  lor  depots  at  Callao  and  Valparaiso.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  such  a  depot  at  present  in  the  harbor  of  Callao. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  sentiment  has  not  hoisted  the  British  flag  over 
these  isolated  ports,  which,  to  maintain  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  are  a 
source  of  great  expense  wirhout  any  apparent  return.  Their  coal 
depots,  storehouses,  rei)airing  facilities,  and  at  salient  points  batteries 
and  garrisons,  are  provided  by  a  business  instinct  purely,  which  recog- 
nizes that  the  trade  which  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  emi)ire  must  bo 
efficiently  guarded;  and  centuries  of  experience  have  taught  them  the 
proper  means  to  employ. 

If  there  is  a  gap  in  the  guard  stations  of  the  Pacific  trade  at  present, 
or  a  salient  point  which  should  be  possessed,  and  Hawaii  is  such  a 
point,  sentiment,  which  does  not  trouble  our  British  friends,  will  not  pre- 
vent their  cruisers,  under  the  direction  of  far-seeing  statesmen,  whose 
aim  is  to  secure  any  and  every  advantage  for  British  trade,  from  seizing 
and  holding,  when  the  time  to  them  seems  propitious,  just  what  is 
thought  necessary  to  strengthen  the  weak  places  in  their  trade-route 
patrol. 

War  shii)s  to  patrol  a  trade  route  efficiently,  to  guard  their  own  com- 
merce and  damage  that  of  an  enemy,  require  bases  from  which  to  operate 
with  the  certainty  of  finding  their  necessities  supplied  at  any  oneof  them. 
Merchant  vessels  in  time  of  war  require  them  as  points  of  rendezvous 
and  refuge,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Great  Britain  has  foreseen  the 
necessities  and  x)rovided  such  biises  at  convenient  points.  No  other 
nation  has  this  immense  advantage,  although  France  and  Germany 
aw  making  great  efforts,  the  former  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australasia, 
and  the  latter,  so  far,  in  Africa  and  Australasia  only,  where  coal  depots 
and  bases  for  naval  operaticms  have  been  established. 

The  United  States  has  the  right  to  establish  coal  depots  in  Samoa 
and  Hawaii,  and  at  present  small  supplies  exist  at  both  places;  but 
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unprotected  they  are  of  no  value,  and  Germany  has  e^]ual  rights  in  the 
former. 

The  concession  in  1887  of  Pearl  Biver,  in  Hawaii,  to  the  United  States 
for  use  as  naval  station,  with  exclnsive  privilege  oi  establishing  a  dry 
dock,  storehouses,  and  repair  shops,  is  a  valuable  one,  but  has  never 
been  utilized.  The  situation  is  admirable,  and  the  estimated  cost  of 
necessary  fortifications  and  harbor  works  is  moderate  in  view  of  the 
great  advantage  to  our  nation. 

Our  position  with  regard  to  dry  docks  in  the  Pacific  is  peculiarly 
weak.  Modem  war  vessels  require  docking  at  intervals,  and  a  fleet  to 
maintain  command  of  the  sea  must  have  dry  docks  in  which  to  make 
repairs  and  maintain  the  ship  in  a  state  of  full  efficiency  as  to  speed. 
We  have  not  one  dock  outside  the  mainland  of  our  country  which 
would  be  available  for  our  ships  in  time  qf  war;  and  on  the  entire 
Pacific  coast  have  at  present  but  one  large  and  one  small  dock,  at  the 
Mare  Island  navy-yard,  and  one  building  in  Puget  Sound,  and  our 
vessels  in  the  Pacific  would  have  to  return  to  them  whenever  docking 
was  requisite. 

Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  has  made  ample  provisions  in  this 
respect.  Bordering  on  the  Pacific  she  has  Government  dry  docks  at 
Esquimault,  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Hongkong,  while  many 
private  docks  are  available  in  the  iK)rts  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Hongkong,  Singapore,  Penang,  and  India. 

France  has  Government  dry  docks  in  l^ew  Caledonia  and  Saigon, 
Cochin  China.  Holland  has  governmental  dry  docks,  which  would 
probably  be  available  for  Germany,  in  Sourabaya  and  Batavia;  and 
Eussia  has  two  large  ones  in  the  southeast  comer  of  Siberia,  at  vladi- 
vostock.  We  must  have  additional  docking  facilities  if  we  are  to 
maintain  either  naval  power  or  trade  in  the  Pacific  waters  it  time  of 
war. 

Coming  now  to  the  strategic  advantages  from  coast  defense  point  of 
view. 

No  naval  force  can  operate  on  a  hostile  coast  without  a  friendly  base 
within  easy  distance.  Our  Atlantic  coast  is  faced  by  a  line  of  foreign 
bases.  England  has  strongly  fortified  Halifax  on  our  Northeast  border, 
and  built  Government  dry  docks  both  there  and  at  St.  Johns.  Six 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  from  New  York,  and  less  than  600  from  the 
Carolina  coast,  she  has  at  great  expense  fortified  Bermuda,  furnished 
it  with  the  largest  floating  dry  dock  in  the  world,  and  supplied  it  with 
great  stores  of  coal  and  shops  for  rei)air  work,  and  all  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  a  base  from  which  British  naval  forces  could  oper- 
ate against  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war. 
Jamaica  and  St.  Lucia  perform  the  same  duty  with  regard  to  our  Gulf 
coasts  and  the  isthmus  transit;  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the 
defenses  of  all  these  places  have  been  extensively  augmented  since  an 
isthmus  canal  became  a  possibility  of  the  near  future. 

France  has  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  on  our  Northeast  borders,  with 
Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  and  Cayenne  on  the  South  coast.  Spain  has 
her  bases  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico;  the  Dutch  in  Curacoa,  and  the 
Danes  in  St.  Thomas;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  either  of  the  two 
latter  may  be  available  for  a  German  base  should  occasion  arise. 

Any  power  wliich  has  not  such  a  naval  base  off  our  coast  can  not 
make  successful  war  upon  the  United  States,  a  fact  which  was  quickly 
appreciated  by  Italy  during  a  late  dii)lomatic  incident;  and  an  early 
move  of  the  United  States  in  a  war  with  either  of  the  European  powers 
possessing  these  bases  would  have  to  be  their  capture  and  retention,  if 
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possible.  If  the  United  States  held  all  the  bases  named  it  would  be 
practically  free  from  attack  on  its  Atlantic  coast. 

In  the  Pacific  we  now  have  the  opportunity  to  secure  our  Western 
coast  by  accejitinp:  x>o3^^^^io^  o^  Hawaii  as  our  most  rational  form  of 
coast  defense.  With  adequate  fortifications  on  these  islands,  and  a 
suitable  naval  force  in  the  Pacific,  our  coast  would  be  far  more  secure 
in  time  of  war  than  it  could  be  made  by  any  expenditure  for  harbor 
defenses  on  the  mainland  alone. 

Further,  if  our  commercial  interests  are  to  predominate  in  the  future 
in  those  waters  our  fleet  must  predominate  there  also,  and  a  properly 
prox>ortionate  fleet  would  be  a  sufficient  [;^uaranty  that  serious  attack 
would  not  be  made  on  this  most  iiniK)rtant  naval  base. 

The  same  is  equally  true  of  our  entire  Paciflc  coast,  as  with  such  a 
fleet,  with  bases  at  San  Francisco,  Hawaii,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
Nicaragua  Canal,  not  only  would  our  Pacific  trade  be  secure  and  that 
of  any  other  power  untenable,  but  our  coast  line  would  be  equally  secure, 
and  American  control  of  the  canal,  so  far  as  the  Pacific  end  of  it  is 
concerned,  would  be  assured. 

Excepting  Hawaii  the  only  base  for  possible  extensive  naval  opera- 
tions against  the  Pacific  States  is  the  British  stiition  at  Esquimault, 
which  is  susceptible  of  cai)ture  by  a  land  expedition. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  Hawaii  can  not  remain  indepen- 
dent supported  only  by  moral  force.  It  is  of  too  great  strategic  value 
and  will  assuredly  meet  the  fate  of  all  islands  and  isolated  points  of 
like  value  at  the  hands  of  either  Great  Britain,  France,  or  Germany, 
each  of  the  two  former  having  already  once  seized  them  (once  in  1843 
and  once  in  1849).  Even  if  the  United  States  were  by  moral  force  to  pre- 
serve Hawaiian  independence  during  time  of  peace  the  islands  would 
undoubtedly  be  seized  by  the  first  naval  power  with  whom  we  went  to 
war,  and  held  by  all  the  force  it  could  muster,  as  a  base  from  which  to 
attack  our  Western  coast  and  gain  control  of  the  prospective  canal. 

For  the  United  States  to  expend  great  sums  on  the  local  defense 
of  San  Francisco  in  the  shape  of  forts  and  harbor  defenses,  and  leave 
Hawaii  to  become  a  base  for  operations  against  them,  is  ashortsighted 
and  extravagant  policy. 

As  Bermuda  is  a  standing  menace  in  front  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  so 
will  Hawaii  become  a  similar  one  to  our  Pacific  coast,  if  we  do  not  hold 
it  as  an  essential  part  of  our  coast  defense. 

COAL. 

To  make  the  advantage  of  Hawaii  to  this  country  from  a  naval  stand- 
point clearer  1  will  devote  a  little  time  to  some  details  of  tlie  question 
of  coal  and  coaling  stations. 

The  possession  of  unlimited  coal  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  nation,  but 
in  order  to  convert  it  into  naval  advantage  it  must  be  i)laced  on  board 
of  a  ship  of  war.  This  is  a  simple  thing  with  us  so  long  as  our  naval 
vessels  are  in  home  ports,  or  so  long  as  we  are  at  peace,  wherever  the 
ships  may  be.  It  is  in  time  of  war  that  the  difficulties  of  making  our 
naval  strength  felt  away  from  our  own  coasts  will  become  apparent. 
Neutral  ports  will  then  be  closed  to  our  cruisers  so  far  as  supplying  their 
coal  necessities  is  concerned,  for  coal  will  be  contraband  of  war  as  much 
as  is  other  ammunition.  Coaling  in  the  open  sea  from  supply  shii)S  is, 
up  to  the  present  time,  an  unsolved  problem,  and  even  if  satisfactory 
mechanical  arrangements  be  devised  the  supply  vessels  must  run  the 
gaunilet  of  hostile  crui:*  us  for  great  distances.    A  certainty  of  finding 
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the  collier  in  specified  localities  on  definite  dates,  wbicli  is  almost  impos- 
sible without  naval  stations,  must  also  be  established,  as  a  failure  to 
meet  would  result  in  leaving  the  cruiser  helpless. 

Wind  is  no  longer  a  motive  power  for  ships  of  war,  and  the  days 
when  a  cruiser  could  keep  the  sea  and  do  the  work  she  was  designed 
for,  so  long  as  her  provisions  and  water  held  out,  are  gone.  Coal  is 
now  the  prime  necessity,  and  unless  our  cruisers  have  points  provided 
for  them  to  which  they  can  go  with  a  certainty  of  finding  a  supply, 
they  will  on  the  outbreak  of  war  have  to  be  brought  home  to  opei*ate 
off  our  own  coasts  from  the  home  bases  of  supply,  or  else  be  left  pow- 
erless in  neutral  harbors  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  only  other  solution  is  to  buUd  cruisers  of  such  size  that  they 
can  carry  their  own  coal  and  remain  at  sea  for  long  periods  independent 
of  coal  depots  or  supply  vessels. 

According  to  the  published  performances  of  our  cruisers  the  very  best 
that  has  yet  been  done  by  one  of  them  is  the  late  voyage  of  the  Fhila^ 
delphiaj  steaming  from  Callao  to  Honolulu,  a  distance  of  5,200  miles, 
bnrning  703  tons  of  coal  in  eighteen  days,  at  the  rate  of  12  knots  an 
hour,  and  39  tons  of  coal  a  day,  which  gives  a  distance  of  7*3  knots 
per  ton  of  coal  burned. 

As  this  ship  and  all  the  others  of  her  class  (and  we  have  a  number 
of  them)  can  carry  only  about  1,000  tons  of  coal,  in  some  cases  less, 
she  would  have  been  powerless  to  reach  any  other  port  from  Honolulu 
had  she  not  been  able  to  replenish  her  supply  upon  arrival. 

*  It  is  not  known  that  the  cruisers  of  any  foreign  power  have  done  so 
well ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that,  class  for  class,  our  cruisers  carry  more  coal 
and  steam  better  than  do  those  of  other  nations ;  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
we  need  much  greater  coal-carrying  capacity  than  we  have  at  present, 
or  else  we  must  follow  foreign  example  and  establish  coal  depots. 

It  is  published  that  we  have  two  commerce-destroyers,  with  light 
batteries,  substantially  completed,  eaeh  to  carry  2,li00  tons  of  coal, 
which  at  the  Philadelphia'' 8  rate  of  7*3  knots  per  ton  of  coal,  would 
enable  them  to  cover  at  slow  speed  about  16,000  miles;  but  if  they  are 
to  destroy  commerce  they  will  have  to  occasionally  steam  at  much 
greater  speed  than  10  to  12  knots,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  time  of 
war  they  could  not  cover  a  greater  distance  than  12,000  miles  without 
replenishing  their  supply.  This  would  mean  an  immediate  return  after 
a  cruise  of  0,000  miles,  as  we  have  now  no  place  to  which  they  could  go 
away  from  our  mainland,  with  a  certainty  of  getting  the  coal  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  usefulness. 

Enfj:land  does  not  need  a  coal  capacity  in  any  of  her  vessels  greater 
than  will  enable  them  to  traverse  4,000  or  6,000  miles,  as  we  have 
seen  that  her  coal  depots  are  planted  along  the  trade  routes  at  dis- 
tances of  about  3,000  miles. 

France,  where  she  has  important  commercial  interests,  has  similar 
depots;  so  have  Germany,  Holland,  and  Spain. 

Russia  is  nearly  as  badly  off  as  is  the  United  States,  but  she  has  the 
fortified  depot  of  Vladivostock  in  Asiatic  waters  and  has  lately  acquired 
the  use  of  French  ports  wherever  she  may  need  them.  Even  with  these 
advantages  she  is  furnishing  herself  with  crusiers  of  great  size,  carry- 
ing over  3,000  tons  of  coal. 

We  have  neither  the  depots  nor  the  cruisers  of  great  coal  endurance; 
and  the  most  rational  mode  of  strengthening  this  very  apparent  weakness 
would  seem  to  be  to  obtidn  coal  depots,  as  the  English  do,  and  to  begin 
by  accepting  the  most  valuable  one  of  HawaiL 
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As  an  example  on  this  point,  no  foreign  armored  ships  have  a  greater 
coal  endurance  than  those  of  Italy,  yet  not  one  of  these  immense  ships 
can  steam  over  7,000  miles  without  replenishing  its  supply,  and  some 
of  them  can  not  do  so  well. 

As  the  distance  from  Italy  to  the  coast  of  the  United  States  is  prac- 
tically  about  6,000  miles,  they  would  have  a  very  brief  period  of  use- 
fulness after  arrival  on  our  coasts,  in  the  absence  of  the  bases  possessed 
by  other  European  powers,  and  would  have  to  rely  on  supply  cruisers 
over  a  long  line  of  communication,  which  could  be  cut  off  by  cruisers, 
in  the  absence  of  the  most  efficient  patrol. 

The  same  is  quite  true  of  the  United  States  or  any  other  power  which 
undertakes  a  naval  expedition  without  a  base,  as  no  number  of  batteries 
or  battalions  stationed  on  the  mainland  can  secure  the  safety  of  the 
needed  supplies  while  in  transit,  or  the  usefulness  of  a  naval  force  at 
any  distance  from  a  home  port. 

The  development  of  foreign  commerce  is  one,  perhaps  the  principal, 
argument  advanced  for  the  free-trade  policy  of  the  Democratic  party. 
While  not  agreeing  with  this  policy,  1  am  willing  to  agree  that  ocean 
trade  is  an  important  source  of  prosperity  to  any  nation.  That  of  the 
Pacific  is  just  opening  on  an  era  of  activity  which  will  be  vastly  aug- 
mented on  the  completion  of  an  isthmus  canal,  and  this  trade  belongs 
to  the  United  States,  if  we  are  wise  enough  to  secure  it. 

But  trade,  to  establish  itself  on  a  sound  basis,  must  feel  assured  of 
protection  at  all  times,  and  know  that  it  will  not  have  to  be  abandoned 
on  the  outbreak  of  every  little  war  which  may  turn  loose  upon  it  a  pack 
of  destroyers  of  insignificant  strength,  compelling  it  to  lie  idle  with  all 
the  capital  involved  until  peace  prevails  again. 

If  the  United  States  aim  at  commercial  supremacy  in  the  Pacific,  its 
trade  must  have  such  assurances,  and  a  first  necessity  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  bases  for  the  protectors.  Not  only  Hawaii  is  needed,  but  Somoa 
(distant  2,200  miles) ;  a  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  (say,  4,200 
miles  from  Honolulu  and  3,000  from  San  Francisco) ;  and  another  at 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  (distant  4,000  miles  from  the  isthmus  and  5,000 
from  Somoa).  With  these  bases,  a  properly  organized  fleet  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  keep  the  communications  open  between  them,  will  hold 
the  Pacific  as  an  American  ocean,  dominated  by  American  commercial 
enterprise  for  all  time. 

Now,  the  value  of  these  islands  to  the  United  States  for  the  reasons 
I  have  stated  has  long  been  appreciated  by  American  statesmen. 

Minister  Stevens,  whatever  attacks  may  be  made  upon  him,  is  cer- 
tainly an  able,  farsighted,  and  loyal  American,  and  his  letter  of 
November  20, 1892,  to  Secretary  Foster,  on  this  subject,  is  well  worthy 
of  perusal. 

Minister  McCook  wrote  in  18(36  to  Secretary  Seward  in  regard  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"They  are  the  resting  place,  supply  depot,  and  reshipping  point  of 
all  our  American  whaling  fleet.  The  greater  part  of  the  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  moneyed  interests  of  the  islands  are  in  the  hands  of 
American  citizens.  All  vessels  from  our  Pacific  coast  to  China  pass 
close  to  these  sliores. 

"Geographically  these  islands  occupy  the  same  important  relative 
position  toward  the  Pacific  that  the  Bermudas  do  toward  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States,  a  position  which  makes  them  important  to 
the  English,  convenient  to  the  French,  and,  in  the  event  of  war  with 
either  of  those  powers,  absolutely  necessary  to  the  United  States.'' 
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Minister  Pierce,  in  1871,  wrote  the  following  to  Secretary  Fisli: 

"Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  now  presented  for 
consideration,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  the  period 
has  not  arrived  making  it  proper,  wise,  and  sagacious  for  the  United 
States  Government  to  again  consider  the  project  of  annexing  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  territory  of  the  Republic.  That  such  is  to  be 
the  political  destiny  of  this  archipelago  seems  a  foregone  conclusion 
in  the  opinion  of  all  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  in  this 
country,  the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

"A  majority  of  the  aborigines,  Creoles,  and  naturalized  foreigners  of 
this  country,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  are  favorable,  even  anxious  for 
the  consunniiation  of  the  measure  named. 

''The  native  population  is  fast  disappearing.  The  number  existing 
is  now  estimated  at  45,000,  having  decreased  about  15,000  since  the 
census  of  1860.  The  number  of  foreigners  in  addition  is  between  6,000 
and  6,000,  two- thirds  of  whom  are  from  the  United  States,  and  they  own 
more  than  that  proportion  of  foreign  capital,  as  represented  in  the  agri- 
culture, commerce,  navigation,  and  whale  fisheries  of  the  Kingdom. 

"  I  now  proceed  to  state  some  points  of  a  more  general  character 
which  should  influence  the  United  States  Government  in  their  decision 
of  the  policy  of  acquiring  possession  of  this  archipelago,  their  geograph- 
ical position,  occupying,  as  it  does,  an  important  central  strategical 
point  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  valuable,  perhaps  necessary,  to  the 
United  States  for  a  naval  depot  and  coaling  station,  and  to  shelter  and 
protect  our  commerce  and  navigation,  which  in  this  hemisphere  is  des- 
tined to  increase  enormously  ftom  our  intercourse  with  the  500,000,000 
population  of  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  Humboldt  predicted  that 
the  commerce  on  the  Pacific  would  in  time  rival  that  of  the  Atlantic. 
A  future  generation,  no  doubt,  will  see  the  prophe*3y  fulfilled. 

^'The  immense  injury  inflicted  on  American  navigation  and  commerce 
by  Great  Britain  in  the  war  of  1812-1814  through  her  possession  ot 
Bermuda  and  other  West  India  Islands,  as  also  that  suflered  by  the 
English  from  French  privateers  from  the  Isle  of  France  during  the  wars 
between  those  two  nations,  are  instances  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
anticipating  and  preventing,  if  we  can,  similar  evils  that  may  issue  f5pom 
these  islands  if  held  by  other  powers. 

^' Their  proximity  to  the  Pacific  States  of  the  Union,  fine  climate  and 
soil,  and  tropical  i)roductions  of  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  fruits,  hides,  goat- 
skins, salt,  cotton,  fine  wool,  etc.,  required  in  the  West,  in  exchange  for 
flour,  grain,  lumber,  shooks,  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  iron,  and 
other  articles,  are  evidence  of  the  commercial  value  of  one  to  the  other 
region.  Is  it  probable  that  any  European  power  who  may  hereafter  be 
at  war  with  the  United  States  will  refrain  from  taking  possession  of  this 
weak  King<lom  in  view  of  the  great  injury  that  could  be  done  to  our 
commerce  through  their  acjquisition  to  them?" 

Secretary  Fish,  in  a  letter  of  instruction  of  March,  1873,  used  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

''Tlie  positi(m  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  an  outpost,  fronting  and 
conunanding  the  whole  of  our  possessions  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  gives  to 
the  tuture  of  those  islands  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  Government  and 
pe(>])le  of  the  United  States.  It  is  very  clear  that  this  Government  can 
not  be  expected  to  assent  to  thfeir  transfer  from  their  present  control  to 
that  of  any  powerful  maritime  or  commercial  nation.  Such  transfer  to 
a  maritime  power  would  threaten  a  military  surveillance  in  the  Pacific 
iumilar  to  that  which  Bermuda  has  afforded  in  the  Atlantic.    The  latter 
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has  been  Rubmitted  to  from  necessity,  inasmnch  as  it  was  congenital 
with  oar  Government,  but  we  desire  no  additional  similar  outposts  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  may  at  some  future  time  use  them  to  our  dis- 
advantage." 

Gen.  Schofield,  in  May,  1873,  under  confidential  instructions  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  made  a  hill  report  upon  the  value  of  Pearl  Harbor 
as  a  coahng  and  repair  station,  recommending  its  acquisition,  and  later 
he  api)eared  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  urge 
the  imi>ortance  of  some  measure  looking  to  the  control  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  by  the  United  States. 

Now,  the  desired  and  desirable  opportunity  has  arrived.  The  Pro- 
visional Goverment  proiK)ses  a  treaty  of  annexation,  and  the  so-called 
Queen  is  ready  to  part  with  such  rights  as  she  has  for  a  comparatively 
small  sum. 

The  whites  of  the  island  desire  earnestly  to  join  us,  and  the  natives 
cert-ainly  are  not  violently  opposed. 

This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the  American  flag  was  lowered 
in  Hawaii,  by  order  of  Commissioner  Blount,  although  it  created  some 
excitement  in  this  country,  it  caused  no  rejoicing  there,  according  to 
Mr.  Blount's  report 

He  says: 

^<  Inspired  with  such  feelings,  and  confident  no  disorder  would  ensue, 
I  directed  the  removal  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  from  the  Gov- 
ernment building,  and  the  return  of  the  American  troops  to  their  ves- 
sels. This  was  accomplished  without  any  demonstration  of  joy  or 
grief  on  the  part  of  the  populace." 

Gapt.  Hooper  says: 

<<  There  were  no  demonstrations  of  any  kind  as  the  American  flag 
came  down,  and  not  a  single  cheer  greeted  the  Hawaiian  flag  as  it  was 
raised  aloft.  The  native  men  stood  around  in  groups,  or  singly,  smok- 
ing and  chatting  and  nodding  familiarly  to  passing  friends,  or  leaning 
idly  against  the  trees  and  fences,  while  the  women  and  children,  which 
formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  assemblage,  were  talking  and  laugh- 
ing good-naturedly.  As  the  hour  for  hauling  down  the  American  flag 
approached,  many  people,  men,  women,  and  children  could  be  seen 
approaching  the  Government  square  in  a  most  leisurely  manner,  and 
showing  more  interest  in  the  gala-day  appearance  of  the  crowd  than 
in  the  restoration  of  their  national  flag.  The  air  of  good-natured  indif- 
ference and  idle  curiosity  with  which  the  native  men  regarded  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  presence  of  the  women  and  children  in  their  white  or 
bright-colored  dresses  was  more  suggestive  of  a  country  "fair"  or 
horse  race  than  the  sequel  of  a  *  revolution.'" 

Even  the  presence  of  the  "armed  forces"  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, numbering,  perhaps,  200,  parading  the  corridors  of  the  Govern- 
ment house,  failed  to  elicit  any  sign  of  a  feeling  of  anger  or  resentment. 

Mr.  John  F.  Colburn,  one  of  the  Queen's  cabinet,  in  describing  the 
revolution,  says: 

"The  next  day  (Monday)  the  proclamation  dictated  by  these  gentle- 
men was  printed  and  posted  and  distributed  all  over  town.  Later  on 
in  the  day  two  mass  meetings  were  held,  one  by  the  native  element 
and  the  other  by  the  foreign  element.  At  the  former  the  natives 
accepted  the  proclamation,  though  it  was  directly  contrary  to  what 
they  wanted  (a  new  constitution),  and  the  latter  denounced  the  Queen 
and  left  everything  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  of  safety  spoken 
about." 

S.  Doc.  :^31,  pt  6 yy2 
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Colburn's  remark  that  the  natives  accepted  the  proclamation,  althoi  gh 
it  was  directly  contrary  to  what  they  wanted,  is  delicious. 

There  Is  no  reason  against  annexation  in  the  dissimilarity  of  laws, 
as  an  official  document  issued  by  our  War  Department  in  February  of 
this  year  contains  the  following  statement: 

<^The  laws  are  modeled  on  those  of  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
supreme  court  of  justice,  and,  in  addition,  circuit  judges  and  justices 
of  the  peace." 

On  the  authority  of  this  book  I  also  state  that  91  i>6r  cent  of  the 
trade  of  these  islands  is  with  the  United  States. 

The  former  policy  of  our  Grovernment  toward  Hawaii  and  the  antici- 
pation of  their  eventual  annexation  is  detailed  in  the  report  of  Secre- 
tary Foster,  of  February  16, 1893,  from  which  I  will  read  briefly. 

[Senate  Ex.  Doo.  Vo.  77,  Fifty  •second  Congrest,  second  seeston.] 

<<The  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  consistently  and  con- 
stantly declared  against  any  foreign  aggression  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Hawaii  inimical  to  the  necessarily  paramount  rights  and  intereste  of  the 
American  people  there  and  the  uniform  contemplation  of  their  annex- 
ation as  a  contingent  necessity.  But  beyond  that  it  is  shown  that 
annexation  has  been  on  more  than  one  occasion  avowed  as  a  i>olicy  and 
attempted  as  a  fact.  Such  a  solution  was  admitted  as  early  as  1850 
by  so  farsighted  a  statesman  as  Lord  Palmerston  when  he  recom- 
mended to  a  visiting  Hawaiian  commission  the  contingency  of  a  pro- 
tectorate under  the  United  States,  or  of  becoming  an  integral  part  of 
this  nation  in  fulfillment  of  a  destiny  due  to  close  neighborhood  and 
commercial  dependence  upon  the  Pacific  States. 

<^  Early  in  1851  a  contingent  deed  of  cession  of  the  Kingdom  was 
drawn  and  signed  by  the  King  and  placed  sealed  in  the  hands  of  the 
commissioner  of  the  United  States,  who  was  to  open  it  and  act  upon 
its  provisions  at  the  first  hostile  shot  fired  by  France  in  subversion  ot 
Hawaiian  independence. 

<<In  1854  Mr.  Marcy  advocated  annexation,  and  a  draft  of  a  treaty 
was  actually  agreed  ui>on  with  the  Hawaiian  ministry,  but  its  com- 
pletion was  delayed  by  the  successftd  exercise  of  foreign  influence 
upon  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  finally  defeated  by  the  death  of  the  King, 
Kamehameha  III. 

<^In  1867  Mr.  Seward,  having  become  advised  of  a  strong  annexa- 
tion sentiment  in  the  islands,  instructed  our  minister  at  Honolula 
favorably  to  receive  any  native  overtures  for  annexation.  And  on  t^e 
12th  of  September,  1867,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  McOook  that  <if  the  policy 
of  annexation  should  conflict  with  the  policy  of  reciprocity,  annexa- 
tion is  in  every  case  to  be  preferred.' 

'<  President  Johnson  in  his  annual  message  of  December  9,  1868, 
regarded  reciprocity  with  Hawaii  as  desirable 'until  the  people  of  the 
island  shall  of  themselves,  at  no  distant  day,  voluntarily  apply  for 
admission  into  the  Union.' 

^'In  1871,  on  the  5th  of  April,  President  Orant,  in  a  si)ecial  message, 
significantly  solicited  some  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Senate 
respecting  the  advisability  of  annexation. 

'^  In  an  instruction  of  March  25, 1873,  Mr.  Fish  considered  the  neces- 
sity of  annexing  the  islands  in  accordance  with  the  wise  foresight  of 
tliose  'Who  see  a  ftiture  that  must  extend  the  jurisdiction  and  the  lim- 
its of  this  nation,  and  that  will  require  a  resting  spot  in  vddocean 
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between  tbe  Pacific  coast  and  the  vast  domains  of  Asia,  whicli  are  now 
opening  to  commerce  and  Christian  civilization.'  And  he  directed  oar 
minister  not  to  discourage  the  feeling  which  may  exist  in  favor  of 
annexation  to  the  United  States,  but  to  seek  and  even  invite  informa- 
tion touching  the  terms  and  conditions  ui>on  which  that  object  might 
be  effected. 

"Since  the  conclusion  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1875  it  has  been 
the  obvious  policy  of  the  succeeding  administrations  to  assert  and 
-defend  against  other  x>owers  the  exclusive  commercial  rights  of 
the  Unit^  States  and  to  fortify  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
Hawaiian  Government  through  the  direct  support  of  the  United  States 
«o  long  as  that  Government  shall  prove  able  to  protect  our  paramount 
rights  and  interests. 

"On  December  1. 1881,  Mr.  Blaine,  in  an  instruction  to  the  American 
minister  at  Honolulu,  wrote: 

"*It  (this  Government)  firmly  believes  that  the  i)osition  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  as  the  key  to  the  dominion  of  the  American  Pacific, 
demands  their  benevolent  neutrality,  to  which  end  it  will  earnestly 
•cooperate  with  the  native  Government.  And  if  through  any  cause  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  position  of  benevolent  neutrality  should  be 
found  by  Hawaii  to  be  impracticable,  this  Government  would  then 
unhesitatingly  meet  the  altered  situation  by  seeking  an  avowedly 
American  solution  of  the  grave  issues  presented.'" 

Now,  a  word  as  to  the  objections  to  annexation  and  I  will  close.  I 
know  that  a  new  line  of  thought  has  been  developed  among  us,  which 
I  can  not  better  characterize  than  by  calling  it  a  system  of  national 
self-abnegation. 

If  any  policy  can  be  shown  to  be  for  the  special  advantage  of  the 
United  States  gentlemen  holding  these  views  oppose  it. 

If  Hawaii  is  valuable  to  us  there  will  be  so  much  the  more  generosity 
in  presenting  it  to  England. 

If  our  business  has  been  more  prosperous,  and  our  labor  better  paid 
than  elsewhere,  they  think  this  is  not  fair  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
advocate  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  to  equalize  conditions. 

I  do  not  address  myself  to  gentlemen  holding  such  views,  as  I  can 
not  understand  their  position  nor  they  mine. 

From  my  own  standpoint  I  have  heard  only  one  objection  to  the 
policy  of  annexation  that  seemed  to  me  to  have  substantial  weight.  It 
is  that  the  population  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  in  great  p^  unfit 
for  American  citizenship.  This  may  be  true,  but  in  that  case  we  can 
annex  it  as  a  part  of  one  of  our  present  States,  or  maintain  a  territo- 
rial government  until  they  are  fitted,  as  we  are  doing  in  the  case  of 
Alaska,  and  as  we  have  done  heretofore  with  other  annexations. 

The  fear  of  annexing  these  small  islands,  which  we  so  much  need, 
on  grounds  ofopx)ositionto  territorial  expansion,  seems  peculiar,  almost 
absurd,  in  a  country  more  than  three-quarters  of  whose  territory  comes 
from  annexations  by  purchase  or  otherwise. 

Square  miles. 

In  1783  our  territory  amounted  to 827,844 

The  Loutsiana  purchase  added 1, 179, 931 

Florida  added 59,268 

Texas  added 376,133 

The  Mexican  cession,  California,  etc 545, 783 

TheOadsden  purchase 45,535 

The  Alaska  purchase 577,390 

Making  a  total  of 3,603,884 
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After  assimilating  all  this  territory  we  ought  not  t«  be  afraid  of 
6,000  square  miles  more. 

To  summarize:  These  islands  will  not  only  be  valuable  to  us,  but 
their  possession  is  a  commercial  and  naval  necessity.  They  are  oflered 
to  us  by  both  of  the  parties  who  claim  to  be  entitled  to  their  control. 
If  we  do  not  accept,  their  incorporation  by  one  of  the  European  powers 
is  likely,  and  they  will  be  a  menace  to  our  Pacific  coast  from  that  time 
forward. 

As  Americans,  actuated  by  the  desire  to  advance  our  country's  inter- 
ests, we  shall  never  have  a  greater  opportunity  than  the  present  one, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  we  shall  take  advantage  of  it. 

XV.  Also  the   following  extract  from   an  article,  pub- 

LISHED  IN  harper's  MAGAZINE  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1883,  PREPARED 
BY  MR.  MARSHALL,  A  SPECIAL  ENVOY  OF  KAMEHAMEHA  III  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ENGLAND,  TO  ARRANGE  FOR  THE  REVO- 
CATION OF  THE  ACTS  OF  LORD  GEORGE  PAULBT  IN  OCCUPYING 
HAWAII  AS  TERRITORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

AN  UNPUBLISHED  CHAPTER  OF  HAWAIIAN  HISTORY. 

<<  From  1838  till  1843  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion. Intrigues  were  constantly  set  on  foot  by  agents  and  subjects  of 
France  and  England,  having  for  their  object  the  subversion  of  the 
native  Government  and  the  seizure  of  the  i^ands.  In  1839  the  French 
compelled  the  King,  Kamehameha  III,  to  comply  with  certain  unwar- 
rantable demands,  and  as  a  security  for  future  goed  behavior  to  deposit 
$20,000.  It  was  thought  that  the  demand  was  made  in  expectation 
that  the  King  would  be  uuable  to  comply,  and  that  thus  the  French 
would  have  an  excuse  to  seize  the  groups.  The  American  merchants 
came  forward  and  raised  the  sum,  and  the  peril  was  for  a  time  averted. 

<^But  the  plots  continued,  and  in  1842  the  British  consul,  Bichard 
Oharleton,  a  coarse  and  illiterate  maiL,  incited  by  an  ambitious  adven- 
turer, one  Alexander  Simpson,  endeavored  to  involve  the  native  Gtov- 
ernment  in  difficulties  that  would  result  in  hoisting  the  British  flag  over 
the  group.  In  the  same  year  Sir  George  Simpson,  governor  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  territories,  visited  the  islands.  An  English 
gentleman  of  liberal  views,  he  would  not  lend  himself  to  the  intrigues- 
of  his  countrymen,  albeit  one  of  them  was  his  nephew,  and  by  his  advice 
the  King,  harassed  on  all  sides,  decided  to  send  commissioners  to  the 
United  States,  England,  and  France  to  try  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  defi- 
nite acknowledgment  of  his  Kingdom  and  sovereignty. 

"  To  this  important  embassy  were  appointed  Rev.  William  Eichards, 
formerly  one  of  the  American  missionaries,  but  who  had  been  for  some 
time  acting  as  adviser  to  the  King,  and  Ilaalileo,  a  native  chief.  They 
quietly  embarked  in  a  small  schooner  for  Mazatlan,  and  crossed  Mex- 
ico to  Vera  Cruz.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  they  had  left  the 
islands  on  this  mission  the  British  consul,  Oharleton,  also  secretly 
embarked  for  Loudon,  via  Mexico,  to  lay  his  complaints  before  the 
British  Government,  leaving  Simpson  as  deputy  to  carry  out  theirjoint 
designs,  whom,  however,  the  Hawaiian  Government  declined  to 
recognize. 

'*On  the  Mexican  coast  Oharleton  fell  in  with  Lord  Gi^orffe  Panlet^ 
commanding  Her  British  Majesty's  frigate,  the  Carysfortj  and  made  his 
lordship,  as  his  course  afterward  showed,  a  convert  to  his  schemes^ 
and,  by  his  formal  and  plausable  complaints  against  the  King,  induced 
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Bear- Admiral  Thomas,  commanding  the  British  squadron  on  that  sta- 
tion, to  order  the  Oarysfort  to  Honololu  for  the  purpose  of  invebtigating 
ihe  alleged  grievances. 

*^On  his  arrival  Lord  Paulet,  a  hot-headed  young  nobleman,  readily 
lent  himself  to  the  designs  of  Simpson,  without  inquiring  into  the 
merits  of  the  case,  dazzled  by  the  idea  of  so  early  in  his  career  making 
a  brilliant  stroke  for  his  country,  and  extending  her  drumbeat  round 
the  world  by  one  more  station.  Making  outrageous  demands  upon  the 
King,  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  compliance  with  which  he  knew  would  be 
imi>ossible,  he  required,  as  an  alternative,  the  immediate  cession  of  the 
Ejugdom  to  England,  or  he  would  open  fire  upon  the  city  and  declare 
war  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain. 

**In  this  terrible  crisis  the  proclamation  issued  by  this  native  King 
to  his  i)eople  is  so  touching  and  so  king- like  that  I  will  quote  it  here: 

'*  *  Where  are  you,  chiefs,  people,  and  commons  from  my  ancestors, 
and  people  from  foreign  lands  f 

" '  Hear  ye!  I  make  known  to  you  that  I  am  in  perplexity  by  reason 
of  difficulties  into  which  I  have  been  brought  without  cause,  therefore 
I  have  given  away  the  life  of  our  land.  Hear  ye !  but  my  rule  over 
you,  my  people,  and  your  privileges  will  continue,  for  I  have  hope 
that  the  life  of  the  land  will  be  restored  when  my  conduct  is  justified. 

"  *  Done  at  Honolulu,  Oahu,  this  25th  day  of  February,  1843. 

"  *  Kameha]vieha  IIL 
"  *  Kekauluohi.' 

^^  Lord  Paulet  took  formal  possession  of  the  islands,  installing  himself 
as  governor  of  Her  Majesty's  new  dominion,  destroyed  every  Hawaiian 
flag  he  could  get  hold  of,  and  placed  an  embargo  on  every  native  vessel, 
so  that  no  one  could  go  out  and  carry  the  news. 

"  An  American  man-of-war,  the  Boston^  Capt.  Long,  had  come  in  a 
few  days  before  the  cession.  Capt.  Quackenbush,  late  of  Norfolk,  Ya., 
was  then  a  midshipman  on  board  of  her.  The  Americans  were  very 
indignant.  They  had  their  guns  double-shotted  in  hopes  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  interfere,  but,  being  on  a  cruise,  could  not  go  out  of  their  way 
to  carry  the  news,  and  could  only  remain  neutral. 

"Lord  Paulet  would  thus  have  cruelly  prevented  the  King  from 
communicating  with  his  ambassadors,  who  were  abroad  successfully 
working  for  the  acknowledgment  of  his  independence,  hoping  to  com- 
mit the  home  Government  to  an  acceptance  of  this  ^  voluntary '  cession 
at  the  cannon's  mouth  before  the  other  side  of  the  story  could  be  pre- 
sented to  it.  His  young  lordship  and  Simpson  chuckled  over  the  suc- 
cess of  the  stroke  by  which  they  had,  as  they  supposed,  closed  every 
avenue  of  egress  for  Hawaiian  vessels,  and  secured  the  arrival  of  their 
own  dispatches  in  England  in  advance  of  every  other  version  of  the 
story.  Vankoe  shrewdness  was,  however,  too  much  for  his  lordship's 
plans. 

"  It  happened  that  the  King  had  chartered  his  own  yacht,  Hoikaika 
(Swift  Runner),  previously  to  the  cession,  to  an  American  house  for  a 
voyage  to  Mazathin  and  back.  Lord  Paulet,  anxious  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  only  creditable  craft  at  the  islands,  in  order  to  send  Simp- 
son as  his  bearer  of  dispatches  to  England  by  the  speediest  way,  and 
being  prevented,  by  its  charter,  from  seizing  the  vessel  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  American  house,  offered,  in  case  they  would  relinquish 
their  charter,  to  allow  them  to  send  an  agent  on  the  ship  to  attend  to 
their  business  on  the  coast,  and  to  bring  down  any  freight  on  the 
return  trip,  thereby  saving  them  the  whole  expense  of  the  charter. 
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<^It  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  communication  between 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  coast  was  very  infrequent,  depending 
on  merchant  ships  that  came  from  Boston  twice  a  year,  except  for 
occasional  chance  vessels. 

^'Lord  Paulet  rightly  conjectured  that  the  Yankee  merchants  would 
jump  at  the  offer  to  have  all  their  business  transacted  at  his  expense, 
but  he  little  dreamed  of  all  the  use  that  might  be  made  of  the  oppor- 
tunity he  was  giving  them. 

'^The  officers  of  the  Boston^  who  would  have  been  glad  of  an  excuse 
for  a  forcible  interference  with  his  lordship's  plans,  not  being  allowed 
that  pleasure,  consoled  themselves  by  giving  a  ball  on  board,  to  which 
the  officers  of  the  Carysfort  were  not  invited. 

<'I  was  then  a  young  merchant  in  Honolulu,  and  attended  the  ball 
with  many  other  of  the  American  residents.  At  its  height  I  was- 
quietly  invited  into  the  cabin  of  the -Boston,  where  I  found  Gapt.  Long, 
Dr.  Judd,  previously  a  prominent  American  missionary,  then  acting  as 
the  Kiiig^s  minister,  and  other  influential  citizens  and  warm  friends  of 
the  King.  Here  I  was  told  of  the  King's  desire  to  send  an  envoy  to 
England  to  present  his  protest  against  Lord  Paulet's  act  of  violence, 
and  his  answer  to  the  charges  against  him,  and  to  demand  the  restitu- 
tion of  his  sovereignty.  I  was  informed  also  of  the  opportunity  offered 
to  the  firm  of  Ladd  &  Go.  of  sending  a  messenger  to  the  coast  in  the 
yacht. 

"  Ladd  &  Co.,  who  were  warm  friends  of  the  island  Government,  had 
proposed  that  the  King  should  send  a  secret  ambassador,  in  the 
character  of  their  commercial  agent,  thus  turning  Lord  Paulet's  master- 
stroke  against  himself  in  the  neatest  possible  way. 

"  I  was  asked  if  I  would  go  in  this  double  capacity  of  ostensible  super- 
cargo and  actual  minister  plenii)otentiary. 

"Mr.  Charles  Brewer,  who  was  one  of  the  council,  a  noble-hearted 
man,  with  whom  I  was  about  associating  myself  in  business — now 
enjoying  a  green  old  age  in  Boston — not  only  gave  consent  to  my 
going,  but  agreed  to  advance  for  the  King  the  necessary  funds,  and 
take  his  pay  in  fire-wood,  all  of  the  King's  other  revenues  having  been 
cut  oft*. 

"  I  readily  accepted  the  commission.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Lord 
Poulet  had  rechristened  the  Haikaika  as  'Her  Majesty's  tender  Albertj^ 
and  was  fitting  her  out  with  all  possible  di8i)atch. 

"  The  King  and  his  premier,  a  princess  almost  equal  in  rank,  without 
whose  signature  none  of  his  acts  was  valid,  had  left  the  island  of  Oahii 
immediately  upon  the  cession,  and  in  sullen  dignity  of  despair  buried 
themselves  among  the  mountains  of  the  adjacent  island  of  Maui,  leaving 
Dr.  Judd,  his  minister,  to  represent  and  protect  his  interests — a  man 
of  indomitable  courage,  unusual  ability,  and  unflinching  devotion  to 
his  sovereign. 

"  Tliose  happy  isles  in  that  day  did  not  boast  a  lawyer.  My  creden- 
tials were  copied  verbatim,  except  necessary  variations,  from  the  old 
Blue  Book  containing  the  credentials  of  John  Adams  as  the  first  Amer- 
ican minist-er  to  England.  Mine  were  a  commission  as  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plentipotentiary  to  the  court  of  St.  James  from  the 
native  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,''  the  title  Kamehameha  was 
allowed  by  Lord  Paulet  to  retain,  with  some  half  dozen  other  blank 
commissions  signed  by  the  King  and  premier,  to  be  filled  out  by  myself 
for  other  countries  as  occasion  might  require.  These  were  rendered 
necessary  by  the  uu&ertainty  of  my  finding  the  King's  other  ambassi^ 
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diomj  Haalileo  and  EicLards,  with  whom,  in  case  I  did  find  them,  I 
was  to  associate  myseUl 

•<  Tlie  papers  were  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Jndd  and  a  confidential  clerk  at 
midnight,  in  the  royal  tomb  in  Honololn,  with  a  king's  coffin  for  a  table. 
So  secret  was  it  necessary  to  keep  the  transaction  that  even  this  clerk 
was  not  trusted  with  the  name  of  the  ambassador^  which  was  left  to  be 
.inserted  by  myself  after  I  had  sailed.  The  papers  prepared,  a  canoe 
with  picked  crew  of  !^nakas  was  dispatched  ftom  a  distant  x>oint  of 
the  island  to  summon  His  Majesty  and  his  suite  to  a  midnight  council. 
Grossing  the  boisterous  channel  in  this  frail  conveyance,  they  landed  at 
midnight  on  the  shores  of  Waikiki,  a  suburb  of  Honolulu,  and  in  its 
cocoanut  grove  my  credentials  received  the  signature  and  seal  of  the 
king  and  his  Kuhinanui — ^*-  great  minister  " — Kekauluohi,  the  ^^  Big- 
mouthed  Queen."  Then  the  King  and  his  attendants  returned  to  their 
mountains  without  Lord  Paulet  having  a  suspicion  that  they  had  ever 
left  them. 

^^The  American  consul  at  Honolulu  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity also  to  make  me  the  bearer  of  his  dispatches  to  Washington, 
with  details  of  the  cession,  which  would,  of  course,  have  momentous 
interest  to  tbe  American  Government,  and  the  protest  of  the  Ameri- 
can residents  against  the  act  of  Lord  Paulet." 

XVI.  Also  the  following  extracts  from  the  history  of  the 

HAWAIIAN    ISLANDS,  BY  JASiES    JACKSON    JARVES,  PUBLISHED   IN 
1846. 

"The  chiefs,  fully  sensible  of  their  political  wants,  sent,  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ards, in  1836,  to  the  United  States  to  procure  a  suitable  person  to  fill 
the  situation  of  legal  adviser  and  teacher  in  the  new  policy  circum- 
stances were  forcing  upon  them.  In  this  way  they  were  backed  by 
the  opinion  of  tbe  mission,  who,  desirous  of  preserving  themselves 
from  the  responsibility,  would  gladly  have  seen  it  in  able  and  disinter- 
ested hands.  The  wants  of  the  chiefs  were  fully  appreciated  by  the 
American  board,  but  nothing  was  effected.  Individuals  of  talent,  by 
the  time  they  have  .acquired  the  experience  suitable  for  such  a  post, 
which  in  its  real  effect  would  have  been  e([uivalent  to  the  supreme 
direction  of  public  affairs,  generally  have  fixed  themselves  in  permanent 
relations  at  home. 

*'  With  all  the  modern  favor  in  the  cause  of  missions,  and  the  very 
many  exe<»nent  discourses  yearly  uttered  from  pulpits,  we  rarely  see 
entire  disinterestedness  manifested  in  the  middle-aged — those  who  have 
known  the  world  and  tasted  its  goods,  however  prepared  they  may  be 
by  those  very  qualifications  for  the  posts  they  so  industriously  urge 
upon  others.  The  path  of  novelty,  enterprise,  and  benevolence  is  rarely 
filled  by  any  except  the  young  and  entliusiastic.  That  the  chiefs,  rely- 
ing on  the  philanthropy  of  any  experienced  public  man  to  have  com- 
plied with  their  request,  should  have  failed  is  what  might  reasonably 
have  been  anticipated.  A  young  nuui,  ambitious  of  the  influence  il 
not  of  the  actual  power  of  a  Peter  the  Great  or  an  Alfred,  on  a  petty 
scale,  might  readily  have  been  foun<l,  but  the  chiefs  were  suspicious  of 
youth.  Desiring  age  and  ex])erience,  they  should  have  offered  a  salary 
eciuivalent  to  some  of  the  highest  posts  in  the  United  States.  On  such 
a  contingency  few  objections  would  have  been  foun<i  unanswerable. 
The  path  of  duty  would  have  been  o])ened  to  many  blind  to  all  other 
considerations.  This  is  human  nature,  as  we  see  it  in  the  pulpit  and 
on  the  bench.     In  every  position  it  nnjuires  its  motive  jwwer. 

'*  It  is  said  Uiat  the  honorable  Theo.  L.  Frelingshuysen  was  invited 
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to  become  the  adviser  of  the  chiefs,  bat  declined.  At  all  events,  Mr. 
Eichards  was  wholly  unsuccessful.  On  his  return,  the  i>osition  of  the 
chiefs  being  none  the  less  embarrassing,  compelled  them  to  apply  to  the 
mission  for  aid.  Without  any  definite  action  of  their  body,  they  com- 
menced that  system  which  by  the  natural  course  of  events  has  led  to 
the  direct  employment  of  several  of  their  number — having  first  been 
disconnected  from  their  ranks — in  the  service  of  the  Government,  For- 
eigners  were  required  in  public  affairs.  The  chiefs  chose  those  on  whom 
they  could  most  rely,  and  whatever  may  have  been  their  errors  of  judg- 
ment, the  result  has  shown  that  they  were  not  mistaken  in  relying  upon 
their  zeal  and  fidelity;  and  it  may  be  well  be  doubted  whether,  at  that 
time,  the  Kingdom  furnished  men  more  suitable,  from  knowledge  and 
experience  with  the  people  and  foreigners  to  administer  to  its  wants* 
The  history  of  the  policy  they  adopted  will  be  traced  to  the  period  of 
its  present  development. 

*'  The  mission  and  their  seceders  were  united  in  their  views  to  build 
up  a  nation  of  Hawaiians  distinct  from  all  foreign  influence.  The  iol- 
lowing  resolutions,  taken  from  the  missionary  minutes  for  1838,  show 
the  just  views  entertained  at  this  date: 

^<  'l8t  Eesolvedj  That  though  the  system  of  government  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  has,  since  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Idholiho, 
been  greatly  improved  through  the  influence  of  Christianity,  and  the 
introduction  of  written  and  printed  laws  and  the  salutary  agency  of 
Christian  chiefs  has  proved  a  great  blessing  to  the  people;  still,  the 
system  is  so  very  imperfect  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  a  civil- 
ized and  virtuous  nation  as  to  render  it  of  great  importance  that  cor- 
rect views  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  rulers  and  subjects,  and  of  the 
principles  of  jurisprudence  and  political  economy,  should  be  held  up 
before  the  King  and  the  members  of  the  national  counciL 

"  '^^7  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  missionaries  to  teach  the 
doctrine  that  rulers  should  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God,  seeking 
the  best  good  of  their  nation,  demanding  no  more  of  subjects,  as  such, 
than  the  various  ends  of  the  Government  may  justly  require;  and  if 
church  members  among  them  violate  the  commands  of  God  they 
should  be  admonished  with  the  same  faithfulness  and  tenderness  in 
their  dependents. 

'*  ^3rd  Besolvedj  That  rulers  in  power  are  so  by  the  province  of  God, 
and  in  an  important  sense  by  the  will  or  consent  of  the  people,  and 
ought  not  to  resign  or  shrink  from  the  cares  and  responsibUities  of 
their  offices;  therefore,  teachers  of  religion  ought  carefully  to  guard 
the  subjects  against  contempt  for  the  authority  of  their  rulers,  or  any 
evasion  or  resistance  of  government  orders,  unless  they  plainly  set  at 
deliiiuce  the  commands  of  God. 

*'  '4th  Resolved,  That  the  resources  of  the  nation  are  at  is  own  disposal 
for  its  defense,  improvement,  and  perfection,  and  subjects  ought  to  be 
taught  to  feel  that  a  i)ortion  of  their  time  and  services,  their  property 
or  earnings,  may  rightfully  be  required  by  the  sovereign  or  national 
council  for  the  su]>p()rt  of  government  in  all  its  branches  and  depart- 
ments, and  that  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to  render  honor,  obedience,  fear, 
custom,  and  tribute  to  whom  they  are  due,  as  taught  in  the  13th  of 
Romans,  and  that  the  sin  of  disloyalty,  which  tends  to  confusion,  anar- 
chy, and  ruin,  deserves  reproof  as  really  and  as  promptly  as  that  of 
injustice  on  the  part  of  rulers  or  anv  other  violation  of  the  commands 
ofiJod.' 

^^  ''fth  Resolved,  That  rulers  should  be  allowed  to  do  what  they  will 
witii  theii-  own,  or  with  what  they  have  a  right  to  demand;  we  ought 
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to  eucoarage  the  security  of  the  right  of  sabjects  also  to  do  what  they 
will  with  their  own,  provided  they  render  to  Osesar  his  due.' 

**  <  6th  Resolvedj  That  mlers  ought  to  be  prompted  to  direct  their 
e£Forts  to  the  promotion  of  general  intelligence  and  virtue  as  a  grand 
means  of  removing  the  eiusting  evils  of  the  system,  gradually  defining 
and  limiting  by  equitable  laws  the  rights  and  duties  of  all  classes, 
that  thus  by  improving  rather  than  revolutionizing  the  Government, 
its  administration  may  become  abundantly  salutary,  and  the  heredi- 
tary rulers  receive  no  detriment  but  corresponding  advantage.' 

^^^7th  Resolved^  Thatto  remove  the  improvidence  and  imbecility  of  the 
people,  and  promote  the  industry,  wealth,  and  happiness  of  the  nation, 
it  is  tne  duty  of  the  mission  to  urge  mainly  the  motives  of  loyalty, 
patriotism,  social  kindness,  and  general  benevolence;  but,  while  on 
the  one  hand  he  should  not  condemn  their  artificial  wants,  ancient  or 
modem,  because  they  depend  on  fancy,  or  a  taste  not  refined,  he 
should,  on  the  other,  endeavor  to  encourage  and  multiply  such  as 
will  enlist  their  energies,  call  forth  ingenuity,  enterprise,  and  patient 
industry,  and  give  scope  for  enlarged  plans  of  profitable  exertion, 
which,  if  well  directed,  would  clothe  the  population  in  beautiful  cot- 
tons, fine  linen,  and  silk,  and  their  arable  fields  with  rich  and  various 
productions  suited  to  the  climate;  would  adorn  the  land  with  numer- 
ous comfortable,  substantial  habitations,  made  pleavsant  by  elegant 
furniture,  cabinets,  and  libraries;  with  permanent  and  well  endowed 
school  houses  and  seminaries, large,  commodious,  and  durable  churches, 
and  their  seas  and  harbors  with  ships  owned  by  natives  sufficient  to 
export  to  other  countries  annually  the  surplus  products  of  their  soil, 
which  may,  at  no  very  distant  period,  amount  to  millions. 

^^*'8th  Resolved^  That  we  deem  it  proper  for  members  of  this  mission 
to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  instructing  the  natives  into  the 
best  method  of  cultivating  their  lands,  and  of  raivSing  flocks  and  herds, 
and  of  turning  the  various  products  of  the  country  to  the  best  advan- 
tage for  the  maintenance  of  their  families,  the  8ui)i>ort  of  government 
and  of  schools,  and  the  institutions  of  the  gospel  and  its  ministers, 
at  home  and  abroad.'" 

"Mr.  Eichards  entered  upon  his  official  duties  by  delivering  to  the 
chiefs  a  course  of  lectures  on  political  economy  and  the  general  science 
of  government.  From  the  ideas  thus  derived,  based  ui)on  their  old 
forms,  a  constitution  was  drawn  up.  Although  greatly  limiting  their 
power,  the  chiefs  passed  it  nuanimously. 

"The  laws  of  the  Kingdom  were  carefully  revised  and  published.  In 
comparison  with  the  past  the  progress  of  the  nation  was  now  rapid. 
The  liberal  policy  of  other  nations,  and  whatever  of  their  forms  could 
with  propriety  be  here  transplanted,  were  embodied  in  the  new 
statutes,  but  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  feebleness  of  youth  of 
the  pe<)ple.  The  penal  code  was  greatly  improved;  primary  and  courts 
of  appeal  established;  the  jury  system  adopted.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  more  re{::ular  enforcement  of  debt — transmission  of  property, 
property  in  trust,  interest  in  accounts,  in  short  sufficient  was  done 
greatly  to  benefit  the  position  of  natives  and  foreigners.  Taxation  was 
rendered  more  e([ual  and  lighter.  Encouragement  was  protlered  to 
industry  and  to  the  increase  of  population.  An  enlightened  public- 
school  system  was  organized.  Their  laws,  imperfect  as  they  may  seem 
to  the  critical  eyes  of  a  superior  civilization,  were  yet  in  advance  of  the 
peox)le.  But  wherever  they  were  allowed  to  operate  fairly  and  system- 
atically much  good  was  effected,  and  they  served  to  prepare  the  way 
for  more  important  changes. 
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^<  The  people  were  tboronghly  convinced  that  the  immtmity  once  claimed 
by  chiefs  for  crimes  of  their  own  was  at  an  end  by  an  impartial  trial  by 
jury  of  one  of  that  class  in  1840  for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  He,  with 
an  accomplice,  were  both  brought  in  guilty,  and  suffered  the  fiill 
penalty  of  the  law,  death  by  hanging.  The  foreigners  also  began  to 
see  that  there  was  some  virtue  in  the  courts  by  a  fine  imposed  upon 
the  English  consul  for  riotous  conduct 

<<  On  his  way  to  England  Mr.  Oharlton  had  fallen  in  with  Lord  Gteorge 
Paulet,  commanding  H.  B.  M.  frigate  Carysfort^  and  by  his  representa- 
tions interested  his  lordship  in  his  views.  Simpson  had  also  sent 
dispatches  to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  which  induced  Bear- Admiral  Thomas 
to  order  the  Carysfort  to  Honolulu  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  matter.  She  arrived  on  the  10th  of  February,  1843,  before  the  sale  of 
Charlton's  property  had  taken  place.  Simpson  immediately  went  on 
board  to  concert  measures  with  Lord  George,  who,  from  his  entire  acqui- 
escence in  his  plans,  appears  to  have  been  wholly  won  over  at  this  inter- 
view to  sustain  them.  The  authorities  on  shore  suspected  there  was 
no  friendly  feeling  from  the  withholding  the  usual  salutes.  Mr.  Judd, 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  made  an  official  call  on  board,  but  was 
informed  he  could  not  be  received.  Visits  from  the  French  and  United 
States  consuls  were  similarly  declined.  Oapt.  Paulet  addressed  the 
governor,  iiifonning  him  that  he  wished  to  confer  with  the  King,  who 
was  then  absent. 

'*  The  King  arrived  from  Maui  on  the  16th,  and  on  the  next  day 
received  the  following  letter  and  demands  from  Lord  George  Paulet: 

"«H.  B.  M.'s  Ship  Carysfobt, 

« <  Oahu,  17th  February,  1843. 

"  *  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  this  day's  date,  which  I  have  too 
good  an  opinion  of  Your  Majesty  to  allow  me  to  believe  ever  emanated 
from  yourself,  but  from  your  ill-advisers,  I  have  to  state  that  I  shall 
hold  no  communication  whatever  with  Dr.  G.  P.  Judd,  who,  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  proved  to  me,  has  been  the  Punic  mover  in  the 
unlawful  proceedings  of  your  Government  against  British  subjects. 

^'^  As  you  have  refused  me  a  personal  interview  I  inclose  you  the 
d<Mnands  which  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  make  upon  your  Government, 
with  which  I  demand  a  compliance  at  or  before  4  o'clock  p.  m.  to-mor- 
row, Saturday;  otherwise  I  shall  be  obliged  to  tiike immediate  coercive 
steps  to  obtain  these  measures  for  my  countrymen. 

** '  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  ^lajesty-s  most  obedient,  humble  serv- 
ant, 

"  *  George  Paulet, 

"  ^Captain, 

"<rTis  Majesty  Kamehameha  III. 

^'^DemandH  made  h\i  the  Rujht  Honorable  Lord  George  Paulet,  captainj 
roiial  navy,  rommanding  If,  B.  M^s.  ship  Carynfort,  upon  the  King  of 

the  K!<andicich  Islands. 

*''  First.  The  immediate  removal,  by  public  advertisement, written  in 
the  native  and  English  languages,  and  signed  by  the  governor  of  this 
island  and  F.  W.  Thompson,  of  the  attachment  placed  upon  Mr.  Charl- 
tcm's  property;  the  restoration  of  the  land  taken  by  Government  for 
its  own  use,  and  really  a]>pertaining  to  Mr.  Charlton;  and  reparation 
or  the  hea^y  loss  to  which  Mr.  Charlton's  representatives  have  been 
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exposed  by  the  oppressive  and  m^jast  proceedings  of  the  Sandwich 
Idands  Oovernment 

<^  ^  Second.  The  immediate  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  Mr.  Simp- 
son to  perform  the  functions  delegated  to  him  by  Mr.  Charlton,  namely, 
those  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  acting  consul,  ontil  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure  be  known  upon  the  reasonableness  of  your  objections  to  him. 
The  acknowledgment  of  that  right  and  the  reparation  for  the  insult 
offered  to  Her  Majesty,  through  her  acting  representative,  to  be  made 
by  a  public  reception  of  his  commission  and  the  saluting  the  British 
flag  with  twenty-one  guns,  which  number  will  be  returned  by  Her 
Britannic  Majes^'s  ship  under  my  command. 

"'Third.  A  guaranty  that  no  British  subject  shall  in  future  be  sub- 

{'ected  to  imprisonment  in  fetters,  unless  he  is  accused  of  a  crime  which, 
)y  the  laws  of  England,  would  be  considered  felony. 

"  *  Fourth.  The  compliance  with  a  written  promise  given  by  King 
Kamehameha  to  Oapt.  Jones,  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Curocoa, 
that  a  new  and  fair  trial  would  be  granted  in  a  case  brought  by  Henry 
Skinner,  which  promise  has  been  evaded. 

"  *  Fifth.  The  immediate  adoption  of  firm  steps  to  arrange  the  matters 
in  dispute  between  British  subjects  and  natives  of  the  country,  or 
others  residing  here,  by  referring  these  cases  to  juries,  one-half  of  whom 
shall  be  British  subjects,  approved  by  the  consul,  and  all  of  whom 
shall  declare  on  oath  their  freedom  f^om  prejudgment  upon  or  interest 
in  the  cases  brought  before  them. 

" '  Sixth.  A  direct  communication  between  His  Majesty,  Kamehameha, 
and  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  acting  consul  for  the  immediate  settlement 
of  all  cases  of  grievances  and  complaint  on  the  part  of  British  subjects 
against  the  Sandwich  Island  Government. 

"  'Dated  on  board  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Cari/sfortj  at  Oahu, 
this  17th  day  of  February,  1843. 

"<  George  Paulet, 

" '  Captain.^ 

"Oapt.  Long,  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Boston,  then  in  port,  was  informed,  by 
letter,  at  midnifcht,  of  the  anticipated  attack  of  the  British  commander. 
In  the  morning  the  CaryHfort  was  el(?ared  for  action,  springs  put  on  her 
cables,  and  her  battery  brought  to  bear  upon  the  town.  The  English 
families  embarked  for  security  on  board  a  brig  in  the  outer  roads. 
The  Americans  and  other  foreigners,  having  but  short  notice,  piaffed 
their  funds  and  papers  on  board  the  Bostoyi  and  other  vessels,  intending 
to  retreat  to  them  with  their  families  in  case  of  actual  hostilities.  The 
town  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  The  dispositions  of  the  chiefs 
were  uncertain,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  rabble,  taking  advantage  of 
the  confusion,  might  pillage  the  place.  Excited  by  the  gross  injustice 
of  the  demands,  the  first  impulse  of  the.  King  and  his  council,  in  which 
they  were  sustained  by  the  indignant  feeling  of  the  entire  foreign  popu- 
lation excepting  the  few  who  sided  with  Sim])son,  were  for  energetic 
measures.    Arms  w(»re  procured  and  bodies  of  men  began  to  assemble. 

"The  common  natives,  unconscious  of  the  fatal  effects  of  disciplined 
gunnery,  ardently  desired  to  fight  the  ship.  Some  supposed  they 
might  overi)ower  lier  crew  by  numbers  in  boarding.  But  peaceful  coun- 
cils at  last  i)revailcd.  It  is  in  such  emergencies  that  the  real  influence 
of  the  mLssionaries  becomes  apparent.  The  natural  desire  of  chiefs 
and  foreigners  was  to  resist  at  all  hazards;  but  the  entire  indoctrina- 
tion of  the  mission,  animated  by  the  peaceful  principles  of  the  gospel, 
had  been  of  that  nature  that  depends  more  upon  the  sword  of  the 
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spirit  than  the  arm  of  flesh.  Desirous  of  avoiding  the  unhappy 
oonaeqaeuces  of  strife  and  bloodshed,  and  reljdDg,  through  providence, 
on  the  justice  of  the  nation's  cause,  and  the  magnanimity  of  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain,  they  counseled  peace.  Shortly  before  the  hour  of 
commencing  hostilities  had  arrived,  the  King  dispatched  a  letter  to 
the  Gary»port,  informing  Lord  George  Paulet  that  he  yielded  to  his 
demands,  under  protest,  and  had  appointed  Sir  George  Simpson  and 
William  Kichards  as  his  commissioners  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain 
to  settle  the  pending  difficulties. 

"His  Majesty  a])poiuted  February  20  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  to  receive 
Lord  George  and  the  vice-consul.  On  the  same  day  that  the  King 
notified  Lord  of  his  acquiescence  to  his  demands,  in  coi\junction  with 
the  premier  he  protested  against  his  acts  in  these  words : 

"^We,  Kamehameha  III,  King  of  all  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
Kckauluohi,  premier  thereof,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nations 
and  the  riglits  of  all  aggrieved  sovereigns  and  individuals,  do  hereby 
enter  our  solemn  act  of  protest  before  God,  the  world,  and  before  the 
Government  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Victoria,  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland : 

"  'Against  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  George  Paulet,  captain  of  Her  British 
Majesty's  ship  Oarys/ort^  now  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Honolulu,  for  all 
losses  and  damages  which  may  accrue  to  us  and  to  the  citizens  of  other 
countries  residing  under  our  dominion  and  sovereignty,  in  consequence 
of  the  unjust  demands  made  upon  us  this  day  by  the  said  Eight  Hon. 
Lord  George  Paulet,  enforced  by  a  threat  of  coercive  measures  and  an 
attack  upon  our  town  of  Honolulu  in  case  of  noncompliance  with  the 
same  within  a  period  of  nineteen  hours,  thereby  interfering  with  our 
laws,  endangering  the  good  order  of  society,  and  requiring  of  us  what 
no  power  has  a  right  to  exact  of  another  with  whom  they  are  on  terms 
of  peace  and  amity. 

*' '  And  we  do  solemnly  protest  and  declare  that  we,  the  sovereign 
authority  of  these  islands,  are  injured,  grieved,  abused,  and  damaged 
by  this  act  of  the  said  Eight  Hon.  Lord  George  Paulet,  and  we  hereby 
enter  our  solemn  appeal  unto  the  Government  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty,  represented  by  him,  for  redress,  for  justification,  and  for  repay- 
ment of  all  said  losses,  damages,  and  payments  which  may  in  conse- 
quence accrue  unto  us,  or  unto  the  citizens  of  other  countries  living 
under  cmr  jurisdiction.' 

''  ^On  the  20th  the  King  and  premier  visited  the  Garysfoot  and  were 
received  with  royal  honors.  This  courtesy,  however,  was  but  a  prelude 
to  a  iurther  series  of  demands  rendered  necessary  to  accomx>lish  Simp- 
son's aim,  by  the  unexpected  compliance  of  the  King  with  the  first. 
These  were  brought  forward  at  an  interview  on  the  following  day.  The 
total  amount  demanded  in  money  was  $I17,i^0.89.  The  character  of 
these  claims,  and  the  object  of  the  i)arties,  may  be  gathered  from  a 
brief  notice  of  the  lirst  brought  forward.  This  was  in  favor  of  a  Mr. 
Skinner,  a  connection  of  Mr.  Charlton's.  Indemnification  to  the 
amount  of  $3,000  was  demanded  for  him  on  the  alleged  ground  of  hav- 
ing: lost  the  interest  and  profits  on  $10,000  unemployed  for  four  months, 
which  he  had  reserved  to  purchase  the  property  of  Mr.  Charlton,  if 
sold  on  execution.  The  arrival  of  the  Carysfoot  had  stopped  the  sale, 
and  he  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  thus  employing  his  funds.'  (pp. 
1()1,  1012,  and  103.) 

'^^lilth. — A  meeting  having  been  arranged  for  10  o'clock  a.  ni.,  the 
King  requested  me  to  visit  Lord  George  and  say  to  him  that  he  could 
bear  this  course  no  longer;  he  would  give  up  and  let  them  do  as  they 
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pleMed,  etc.  I  accordingly  met  Lord  George  and  Simpson  in  the 
Btreet,  coming  to  the  meeting;  said  I  had  a  message  from  the  King, 
that  he  was  sick.  I  went  with  them  to  the  consular  office*  where  I  was 
left  alone  with  Simpson.  I  said,  the  King  feels  himself  oppressed, 
broken  down,  mined,  and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  a  dead  man;  that 
he  had  been  up  all  night  and  was  sick;  that  he  had  determined  to  give 
up:  that  if  he,  Simpson,  persisted  in  his  present  course  ruin  would 
follow;  that  the  King  could  not  undo  by  his  own  act  the  action  of  the 
courts  and  enforce  these  claims  without  time  to  modify  the  laws.  I 
begged  him  to  desist  and  give  time  to  modity  the  laws  and  act  with 
consistency.  He  would  allow  juries  to  be  composed  of  half  English  in 
case  their  interests  were  concerned. 

<^  ^  The  Dominis  case  had  been  disposed  of  according  to  the  King^s 
written  promise  to  Oapt  Jones.  Moreover,  since  that  time,  the 
parties  had  settled  by  amicable  arbitration.  That  to  require  all  the 
late  decisions  of  the  legally  organized  courts  to  be  set  aside  by  the  act 
of  the  King  would  be  illegal  and  oppressive  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Simp- 
son, and  decidedly  oppressive  on  the  part  of  the  King,  and  would 
justly  involve  him  both  with  Americans  and  French,  etc.  Simp- 
son replied  that  the  English  had  been  treated  harshly,  and  conse- 
quently the  Government  must  suffer.    His  course  could  not  be  altered. 

"*Went  with  Lord  George  and  Simpson  to  the  council;  acted  as 
spokesman.  Eeiteratcd  the  above,  and  added  the  King  was  determined 
to  hold  out  no  longer;  do  what  you  like,  take  the  islands,  but  do  not 
force  him  to  acts  of  injustice;  it  would  be  cruel  in  the  extreme,  better 
take  all.  Lord  George  replied  that  his  demands  were  not  unjust;  he 
acted  on  the  best  information  and  testimony.  I  said,  I  know  that  you 
think  so  but  I  assure  you  that  such  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  King  remarked  that  he  did  not  think  that  his  Government 
had  done  wrong.  I  said,  we  must  be  heard;  your  information  is  incor- 
rect; we  ai)pe£d  to  Great  Britain;  take  the  islands,  we  will  yet  have 
justice.  Lord  George  replied  that  he  did  not  come  to  take  the  islands. 
I  said,  you  had  better  do  it  than  pursue  these  subjects  further  in  this 
manner.  He  or  Simpson  said  that  they  could  only  act  on  a  request  of 
the  King,  and  it  must  be  in  writing.  Said  I,  let  all  proceedings  be 
stopped;  let  the  Government  have  time  to  reflect,  and  I  think  they  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  for  you  to  take  the  Government 
of  the  islands  than  to  go  any  further.  But  we  must  have  time;  you 
drive  the  King  to  distraction,  and  I  fear  that  he  will  cede  the  islands 
to  Prance,  as  he  has  been  invited  to  do.  Simpson  said  he  would  not 
allow  much  delay.  Lord  George  said,  two  or  three  days  and  no  more. 
Simpson  said,  to -morrow  noon,  and  if  it  was  not  done,  he  should  expect 
the  Dominis  case  to  be  tried  on  Saturday.  I  observed  that  the  time 
was  too  short;  Monday  then  at  the  furthest.  We  went  into  certain 
explanations  as  to  manner  of  doing  the  thing,  and  I  wrote  down  in 
pencil  the  following: 

" '  In  consequence  of  the  difficulties  in  which  the  Sandwich  Islands 
are  involved,  and  the  impossibility  of  complying  with  the  demands  nuide 
by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  representative  in  the  form  in  which  they 
are  i)resented,  we  cede  I  the  Government  of]  our  islands  to  Lord  George 
Paulet,  etc.,  for  the  time  being,  subject  to  any  arrangements  that 
may  have  been  entered  into  with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  and 
until  intelligence  shall  have  been  received,  and  in  case  no  arrangement 
shall  have  been  made  previcms  to  date,  subject  to  the  decision  ot'  Uer 
Majesty's  Government  on  conference  with  the  ministers  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  Government,  after  a  full  report  of  our  aflairs  shall  have 
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been  represented  to  Great  Britain;  and  in  case  the  ministers  are 
rejected  by  Her  Britannic  Mi^esty,  then  subject  to  an^  arrangeinentu 
which  may  be  entered  into. 

<<  <  Simpson  took  the  paper  and  walked  in  the  veranda  with  Lord 
George,  and,  returning,  said  that  would  do;  he  would  make  a  copy  with 
very  few  verbal  alterations. 

'^  <  It  was  arranged  that  the  chiefs  should  have  ah  opportunity  to 
consider  these  things,  and  an  answer  to  be  given  to-morrow  noon.  Lord 
George  and  Simpson  left.  King  and  Auhea  sat  with  astonishment  and 
misery.  Discussed  awhile  in  council,  when  I  lefb  them  in  order  to  take 
«ome  refreshment.  When  I  returned  I  found  them  anxious  to  gain 
further  information.  The  subject  of  ceding  to  France  and  the  United 
States  was  a  ray  of  hope  which  seemed  to  gleam  across  their  dark  path, 
but  they  foresaw  that  under  such  circumstances  they  would  still  have 
this  fury — Simpson — to  deal  with  until  the  French  took  possession, 
and  he  would  doubtless  involve  them  in  more  trouble,  and  their  cause 
become  too  bad  to  admit  of  justification.  France  is  still  acting  a  hos- 
tile part  towards  them.  Charlton  and  Simpson  are  their  enemies,  but 
England  is  their  friend. 

<^<To  England  they  look  up  with  the  most  filial  affections.  France 
is  picking  a  quarrel  with  them  now,  and  complaints  are  now  in  existence 
which  will  make  more  trouble.  If  the  claims  of  Simpson  are  allowed 
the  laws  will  suffer  and  the  nation  be  weakened  so  much  that  France 
will  leave  them  nothing.  England  can  defend  them  from  France^  and 
to  cede  to  France  would  be  to  say  England  had  no  right  here,  which  is 
to  the. Government  more  than  doubtful,  reckoning  right  as  the  nations 
do.    This  might  be  considered  an  act  of  treachery. 

*'^  <  May  be  that  their  independence  is  secured  already.  If  so,  a  forcible 
possession  on  the  part  of  either  would  annul  it.  A  cession  would  not 
if  made  with  provisos. 

"In  the  evening  I  went  for  Lord  George,  who,  together  with  Simpson 
and  Dr.  Booke,  came.  Begulated  a  few  points  respecting  the  course  he 
should  pursue  in  case  he  took  possession.  Informed  them  that  we  should 
take  every  possible  step  to  justify  the  Government  and  get  back  the 
islands,  and  he  demanded  a  pledge  that  such  exertions  be  not  considered 
an  act  of  hostility  to  them. 

'"It  was  agreed  that  a  decision  should  be  made  by  12  o'clock  on  the 
25th.  Lord  George  went  away.  Every  possible  view  of  the  case  was 
taken  up  by  the  council,  and  the  result  seemed  to  be  to  give  up  the  islands 
on  the  terms  proposed. 

"^25th.  The  King  sent  for  me  before  breakfast  Wished  to  know 
what  I  thought  of  the  old  proposition  of  ceding  to  France  and  the 
United  States.  I  said  I  feared  it  would  involve  the  Government  in 
great  trouble.  The  French  admiral  would  soon  be  here  and  take  pos- 
session, which  would  excite  hostility  between  Catholics  and  Protes* 
tants;  meanwhile  Simpson  would  continue  his  course  of  conduct,  and 
tlie  difidculties  would  become  inextricable.  Give  yourself  into  the  arms 
of  Great  Britain,  trust  to  the  generosity  of  that  great  and  good  nation, 
you  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  intervention  of  France  for  the  acynst- 
ment  of  difficulties  and  the  security  of  your  independence.  Let  them 
take  }>ossession,  and  then  you  can  represent  your  case  in  ftdl.  Lord 
George  called.  I  informed  him  that  the  matter  was  nearly  decided. 
One  of  the  propositions  that  came  from  me  was  waived,  viz,  that  a 
commission  be  appointed  to  adjust  the  claims  of  British  subjects. 

"  'Dudoit  called  and  many  others.  Every  argument  used  to  induce 
the  King  to  cede  to  France  and  the  United  States.    Sat  down  to  put 
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the  docnments  into  form.  The  King  proposed  to  make  a  speech.  I 
wd  tiiey  could  make  that  ont  among  themselves,  which  they  did. 
Deed  of  cession  being  ready,  the  chiefs  came  in  and  it  was  read.  Sorrow 
and  distress  marked  every  countenance.  I  was  asked  to  pray.  During 
prayer  sighs  suppressed  were  ofben  heard.  I  committed  the  case  to 
Ood,  imploring  His  blessing  on  the  step  about  to  be  taken  as  the  only 
peaceful  alternative  for  the  nation,  etc.  When  I  rose  not  an  individusJ 
left  his  knees  for  a  full  minute,  and  then  I  saw  that  tears  had  come  to  their 
reliefl  They  sat  in  silence  for  a  moment  when  the  King  arose,  and  with 
a  firm  step  seized  a  pen  and  subscribed  his  name.  '^  Let  it  go,"  said  he, 
'^  if  I  get  help  I  get  it,  if  not,  let  it  go ;  I  can  do  no  more."  The  premier 
then  Mded  her  signature.'  (Extract  from  a  journal  kept  by  Mr.  Judd, 
who  was  minister  of  the  King  to  conduct  negotiations  with  Lord  Greorge 
Panlet,  pp.  164, 165,  and  166.) 

'^Having  decided  upon  a  provisional  cession  of  his  dominions  to  Great 
Britain,  the  King  announced  the  event  to  his  subjects  in  a  touching 
proclamation: 

<<  ^  Where  are  you,  chiefs,  people,  and  conmions  from  my  ancestors,  and 
people  from  foreign  lands  t 

"^  Hear  ye !  I  make  known  to  you  that  I  am  in  perplexity  by  reason 
of  difficulties  into  which  I  have  been  brought  without  cause;  there- 
fore, I  have  given  away  the  life  of  our  land,  hear  ye!  But  my  rule 
over  you,  my  people,  and  your  privileges,  will  continue,  for  I  have  hope 
that  the  life  of  the  land  will  be  restored  when  my  conduct  is  justified. 

^^Done  at  Honolulu,  Oahu,  this  25th  day  of  February,  1843. 

^'Kamehameha  III. 
^'Kekauluoki.' 


**  On  the  28th  of  November,  the  Hawaiian  commissioners  obtained 
firom  the  governments  of  France  and  England  a  joint  declaration  to 
the  effect  that — 

"  ^  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  existence  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  of  a  government  capa- 
ble of  providing  for  the  regularity  of  its  relations  with  foreign  nations, 
have  thought  it  right  to  engage  reciprocally  to  consider  the  Sandwich 
Islands  as  an  independent  state,  and  never  to  take  possession,  neither 
directly  nor  under  the  title  of  protectorate,  nor  under  any  other  form, 
of  any  part  of  the  territory  of  which  they  are  composed. 

"*The  undersigned.  Her  Majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  for  for- 
ei^  affairs,  and  the  ambassador  extraordinary  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  French  at  the  court  of  London,  being  furnished  with  the 
necessary  powers,  hereby  declare  in  consequence  that  their  said  majes- 
ties take  reciprocally  that  engagement. 

<*<  In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  have  signed  the  present  decla- 
ration, and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

^<  ^Done  in  duplicate,  at  London,  the  28th  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1843« 


"  'Aberdeen. 
"*St.  Aulaiee. 


L.  s. 

L.  S. 


**  This  solemn  engagement  on  the  part  of  these  two  powers  was  the  li  nal 
act  by  which  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  was  admitted  within  tlie  pale  of 
civilized  nations." 

<^No  measure  tends  more  to  consolidate  and  render  a  nation  prosper- 
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0U8  and  respectable  than  a  sound  and  jndicioiis  code  of  laws.  The 
chiefs  were  early  aware  of  their  deficiency,  and  as  soon  as  their  new 
legislative  forms  came  into  operation  proposed  to  execute  the  task; 
under  any  circumstances  a  difficult  one;  but  in  those  of  their  Kingdom 
doubly  so  from  the  mixed  population,  foreign  and  native,  that  they 
were  called  to  govern.  The  first  volume  of  statute  laws  was  issued  in 
1846. 

''The  departments  ore  subdivided  into  numerous  bureaus,  compris- 
ing the  duties  enumerated  under  their  several  heads.  By  this  system 
the  business  of  government  and  its  machinery  have  become  methodized 
on  a  simple  and  not  expensive  scale,  for  although  the  subdivisions  are 
numerous,  yet  one  clerk  suffices  for  many.  The  judiciary  act  and  tlie 
criminal  code,  on  the  new  basis,  are  not  yet  completed.  As  in  every 
other  step  forward  which  the  Hawaiian  nation  has  taken,  unwar- 
rantable abuse  and  unreasonable  cavil  have  been  showered  upon  it  for 
this,  chiefly  upon  the  specious  pretense  that  the  system  was  too  cum- 
bersome and  altogether  beyond  its  growth.  An  impartial  examination 
will  doubtless  detect  points  which  can  be  amended  with  benefit;  this 
is  to  be  expected,  and  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  is  rather  experi- 
mentative  than  final,  to  feel  their  way  as  it  were  to  a  code  simple  and 
efiective.  But  to  do  this  experience  must  be  acquired  in  legislation 
and  the  practical  operation  of  laws.  In  the  transition  of  the  nation, 
with  its  rapid  growth  from  foreign  sources,  it  has  been  found  that  there 
has  been  felt  a  want  rather  than  an  overplus  of  system.  The  machinery 
of  government,  being  of  a  liberal  and  constitutional  character,  provides 
in  itself  for  checks  on  excess  and  remedies  for  evils.  If  'let  alone'  by 
foreign  powers,  there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  Hawaiian  legislation 
will  in  no  whit  in  character  be  behind  that  of  numerous  new  countries, 
oti'shoots  of  the  old,  now  budding  into  existence  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific. 

"  The  executive  government  was  constructed  as  follows: 

"'His  Majesty  King  Kamehameha  III. 

^^  ^Cabinet  council  created  October  29 ^  1645, — His  highness,  Keoni 
Ana,*  premier  and  minister  of  the  interior;  E.  C.  Wyllie,  minister  for- 
eign affairs;  G.  P.  Judd,  minister  of  finance;  William  Bichards,  min- 
ister of  instruction ;  John  Bicord,  attorney-general. 

"  'Xohles. — M.  Kehauonohi;  A.Keliiahonni,  chamberlain;  Keoni  Ana, 
premier;  Alapai;  A;  Paki,  judge  of  supreme  court;  Konia;  I.  Kaeo, 
judge  of  supreme  court;  lona,  judge  of  supreme  court^  Paulo  Kanoa; 
Namauu;  M.  Kekuanaoa,  governor  of  Oahu;  W.  P.  Leleiohoku,  gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii;  Buta;  Keohokalole;  G.  Kanaina,  judge  of  supreme* 
court;  loane  li,  guardian  of  young  chiefs;  lona  Piikoi;  Beniki  Nami^ 
keha;  K.  Kapaakea;  James  Young  Kauehoa,  t  governor  of  Maui.' 

"The  govemers  are  honorary  members  of  the  privy  counciL 

"  Besides  the  4  cabinet  officers  of  foreign  birth,  there  are  5  Americans 
and  4  Englishmen,  naturalized  subjects,  commissioned  as  judges  in 
foreign  cases,  collectors,  director  of  Government  press,  heads  of  bureaus, 
etc.  In  addition  to  these  are  a  number  of  clerks  transiently  employed, 
and  offiiters  connected  with  the  several  depai*tments,  who  depend  npon 
fees  for  their  recompense. 

"  In  no  one  respect  have  the  Government  shown  more  laudable  zeal 
than  in  educating  the  young  chiefs,  who,  by  birth,  are  destined  to  fill 
important  posts.    For  the  purpose  of  bestowing  upon  them  a  solid  and 


*  Son  of  Mr.  Younjj,  Kamehameha'H  favorite. 

t  Sou  of  Kamcbumeha's  favorite,  Mr.  Young,  of  the  EXenora^  who  landed  in  1790 
uid  died  in  1835  at  the  advauced  age  of  93  years,  highly  respected  by  all  oltwaii. 
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practical  edncation  in  the  English  language,  embracing  net  only  the 
QBiial  studies  pursued  in  the  better  class  of  Reminaries  in  the  United 
States,  but  to  engraft  in  their  minds  the  habits,  thoughts,  moral  and 
domestic  education  which  children  of  their  age  and  circumstances 
leeeiye  in  civilized  countries,  in  1839  they  were  taken  from  their  native 
parents  and  out  of  the  sphere  of  mere  Hawaiian  influences  and  incor- 
porated into  a  boarding  school,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cooke,  teachers  of  the  American  mission.  During  the  seven  years  the 
school  has  been  established  their  progress  has  been  rapid,  and  they 
are  now  versed  in  the  common  branches  of  an  English  education,  besides 
being  practically  acquainted  with  the  tastes,  household  economy,  and 
habits  of  refined  domestic  life.  The  annual  expense  of  the  school  is 
now  about  $5^000.    The  number  of  scholars  15. 

<'^  Moses  Kaikioewa,  son  of  Kekuanaoa  and  Kinau,  bom  July  20, 
1829,  expectant  governor  of  Kauai. 

«<Lota  Kamehameha,  son  of  Kekuanaoa  and  Kinau,  born  December 
11, 1830;  expectant  governor  of  Maui. 

<<  ^Alexander  Liholiho,  son  of  Kehuanaoa  and  Kinau,  bom  February 
9|  1834,  heir  apparant,  by  adoption,  of  the  King. 

^<^ Victoria  Kamamalu,  daughter  of  Kehuanaoa  and  Kinau,  bom 
Kovember  1, 1838,  premier  by  birth. 

<^^  William  C.  Lunalilo,  son  of  Kanaina  and  Kehauluohi,  born  Janu- 
ary 1,  1836. 

^^  *  Bemice  Pauahi,  daughter  of  Paki  and  Konia,  born  December  19, 
1831. 

^^Jane  Loeau,  daughter  of  Kalaniulumokee  and  Liliha,  bom  1828. 

"^Elizabeth  Kekaniau.  daughter  of  Laanui,  born  September  11, 1834. 

***Emma  Rooke,  daugliter  of  Fanny  Young,*  born  January  2,  1836. 

***  Peter  Young  Kaeo,  son  of  Kaeo  and  Lahilq^ii,*  born  March  4, 1836. 

^^  <  James  Kaliokalani,  son  of  Paakea  and  Keoliokalole,  bom  May  29, 
1835. 

"*  David  Kalakaua,  son  of  Paakea  and  Keoliokalole,  bom  Kovember 
16,  1836. 

"*Lydia  Makaeha,  daughter  of  Paakea  and  KeohokaJole,  born  Se]> 
tember  2, 1838. 

"*Mary  Paaaina. 

«*Kinau  Pitt,  son  of  W.  Pitt  Kalaimokee.' 

"  The  rapid  progress  of  the  Ilawaiian  group  in  commercial  impor- 
tance is  best  illustrated  by  their  commercial  statistics  both  before  the 
organization  of  their  i)reseiit  Government  and  since,  when  under 
improved  auspices  their  value  has  more  rapidly  developed.  The 
faculties  which  they  aflbrded  tlie  American  vessels  engaged  in  the 
lucrative  Northwest  fur  trade,  to  which  was  soon  added  the  equally 
profitable  one  of  sandal  wood,  gave  them  such  good  repute  that  pre- 
vious to  1820  the  hardy  whale  fishers  resorted  to  them  for  recruits  and 
men.  As  early  as  1823,  from  40  to  60  whale  ships,  mostly  American, 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  harbor  of  Honolulu  at  one  time. 

"  From  January,  1836,  to  December  31,  ,1841,  358  vessels  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  of  which  four  fifths  were  whalers,  touched  at 
Honolulu;  an  average  of  71|^  annually,  besides  17  men-of-war.  Of 
English  vessels  during  the  same  period  there  were  82  and  9  men-of- 
war.  Those  of  France  and  other  nations  numbered  not  over  20.  The 
average  annual  imports  for  those  years  were  to  the  value  of  $365,854, 
one-half  of  which  were  American  goods,  one-quaiter  Chinese  and  Oali- 

*  Daughters  of  John  Young. 
S.  Doc.  231,  pt  6 33 
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fornian,  and  the  rernainder  from  England,  Mexico,  Ghfle,  and  Sther 
sources. 

"Four  newspapers  in  the  Hawaiian  tongue  have  been  sustained  by 
the  missionaries.  The  first,  Lama  Hawaii,  was  commenced  in  1833. 
The  present  Ka  Elele,  besides  much  religious  matter,  gives  a  summary 
of  general  news,  publishes  Government  notices,  and  affords  scope  for 
the  literary  effortis  of  the  natives  themselves,  some  of  whom  manifest 
respectable  powers  of  thought  and  composition. 

"It  is  computed  that  70,000  of  the  population  have  learned  to  read 
and  65,444,000  printed  pages  have  been  issued  from  the  mission  press, 
embracing,  among  other  works,  two  complete  editions,  of  10,000  each, 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  three  of  the  New  Testament,  amonnting  to 
30,000  copies,  Worcesters  Sacred  Geography,  Universal  Geography, 
Geographical  Questions,  Scripture  Chronology  and  History,  Animals 
of  the  Earth,  with  a  chart,  History  of  Beasts,  Hawaiian  History, 
Church  History,  Mathematics,  embracing  Geometry,  Trigonometry, 
Mensuration,  Surveying  and  Navigation,  Oolburn's  Algebra,  Anatomy. 
Wayland's  Moral  Philosophy,  Colbum's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Tract 
on  Astronomy,  Maps  of  Universal  Geography,  and  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

<^The  works  published  have  been  altogether  of  a  devotional  or  edu- 
cational class.  More  interest  would  have  been  awakened  could  some 
others  of  a  less  grave  and  more  historic  character  have  been  included." 

^<A  moral  sentiment,  founded  more  upon  a  classification  of  certain 
actions,  either  as  evil  or  as  good,  and  their  attendant  punishments  or 
rewards  than  upon  any  definite  ideas  of  sin  and  virtue  considered  in 
their  relations  to  moral  purity  and  the  love  of  the  Father,  pervades  the 
nation.  With  the  more  enlightened  something  superior  to  this  pre- 
vails. Consequently,  as  in  older  Christianized  communities,  a  man 
CDJoys  respect  in  proportion  to  his  moral  qualifications.  Vice  is  con- 
demned and  virtue  applauded.  Many,  of  course,  are  to  be  found  more 
fond  of  a  good  name  than  of  the  means  necessary  for  its  attainment. 
Publicly  they  are  one  being,  privately  another. 

"  The  very  fact  of  the  necessity  of  the  deception  shows  a  great  advance- 
ment in  moral  sentiment  since  the  days  of  Liholiho,  and  instead  of  being 
considered  a  reproach  to  the  missionaries  should  be  hailed  as  a  favorable 
symptom  of  their  labors,  the  dawn  of  further  improvement.  In  human- 
ity, care  for  the  sick  and  aged,  their  domestic  relations,  honesty,  tem- 
perance, and  systematic  industry  there  has  been  great  advancement. 
From  a  warlike,  treacherous,  and  cruel  people  they  have  become  nuld, 
tractable,  and  desirous  of  knowledge.  The  intelligent  observer  will 
find  much  in  their  present  character  to  gratify  him  and  more  to  sur- 
prise when  he  contrasts  them  with  what  they  were  but  a  score  of  years 
since.  But  he  who  goes  among  them,  his  imagination  picturing  a 
nation  changed  from  brutal  savages,  by  the  spirit  of  God,  to  guileless 
Christians,  worshiping  Jehovah  in  all  the  innocence  and  strength  of  a 
first  love,  their  family  altars  emblems  of  purity  and  happiness,  their 
congregations  simple  and  sincere,  and  their  dispositions  and  deport- 
ment refined  to  the  high  standard  of  Christian  excellence  in  his  own 
country,  will  be  sadly  disapi)ointed. 

'^It  is  still  difilcult  to  make  the  natives  understand  the  natoreof 
truth.  They  have  been  so  accustomed,  from  their  earliest  years,  to 
habits  of  deception,  that  with  very  many,  perhaps  the  majority,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  other  sensation  arises  from  the  detection  of  a 
falsehood  than  mortification  at  being  discovered.    In  no  other  point 
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thqr  more  obtnse,  bnt  this  moral  bluntness  is  gradually  irsaring 
away.  Licentioasness  is  a  chief  vice  of  the  nation;  not  that  they  are 
BMiim  worse  in  this  respect  than  nations  generally  residing  within  the 
toopics,  but  it  continues  to  be  their  most  prominent  trait.  A  few  years 
agOy  in  its  protean  forms,  it  was  common  to  aU,  and  as  undisguised  as 
tfie  light  of  day.  Kow  it  hides  its  head,  and  seeks  a  new  garment  to 
ocmocAl  its  foul  markings.  The  following  table  of  crime  for  Oahu  will 
serve  to  show  the  proportion  of  other  offenses  to  those  of  sensuality. 
It  is  ta^en  from  the  Knma  Hawaii,  of  January  16, 1839,  a  native  paper, 
bat  the  i>eriod  embraced  in  the  report  is  not  given.  And  it  should  be 
zeooUected  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  latter  offenses  are  ever 
detected  or  exposed.  A  number  of  foreigners  are  embraced  in  the  Ust, 
eliiefly  for  riot,  mutiny,  and  desertion. 

Offen§e$, 

XaiiBUngliter 4 

Thefk 4S 

Riot 82 

False  witness 48 

Desertion 80 

Mutiny... 15 

flodnction 18 

Lewdness 81 

Adnltery 246 

Total 622 

'^Another  table  of  purely  native  cases  for  Honolulu,  taken  from  the 
records  of  the  inferior  court'  from  January  1, 1846,  to  December  4, 
of  the  same  year,  gives  the  following  striking  result: 


Offense. 


Adultery,  fornication  . . . 

Theft 

Gambling 

Desecration  of  Sabbath . 

BerUing  langnaji^e 

Heathenish  practices  . . . 

Assanlt  and  battery 

Dmnkenness 

Forions  riding 

Bape 

Interference  with  police 

Street  walking 

Slander 

Passinf^  false  coin 

Desertion  of  husband . . . 


Total 


Men. 


126 

43 

35 

20 

12 

3 

7 

6 

6 

2 

3 


1 
1 


275 


Women. 


127 
3 
3 
8 
2 
1 
1 


152 


TotaL 


25£ 

a 

38 

88 

14 

4 

8 
6 
6 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 
3 


427 


"The  above  table  shows  a  conviction  of  427  cases  out  of  a  population 
of  about  9,000.  To  these  should  be  added  121  others,  tried  before  the 
police  court,  making  in  all  rather  more  than  600  cases  for  1846.  Of  the 
121,  38  were  for  licentiousness  and  43  for  stealing.  But  few  occur  for 
fighting,  the  Hawaiians  being  a  very  peaceable  people.  A  great  deal 
of  petty  thieving  exists,  particularly  towards  foreignera  to  steal  from 
whom  is  not  viewed  so  disreputable  as  from  themselves.  The  standard 
of  morality,  it  will  be  seen,  is  low,  particularly  sunong  the  men;  but 
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crimes  arc  rare.    There  have  been  bat  five  executions  for  three  mnrderfl 
for  ten  years. 

<<  It  is  incontrovertible  that  there  yet  exists  in  the  nation  a  large 
body  of  people  who  are  equally  disposed  to  religious  rites,  or  to  acts  of 
a  different  character,  as  may  be  most  accordant  to  the  taste  of  those 
whom  they  wish  to  gratify.  Another  generation  must  arise,  with  bet- 
ter homes  and  more  civil  and  religious  advantages,  before  the  habits 
of  the  old  are  sufficiently  eradicated.  While  evidence  for  the  more 
favorable  view  of  missionary  labor,  to  a  partial  investigator,  appears 
conclnsive,  ample  grounds  for  the  opposite  opinion  exists.  The  truth 
lies  in  neither  extreme.  The  friends  of  humanity  have  just  cause  to 
be  grateful  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished,  and  should  labor 
earnestly  that  the  remaining  dark  spots  may  be  wholly  effaced.'' 

<<  The  government  of  the  Kingdom  is  essentially  Ohnstian.  Founded 
upon  missionary  teaching,  it  derives  its  principles  and  objects  from 
gospel  ethics.  Under  its  influence,  the  desi)otism  of  the  chiefs  over 
life  and  property  has  been  abolished  and  the  nation  inviticd  to  lay 
hold  of  its  rights  in  both.  Laws  favorable  to  virtue,  industry,  and 
increase  of  population  have  been  enacted.  Families  having  3  children 
of  their  own  are  freed  from  taxation;  those  having  more  are  rewarded 
by  gifts  of  lands.  The  natives  are  encouraged  to  secure  allodial  titles 
by  a  remission  of  all  taxes  on  such  for  twenty  years.  Taxation  is  light- 
ened and  made  stimulative  to  honest  industry.  The  present  laws  are 
equitable  and  protective.  Justice  is  fairly  administer^  and  the  sound- 
est princii)les  of  classical  and  modern  law  have  become  the  professed 
guides  of  the  courts. 

^^  Commerce  has  brought  among  the  nation  many  foreigners,  in  every 
way  an  advantage  to  the  morals  and  entei^prise  of  the  natives.  Scat- 
tered throughout  the  group  they  provide  them,  almost  at  the  very  doors 
of  their  huts,  with  ample  supplies  of  foreign  goods  of  all  descriptions 
at  fair  prices,  receiving  in  return  the  avails  of  native  labor.  They  have 
furnished  them  with  cattle  and  the  vegetable  products  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  introduced  the  arts,  trades,  and  professions  of  civilized  life. 
The  examples  and  encouragements  of  civilized  households  are  thus 
brought  to  their  very  thresholds.  They  have  given  a  value  to  the  time 
of  the  native  by  creating  a  demand  for  his  labor,  and  have  equally 
bestowed  a  value  to  his  hitherto  unproductive  lands  by  practically 
developing  the  hidden  wealth  of  the  soil. 

"The  most  indiflerent  industry  is  sure  of  ample  reward.  Vice,  as  in 
other  lands,  has  no  apology  for  an  existence  here  on  the  plea  of  a  super- 
abundance of  labor  in  the  honest  branchesof  liveliliood.  Not  a  man  need 
be  a  thief  from  necessity,  nor  a  woman  unchaste  from  want.  Lands 
everywhere  lie  groaning  in  wild  luxuriance,  crying  out  for  hands  to  till 
them.  The  handicraft  of  women,  and  even  the  services  of  children  are 
in  constant  demand.  Commerce  has  raised  the  remuneration  of  the 
former  and  the  wages  of  the  laborers  to  the  highest  rate  of  stimulative 
reward. 

'*Tlie  policy  of  the  Government  is  essentially  protective  to  the 
Hawaiian  race,  to  the  intent  to  fully  solve  the  question  of  their 
capability  of  civilization.  Tlie  white  advisers  of  the  King^  having 
this  end  practically  in  view,  fail  to  meet  the  more  enlarged  views  and 
desires  of  white  residents,  who  look  u])on  the  final  extermination 
or  loss  of  the  native  rax^e  and  dynasty  as  their  destiny,  and  conse- 
quently desire  to  see  the  fullest  encouragement  offered  for  the  ingress 
and  permanent  settlement  of  a  foreign  population  and  capitaL    While 
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tliese  would  ur^e  the  Government  on  with  a  rapidity  comiLensarate 
with  Anglo-'Saxon  spirit  and  intelligence,  the  native  race  by  their 
alowness  of  apprehension  and  fears  for  .heir  security  in  case  the  full 
torrent  of  civilized  emigration  and  enterprise  is  let  in  unrestrained 
upon  them,  hold  them  back.  On  the  one  hand  the  Government  is  as 
unable  fhlly  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  whites  to  advance,  as  it 
is  to  bring  the  native  mind  to  a  clear  appreciation  and  faithful  carry- 
ing out  of  the  measures  best-adapted  to  benefit  it  and  render  it  more 
capable  of  assimilating  with  the  superior  intelligence  of  Anglo-Saxon 
intellect.  They  steadily  endeavor  to  preserve  the  Hawaiian  race;  to 
christianize  and  civilize  them;  and  to  this  end  tliey  invite  a  limited 
cooperation  of  foreign  aid,  enough  to  innoculate  the  nation  with 
courage  and  enterprise,  without  deluging  it  in  a  torrent  which  in  their 
present  condition  they  would  inevitably  fail  to  bear  up  against  In 
this  way  a  just  middle  course  is  adopted,  which  it  would  seem  from 
jMist  experience  tends  to  build  up  a  mixed  Hawaiian  and  foreign  race, 
civilized,  moral,  and  industrious,  and  capable  of  taking  an  elevated 
position  in  the  ranks  of  minor  nations.'' 

XV 11.  Also  the  poLLOwiNa  bxtbaots  feom  the  Honolulu 

DIBEOTOBY  AND  HISTOBIOAL  SKETCH  OP  THE  HAWAIIAN  OB  SAND- 
WICH  ISLANDS,  BY  0.  C.  BENNETT,  INCLUDING  A  CHBONOLOGICAIi 
TABLE  OF  NOTABLE  EVENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  HAWAIIAN  HISTOBY. 

^<1736.  Kamehameha  I  born  at  Kokoiki,  Kohala. 

<<1740.  The  Eong  of  Oahu,  on  the  passage  to  Molokai,  sees  a  ship. 

"  1768.  Kaahumanu  born. 

"1776.  Kaahumanu  becomes  the  wife  of  Kamehameha  L 

<<1779.  January  17  Capt.  Cook  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Kealakekua, 
Hawaii. 

"February  14  Capt.  Cook  was  slain  at  Kaawaloa,  Hawaii. 

"1782.  April,  Kalaniopuu  died,  leaving  his  Kingdom  (western 
Hawaii),  to  Kiwalao,  who  was  his  own  son. 

"  July,  the  battle  named  Mokuahae,  i.  e.,  the  fight  of  Kamehameha 
with  Kiwalao  and  his  party  at  Keomo,  Hawaii,  Kamehameha  triumphed, 
Edwalao  was  slain,  and  Keoua  became  King  of  Kau  and  Puna. 

"  Keawemauhili  reigns  as  King  at  Hilo,  Hawaii. 

"  Keaulumoku  conii)08ed  the  mele  Haul  Ka  Lani,  or  a  prophecy  of 
the  overthrow  of  Hawaii  by  Kamehameha. 

"  1790  first  American  ship  (J57Zcanor,Capt.  Metcalf),  visited  the  islands. 

"  Keona  was  taken  prisoner  by  Kamehameha  at  Koapapaa,  Hama- 
kna,  Hawaii,  and  Kamehameha  thus  became  sole  King  of  the  whole 
island. 

"John  Young  and  Isaac  Davis  became  attached  to  Kamehameha. 

"1791.  In  this  year  the  battle  of  Nuuanu  was  fought,  in  which 
Kalanikupule,  son  of  Kahekili,  King  of  Maui  and  Oahu,  was  slain, 
and  thus  Maui,  Molokai,  Lanai,  and  Oahu  fell  into  the  hands  of  Kame> 
hameha. 

"  1792.  March  3,  Capt.  Vancouver  first  visited  the  islands,  and  left 
cattle,  sheep,  etc. 

"The  DcedaluSn  store  ship,  visited  Waimea,  Oahu;  a  massacre. 

"1793.  March  12,  Vancouver  anchored  at  Laliaina. 

"  1794.  December,  first  discovery  of  Honolulu  Harbor.  Entered  by 
Jackal  and  Prince  Leboo,  American. 

"  Kekuanaoa  born. 

"1796.  January  12,  last  visit  of  Vancouver. 

^^Doedalus  visits  Niihau;  massacre.    January  1,  murder  of  captaiiM^ 

"17S7.  Liholiho  (Kamehameha  U)  was  bom. 
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^^801.  The  fleet  of  canoes  called  Pelelea  arrived  at  Kawaihaa. 

<<18()2.  The  Pelelea  arrived  at  Lahaina. 

"1803.  The  Peleleu  arrived  at  Oahu. 

<<  1804.  The  great  pestUence  called  a  ahulau  okuu. 

"1812.  The  stone  wall  of  Kiholo  was  built. 

"1814.  March,  Kaoikeaooli  (Eamehameha  III)  was  bonu 

"  1817.  The  fort  at  Honolulu  finished. 

"1819.  May  8,  Kamehameha  I  died. 

"October,  Liholiho  breaks  kapu  on  the  night  of  kukahi. 

"1820.  January,  a  battle  on  account  of  breaking  kapu,  at  Kuamou 
on  Hawaii. 

"March  30,  first  missionaries  arrived  at  Kailua. 

"April  18,  missionaries  first  arrived  at  Honolulu. 

"July,  Messrs.  Whitney  and  Euggles  sailed  for  Kauai.'' 

"First  whaler  (Maryj  Oapt.  Allen)  enters  Honolulu  Harbor. 

"1821.  First  house  of  Ohristian  worship  built  in  Honolulu. 

"  1822.  January  7,  printing  first  commeaced  at  the  islands.  It  is  said 
that  King  Liholiho  was  allowed  to  puU  the  first  sheet. 

"1823.  April  27,  the  second  company  of  missionaries  arrived. 

"November  27,  Liholiho,  his  Queen,  and  attendants  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, leaving  the  Kingdom  in  the  care  of  Kaahumanu. 

"1824,  July  8,  Kamamalu,  wife  of  Libolibo,  died  in  London. 

"July  13,  Libolibo  died  in  London. 

"August,  Kapiolani  descended  into  the  volcano  of  Kilauea. 

"  1825,  May  4,  Boki  and  his  companions  return  firom  England  witlt 
the  remains  of  the  King  and  Queen  in  the  English  firigate  BUmd^, 

"1827,  October,  Kinau  and  Kekuanaoa  were  married. 

"1828,  March  30,  the  third  company  of  missionaries  arrived. 

"  July  3,  first  meetinghouse  at  Honolulu  dedicated. 

"December  2,  Boki  and  his  company  sailed  away  flrom  the  island:^ 
and  were  lost. 

"  1830,  December  11,  His  Mi^esty  Kamehameha  Y  was  bom. 

"1831,  June  7,  the  fourth  company  of  missionaries  arrived. 

"September,  the  high  school  at  Lahaina  was  commenced. 

"1832,  May  17,  the  fifth  company  of  missionaries  arrived. 

"June  5,  Kaahumanu  died. 

"June.  Kinau  was  appointed  premier  (kuhina  nui). 

"The Oahu  Charity  School  was  commenced. 

"  1833,  March,  Kamehameha  III  assumes  the  reins  of  government, 
and  Kinau  becomes  his  minister  (Kuhina  Nui). 

"May  I,  the  sixth  company  of  missionaries  arrived. 

"The  Bethel  Ohurch  built  at  Honolulu. 

"  1834,  February  9,  E^amehameha  I Y  (Alexander  Liholiha)  was  bom. 

"February  14,  first  newspaper  printed  at  tike  Hawaiian  Islands, 
called  the  Lama  Hawaii,  at  Lahaiiialuna. 

"The  newspaper  Kumu  Hawaii  commenced  at  Honolulu. 

"1835,  June  6^  the  seventh  company  of  missionaries  arrived. 

"First  Hawaiian  Almanac  printed. 

"1836,  January  2,  the  queen  dowager^  Emma,  was  bom. 

"The  female  seminary  at  Wailuku,  Maui,  commenced. 

"The  first  weekly  newspaper  in  English  commenced. 

"The  high  school  of  Mr.  Lyman  commenced  at  Hilo. 

"December,  Nahienaena  died. 

"1837,  February  4,  Kamehameha  III  and  Kalama  were  maoied. 

<<  April  9,  the  eighth  company  of  missionaries  arrived. 
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^The  bnsiDess  of  laying  out  public  streets  in  Honolulu  was  com- 
menced. 

<^  November  7,  remarkable  rise  and  overflow  of  tide  throughout  the 
idands. 

^^1838,  August,  the  chiefs  commence  the  study  of  political  economy 
with  Mr.  Richards. 

<^  November  1,  Victoria  Kamamalu  was  bom. 

"April  4,  Kinau  died. 

"1839.  April  6,  Kekauluohi  became  premier  (KuhinaNui.) 

"May  10,  the  printing  of  the  flrst  edition  of  the  Hawaiian  bible 
finished. 

"July  9,  the  French  man-of-war  VArtemise  (Capt.  Laplace)  arrived. 

"Kaikioewadied. 

"  1840.  The  school  for  the  young  chiefs  commenced  at  Honolulu — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gook  teachers. 

"January,  Hoapili,  governor  of  Naui,  died. 

"The  stone  meeting-house  at  Kawaiahao,  Honolulu,  commenced. 

"August  3,  Mr.  Bingham  and  family  returned  to  the  United  States. 

"October  8,  Kameham'eha  III  gives  the  first  written  constitution  to 
the  people  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

"Uctober  20,  Kamanawa  and  his  servant  were  publicly  executed  for 
crime. 
.  "September.  The  United  States  exploring  expedition  arrived. 

"  1841,  May.  Kapiolani  died. 

"May  21.  The  ninth  company  of  missionaries  arrived. 

"The  school  for  missionaries'  children  at  Punahou  (now  Oahu  Col- 
lege) commenced. 

"  1842.  January,  Hoapili  Wahine  (Kalakaua)  died. 

"  July  8,  Haalilio  sailed  as  commissioner  to  the  courts  of  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States. 

"  July  21,  the  meetinghouse  at  Kawaihal  finished. 

"  September  21,  the  tenth  company  of  missionaries  arnved. 

"1843.  The  United  States  consent   to  the    independence  of   the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

"  February  25,  Lord  George  Paulet  seized  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
raised  the  English  flag. 

"  July  31,  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  was  restored  by  Admiral 
Thomas,  of  the  English  navy. 

"  September,  Bartimeus  Puaaiki  died. 

"  1844.  The  Government  of  Belgium  consents  to  the  independence  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

"  November  28,  the  governments  of  England  and  France  recognize 
the  independence  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

"July  15,  the  eleventh  company  of  missionaries  arrived. 

"Silk  exported  from  the  islands — 197  pounds. 

"Haalilio  died  on  his  return  voyage  to  the  islands. 

"1845.  April  2,  representatives  first  chosen  from  the  common  people 
under  the  constitution  of  October,  1840. 

"Mr.  Richards,  the  interpreter  of  Haalilio,  returned  with  his  remains. 

"Kekauluohi  died. 

"  First  export  of  coffee — 248  pounds. 

"John  Young  (Keoui  Ana)  is  appointed  premier  (knhina  nui). 

"  1846.  February  11,  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  land  claims. 

"March  20,  Mr.  Whitney  died  at  Lahainaluna. 

"1847.  Mr.  Eichards  died. 
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"Governor  Kuakini  died. 

<<  First  appearance  of  Mormons  at  Honoluln,  en  route  for  California. 

"1848.  Leleiolioku  (William  Pitt)  died. 

"  Moses  Kaikoewa  died. 

"  Kaiminaauao  died. 

"The  twelfth  company  of  missionaries  arrived. 

"The  measles  (niai.puupuu  ula)  prevailed,  and  was  very  fatal. 

"1849.  The  fort  seized  at  Honolulu  by  Admiral  Tromedin^  of  thie 
French  navy. 

*^Beef  first  exported  from  the  islands — ^168  barrels. 

"Keliiahonui  died. 

*'1850.  James  Young  Kanehoa  died.    Kaoanaeha  died* 

'^1851.  The  Hawaiian  Missionary  Society  was  formed* 

"Kekauonohi  died. 

"June,  the  court  house  at  Honolulu  built. 

"First  whale  oil  and  bone  transshipped. 

"1852.  April  2,  KaUokalani  died. 

"  First  export  of  fungus. 

"1853.  The  smallpox  (mai  puupuu  liilii)  swept  over  the  islands. 

"1854.  The  fort  at  Lahaina  demolished  by  order  of  the  Govemmenti 

"December  15,  Kamehameha  III  (Kauikeaouli)  died,  and  Kameha- 
meha  IV  became  King. 

"1855.  Pakidied. 

"Mr.  Hitchcock,  of  Molokai,  died. 

"  Flour  exported — 403  barrels. 

"1856.  June  2,  Kamehameha  IV  was  united  in  marriage  with  Emma 
Rooke. 

"Isaac  Davis  was  married  to  Ruta  Keelikolani. 

"1857,  the  fort  at  Honolulu  was  demolished  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"  Konia  (widow  of  Paki)  died. 

"John  Young  (Keoni  Ana),  the  premier,  died. 

"Victoria  Kamamalu  appointed  KuhinaNui. 

"May  28,  William  L.  Lee,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  died| 
a^ed,  36. 

"David  Malo,  native  Hawaiian  historian,  died. 

"  Honeybees  first  introduced,  by  the  li.  H.  Agricultural  Society. 

"Oahu  prison  built. 

"1858,  May  20,  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Hawaii. 

"  llice  first  systematically  cultivated  near  Honolulu. 

"  Sailors'  Home  established. 

"  1859,  July,  Rev.  L.  Sniitli's  premises  burnt. 

"  April  20,  Jona  Piikoi  died,  aged  50. 

"  April  20,  laying  of  corner  stone,  Odd  Fellows'  HalL 

"  January  7,  dedication  of  Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 

"  Februaiy,  eruption  of  volcano  on  Mauua  Loa,  running  down  to  Wai- 
nanalU. 

"  The  civil  code  published. 

"  Gaslight  first  introduced  into  Honolulu. 

"  September  9,  William  Pitt  Kiuau,  son  of  Leleiohoku  and  B.  Keeli- 
kolani, died  at  Kohala,  Hawaii,  aged  17. 

'^1800,  May  5,  arrival  of  Japanese  embassy  en  route  to  the  United 
States. 

"New  custom-house  built,  Honolulu. 

"Queen's  hospital  built. 

"Honolulu  fioui  mill  and  foundry  burned. 
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**  Steamer  Kilauea  arrived. 

^^  Prince  L.  Kamehamelia  (Kamehameha  Y)  sailed  for  Oalifomia. 

^^  September  23,  Eev.  Dr.  K.  Armstrong,  minister  of  pablic  instrao- 
tion,  died. 

"Passage  of  the  *law  to  mitigate,'  etc. 

"  1862.  April,  Palmyra  Island,  in  latitude  6o  50'  N.,  longitude  161©  53' 
W.,  taken  possession  of  by  Gapt.  Z.  Bent,  for  KamebamehalY  and  his 
successors,  and  subsequently  declared  by  royal  proclamation  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Hawaiian  domain. 

"August  27,  death  of  the  Prince  of  Hawaii,  aged  4  years,  3  months 
and  7  days. 

"The  funeral  took  place  September  7. 

"Lahainaluna  Seminary  burned  and  was  rebuilt  the  same  year. 

"October  11,  Keformed  Catholic  Church  mission  arrived. 

"1863.  November  30,  His  Miyesty  Kamehameha  IV  died,  aged  29 
years,  9  months,  and  21  days,  and  Prince  Kamehameha  ascended  the 
throne  as  Kamehameha  V. 

"1864.  May  5,  convention  of  delegates  to  amend  the  constitution 
called  by  the  King. 

"July  7,  convention  opened. 

"August  13,  convention  dissolved  and  constitution  abrogated. 

"August  20,  new  constitution  granted  by  the  King. 

"L.  Haalelea  died. 

"  1865.  October  19,  E.  C.  Wyllie,  minister  of  foreign  relations,  died, 
aged  67. 

"Queen  Emma  visited  the  United  States  and  Eurox>e. 

"January  27,  arrival  of  the  steamer  Ajax  from  OaUfomia. 

"1865.  May  29,  H.  E.  H.  Princess  V.  Kamamalu  died,  aged  27  years 
6  months  and  29  days. 

"July  20,  J.  Dudoit,  formerly  French  consul,  murdered. 

"October  22,  return  of  Queen  Emma. 

"1867.  March  12,  G.  M.  Eobertson,  first  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  died,  aged  47. 

"1868.  November  4,  His  Highness  Mataio  Kekuanaoa,  father  of  the 
late  King  and  his  present  Majesty,  died,  aged  75  years. 

"  1869.  July  2L  arrival  of  H.  R.  H.  Alfred  Ernest,  Duke  of  Edinburg, 
in  command  of  H.  B.  M.'s  ship  Oalatea, 

"  August  2,  light-house  at  the  entrance  of  Honolulu  Harbor  perma- 
nently lighted. 

XVIII.  Deed  of  cession. 

"  The  deed  of  cession  reads  as  folio  w^s: 

"*In  consequence  of  the  diflQculties  of  complying  with  the  demands 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  made  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  rep- 
resentative upon  us,  in  reference  to  the  claims  of  British  subjects,  we 
do  hereby  cede  the  group  of  islands  known  as  the  Hawaiian  (or  Sand- 
wich) Islands  unto  the  Eiight  Honorable  Lord  George  Paulet,  captain 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  of  war  Oarysfortj  representing  Her 
Majesty  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  this  date 
and  the  time  being;  the  said  cession  being  made  with  the  reservation 
that  it  is  subject  to  any  arrangement  that  may  have  been  entered  into 
by  the  representatives  appointed  by  us  to  treat  with  the  Government 
of  Her  Britannic  M^esty;  and  in  the  event  that  no  agreement  has  been 
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executed  previoas  to  the  date  hereof,  subject  to  the  decision  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Government;  on  conference  witli  the  said  representa- 
tives appointed  by  us;  or,  in  the  event  of  our  representsitives  not  being 
accessible  or  not  having  been  acknowledged,  subject  to  the  decision 
which  Her  Britannic  Majesty  may  pronounce  on  the  receipt  of  full 
information  from  us  and  from  the  Bight  Honorable  Lord  George  Paulet. 

"  *  In  confirmation  of  the  above  we  hereby  aflSx  our  names  and  seals 
this  twenty-fifth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  at  Honolulu,  Oahu,  Sandwich  Islands. 

*^' Signed  in  the  presence  of  G.  P.  Judd,  recorder  and  translator  for 
tbe  Government. 

<^<Kameham£HA  in. 
***Kekauluohi. 


XIX.  ARTICLE  78,  CONSTITUTION  OF  1852. 

" '  Every  male  subject  of  His  Majesty,  whether  native  or  natural- 
ized, and  every  denizen  of  the  Kingdom,  who  shall  have  ])nid  his  taxes, 
who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  20  years,  and  who  shall  have  resided 
in  the  Kingdom  for  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  election, 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  for  the  representative  or  representatives  of 
the  district  in  which  he  may  have  resided  three  months  next  preceding 
the  day  of  election ;  provided,  that  no  insane  person,  nor  any  person  who 
shall  at  any  time  have  been  convicted  of  any  infamous  (Time  within  this 
Kingdom,  unless  he  shall  have  been  pardoned  by  the  King,  and  by  the 
terms  of  such  pardon  been  restored  to  all  the  rights  of  a  8ul:(Ject|  shall 
be  allowed  to  vote.' 

CONSTITUTION  OF  1864« 

^^^  Constitution  granted  by  His  Majesty  Kamehameha  F,  by  the  grace  of 
Oodj  king  of  the  Hawaiian  IslandSy  on  tl^  twentieth  day  of  Auguit^ 
A.  I).  1864. 

<^<ABriGLE  1.  God  hath  endowed  all  men  with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  right  of  acquiring,  possess- 
ing, and  protecting  property,  and  of  pursuing  and  obtaining  safety  and 
happiness. 

**  'Article  2.  All  men  are  free  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  conscience;  but  this  sacred  privilege  hereby  secured 
shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  justify  acts  of  lie wtiousness  or  practices 
inconsistent  with  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  KiugliQm. 

"  'Article  3.  All  men  may  freely  speak,  writej^d  publish  their 
sentimeuts  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  tL^  abuse  of  that 
right,  and  no  law  shall  be  enacted  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  speech,  or  of 
the  press,  except  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
His  Majesty  the  King  and  the  royal  family. 

''  'Article  4.  All  men  shall  have  the  right,  in  an  orderly  apd  peace- 
able manner,  to  assemble,  without  arms,  to  consult  upon  the  common 
good  and  to  petition  the  King  or  Legislative  Assembly  for  redress  of 
grievances. 

"  'Article  5.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  belongs  ti> 
all  men,  and  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  by  the  King,  when  in  cases 
of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  shall  require  its  snspensioiL 

u  <  A&iiGLS  6.  JSo  person  shaJl  be  subject  to  pnnlshmmt  te  W7 
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f  Her    I        (Anae,  eieept  on  due  and  legal  conviction  thereof  in  a  conrt  havin 
teota-    «         /otiBdiotion  of  fhe  case. 

^ing  <*^  Abtiolb  7.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  any  crime  < 

isfon  oflbnoe  (except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  or  for  offences  within  tfa 

^  fuU  jnriadiction  of  a  police  or  district  justice,  or  in  summary  proceeding 

QleL  for  contempt)  unless  upon  indictineut,  fully  and  plainly  describin 

seals     '  saoh  crime  or  offence,  and  he  shall  have  the  right  to  meet  the  witne^sc 

umd      ^^      w'ho  are  produced  against  him  face  to  face;  to  produce  witnesses  an 
udsw     I  proofii  in  his  own  favor;  and  by  himself  or  his  counsel,  at  his  electioi 

'  for     I  ttr^camine  the  witnesses  produced  by  himself,  and  cross-examine  thoc 

prodnced  qgaiaat  him,  and  to  be  fully  heard  in  his  defence.    In  a 
I.  cases  in  which  the  right  of  tdal  by  jury  has  been  heretofore  used 

shall  be  held  inviolable  forever,  except  in  actions  of  debt  or  assumps 
in  which  the  amoant  claimed  is  less  than  fifty  dollars. 

«<  <  Abtiolb  8.  No  person  shall  be  required  to  answer  again  for  a 
offence  of  which  he  has  been  duly  convicted  or  of  which  he  has  bee 
dnly  acquitted  upon  a  good  and  sufficient  indictment. 

^  *  Abtxole  9.  No  i)erson  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  1 
be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  pro] 
evty  without  due  process  of  law. 

« ^  Abtiole  10.  No  i>erson  shall  sit  as  a  judge  or  juror  in  any  cac 
izi  which  his  relative  is  interested,  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant,  or  i 
't^lie  issue  of  which  the  said  judge  or  juror  may  have,  either  directly  c 
-^laiough  a  relative,  any  i)ecnniary  interest. 

^^Artiolb  11.  Involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  is  forevc 
X>vohibited  in  this  Kingdom^  whenever  a  slave  shall  enter  Hawaiia 
t^^Miitory  he  shall  be  fr^. 

^'Abticle  12.  Every  person  has  the  right  to  be  secure  from  a 

vireasonable  searches  and  seizures  of  his  person,  his  house,  his  paper 

Kid  effects;  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  on  probable  cause  su] 

E>C3rted  by  oath  or  affirmation  and  describing  the  place  to  be  searchc 

^^3d  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

^^  Abtiolb  13.  The  Eang  conducts  his  Government  for  thecommo 

and  not  for  the  profit,  honor,  or  private  interest  of  any  one  mai 

/,  or  class  of  men  among  his  subjects. 

^^ABTicnUB  14.  Each  member  of  society  has  a  right  to  be  protecte 

it  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life,  liberty,  and  property,  according  t 

>"w;  and,  therefore,  he  shall  be  obliged  to  contribute  his  proportion] 

to  the  exi)ense  of  this  protection,  and  to  give  his  personi 

jTvioes  or  an  equivalent  when  necessary;  but  no  part  of  the  proper! 

"  any  individual  shall  be  taken  from  him,  or  applied  to  public  use 

ithout  his  own  consent  or  the  enactment  of  the  Legislative  Assembl; 

cept  the  same  shall  be  necessary  for  the  military  operation  of  tl 

ingdom  in  time  of  war  or  insurrection;  and  whenever  the  publ 

^^^igendes  may  require  that  the  property  of  any  individual  should  I 

r^^propriated  to  public  use  he  shall  receive  a  reasonable  compensatio 

^^erefor. 

^    '^'Abtiglb  16,  No  subsidy,  duty,  or  tax  of  any  description  shall  I 

^^tabliahed  or  levied  without  the  consent  of  the  legislative  assembly 

^Or  shall  any  mon^  be  drawn  from  the  public  treasury  without  sue 

^^nsent,  except  when  between  the  sessions  of  the  legislative  assen 

ply  the  emergencies  of  war,  invasion,  rebellion,  pestilence,  or  other  pul 

^H  disaster  AbIU  arise,  and  then  not  without  the  concurrence  of  all  tl 

^binet  and  a  nuyorily  of  the  whole  privy  council;  and  the  ministi 

Of  flnanoe  shall  render  a  detailed  account  of  such  expenditure  to  tl 

l«Sialatl¥e  aiaeBUj. 
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"*  Article  16.  No  retrospective  laws  shall  ever  be  enacted. 

'^  ^Article  17.  The  military  shall  always  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
land;  and  no  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  nor  in  time  of  war  but  in  a  man- 
ner to  be  prescribed  by  the  Legislature. 

'^^Article  18.  Every  elector  shall  be  privileged  from  arrest  on  elec- 
tion days,  during  his  attendance  at  election,  and  in  going  to  and 
returning  therefrom,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of 
the  peace. 

'^  'Article  19.  No  elector  shall  be  obliged  to  perform  military  duty 
on  the  day  of  election  as  to  prevent  his  voting,  except  in  time  of  war 
or  public  danger. 

<'  'Article  20.  The  supreme  power  of  the  Kingdom  in  its  exerdse 
is  divided  into  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial;  these  shaJl 
always  be  preserved  distinct,  and  no  judge  of  a  court  of  record  BhaU 
ever  be  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly. 

''<  Article  21.  The  Government  of  this  Kingdom  is  that  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  under  His  Majesty  Kamehameha  Y,  his  heirs 
anil  successors. 

''  'Article  22.  The  crown  is  hereby  permanently  confirmed  to  His 
Majesty  Kamehameha  Y,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten, 
and  to  their  lawful  descendants  in  a  direct  line;  failing  whom,  the 
crown  shall  descend  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Yictoria 
Kaniamalu  Kiiahumanu,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  lawfully  begotten, 
and  their  lawful  descendants  in  a  direct  line.  The  succession  wall  be 
to  the  senior  male  child,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body;  failing  a  male 
child,  the  succession  shall  be  to  the  senior  female  child  and  to  me  hein 
of  her  body.  In  case  there  is  no  heir  as  above  provided,  then  the 
successor  shall  be  the  person  whom  the  sovereign  shall  appoint,  with 
the  consent  of  the  nobles,  and  publicly  proclaim  as  such  during  tbe 
King's  life;  but  should  there  be  no  such  appointment  and  proclama- 
tion and  the  throne  should  become  vacant,  then  the  cabinet  connoil, 
immediately  after  the  occurring  of  such  vacancy,  shall  cause  a  meeting 
of  the  legislative  assembly,  who  shall  elect  by  ballot  some  native  AlU  of 
the  Kingdom  as  successor  to  the  throne;  and  the  successor  so  elected 
shall  become  a  new  Stirps  for  a  royal  family,  and  the  succession  firom 
the  sovereign  thus  elected  shall  be  regulated  by  the  same  law  as  the 
present  royal  family  of  Hawaii. 

^'  ^Article  23.  It  shall  not  be  lawftd  for  any  member  of  the  royal 
family  of  Hawaii,  who  may  by  law  succeed  to  the  throne,  to  contract 
marriage  without  the  consent  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  Bvery  mar- 
riage so  contracted  shall  be  void,  and  the  person  so  contracting  a  mar- 
riage may,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  be  declared 
to  have  forfeited  his  or  her  right  to  the  t^one,  and,  after  such  procla- 
mation, the  light  of  succession  shall  vest  in  the  next  heir,  as  though 
such  offender  were  d^ad, 

''  ^Article  24.  His  Majesty  Kamehameha  Y  will,  and  his  sacoeB- 
sors  ui>on  coming  to  the  throne  shall,  take  the  following  oath:  I  sol- 
emnly swear  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  Ood  to  maintain  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Kingdom  whole  and  inviolate,  and  to  govern  in  conformity 
therewith. 

<'  'Article  25.  No  i)erson  shall  ever  sit  upon  the  throne  who  has  been 
convicted  of  any  infamous  crime,  or  who  is  insane,  or  an  idiot, 

^"Article  26.  TheEangis  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  of  all  other  military  forces  of  the  Kingdom,  by  sea  and  land; 
and  has  full  power  by  himself,  or  by  any  officer  or  officers  he  may 
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qypointy  to  train  and  govem  such  forces  as  he  may  judge  best  for  the 
defense  and  safety  of  the  Eangdom.  But  he  shall  never  proclaim 
without  the  consent  of  the  legislative  assembly. 

**  ^Abticle  27.  The  King,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  ooun- 
cO,  has  the  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardon,  after  conviction,  for 
all  offenses,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

"  ^Abtiole  28.  The  King,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  coun- 
dlj  convenes  the  legislative  assembly  at  the  seat  of  Government,  or 
at  a  different  place  if  that  should  become  dangerous  from  an  enemy, 
or  any  dangerous  disorder;  and  in  C/ase  of  disagreement  between  His 
Majesty  aiid  the  legislative  assembly  he  adjourns,  prorogues,  or  dis- 
solves it,  but  not  beyond  the  next  ordinary  session  under  any  great 
emergency  he  may  convene  the  legislative  assembly  to  extraordinary 
sessions. 

"^Article  29.  The  King  has  the  power  to  make  treaties.  Treaties 
involving  changes  in  the  tariff  or  in  any  law  of  the  Kingdom  shall  be 
referred  for  approval  to  the  legislative  assembly.  The  King  appoints 
public  ministers,  who  shall  be  commissioned,  accredited,  and  instructed 
agreeably  to  the  usuage  and  law  of  nations. 

"^Article  30.  It  is  the  King's  prerogative  to  receive  and  acknowl- 
edge public  ministers,  to  inform  the  legislative  assembly  by  royal  mes- 
sage, firom  time  to  time,  of  the  state  of  the  Kingdom,  and  to  recommend 
to  its  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
expedient. 

"*Abticle  31.  The  person  of  the  King  is  inviolable  and  sacred. 
His  ministers  are  responsible.  To  the  King  belongs  the  executive 
power.  All  laws  that  have  passed  the  legislative  assembly  shall 
require  His  Majesty's  signature  in  order  to  their  validity. 

"^Article  32.  Whenever,  upon  the  decease  of  the  reigning  sover- 
eign, the  heir  shall  be  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  royal  power 
shall  be  exercised  by  a  regent  or  council  of  regency,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

"^Article  33.  It  shall  lawful  for  the  King  at  any  time  when  he  may 
be  about  to  absent  himself  from  the  Kingdom  to  appoint  a  regent,  or 
council  of  regency,  who  shall  administer  the  Government  in  his  name; 
and  likewise  the  King  may,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  appoint  a 
regent,  or  council  of  regency,  to  administer  the  Government  during  the 
minority  of  any  heir  to  the  throne,  and  should  a  sovereign  decease, 
leaving  a  minor  heir,  and  having  made  no  last  will  and  testament,  the 
cabinet  council,  at  the  time  of  such  decease,  shall  be  a  council  of 
regency  until  the  legislative  assembly,  which  shall  be  called  immedi- 
ately, may  be  assembled,  and  the  legislative  assembly  immediately 
that  it  is  assembled  shall  proceed  to  choose,  by  ballot,  a  regent,  or 
council  of  regency,  who  shall  administer  the  Government  in  the  name 
of  the  King,  and  exercise  all  the  powers  which  are  constitutionally 
vested  in  the  King  until  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
which  age  is  declared  to  be  the  legal  majority  of  such  sovereigns. 

*<<  Article  34.  The  King  is  sovereign  of  all  the  chiefs  and  of  all  the 
people;  the  Kingdom  is  his. 

"'Article  35.  All  titles  of  honor,  orders,  and  other  distinctions 
emanate  from  the  King. 

"*  Article  36.  The  King  coins  money  and  regulates  the  currency 
by  law. 

"*  Article  37.  The  King,  in  case  of  invasion  or  rebellion,  ean  place 
the  whole  Kingdom,  or  any  part  of  it,  under  martial  law. 
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^^<  Abtigle  38.  The  national  ensign  shall  not  be  changed  except  toy 
act  of  the  Legislature. 

^^^  Article  39.  GDhe  King's  private  lands  and  other  property  are 
inviolable. 

^<  ^Article  40.  The  King  can  not  be  sued  or  held  to  account  in  any 
court  or  tribunal  of  the  realm. 

^^^  ARTICLE  41.  There  shall  continue  to  be  a  council  of  state  for 
advising  the  King  in  all  matters  for  the  good  of  the  State  wherein  he 
may  require  its  advice,  and  for  assisting  him  in  administering  the 
executive  affairs  of  the  Government  in  such  manner  as  he  may  direct: 
which  council  shall  be  called  the  King's  private  council  of  state,  and 
the  members  thereof  shall  be  appointed  by  the  King,  to  hold  oflSce 
during  His  Majesty's  pleasure. 

'<  ^Article  42.  The  King's  cabinet  shall  consist  of  a  minister  of  fbr- 
eign  affairs,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  the  minister  of  finance,  and  tiie 
attorney  general  of  the  Kingdom,  and  these  shall  be  His  Majesty's  spe- 
cial advisers  in  the  executive  affairs  of  the  Kingdom;  and  they  shidl 
be  ex  officio  members  of  His  Majesty's  privy  council  of  state.  They 
shall  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  King,  and  hold  office  dur- 
ing His  M  ajesty's  pleasure,  subject  to  impeachment.  No  act  of  the  King 
shall  have  any  effect  unless  it  be  countersigned  by  a  minister,  who,  by 
that  signature,  makes  himself  responsible. 

^^  ^Article  43.  Each  member  of  the  King's  cabinet  shall  keep  an 
office  at  the  seat  of  Government,  and  shall  be  accountable  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  deputies  or  clerks.  The  ministry  holds  seats  ex  officio  as 
nobles  in  the  legislative  assembly. 

^^  ^Article  44.  The  minister  of  finance  shall  present  to  the  legisla- 
tive assembly,  in  the  name  of  the  Government,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Legislature,  the  financial  budget  in  the  Hawaiian  and 
English  languages. 

*'  'Article  45.  The  Legislative  power  of  the  three  estates  of  this 
kingdom  is  vested  in  the  King  and  the  legislative  assembly;  which 
assembly  shall  consist  of  the  nobles,  appointed  by  the  King,  and  of 
the  lepresentatives  of  the  people,  sitting  together. 

^'  'Article  4().  The  legislative  body  shall  assemble  biennially  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  at  such  other  time  as  the  King  may  judge  neoes- 
sary,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  This  body 
shall  be  styled  the  Legislature  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom. 

^'  'Article  47.  Every  member  of  the  legislative  assembly  shall  take 
the  following  oath :  I  most  solemnly  swear,  in  the  presence  of  Atanighty 
God,  that  I  will  faithfully  support  the  constitution  of  the  Hawaiian 
Kingdom  and  conscientiously  and  impartially  discharge  my  duties  as 
a  member  of  this  assembly. 

^^<  Article  48.  The  Legislature  has  full  power  and  authority  to 
amend  the  constitution  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  firom  time  to  time 
to  make  all  manner  of  wholesome  laws  not  repugnant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution. 

^^^  Article  49.  The  Eang  shall  signify  his  approval  of  any  bill  or 
resolution  which  shall  have  passed  the  legislative  assembly  by  sign- 
ing the  same  previous  to  the  final  rising  of  the  Legislature.  But  if  he 
shall  object  to  the  passing  of  such  bill  or  resolution  he  will  retom  to 
the  legislative  assembly,  who  shall  enter  the  fact  of  such  retom  on  its 
journal,  and  such  bill  or  resolution  shall  not  be  brought  forward  there- 
after during  the  same  session. 

^<  ^Article  50.  The  legislative  assembly  shall  be  the  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  shall  eoMtttote  % 
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qaomm  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjonm  fSrom  day 
to  day,  and  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members  in  such  manner 
and  under  such  penalties  as  the  assembly  may  provide. 

<<  ^Article  51.  The  legislative  assembly  shall  choose  its  own  officers 
and  determine  the  rules  of  its  own  proceedings. 

<<<Abtiol£  52.  The  legislative  assembly  shall  have  authority  to  pun- 
ish by  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  every  person  not  a 
member  who  shall  be  guilty  of  disrespect  to  the  assembly  by  any  dis- 
orderly or  contemptuous  behavior  in  its  presence,  or  who,  during  the 
time  of  its  sitting,  shall  make  any  false  report  of  its  proceedings  or 
insulting  comments  upon  the  same,  or  who  shall  threaten  harm  to  the 
body  or  estate  of  any  of  its  members  for  anything  said  or  done  in  the 
assembly,  or  who  shall  assault  any  of  them  therefor,  or  who  shall  assault 
or  arrest  any  witness  or  other  person  ordered  to  attend  the  assembly 
in  his  way  going  or  returning  or  who  shall  rescue  any  person  arrested 
by  order  of  the  assembly. 

^^^Abtiolb  53.  The  legislative  assembly  may  punish  its  own  mem- 
bers for  disorderly  behavior. 

^^  ^Article  54.  The  legislative  assembly  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its 
proceedings,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  its  members,  or  any  question, 
shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the 
journal. 

<<  ^Abtigle  55.  The  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  shall,  in 
all  cases  except  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged 
firom  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  tne  Legislature 
and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same ;  and  they  shall  not  be  held 
to  answer  for  any  speech  or  debate  held  in  the  assembly  in  any  other 
court  or  place  whatsoever. 

"<  Article  56.  The  representatives  shall  receive  for  their  services 
a  compensation  to  be  ascertained  by  law  and  paid  out  of  the  public 
treasury,  but  no  increase  of  compensation  shall  take  effect  during  the 
year  in  which  it  shall  have  been  made;  and  no  law  shall  be  passed 
increasing  the  compensation  of  said  representatives  beyond  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  each  session. 

"  *  Article  67.  The  King  appoints  the  nobles,  who  shall  hold  their 
appointments  during  life,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  53,  but 
their  number  shall  not  exceed  twenty. 

**  'Article  58.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  a  noble  who  shall  not 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  resided  in  the  Kingdom 
five  years. 

" '  Article  59.  The  nobles  shall  be  a  court,  with  full  and  sole  authority 
to  hear  and  determine  all  impeachments  made  by  the  representatives, 
as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  Kingdom,  against  any  officers  of  the  King- 
dom for  misconduct  or  maladministration  in  their  offices;  but,  previous 
to  ihe  trial  of  every  impeachment,  the  nobles  shall  respectively  be  sworn 
truly  and  impartially  to  determine  the  charge  in  question,  according  to 
evidence  and  the  law.  Their  judgment,  however,  shall  not  extend 
further  than  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualification  to  hold  or  enjoy 
any  place  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  this  Government;  but  the 
party  so  convicted  shall  be,  nevertheless,  liable  to  indictment,  trial, 
judgment,  and  punishment  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  No  min- 
ister shall  sit  as  a  noble  on  the  trial  of  any  impeachment. 

" '  Article  60.  The  representation  of  the  people  shall  be  based 
upon  th^  principle  of  equality,  and  shall  be  regulated  and  apportioned 
by  the  Legislature  according  to  the  population,  to  be  ascertained,  from 
t&ne  to  time,  by  the  official  census.    The  representatives  shall  not  be 
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less  in  nnniber  than  twenty-four  nor  more  than  forty,  whu  shall  be 
elected  biennuaUy. 

(^^Abtigls  61.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  a  representative  of  the 
people  who  is  insane  or  an  idiot;  nor  nnless  he  be  a  male  subject  of 
the  Kingdom;  who  shall  have  arrived  at  a  full  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
who  shall  know  how  to  read  and  write,  who  shall  understand  accounts, 
and  sh^l  have  been  domiciled  in  the  EiDgdom  for  at  least  three  years, 
the  last  of  which  shall  be  the  year  immediately  preceding  his  election, 
and  who  shall  own  real  estate  within  the  Kingdom  of  a  clear  value  over 
and  above  all  incumbrances  of  at  least  five  hundred  dollars,  or  who 
shall  have  an  annual  income  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
derived  from  any  property  or  some  lawfol  employment. 

*<  ^Abtiglb  62.  Erery  male  subject  of  the  Kingdom  who  shall  have 
paid  his  taxes,  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and 
shall  have  been  domiciled  in  the  Eangdom  for  one  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  election,  and  shall  be  possessed  of  real  property  in  this 
Kingdom  to  the  value  ever  and  above  all  incumbrances  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  or  of  a  leasehold  property  on  which  the  rent  is  twenty* 
five  dollars  per  year,  or  of  an  income  of  not  less  than  seventy-five  dol- 
lars  per  year,  derived  from  any  property  or  some  lawful  employment, 
and  shall  know  how  to  read  and  write,  if  bom  since  the  year  1840, 
and  shall  have  caused  his  name  to  be  entered  on  the  list  of  voters  of 
his  district  as  may  be  provided  by  law,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  for 
the  representative  or  representatives  of  thatdistriet:  Provided^  Kcw- 
ever  J  That  no  insane  or  idiotic  peraon,  nor  any  person  who  shall  have 
bee*)  convicted  of  any  infamous  crime  within  this  Kingdom,  unless  he 
shall  have  been  pardoned  by  the  King,  and  by  the  terms  of  such  par- 
don have  been  restored  to  all  Uie  rights  of  a  subject,  shall  be  allowed 
to  vote. 

'^^Abtiolb  63.  The  property  qualifications  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  and  of  the  electors  may  be  increased  by  law. 

^^^Abtiole  64.  The  judicial  power  of  tiie  Kingdom  shall  be  vested 
in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Legidature 
may,  from  time  to  time,  establish. 

'<  ^  Abtiglb  65.  The  supreme  court  shall  consist  of  a  chief  justice  and 
not  less  than  two  associate  justices,  any  of  who  may  hold  the  court 
The  justices  of  the  supreme  court  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,  subject  to  remoual  upon  impeachment,  and  shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  dimin- 
ished during  their  continuance  in  ofiice:  Provided^  hatoev0r.  That  any 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  or  any  other  court  of  record  may  oe  removed 
from  office,  on  a  resolution  passed  by  two-thirds  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly, for  good  cause  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  King.  The  Judge 
against  whom  the  legislative  assembly  may  be  about  to  proceed  riifJl 
receive  notice  thereof,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  causes  idleged  for 
his  removal,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  day  on  which  the  legislative 
assembly  shall  act  thereon.  He  shckll  be  heard  before  the  legislative 
assembly. 

^^^Abtigle  66.  The  judicial  power  shall  be  divided  among  the  su- 
preme court  and  the  several  inferior  courts  of  the  Kingdom  in  sueh 
manner  as  the  Legislature  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and  Ae 
tenure  of  office  in  the  inferior  courts  of  the  Eangdom  shall  be  sucdi  as 
may  be  defined  by  the  law  creating  them. 

<<^Abtigl£  67.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  oases  in  law 
and  equity  arising  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  Kingdon* 
and  tieaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made  under  iWr  anthsrilyy  to  lO 
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Mses  affecting  public  ministers  and  councils  and  to  aZl  cuses  of  admir- 
ally  and  maritime  jurisdiction. 

<  Abtiole  68.  The  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  shall  be  the 
cAiaBoeller  of  the  Eongdom ;  he  shall  be  ex  officio  president  of  the  nobles 
in  afl  cases  of  impeachment,  unless  when  impeached  hiinself,  and  exer- 
eiae  such  jurisdiction  in  equity  or  other  cases  as  the  law  may  confer 
upon  him,  his  decisions  being  subject,  howeyer,  to  the  revision  of  the 
supreme  court  on  appeal.  Should  the  chief  justice  ever  be  impeached 
some  person  spediJly  commissioned  by  the  King  shall  be  president  of 
the  court  of  impeachment  during  such  trial. 

«(<ABTlOiiB  69.  The  decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  when  made  by 
a  majority  of  the  justices  thereof  shall  be  final  and  condusive  ui>on  all 
parties. 

<*  ^Abtiolb  70.  The  King,  his  cabinet,  and  the  legislatiye  assembly 
sliall  have  authority  to  reciuire  the  opinions  of  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  court  upon  important  questions  of  law  and  upon  solemn 
occasions. 

^^^Abtiole.  71.  The  King  appoints  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court 
and  all  other  judges  of  courts  of  record ;  their  salaries  are  fixed  by  law. 

<^  <Abtigle  72,  No  judge  or  magistrate  can  sit  alone  on  an  appe^  or 
pew  trial  in  any  case  on  which  he  may  have  given  a  previous  judgment. 

^<  ^Abtigle  73.  No  person  shall  ever  hold  any  office  of  honor,  trust, 
or  profit  under  the  Oovemment  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  who  shall,  in 
due  course  of  law,  have  been  convicted  of  thefb,  bribery,  perjury, 
forgery,  embezzlement,  or  other  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  unless  he 
shfQl  have  been  pardoned  by  the  King  and  restored  to  his  civil  rights, 
and  by  the  express  terms  of  his  pardon  declared  to  be  appointable  to 
offices  of  trust,  honor,  and  profit. 

'^^  Abtiole  74.  No  officer  of  this  Oovemment  shall  hold  any  office 
or  receive  any  salary  from  any  other  Government  or  power  whatever. 

<^^  Abtiole  75.  The  Legislature  votes  the  appropriations  biennially, 
after  due  consideration  of  the  revenue  and  expenditures  for  the  two 
preceding  years  and  the  estimates  of  the  revenue  and  expenditures  of 
the  two  succeeding  years,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  them  by  the 
minister  of  finance. 

<<<Abtigle  76.  The  enacting  style  in  making  and  passing  all  acts 
and  laws  shall  be,  ^^  Be  it  enacted  by  the  King  and  the  legislative 
assembly  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Kingdom 
assembled." 

<(  <  Abtiole  77.  To  avoid  improper  influences  which  may  result  from 
intermixing  in  one  and  the  same  act  such  things  as  have  no  proper 
relation  to  each  ot^er  every  law  shall  embrace  but  one  object,  and 
that  shall  be  expressed  in  its  title. 

<<  ^Abtiole  78.  All  laws  in  force  in  this  Kingdom  shall  continue  and 
remain  in  fuU  effect  until  altered  or  repealed  by  the  Legislature,  such 
imrts  only  excepted  as  are  repugnant  to  this  constitution.  All  laws 
heretofore  enacted,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  enacted,  which  are  con- 
trary to  this  constitution  shaU  be  null  and  void. 

"  ^Abtiole  79.  This  constitution  shall  be  in  force  from  the  twentieth 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  one  thousuid  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four, 
but  that  there  may  be  no  failure  of  justice  or  inconvenience  to  the 
Kingdom  from  any  change,  all  officers  of  this  Kingdom,  at  the  time  this 
constitution  shall  take  effect,  shall  have,  hold,  and  exercise  all  the 
I>ower  to  them  granted  until  other  persons  shall  be  appointed  in  their 
stead. 

<<  <  Abticle  80.  Any  amendment  or  amendments  to  this  constitutioiv 
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may  bo  proposed  in  the  legislative  assembly,  aiid  if  the  ^ame  shall  be 
agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof,  such  proposed  amend- 
ment or  amendments  shall  be  entered  on  its  journal,  with  the  yeas  and 
nays  taken  thereon,  and  referred  to  the  next  Legislature;  which  pro- 
posed amendment  or  amendments  shall  be  i)ublished  for  thsee  mouths 
previous  to  the  next  election  of  representatives;  and  if  in  the  next 
Legislature  such  proposed  amendment  or  amendments  shall  be  agreed 
to  by  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  legislative  assembly,  and 
be  approved  by  the  King,  such  amendment  or  amendments  shall 
become  part  of  the  constitution  of  this  country. 

« <  Kamehambha  B.'  ^ 
(Pp.  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  and  33.) 

Joint  re%olut%o%  of  the  Hawaiian  Legislature  of  1856. 

^^^  Resolved  J  That  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  codify  our  existing  laws, 
His  Boyal  Highness  Prince  Kamehameha,  the  honorable  W.  L.  Lee, 
chief  justice,  and  the  honorable  George  M.  Bobertson,  associate 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  are  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
complete  civil  code,  adding  notes  with  reference  to  important  decisions 
of  court  under  the  laws,  wherever  they  may  think  necessary,  and  to 
report  the  same  for  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  of  1858,  with  an 
appropriate  index  for  facility  of  reference'''  (p.  39). 

Comment  on  legislative  provision  for  publication  of  Hawaiia/n  law  report9. 

<<<It  may  not  be  inappropriate  in  this  connection  to  state  that  so 
highly  esteemed  are  some  of  the  dicta  of  our  Hawaiian  courts  abroad 
that  their  decisions  have  in  more  than  one  instance  been  quoted  in 
some  of  the  higher  courts  of  the  United  States.  This  is  no  small  honor 
to  be  attained  by  a  nation  which,  one  generation  only  ago,  had  no  law 
but  the  "word  of  the  chief"  .(p.  40). 

XX.  List  SHOwiNa  that  a  very  small  pbopobtion  op  the 

OFFICERS  IN  OHABGE  OP  THE  CONDUCT  OP  THE  G-OVEBNMENT 
WERE  NATIVE  HAWAIIANS,  THE  LABOEB  PBOPOBTION  BEINa 
AMERICANS. 

"  The  courty  Oovemment  officers^  etc. 

"  The  court — His  Majesty  Kamehameha  V,  bom  December  11, 
1830.  Ascended  the  throne  November  30,  18G3.  Son  of  Kinau  and 
grandson  of  Kamehameha  I. 

^^  Her  Majesty  Queen  Dowager  Kalama,  relict  of  His  Majesty  Kaoi- 
keaouli,  Kamehameha  IIL 

^<  Her  Msgesty  Queen  Dowager  Emma,  relict  of  His  Majesty  Alex- 
ander LihoUho,  Kamehameha  lY. 

"  Privy  council  of  state, — His  Majesty  the  King.  Their  excellencies 
the  ministers;  the  governors  of  Oahu,  Elauai,  and  Maui  Her  excel- 
lency the  governess  of  Hawaii.  His  honor  the  chancellor  of  the 
Kingdom. 

^^  H.  A.  Kahanu,  8.  N.  Castle,  B.  G.  Davis,  A.  Fomander,  0.  Kanaina, 
C.  R.  Bishop,  P.  Y.  Kaeo,  P.  8.  Kalama,  W.  Hillebrand,  W.  0.  Lona- 
lilo,  T.  8.  8taley,  J.  W.  Makalena,  W.  P.  Kamakau,  G.  Bhodes,  J.  MoU 
Smith,  T.  0.  Heuck;  secretary,  1).  Kalakaua. 

<<  The  cabinet, — His  Majesty  the  King;  minister  of  foreign  relations^ 
his  excellency  0.  de  Varigny;  minist^  of  the  interioFi  hu  ezodleney 
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P.  W.  Hutchison;  minister  of  ^nance,  his  excellency  0.  0.  Harris; 
attorney-general,  Hon.  S.  H.  Phillips. 

^^Bureau  of  public  tn«frMrif/o?t.— President,  Hon.  W.  P.  Kamakau; 
members,  0.  0.  Harris,  (J,  de  Varij]:ny,  F.  W.  Hutchison,  and  Bishop 
Staley;  inspector- general  of  schools,  A.  Fornander;  secretary,  W.  J. 
Smith. 

^^Bureau  immigration. — President,  minister  of  the  interior;  members, 
O,  B.  Bishop,  C.  C.  Harris,  D.  Kahikaua,  W.  Hillebrand. 

^^ Supreme  court — Chief  justice,  E.  H.  Allen;  first  associate  justice, 
Hon.  A.  S.  Hartwell;  second  associate  justice,  Hon.  H,  A.  Widemann; 
clerk,  L.  McCully,  esq.;  assistant  clerk,  W.  numi)hreys,  esq. 

"  Circuit  judges. — First  circuit,  Oahu,  lion.  W.  P.  Kamakau:  second 
circuit,  Maui,  Hon.  A.  J.  Lawrence;  third  circuit,  Hawaii,  Hons.  D. 
K.  Naiapaakai,  C.  F.  Hart,  and  R.  A.  Lyman;  fourth  circuit,  Kauai, 
Hon.  D.  McBryde. 

^^Board  of  health. — President,  minister  of  the  interior;  members,  W. 
Hillebrand,  M.  D.;  Godfrey  Khodes,  W.  P.  Kamakau,  T.  C.  Heuck; 
port  physician,  A.  0.  Buftiiin. 

^^Oovernment  officers. — rlailer,  <  ahu  prison,  Capt.  J.  H.  Brown;  col- 
lector-general of  customs,  W.  F.Allen,  esq.;  postmaster- general,  A. 
P.  Brickwood,  esq.;  registrar  of  conveyances,  Thomas  Brown,  esq.; 
superintendent  waterworks,  Capt.  Thomas  Long;  superintendent  pub- 
lic works,  Kobert  Sterling,  es(i.;  harbor  master  of  Honolulu,  Capt. 
John  Meek;  pilots  in  Honolulu,  Capts.  A.  Mcln tyre  and  0.  S.  Chad- 
wick"  (p.  75). 

XXL  And  the   following  state^tent    of  admirax  belknap, 

FEOM  TUE   BOSTOxN   HEEAU)   OF  JANUARY  31,  1893. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald  : 

The  revolution  in  the  FTawaiian  Islands,  resulting  in  the  deposition 
of  tlie  Queen  and  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  government,  is  an 
event  not  unexpected  to  di|)l()n)atic,  naval,  and  consular  officers  who 
have  had  any  acquaintance  or  familiarity  with  the  course  of  allairs  in 
that  island  Kingdom  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

To  the  people  of  the  Unite<l  States  the  present  situation  is  of  momen- 
tous interest  and  of  vital  importance.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  nature 
had  established  that  ^roup  to  be  ultimately  occupied  as  an  outpost,  as 
it  were,  of  the  f»Teat  Kei)ublic  on  its  western  border,  and  that  the  time 
had  now  come  for  the  fulfillment  of  such  design. 

A  glance  at  a  chart  of  the  Pacific  will  indicate  to  the  most  casual 
observer  the  great  importance  and  inestimable  value  of  those  islands 
as  a  strategic  point  and  commercial  center.  Situated  in  mid-north 
Pacific,  the  group  looks  out  on  every  hand  toward  grand  opportunities 
of  trade,  political  aggrandizement,  and  polyglot  intercourse. 

To  the  north  and  northwest  it  beckons  to  the  teeming  populations  of 
China,  Ja])an,  Korea,  an<l  Itussian  coast  of  Asia;  to  the  north  and 
northeast  it  calls  to  Alaska  and  British  (Columbia;  to  the  east  it  bows 
to  the  imperial  domain  of  the  western  United  States,  holding  out  its 
c<mliding  hands  for  <loser  clasp  and  more  binding  tie;  to  the  southeast 
it  nods  to  Mexico, ('entral  America,  Colombia,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Chile; 
to  the  south  and  southwest  it  salutes  the  growing  infiuence  and  tropic 
opportui.ities  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  numerous  island 
gr(m))s  constituting  Polynesia. 

It^  chief  commercial  ]U)int,  Honolulu,  is  already  a  port  of  call  for  our 
lines  of  steamships  to  Jax)an  and  Polynesia,  and  for  the  British  lines 
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to  Few  Zealand  and  Australia  from  Yanconyer.  That  port  also  stands 
directly  in  the  track  of  the  commerce  that  will  fl9w  through  the  Nicara- 
gua Oanal  when  that  great  commercial  need  is  completed.  Indeed,  in 
that  coming  day  the  enchanting  coral,  reef-locked  harbor  of  Honolulu 
will  hardly  suffice  to  take  in  the  ships  that  will  put  in  there. 

The  interests  in  the  group  are  mainly  American,  or  substantially 
connected  commercially  with  the  United  States.  In  the  palmy  days  of 
the  whale  fishery  the  ports  of  Honolulu  and  Lahaina  used  to  be  packed 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  with  the  ships  of  that  great  and  adven- 
turous industry. 

The  advent  of  our  missionaries  at  the  islands  in  1820,  and  the  excel- 
lent work  they  did  there,  won  the  hearts  of  the  natives  and  increased 
American  influence.  The  treaty  of  reciprocity  made  with  Song  Kala- 
kaua  in  1875  welded  in  closest  bonds  the  ties  of  friendship  and  trade^ 
and  gave  to  the  group  its  present  wealth  and  prosperity. 

The  group  now  seeks  annexation  to  the  United  States;  the  consum- 
mation of  such  wish  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  both  peoples,  com- 
mercially and  politically.  Annex  the  islands,  constitute  them  a  terri- 
tory, and  reciprocal  trade  wiU  double  within  ten  years.  Let  the  island- 
ers feel  that  they  are  once  and  forever  under  tiie  folds  of  the 
American  flag,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  Bepublic,  and  a  develop- 
ment will  take  place  in  the  group  that  ^idll  at  once  sui^rise  its  i^eople 
and  the  world. 

Not  to  take  the  fruit  within  our  grasp  and  annex  the  group  now  beg- 
ging us  to  take  it  in  would  be  folly  indeed — a  mistake  of  the  gravest 
character,  both  for  the  statesmen  of  the  day  and  for  the  men  among  us 
of  high  commercial  aims  and  great  enterprises. 

Our  statesmen  should  act  in  this  matter  in  the  spirit  and  resolve 
that  secured  to  us  the  vast  Louisiana  purchase,  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  the  acquisition  of  Oalifomia.  The  administration  that 
secures  to  the  United  States  the  *'  coign  of  vantage"  in  the  possession 
of  those  beautifhl  islands  will  score  a  great  measure  of  beneficent 
achievement  to  the  credit  side  of  its  account. 

But  in  the  path  of  annexation  England  will  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
of  protest  and  obstruction.  To  that  end  she  will  bend  all  the  powers 
of  her  diplomacy;  all  the  cunning  of  her  foreign-office  procedures;  all 
the  energy,  unwearied  eflbrt,  and  unvarying  constancy  that  has  ever 
made  her  secretiy  hostile  in  her  diplomatic  methods  and  commercial 
policies  to  the  welfare,  growth,  and  advancement  of  the  United  States. 

She  wants  to  ^ther  the  group  under  her  own  control;  she  would 
like  to  Egyptianize  that  vits^  point  in  the  Pacific;  she  bums  to  estab- 
lish a  Pacific  Bermuda  off  our  Western  coast,  to  hold  the  same  relation 
toward  the  ports  of  Esquimalt  and  Victoria  on  Vancouver  Island  that 
Bermuda  bears  toward  Halifax,  all  strongly  fortified,  connected  by 
cable  with  Downing  street,  and  stored  with  munitions  of  war. 

Let  the  British  lion  once  get  its  paw  upon  the  group  and  Honolulu 
would  soon  become  one  of  the  most  important  strongholds  of  Great 
Britain's  x>ower.  With  her  fortified  port  of  Esquimalt  dominating  the 
entrance  to  Puget  Sound,  constituting  an  ever-standing  menace  to  our 
domain  in  that  region,  she  wants  to  supplement  such  commanding 
advantage  by  another  stronghold  at  Hawaii,  where,  within  six  dayir 
easy  steaming  from  San  Francisco,  she  could  immediately  threaten  tiiat 
port  with  one  of  her  fleets  in  the  event  of  the  sudden  outbreak  of  war. 

Great  Britain  will  undoubtedly  propose  a  joint  arrangement  for  the 
government  of  the  islands,  but  we  want  none  of  that — ^no  entangling 
aUiancea.    We  have  had  enough  of  such  business  at  SamiMk 
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No;  we  want  no  joint  protectorate,  no  occupation  there  by  any  Euro- 
pean power,  no  Pacific  Egypt.  We  need  the  group  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  United  States,  and  should  take  what  is  offered  us,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  war. 

Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way.  Let  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine stay  not  its  hand  until  it  holds  Hawaii  securely  within  its  grasp. 

In  this  matter  the  undersigned  si)eaks  from  personal  knowledge, 
gained  through  ofiicial  visits  to  the  islands  in  1874  and  1882,  and  could 
readily  pursue  the  subject  further  and  more  into  detail,  but  for  the 
present  forbears. 

George  E.  Belknap. 

Brooexine,  January  30^  1893. 


TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS, UNDER  THE  FOLLOWING  RESOLUTION  OF  THE 
SENATE  OF  DECEMBER  20,  1893: 

Besolvedf  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  shall  inquire  and  report 
whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what  irregnlarities  have  occurred  in  the  diplomatic  or  other 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Hawaii  in  relation  to  the  recent  political 
revolution  in  Hawaii,  and  to  this  end  said  committee  is  authorized  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers  and  to  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 


FntST  DAY. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  27y  1893. 

The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  noti(!e. 

Present:  The  Chairman  (Senator  Morgan),  and  Senators  Gray,  Sher- 
man and  Frye. 
Absent:  Senator  Butler. 


SWOBH  STATEMENT  uF  EEV.  OUVEE  P.  EMEBSOH. 

The  Ohaidman.  Mr.  Emerson,  state  your  agef 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  am  48.    Born  in  1845. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  born! 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  was  born  on  the  island  of  Maui,  one  of  the  Sand- 
wich islands. 

Senator  Sherman.  You  are  of  American  descent! 

Mr.  Emerson.  My  father  and  mother  were  New  Hampshire  people. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  had  your  father  and  mother  resided  in 
Hawaii  before  your  birth! 

Mr.  Emerson.  From  1832  to  1846. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  father's  vocation! 

Mr.  Emerson.  My  father  was  a  missionary.  When  I  was  bom  he 
was  a  missionaiy.  He  was  a  teacher  then  at  the  Government  school 
— no,  it  was  not  a  Government  school ;  it  was  a  missionary  school.  I 
am  not  sure  about  that.  It  was  the  only  college  where  the  natives 
went.  It  was  at  Subiualuero,  Maui.  My  father  was  stationed  at  Wa- 
ialua,  Oahu.    It  is  thirty  miles  from  the  city. 

Senator  Gray.  Is  that  the  principal  island! 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  is  the  island  on  which  Honolulu  is  situated;  it  is 
tbe  best  port  and  the  seat  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Gray.  What  is  your  vocation! 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  am  tiiie  Secretary  of  the  Hawaiian  Board  of  MissioLii. 

The  Ohaibman.  Are  you  a  uunister  of  the  gospel,  alsof 
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Mr.  Ehebson.  Yes;  I  was  ordained  in  187i  I  was  settled  in  fhe 
ministry  first  here,  and  was  called  in  January,  1889,  to  take  this  poai* 
tion. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  you  speak  the  Hawaiian  tongue! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  do.  I  preach  in  it  and  think  in  it  as  well  aa  in 
English,  so  far  as  the  limitations  of  the  language  are  not  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  father  living! 

Mr.  Emebson.  No  :  he  died  in  1867. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  relatives  living  in  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  have  three  brothers  living  in  tiie  city  of  Honolulu. 

The  CnAiBMAN.  Was  your  father  ever  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Ko.  He  was  for  a  while  road  supervisor  of  the  dis- 
trict, because  there  was  no  one  else  to  take  the  position,  and  also  acted 
as  surveyor  of  the  district,  which  he  surveyed,  plotted,  and  divided  fai 
give  the  natives  land  to  plant.    He  was  several  years  doing  that. 

The  Gh aibman.  Have  you  evei*  had  any  connection  with  the  Hawatitfi 
Government! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  have  not. 

The  Chaibman.  Has  either  of  your  brothers  been  connected  with  tte 
Hawaiian  Government! 

Mr.  Emebson.  My  brother,  Dr.  Emerson,  was  connected  with  fhe 
board  of  health ;  Joseph  Emerson  with  the  survey.  He  was  a  civil  engi- 
neer. My  brother.  Samuel  Emerson,  was  one  of  tiie  postmasters  of  ue 
district  where  his  iiome  was. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  spoken  of  having  been  in  the  missionary 
school.    Where  did  you  complete  your  education! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Williams  College, 
and  took  my  three  years'  course  in  the  theological  seminary  of  Andover. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  your  brothers  educated  in  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Emebson.  We  were  educated  in  the  preliminary  Oahu  CoUeM, 
at  Punahou,  and  then  my  brothers  came  on  to  this  country  to  be  edu- 
cated. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  you  in  Hawaii  during  the  month  of  January. 
1893! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes ;  I  was  in  Honolulu. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  you  residing  in  Honolulu  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes,  my  home  was  in  the  city. 

The  Chaibman.  How  long  had  you  resided  there! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Since  January  23, 1889 — since  my  connection  with 
the  secretaryship  of  the  Hawaiian  Board  of  Missions. 

The  Chaibman.  When  did  you  first  become  aware  of  the  existence 
of  revolutionary  purposes  amongst  the  people  of  any  of  the  cities  of 
Hawaii  or  of  Honolulu  !  By  Hawaii  I  mean  the  entire  group  of  islandBi 
the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  think  the  whole  thing  culminated  the  last  week  of 
the  Legislature.  The  first  significant  utterance  I  know  of  was  a  remark 
made  by  a  gentleman  after  the  passage  of  the  lottery  bill.  He  said: 
<^  i{ather  than  have  that  lottery  bill  pass  and  become  a  law  of  the  land 
I  would  be  willing  to  take  up  my  musket  and  fight." 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  the  last  week  of  what! 

Mr.  Emebson.  -That  was  the  last  week  of  the  Hawaiian  Legislatoxe. 

The  Chaibman.  When  was  that! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Saturday,  the  11th  of  Januaiyi  was  the  last  day  id 
the  session. 

The  OHiXBMAN.  Was  the  Legislatore  prorogaedt 
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Mr.  Emebson.  It  was  prorogued  at  noon. 

The  Ohaibman.  That  was  the  first  intimation  yoa  had  that  there  was 
a  revolutionary  intent  existing  in  the  minds  of  any  persons  there! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  should  say  that  was  the  first  clear  intimation;  but 
there  was  a  constant  feeling  in  the  air — talk  during  those  days  when 
the  Queen  and  Legislature  were  coming  out  more  and  more  in  support 
of  the  opium,  the  distillery  and  the  lottery  bills. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  days  was  this  before  the  14th  of  January 
that  you  heard  this  remark  made! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  think  it  was  two  or  three  days.  I  can  not  recall 
exactly;  but  it  was  during  that  week.  It  was  while  the  lottery  bill 
was  being  considered — I  think  it  was  either  Thursday  or  Friday  that 
that  bill  was  signed  by  the  Qneeu. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  hear  any  other  persons  make  use  of  ex- 
pressions of  a  similar  character  before  the  time  that  the  outbreak 
occurred! 

Mr.  Emebson.  A  great  many  times  I  talked  the  matter  over  with 
my  brother,  the  surveyor.  I  heard  him  speak  with  a  good  deal  o£ 
vehemence  against  the  Queen,  feeling  that  the  time  might  come, 
before  long,  when  there  ought  to  be  a  change.  And  in  fact  this  talk 
hgid  been  the  talk  since  1887 — not  a  very  common  talk. 

Senator  Gbay.  Not  a  very  common  talk! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Not  a  very  common  talk,  although  among  some  per- 
haps it  was  more  common  than  among  others.  I  had  not  made  up  my 
mind  that  there  should  be  a  change,  so  long  as  the  Queen  lived,  until 
Saturday. 

Senator  Fbye.  The  14th  of  January! 

Mr.  Emebson.  The  14th  of  January. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  contemplate,  and  did  you  know  that  others 
contemplated,  that  at  the  deatli  of  the  Queen  there  would  be  an  eflbrt 
made  to  establish  a  new  form  of  government  in  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Nothing  that  had  crystallized  into  shape,  nothing 
that  I  knew  of  that  had  crystallized  into  a  plan. 

Senator  Fbye.  I  would  like  to  know,  if  the  committee  have  no  objec- 
tion, what  determined  Mr.  Emerson  to  change  his  mind  and  conclude 
that  the  Queen  ought  to  be  deposed,  he  having  been  a  royalist  up  to 
the  14th  of  January. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  me  ask  first  whether  Mr.  Emerson  was  in  senti- 
ment a  royalist  up  to  the  14th  of  January. 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  will  say  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the 
Queen  until  the  very  last — I  would  not  say  the  last  week,  but  toward 
those  last  days — until  the  Queen's  Legislature  and  the  powers  of  the 
court  seemed  to  go  the  wrong  way,  1  was  a  8ui>porter  of  the  Queen, 
honestly  so,  and  spoke  in  favor  of  lier,  not  believing  that  she  was  a 
moral  woman,  but,  perliajis,  as  a  ruler  not  so  bad  as  some  might  think. 
But  during  those  last  days  I  saw  more  and  more  clearly,  until  Satur- 
day, when  it  was  plain  to  mo  that  the  change  must  come. 

The  Chairman.  During  that  ])erind  of  which  you  speak,  were  you 
in  favor  of  a  monarchy  in  Ilawaii,  or  were  you  desirous  of  having  a 
republic  established? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  think  I  felt  a  good  deal  as  Judge  Judd  said,  so  long 
as  our  Hawaiian  chiefs  lived,  that  is,  those  who  were  really  of  the  line, 
and  they  continued  to  reign — so  long  as  they  biliaved  themselves,  I 
felt  that  I  was  a  royalist,  a  loyal  man  to  the  Government;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gray.  Because  you  thought  it  best  for  all  interests! 

Mr.  Emebson.  We  did  not  see  how  we  could 
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The  Ohaibman.  Tmprove  the  matter! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Improve  the  situation.  The  matter  of  annexation  to 
this  country  was  not  plain;  the  matter  of  establishing  a  repubUo 
seemed  to  be  a  questionable  thing. 

Senator  Gray.  If  you  were  a  sincere  royalist,  as  you  say.  it  was 
because  you  believed  the  best  interests  of  the  islands  would  be  sub- 
served by  that  form  of  government! 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  I  did  so  believe  to  the  last 

Senator  Frye.  On  or  Jibout  January  14  you  changed  your  opinion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  Queen  in  power! 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  think  it  was  associated  first  with  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  when  there  was  a  departure  of  some  of  the 
gentlemen,  some  of  the  white  men  who  were  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, to  their  homes — ^when  there  was  a  minority  of  those  who  were 
for  reform  measures,  for  good  government,  and  there  was  a  majority — 
claimed  to  be  a  majority— of  those  who  were  for  spoils — for  lottery, 
opium,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Gray.  K  those  who  favored  reform  measures  had  remained 
would  there  have  been  a  majority  that  way! 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes;  there  would  have  been  a  majority.  I  do  not 
think  the  lottery  bill  could  have  been  carried  through.  I  saw  how 
things  were  working.  This  Legislature  was  bribed,  evidently  it  was 
bribed.  It  was  the  common  talk  of  the  natives  that  it  was  being 
bribed,  and  the  Queen  began  to  disclose  her  thorough  sympathy  with 
that  party.  The  passage  of  the  distillery  bill  and  the  opium  bill,  which 
are  destructive  bills,  would  have  killed  off  the  natives.  Then  there 
was  the  passage  of  the  lottery  bill,  and  afterwards  the  discharge  of  tiie 
good  cabinet,  the  Wilcox-Jones  cabinet,  and  the  putting  in  a  most  irre- 
sponsible cabinet.  Then  there  was  the  proclamation,  or  an  attempt  to 
put  into  execution  a  new  constitution. 

Senator  Sherman.  State  what  was  the  nature  of  that  proi>osod 
change.     . 

Mr.  Emerson.  You  mean  of  the  constitution  ! 

Senator  Sherman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  constitution,  it  is  said,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Queen,  and  some  have  said  that  the  constitution  was  one  that  would 
disfranchise  the  white  men.  Those  who  were  not  married  to  native 
women  would  have  had  the  vote  taken  from  them.  It  was  a  constitu- 
tion that  would  have  taken  away  the  ballot  from  me.  It  would  have 
taken  from  the  people  the  power  to  elect  the  nobles  and  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  Queen.  By  the  restricted  ballot  we  were  enabled,  so  fiir 
at  least  as  the  Legislature  is  concerned,  to  elect  men  of  chai*acter  who 
stood  out  against  these  measures  of  corruption. 

Senator  Gray.  By  a  restricted  ballot! 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes;  by  a  restricted  ballot. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  Wilcox- Jones  cabinet.  What  was 
the  successor  cabinet  called! 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  Parker-Corn  well  cabinet — Colburn  and  Peterson. 
I  believe  it  was  Peterson — Corn  well  or  Peterson — who  made  the  cabinet. 
They  were  the  ones  who  made  the  cabinet. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  premier  in  the  last  cabinet! 

Mr.  Emerson.  Wilcox  was  the  one  previously  to  that — I  do  not 
know — I  think  it  was  Cornwell.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  Corn- 
well  or  Peterson. 

Senator  Frye.  What  was  the  distillery  bill  of  which  you  spokef 

Mi\  Emerson.  As  I  understood  it  the  idea  was  that  there  would  be 
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great  opportunity  for  making  mm,  making  alcoholic  drinks  there  firom 
sugar-cane  juice  and  other  products,  that  it  might  be  a  means  of  rev- 
enue or  wealth  to  the  islands — enlarge  the  business. 

Senator  Fste.  Encourage  the  opening  of  saloons! 

Mr.  Emebson.  It  would  have  probably  supplied  cheaper  drinks  to 
the  saloons. 

Senator  Fbyb.  What  was  the  opium  bill! 

Mr.  Emebson.  It  was  a  bill  that  legalized  the  sale  of  opium.  I  do 
not  know  just  the  nature  of  the  bill,  but  it  was  one  that  made  it  legal 
to  sell  opium. 

Senator  Fbye,  Have  you  been  troubled  there  from  the  use  of  opium  f 

Mr.  Emebson.  We  have  had  a  ^ood  deal  of  trouble.  It  has  been 
smuggled  into  the  country.  There  have  been  opium  rings,  and  some 
of  the  men  connected  with  the  Government  were  connected  with  the 
rings,  no  doubt  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  chief  marshal  of  the  King- 
dom was. 

Senator  Fbye.  Whom  do  you  mean;  Wilson! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Wilson.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  It  is  com- 
mon talk — ^was  common.  You  can  hear  it  out  on  the  street  from  every 
other  person  almost. 

Senator  Gbat.  Hear  what! 

Mr.  Emebson.  That  Wilson  was  connected  with  the  opium  ring,  and 
that  he  was  hand  and  glove  in  with  Capt.  Whalen,  who  was  captain  of 
a  yacht 

Senator  Fbye.  A  yacht  used  for  smuggling! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes.  And  there  were  also  men  who  had  come  there 
as  smugglers  and  whom  Mr.  Wilson  had  handled  gently.  He  had 
pounced  upon  Chinamen  to  keep  up  a  show  of  maintaining  the  law — 
some  little  Chinamen ;  but  the  great  sinners  were  let  go. 

Senator  Fbye.  Did  those  bills  all  pass  that  Legislature! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbye.  By  what  majority! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  majority. 

Senator  Fbye.  But  they  did  pass,  and  the  Queen  approved  them. 

Mr.  Emebson.  The  Queen  signed  them. 

Senator  Shebman.  In  that  week! 

Mr.  Emebson.  That  week,  as  I  remember. 

Senator  Fbye.  And  they  were  approved! 

Mr.  Emebson.  And  they  were  approved.  Protests  were  sent  in  by 
leading  ladies  of  the  city  who  had  tried  to  stand  between  the  Queen 
and  temptation.  We  recognized  her  as  our  Queen,  and  we  tried  to  stand 
between  her  and  temptation.  And  I  would  like  to  say  here  that  a  good 
deal  of  what  has  been  said  of  how  the  Queen  was  received  is  true.  She 
was  received  in  our  houses.  She  was  on  the  throne,  and  we  thought 
we  must  do  so,  to  try  to  keep  her  from  evil.  I  went  with  native  pas- 
tors to  tell  her  we  would  support  her,  remember  her  in  our  prayers, 
and  try  to  help  her.  Again  and  again  that  was  done,  not  as  a  proof 
of  her  character,  but  to  get  as  good  a  Queen  as  we  could  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Senator  Gbay.  How  did  the  Queen  receive  you! 

Mr.  Emebson.  As  she  is  very  capable  of  receiving — ^in  the  most 
courteous  and  kindly  way.  And  she  also  reciprocated  our  sentiments 
in  a  spirit  not  only  enlightened  but  in  seeming  sympathy  with  us,  as 
she  did  the  ladies  who  waited  upon  her.  And  the  very  next  move  she 
made  was  to  sign  the  lottery  bilL 
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The  Ghaibhan.  Was  the  Qneeii  a  cominanicaLt  in  any  of  the 
churches! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  think  she  was  not  a  coinnniiiicant  in  any  church; 
she  went  around  to  different  churches. 

Senator  Gbay.  Was  she  an  avowed  Christian! 

Mr.  Emebson.  T  think  not  an  avowed  Christian. 

The  Chaibman.  Uo  you  moan  that  she  adhered  to  the  pn|i:an  ideas! 

Mr.  Emebson.  She  received  Kahunas,  sorcerers,  in  the  palace. 

Senator  Gbay.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  know  it  as  well  as  I  do  my  own  existence. 

Senator  Gbay.  Do  you  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge! 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  never  saw  the  Kahunas  there;  I  know  the  man  wLo 
was  at  her  right  hand  sent  out  a  proclamation  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Kahunas.  I  know  that  man,  for  I  have  talked  with  him,  and 
charged  him  with  his  wickedness. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  want  to  get  at  this  cabinet  business ;  I  speak 
of  the  Cornwell- Peterson  cabinet,  the  last  one.  How  long  was  that  in 
existence  before  the  revolution  occurred! 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  cannot  be  i>erfectly  sure.  I  think  the  old  cabinet 
was  voted  out  Friday,  and  that  cabinet  was  appointed  the  same  day. 

Senator  Frye.  The  Friday  before  the  revolution! 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

The  C  n  airman.  Did  any  of  the  ministers  of  the  Wilcox- Jones  cabinet 
join  the  Queen  in  signing  any  of  these  bills — the  opium  bill,  the  distillery 
bill,  or  the  lottery  bill! 

Mr.  Emerson.  1  cannot  say  yes  or  no;  bat  my  opinion  is  that  they 
stood  out  against  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  later  cabinet,  the 
Cornwell  Peterson  cabinet,  signed  those  measures  with  the  Queen! 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  later  cabinet,  as  I  understood,  did  support  her. 

Senator  Gray.  The  cabinet  that  was  appointed  on  Friday! 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  wa«  Friday. 

Senator  Sherman.  The  cabinet  that  was  appointed  on  the  13th! 

The  Chairman.  [  understand  we  have  a  constitution  of  Hawaii,  and 
I  understand  it  is  requiied  by  the  constitution  of  Hawaii  that  in  order 
that  a  bill  may  become  a  law  after  it  has  passed  the  Legislature,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  signed  by  one  member  of  the  cabinet  along  with 
the  Queen!    Is  that  the  fact! 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Emerson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Before  going  to  more  particular  inquiries  as  to  your 
knowledge  of  the  incidents  of  the  revolution,  I  would  like  to  ask  yon 
something  about  the  state  of  the  education  amongst  the  native  popu- 
lation in  Hawaii — I  mean  now  all  the  islands. 

Senator  Frye.  Do  you  mean  the  Kanakas! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Emerson.  We  have  a  veiy  good  system  of  public  schools.  They 
are  taught  most  of  them  by  white  men  or  women,  some  coming  from 
California  and  some  farther  east.  All  these  teachers  are  not  teachers 
such  as  would  be  classed  as  supporting  the  highest  moral  and  religions 
principles,  but  a  good  many  of  them  are  fine  men  and  women. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  ail  white  men  and 
women  ! 

Mr.  Emsbson.  Most  of  them. 
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Senator  Gbay.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  snpporting  the  highest  moral 
principles"! 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  mean  in  certain  cases  charges  have  been  brought 
against  some.  I  know  charges  to  have  been  brought  against  a  teacher^ 
and  so  soon  as  he  was  found  guilty  of  immorality  he  was  removed. 

Senator  Gbay.  White  men! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes.  I  know  of  schools  that  are  taught  by  a  grad* 
uate  of  our  female  seminaries. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  every  person  in  Hawaii 
and  all  these  islands,  who  is  above  eight  years  of  age,  can  read  and 
write.  Are  you  prepared  to  sustain  that  statement  from  your  own 
observation  f 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  believe  I  would  have  to  look  a  long  while  to  find  a 
single  person  who  is  over  twelve  years  of  age  who  can  not  read  or 
write — among  the  natives;  not  the  Portugese. 

Senator  Obay.  Among  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  As  a  rule,  in  your  pastoral  intercourse  among  them, 
have  you  found  the  native  Hawaiians  to  be  an  intelligent,  thoughtfal 
people!  I  am  asking  now  with  regard  to  the  native  population,  the 
Kanakas. 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  have  been  greatly  grieved  to  find — speaking  of  my 
relations  to  them  religiously — a  growing  increase,  it  seems  to  me,  of  a 
superstitious  sentiment,  and  that  sentiment  would  argue  a  rather  low 
state  of  religious  life  in  the  churches,  which  I  am  sorry  to  acknowledge 
is  the  case. 

The  Ghaibman.  I^ow,  asking  more  particularly  of  practical  affairs, 
everyday  life,  do  you  find  the  native  Hawaiians  intelligent  x>^ople, 
susceptible  to  instruction j  are  they  thoughtful  or  are  they  otherwise! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Well,  sir,  they  are  Polynesians,  and  as  Polynesians, 
bright  and  intelligent  as  they  maybe,  they  have  certain  marked  defects 
in  their  character. 

Senator  Shebman.  How  as  to  honesty  and  integrity  in  their  deal- 
ings! 

Mr.  Emebson.  There  are  some  pretty  bad  characters  among  them. 

The  Ghaibman.  Am  a  genaral  rule,  taking  the  native  classes  as  a 
mass! 

Mr.  Emebson.  If  I  could  institute  a  comparison,  it  seems  to  me  that 
ihey  stand  a  good  deal  on  a  par  with  the  negro,  although  my  sympa- 
thies are  with  them,  perhaps,  and  my  kindness  is  with  them  more  than 
with  the  negro.  I  feel  that  they  are  very  loveable,  happy,  and  in  many 
ways  bright,  interesting  people. 

Mr.  Ghaibman.  Kind-hearted  and  benevolent! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Kind-hearted  and  benevolent  to  a  fault.  But  they 
are  improvident ;  they  are  averse  to  labor;  and  if  I  were  going  to 
mention  one  thing  which  those  Hawaiians  need  taken  away  from  them, 
I  would  say  that  they  need  less  government  affairs  and  more  interest 
in  business  affairs,  in  industry.  If  the  brighter  young  men  instead  of 
itching  to  get  into  the  legislature,  to  pose  as  statesmen  or  as  speech- 
makers,  would  be  more  interested  in  getting  to  work  and  getting  homes, 
building  up  homes,  it  would  be  vastly  better  for  that  people.  That 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  great  faults  with  them. 

Senator  Shebman.  They  are  fond  of  office! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes,  they  are  fond  of  office.  They  get  two  dollars 
ttod  flftgr  cents  a  day  as  legislators;  they  think  that  a  gooc  deaL 
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Senator  Gbat.  But  you  think  they  need  to  be  led  by  a  superior 
class! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  think  they  need  to  be  led  by  a  superior  class^  and 
inevitably  they  will  be. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  they  a  people  who  are  easy  to  be  controlled, 
easy  to  be  led,  or  are  they  rebellious! 

Mr.  Emebson.  No;  they  are  easily  led,  and,  being  easily  led,  they 
are  easily  made  suspicious;  that  is,  there  has  been  an  attempt  during 
the  Kalakaua  reign,  after  he  went  to  the  throne,  to  create  race  preju- 
dice, <and  he  did  it  after  he  got  on  the  throne,  although  the  white  man 
WHS  his  best  friend.  It  was  so  during  the  late  revolution^  since  the  de- 
thronement of  the  Queen  and  before  that,  during  the  meeting  of  the  late 
Legislature.  There  has  been  a  constant  attempt  on  the  part  of  such  men 
as  Bush  and  Wilcox  and  others  to  stir  up  race  feeling,  and  the  natives 
in  the  city  of  Honolulu  have  been  influenced  in  that  way.  They  go  with- 
a  rush,  as  it  were,  with  this  current,  led  by  this  bad  literature,  and  the 
churches  and  Christian  life  have  suffered  from  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  are  speaking  of  the  city  of  Honolulu.  Does 
that  occur  throughout  the  islands! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes;  wherever  the  henchmen  of  the  Queen  are, 
wherever  there  are  persons  subservient  to  her  ideas,  to  ideas  which 
have  been  inculcated  into  them  by  the  city  of  Honolulu.  Those  men  by 
their  speeches  have  been  enabled  to  lead  the  people.  One  of  the 
strongest  elements  working  against  them  are  the  Kahunas. 

Senator  Gbay.  What  are  theyf 

Mr.  Emebson.  The  sorcerers. 

Senator  Shebman.  The  heathen! 

Mr.  Emebson.  They  are  the  people  who  practice  fetichism  upon  the 
superstitions  of  the  people. 

The  Ghaibman.  Native  Hawaiians! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Native  Hawaiians.  In  1868  Kamehameha  Y  granted 
licenses  to  these  medicine  men  to  practice  according  as  they  knew  the 
art,  according  as  they  professed  to  know  the  art. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  art! 

Mr.  Emebson.  The  natives  are  adepts  in  massage^  with  fetichism 
in  the  background. 

Senator  Gbat.  Kamehameha  Y  granted  licenses  according  to  their 
proficiency  in  the  art  of  medicine,  not  the  art  of  sorcery! 

Mr.  Emebson.  No;  he  granted  licenses  to  them  as  professed  sor- 
cerers; he  granted  licenses  to  the  Kahunas. 

Seuator  Gbay.  Did  he  grant  licenses  except  when  the  applicant  ex- 
hibited some  proficiency  in  the  art  of  medicine! 

Mr.  Emebson.  He  granted  a  license  to  any  man — I  do  not  say  to 
any  man ;  but  licenses  were  given  to  those  who  claimed  to  be  proficient, 
medicine  men  who  were  called  Kahunas.  There  is  a  minimum  use  of 
drugs  that  these  men  associate  with  their  practice,  and  a  large — a  mini- 
mum of  knowledge  I  should  say;  I  do  not  know  much  about  their  use 
of  medicine — and  a  large  appeal  to  superstition.  For  instance,  I  know 
of  one  man  who  had 

Senator  Gbay.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  Kamehameha 
granted  licenses  to  those  men  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  sor- 
cery alone  or  on  account  of  some  professed  knowledge  of  m^cinef 

Mr.  Emebson.  He  granted  licenses  to  them  as  men  professing  to 
have  knowledge  of  the  art  of  healing. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  the  Hawaiians — I  speak  generally  of  the  native 
population — ^located  in  their  separate  homes! 
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Mr.  Emebson.  They  are  more  in  the  coantr/  than  in  the  city.    In 
'the  city  there  is  more  mixing  np  of  home  life.    In  the  city  of  Honolnla 
it  is  very  unfortunate;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  that. 

Senator  Gbay.  Of  what! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Mixing  np  of  home  life. 

The  Ohaibman.  Speaking  of  the  country.  Have  the  Hawaiian 
families  habitations  in  which  they  reside  as  families  t 

Senator  Shebman.  That  is,  separate  homes. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes,  separate  homes. 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  those  homes  as  a  rule  comfortable  f 

Mr.  Emebson.  ITot  according  to  Anglo-Saxon  ideas.  Some  of  them 
are.  For  instance,  in  my  tours  through  the  islands  I  have  stopped 
sometimes  at  the  native  man's  house,  the  judge's  house.  That  man  gets 
a  larger  salary,  and,  of  course,  he  can  keep  a  better  house,  and  he  has 
some  knowledge  of  cookery.  But  the  vast  majority  of  the  natives' 
homes  I  would  not  like  to  state  them  to  be  comfortable. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  they  constructed  of  woodt 

Mr.  Emebson.  Mostly  frame  houses. 

The  Chaibman.  As  a  rule,  do  the  natives  build  them  themselves  f 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  think  as  a  rule  they  do,  perhaps  those  who  are  able 
to  put  up  simple  buildings  such  as  they  use. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  they  have  fields,  gardens,  and  orchards  about 
themf 

Mr.  Emebson.  Very  rarely,  l^ow  and  then  you  will  find  a  native 
man  who  has  a  garden  near  his  house.  But  I  will  say  this,  that  gen- 
erally the  native  has  to  have  a  field  where  he  can  raise  his  rice,  his  toro, 
his  potatoes;  his  home  may  be  on  a  hill  or  down  by  the  seashore.  If 
the  seashore,  he  is  a  fisherman,  and  his  yard  is  a  barren  place. 

The  Chaibman.  The  habitations  are  arranged  to  suit  the  particular 
calling  in  which  the  family  is  cd  gaged  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  Some  of  them  have  thatched  houses. 

The  Chaibman.  In  their  domestic  relations  have  you  found  them 
to  be  affectionate  toward  each  other — ^peaceftilt 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  think  it  may  be  stated  that  they  are  afifectionate 
and  generally  peacefdl. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  tone  of  morality  that  prevails  in  the 
households,  the  family  establishments  throughout  these  islands t 

Mr.  Emebson.  Altogether  there  is  too  much  of  immorality — ^lack  of 
ohastily  among  the  females. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  you  say  that  this  is  the  general  rule,  or  only 
the  exception  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  fear  that  I  have  to  say  it  is  the  general  rule. 

The  Chaibman.  That  the  women  are  unchaste t 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbat.  Are  they  monogamists  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  That  is  the  law.  But  women  will  have  two  husbands 
sometimes,  and  a  man  sometimes  two  wives.  But  I  will  say  this,  that 
there  is  an  element 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  say  that  those  polygamous  relatioia  are 
tolerated  by  law! 

Mr.  Emerson.  No;  we  have  a  Christian  law. 

The  Chaibman.  And  these  are  transgressions  of  itt 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbat.  Monogamists  are  tolerated  by  law. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Emebson.  I  would  like  to  say  there  is  in  the  islands,  I  believe, 
an  element  which  we  are  striving  to  raise  up,  a  goodly  remnant  of  th» 
men  and  women  who  are  mostly  chaste.  They  are  the  girls  in  par 
seminaries  and  the  young  men  in  our  boarding  schools. 

The  Chaibman.  You  spoke,  a  moment  ago,  of  some  difference  be- 
tween the  missionary  schools  and  the  Government  schools.  Has  the 
Government  over  there  taken  charge  of  the  secular  education  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

Tiie  Chaibman.  Complete  charge! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  the  missionary  schools  ceased  to  be  heldt 

Mr.  Emebson.  Oh,  no;  we  have  three  girls'  schools  and  two  boys' 
schools  besides  the  Kamehameha  School. 

Senator  Shebman.  Are  they  sustained  by  public  or  private  contri* 
butions. 

Mr.  Emebson.  Private  contributions. 

The  Chaibman.  Those  you  have  just  spoken  off 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  have  a  public  school  system  besidef 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  sustained  by  taxation  of  the  people  at  large! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  What  sort  of  system  is  it;  a  good  one! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  think  there  was  an  attempt  to  model  it  on  onr 
American  system. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  the  result  of  the  attempt! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  think  it  has  been  a  great  success  in  that  country. 

Senator  Gray.  How  long  has  the  system  been  in  existence  there! 

Mr.  Emebson.  The  missionaries  started  to  teach  so  soon  as  they 
went  there.  But  I  understand  that  Bichard  Armstrong  was  the  first 
president  of  the  board  of  education.  I  am  not  sure  when  he  became 
president  of  the  board  of  education. 

Senator  Gbay.  How  long  ago,  about! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty  years  or 
more. 

Senator  Gbay.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  general  school  system! 

Mr.  Emebson.  That  was  the  public-school  system. 

Senator  Shebman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  where  you  were  on 
{  the  14th  day  of  January. 

j  Mr.  Emebson.  That  was  Saturday! 

Senator  Shebman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  went  to  the  prorogation  of  the  legislature. 

Senator  Shebman.  The  legislature  was  dissolved  that  day! 

Mr.  Emerson.  Dissolved  that  day. 

Senator  Shebman.  When  was  the  first  meeting  of  those  who 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  Queen;  when  did  that  occur! 

Mr.  Emebson.  As  I  understand,  that  occurred  on  that  Saturday 
afternoon. 

Senator  Shebman.  Were  you  present! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  was  not. 

Senator  Shebman.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  that! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Shebman.  Of  whom  was  that  composed — what  class  of 
citizens! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  think  of  those  who  were  the  merchants  and  the 
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planters  of  the  town.    It  was  composed  of  the  men  who  were,  perhaps, 
most  largely  interested  in  good  government. 

Senator  Sheeman.  To  what  extent  did  the  native  population  par- 
ticipate in  that  meeting! 

Mr.  Emerson.  To  no  extent  whatever,  as  I  understood  it. 

Senator  Sherman.  Was  that  meeting  held  in  the  evening? 

Mr.  Emerson.  In  the  afternoon. 

Senator  Sherman.  Was  any  resolution  passed  at  that  meeting t 

Mr.  Emerson.  Really,  I  know  very  little  of  what  was  done,  except  as 
I  have  read  the  newspaper  accounts.  As  I  understand  it,  they  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  safety. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  hearsay.  Of  course,  we  can  get  nearer  to  it 
than  that. 

Senator  Sherman.  Have  we  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting;  have 
they  been  published! 

Senator  Gray.  Yes. 

Senator  Sherman.  The  proceedings  of  that  first  meeting! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  When  the  resolutions  were  passed. 

Senator  Sherman.  What  occurred  on  Sunday  in  connection  with 
this  movement,  do  you  remember,  the  day  following  the  15th  t 

Mr.  Emerson.  All  I  know  is  this:  My  brothers  were  interviewed. 
They  are  laymen,  and  they  were  asked  to  state  what  arms  they  had. 
My  brother  had  two  rifles,  and  he  offered  to  loan  one  to  another  gentle- 
man. And  they  had  plenty  of  ammunition.  This  was  my  brother 
Joseph,  who  was  with  me  in  the  house.  My  other  brother.  Dr.  Emer- 
son, mentioned  that  he  had  arms,  too.  And  it  was  understood  that  a 
gentleman,  a  friend  of  ours,  was  making  out  a  list  of  those  who  could 
rally  at  any  time.  It  would  seem  in  that  city  we  got  rather  used  to 
this  sort  of  thing.  It  was  worked  before,  in  1887 :  it  was  worked  in 
1889,  and  it  was  by  the  rallying  of  citizens  in  1889  that  the  rebellion 
was  put  down.  It  was  by  the  rallying  of  the  citizens  in  1887  that 
Kalakaua  was  made  to  accept  the  constitution,  and  it  could  be  done 
again. 

Senator  Sherman.  What  was  done  that  Sunday? 

Mr.  Emerson.  A  list  was  gotten. 

Senator  Sherman.  What  occurred  on  Monday,  the  16th  1 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  will  say  that  during  all  this  time  there  was  intense 
feeling.  We  felt  it  in  the  church  and  felt  it  on  the  street,  although  the 
natives  were  quiet.  You  could  always  tell  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
feeling  among  white  men,  too.  Monday  morning  I  went  down  to  my 
office.  I  remember  being  so  excited.  Perhaps  this  fact  may  bear  a 
little  on  the  situation.  We  have  a  room  there  where  we  sell  Bibles  and 
other  books.  My  clerk  was  sitting  there,  and  two  other  native  men, 
and  Mr.  Hall  came  in. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  mean  missionary  ment 

Mr.  Emerson.  Not  missionary  men;  they  were  native  Hawaiians. 

Senator  Gray.  Aboriginest 

Mr.  EiJiffiRSON.  Abori^jines.  I  think  there  were  two,  my  clerk,  and 
the  aborigines.  I  think  I  remember  the  name  of  one,  and  the  other — 
I  know  his  face  perfectly.  I  do  not  know  what  his  alliances  were, 
whether  he  was  a  Queen  man  or  not.  But  I  will  say  this — the  word 
was  called  out — "We  are  entirely  through  with  this  Queen;  we  will 
have  nothing  more  to  do  ^vith  this  Queen."  I  made  the  remark  in  the 
office  in  the  presence  of  these  natives,  and  I  was  sustained  by  the 
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white  men  and  the  natives  and  Mr.  Hall.  Sach  was  my  feeling  at  that 
time  that  I  had  no  more  allegiance  for  this  Qaeen. 

Senator  Sherman.  That  was  the  16th  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Shbbman.  What  day  were  the  troops  ordered  there!  Giya 
the  history  of  the  event. 

Mr.  Emebson.  Then  I  went  home  to  dinner,  and  in  the  afternoon  I 
attended  the  mass  meeting.    Things  cnlminated  at  the  mass  meeting. 

Senator  Shebman.  That  was  on  the  16th  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  The  16th. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  was  that  meeting  heldt 

Mr.  Emebson.  In  the  skating  rink. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  persons  were  present  f 

Mr.  Emebson.  From  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred.  Fifteen  hnndred| 
maybe.  I  sat  front  and  conld  not  say  exactly.  There  were  consider- 
ably over  a  thousand. 

The  Ghaibman.  Any  Kanakas  there! 

Mr.  Emebson.  My  clerk  came  and  sat  with  me. 

The  Ghaibman.  Any  others! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  did  hear  of  others  being  there.  I  believe  there  were 
some  half- whites  there.  But  it  was  a  meeting  mostly  of  white  men, 
white  citizens.    There  was  most  intense  feding. 

The  Ghaibman.  Who  presided! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Mr.  William  Wilder.  There  was  most  intense  feel- 
ing. Mr.  Wilder  opened  the  meeting  and  made  a  statement  of  why 
they  were  there.  In  brief,  he  introduced  the  speakers.  I  know  Mr. 
Thurston  was  a  speaker,  and  also  a  German  who  spoke,  and  there  was 
an  Englishman  who  spoke.  There  were  a  great  many  Portuguese 
there.    I  am  not  sure  that  there  was  a  speech  made  in  Portuguese. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  recollect  what  Mr.  Wilder  said  in  opening 
that  meeting!  Do  you  think  you  can  recall  it  so  that  you  can  state  it 
to  the  committee! 

Mr.  Emebson.  No,  I  can  not. 

Senator  Shebman.  And  how  soon  after  that  were  the  troops  landed 
from  the  Boston? 

Mr.  Emebson.  While  this  meeting  was  being  held  in  the  skating 
rink  there  was  also  a  rally  of  the  people  who  were  the  supporters  of 
the  palace,  the  Queen,  in  tiie  palace  square.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
were  there. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  were  not  present  there ! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  was  not  present,  although  my  friend,  Mr.  HooeiL 
was  with  me.  He  was  a  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Kavy.  Ana 
my  brother  was  with  me.  They  left  me  to  go  down  the  street  to  the 
Palace  Square,  to  see  what  was  going  on.  I  think  they  said  some  five 
hundred  or  more  were  there^  and  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling. 
And  so  strong  was  the  feehng  that  the  speakers  did  not  dare  excite 
the  populace,  but  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  restrain  their 
utt^ances,  and  their  utterances  were  quite  mild  afterwards — ^they  were 
apologetic. 

Senator  Sherman.  They  were  for  the  Queen! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes.  And  tiie  feeling  during  all  those  dBiys  was  that 
the  Queen  and  the  Queen's  government  had  lost  its  grip  on  the  situ*- 
tion.  During  the  meeting  held  in  that  skatin^^  rink  I  did  not  see  any 
man  with  any  anns  whatever.  I  saw  no  sidearms,  and  they  were 
within  a  block  and  a  half  of  fhe  barracks.    But  they  did  not  dare 

SeaaUNr  Obat.  What  dkl  that  meeting  do  other  than  deolare  agahial 
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certain  acts  of  the  Ctovemmentt    Did  it  declare  openly  in  opposition 
to  the  Queen  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  So  oi)en)y  that  when  Mr.  Baldwin  said,  ^  Let  as  go  by  the 
constitational  methods,"  they  cried  oat,  ^^No,  no."  And  as  I  remember 
it  the  statement  was  made,  ^^  We  have  no  more  use  for  the  Queen,"  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Gbat.  Who  made  that  statement! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Gbat.  Were  resolutions  passed  other  than  those  denounc- 
ing certain  acts  of  the  Government  which  the  meeting  disapproved? 

Mr.  Emebson.  As  I  understand  it  the  committee  was  empowered  to 
go  forward  and  act. 

Senator  Shebman.  Follow  that.  Bow  soon  after  that  meeting  closed 
was  it  that  the  troops  were  landed  from  the  Boston? 

Mr.  Emebson.  My  first  knowledge  of  the  landing  of  the  troops  from 
the  Boston  was  when  I  went  down  the  street. 

Senator  Shebman.  The  same  dayt 

Mr.  Emebson.  The  satne  day :  oh,  yes,  sir.  It  was  after  that  meet- 
ing. I  went  to  my  home,  and  my  brother  and  I  went  to  Eev.  Mr. 
Bishop's  home.  We  knew  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  feeling  around. 
I  said,  "How  about  to-night;  are  they  not  going  to  patrol t"  Mr. 
Bishop  said,  <<The  United  States  marines  have  been  landed,  so  that 
there  will  be  quiet  observed." 

Senator  Shebman.  Were  the  marines  landed  before  the  dose  of  the 
meeting  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  iNTo. 

Senator  Shebman.  They  were  nott 

Mr.  Emebson.  Oh,  no;  an  hour  or  two  afterwards. 

Senator  Gbat.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  marines  there! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Gbat.  Then  how  did  you  know  they  were  landed. 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Bishop. 

Senator  Shebman.  At  what  hour  was  the  meeting  heldt 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  think  it  was  after  2  o'clock  that  we  met. 

Senator  Shebman.  Were  there,  so  far  as  you  know,  any  organized 
armed  forces  on  either  side  at  t^e  time,  during  the  holding  of  this 
meeting! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  know  of  none.  I  know  of  no  armed  forces  that  were 
in  sight. 

Senator  Shebman.  Did  you  know  or  hear  of  any  that  were  in  exist- 
ence ready  to  fight  during  the  time  the  meeting  was  going  on!  You 
say  there  was  a  meeting  of  both  sides. 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  any  forces  that  were  at  that 
time  anywhere  in  sight,  although  that  night — I  will  not  say  that  night 
— I  had  the  feeling  that  there  were  men  in  the  city  not  only  by  the 
score,  but  certainly  over  a  hundred. 

Senator  Shebman.  You  say  that  the  day  before  they  made  a  list  of 
their  strength. 

Mr.  Emebson.  Hundreds  who  would  have  risen  had  there  been  an 
emergency. 

Senator  Shebman.  But  yon  saw  no  armed  troops  in  the  streets! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Ko;  my  brother  was  ready  at  any  time  to  take  his 
gun  and  go. 

The  Chaibman.  At  the  time  of  the  holding  of  the  meeting  of  these 
citizens,  both  at  the  skating  rink  and  at  the  palace  grounds,  the  Queen 
had  her  army! 

S.  Doc.  231,  pt  6 35 
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Mr.  Emebson.  Yes.    The  barracks  were  a  block  and  a  half  Away. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  were  in  that  army! 

Mr.  Emerson.  She  was  granted  payment  for  only  60  or  70, 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  that  was  there  a  police  force t 

Mr.  Emerson.  There  was  a  police  force.  I  do  not  know  how  large, 
but  I  have  heard  say  there  were  80  in  the  station  house. 

The  Chairman.  Were  both  of  these  forces,  the  civil  and  military 
forces,  under  the  command  of  the  same  person  t 

Mr.  Emerson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  command  of  different  persons  f 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  commanded  the  military  force? 

Mr.  EiviERsoN.  Capt.  Nowlein.    I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Who  commanded  the  civil  force,  the  police  force? 

Mr.  Emerson.  As  I  understand,  Mr.  Wilson,  the  marshal,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  police. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  occupy  the  same  quarters  or  different? 

Mr.  Emerson.  They  were  nearly  a  mile  apart. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  nothing  of  the  police  force  as  a  body  or 
the  military  force  as  a  body  at  either  of  these  meetings? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  them  on  the  street  that  evening  in  mil- 
itary array? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No.    Tliere  was  a  remarkable 

The  Chairman.  Tliere  was  then  no  exhibition  of  military  force,  nor 
exhibition  of  police  foro^? 

Senator  Gray.  Let  Mr.  Emerson  finish  his  sentence. 

Mr.  Emerson.  There  was  a  great  hush  about  the  streets. 

Senator  Gray.  You  were  going  to  say  remarkable. 

Mr.  Emerson.  There  was  an  unusual  aspect  in  the  condition  of 
things. 

Senator  Gray.  You  were  going  to  say  remarkably  quiet? 

Mr.  Kmekson.  There  was  a  particularly  peculiar  hush;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  During  that  afternoon  or  evening  you  saw  no  mili- 
tary or  police  force  in  bodies  under  their  appropriate  officer? 

Mr.  Emerson.  2fo. 

The  Chairman.  Xo  display  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  EiMERSON.  iNTo. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  troops  came  in  from  the  ship— the  marines 
came  in  from  the  Boston^  where  did  they  go? 

Mr.  Emerson.  This,  of  course,  I  got  from  reports. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  speak  of  anything  but  what  you  your- 
self know. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  know  thu  much — that  company  went  up  to  Mr, 
Athcrton's  house.  One  went  to  the  consul's  j  I  saw  them  there.  One 
went  to  the  ministei^'s  residence. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  they  stay  there? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Some  twenty-five  or  so  stayed  with  the  consul. 

Senator  Gray.  All  night? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes.  And  another  company,  as  I  undeistand  it> 
stayed  tit  the  minister's  residence.    I  saw  tents  pitched  there  for  thenu 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  see  men  in  them? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. '  And  at  Mr.  Atherton's  there  was  no  place  fbr 
them  to  stay;  there  being  no  ])lace,  they  were  removed. 

Senator  Gray.  That  evening? 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  evening;  yes. 
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Senator  Shebikan.  Who  is  Mr.  Atherton. 

Mr.  Embbson.  He  is  one  of  oar  leading  financiers,  a  wealthy  man« 

Senator  Shebman.  He  is  not  an  officer  of  the  Government  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  No. 

The  Ghaibman.  A  gentleman  from  Hawaii,  Mr.  Garter,  sent  me  a 
blue  print  of  the  city  of  Honolulu,  at  least  parts  of  it.  I  want  you  to 
look  over  that  and  see  if  the  locations  of  the  different  houses  corre- 
spond with  your  knowledge  of  the  facts  (exhibiting  diagram). 

Mr  Emebson  ^examining).  This  is  about  the  same  as  the  diagram 
that  I  made  out  for  myself;  a  smaller  one. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  whether  that  is  a  correct 
drawing  of  the  place? 

Mr.  Emebson  [indicating  on  the  diagram].  There  is  Mr.  Atherton's 
house.  There  is  the  skating  rink.  That  is  the  place  where  the  mass  meet- 
ing was  held.  There  are  the  barracks  around  the  corner.  This  was  all  open 
there, the  Queen's  military  barracks.  This  is  the  palace,  where  the  Queen 
was,  the  Government  building,  and  that  is  the  opera  house,  and  this 
Arion  Hall. 

Senator  Gbay.  In  this  Government  house  beside  are  the  chambers 
of  the  Government  officers! 

Mr.  Emebson.  In  fact,  the  treasury.    All  the  archives  are  there. 

Senator  Shebman.  Where  did  our  soldiers  stand — there  [indicating] 
or  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Emebson.  No;  here  [indicating].  The  United  States  marines— 
I  did  not  see  them  stand  in  arms,  as  stated.  I  remember  going  there. 
I  saw  no  marines,  no  guns  trained  on  the  palace. 

Senator  Shebman.  Behind  that  buildingt  [Indicating.] 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes ;  here  [indicating]  is  the  yard  where  they  had  the 
tent. 

Senator  Shebman.  That  is  the  opera  house t    [Indicating.] 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  did  those  marines  land! 

Mr.  Emebson.  As  I  understand,  they  landed  down  on  the  whar^ 
about  there  [indicating]. 

Senator  Gbay.  Not  by  the  custom-house  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  No;  tliey  landed  down  here  [indicating]. 

Senator  Shebman.  King  street  seems  to  be  the  leading  street  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes.  Merchant  street — I  think  they  usually  landed 
about  there;  it  may  be  they  landed  there  [indicating]. 

Senator  Shebman.  On  what  street  did  they  go  toward  the  palace  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  did  not  see  them  go  up.  But  here  [indicating]  is  the 
consulate.  Probably  they  would  go  right  up  this  street  here  [indicating] 
and  up  there  [indicating] ;  or  a  squad  might  go  up  Nuuanu  street  to  the 
legation;  another  squad  to  the  consulate;  another  squad  up  Merchant 
street  to  Mr.  Atherton's,  and  then  back  again  to  Arion  Hall.  There 
[indicating]  is  the  police  station,  within  a  block,  just  across  the  street, 
where  Mr.  Smith's  committee  of  safety  met — right  under  the  nose  of  the 
X>olice  station. 

The  Ghaibman.  Show  me  the  building  on  which  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  was  raised. 

Mr.  Emerson.  lolani  Palace. 

The  Ghaibman.  When  was  it  first  raised  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  think  it  was  about  two  weeks  after  the  landing  of 
the  marines  that  I  saw  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  Two  weeks  after  the  landing  of  the  marines  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yen. 

The  Ghaibman.  Before  the  nag  was  raisea  at  allt 
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Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  the  troops  at  the  time  that  flag  was 
raised? 

Mr.  Bmeeson.  They  were  quartered  right  here  at  Oamp  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  the  minister  of  the  United  States  re- 
siding at  the  time  that  flag  was  raised  over  the  Aliolani  Hallt 

Mr.  Emebson.  Eight  there  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  palace  usually  occupied  by  the  Queen  f 

Mr.  Emebson.  The  court  has  been  at  lolani  Palace. 

Senator  Sherman.  Is  the  Queen's  home  within  the  bounds  of  the  city  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes;  the  home  is  right  there  [indicating]. 

Senator  Gbat.    Not  the  palace,  but  the  Queen's  home. 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

Senator  Shebman.  I  supposed  it  was  out  some  distance. 

Mr.  Emebson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Mark  where  the  Queen's  home  is. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Right  there  [marking]. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  did  not  see  the  United  States  flag  until 
two  weeks  after  the  landing  of  the  marines  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  That  or  ten  days.  I  can  not  say  how  long;  but  it  was 
considerably  later. 

The  Chatbman.  Were  these  troops  that  you  saw  quartered  in  this 
open  park  accompanied  with  a  flagf 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  think  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  with  each 
squad.    Camp  Boston  was  there  [indicating]. 

Senator  Gbay.  Was  that  where  they  were  Friday  night t 

Mr.  Emebson.  iNTot  Friday  night. 

Senator  Obat.  Monday  night  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  this  flag  raised  over  Aliolani  HaUt 

Mr.  Emebson.  ITot  until  two  weeks  after. 

The  Chaibman.  And  they  made  their  camp  there! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  in  the  meantime  the  Queen  had  retired  to  her 
private  hornet 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes.  She  retired  Wednesday.  The  home  has 
always  been  kept  open. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  you  present  when  the  flag  was  raised  there! 

Mr.  Emebson.  iNTo. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course  you  know  nothing  about  the  orders  on 
which  it  was  donet 

Mr.  Emebson.  iNTo. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  pretty  certain  it  was  as  much  as  two  weeks 
after  the  landing  of  the  marines  before  that  flag  was  raised  on  Alio- 
lani Hall. 

Senator  Shebman.  He  said  seven  or  ten  days. 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  said  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  days. 

The  Chaibman.  If  there  had  been  a  flag  raised  on  these  buildings 
prior  to  that  time,  would  you  have  seen  itt 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  certainly  would  have  seen  it.  There  was  a  flag  on 
the  consulate  and  a  great  many  flags  in  the  street;  on  private  houses 
they  had  American  flags  flying;  but  over  the  Government  buildings  I 
did  not  see  it  until  some  time  atl;erwards. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  any  Hawaiian  flag  flying  at  any  timet 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  think  the  flag  on  the  Government  building  was 
raised  and  kept  up,  the  two  together. 
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The  Ohaibman.  You  think  the  two  together! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  yon  certain  of  that  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  am  sore  of  that — so  sore  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
talk. 

Senator  Shebman.  That  Hawaii  and  the  United  States  were  in 
partnership? 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbat.  Do  you  mean  the  flags  were  on  the  same  staff! 

Mr.  Ebiebson.  I  think  not  on  the  same  staff.  I  am  not  sure  about 
that.    I  think  on  different  staffs. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  spoke  of  the  Government  building.  That  is 
different  from  lolani  Palace! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  had  two  staffs  there  or 
not.  But  on  the  Government  building  I  saw  the  two  flags  waving  to- 
gether. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  time  was  the  flag  raised  on  the  Government 
building! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  think  the  same  time  it  was  raised  on  lolani  Palace. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Government  building  until  you  saw  it  on  lolani 
Palace. 

Mr.  Emebson.  No.    I  am  not  sure  of  two  flags  on  lolani  Palace. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  saw  on  the  Government  building  two,  on  lolani 
Palace  only  one! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Senator  Gbay.  What  was  the  opium  bill  of  which  you  spoke  awhile 
ago,  the  one  which  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and  which  was  so 
objectionable  to  some  of  the  good  people  of  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  can  speak  only  in  general  terms  of  it ;  it  was  a  bill 
regulating  the  sale  of  opium. 

Senator  Gbay.  Did  you  ever  read  it ! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  think  I  have  read  it ;  I  am  not  sure ;  I  have  seen 
it  in  the  papers,  the  bills  as  they  are  published  from  time  to  time. 

Senator  Gbay.  Oan  you  recollect  what  the  provisions  of  it  were! 

Mr.  Emebson.  iNTo. 

Senator  Gbay.  You  say  that  prior  to  the  passage  of  that  bill  there 
had  been  a  bitter  complaint  about  what  was  called  the  existence  of  an 
opium  ring,  that  smuggled  opium  into  the  islands! 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  Was  the  importation  absolutely  prohibited — I  mean 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  can  not  say  just  what  the  law  was  in  regard  to  that: 
but  as  I  understand  it  there  was — my  impression  is  it  was  to  be  usea 
in  certain  ways  as  a  drug. 

Senator  Gbay.  I  want  to  know  if  you  know.  • 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  would  rather  say  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Gbay.  You  say  you  do  not  know  whether  you  read  that  bill 
or  not.  Do  you  know  whether  the  bill  that  passed  provided  for  the 
licensing  of  the  sale  of  opium  under  Government  regulation! 

Mr.  Emekson.  According  to  my  recollection  that  was  the  nature  of 
the  bill — Government  regulation  of  the  sale. 

Senator  Gbay.  What  was  the  lottery  bill! 

Mr.  Emebson.  1  was  in  the  Legislature  when  that  bill  was  passed. 

The  Ohaibman.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Legislature! 

Mr.  Emebson.  No;  I  beg  pardon,  I  was  attending. 
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Senator  Gray.  In  the  chamber! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  was  in  the  chamber  and  saw  the  vote  taken  and 
heaid  the  bill  read.  I  can  not  state  just  the  nature  of  tbe  bill;  but  it 
was  a  bill  that  granted  a  franchise  to  a  certain  number  of  persons  to 
establish  a  lottery  in  that  country. 

Senator  Gray.  For  what  purpose;  did  it  state! 

Mi\  Emerson.  As  I  understood  it  it  was  for  their  own 

Senator  Gray.  To  raise  revenue! 

Mr.  Emerson.  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  offered  the  Gov- 
ernment and  an  annuity.  Then  there  was  a  rider  put  on  by  Mr. 
Thurston  and  Mr.  Smith,  the  last  thing  before  it  passed,  to  the  effect 
that  8125,000 — that  there  must  be  a  certain  putting  down  of  that 
money,  a  doposit  made  to  the  extent  of  $125,000,  before  this  body  could 
operate.  The  idea  was  to  stave  off  any  attempt  to  do  the  thing  unless 
the  Louisiana  lottery  would  take  hold.  They  did  not  want  the 
Louisiana  lotterv,  and  it  would  not  be  there  unless  the  Louisiana 
lottery  would  take  hold,  and  the  question  was  whether  the  Louisiana 
lottery  would  take  hold. 

Senator  Gray.  And  they  wanted  a  deposit  of  actual  money! 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  The  feeling  was  to  hamper  the  bill  as  much  as 
possible. 

Senator  Gray.  That  rider  was  put  on  by  the  enemies  of  the  bill! 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

Senator  Sherman.  Does  gambling  prevail  among  the  natives  of 
Hawaii! 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  does  to  a  large  extent.  The 
natives  are  led  into  it  by  Chinamen  and  by — I  will  say  chiefly  by 
Chinamen. 

Senator  Gray.  Parti(!ipat<Mi  in  by  whites  at  all! 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  think  the  whites  have  their  own  way  of  gambling. 
I  do  not  think  they  go  to  these  little  stalls  and  buy  checks  and 
gamble.    It  is  the  Chinese  chefa  game. 

Senator  Gray.  The  Chinese  have  a  distinct  system  of  gambling  of 
of  their  own  ! 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  is  tbe  system  that  appeals  to  the  natives. 

Senator  Gray.  Is  there  any  gambling  among  the  whites! 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  suppose  there  is  considerable.  There  is  a  certain 
class  of  whites  which  was  associated  with  the  Kalakauan  throne. 

Senator  Gray.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  account 
you  gave  of  the  native  population,  of  their  disposition  and  habits  and 
education.  You  say  it  would  be  very  diflicult,  as  I  understood  you,  to 
find  a  person  over  12  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write! 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  among  the  natives. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  think  those  people  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment as  we  understand  it  here! 

Mr.  Emerson.  lean  not  answer  that  categorically;  I  must  qualify 
it  by  saying  this:  Tbe  Hawaiians  are  in  the  hands  of  two  parties;  one 
party  makes  for  righteousness  and  the  other  for  spoils. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  think  they  are  themselves  capable  of  originat- 
ing or  maintaining  popular  self-government! 

Mr.  Emerson.  1  think  with  their  environment  they  can  not  do  it. 

Senator  Sherman.  I  believe  we  have  sUitistics  here  among  the 
papers  showing  the  increase  among  the  Portuguese  and  the  declme  of 
the  Hawaiians. 

Senator  Fryk.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Portuguese  go  there  by  importation. 
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Mr.  Emebson.  I  think  the  a^ent  went  to  the  Azores  and  negotiated 
for  certain  laborers.    They  come  &om  the  islands. 

Senator  Shebiscan.  Are  they  not  a  good  deal  mixed;  is  there  not  a 
mixtore  of  Portugese  and  other  Indian  blood? 

Mr.  Emebson.  In  some  there  is  a  mixture.  I  do  not  just  know  the 
situation  in  the  Madeira  or  the  group  of  the  Azores  Islands. 

Senator  Ob  at.  Are  they  not  classed  as  sucht 

Mr.  Emebson.  We  class  them  as  European. 

The  Ghaibman.  In  coming  to  Hawaii,  do  they  bring  their  families  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  Many  of  them  do. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  establish  homes? 

Mr.  Emebson.  Some  of  them  are  most  industrious  and  thrifty. 

The  Ghaibman.  In  establishing  homes? 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  They  represent  a  good  industrious  element? 

Mr.  Emebson.  We  think  it  is  a  great  gain. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  they  difficult  to  control? 

Mr.  Emebson.  We  do  not  think  so. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  mean  in  their  general  demeanor  in  the  commu- 
nity? 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  do  not  think  so.    They  are  a  x>eaceful  people. 

Senator  Gbay.  Do  they  maintain  their  language  or  speak  the  Ha- 
waiian? 

Mr.  Emebson.  They  speak  Portuguese. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  they  members  of  any  church? 

Mr.  Emebson.  They  are  mostly  Eoman  Gatholics;  but  most  of  them 
are  prejudiced  against  the  Jesuits.  And  my  experience  has  been  in 
the  mission  work  that  they  are  not  very  bigoted  or  under  the  control 
of  the  priests.  They  have  no  priests  of  their  nationality  there.  There 
was  no  preaching  in  Portuguese  until  we  introduced  a  preacher,  and 
then  they  introduced  one. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  the  Portuguese  build  Gatholic  churches? 

Mr.  Emebson.  No.  I  do  not  think  they  have  separate  churches. 
We  have  two  among  the  Portuguese. 

Senator  Gbat.  Missions  among  the  Portuguese? 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  To  convert  them  from  Eomanism? 

Mr.  Emebson.  No.  There  was  the  nucleus  of  a  protestant  element. 
We  have  a  school  in  our  mission  in  Honolulu.  We  have  a  gentleman 
and  three  ladies  who  have  worked  with  him,  and  they  have  a  day  and 
night  school,  a  kindergarten,  and  a  good  many  children  of  Eoman 
Gatholic  Portuguese  go  there  to  attend  our  schools.  Our  intention  is 
to  give  them  a  biblical  Christianity;  it  is  not  proselyting.  One  family 
after  another  has  come  over  to  express  their  adherence. 

Senator  Gbay.  Does  the  Gatholic  mission  have  churches? 

Mr.  Emebson.  It  has  its  cathedral  and  out  stations  and  its  priests. 

The  Ghaibman.  When  these  Portuguese  arrive  do  they  go  on  the 
sugar  plantations  in  the  country  or  stop  in  the  town? 

Mr.  Emebson.  Those  who  come  as  contract  laborers  have  to  go  on 
the  sugar  plantation.  I  do  not  think  many  are  brought  now  as  contract 
laborers. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  regard  them  as  a  peaceful  element  of 
society? 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  will  answer  in  this  way :  My  two  brothers  are  con- 
ducting a  Sabbath  school  in  connection  with  this  mission,  and  they 
have  more  interest  in  the  Portuguese  work  than  in  the  Hawaiian  work 
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because  they  seem  to  tliink  tliey  have  something  to  bnild  np.  And 
what  they  say  has  much  truth  in  it.  One  of  the  elements  of  the  islands 
is  the  element  represented  by  the  Portuguese  x>eople. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  Portuguese  entitled  to  vote  under  the  con- 
stitution? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Being  Europeans  t 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Tliey  are  entitled  to  that  privilege  in  Hawaii  with- 
out changing  their  nationality,  without  renouncing  their  allegiance  to 
the  foreign  government  t 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  think  all  Europeans,  Germans  and  all,  who  are 
domiciled  in  the  land  under  certain  conditions.  I  can  not  tell  you  the 
conditions  that  permit  them  to  vote.  While  considering  themselves 
American  citizens,  some  of  the  white  men  have  voted.  They  vote  and 
act  as  citizens  of  that  land. 

The  Chairman.  Ketaining  their  citizenship  in  their  native  land,  they 
are  permitted  to  vote  in  Hawaii  under  the  constitution  of  1887! 

Mr.  P^merson.  As  I  understand  it.  I  do  not  know  just  what  rela- 
tions the  Portuguese  Government  permits. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  Japanese  come  to  Hawaii  do  they  bring 
their  families t 

Mr.  p]:^JERSON.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Japanese  come  there 
rather  too  promiscuously.  Some  of  them  are  married  men;  but  they 
tire  of  one  wife  and  take  another. 

The  Chairman.  The  Japanese,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  are 
introduced  into  Hawaii  by  an  agreement  between  the  two  govern- 
ments t 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  overseers,  controllers  of  these  Japanese, 
come  along  from  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Emerson.  There  is  an  agent,  a  Mr.  Irwin,  who  ships  them  from 
Japan.  Of  course,  there  are  interpreters,  men  who  go  there  to  bring 
them  over;  just  how,  I  could  not  say. 

The  ChaIrman.  Mr.  Irwin  is  the  agent  of  the  Hawaiian  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  resides  in  Japan! 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  sends  out  these  Japanese  to  Hawaii  f 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  come  under  a  contract  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  establish  homes  when  they  get  there? 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  Japanese  are  rather  apt  to  be  migratory.  Now 
and  then  a  bright,  intelligent  Japanese  man  will  get  a  store.  There 
are  certain  young  men  in  Honolulu  who  are  establishing  stores  in  the 
city,  and  also  the  members  of  the  legation.  Rarely  you  will  find  one 
who  is  married;  they  are  young  men.  Their  prospects  in  the  island 
are  good,  but  most  of  the  laborers  return. 

The  Chairman.  They  come  under  a  contract  to  return,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  believe  they  do.  I  supi)ose  there  is  a  contract  to 
return. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chinese  who  come  to  Hawaii,  are  they  brought 
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under  an  arrangement  with  the  Ctovemment  of  Ohina  or  do  they  come 
of  their  own  accord? 

Mr.  Emebson.  In  regard  to  these  Government  contracts,  my  knowl- 
edge is  that  as  to  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese  they  are  limited,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Japanese.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  a  limitation 
upon  their  coming. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  a  certain  number  may  come 
within  a  yeart 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  can  not  say  just  what  it  is. 

The  Ohaibman.  When  the  Chinese  arrive  there,  do  they  bring  their 
families  with  them? 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  know  this,  the  Chinamen  are  sending  to  China 
often  for  wives.  My  cook  said,  "Mr.  Emerson,  if  you  will  lend  me 
$200  I  can  get  a  wife." 

The  Chaibman.  In  what  kind  of  service  are  the  Chinese  employed 
in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Emebson.  The  chief  service  is  to  their  own  people,  rice  planters. 

Senator  Shebman.  And  sugar  planters? 

Mr.  Emebson.  There  are  not  so  many  working  the  sugar  plantations. 
Then  there  are  cooks  in  the  cities. 

Senator  Gbat.  Domestic  servants? 

Mr.  Emebson.  Domestic  servants. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  the  Chinamen  ownership  over  the  lands 
where  they  raise  rice? 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  think  it  is  mostly  rented  land. 

The  Chaibman.  But  they  have  farming  establishments? 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  they  are  engaged  mainly  in  the  raising  of  ricet 

Mr.  Emebson.  The  Chinaman,  I  think,  is  quite  an  item  in  Hawaii, 
so  far  as  his  labors  are  concerned.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  chil- 
dren (descendants  of  Chinamen  are  numerous);  they  are  given  to 
marrying  native  wives,  native  women. 

The  Chaibman.  How  is  the  native  population,  the  Kanakas,  related 
to  these  diii'erent  people — the  Portuguese,  Japanese,  and  Chinese? 
Are  they  Mendly? 

Mr.  Emebson.  Friendly  with  anybody.  A  Chinaman  can  ingratiate 
himself  into  the  native's  house.  He  will  say,  "  You  put  up  a  building, 
and  I  will  give  you  a  certain  rent."  The  Chinaman  will  run  a  store  and 
pay  the  rent,  and  the  native  will  live  off  it.  The  Chinaman  wiU  go  into 
the  country  and  say,  "I  will  take  your  patch  off  your  hand  and  plant 
the  patch ; "  and  the  Hawaiian  rents  to  the  Chinaman,  and  he  makes 
money  off  it.  It  is  a  very  great  misfortune  that  the  Hawaiian  is  being 
worked  out  of  his  independence  by  this  race.    He  needs  protection. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  the  native  Kanaka  women  intermarry  with  the 
Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Portuguese? 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  do  not  think  the  Japanese  and  Portuguese  do.  I 
think  there  are  quite  a  number  of  Portuguese  women  there;  there  are 
certainly  more  Portuguese  women  than  Chinese  women.  The  Chinese 
are  most  apt  to  marry  the  natives. 

The  Chaibman.  The  native  woman  has  no  fastidiousness  with 
regard  to  marriage — she  will  marry  a  Japanese,  a  Chinese,  or  a  Portu- 
guese? 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  think  not,  if  she  get  a  chance  to  marry  a  Chinese 
or  Portuguese. 

Senator  Gbay.  Does  she  ever  marry  a  white  man? 

Mr.  Emebson.  When  they  can  not  get  white  husbands. 
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Senator  Obay.  Is  there  the  same  antipathy  between  the  white  race 
and  the  Hawaiian  in  Hawaii  as  between  the  white  and  the  negro  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  think  not.  The  Hawaiian  is  to  be  amalgaoiated  and 
a  new  raoe  ia  to  be  formed  there. 

Senator  Sherman.  Some  of  the  royal  family  married  Englishmen — 
some  of  the  highest  families  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes.  Queen  Emma's  father  was  an  Englishman, 
married  to  a  native  princess.  Bernice  Pauahi  married  Mr.  Bishop,  a 
banker.  Likelike,  who  is  dead,  married  Mr.  Gleghom.  Mr.  Dominis 
married  the  present  Queen. 

Senator  Sherman.  He  was  an  Englishman  t 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Sherman.  He  was  not  an  Hawaiian? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Ko;  he  was  a  foreigner.  There  is  a  little  too  maeu 
mingling  between  the  natives  and  the  foreigners. 

Senator  Frye.    Did -not  our  secretary  of  legation  marry  a  native? 

Mr.  Emerson.  You  mean  the  secretary  of  legation,  Hastings?  2^0; 
he  married  a  pure  white. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  I  understand  you,  it  is  the  belief  or  expecta- 
tion that  the  population  in  Hawaii  will  change,  so  that  the  Kanaka  will 
disappear  ultimately  and  there  will  be  an  intermingling  of  the  native 
element  there  of  the  various  nationalities  that  come  from  other  countries. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes;  he  will  disappear,  and  will  take  on  a  little  dif- 
ferent personality. 

The  Chairman.  Disappear  from  the  pure  native? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  think  it  will  ultimately  work  that  way.  Of  course, 
for  many  years  to  come  there  will  be  pure-blooded  natives. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  if  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  native  pop- 
ulation of  Hawaii,  the  Kanakas,  in  view  of  the  facts  you  have  stated, 
are  liable  to  become  so  powerful  in  government  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  other  nationalities  that  have  come  into  those  islands,  or  have 
they  lost  the  power  to  rule  them? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  consider  that  they  have  lost  that  control  already, 
and  in  my  oi)iuion  they  can  never  regain  it. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  acquaintance  with  the  white  element 
there,  European  or  American,  is  there  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
white  man  to  sustain  whatever  is  good  and  virtuous  in  the  native  char- 
acter, or  is  there  a  disposition  to  trample  it  under  foot — crush  it  out? 

Mr.  Emerson.  There  are  two  classes  out  there  quite  distinctly 
marked.  My  x)lea  is  for  the  native  Hawaiian;  we  must  see  to  it  that 
he  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the  man  who  would  make  gain  of  him 
and  use  him  as  his  cat's-paw,  and  let  him  be  governe.i  by  those  who 
will  work  for  his  best  interests,  and  help  him  to  be  all  the  man  he  can 
become. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  such  a  thing  as  a  Kanakan  government, 
beginning  with  the  Queen  and  going  through  all  the  different  offices 
of  the  monarchy,  where  the  riglit  of  voting  would  be  confined  to  the 
natives,  and  where  the  right  to  make  laws  and  execute  them  would  be 
with  them,  do  you  believe  that  that  native  population  has  a  political 
strength  and  power  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  control  those  islands  under 
those  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Xo.  There  are  certainly  36,000  Asiatics  that  they 
could  not  control — 36,000  adult  male  Asi^atics.  Ten  thousand  Hawaii- 
ans  could  not  control  them. 
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The  Ohaibman.  Would  they  be  received  kindly  by  tte  white  £K)pu- 
lation  in  the  islands  t 

Mr.  EikEEBSON.  ITp,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  natives  themselves 
are  in  two  camps,  so  to  speak.  There  is  an  element  there,  making  for 
righteousness  and  an  element  making  for  heathenism. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  latter  spreading  ? 

Mr.  Emebson.  Spreading  t  It  is  like  an  ulcer  eating  right  into  the 
vitals.    And  the  court  was  the  center  of  that  influence. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  influence  that  tends  to  depravity  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  That  tends  to  depravity.  iNTot  only  Kalakaua  with 
his  opium  franchises,  but  the  Queen  herself  with  her  opium  bUl.  And 
the  best  natives  in  the  Legislature  felt  that  she  was  willing  to  sell  the 
lives  of  her  people. 

Senator  Gbat.  Do  you  think  there  are  two  elements  among  the 
white  people? 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  One  bends  toward  gain  and  the  other  is  for  virtue! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  the  better  element? 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  believe  the  element  that  makes  for  righteousness  is 
represented  by  the  Provisional  Government 5  although  I  will  say  that 
every  government  gathers  around  it  people  who  are  worthy  and  some 
who  are  not  worthy.  But  I  believe  the  most  worthy  elemente  are  there. 
I  will  say  this:  I  can  take  up  my  annual  report  and  read  names,  and 
you  will  hardly  find  a  name  on  that  list  that  has  contributed  to  the 
missionary  work 

The  Ohaibman.  You  are  speaking  of  the  religious  part  of  the  sub- 
ject! 

Mr.  Emebson.  That  indirectly  shows  the  character  of  the  man. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that;  I  am  speaking  more 
particularly  of  the  political  aspect  of  the  question.  My  questions  are 
directed  to  that  proposition.  I  understand  that  much  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  Hawaii  is  owned  by  white  men,  Europeans,  Amer- 
icans, and  natives  who  are  white,  and  that  that  class  of  people,  if  I 
understand  you  correctly,  is  in  favor  of  making  the  Kanakas,  the  native 
X>opulation,  all  that  can  be  made  of  them  by  moral,  religious,  and  edu- 
cational training? 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  think  I  can  give  you  an  instance.  W.  O.  Smith  is 
the  attorney-general,  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Government.  His 
brother  has  given  $12,000  to  establish  a  girPs  school — ^impoverished 
himself— and  his  only  sister  is  chief  of  that  school.  They  had  to  dis- 
miss the  principal.    They  are  giving  tbeir  lives  to  the  Hawaiians. 

The  Ohaibman.  There  were  five  Kamehamehas,  representing  in  suc- 
cession the  political  government  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Emerson.  There  was  one,  Lunalilo,  who  was  connected  with  the 
Kamebameha  dynasty.    He  makes  the  sixth. 

The  Ohaibman.  There  were  five  Kamehamehas  and  Lunalilo,  who 
was  of  the  royal  descent? 

Mr.  Emebson.  Not  direct  royal  descent,  but  collateral. 

The  Ohaibman.  From  another  family,  and  they  constitute  the  six 
succeeding  monarcbs  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes.    And  Kalakaua  was  the  last. 

The  Ohaibman.  And  with  Lunalilo  expired  the  royal  blood? 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes.  And  one  remains,  who  is  a  drunkard,  Kumer- 
ankea.    He  can  never  come  to  the  throne. 

The  Ohaibman.  During  the  reign  of  the  Kamehamehas,  commencing 
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with  the  second  or  third,  according  to  my  recollection  3f  the  chronology^ 
the  King  began  introdacing  the  missionaries  into  his  cabinet,  lu8 
council? 

Mr.  E:m£Bson.  Kamehameha  III. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  one  of  them  remained  there  a  long  while  as 
chief  of  a  department  or  the  Government. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  they  resigned  their  missionary  relations. 

Tlie  Cu AIRMAN.  They  gave  u})  their  missionary  relations  and  became 
chiefs  of  the  Government! 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  During  all  the  time  of  the  existence  of  these  mon- 
archs,  these  Kings,  was  there  any  want  of  confidence  between  the 
monarch  and  the  white  element?  When  I  speak  of  the  white  element, 
I  mean  those  who  are  in  favor  of  good  government  and  religion.  Was 
there  any  conflict  between  these  Kamehamehas,  or  Lunalilo,  and  the 
white  missionaries^  and  those  persons  who  where  associated  with  themt 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  think  there  was  no  (conflict  except  on  moral  points. 
Tli(»  missionaries  were  their  most  stanch  supporters — ^loyal  snbjects. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  whether  there  was  harmony  of 
action  between  the  Hawaiians  and  Kamehamehas  and  Lunalilo  duiing 
their  respective  reigns. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  was  later  that  the  controversy  arose  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  the  missionary  or  white  elementt 

!Mr.  Emerson.  Y^'es. 

The  Chairman.  It  arose  then,  as  I  understand  it,  during  the  reign 
of  Kalakaual 

Mr.  Emerson.  Kamehameha  Y  proclaimed  a  more  autocratic  con- 
stitution. He  was  criticised.  We  felt  that  he  was  somewhat  of  a 
heathi^n.  In  ISOS  he  granted  these  licenses  to  the  native  sorcerers. 
We  felt  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  will.  We  felt  that  he  was 
rather  introducing  heathen  elements.  Although  he  was  not  squarely, 
fatly  against  the  missionaries,  yet  they  were  not  so  much  in  sympathy 
wtih  him  iis  they  were  with  Kamehameha  III  and  Kamehameha  IV. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Kamehameha  V  gave  the  new  constitution  t 

Mr.  Emerson.  Y'^es. 

The  Chairman.  When  Kalakaua  was  put  on  the  throne,  was  there 
any  change? 

Mr.  Embrson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  when  Kalakaua  was  chosen  king  that  the 
constitution  of  1864  was  changed t 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  coup  cPetat  of  Kamehameha  Y  was  in  1864,  and 
that  constitution  continued  until  1887. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  this,  whether  the 
first  political  disturbance  between  the  white  element  and  the  monarchy 
was  during  the  reign  of  Kalakaua. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Y'^es. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  that  time  to  this  it  has  been  more  or  less 
turbulent  ? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  present  revolution  is  the  fruit  or  result  of 
political  movements  that  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Kalakaua  ? 

Mr.  l^^MERSON.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  not  before? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  think  not  before.    In  1854  I  believe  there  was  talk 
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of  a  change  of  government.  That  was  because  of  certain  difficulties  that 
the  King  had  with  foreign  relations,  not  internal  relations,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

The  Ohaisman.  During  all  this  period  of  time  has  there  been,  with- 
in your  knowledge  or  belief,  accor^g  to  your  understanding,  a  party 
of  white  people  existing  in  Hawaii  for  the  purpose  of  annexing  Hawaii 
to  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  think  there  has  been,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Kalakaua.  I  think  there  were  people  who  looked  to  ultimate 
annexation. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  because  of  designs  on  their  part  to  over- 
throw the  Government  and  force  annexation,  or  because  they  were 
despairing  of  the  power  of  the  native  element  to  rule! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  think  the  feeling  was  this :  <<  Just  so  long  as  the  pres- 
ent Government  continues,  let  us  be  loyal  to  that."  I  think  that  was 
the  feeling  of  these  men  who  Anally  achieved  the  revolution. 

The  Chaibman.  They  had  been  anticipating  the  fall  of  the  dynasty! 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes.  Some  felt  that  Kalakaua  ought  to  be  the  last 
That  was  the  feeling  of  a  great  many. 

The  Chaibman.  Anticipating  the  fall  of  the  Hawaiian  djmasty — the 
monarchy! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  that  led  to  the  exx)ectation — an  earnest  one^ 
and  hope  that  the  result  would  be  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  would  be 
annexed  to  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Coupled  with  that  anticipation  of  the  downfall  of  the 
dynasty,  was  the  wasting  away  of  the  Hawaiian  people,  ceasing  to  be 
the  dominant  people. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  you  have  been  looking  to  all  the  time! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  You  think  there  was  a  distinct  party  there  called  the 
annexation  party,  or  that  the  policy  of  annexation  was  approved  by 
some  people! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  do  not  know  of  a  distinct  party  that  was  crystalized, 
but  there  was  that  talk. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  sentiment  that  you  gathered  from 
your  association  with  the  people  over  there,  in  the  event  that  the 
Hawaiian  monarchy  is  to  perish;  whether  those  people  would  prefer  to 
place  themselves  within  the  protection  of  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain,  or  Germany,  or  France,  or  Japan,  or  any  other  place! 

Mr.  Emerson.  So  far  as  I  have  talked  with  my  friends  (and  they  put 
a  good  many  questions  to  me  in  regard  to  this  matter),  I  feel  that  they 
prize  above  all  other  things  annexation  to  this  country,  that  is,  under 
the  situation,  seeing  that  they  can  not  carry  things  themselves.  The 
Hawaiian  would  prefer  to  have  the  prominence  which  he  has  lost.  But 
that  he  can  never  regain,  and  my  sentiment  is,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
talked  with  them  I  have  so  expressed  it,  that  they  should  get  as  near 
to  the  United  States  as  they  can,  saying,  **  You  will  then  have  as  fully 
as  you  can  your  rights  of  suffrage." 

Senator  Gray.  Prior  to  that  emeute  of  Saturday,  when  trouble 
commenced,  was  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  opposing  the  Queen 
and  in  favor  of  annexing  Hawaii  to  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Emerson.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  all  the  people! 
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Senator  Gbay.  All  the  people.  Was  a  majority  of  the  people  oppoo- 
ing  the  Qaeen,  and  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  United  States!  Toa 
say,  "Oh,  no.'^ 

Mr.  Emeeson.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Snppose  it  had  been  left  to  the  vote  of  the  Ka- 
nakas? 

Mr.  Emerson.  If  it  had  been  left  to  the  vote  of  those  thirteen  thou- 
sand, I  think  the  natives,  seeing  their  Queen  there,  would  have  felt 
like  supporting  her. 

Senator  Gray.  What  would  the  majority  of  those  voters  have  done 
at  the  time! 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  think  the  majority  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  a 
continuance  of  the  Queen's  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  include  the  Portuguese  in  thatt 

Mr.  Emerson,  No;  they  are  opposed  to  the  Queen  and  in  favor  of 
the  Provisional  Government. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  element.    And  the  Germans! 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  Germans,  one  portion,  the  intelligent  portion-^ 
I  should  say  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Europeans  were  in  favor  of 
a  ohange  of  the  government  and  annexation  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, leaving  out  a  few  English.  A  few  English  prefer  English 
institutions.  Leaving  out  that  party — the  English  minister,  Minister 
Woodhouse,  has  marriage  relations  with  the  late  court. 

Senator  Gray.  If  the  power  in  that  country  resided  in  those  who 
had  the  right  to  vote,  and  that  I  take  for  granted — ^you  understand 
what  I  mean 


j\Ir.  Embrson.  I  can  say  that  here  were  8,000  native  votes- 


Senator  Gray.  I  am  wiUing  to  hear  you  when  you  shall  have  an- 
swered my  question.  Understand  me  first.  The  political  power  there 
under  the  existing  state  of  things  was  vested  with  those  13,000  people 
who  voted  t 

Mr.  Emerson.  Under  the  law. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  not  that  necessarily  sol 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  just  so  far  as  the  vote  would  go. 

Senator  Gray.  Those  who  were  elected  to  the  Legislature  were 
elected  by  the  voting  population  f 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  grant  that,  so  far  as  the  vote  would  go. 

Senator  Gray.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  a  majority  of  those  13,000 
legal  voters  was  for  or  against  this  revolution  t 

Mr.  Emerson.  A  majority  was  against  the  revolution,  I  have  no 
doubt. 

The  Chairman.  That  majority  would  comprise  how  many  Hawaiian 
voters,  how  many  native  Kanakas! 

Mr.  Eaerrson.  I  think  there  are  about  8,000  native  voters. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  count  them  solidly  against  annexation  f 

Mr.  Emerson.  Ko.  Let  me  make  this  statement,  which  1  think  a 
fair  statement  to  make  right  here.  The  people  there  are  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  these  two  parties.  In  the  island  of  Kauai,  for  example, 
the  native  mind  is  influenced  by  the  stronger  mind,  and  the  Queen 
does  not  have  so  much  power. 

The  Chairman.  The  native  is  influenced  by  his  employer  1 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes.  They  do  not  care  so  much;  they  do  not  feel 
the  interest. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  would  be  a  decided  minority  of 
what  we  call  the  Kanaka  element  against  annexation f 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 
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The  Ghaibman.  And  be  in  favor  of  retaining  their  Qneenf 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  will  not  say  that  now. 

The  Ohaibman.  And  wonld  have  voted  in  favor  of  retaining  the 
royal  government  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  Kow  that  the  royal  government  has  disappeared^ 
how  do  you  think  the  native  voters  wonld  cast  their  votes  on  the 
subject  of  annexation  f 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  believe  they  would  vote  for  it,  in  favor  of  it. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  Queen  having  disappeared? 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  Now  we  come  to  the  Portuguese.  They  comprise 
about  how  many  voters! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  can  not  give  you  figures.  There  are  some  11,000 
Portuguese  in  all,  and  there  were  some  1,500  or  2,000  Portuguese  voters. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  would  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  among  the 
Portuguese  as  to  a  maintenance  of  the  monarchy  or  the  establishment 
of  a  republican  form  of  government  f 

Mr.  Emebson.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  find  a  single  Portuguese 
who  would  vote  for  monarchy. 

The  OHATBiyrAN.  You  think  it  would  be  solidly  against  monarchy! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  And  then,  monarchy  having  disappeared,  how  about 
annexation! 

Mr.  Emebson.  In  favor  of  annexation  to  this  country. 

The  Ohaibman.  Then,  of  the  German,  the  French,  and  the  English 
who  are  there:  What  would  be  the  sentiment  among  the  Europeans 
on  the  subject  of  maintaining  the  monarchy  or  some  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment! 

Mr.  Emebson.  A  vast  majority  of  the  Americans,  a  vast  majority  of 
the  Germans,  and  a  goodly  portion  of  the  English  and  Scotch 

The  Ohaibman,  Would  be  in  favor  of  having  some  other  form  of 
government  than  monarchy! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  And  do  you  include  in  your  opinion  annexation! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes;  closer  relations  to  this  country. 

The  Ohaibman.  Then  it  would  be  that  the  opponents  of  a  change  in 
government  would  consist  of  a  majority  of  the  Kanakas  and  a  minor- 
ity of  these  other  nationalities! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes;  that  is,  those  who  support  the  monarchy. 

The  Ohaibman.  But  the  Queen  out  of  the  way,  monarchy  destroyed, 
and  it  being  impossible  to  restore  it,  your  opinion  would  be,  if  I  under- 
stand it  correctly,  that  a  majority  of  all  together,  the  Kanakas,  the 
European  white  people,  the  Americans,  and  the  Portuguese,  would  be 
in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  United  States  rather  than  to  any  other 
country! 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  believe  the  vast  majority  would  be.  But  let  me  say 
this — the  adventurers  out  there  would  be  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  a  republic. 

The  Ohaibman.  An  independent  republic. 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes.  Mr.  Wilcox,  who  is  an  adventurer  out  there, 
would  operate  in  that  direction. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  mean  in  the  direction  of  an  independent  re- 
public! 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes;  where  they  would  have  a  chance  to  get  office, 
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a  chance  fhey  would  not  have  if  Hawaii  were  annexed  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Ohaisman.  Yon  think  a  repnblic  is  quite  possible. 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes.  We  want  to  eliminate  poUtics  oat  of  that  coon- 
try,  with  such  a  polyglot  people  as  we  have. 

Senator  Ob  AY.  Yon  do  not  have  a  republic  there  nowt 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  presume  we  shall  have  a  republic  if  you  do  not 
admit  us. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  have  been  over  the  islands  a  good  deal  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  have  been  ftom  end  to  end  over  the  islands  three 
times. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  know  the  face  of  the  country  f 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  maintain  a  population  as  great  as  they  have  now,  upon  their 
native  productions  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  Do  you  mean  white  population  f 

The  Ghaibman.  The  whole  population.  Will  the  islands  sustain  the 
IK)piilation  that  you  have  there  now  on  native  productions  t 

Mr.  Emebson.  Gertainly,  five  times  as  much. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  is  a  fertile  country  where  it  is  arable  f 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes.    I  believe  it  would  sustain  ten  times  as  maclL 

Senator  Gbay.  What  is  the  population  t 

Mr.  Emebson;  It  varies ;  Ghinese  and  Japanese  coming  and  going; 

Senator  Gbay.  I  mean,  about. 

Mr.  Emebson.  Ninety  thousand. 

The  Ghaibman.  So  that  you  think  the  islands  could  sustain  a  million 
of  population! 

Mr.  Emebson.  It  would  be  better  for  that  country  if  they  cultivated 
coffee  and  the  fruit  industries,  orange  industiies,  instead  of  giving  all 
up  to  sugar.    We  all  feel  that  we  want  to  have  a  variety  of  industries. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  cultivation  that  is  going  on  in  Hawaii  is  for 
export? 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  you  want  is  for  domestic  usef 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes,  and  for  export.  We  want  to  have  a  larger 
variety  of  products  for  export 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to. 

O.  P.  Emebson. 

The  subcommittee  adjourned  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  January  2, 1894^ 
at  10  O'clocl:  a.  m. 
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SECOND  DAY. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  Tuesday^  January  2^  1894. 

The  committee  met  pursaant  to  a4Joarumeiit. 
Present,  the  chairman  (Senator  Morgan)  and  Senators  Gray  and 
Frye. 
Absent,  Senators  Butler  and  Sherman. 

SWORN  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  PETER  CUSHMAN  JONES. 

Senator  Frye.  Mr.  Jones  made  a  deposition  in  Honolulu,  which 
deposition  was  sent  to  me.  My  idea  is  to  read  it  to  Mr.  Jones  and  the 
committee,  and  if  Mr.  Jones  make  it  a  part  of  his  testimony  here  it 
would  save  to  the  committee  one*  or  two  hours  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  There  being  no  objection,  that  course  can  be  taken. 

Senator  Gray.  Is  that  deposition  published  in  any  of  the  documents 
that  we  have. 

Senator  Frye.  No.  It  is  a  deposition  that  was  given  by  Mr.  Jones 
in  Honolulu  before  he  left  there.  It  was  given  U>  be  used  in  this 
investigation.    It  is  as  follows: 

Hawaiian  Islands, 

Honolulu  J  Oahu^  88,: 

P.  C.  Jones,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  United  States  of  America;  that  he  came  to  Hon- 
olulu in  the  year  1857,  and  has  resided  here  since  that  time;  that 
he  has  large  business  interests  here,  and  is  at  present  engaged  with 
his  son  in  the  business  known  as  ^<The  Hawaiian  Safe  Deposit  and 
Investment  Company;"  that  on  the  8th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1892, 
he  was  commissioned  by  the  then  Queen  Liliuokalani  minister  of 
finance,  and  retained  that  office  until  the  12th  day  of  January,  A.  1). 
1893,  the  cabinet  to  which  he  belonged  being  generally  known  as  the 
Wilcox-Jones  cabinet;  that  he  is  acquainted  with  James  H.  Blount 
and  knows  the  time  when  that  gentleman  came  to  Honolulu  as  special 
commissioner;  that  soon  after  his  arrival  he  called  upon  him  and  said 
in  effect  as  follows:  '*  As  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  last  two  months  of  the*  monarchy  I  may  be  able  to 
give  some  information  in  regard  to  our  affairs,  and  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  give  my  stiitement  if  you  desire  it";  that  Mr.  Blount  thanked  him, 
said  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  it,  and  would  let  him  know  when  he 
would  be  ready  to  grant  him  an  interview;  that  a  careful  statement 
was  prepared  by  this  affiant  on  the  25th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1893,  from 
which  this  affidavit  is  taken,  reciting  all  the  important  events  con- 
nected with  the  Government  from  the  8th  day  of  November,  A.  D. 
1892,  up  to  the  16th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1893,  that  period  including 
the  events  of  January  17,  of  which  this  affiant  was  fully  cognizant; 
that  the  said  James  H.  Blount  never  asked  for  this  interview  and  this 
affiant  never  had  any  opportunity  of  presenting  the  statement, 
although  he  is  informed  and  believes  that  other  persons  suggested  to 
Mr.  Blount  that  he  secure  the  statement. 

Affiant  further  says  that  his  knowledge  of  the  revolution  and  the 
events  immediately  leading  up  thereto  is  as  follows:  When  it  was 
known  about  town  that  the  Queen  was  to  proclaim  a  constitution  great 
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excitement  was  created  about  the  whole  city,  and  all  were  ready  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  it.  This  seemed  to  be  the  public  feeling 
with  men  as  they  met  and  discussed  the  matter  on  the  street  corners. 
About  3  o-clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  January  14,  an  informal  meet- 
injir  was  held  sit  the  office  of  W.  O.  Smith,  on  Fort  street,  to  consider  the 
situation,  and  a  committee  of  safety,  consisting  of  thirteen  men  repre- 
senting different  trades  and  professions,  was  appointed.  On  Monday, 
Jannary  16,  the  mass  meeting  was  held  at  the  armory  at  2  o'clock. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Macfarlane  and  others  arranged  for  a  similar  meeting  at  the 
same  hour  at  Palace  Square,  hoping  to  draw  away  the  crowd  from  the 
oth(»r.  1  attended  the  meeting  at  the  armory  but  took  no  active  part. 
I  observed  the  men  present,  and  as  I  was  chairman  of  the  mass  meet- 
ing held  in  1887  I  can  say  that  not  only  was  the  audience  larger  at  the 
January  10  meeting  but  seemed  to  be  more  determined  and  resolved. 
1  was  at  home  on  Monday  afternoon  at  5  o'clock,  when  one  of  our 
residents  rode  into  my  yard  and  said-  that  the  troops  from  the  U.  S.  S. 
Jiofiton  had  just  landed  to  protect  life  and  property,  and  though  there 
had  been  no  outbreak  yet  there  was  great  excitement  in  the  city,  and 
it  was  a  great  relief  to  me  and  my  family  to  know  that  we  had  the  pro- 
tection of  the  only  warship  in  port,  as  I  anticipated  trouble,  and  I 
believe  the  presence  of  sailors  and  marines  on  shore  was  all  that  jire- 
vcMited  riot  and  possibly  bloodshed. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  January  17,  Mr.  C.  L.  Carter  called  at  my 
house  before  breakfast  and  informed  me  that  after  breakfast  he  would 
call  npon  me  with  Mr.  Bolte,  they  having  been  appointed  for  that  i)ur- 
pose,  and  invite  me  to  take  a  place  in  the  executive  council  of  the  Pit>- 
visioiial  Government  which  was  to  be  formed  that  day.  I  was  surprised 
to  know  that  my  name  had  been  mentioned.  I  told  Mr.  Carter  that  I 
was  not  lifted  for  such  a  position,  and  that  my  experience  for  the  last 
two  months  had  made  me  heartily  sick  of  politics;  that  it  might  look 
as  if  1  was  going  in  for  revenge  for  having  been  put  out  of  the  last 
cabin(»t,  and  I  could  not  see  any  reason  why  I  should  accept  the  posi- 
tion. 1  told  him,  however,  that  I  would  carefully  consider  the  matter 
and  ;j;ive  him  an  answer  when  he  called  later  with  Mr.  Bolte.  I  placed 
the  matter  before  my  wife  to  get  her  opinion,  and  presented  all  the  ar- 
guments 1  could  think  of  against  taking  the  i)osition.  Among  other 
things,  1  said,  ''It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Qneeu's  party  will 
not  snbmit  without  fighting,  and  the  chances  are  that  I  will  get  shot." 
She  said  in  rei)ly,  **lf  you  do  get  shot  I  can  give  you  up,  for  I  feel  it  to 
be  yonr  duty  to  take  part  in  this  move.  The  country  needs  you  at  this 
time,  and  if  you  lose  your  life  it  will  be  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty." 

After  breakfast  Messrs.  Carter  and  Bolte  called  and  I  agreed  to 
accept  the  position  of  minister  of  finance  provided  Mr.  S.  B,  Dole 
would  consent  to  take  the  position  of  President.  It  was  arranged  that 
I  should  remain  at  my  house  and  when  needed  would  receive  a  tele- 
phone message  and  was  to  meet  the  others  at  the  oflice  of  W.  O.  Smith. 
During  the  time  between  breakfast  and  noon  I  remained  at  home, 
feeling  all  the  time  that  there  was  great  danger  to  my  life,  and  this 
feeling  seemed  to  grow  upon  me  during  the  day.  On  the  way  from  W. 
O.  Smith's  oflice  to  the  Government  building  I  thought  surely  we  would 
be  shot  down,  for  when  the  shot  was  fired  just  as  we  left  Smith's  office 
for  the  building  it  looked  to  us  as  if  the  shooting  would  be  general.  I 
had  fears  there  also  of  an  attack  while  the  proclamation  was  being 
read,  for  it  was  rei)orted  that  there  was  a  force  in  the  building  under 
command  of  C.  J.  McCarthy,  and  I  was  not  rid  of  these  fears  until  I 
saw  a  sufficient  number  of  our  men  in  the  building  to  afford  us  pro- 
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tection.  I  was  wondering  how  others  were,  but  my  own  thonght  was 
that  we  could  not  come  out  of  it  without  loss  of  life,  and  my  chances 
for  getting  shot  were  above  the  average  on  account  of  my  relations 
with  the  Government  only  a  few  days  before.  I  had  no  arms  of  any 
kind  with  me. 

During  the  month  I  thonght  over  the  situation  carefully  and  I  was 
fully  convinced  that  if  ever  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  decided  stand 
for  representative  and  responsible  government  it  was  at  this  time. 
While  the  Queen  had  professed  to  take  back  all  she  had  said  and  done 
about  a  new  constitution  I  felt  it  was  only  to  gain  time  to  make  better 
preparations  to  carry  out  her  designs,  and  while  I  fally  realized  the 
step  we  were  taking  was  revolutionary  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  as  a  man 
to  do  what  I  could  to  assist  in  putting  down  a  form  of  government 
that  was  oppressive  and  corrupt,  and  I  was  conscious  tnat  I  was  doing 
my  duty  in  accepting  office  under  the  Provisional  Government.  The 
telephone  message  came  to  me  about  1  o'clock,  and  I  went  imm^iately 
to  the  appointed  place.  The  proclamation  was  read  and  after  we  had 
all  signed  it  we  started  for  the  Government  building  at  2:35  p.  m.  all 
in  a  body.  Just  as  we  came  out  of  Smith's  office  a  shot  was  fired  up 
street  near  E.  O.  Hall  &  Sons'  store  and  thus  diverted  the  crowd,  so 
when  we  arrived  at  the  Government  building  there  were  only  a  few 
persons  present.  After  the  surrender  of  the  building  and  the  reading 
of  the  proclamation  I  at  once  took  possession  of  the  finance  office 
which  contained  many  of  the  Government  records  and  the  treasury 
vaults.  It  was  a  surprise  to  us  to  find  that  there  was  no  force  at  the 
Government  building  to  protect  it  when  we  arrived  there. 

As  soon  as  we  could,  after  getting  possession  of  the  building,  the 
councils  assembled  and  appointed  Col.  Soper  the  commander  of  the 
Provisional  Government  forces  and  attended  to  other  matters  that  re- 
quired prompt  action.  About  6  o'clock  Capt.  Wiltse,  of  the  Boston^ 
called  upon  us  and  said  that  we  could  not  be  recognized  as  a  de  facto 
Government  until  we  had  possession  of  the  station  house  and  barracks. 
We  expect<?d  that  resistance  would  be  made  at  the  station  house,  but 
soon  after  Wiltse's  visit  the  deputy  marshal  called  upon  us  with  a  re- 
quest that  we  go  to  the  station  house  and  confer  with  the  late  cabinet. 
This  we  refused  to  do,  but  sent  word  back  that  if  the  old  cabinet  desired 
to  meet  us  they  could  come  to  the  building  and  would  be  guaranteed 
safe  entrance  and  exit.  Soon  after  two  members  came  and  had  a  con- 
ference, and  later  all  four  came  and  agreed  to  turn  over  the  station 
house  and  barracks  to  the  Provisional  Government,  which  was  done 
about  7  o'clock.  It  was  a  surprise  to  us  to  see  how  quickly  and  quietly 
they  yielded,  and  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  rottenness  of  the  monarchy 
which  fell  as  soon  as  any  resistance  was  made.  And  during  the  even- 
in<r  many  of  our  best  citizens  who  had  taken  no  active  part  in  this  move 
called  and  gave  their  congratulations,  assuring  us  of  their  support. 
Martial  law  was  proclaimed  and  the  city  guarded  by  volunteers  during 
the  night.  Many  threats  were  miide,  and  many  rumors  were  in  circu- 
lation every  day  that  caused  much  anxiety  and  constant  watching. 

The  strain  was  very  great  all  these  days,  and  so  many  threats  were 
made  we  consulted  with  the  advisory  council  and  decided  that  to 
bring  about  a  state  of  quiet  we  would  ask  the  protection  of  the  American 
minister,  and  suggested  that  the  American  flag  be  hoisted  on  the  Gov- 
ernment building,  which  he  consented  to  do,  and  the  flag  was  raised 
on  the  morning  of  February  1.  The  strain  was  at  once  removed,  not 
only  from  the  members  of  the  council  but  of  all  good  citizens  of  Hono- 
lulu, and  in  fact  all  over  the  islands.    During  my  term  of  office  there 
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is  one  thing  that  impressed  me  very  deeply  and  that  was  the  unanim- 
ity of  feeling  among  the  members  of  both  the  executive  and  advisory 
councils.  I  remained  in  office  untill  March  16,  just  two  months,  when 
I  found  that  the  strain  was  so  great  that  I  was  fast  breaking  down 
under  it,  and  I  retired. 

And  further,  with  regard  to  the  events  and  the  causes  which  led  up 
to  the  late  revolution,  this  affiant  says  as  follows:  The  causes  which  led 
to  the  late  revolution  in  January  last  are  of  no  recent  origin,  but  date 
back  to  1874  when  Kalakaua  secured  the  throne.  Almost  immediately 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  began  to  use  his  high  position  to 
gain  more  power,  and  this  he  continued  to  do  until  the  revolution  of 
1887.  The  community  was  patient  and  long  suffering  and  for  years 
submitted  to  many  annoyances  before  rising  up  and  protecting  its 
rights. 

No  King  eve  r  had  better  prospects  for  a  peaceful  and  succesful  reign 
than  did  Kalakaua,  and  if  he  had  made  a  proper  use  of  his  rights  and 
powers  might  have  made  his  reign  a  prosperous  one.  He  seemed  to 
be  wholly  corrupt,  and  his  influence  was  one  which  had  its  effect  upon 
the  mass  of  the  native  people.  Not  satisfied  with  the  appointment  of 
the  House  of  Nobles,  he  interfered  in  the  election  of  representatives  by 
using  liquor  which  was  taken  from  the  custom-house  duty  free  and 
promising  offices  under  his  patronage.  He  dismissed  more  than  one 
cabinet  for  nothing,  and  in  some  instances  sent  messages  to  their  houses 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  asking  for  their  resignations,  while  others 
whom  he  assured  had  his  implicit  confidence  he  Sscharged  a  few  hours 
after.  Kalakaua  surrounded  himself  with  men  of  bad  character  and 
gave  himself  up  to  habits  unbecoming  a  King.  He  was  always  in  debt 
and  resorted  to  measures  for  raising  money  that  were  wholly  dishonor- 
able for  any  man,  much  more  a  King.  The  Legislature  of  1890  paid  up 
his  debts  and  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $95,000  to  meet  his  obli- 
gations, pledging  the  income  of  the  Crown  lands  at  the  rate  of  $20,000 
a  year  to  meet  these  bonds,  but  when  his  sister  came  to  the  throne  she 
repudiated  the  pledge  given  by  her  brother,  and  now  this  debt  has  to 
be  borne  by  the  State,  only  $5,000  having  been  received  on  this  account. 

When  he  died  the  country  had  much  hope  for  the  better  state  of 
things  from  his  sister  Liliuokalani.  When  she  ascended  the  throne 
most  of  the  better  class  of  our  people  associated  with  her  and  did  all 
in  our  power  to  surround  her  with  good  influences,  and  many  of  our 
best  women  stood  ready  to  help  and  encourage  her  in  all  good  works; 
but  it  was  soon  evident  that  she  was  more  ambitious  for  power  than  her 
brother,  and  she  began  to  use  means  to  place  herself  in  power,  and 
while  she  professed  friendship  for  those  good  women  she  was  scheming 
to  get  entire  control  of  the  Government.  She  evidently  had  not  profited 
by  the  revolution  of  1887  and  thought  herself  to  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  get  back  that  power  taken  from  her  brother  in  1887.  She  was  more 
cunning,  more  determined,  and  no  coward  as  he  had  been.  On  my 
arrival  at  Honolulu  in  September,  1892,  after  a  visit  of  a  year  in  the 
United  States,  I  found  that  the  Widemann  cabinet  had  been  removed 
by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and  in  more  than  a  week  no  new  cab- 
inet had  been  made  up  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Queen  and 
Legislature. 

The  Queen,  however,  did  finally  appoint  E.  0.  Macfarlane,  Paul  Neu- 
mann, S.  Parker,  and  0.  T.  Gulick,  and  as  two  of  those  were  members 
of  the  late  Widemann  cabinet  and  Macfarlane  had  betrayed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature^  this  cabinet  was  soon  voted  out,  when  the  Queen, 
still  persisting  in  having  her  own  way,  appointed  a  new  cabinet  with 
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W.  H.  Comwell  at  its  bead.  This  cabinet  was  turned  out  a  few  hours 
after  it  presented  itself  before  the  Legislature,  and  it  became  evident  to 
the  Queen  that  she  must  comply  with  the  desires  of  the  majority  of  the 
Legislature.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  house  to  advise  the 
Queen  that  they  would  support  a  cabinet  made  up  by  either  one  of 
three  men  who  were  named  to  her.  After  waiting  for  a  week  or  more 
she  sent  for  G.  N.  Wilcox,  one  of  the  three  men  mentioned,  and  asked 
him  to  form  a  ministry.  He  selected  Mr.  Cecil  Brown,  Mr.  Mark  Kob- 
inson,  and  myself  as  his  colleagues,  and  the  Queen  expressed  herself 
as  being  fully  satisfied  with  his  choice.  I  hesitated  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion, but  I  was  urged  to  take  the  position  by  many  of  our  citizens  and 
by  men  who  were  opposed  to  me  in  politics,  among  them  Mr.  Wide- 
mann,  who  came  to  me  to  prevail  upon  me,  saying  I  had  made  my 
money  here  and  it  was  my  duty  to  serve  the  country  at  this  time. 

The  Queen  sent  for  me  on  the  evening  of  November  6  and  asked  me 
to  take  the  position  of  minister  of  finance  with  Wilcox  as  premier,  and 
as  all  of  the  gentlemen  were  men  in  whom  I  had  special  confidence  I 
accepted.  And  it  was  understood  that  we  should  meet  at  the  palace 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th  to  take  the  oath  of  office  and  receive  our 
commissions.  The  Queen  wanted  to  have  her  way  here  and  apiwint 
Mr.  Brown  as  premier,  but  this  we  refiised,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the 
decision  of  a  majority  of  the  Legislature,  and  we  sent  her  word  that  Mr. 
Wilcox  must  be  premier  or  we  would  decline  to  serve.  This  message 
was  sent  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  when  we  had  assembled  at  Mr. 
Brown's  office  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  the  palace.  We  soon  received 
a  message  from  the  Queen  by  the  chamberlain  that  she  was  not  ready 
for  us,  and  we  learned  that  she  had  hopes  of  sending  Mr.  Parker  back 
again  and  so  delayed  the  matter.  Mr.  Brown  and  myself  at  first  were 
inclined  to  send  back  word  to  the  Queen  that  we  declined  to  accept  the 
positions,  but  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  many  friends  we  withdrew  our 
objections  and  concluded  to  accept  if  she  would  send  for  us.  Suppos- 
ing that  she  could  not  carry  her  point  and  appoint  Mr.  Parker,  the 
Queen  sent  for  us  at  noon,  November  8.  and  gave  us  our  commissions. 

We  went  to  the  Legislature  which  had  assembled  to  receive  us  and 
assumed  at  once  the  duties  of  our  respective  offices.  We  had  frequent 
interviews  with  the  Queen  and  assured  her  that  it  was  our  desire  to 
confer  fully  with  her  upon  all  important  matters  and  that  we  would  do 
all  in  our  power  to  make  matters  pleasant  and  agreeable  for  her.  Soon 
after  we  had  tjiken  up  our  duties  we  prepared  a  paper  setting  forth  our 
policy  which  we  presented  to  the  Legislature.  Before  doing  this,  how- 
ever, we  submitted  and  fully  explained  it  to  the  Queen  and  had  her 
assurance  that  it  met  her  hearty  approval  and  that  we  should  have  her 
8upi>ort  in  carrying  it  out.  The  document  contained  the  following  points 
of  policy: 

(1)  To  promote  closer  relations  ^vith  the  United  States  to  the  end 
that  the  products  of  the  Kingdom  may  be  remunerative  to  those  en- 
gafred  in  their  cultivation  and  production. 

(2)  To  assist  in  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  will  relieve  the  present 
want  of  labor. 

(3)  To  carry  on  all  branches  of  the  Government  economically. 

(4)  To  oppose  any  measure  tending  to  legalize  a  lottery  or  license 
gambling. 

(o)  To  opi)ose  any  measure  that  will  interfere  with  or  change  the 
present  monetary  system  of  the  Kingdom. 

(G)  To  remove  all  employes  of  the  Government  who  are  incapable  or 
not  trustworthy. 
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Early  in  December  we  presented  to  the  Queen  the  nomitintiouH  of 
W.  A.  Whiting  and  W.  F.  Frear  as  circuit  judges  under  the  new  law 
that  was  to  go  into  operation  January  1, 1893.  In  this  law  the  Queen 
appointed,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  cabinet.  We 
decided  upon  those  gentlemen  after  conferring  with  the  supreme  court 
and  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  bar.  We  heard  nothing 
from  the  Queen  for  several  days  and  finally  waited  upon  her  to  sign  the 
commissions.  She  informed  us  that  it  was  her  desire  to  appoint  Antone 
Eosa,  as  she  had  received  a  petition  from  several  natives  in  his  favor. 
We  told  her  we  could  not  approve  of  a  man  of  his  habits,  and  after 
discussing  the  matter  at  length  she  said,  ^^  As  there  are  tour  of  you 
against  one  I  will  yield  and  will  appoint  Mr.  Frear.''  We  waited  several 
days  without  hearing  from  her,  when  we  wrote  her  a  letter  calling  her 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  had  not  received  the  commissions  and 
reminded  her  of  her  promise  to  send  them.  Mr.  Paul  Neumann  told 
several  persons  she  showed  him  our  letter  and  was  angry  about  it.  She 
told  him  she  did  not  want  to  sign  Frear-s  commission.  He  said  that 
he  replied  to  her,  "Your  Majesty,  as  a  woman  you  have  the  right  to 
change  your  mind,  but .  as  a  Queen  never.''  We  learned  that  she  fre- 
quently consulted  with  Messrs.  Neumann,  Ashford,  and  others  outside 
of  her  cabinet. 

On  December  31,  the  very  last  day,  she  sent  to  us  the  commission  of 
Mr.  Whiting  duly  signed,  but  sent  no  word  about  Mr.  Frear.  We  dis- 
cussed the  matter,  and  it  was  decided  that  I  should  go  and  see  the 
Queen  and  tell  her  that  unless  she  could  see  her  way  clear  to  sign 
Frear's  commission  we  would  decline  to  accept  Whiting.  I  met  her 
and  delivered  the  message,  telling  her  also  that  the  cabinet  was  re- 
sponsible to  the  country  while  she  was  not  and  while  we  held  our  port- 
folios we  should  endeavor  to  give  her  good  advice.  She  was  not  pleased, 
but  yielded  very  gracefully  and  signed  Frear's  commission,  delivering 
the  same  to  me  at  that  time.  It  was  very  evident  from  the  first  that  she 
was  not  in  sympathy  with  us,  although  she  was  always  pleasant  and 
ladylike  in  all  her  interviews,  and  yet  she  annoyed  us  by  delaying  mat- 
ters, keeping  back  bills  that  had  passed  the  house,  conferring  more 
with  others  than  with  her  cabinet.  We  felt  satisfied  that  she  was 
using  her  infiuence  against  us  with  the  native  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  this  became  more  apparent  from  day  to  day.  We  had  hardly 
been  in  office  a  week  before  we  heard  that  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
was  to  be  brought  up  against  us,  and  this  was  threatened  every  day. 

Native  members  were  constantly  coming  to  us  informing  us  of  the 
state  of  things  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  money  from  us.  Kanealii, 
representative  from  Maui,  came  to  my  house  on  two  occasions  and  in- 
formed me  that  22  votes  liad  been  secured  against  us  and  intimated 
that  if  I  would  buy  the  other  three,  of  which  he  was  one,  the  vote  could 
be  defeated.  I  refused  to  contribute  one  dollar  for  any  such  purpose 
and  told  him  if  he  or  his  friends  wanted  money  they  had  better  vote 
against  us.  On  January  4  Mr.  Bush,  representative  from  Oahu,  brought 
in  the  long-expected  resolution  of  want  of  confidence,  but  only  19  votes 
were  secured  and  it  failed  to  carry.  After  this  it  was  hardly  exi)ected 
that  they  could  secure  a  sullicient  number  of  votes  to  remove  us, 
althougli  they  kept  constantly  at  it  night  and  day.  The  Queen  inter- 
ested herself  and  labored  earnestly  among  the  native  members  to 
secure  their  votes,  going  down  on  her  knees  to  Hoa|)ili,  noble  from 
Ilawaii,  so,  he  said,  to  get  him  to  vote  us  out.  On  the  afternoon  of 
January  11  the  final  passage  of  the  infamous  lottery'  bill  came  up  and 
was  carried  by  a  vote  of  23  to  20.    It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  23  who 
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voted  for  this  bill  all  voted  against  us  the  next  day,  whicl.  togethei 
with  the  votes  of  C.  O.  Berger  and  Cornwall  put  us  out  of  office.  It  ia 
a  fact  that  the  Queen  signed  the  lottery  bill,  although  she  pledged  her- 
self to  support  us  in  opposing  it. 

At  noon  on  January  12  the  Queen  gave  a  luau,  native  feast,  and  after 
recess  in  the  afternoon  another  want  of  confidence  resolution  v»as 
brought  in  by  Kapahu,  representative  from  Hawaii,  who  was  decked 
out  in  a  yellow  wreath  of  flowers.  It  was  seconded  by  Kanoa,  Noble 
from  Kauai,  who  also  wore  the  same  kind  of  a  wreath,  and  tbey  were 
the  only  members  who  had  such  wreaths  which  were  said  to  have  been 
placed  on  tbeni  by  the  Queen.  Representatives  Kapahu,  Pua,  and 
Kanealii  all  voted  for  us  on  the  4th  of  January,  but  on  tliis  last  vote 
they  all  went  against  us.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  instant  the 
Queen  sent  for  C.  O.  Berger,  who  had  not  been  in  the  Legislature  for 
several  days,  and  had  declared  that  he  would  not  go  there  again,  and 
urged  him  to  vote  against  us,  i)romising  him  that  Mr.  Widemann,  his 
fatlier-in-law,  should  make  up  the  new  cabinet.  He  agreed  to  this  and 
his  vote  gave  her  the  necessary  number,  25.  Only  three  foreign  mem- 
bers of  the  House  voted  against  us,  Messrs.  Cornwell,  Petersen,  and 
Berger.  Representative  Kanealii  afterwards  admitted  to  Mr.  Robin- 
son, one  of  the  cabinet,  that  he  got  $500  for  his  vote  against  us.  We 
could  have  prevented  this  vote  by  the  use  of  money,  but  we  declined 
to  resort  to  any  such  measure  to  retain  our  seats.  We  felt  all  the  time 
we  were  in  office  we  were  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  the 
Queen  and  the  Legislature,  and  it  was  a  great  relief  to  us  all  when  the 
result  of  the  vote  was  announced. 

My  experience  in  office  was  a  revelation.  I  saw  that  good  bills  could 
be  defeated  and  bad  bills  passed  by  the  use  of  money,  and  I  have  been 
led  to  the  conclusion  by  my  experience  in  the  Legislature  that  the  native 
Hawaiians  are  not  cai)able  of  self-government.  I  feel  quite  satisfied 
that  the  Queen  and  her  party  did  not  expect  on  the  11th  of  January  to 
secure  sutticient  votes  to  remove  us  from  office,  for  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  Mr.  Henry  Waterhouse  called  at  my  house  and  revealed  a 
plot  that  had  been  planned  and  would  have  been  executed  if  they  had 
failed  to  carry  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  I  wa«  informed  that  an 
anonymous  letter,  written  by  John  F.  Colbum,  had  been  sent  to  me 
asking  the  cabinet  to  resign  because  the  Queen  hjited  us  all.  If  we 
did  not  resign  on  receipt  of  his  letter  the  plan  was  for  the  Queen  to 
invite  the  cabinet  to  the  palace  as  soon  as  the  Legislature  was  i)ro- 
rogued  and  demand  our  resignations.  If  we  declined  to  resign,  as  we 
certainly  should  have  done,  she  was  to  place  us  under  arrest  in  the 
palace  and  then  proclaim  a  new  constitution.  This  I  reported  to  my 
collciigues  the  next  morning,  but  at  that  time  they  could  not  credit  the 
report.  The  anonymous  letter  came  through  the  post-office,  but  did 
not  rejich  me  until  the  following  Monday,  January  16.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  the  letter: 

January  11, 1893. 
Mr.  P.  C.  Jones: 

''It  seems  inconsistent  with  your  principle  to  stay  in  office  when  you 
were  kept  there  by  open  bribery  on  the  i)art  of  certain  Germans  on 
Queen  street.  Money  kept  you  in  office,  otherwise  you  would  have  been 
voted  out;  your  coUeagne,  Kobinson,  paid  Akani  and  Aki  $25  a  piece 
before  the  voting,  some  days;  he  calls  it  a  New  Year's  present;  can 
you  stomach  that?  We  got  the  proof  Bolte  packed  money  in  envel- 
opes just  before  the  vote  came  ott'  and  took  it  with  him  to  the  Govern- 
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ment  building.  George  Markham  had  a  hand  in  giving  it  to  the  nobles, 
Pua  and  Hoopili,  Representatives  Kauealii  and  Kapahu.  Can't  you 
see  these  things;  ain^t  you  wide  awake  enongh  for  it;  can  yon  teach 
tlie  Sunday  school  class  and  feel  that  you  are  acting  consistentf  Bald- 
win makes  open  brags  that  they  propose  to  keep  you  in  office  if  it 
takes  coin  to  do  it.  Can  you  stand  thatf  I  think  when  you  read 
this  and  <* attempt"  to  make  inquiries  you  will  find  this  to  be  true, 
and  I  know  you  are  too  honorable  to  stay  in  office  with  this  cloud 
hanging  over  your  official  head.  You  better  resign  before  it  is  made 
public.  Peterson  has  all  the  facts  and  he  proposes  to  shove  things 
if  you  and  your  colleagues  don't  get  out  of  office  which  you  are  hold- 
injr  by  unfair  means.  That  is  bribery.  If  you  don't  get  out  of  office 
and  a  new  constitution  is  shoved  on  this  country  by  the  Queen  you 
four  men  and  your  hypocritical  supporters  will  be  to  blame  for  it, 
resorting  to  bribery  to  keep  you  in  office.  The  Queen  hates  all  four 
of  you  and  you  had  better  retire. 

"  My  name  is  not  necessary." 

This  letter  was  taken  from  the  post-office  by  my  son  on  Monday  the 
16th  of  January.  He  recognized  the  handwriting  of  John  Colbum  on 
the  envelope,  being  familiar  with  it,  as  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of 
Lowers  &  Cooke  for  several  years  with  Colburn.  The  letter  itself  was 
written  by  Miss  Parmenter,  a  niece  of  Colburn's,  and  if  it  had  come  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th,  as  I  fully  expected  it  would,  my  colleagues 
would  have  credited  the  rest  of  the  story.  Mr.  Colbum  denied  all 
knowledge  of  a  new  constitution  until  Saturday,  January  14,  when  he 
says  it  was  sprung  upon  the  cabinet,  but  his  lett^  to  me  dated  the  lltb 
clearly  shows  that  he  was  aware  of  it.  It  is  possible  to  get  positive 
proof  that  this  letter  was  dictated  by  Colbum,  copied  by  his  niece,  and 
sent  in  an  envelox>e  addressed  by  him  after  he  himself  had  written 
below  "My  name  is  not  necessary." 

On  Friday,  January  13,  the  new  cabinet  was  announced,  consisting 
of  S.  Parker,  W.  H.  Cornwell,  J.  F.  Colbum,  and  A.  P.  Peterson.  The 
lottery  and  opium  bills  were  both  signed  by  the  Queen  and  reported 
back  to  the  Legislature  on  the  same  day,  which  was  the  last  one  of 
the  session.  On  Saturday  morning,  about  9  o'clock,  Mr.  C.  O.  Berger 
went  to  several  members  of  the  reform  party  and  was  anxious  to  join 
with  them  and  vote  out  the  new  cabinet,  but  this  they  declined  to  do. 
Mr.  Berger  had  been  disappointed,  for  the  Queen  had  not  kept  her 
promise  to  him  that  his  father-in-law  should  make  the  new  cabinet, 
although  she  had  invited  Mr.  Widemann  to  take  the  position  of  min- 
ister of  finance  with  Parker,  Peterson  and  Colburn.  This  he  had  de- 
clined to  do,  so  Cornwell  was  substituted  for  him.  It  is  rather  remark- 
able  that  on  Saturday  Mr.  Colburn  should  have  gone  to  Judge  Hart- 
well  and  Mr.  Thurston  and  engaged  their  services  to  prevent  the 
Queen  from  proclaiming  the  new  constitution.  When  he  saw  the  state 
of  the  people  he  became  a&aid  and  tried  to  retrace  his  steps,  but  it 
was  too  late. 

There  was  never  to  my  knowledge  any  belief  or  anticipation  that  the 
troops  of  the  Boston  would  be  landed  for  the  purpose  or  would  in  any 
way  assist  in  the  abrogation  of  the  monarchy  or  the  formation  of  the 
Provisional  Government. 

Peteb  C.  Jones. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  December,  A.  D. 
1893. 
[SEAL.]  Alfred  W.  Cabteb, 

Notary  Public 
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affidavit  of  ohables  m.  000kb. 

Hawaiian  Islands, 

SonoUilu,  OahUj  88: 

C.  M.  Cooke,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  be  is  one  of 
tbe  firm  of  Lewers  &  Oooke ;  tbat  Jobn  F.  Oolborn  was  in  tbe  employ 
of  tbe  said  finn  for  many  years;  tbat  be  is  familiar  witb  tbe  bandwrit- 
ing  of  tbe  said  Jobn  F.  Oolbum;  tbat  tbe  words  ^^  My  name  is  not 
nex^essary"  at  tbe  close  of  an  anonymous  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  P.  O. 
Jones,  dated  January  11, 1893,  are  in  tbe  band  writing  of  tbe  said  Jobn 
F.  Oolbum. 

Ohas.  M.  Goose. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  tbis  5tb  day  of  December,  A.  D. 
1893. 
[SEAL,]  Alfbed  W.  Carter, 

Notary  Public. 

affidayit  of  e.  a.  jones. 
Hawaiian  Islands, 

Sonolulu,  Oahu^  88: 

£.  A.  Jones,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  tbat  on  tbe  16tb 
day  of  January^  A.  D.  1893,  be  took  from  tbe  post-ofiice  an  envelope 
addressed  to  bis  fatber,  P.  C.  Jones,  wbicb  contained  an  anonymous 
letter,  dated  January  11, 1893,  signed,  <^My  name  is  not  necessary." 
Tbat  be  bas  known  Jobn  F.  Colburn  for  many  years,  and  was  associated 
witb  bim  in  business  for  many  years;  and  tbat  tbe  bandwriting  by 
wbicb  tbe  said  envelope  was  addressed  was  tbat  of  Jobn  F.  Colburn,  as 
well  as  tbe  words,  ^^My  name  is  not  necessary"  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  said 
letter. 

£.  A.  Jones. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  tbis  5tb  day  of  December,  A.  D. 
1893. 
[SEAL.]  Alfred  W.  Carter, 

Notary  Public. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Did  you  save  tbat  anonymous  letter? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  I  bave  it  witb  me.  If  you  desire  I  will  turn  it 
over  to  you. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Have  you  a  knowledge  of  tbe  bandwriting  t 

Mr.  Jones.  No.  But  my  son  and  Mr.  Cook,  wbo  are  familiar  witb 
it,  declare  tbat  tbey  bave.  Tbere  is  tbe  original  letter.  [Producing 
paper.]  Here  is  tbe  second  page  of  it.  Perbaps  I  bad  better  leave 
tbat.  You  can  see  wbere  it  says,  ^^Name  is  not  necessary,"  and  it  is  in 
a  different  bandwriting. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Tbere  is  a  memorandum  tbat  you  bave  appended  to 
tbis  letter,  it  appears. 

Mr.  Jones.  Omit  tbat.  I  bave  recited  tbat  in  my  testimony.  I 
Just  made  a  note  of  tbe  time  I  received  it. 

Senator  Gray.  Tbat  is  for  your  own  information! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Tbe  Chairman.  At  what  time  was  the  bill  signed  relating  to  tbe 
distillation  of  spiritous  liquors,  wbicb  bill  is  mentioned  tbere  f 

Mr.  Jones.  Tbat  bill  was  signed  some  days  before  tbat,  I  tbiuk. 
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The  CiTATRMAN.  Signed  by  the  cabinet  of  which  yon  were  a  mem- 
ber? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  that  was.  That  had  passed  the  House  and  was 
sigrned  by  the  Queen,  and  was  also  approved  by  Minister  Wilcox.  That 
is  my  impression.    You  refer  to  the  distillation  of  spirituous  liquorsf 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  there  was  a  bill  of  that  nature  passed;  and  I  think 
that  was  approved  by  the  cabinet.  Of  course,  it  had  passed  the  House, 
and  we  were  bound  to  recognize  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  bill  amending  a  statute  that  had  been 
on  the  statute  books  for  several  years? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  that  the  distillation  bill,  so-called t 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  there  was  a  distillation  bill  passed. 

Senator  Gray.  It  is  the  bill  to  which  Mr.  Emerson,  the  last  wit- 
ness, referred? 

Senator  Frye.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  And  that  was  the  bill  that  came  to  you  in  the  regular 
course,  and  was  approved  by  your  cabinet? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  I  am  not  very  positive  about  that;  but  that  was 
a  bill  in  the  interest  of  commerce.  We  did  not  oppose  anything  that 
passed  the  House;  anything  that  passed  the  House  we  had  to  accept. 

Senator  Gray.  That  was  a  bill  that  regulated  the  liquor  traffic? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  it  was  to  encourage  home  manufacture.  It  was  a 
bill  that  I  took  very  little  interest  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  bill  here.  I  wanted  to  ask 
Mr.  Jones  whether  under  the  constitution  of  3887  it  was  requisite,  in 
order  that  an  act  of  the  Legislature  should  become  a  law,  that  it  be 
signed  by  the  Queen  and  one  of  her  cabinet. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  it  was  not  valid  until  signed  by  one  of  the  cabinet. 
The  minister  of  the  interior  had  to  approve  all  bills;  otherwise  they 
were  not  valid. 

The  Chairman  [exhibiting  blue  print  heretofore  used  in  the  exami- 
nation]. Look  at  that  blue  print  and  state  whether  you  are  familiar 
with  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  I  am  familiar  with  it — very  familiar. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  correct  plat  of  the  city  of  Honolulu  and  the 
buildings  mentioned  there? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  and  it  is  very  accurate. 

Senator  Gray.  I  would  like  to  premise  the  two  or  three  questions 
that  I  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Jones  with  the  statement  that  I  have  no  criti- 
cism at  all  to  make  upon  the  desire  that  he  and  other  good  people  of 
Honolulu  evince  for  a  change  of  Government  in  Hawaii;  in  fact,  so  far 
as  I  understand  his  statements,  I  am  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the 
desire.  I  beg  him  to  believe  that  I  only  wish  to  get  at  the  facts  and 
not  his  reasons  for  a  desire  to  change  the  Government — the  facts  that 
relate  to  our  attitude  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  this  native  i)opu- 
lation  about  which  I,  for  one,  have  very  little  information.  The  subject 
is  quite  interesting  to  me.    You  have  been  in  Hawaii  how  many  years? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  been  there  thirty-six  years,  and,  outside  of  my 
business  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  natives.  I  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  them. 

Senator  Gray.  For  that  reason,  what  you  say  about  them  would  be 
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very  interestmg.  In  the  first  place^  are  they  a  people  of  fair  intelli- 
gence t 

Mr.  Jones.  Fair  intelligence  t 

Senator  Gray.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  they  are.  And  many  of  them  are  excellent  mathe- 
maticians; they  seem  to  take  hold  of  mathematics. 

Senator  Gray.  Are  aiiy  of  them  teachers t 

Mr.  Jones.  They  are  educating  them  in  that  direction.  The  Kame- 
hameha  schools,  founded  by  Mrs.  Bishop— she  was  the  last  of  the 
Kamehameha  family — are  very  liberally  subsidized  by  her  husbaiid, 
who  is  now  living.  They  are  preparing  a  good  many  young  men  for 
teachers,  and  they  are  doing  very  well.  There  are  two  young  men  in 
Kew  York  now  receiving  higher  education  at  some  normal  school — 
getting  instruction  to  become  teachers. 

Senator  Gray.  I  did  not  know  that  they  were  so  far  advanced  as 
that  How  long  has  education  been  general  among  the  native  popula- 
tion t 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  ever  since  their  language  was  reduced  to  a  written 
language  by  the  early  missionaries.  I  think  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  a  Hawaiian  who  is  not  able  at  least  to  read  and  write.  They  have 
what  we  would  call  in  this  country  a  common-school  education.  They 
were  educated  in  the  Hawaiian  language,  and  are  now  being  taught 
very  largely  in  the  English  language,  it  being  their  preference. 

Senator  Gray.  Then,  there  has  becA  quite  a  generation,  as  things 
go,  who  have  been  under  the  influence  of  the  common-school  education  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes;  more  than  a  generation. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  they  take  much  interest  in  the  politics  of  the 
islands? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  they  do.  They  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  interest 
in  politics,  and  they  are  very  easily  influenced  for  good  or  for  evil. 

Senator  Gray.  Are  they  an  amiable  people,  generally  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Very  amiable;  yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Are  they  treacherous;  have  they  the  characteristics 
of  our  North  American  Indians  f 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  but  they  are  untruthftd — not  what  we  would  call 
treacherous ;  I  would  hardly  call  them  treacherous ;  but  sometimes  they 
are  untruthful. 

Senator  Gray.  Have  any  large  number  of  them  accepted  the  Chris- 
tian religion? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  there  are  some  of  them  very  exemplary  Christian 
men  and  women. 

Senator  Gray.  How  is  it  among  the  masses — are  most  of  them  edu- 
cated in  the  ordinary  tenets  of  Christianity  t 

Mr.  Jones.    Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  As  are  the  ordinary  masses  of  the  population  in 
some  of  our  States? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  say  that  they  would  compare  very  favorably 
with  the  early  Christians  of  Corinth,  and  those  to  whom  Paul  gave  his 
instructions.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  Hawaiians  are 
a  treacherous  people  by  any  means;  but  they  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  lit- 
tle taradiddles  to  cover  up. 

Senator  Gray.    That  is  the  propensity  of  all  inferior  races? 

Mr.  Jones.    The  Hawaiians  are  called  a  good-natured  people. 

Senator  Fkye.    Are  they  capable  of  self-government? 

Mr.  Jones.    I  should  say  not;  although  I  should  be  willing  to  give 
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the  same  privileges  to  them  that  I  would  ask  for  myself  in  the  way  of 
voting. 

Senator  Gray.    What  day  did  you  go  out  of  office t 

Mr.  Jones.    I  went  out  on  the  12th  of  January. 

Senator  Gray.    That  was  Wednesday  t 

Mr.  Jones.    That  was  Thursday. 

The  Chairman.  Allow  me  to  inquire  right  there,  what  was  the  form 
of  the  vote  by  which  you  were  removed  from  office? 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Kapahu,  as  I  have  said  there,  was  the  introducer 
of  the  resolution,  the  one  who  proposed  that  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence be  brought  against  the  ministry. 

The  Chairman.    In  that  form  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  and  he  then  went  on  to  laud  Mr.  Wilcox,  Mr. 
Eobiuson,  and  myself,  and  tell  what  good  men  we  were — ^but  brought 
in  this  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  That  was  seconded  by  Kauoa. 
There  was  no  discussion  on  it.  There  was  a  motion  made  to  in- 
definitely postpone  that  motion.  That  was  lost.  Then  it  went  back 
to  the  original  motion,  and  the  motion  for  want  of  confidence  was  car- 
ried by  25  votes. 

The  Chairman.  Against  how  manyf 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  there  were  45  members  of  the  house.  That  mat- 
ter had  been  settled  by  the  supreme  court  only  a  little  while  before. 
There  are  24  representatives  and  24  nobles.  They  all  sit  together  in 
one  house  and  vote  together.  There  had  been  one  or  two  vacancies, 
and  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  supreme  court.  The  question 
was,  how  many  votes  constituted  a  m^ority  of  tiie  vote  of  want  of 
confidence.  The  court  decided  that  a  msgority  of  the  whole  house— 48 
members  and  the  4  ministers.  In  that  vote  the  4  ministers  could  not 
vote,  and  that  leaves  48  votes;  and  there  must  be  25  votes. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  at  whether  that  vote  of  want  of  con« 
fidence  had  any  relation  to  any  particular  measure. 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  sweeping  vote  of  want  of  confidence! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  You  say  this  was  Thursday! 

Mr.  Jones.  The  12th  of  January. 

Senator  Gray.  That  you  went  out  of  office! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  And  you  had  no  public  function  to  perform,  no  pub- 
lic duty  again,  until  you  became  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety! 

Mr.  Jones.  Minister  of  the  executive  council  of  the  Provisional 
Government. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  not  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety! 

Mr.  Jones.  liTo,  I  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  committer  of  safety  was  the  advisory  counciL 

Mr.  Jones.  Many  of  them  afterward  became  members  of  the  advi- 
sory council. 

The  Chairman.  The  advisory  council  is  still  a  separate  body  from 
the  committee  of  safety! 

Mr.  Jones.  The  committee  of  safety  ceased  to  exist  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Government. 

Senator  Gray.  You  say  you  received  a  telephone  message  about 
1  o'clock  to  go  to  some  place,  an  appointed  place.    What  day  was  that! 

Mr.  Jones.  That  was  on  Tuesday,  the  17th. 

Senator  Gray.  About  1  o'clock  in  the  day! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 
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Senator  Gbat.  Where  did  yon  go  then;  where  was  the  appointed 
placet 

Mr.  Jones.  The  appointed  place  was  the  office  of  W.  O.  Smith,  where 
the  committee  of  safety  and  those  who  had  agreed  to  take  part  in  the 
new  Government  assembled  before  going  to  the  Government  House. 

Senator  Gray.  Whom  did  you  find  there  t 

Mr.  Jones.  I  found  all  the  members  of  the  committee  of  safety, 
and  Judge  Dole,  Capt.  King,  and  W.  O.  Smith. 

Senator  Gray.  Those  with  you  constituted  afterwards  the  execu- 
tive council? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Who  else  were  there  t 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  remember  any  others.  I  think  no  others  were 
there. 

Senator  Gray,  After  you  got  there,  what  did  you  dot 

Mr.  Jones.  We  read  over  the  proclamation. 

Senator  Gray.  It  had  been  prepared  before  you  got  there  t 

Mr.  JoNBS.  It  had  been  prepared;  yes,  and  sign^.  We  all  signed 
it,  and  then  went  to  the  Government  House. 

Senator  Gray.  Whom  did  you  walk  with;  do  you  recollect t 

Mr.  Jones.  I  could  not  tell  you  now.  It  was  a  very  exciting  time, 
you  know. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  the  whole  thirteen  or  fourteen  march  up  in  a 
bodyt 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  part  of  us  went  one  street  and  part  another.  I  can 
show  you  by  the  map. 

Senator  Gray.  Show  me  where  you  met  in  Mr.  Smith's  office. 

Mr.  Jones.  Smith's  office  is  right  in  there.    [Indicating  on  diagram.] 

Seuator  Gray.  Which  streett 

Mr.  Jones.  Fort  street. 

Senator  Gray.  Near  whatt 

Mr.  Jones.  Near  Merchant — ^very  near  Merchant  street.  The  Grov- 
ernment  building  is  there  [indicating].  Some  of  us  went  up  Merchant 
street  and  came  in  here  [indicating] ;  some  went  up  Queen  street  and 
went  into  the  Government  building.  I  went  by  the  way  of  Merchant 
street.    I  think  I  walked  with  Judge  Dole. 

Senator  Gray.  How  many  were  with  you  and  Judge  Dole — ^immedi- 
ately with  you,  right  together  t 

Mr.  Jones.  But  we  were  perhaps  half  the  number.  I  could  not  say 
now.  You  see  it  was  a  very  exciting  time,  and  this  shot  had  been  fired 
right  up  by  Hall's  corner,  on  Fort  street— just  above  us. 

Senator  Gray.  What  sort  of  shot  was  itt 

Mr.  Jones.  It  was  a  pistol  shot.  Here  [indicating]  is  Hall's  corner. 
We  were  here  [indicating],  and  this  shot  was  fired  right  here  [indi- 
cating]. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  there  any  crowds  on  Merchant  streett 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

Senator  Gray.  This  shot  drew  the  people  over  toward  the  place  of 
shooting.    That  was  after  you  had  started,  or  before t 

Mr.  Jones.  Just  as  we  started.  Just  as  we  came  out  I  saw  the 
flash  of  the  pistol. 

Senator  Gray,  Was  there  any  crowd  around  Mr.  Smith's  office  when 
you  came  outt 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  there  any  up  Queen  streett  Did  you  see  up 
Queen  streett 
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Mr.  Jones.  Ifo;  Queen  street  is  below  Merchant  street. 

Senator  Fryb.  Were  any  of  you  armed  t 

Mr.  Jones.  I  was  not.    I  think  some  of  them  had  arms. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  see  any  arms  where  you  wfint  that  day? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  the  Government  building! 

Senator  Gray,  ^o;  Mr.  Smith's  office. 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

Senator  Gray.  You  say  that  you  went  to  the  Government  build* 
ing.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Dole  arrive  first  t  Did  you  find  anybody  at 
the  Government  building  t 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  there  were  eight  persons  in  the  Government 
building  when  we  got  there.    None  of  the  ministers  were  there. 

Senator  Gray.   What  did  you  do  when  you  got  int 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Cooper  immediately  read  the  proclamation. 

Senator  Gray.  Immediately  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Within  two  or  three  minutes  of  our  assembling. 

Senator  Gray.  Who  was  Mr.  Cooper — one  of  the  committ^t 

Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Cooper  was  one  of  the  committee,  and  also  one  of  the 
advisory  council.    He  read  the  proclamation. 

Senator  Gray.  His  name  is  whatt 

Mr.  Jones.  H.  E.  Cooper. 

Senator  Gray.  One  of  the  committee  of  safety,  you  meant 

Mr.  Jones.  One  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and  afterward  he  was 
one  of  tlie  advisory  council. 

Senator  Gray.  Those  who  went  up  there,  then — Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  yourself— were  afterward  the  executive  council  and 
members  of  the  committee  t 

Mr.  Jones.  And  the  advisory  council,  yes. 

Senator  Gray.  How  long  did  it  take  to  complete  the  reading  of  the 
proclamation  t 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  it  took  just  about  ten  minutes,  and  in  that 
time  our  forces,  our  men,  were  coming  in  from  the  armory.  We  were 
ahead  of  time. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  anybody  there  when  the  reading  commenced 
outside f    Let  me  ask,  first,  where  was  the  proclamation  read  from! 

Mr.  Jones.  From  the  steps  of  the  Government  building. 

Senator  Gray.  What  street  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Facing  the  ])alace  or  Palace  Square.  Here  [indicating] 
is  Palace  Square,  and  it  was  read  from  that  part  [indicatmg]. 

Senator  Gray.  Facing  the  palace  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Who  were  in  front  of  the  steps  when  they  com- 
menced to  read  the  proclamation — how  many  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Very  few.  I  do  not  think  there  were  more  than  a  half 
dozen  persons. 

Senator  Gray.  Y"ou  spoke  of  ^^our  nierC^  coming  up.  How  many  had 
come  up  t 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  there  were  fifty  or  sixty  when  we  got 
through  reading  the  proclamation. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  they  organized  as  a  military  organization  t 

Mr.  Jones.  As  they  marched  down  the  street  there  was  very  little 
time  for  organization. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  they  in  fact  organized! 

Mr.  Jones.  They  marched  down  in  squads. 

Senator  Frye.  Armed! 
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■ 

Mr.  Jones.  They  had  rifles;  yes. 

The  Gh AIRMAN.  Under  the  command  of  officers  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Under  the  command  of  their  different  captains. 

Senator  Obay.-  How  long  after  the  close  of  the  reading  of  the  proc- 
lamation was  it  that  they  arrived  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Some  of  them  arrived  before  the  reading  of  the  procla- 
mation was  finished. 

Senator  Gbay.  How  many  do  yon  suppose  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  should  say  40  or  50. 

Senator  Gbat.  Before  the  reading  had  been  finished  T 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbat.  And  the  balance  were  a  little  while  afterwards  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  they  kept  coming  in. 

Senator  Gbay.  How  many  men  in  that  organization,  such  as  it  was, 
were  armed  with  rifles,  and  were  there  at  the  close  or  directly  after  the 
close  of  the  reading  of  the  proclamation  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh^  a  short  time  after,  a  half  hour  after,  there  must  have 
been  150  or  200, 1  should  say. 

Senator  Fbye.  Armed  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  all  the  men  were  armed  at  that  time. 

The  Chaibman..  How  did  the  information  get  out  in  the  community 
that  the  proclamation  was  to  be  read  there  at  that  timef 

Mr.  Jones.  It  was  spread  abroad  by  the  people  all  over  the  town 
Of  course  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  the  city  that  day,  and 
people  knew  that  something  was  going  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
dethroning  the  Queen,  and  they  were  watching  for  things;  and  this 
shot  having  been  fired  just  as  we  started  out,  diverted  a  great  many 
of  the  crowd  up  there  to  see  what  that  was.  It  was  very  soon  noised 
abroad,  and  the  people  came  up. 

Senator  Gbay.  At  the  meeting  the  day  before,  at  the  Eifles'  armory, 
of  which  you  spoke,  and  which  you  attended,  I  believe  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  The  resolutions  which  were  read  there,  and  which 
we  have,  did  not  proclaim  this  intention  of  dethroning  the  Queen  ! 

Mr.  Jones.  They  did  not  in  so  many  words,  but  everybody  under- 
stood what  they  meant. 

Senator  Gbay.  You  say  the  resolutions  did  not  proclaim  that  inten- 
tion! 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

Senator  Gbay.  If  you  know  accurately,  state  it;  if  you  can  not  be 
accurate,  give  your  best  judgment.  At  what  time  was  the  reading  of 
the  proclamation  through — what  hour  in  the  dayt 

Mr.  Jones.  It  was  a  quarter  of  3.  It  was  a  peculiar  thing.  When 
I  went  into  the  finance  ofQce,  just  as  the  reading  of  the  proclamation 
was  finished,  the  clock  had  stopped  at  a  quarter  to  3. 

Senator  Gbay.  Had  it  stopped  just  as  you  went  int 

Mr.  Jones.  It  was  stopped  just  at  that  time. 

Senator  Gbay.  It  was  not  stopped  just  as  you  went  in  t 

Mr.  Jones.  No — it  had  not  been  stopped  more  than  a  minute  or  two. 

Senator  Gbay.  How  did  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  clock  had  been  going  before  that. 

Senator  Gbay.  But  getting  at  the  hour — ^I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  it.  It  would  not  be  much  of  a  guide  to  look  at  a  clock  that  had 
stopped,  unless  you  saw  it  stop. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  know  it  from  looking  at  my  watch.    We  arrived  there 
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about  twenty  minutes  of  3,  and  it  took  about  ten  minutes  to  read  the 
proclamation. 

Senator  Geay.  The  clock  stopped  about  a  quarter  of  3t 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  we  did  not  intend  to  be  there  until  3  o'clock. 

Senator  Gbay.  After  the  proclamation  had  been  read  you  went  into 
the  finance  room.    Who  went  with  yout 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  I  went  in  there  to  notify  the  register  of  accounts 
that  I  had  taken  a  x>o8ition  as  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. 

Senator  Gray.    You  were  one  of  the  Provisional  Government. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes:  he  recognized  me. 

Senator  Gray.  What  did  the  Executive  Oouncil  dot  I  suppose  you 
got  together  as  a  body,  you  four  menf 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  with  the  Advisory  Council,  got  together  and  we 
appointed  first  Ool.  Soper  as  commander  of  the  forces,  and  then  pro- 
claimed martial  law.  Then  some  attended  to  different  things.  Mr. 
Dole  notified  his  clerk  to  prepare  notices  to  the  various  consuls  and 
diplomatic  corps  that  we  had  taken  possession  of  the  Government,  and 
were  in  possession  of  the  Government  House  and  archives. 

Senator  Gbay.  Do  you  recollect  what  time  it  was  that  notice  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Stevens  t 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  it  must  have  been  about  4  o'clock. 

Senator  Gray.  When  did  you  get  an  answer  from  himf 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  remember;  it  was  very  soon. 

Senator  Gbay.  Before  darkf 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  it  was  just  about  dark. 

Senator  Gbay.  Now,  you  say,  that  it  was  about  6  o'clock  that  the 
captain  of  the  Boston  called  upon  you.  When  was  thatt  You  say  in 
your  deposition  that  ^^  Gapt.  Wiltse  called  upon  us  and  said  that  we  could 
not  be  recognized  as  a  defcxto  government  until  we  had  possession  of 
the  station  house  and  barracks.''    When  was  thatt 

Mr.  Jones.  This  same  afternoon. 

Senator  Gbay.  After  the  proclamation  had  been  readf 

Mr.  Jones.  After  the  proclamation  had  been  read,  and  I  think  it  was 
before  we  heard  from  Mr.  Stevens.  Of  course,  it  was  a  day  of  very 
great  excitement,  and  the  hours  were  not  very  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds. 

Senator  Gbay.  When  did  you  get  possession  of  the  station  house 
and  barracks  t 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  about  half-past  7 — 7  or  half-past. 

Senator  Fbye.  That  same  day  t 

Mr.  Jones.  That  same  evening;  yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  Did  you  go  to  the  station  house  f 

Mr.  Jones.  We  sent  a  squad  down  there  and  they  delivered  it  over. 

Senator  Gbay.  Had  you  previously  sent  representatives  to  the 
Queen! 

Mr.  Jones.  As  I  said  a  minute  ago,  the  ministers  sent  for  us  to  come 
to  the  station  house.  We  refused  to  go,  and  assured  them  if  tiiey 
would  come  up  and  interview  us  we  would  talk  over  the  situation. 

Senator  Gbay.  When  was  this! 

Mr.  Jones.  This  was  a  very  few  minutes  after  Capt.  Wiltse  had 
been  in. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  the  ministers  come  up! 

^Ir.  Jones.  They  came  up.  First  Mr.  Corn  well  and  Colburn  came. 
They  went  back  and  reported  to  their  colleagues,  and  Peterson  and 
Parker  came  up  with  them  the  second  time.  It  was  then  that  tiiey 
agreed  to  turn  everything  over  to  us. 
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Senator  Geay.  Was  it  then  that  tlie  Queen  abdicated — signed  her 
abdication  t 

Mr.  Jones.  No.  Mr.  Parker  said  he  did  not  want  to  have  any  blood- 
shed, and  they  were  quite  ready  to  deliver  over  everything  t'>  us.  Then 
we  sent  down  to  the  station  house,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  the  marshal,  insisted 
on  having  an  order  from  the  Queen. 

Senator  Gray.  How  far  away  was  the  station  bouse t 

Mr,  Jones.  It  was  about  five  minutes  walk  from  the  Government 
building. 

Senator  Fbye.  The  station  house  is  nothing  but  the  police  head- 
quarters t 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  all — police  headquarters. 

Senator  Gray.  Where  are  the  barracks! 

Mr.  Jones.  There  [indicating  on  the  diagram]  is  the  station  house 
and  there  [indicating]  is  the  government  house,  and  that  is  about  five 
minutes  walk. 

Senator  Gray.  Where  are  the  barracks  t 

Mr.  Jones.  The  ban-acks  are  over  here  [indicating]. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  have  any  communication  from  the  barracks  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  until  later. 

Senator  Gray.  How  late  was  it  that  you  had  communication  from 
the  barracks  t 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  about  9  o'clock  Capt.  Nowlein 

Senator  Gray.  Was  it  as  late  as  9 1 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  not;  I  think  it  was  about  8  o'clock  that  he  was 
there.    It  may  have  been  a  little  later. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  that  after  you  heard  from  the  Queen — heard  of 
her  abdication  f 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Her  abdicationt 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  When  was  that  abdication  secured  t  I  do  not  sup- 
pose she  came  into  your  presence  and  made  known  her  abdication. 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Gray.  It  was  brought  by  her  ministerst 

Mr.  Jones.  She  agreed  to  surrender,  and  she  did  it  by  being  allowed 
to  make  a  protest.    She  made  a  protest. 

Senator  Gray.  About  what  time  did  you  get  that  abdication  and 
protest! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  that  was  a  little  before  8  o'clock,  as  I 
remember. 

Senator  Gray.  And  it  was  after  8  and  toward  9  o'clock  that  you 
had  the  surrender  of  the  barracks  from  Capt.  Nowlein? 

Mr.  Jones.  Very  soon  after.  I  do  not  remember;  there  were  so  many 
events  that  followed  so  closely  upon  one  another. 

Senator  Gray.  You  said  first  9  o'clock  and  then  about  8. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  9  o'clock;  nothing  as  late  as  9. 

Senator  Gray.  First  you  said  9  and  then  you  said  8  was  the  time 
that  the  surrender  of  the  barracks  occurred.  The  Queen's  abdication 
you  said  was  about  8  o'clock,  as  you  say  now. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  recollect  when  you  got  your  answer  from  Mr* 
Stevens! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  recollect  getting  it  all! 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes. 
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Senator  Gray.  Was  it  dark  when  yon  got  it! 

Mr  Jones.  Yes,  as  I  remember,  it  was  dark. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  all  together  when  this  officer  came  with 
these  gentlemen  who  composed  the  Royal  Government t 

Mr..  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  I  wish  you  would  try  to  recollect,  if  you  can — if  you 
can  not  of  course  you  will  say  so — the  coming  in  of  that  officer  from 
Mr.  Stevens;  I  mean,  as  to  the  time. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  not  attempt  to  do  that,  because  I  really  do  not 
remember. 

Senator  Gray.  Of  course,  if  you  do  not  remember  you  would  not 
attempt  to  say.    This  was  on  the  17th  of  January,  Tuesday! 

Mr.  JoNES.*^  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  You  say,  "Many  threats  were  made  and  many 
rumors  were  in  circulation  every  day  that  caused  much  anxiety  and 
constant  watching.  The  strain  was  very  great  all  these  days,  and  so 
many  threats  were  made  we  consulted  with  the  advisory  council  and 
decided  that  to  bring  about  a  state  of  quiet  we  would  ask  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  minister,  and  suggested  that  the  American  flag 
be  hoisted  on  the  Government  building,  which  we  consented  to  do, 
and  the  flag  was  raised  on  the  morning  of  February  Isf  Kow,  when 
was  it  that  you  first  consulted  in  regard  to  that  request  to  have  the 
American  flag  raised? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  it  was  the  last  day  of  January,  as  I  remember. 
We  went  up  to  see  JVIr.  Stevens,  up  to  his  house,  and  to  the  executive 
council. 

Senator  Gray.  How  long  before  that  had  you  talked  it  among  your- 
selves f 

Mr.  Jones.  Perhaps  for  a  day  or  so. 

Senator  (tRAY.  Wlio  first  told  you  that  the  troops  had  been  landed 
from  the  Boston  f 

Mr.  Jones.  One  of  our  German  residents  told  us. 

Senator  Gray.  What  did  he  tell  youl 

Mr.  Jones.  He  told  us  that  they  were  landed  to  preserve  life  and 
property. 

Senator  Gray.  That  was  the  language  he  used,  or  was  it  your  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  rJoNES.  No,  I  think  that  was  his  language — the  recjuest  of  the 
committee,  and  he  probably  rei)oatcd  what  he  had  heard  down  town, 

Senar<)r  Gray.  I  only  want  your  recollection.  Do  you  recollect  who 
it  was  that  so  informed  you? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  I  can  not  call  his  name.  Let  me  see.  I  know  he 
is  a  clerk  in  F.  A.  SchaelTer  &  Co's.    I  can  not  call  his  name  just  now. 

8(M)ator  Gray.  You  say  you  do  not  think  those  native  llawaiiaus  are 
cai)al)le  of  self  government! 

Mr.  Jones.  1  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  think  they  necessarily  have  to  be  governed 
by  a  more  intelligent  class  for  their  own  as  well  as  for  your  benefltt 

Mr.  Jones.  1  think  so. 

Senator  Gray.  You  think  that  the  intelligent  and  those  having  prop- 
erty interests  will  have  to  control  the  country  for  the  good  of  those 
islands? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  seems  to  nie  so.  That  is  my  opinion,  although  I  would 
give  them  the  same  rights  that  I  ask  for  myself. 

Senator  Gray.  But  that  is  your  ox^inion  of  what  the  best  interests 
of  the  islands  require? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  Is  that  tbe  general  opinion  of  chose  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  yout 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  so.  Mr.  Lance  is  that  gentleman's  name.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  live  there  under  native  rule  entirely,  where  we 
pay  all  the  taxes. 

Senator  Gray.  You  went  out  of  office  on  the  12th  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Twelfth  of  January;  from  the  Queen's  cabinet. 

Senator  Geay.  Was  there  a  new  cabinet  formed  immediately! 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Who  composed  itt 

Mr.  Jones.  Cornwell,  Peterson,  Parker,  and  Colbum. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  just  there.  Under  the  constitution 
of  Hawaii  is  it  necessary  before  the  new  cabinet  take  office  that  it 
should  be  confirmed  by  the  Legislature? 

Mr.  Jones.  No.  The  Queen  appoints,  but  the  Legislature  can  vote 
them  out.  The  Queen  can  not  discharge  the  new  cabinet.  What  is 
known  as  the  Cornwell  cabinet  was  voted  out. 

Senator  Gray.  Are  they  voted  out  directly,  or  is  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  the  process  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Then  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  means  that  the 
cabinet  has  ceased  to  hold  office  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.    If  they  secure  25  votes,  the  cabinet  must  retire. 

Senator  Gray.  Is  that  a  mnjorityf 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  majority.  On  the  4th  of  January  they  brought 
in  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Wilcox  cabinet,  and  they  secured 
only  19  votes.  On  the  strength  of  that  the  minister  went  up  to  Hawaii 
with  the  Boston  and  was  gone  until  it  came  back,  on  the  very  day  that 
the  Queen  undertook  to  overthrow  the  Government  by  proclaiming  the 
new  constitution.  We  felt  satisfied  that  she  could  not  get  the  Wiicox 
cabinet  out,  and  he  thought  there  was  no  need  of  holding  the  Boston 
there  any  more;  that  there  was  no  danger. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  first  become  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Queen  intended  to  abrogate  the  constitution  of  1887! 

Mr.  Jones.  On  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  January. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  time! 

Mr.  Jones.  It  was  about  half  past  6,  just  after  dinner. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  your  informant! 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Henry  Waterhouse. 

The  Chairman.  What  connection  had  he,  if  any,  with  the  Govern- 
ment! 

Mr.  Jones.  None  whatever  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Had  he  previously  to  that! 

Mr.  Jones.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature;  not  that  year. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  a  private  citizen ! 

Mr.  Jones.  He  was  a  private  citizen.  He  got  the  information  from 
Colburn's  brother. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  men  put  into  the  ministry! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  communication  with  any  member 
of  this  cabinet  upon  that  subject! 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  them  gave  you  any  information  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  Queen  to  abrogate  the  constitution  of  1887! 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 
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The  Ohaibman.  Was  any  statement  made  at  either  of  these  meet 
ings  of  which  ^^on  speak — the  citizens' meeting  on  Saturday  or  the  meet- 
ing of  the  new  Provisional  Oovemment — to  the  effect  that  the  Queen 
hwl  abrogated  or  intended  to  abrogate  the  constitution  of  18871 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes;  at  the  mass  meeting  it  was  stated. 

The  Ghaibman.  By  whomt 

Mr,  Jones.  By  the  resolutions  that  were  introduced. 

The  Ohaibman.  Who  gave  information  to  the  meeting  of  the  fact  of 
which  those  resolutions  were  predicated — that  the  Queen  intended  to. 
abrogate  or  had  abrogated  the  constitution  of  '871 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  the  committee  of  thirteen.  You  see,  the  mass 
meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  the  IGth;  the  attempt  of  the  Queen  to 
abrogate  the  constitution  was  on  the  14th. 

The  Ohaibman.  Saturday  1 

Mr.  Jones.  Saturday. 

The  Ohaibman.  It  was  about  that  point  of  time  that  I  wish  to  make 
inquiry.  How  did  the  people  become  possessed  of  the  fact  that  the 
Queen  had  abrogated  or  intended  to  abrogate  that  constitution  1 

Mr.  Jones.  Why,  the  i>eople  who  were  there  at  the  palace— Obief 
Justice  Jndd  was  there  and  heard  her  sx)eech;  quite  a  number  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  was  there;  a  gi^eat  many  of  the  citizens  and  some 
members  of  the  Legislature  were  there  when  the  Queen  made  this 
attempt. 

The  Ohaibman.  Was  this  after  the  Legislature  had  been  prorogued  1 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  immediately  after. 

The  Ohaibman.  Was  it  in  the  Oovemment  building  1 

Mr,  Jones.  In  the  palace. 

The  Ohaibman.  lolanil 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  And  this  assemblage  had  met  there  for  whatpurpose  1 

Mr.  Jones.  At  the  request  of  the  Queen.  And  tlien  it  was  an- 
nounced that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  delay;  they  could  not  under- 
stand why  they  were  call^  there,  and  it  got  rumored  about  that  the 
Queen  intended  to  proclaim  this  constitution  and  the  ministers  were 
id^aid  to  approve  of  it. 

The  Ohaibman.  That  was  the  rumor  1 

Mr.  Jones.  That  was  the  rumor,  and  it  was  the  fact,  too* 

The  Ohaibman.  Were  you  present  at  the  timel 

Mr.  Jones.  I  was  not;  no. 

The  Ohaibman.  As  a  matter  of  personal  information  you  can  not 
state  what  actually  occurred  t 

Mr.  Jones.  'No. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  the  Queen  said  or  what  anybody  else  saidi 

Mr.  Jones.  'No. 

The  Ohaibman.  But,  if  I  understand  you,  the  information  that  such 
a  movement  had  been  made  and  that  the  Queen  had  spoken  on  that 
subject  was  disseminated  throughout  the  community  1 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes;  by  many  witnesses  who  were  there. 

The  Ohaibman.  When  did  you  get  information  that  the  Queen  had 
recalled  her  intention  t 

Mr.  Jones.  On  Monday  morning. 

The  Ohaibman.  ^  as  that  the  soonest  yon  heard  of  it,  that  there 
was  any  such  intention  on  her  partt 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  So  that,  between  Saturday  and  Monday,  you  were 
under  the  impression  that  the  Queen  had  abrogated  the  eonstitutiont 
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Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  no.  She  had  attempted  to  do  it,  and  had  told  the 
people  that  she  could  not  carry  out  her  plans  that  day,  but  if  they 
woi^d  go  to  their  homes,  in  a  very  few  days  she  would  proclaim  the 
new  constitution. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  ever  see  that  new  constitution t 

Mr.  Jones.  'So.  We  offered  $500  for  a  copy  of  it  and  could  not 
secure  it.    Oh,  they  destroyed  it  after  that. 

The  Ohaibman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  who  it  was  prepared  that 
instrument  t 

Mr.  Jones.  It  was  said  that  the  Queen  prepared  it  herself. 

The  Chairman.  With  her  own  handt 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  as  I  understand  it.  That  is  the  report  that  came 
to  us — that  it  was  her  own  constitution;  she  prepared  the  whole  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  With  your  knowledge  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
Queen,  would  you  suppose  she  is  capable  of  drawing  up  such  a  consti- 
tution f 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  not. 

Senator  Gray.  Does  she  speak  English! 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Gray.  What  is  her  customary  dialect — ^native  languaget 

Mr.  Jones.  She  will  talk  English  if  those  who  are  about  her  speak 
English ;  if  there  are  those  about  who  understand  both  English  and 
Hawaiian,  she  prefers  to  talk  the  Hawaiian. 

Senator  Gray.  What  is  the  prevailing  language  in  the  city  of  Hon- 
olulu; the  Hawaiian  languaget 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  use  it  in  your  business! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  the  Portuguese  use  it! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  the  Germans  and  others  use  it! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  As  they  do  our  language  here! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  All  the  discussion  in  the  legislature  is  in  English 
and  Hawaiian,  because  the  Hawaiians  speak  in  Hawaiian  and  then  it 
is  interpreted,  translated  into  English,  and  then  those  who  speak  in 
English,  their  language  is  interpreted,  translated  into  Hawaiian. 

Senator  Gray.  You  ail  understand  the  Hawaiian  language! 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  thoroughly. 

Senator  Gray.  Can  you  speak  it! 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  tolerably  well. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  understand  it  when  it  is  spoken! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.    I  should  hate  to  attempt  an  address  in  Hawaiian. 

Senator  Gray.  But  you  understand  it! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  understand  it  for  ordinary  purposes. 

Senator  Gray.  Have  the  Hawaiians  any  literature  in  their  own  lan- 
guage! 

Mr.  Jones.  Very  little  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  Monday,  before  the  mass  meeting  ot 
the  citizens  of  which  you  speak,  did  you  have  any  information  of  the 
fact,  if  it  was  a  fact,  that  the  Queen's  ministers,  the  latest  ministers, 
or  any  of  them,  had  announced  that  they  refused  to  sign  the  consti- 
tution with  her — to  assist  her  in  its  promulgation! 

Mr.  Jones.  Late  Saturday  they  refused  to. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  had  information  of  that  on  Saturday! 

Mr.  Jones.  We  heard  of  that  on  Saturday. 
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The  Ghaibman.  Whom  did  that  infonnation  come  from — the  miiii» 
terst 

Mr.  Jones.  From  the  ministers  themselves;  yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  any  of  these  ministers  attend  any  of  these 
meetingst 

Mr.  Jones.  Tes;  Peterson  and  Golburn  were  there. 

The  Ghaibman.  When  you  were  present  t 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

The  Ghaibman.  So  that  yon  do  not  know  what  they  saidt 

Mr.  Jones.  Xo,  I  do  nol;  I  was  not  present. 

The  Ghaibman.  Well,  you  can  state  whether  it  was  commonly  un- 
derstood, rumored  there,  stated  among  those  people,  that  the  minis- 
ters had  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  Queen  had  desired  them  to  join 
her  in  the  promulgation  of  this  new  constitution  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  They  undoubtedly  went  into  office  pledged  to 
support  her  in  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  reason  have  you  for  that  stateuientt 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  Mr.  Golburn  clearly  pledged  himself  to  it^  and 
the  others,  too. 

Senator  Gbay.  Do  you  found  that  opinion  upon  that  letter  which 
you  received  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Partially,  and  from  other  information.  When  the  Queen 
— you  said  I  might  allude  to  rumorst 

The  Ghaibman.    That  is  what  I  was  asking  about 

Mr.  J(JNES.  When  the  Queen  urged  them  to  sign  the  constitution, 
they  asked  for  more  time.  She  turned  to  Peterson  and  said,  "  Why 
more  time;  you  have  carried  that  constitution  around  in  you;  pooket 
for  more  than  a  mouth — why  do  you  want  more  timef^ 

Senator  Gbay.  Who  gave  that  accountt 

Mr.  Jones.  That  came  from  the  Palace  that  Saturday. 

Senator  Gbay.  By  whomt 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  heard  it.    Ghief  Justice  Judd  told  me. 

Senator  Gbay.  That  he  heard  itt 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  heard  it  or  not;  I  could  not 
say,  but  that  was  the  rumor  that  was  about,  and  I  believe  it  was  correct. 

The  Ghaibman.  Ghief  Justice  Judd  told  yout 

Mr.  Jones.  He  was  at  the  Palace. 

The  Ghaibman.  He  told  you  of  the  fact,  that  he  had  been  authen- 
tically in  formed  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  Did  he  state  whom  he  heard  it  from! 

Mr.  Jones.  liTo;  I  could  not  say  that. 

Senator  Gbay.  He  stated  it  as  a  rumor t 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at,  whether  the  common 
belief  of  the  peo])le  in  Honolulu  was  that  the  Queen  had  caused  to  be 
prepared,  or  proi)ared  herself,  this  new  constitution,  and  had  assertrcl 
her  purpose  to  abrogate  the  constitution  of  1887 — supplant  it  by  a  new 
constitution  f 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Tlie  GuAiBMAN.  And  it  had  been  carried  around  in  the  pocket  of 
Peterson  for  a  month  before  that  timet 

Senator  Obay.  Let  us  understand.  Do  you  mean  that  that  was 
understood  for  a  month  before — that  he  was  carrying  it  around t 

Mr.  Jones.  Kot  that  for  a  month. 

Senator  Gbay.  That  Saturday  you  heard  that! 
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Mr,  Jones.  Yes — ^not  that  the  rumor  had  been  in  circulation  for  a 
month,  but  the  Queen  declared  that  he,  Peterson,  had  carried  the  con* 
stitution  in  his  pocket  for  a  month. 

Senator  Gbay.  That  rumor  came  out  on  Saturday) 

Mr.  Jones.  On  Saturday,  yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  State  whether  it  was  a  part  of  the  understanding 
of  the  general  community  that  the  ministry  had  refused  to  sign  this 
new  constitution  with  the  Queen. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  day,  yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  mean  on  that  Saturday) 

Mr.  Jones.  On  that  Saturday. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  public  understandingt 

Mr.  Jones.  They  did.  It  was  unquestionably  so — Siey  declined  on 
that  day  to  sign  it. 

The  Chairman.    On  Saturday  t 

Mr.  Jones.    Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  gave  information  to  the  community  that 
the  Queen  demanded  of  the  ministry  that  they  sign  the  constitution^ 
and  they  refused  to  do  it! 

Mr.  Jones.    On  that  day,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  it  was  part  of  that  general  under- 
standing or  rumor  that  they  came  to  the  citizens  or  any  citizens  to  get 
advice  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do  under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  Jones.    Yes,  they  £d.    But  1  was  not  present  at  those  meetings. 

The  Chairman.  1  am  speaking  of  the  common  understanding  of 
the  people. 

Mr  Jones.    Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  part  of  it — ^that  they  had  come  to  the 
citizens  for  advice  as  to  what  they  should  do*? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  came  to  Thurston  and  asked  his  advice,  and  they 
were  also  present  that  afternoon  at  the  meeting  at  W.  O.  Smith's  office. 
I  think  that  is  included  in  Mr.  Blount's  report.  But  I  was  not  present 
at  that  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  it  was  the  common  be- 
lief among  the  people  of  Honolulu  from  Saturday  to  Monday  that  the 
Queen  hgS  attempted  to  abrogate  the  constitution  of  1887,  and  she  had 
only  failed  because  the  uiinistry  refused  to  sign  with  hert 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  the  common  belief  that  the  ministry,  or 
some  of  them,  when  they  took  office  had  pledged  themselves  to  this 
change  of  government  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  combination  or  any  conspiracy 
or  concerted  action  or  agreement  or  understandiug  prior  to  that  revela- 
tion for  supplantiug  the  Queen  in  her  government! 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  1  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Or  for  establishing  a  republic t 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Or  for  annexation  to  the  United  States t 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not.  The  whole  tliiu^  was  like  a  thunder  clap  to 
the  community,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  it 
until  Saturday,  when  it  was  made  public  that  the  Queen  was  to  with- 
draw the  constitution  of  1887,  and  these  things  culminated  very  fast. 
1  knew  nothing  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  had  been  any  purpose  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  the  people  of  llawaii,  of  Honolulu,  to  dethrone  the  Queen 
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or  cstablinh  a  republican  form  of  government,  or  different  form  of  gOT- 
ernment,  or  enthrone  another  royal  personage,  or  get  annexation  to  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  time  that  the  people  were  informed  of  the 
Queen's  intention  to  abrogate  the  constitution  of  1887,  do  you  think  you 
would  have  known  of  itt 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  I  should,  because  of  my  intimacy  with  different 
people  there. 

The  Ohaibman.  Tou  would  say  that  whatever  intention  was  formed 
in  respect  of  these  matters  about  which  I  have  been  inquiring,  it  arose 
from  public  information  that  was  disseminated  on  that  Saturday  with 
regard  to  the  Queen's  intentions  t 

Mr.  Jones,  Yes,  I  say  that 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  any  way  connected  with  the  clergy t 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  not.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Hawaiian  Boiurd  of 
Missions — a  lay  member. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent,  using  the  percentage,  if  you  can  do 
so  with  reasonable  approximation  of  the  fact,  will  you  say  that  the 
native  Kanaka  population  of  Hawaii  had  become  communicants  of  any 
Christian  church t 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  should  say,  speaking  without  an  actual  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts,  75  per  cent,  although  Mr.  Emerson,  who  has  appeared 
before  you,  could  give  you  much  better  information  than  I  could.  I 
should  think  that  such  information  might  be  furnished;  but  I  am  very 
poor  at  statistics,  carrying  things  in  my  head. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  think,  contrasting  this  Hawaiian  oom- 
muiiity  with  pagan  communities,  the  Hawaiian  community  is  a  Ohris- 
tian  community  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  they  are  very  punctilious  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  laws  also  to  assist  them  in  the  sanettly  oi 
the  Sabbath  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  marriage  relation  recognized! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  secular  relation  or  religious  t 

Mr,  Jones.  The  marriage  relation  is  a  religious  ceremony. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  sustained  and  provided  for  by  law — ^licensed t 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes;  the  marriage  relations  there  are  just  as  strict 
as  they  are  here. 

The  Chairman.  In  regard  to  deceased  persons^  do  they  have  regular 
administration  of  estates  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  persons  by  law  the  right  to  bequeath  thdr 
property? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  courts  to  enforce  those  rights  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  laws  in  respect  to  temperance— what  is  the 
general  character  of  them  t 

Mr.  Jones.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  laws  on  the  statute  books 
regulating  the  sales  of  liquors,  and  it  is  ooJy  for  want  of  public  opinioii 
that  many  of  them  are  not  enforced.  There  is  a  general  looseness  there 
about  enforcing  some  of  the  laws.  The  police  are  never  anxious  to  do 
anything  of  that  sort  unless  spurred  on  by  public  sentiment. 
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Sensitor  Gray.  They  do  not  differ  from  commanities  hereT 

Mr.  Jones.  Very  like  here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Kanaka  element  in  the  island  addicted  to 
intemperance  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Many  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  take  the  majority. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  think  so,  if  they  get  the  oppor 
tnuity — not  all  of  them,  but  I  would  say  a  majority. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  is  an  evil  that  is  not  to  be  controlled 
absolutely  by  public  opinion,  but  you  find  it  necessary  to  enact  lawst 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  of  a  stringent  character  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Stringent — that  is,  some;  particularly  as  to  licenses. 
We  have  a  high  license.  There  are  many  stipulations  in  the  license 
which,  if  rigidly  observed,  would  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the 
liquor  habit. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  distillation  of  spirits  by  Government  au- 
thority t 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Whoever  distils  spirits  there  must  have  a  Govern- 
ment license  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  tariff  laws — do  they  relate  to  the  imi)orta- 
tion  of  liquors  t 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  a  high  tariff  on  liquors. 

Senator  Gray.  To  promote  home  manufacture  t 

Mr.  Jones,  ^o  ;  that  is  more  for  the  sake  of  revenue.  There  is  noth- 
ing done  there  in  the  way  of  home  manufacture. 

Senator  Gray.  I  understood  you  to  say  awhile  ago  that  the  distil- 
lation law  was  largely  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  home  manufac- 
ture. 

Mr.  Jones.  Tliis  law  that  was  passed  I  am  not  familiar  with.  It 
was  introduced  before  I  went  into  the  House.  I  think  it  became  a  law 
during  my  incumbency,  as  I  stated  to  Senator  Morgan  early  in  our 
conversation.    I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 

Senator  Gray.  It  was  this  last  law  to  which  you  refer  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  It  was  introduced,  I  think,  by  someone  to  make  it 
a  sort  of  popular  thing  with  some  of  the  natives,  and  there  has  never 
been  anything  done  about  it  since. 

The  Chairman.  This  Provisional  Government  in  Hawaii,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  has  repealed  that  opium  law!  . 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  and  the  lottery  law. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  repealed  the  distillation  billt 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  subject  of  education.  You  have  given  a 
very  flattering  account  of  the  progress  of  education  in  Hawaii.  Who 
have  had  that  subject  in  charge  since  the  first  appearance  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  Hawaiian  Islands — mainly  in  charge! 

Mr.  Jones.  The  missionaries,  originally.  Since  then  the  board  of 
education,  which  has  always  been  made  up  of  our  very  best  citizens. 
Prof.  Alexander,  who  is  to  appear  before  you,  has  been  and  is  now  act- 
ing president  of  the  board  of  education,  and  he  is  very  familiar  with 
that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  will  not  trouble  you  on  that  question.  But 
I  will  ask  you  this — whether  in  the  absence  of  the  labor  of  the  mis- 
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sionanes  in  the  direction  of  educating  the  i)eopIe  they  would  have  been. 
educated  to  the  degree  they  are  nowf 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  no;  it  was  owing  to  the  missionaries  that  the  Ha- 
waii an  s  have  been  brought  to  what  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  What  King  was  on  the  throne  when  you  went  to 
Hawaii! 

Mr.  Jones.  Eamehameha  lY. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  year  did  you  say  that  wast 

Mr.  Jones.  That  was  in  1857. 

The  Ohaibman.  That  was  after  the  constitution  of  1864  had  been 
ppeclainiedf 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  Did  Eamehameha  lY  hare  in  his  cabinet  any  of  the 
American  missionary  element  f 

Mr.  Jones.  In  my  day,  no. 

The  Ohaibman.  Did  he  have  any  American  citizens  in  his  cabinet  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  he  had,  I  think,  David  L.  Gray.  I  think  he  took  the 
position  of  minister  of  finance  in  the  cabinet  of  Eamehameha  lY. 

The  Ohaibman.  How  long  did  he  remain  in  office! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  remember;  two  or  three  years,  perhaps. 

The  Ohaibman.  Was  there  any  other  person  who  was  a  member  ot 
the  Eamehameha  cabinet — Eamehameha  lY — any  American  citizen  t 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  remember  any  American  except  Gray.  Mr. 
Wilie,  a  Scotchman,  was  in  for  i  lauy  years. 

The  Ohaibman.  Was  he  a  missionary  f 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  no;  he  waH  rather  an  anti-missionary. 

Senator  Gbay.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  anti-missionary  t" 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  he  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  mission- 
aries.  I  would  not  call  him  what  we  call  an  anti-missionary  man  to-day. 

Senator  Gbay.  What  was  hef 

Mr.  Jones.  He  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  many  years. 

The  Ohaibman.  Then  Eamehameha  Y  had  white  men  in  his  cabinett 

Mr.  Jones.  He  had  three  Americans  in  his  cabinet. 

The  Ohaibman.    Who  were  they! 

Mr.  Jones.  He  had  Oharles  Oofiin  Harris,  formerly  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; he  had  J.  Mott  Smith,  who  was  then  Hawaiian  minister  here; 
he  had  Stephen  H.  Phillips,  a  lawyer.  Phillips  was  his  attorney- 
general. 

The  Ohaibman.  All  Americans! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  American  citizens! 

Mr.  Jones.  American  citizens;  yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  Then  did  he  have  other  white  men,  from  Buiopey  in 
his  cabinet — ^I  mean  Eamehameha  Yf 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  he  had  Dr.  Hutchinson  for  years;  I  think  he  was 
an  Englishman. 

The  Ohaibman.  Well,  the  next  Eingf 

Mr.  Jones.  The  next  Eing  was  Lunalilo;  he  lived  but  fourteen 
months.  That  cabinet  was  comprised  of  three  Americans.  They 
always  speak  of  the  missionary  children  there  as  Ameiicans^  beoanae 
they  always  claim  to  be  Americans.  That  cabinet  was  composed  of 
Hon.  0.  B.  Bishop,  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  £.  O.  Hall,  minister  of  tlie 
interior — he  was  formerly  connected  with  the  mission;  and  A.  F.  Jaddf 
who  was  attorney-general. 

The  Ohaibman.  And  then  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  conrtf 

Air.  Jones.  Yes.   He  was  attorney-gcncraL 
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The  Ohaibman.  Under  Lunalilof 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  after  Lunalilo  came  Kalakauat 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  have  AmericaBs  in  his  cabinet! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  He  had  A.  S.  Hartwell  in  his  first  cabinet  and 
Sam  Wilder,  an  American.  I  forget  the  other  two  now.  He  had  a  great 
many  cabinets.  There  were  generally  one  or  more  Americans  in  his 
cabinet. 

The  Chairman.  He  changed  his  cabinet  very  often! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  changes  made  because  of  want  of  con- 
fidence! 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  no.  It  was  his  own  sweet  will  that  he  turned  them 
out. 

Senator  Frye.  That  is,  he  was  King. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Kalakaua  have  the  right  to  dismiss  his  cabinet 
without  the  Legislature! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  under  the  constitution  of '87. 

The  Chairman.  Under  that  provision  of  tlie  constitution  giving 
authority  he  made  frequent  changes  in  his  cabinet! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  speaking  of  those  men  in  the  different  cabi- 
nets, commenciug  with  Kauiehameha  Y  down  to  Kalakaua  and  his  cabi- 
nets, were  any  of  these  men  imi)cached  by  the  people  of  Hawaii  for 
any  disloyalty  to  the  Government! 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  any  crijne  against  the  Government! 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  men  of  line  character! 

Mr.  JoNFS.  Many  of  them  were.     Do  you  include  Kalakaua! 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  ot*  the  first  cabinet  of  Kalakaua! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  most  of  them  were  men  of  good  character. 

The  Chairman.  You  w  ould  consider  that  they  were  not  a  disin- 
tegrating or  disloyal  element  in  the  monarchy! 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  gave  full  support  there! 

Mr.  Jones.  They  gave  full  support  there.  Yes,  so  far  as  I  ever 
knew.  Of  course  I  knew  nothing  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  those  days.  But  none  of  them  were  ever  impeached  for  dis- 
honesty of  purpose,  doubted,  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  opinion  among  the  more  intelligent 
X>eople  of  Hawaii  as  to  the  reasons  that  influenced  Kalakaua  to  make 
so  many  changes  in  his  cabinet! 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  supreme  power.  If  he 
found  an  obstacle  in  his  way  he  would  do  it  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  that 
Kalakaua  w  anted  that  supreme  power  of  government  for  the  benefit  of 
the  government,  or  for  his  personal  advantage! 

Mr.  Jones.  For  his  personal  advantage  only. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  at  one  time  a  colony  of  Mormons  there! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  established  that  colony! 

Mr.  Jones.  Gibson.     He  was  afterwards  Kalakaua's  factotum. 

The  Chairman.  In  Kalakaua's  cabinet! 
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Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  Gibson  came  firom  before  he 
arrived  at  the  Hawaiian  islands! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  he  came  from  the  Mormon  settlement  in  Salt 
Lake. 

The  Gh AiBMAN.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  brought  any  MormonB 
over  with  him! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  in  any  particular  part  of  the  islands  a 
populous  Mormon  colony  f 

Mr.  Jones.  The  island  of  Lanai  was  set  apart  as  a  colony  for  Mor- 
mons— as  a  Mormon  settlement. 

The  Chairman.  Who  controlled  that  settlement! 

Mr.  Jones.  Gibson. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  after  that  settlement  was  made — set  apart* 
that  Gibson  became  a  member  of  Kalakaua's  cabinet! 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes;  long  after. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  Gibson  remain  in  Kalakaua's  cabi- 
net! 

Mr.  Jones.  He  remained  through  several  changes.  Gibson  would 
always  be  in  the  new  deal. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  time  tliat  Gibson  was  a  member  of  Kala- 
naka's  cabinet  Don  Celso  Ocesar  Moreno  apjieared  there! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  forgotten.  I  think  Moreno — I  have  forgotten;  I 
was  away  when  Moreno  went  in;  I  was  away  in  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  that  except  by  public  reputa- 
tion ! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  was  not  there. 

The  Chairman.  He  became  a  member  of  the  cabinetf 

Mr.  Jones.  Moreno! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  He  was  there  only  three  days. 

Tlie  Chairman.  He  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  three  days,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  circumstances  led  to  his  being 
dismissed! 

Mr.  Jones.  At  the  request  of  a  public  meeting:. 

The  Chairman.  Of  tlie  citizens,  demanding  that  he  should  be  re- 
moved! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes ;  and  he  was.    As  I  say,  I  was  not  there  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  general  rumor  or  historiesd 
traditions  of  Hawaii  on  that  subject.  Before  his  removal  what  disfK)- 
sition  did  he  make  of  the  foreign  ministry! 

Mr.  Jones.  Who! 

The  Chairman.  Moreno. 

Senator  Frte.  During  the  three  days  that  he  was  in  there,  what  did 
he  do! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  forgotten.  For  matters  of  history  you  will  find 
Prof.  Alexander  riglit  up.    He  has  written  a  history  of  the  islands. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  trying  to  get  from  you  the  general  impressions 
of  the  people  of  Hawaii  on  this  subject.  I  know  you  do  not  know  it 
in  detail.    Did  Moreno  leave  the  islands! 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  he  had  to  leave. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  banished! 

Mr.  Jones.  The  opposition  was  so  great  that  he  had  to  leavow 

The  Chairman.  He  came  there,  to  tUe  islands,  from  Ohinaf 
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Mr.  Jones.  I  have  not  known  anything  of  him  since  that  time,  only 
that  he  has  been  here  in  Washington.    I  have  heard  of  him  occasionally. 

The  Ohaibman.  Had  the  people  of  Hawaii  any  opinion  as  to  the 
reasons  or  causes  which  gave  Moreno  the  ascendancy  over  Kalakana — 
made  him  premier  of  EsJakana's  cabinet! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  reasons! 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  the  reasons! 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

The  Ghaibman.  !No  public  sentiment  or  belief  in  regard  to  the 
reasons! 

Mr.  Jones.  None  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chaieman.  What  became  of  Gibson! 

Mr.  Jones.  Gibson  in  1887 — the  revolution  of  1887 — ^wa«  put  out  of 
office,  and  then  he  was  virtually  deported.  He  went  to  Oalilbrnia  and 
never  returned. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  his  Mormon  colony  that  he  took 
over  with  him! 

Mr.  Jones.  That  disappeared,  went  to  pieces,  and  then  Gibson 
obtained  possession  of  the  island  of  Lanai  for  his  own  purposes,  and 
that  is  all  broken  up  now. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  sell  it! 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  his  daughter  inherited  the  property  of  Lanai. 

The  Chairman.  She  is  in  possession  of  the  whole  island! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much! 

Mr.  Jones.  There  are  crown  lands  there  and  other  lands  in  the 
island.  She  is  the  owner  of  the  property  that  was  originally  pur- 
chased for  the  Mormons,  as  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  This  daughter  has  succeeded  to  the  title! 

Mr.  Jones.  She  eujoys  all  that  Jones  died  possessed  ot 

The  Chairman.  Cousiderable  estate! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much ! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  suppose  it  is  worth  perhaps  $100,000.  And  there  is 
something  of  a  mortgage  upon  it;  I  do  not  know  how  much.  I  have 
never  beep  on  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  area! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  good  land  or  not! 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  mostly  for  sheep-raising;  very  little  for  other  pur- 
poses.   I  have  never  been  upon  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  mentioned  two  members  of  the  Kalakaua 
cabinet — Moreno  and  Gibson.  Was  there  any  other  man  in  Kalakaua's 
cabinet  whose  reputation  was  not  good  among  the  people  of  Hawaii  for 
honesty  and  loyalty! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  recall  to  mind  any  others.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  he  had.  He  had  a  large  number  of  cabinets,  but  I  do  not  recall 
any  of  them  to  mind  just  now  but  those  two. 

The  Chairman.  Were  Gibson  and  Moreno  there  in  the  cabinet 
before  this  revolution  of  1887  occurred! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  Gibson  was  in  the  cabinet  in  the  revolution. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  revolution! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  was  dismissed  in  consequence  of  the  revo- 
lution! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes, 
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The  CnAiEMAN.  Jnst  state  generally  the  manner  in  which  that  reivo- 
lutioii  was  set  on  foot. 

Senator  Gray.  What  revolution  t 

The  Chairman.  Of  1887.  State  generally  the  manner  in  which  the 
revolution  was  set  on  foot.  I  mean  by  that  whether  it  was  done  by 
the  citizens  meeting  or  by  the  King  himself,  or  howf 

Mr.  Jones.  It  was  by  a  series  of  acts  of  the  King  that  stirred  the 
citizens  up,  and  a  secret  league  was  formed.  An  organization  that 
culminated  in  a  mass  meeting  and  a  demand  for  a  new  constitution  to 
clip  tlie  wings  of  the  King — to  which  the  Eling  acceded  without  any 
question. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  he  first  make  resistance  by  armst 

Mr.  J  ONES.  ISo ;  his  native  soldiers  all  fled.  He  was  in  a  much  better 
position  to  resist  than  Liliuokalaui  was  when  the  revolution  of  last 
year  came.    But  he  could  not  depend  upon  his  native  forces. 

The  Ghaibman.    They  abandoned  him! 

Mr.  Jones.  They  abandoned  him  and  there  was  no  courage  in  him. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  they  abandon  him  through  fear  or  disgustt 

Mr.  Jones.    Oh,  through  fear. 

The  Ghaibman.  Fear  of  the  i>eoplef 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  he  did  a  great  many  things  that  were  unbecoming 
a  king.  His  ambition  was  to  get  control  of  everything,  and  the  people 
rose  up  and  stopx>ed  it.  And  his  sister  seems  to  have  followed  right 
in  his  footsteps. 

The  Ghaibman.  Kalakaua  was  seated  on  the  Hawaiian  throne  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Under  the  constitution  of  18601 

Mr.  Jones.  18G0. 

The  Ghaibman.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  royal  familyf 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

The  Ghaibman.  Was  any  vote  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  taken  as  to 
whether  Kalakaua  should  be  by  them  elected  king! 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  no  vote  of  the  i>eople;  vote  of  the  Legislature.  He 
was  not  the  choice  of  the  people  by  any  means. 

The  Ghaibman.  Who  would  have  been  the  choice  of  the  people  at 
that  timet 

Mr.  Jones.  Queen  Emma. 

The  Ghaibman.  Slie  had  royal  blood  in  her! 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  she  was  the  wife  of  Kamehameha  lY.  Lunalilo 
submitted  his  election  to  the  people  and  he  got  almost  the  entire  vote 
of  the  country.  I  think  there  wore  only  six  votes  against  him.  When 
he  died  he  declined  to  appoint  his  successor.  He  was  allowed  by  the 
constitution  to  appoint  his  successor,  but  he  declined  to  do  it.  He  said 
he  was  elected  by  the  people,  and  he  would  rather  submit  it  back  to 
the  people.'  The  Legislature  had  the  power  under  the  constitution  to 
elect  a  king,  and  they  elected  Kalakaua. 

The  Ghaibman.  A  man  without  any  pretensions  to  royal  bloodt 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  he  had  no  pretensions  to  royal  bloodt 

The  Ghaibman.  There  was  a  person  at  the  time  of  his  election  in 
Hawaii,  a  relative  of  the  royal  t'aniily  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Mrs.  Bishop  was  one  of  the  Kamehamehas^  but  she  de- 
clined to  take  the  throne  also. 

The  Ghaibman.  Was  there  not  a  mant 

Mr.  Jones.  Kuniakea,  do  you  mean! 

The  GuAiBBiAN.  Yes;  he  was  a  scion  of  the  royal  fiimily  t 
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Mr.  Jones.  T  think  he  was,  perhaps,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Kameha 
meha  III;  I  am  not  sure. 

The  Chairman.  Not  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  royal  family. 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  still  living! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  he  is  still  living. 

The  Chairman.  But  no  importance  attaches  to  him  as  of  royal 
blood! 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  election  of  Kalakaua  was  an  entire 
departure,  so  far  as  the  royal  blood  was  concerned — a  new  dynasty! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  a  new  dynasty  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  And  Liliuokahani! 

Mr.  Jones.  Liliuokahani  is  the  sister  of  Kalakaua.  Princess  Kain- 
lani  is  the  daughter  of  Princess  Likelikc. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  Kaiulani  is  the  niece  of  Liliuokalani! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  Liliuokalani  become  possessed  of  royal 
authority! 

Mr.  Jones.  Her  brother  appointed  her  his  successor,  under  the  old 
constitution. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  constitution  of  1860! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  done  before  the  revolution  of  1887! 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes.  It  was  done  almost,  I  think,  as  soon  as  he 
ascended  the  throne.  He  appointed  his  brother  and  then  his  sister. 
He  appointed  his  brother  first  and  then  his  sister  Liliuokalani,  and  she 
appointed,  under  the  constitution  of  1887,  Kaiulani  as  her  successor. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  after  Liliuokalani  ascended  the  throne! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  Kalakaua  was  elected  by  the  Legislature, 
and  during  his  reign  he  appointed  his  sister  Liliuokalani  his  successor! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  came  the  revolution  of  1887  and  the  new  con- 
stitution of  1887  ! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  did  not  disturb  Liliuokalani's  appointment 
under  the  constitution  of  18G0  ! 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  they  re(iognized  that. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  claims  of  Liliuokalani  in  any  way  sub- 
mitted to  the  people! 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  of  Kaiulani ! 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

The  Chairman.  None  were  since  Lunalilo  YI  t 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  done  entirely  on  his  request! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Having  his  successor  confirmed  by  the  people! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  constitution  ever  been  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  vote  or  ratification! 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Any  amendment? 

Mr.  Jones.  Amendment!  Yes — not  to  the  people  direct. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  to  the  people.    The  process  of  amendment 
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18  by  majority  vote,  and  it  goes  to  the  next  Legislatnre,  and  hy  a  two* 
thirds  vote  it  becomes  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 

x\f  r.  Jones.  Yes.  There  were  one  or  two  amendments  to  the  consti- 
tution of  1887  at  the  last  Iiegislature.  That  is,  the  former  Legislatoie 
voted  and  it  was  confirmed  by  the  present  Legislature. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  has  been  no  original  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment  of  the  constitution  or  an  original  amencGnent  by  the  people! 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

Senator  Fbye.  The  present  constitution  takes  from  the  Queen  prao* 
tically  all  power,  does  it  not,  and  vests  it  in  the  cabinet! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  There  is  no  act  of  hers  that  is  valid  without  the 
signature  of  one  of  the  ministers.  The  ministers  are  directly  responsi- 
ble, and  she  is  nob  responsible. 

Senator  Frye.  I  understand  that;  we  have  the  constitution.  Now, 
when  you  went  into  the  Oovemment  building  to  take  possession  the 
Queen's  ministers  disappeared,  as  I  understand t 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbte.  And  you  immediately  took  possession  of  the  various 
offices  of  the  building,  the  archives,  the  treasury,  and  everything! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Now,  when  you  were  at  that  mass  meeting  at  the 
armory  building,  was  not  information  conveyed  to  that  meeting  that 
the  Queen  was  going  to  postpone  that  new  constitution,  and  was  not 
the  question  asked  that  meeting  whether  that  would  dot 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbye.  What  was  the  reply  t 

Mr.  Jones.  The  unanimous  reply  was,  <^No,  no.''  They  would  not 
believe  in  it.    E!alakaua  tried  the  same  dodge. 

Senator  Fbye.  In  Mr.  Blount's  report  he  speaks  of  the  Queen  having 
six  or  seven  hundred  troops  and  sixteen  cannon,  etc  Did  the  Queen 
have  any  such  people  there  f 

Mr.  Jones.  No.  There  were  about,  as  far  as  we  were  informedi 
fifty  or  sixty  men  down  at  the  station  house,  and  there  were  seventy  or 
eighty  troops  at  the  barracks. 

Senator  Fbye.  What  are  those  Hawaiian  troops — ^the  Queen's 
Guard! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  around  the  palace;  do  palace  duty,  do  the  review- 
ing on  state  occasions,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Fbye.  That  Queen's  Guard  and  the  police  at  the  police 
station  made  no  attempt  during  all  these  proceedings  against  your 
meeting  or  toward  taking  possession  of  the  Government  buildingf 

Mr.  JONBS.  No. 

Senator  Fbye.  Were  your  x>eople  armed  at  the  public  meeting t 

Mr.  Jones.  Many  of  them  may  have  had  pistols  on  them,  but  not  to 
my  knowledge.    I  saw  no  arms. 

Senator  Fbye.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  disperse  that  meetingt 

Mr.  Jones.  No.  The  only  attempt  made  was  by  getting  up  a 
counter  meeting  to  draw  people  away  from  attending.  But  the  house 
was  packed. 

Senator  Fbye.  Now,  as  to  the  landing  of  troops.  You  were  there 
shortly  after  the  troops  were  landed!    You  were  in  Honolulu t 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  I  was  in  Honolulu. 

Senator  Fbye.  Do  you  know  where  the  troops  were  located  and  wliy 
they  were  located  and  how! 

Senator  Gbay.  Of  your  own  knowledge. 

Blr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes.    I  know  that  there  was  a  squad  stationed  at 
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the  American  minister's,  and  another  one  at  the  American  consaVs,  and 
the  balance  of  them  at  Arion  Hall. 

Senator  Fuye.  And  Arion  Hall  was  off  to  the  east  or  west  of  the 
Government  building? 

Mr.  Jones.  West  of  the  Government  building. 

Senator  Fbye.  A  street  between! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbye.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  attempt  was  made 
to  obtain  other  locations! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  secure  the  Music 
Hal],  just  in  front. 

Senntor  Frye.  That  failed! 

Mr.  Jones.  That  failed. 

Senator  Gray.  Of  your  personal  knowledge! 

Mr.  Jones.  All  I  know  of  that  is,  I  have  read  the  reports  of  it.  That 
is  the  way  I  obtained  the  knowledge. 

Senator  Frye.  You  were  at  the  Government  building  frequently. 
Did  you  ever  see,  during  this  revolution,  any  of  the  American  soldiers 
marching  on  the  streets! 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you,  as  a  member  of  the  new  Government,  ex- 
pect to  receive  any  assistance  from  them! 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  your  fellows  were  look- 
ing for  any  help! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  never  knew  that  they  were. 

Senator  Frye.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  they  give  any  assistance  to 
the  revolution  at  all! 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Let  nie  ask  you  right  there,  is  it  your  belief  that 
that  revolution  would  have  occurred  if  the  Boston  had  not  arrived  in 
the  haiboi! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  believe  it  would  have  gone  on  just  the  same  if  she  had 
been  away  from  the  islands  altogether. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  anytliing  said  in  your  conferences  that  day  or 
the  next  in  regard  to  the  troops — anything  said  about  that  at  all  in 
your  hearing! 

Mr.  Jones.  No.  1  was  not  at  any  of  those  meetings  until  Tues- 
day. 


SWORN  STATEMENT  OF  ZEPHANIAH  SWIFT  SPALDINO. 

The  Chairman.  You  arc  a  native  of  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes;  I  was  born  in  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  age! 

Mt.  Spalding.  I  am  56 — was  born  September,  1837. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  first  go  to  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  was  sent  out  to  Hawaii  in  18G7  by  Secretary 
Seward, 

The  Chairman.  As  an  official  of  any  character! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes,  I  was  what  was  toiincd  secret  or  confidential 
agent  of  the  State  Department.  I  was  bearer  of  dispatches  to  the 
minister  at  Washington  and  under  i>ay  from  the  State  Department^ 
from  its  seciet-service  fund. 
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The  OHAiBHAir.  Was  there  any  partioolair  emergeiu^  of  tiie  GhyTW n« 
ment  in  Hawaii  tiiat  caused  yon  to  be  sent  theret 

Mr.  Spalding.  It  was  at  that  time  the  treaty  of  xedproeity  was 
being  talked  about  and  advocated,  and  Secretary  Bewarcl  wished  to 
have  all  the  information  possible  upon  that  subject.  My  fnstmctfams 
were  rather  indefinite.  I  received  my  instructions  from  the  Seoretary 
himself,  and,  as  he  told  me,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  committed  by  put- 
ting explicit  or  specific  instructions  upon  paper,  but  he  wished  to  know 
wliat  effect  the  reciprocity  treaty  would  have  upon  the  fhtnre  lelatioiui 
of  the  United  States  and  Hawaii 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  vocation  in  lifb  befbre  tbatt 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  had  come  out  of  the  army  but  a  short  time  beflrae. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  was  your  rank  in  me  army  t 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  commanded  the  Twenty-seventh  Ohio  Begiment. 

The  Ghaibman.  As  Colonel  t 

Mr.  Spalding.  Lieutenant-colonel.  Our  Colonel  was  oommanding 
the  Brigade. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  your  age  when  you  went  to  Hawaiit 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  went  out  there  in  1867.  I  was  then  30  yean  old. 
I  was  bom  in  1837. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  you  a  married  mant 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  was  married  out  there. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  marry  a  native! 

Mr.  Spalding.  My  wife  was  bom  in  Honolulu,  but  her  taXbiot  was 
from  Massachusetts  and  her  mother  from  ISew  York. 

Senator  Fbye.  Who  was  your  wifef 

Mr.  Spalding.  The  daughter  of  Capt.  James  McEee. 

The  Chaibman.  A  sea  captain! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes;  he  was  wounded  on  board  ship  near  Honolulu 
so  severely  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  vessel.  He  was  unable 
to  leave  his  bed.  and  his  wife  went  out  from  New  York  City  to  him. 
ne  always  lived  there  after  that.  He  was  one  of  the  early  sugar- 
planters  there. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  continue  to  reside  in  Hawaii  from  the  time 
you  went  out  there  as  a  Government  agent  t 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes;  I  have  lived  there  most  of  the  time  since  then. 
I  have  been  a  short  time  in  California.  I  came  over  to  San  Fnuidsco 
in  1875  or  1876.  I  lived  there  about  a  year,  until  about  the  time  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty  being  passed,  when  I  went  back  and  purchased  the 
Jund  I  liave  now.  ' 

The  Chaibman.  Where  are  you  residing  at  present! 

Mr.  Spalding.  My  £Etmily  is  in  Paris. 

The  Chaibman.    There,  educating  your  children  t 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  were  you  during  the  month  of  Jaauaiy 
last! 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  left  Honolulu — ^l  think  it  was  on  the  4th  of  Janu- 
ary— on  the  steamer  coming  to  San  Francisco — on  my  return  to  my 
family  in  Europe. 

The  Chaibman.  What  stay  had  you  made  in  Honolulu,  on  the  islandSi 
prior  to  your  return  to  Paris  t 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  had  been  there.prior  to  that,  three  months.  I  had 
been  there  twice  during  the  year.  But  I  had  been  there  about  tliree 
months  putting  some  new  machinery  in  my  factory. 

The  Chaibman.  Befinery  t 
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Mr.  Spalding.  No;  sugar  factory. 

The  Ohaibman.  Were  you  a  manufacturer  of  sugar  cane  into  sugar! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  landed  possessions  in 
HonoliUuf 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  have  27,000  acres  there ;  something  like  12,000  in  fee 
simple,  and  the  balance — 15,000  acres — ^under  lease. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  are  cultivating  sugar! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  elset 

Mr.  Spalding.  Nothing  else  of  any  importance. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  raise  provisions,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  also  a  large  herd  of  cattle.  This 
plantation  was  formerly  cattle  land. 

The  Ohaibman.  On  what  island  is  itt 

Mr.  Spalding.  Eauai. 

The  Ohaibman.  Is  it  a  fertile  island! 

Mr.  Spalding.  It  is  called  the  most  fertile  island  of  the  group. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  you  raise  crops  there  by  irrigation! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  So  that  you  have  expended  a  good  deal  of  money 
there! 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  have  expended  a  good  deal  of  money  upon  the 
plantation. 

The  Ohaibman.  About  how  much  have  you  invested  there! 

Mr.  Spalding.  The  original  investment  that  I  made  was  only  about 
$60,000  in  buying  up  the  land  without  the  cattle,  because  when  I 
bought  it  there  was  hardly  a  fence  on  the  place. 

Senator  Gbay.  When  was  that! 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  think  it  was  about  fifteen  years  ago.  I  think  it 
was  in  1878;  whether  it  was  just  before  or  after,  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Ohaibman.  Have  you  put  much  machinery  upon  your  planta- 
tion! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes,  I  have  expended  a  good  deal  of  money  upon  the 
plantation ;  money  that  I  have  made  out  of  the  plantation  has  mostly 
gone  into  it. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  have  been  your  expenditures  for  the  ma- 
chinery! 

Mr.  Spalding.  For  the  machinery  alone! 

The  Ohaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  think  I  have  spent  $250,000  or  $300,000  for  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Ohaibman.  Is  your  machinery  very  fine! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes.  I  have  what  is  considered  among  sugar  men 
one  of  the  most  perfect  sugar  factories  in  the  world — that  is,  for  cane 
sugar. 

The  Ohaibman.  It  is  located  on  this  island! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes,  on  the  island  of  Kauai. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  labor  do  you  employ! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Just  now  we  are  using  Japanese  and  Ohinese  labor. 
We  have  had  all  kinds  of  labor,  that  is,  all  kinds  we  could  get,  because 
labor  has  been  the  one  thing  that  we  have  been  short  of. 

The  Ohaibman.  How  about  the  native  labor;  do  you  employ  that 
also! 

Mr.  Spalding.  We  employ  that  whenever  we  can  get  it;  but  the 
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natives  are  not  fond  of  regular  work.  I  use  a  good  many  nottTea  fixr 
cattle  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  located  on  your  lands  t 

Mr.  SPALBiNa.  Yes;  fliey  live  on  the  place. 

The  Ohaibman.  Talking  generally,  how  are  the  natives  provided 
with  homes;  what  kind  of  homes  have  theyt 

Mr.  Spalding.  They  are  very  comfortable;  they  have  their  little 
lands,  what  we  call  ktUeanaSj  firom  which  they  raise  the  taro  plant. 

The  Ohairbian.  Patches  of  ground  which  you  would  sell  tiiemt 

Mr.  SpALDma.  Oh,  no;  patches  of  ground  the^  have  used  for  a  good 
many  years.  To  explain  that  I  would  have  to  give  you  some  informa- 
tion ot  our  land  laws. 

The  Ohaibman.  We  would  like  to  know  how  the  land  became  dis- 
tributed. 

Mr.  Sp  ALDma.  In  the  reign  of  Kamehameha  III — ^I  do  not  remember 
exactly  what  year  he  came  onto  the  throne,  but  I  think  somewhere 
about  1820 — ^the  King  changed  fix>m  the  feudal  system,  if  you  might  so 
term  it,  or  the  system  by  which  he  held  all  the  lands  in  the  country, 
and  everybody  was  subservient  to  him,  to  a  system  by  which  he  gave 
away  the  lands  of  the  Kingdom,  divesting  himself  of  this  right  in,  I 
think,  three  divisions.  He  gave  certain  lands  to  the  Orown,  to  remain 
Crown  lands  forever — ^large  tracts  of  land;  he  gave  what  were  termed 
kuleanas — that  is,  small  patches  of  lands  that  could  be  watered,  some- 
thing like  a  rice  patch,  sometimes  not  more  than  twice  the  size  of  this 
room — Elands  capable  or  raising  taro.  which  has  been  always  the  food  of 
the  people — ^he  gave  to  the  people  all  these  lands,  with  the  proviso  that 
they  should  make  application  to  the  Oovemment,  through  the  proper 
channel,  and  receive  firom  the  Government  what  is  known  as  a  royal 
patenty  and  that  is  where  all  the  titles  to  lands  in  that  country  come 
Irom. 

The  Ohairbian.  Are  these  kuleana  titles  fee  simple  titles! 

Mr.  SPALDiNa.  They  are  royal  patent  titles;  tiiey  are  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Ohaibman.  They  are  in  feet 

Mr.  Sp  ALDma.  Yes.    We  consider  them  the  best  possible  title. 

The  Ohaibman.  No  reversions  f 

Mr.  Spalding.  ]^o,  except  mineral  rights.  But  there  are  no  min- 
erals in  the  country,  and  never  have  been. 

The  Ohaibman.  what  is  the  third  class  of  lands! 

Mr.  Spalding.  The  third  class  of  lands  the  King  gave  to  the  Gov* 
emment  what  ore  called  Oovemment  lands. 

Senator  Obay.  Were  they  distinct  from  the  Orown  lands! 

Mr.  Spalding.  They  were  distinct  from  the  Orown  lands.  The 
profits  from  the  Orown  lands  were  to  revert  to  the  Orown.  For  instance, 
I  have  what  are  called  ahupuoMS  or  large  tracts  of  land,  sometimes  run- 
ning up  into  the  mountains  and  containing  a  great  number  of  acres. 
Some  of  these  ahupua4is  belong  to  the  Orown — that  is,  they  were  re- 
served as  Orown  lands.  I  pay  a  rental  on  these  dkupuaas  to  these 
Orown  commissioners. 

The  Ohaibman.  Those  are  what  you  call  the  leased  lands! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes.  Also,  we  have  lands  that  belong  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. These  are  the  lands  that  the  King  so  set  apart — ^lands  whidi 
belong  to  tiie  Government,  to  the  Orown,  not  to  one  King  or  another 
King,  but  to  the  Orown  in  perpetuity;  the  others  to  the  people  by  royal 
patent.    Kamehameha  in  divided  up  the  land  in  that  way. 
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The  Ohairman.  When  you  came  to  buy  up  this  large  estate  to 
which  you  have  the  fee  simple  title,  from  whom  did  you  buy  it! 

Mr.  Spalding.  The  fee  simple  title  came  from  the  man  who  had 
previously  owned  it. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  he  get  it! 

Mr,  Spalding.  I  do  not  know  where  he  got  it  originally,  without 
looking  back  over  the  papers  to  see  where  these  lands  came  from. 
The  large  chiefs  took  these  pieces  as  the  people  took  the  Jculeanas. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  to  this  land  that  you  have  you  derived 
title  from  the  chiefs! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes ;  in  the  old  times.  And  some  of  them  are  Crown 
lands  for  wliich  I  pay  rent. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  disbursement,  were  these  lands  open  to 
native  settlers! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Preference  was  given  to  natives  who  were  living 
upon  the  Kuleanas — there  was  sometimes  1  acre,  sometimes  5,  some- 
times 10,  as  the  case  might  be.  But  the  common  people  generally  took 
the  lands  that  could  be  watered,  for  the  reason  that  the  big  lands 
running  up  into  the  mountains  furnished  nothing  but  pasturage;  were 
of  no  particular  use  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  raise  their  native  food,  taro,  the  natives 
were  obliged  to  have  water! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes;  the  lands  that  could  be  watered. 

The  Chairman.  The  taro  grows  in  water! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes.  It  belongs  to  the  Oaladium  family  and  is  known 
as  the  Arum  Esculentum. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  natives,  employed  by  you  when  not  engaged 
in  their  own  industries! 

Mr.  Spalding.  A  great  many  of  them  are  when  they  want  work. 
Some  of  them  raise  taro  on  my  land.  To  some  of  them  I  lease  land. 
Some  of  them  work  entirely  in  handling  cattle.  Some  natives  I  have 
as  overseers. 

Senator  Gray.  This  plant  that  you  call  taro.    What  is  its  character! 

Mr.  Spalding.  It  is  a  bulbous  root  that  grows  in  the  moist  ground. 
Taro  grows  in  a  certain  amount  of  water,  as  rice  does. 

Senator  Gray.  Is  it  anything  like  the  potato! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Something  like  the  potato.  It  is  starchy  in  its 
nature,  like  the  potato;  but  before  it  is  cooked  it  has  a  very  strong, 
pungent  tiavor  and  burns  the  mouth;  it  must  be  cooked  to  eat  it. 

Senator  Gray.  Something  like  the  turnip! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Like  the  Indian  turnip  when  it  is  raw.  But  taro 
after  baking,  or  boiling,  becomes  like  a  potato,  and  can  be  mashed  up. 

Senator  Gray.  That  is  the  staple  food  of  the  islands! 

Mr.  Spalding.  That  is  the  staple.  When  it  is  mashed  it  becomes 
poi.  After  it  has  been  broken  up,  it  becomes  like  hasty  pudding. 
When  they  mix  it  with  water  and  allowed  to  stand  it  becomes  sour,  and 
they  prefer  it  as  it  becomes  more  and  more  acid. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  the  natives  make  a  liquor  of  itt 

Mr.  Saldino.  No.    From  the  ti  plant  they  make  liquor. 

Senator  Gray.  You  have  eaten  taro! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  palatable! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Very  nutritious  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  especially 
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Met  you  become  accustomed  to  the  pai.  The  Datives  eat  it  nitli  Che 
linger,  when  it  is  thick.  When  thick  tiie^  eat  it  with  one  flnser,  a  litUe 
thinner  with  two,  and  a  little  thinner  with  three  or  four.  They  dip  it 
up  with  their  fingers,  roll  it  around  and  put  it  in  their  months. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  food  common  to  all  fliose  coontriesf 

Mr.  Spalding.  Common  to  the  Pacific  islands. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  natives  have  you  upon  your  estatef 

Mr.  Spalding.  We  have  not  a  great  many  natives  on  E^aoaL 
Within  the  limits  of  my  lands  I  do  not  think  there  are  over  500, 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  the  natives  tractable,  people  ea^y  to 
be  controlled  t 

Mr.  Spalding.  Oh,  yes.  I  have  never  found  the  natives  to  be  any- 
thing else.  They  are  a  good-natured  people,  not  prone  to  quanelliDg 
or  fighting. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  about  public  affiurs;  do  tiiey  feel 
much  interest  in  political  affairst 

Mr.  Spalding.  They  are  very  fond  of  lawsuits;  they  are  very  fond 
of  arguing,  very  fond  of  making  speeches.  I  have  known  a  native  to 
talk  for  two  or  three  hours.  Of  course,  he  would  repeat  himself  a 
good  many  times.  But  they  are  very  fond  of  everything  of  that  kind. 
We  have  a  great  many  native  lawyers.  They  have  a  great  idea  of 
making  speeches. 

The  Chaibbian.  Of  course,  then,  in  their  speeches  th^  are  fond  of 
talking  about  politics t 

Mr.  Spalding.  Oh,  yes;  they  talk  about  politics  and  most  anything 
else.    They  ring  in  anything  in  a  political  speech. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  they  seem  to  take  any  real,  deep  or  sinott^e  oon- 
cern  in  public  afifairs,  management  of  the  Giovemmentt 

Mr.  Spalding.  No,  not  as  a  rule. 

The  Chaibman.  what  do  you  say  of  them  as  a  governing  raoef 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  have  sJways  found  them  very  easily  ^vemed. 

The  Chaibman.  No,  not  to  be  governed,  but  as  governing. 

Mr.  Spalding.  They  acquire  an  education  up  to  a  certain  point  very 
readily,  and  all  kinds  of  education,  musical  and  others;  but  that  point 
is  not  very  high  up  in  the  scale.  They  are  apt  to  be  very  fonciftil  in 
their  ideas,  rather  than  practical.  We  have  never  found  any  of  tiiem 
to  be  practical  enough  to  transact  business  of  any  importonce. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  any  native  Hawaiiaus  who  could  take 
your  sugar  estoto,  for  instance,  and  make  a  success  of  itt 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  a  native  on  the  islands 
who  could  run  it  for  five  years  without  ruining  it.  I  was  in  partnership 
witli  Kamehameha  Y  when  he  was  King,  and  got  to  know  him  pretty 
well.  I  started  a  sugar  plantotion  on  the  island  of  Maxu  at  his  request. 
He  owned  an  interest  in  the  plantation.  I  agreed  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  it  on  certain  terms.  In  the  management  of  the  plantotion  I 
came  in  contoct  with  the  governor  of  Maui,  who  was  an  old-fashioned 
native  and  quite  smart  for  his  times.  I  found  there  was  so  little  bofli- 
ness  about  him  that  we  were  constontly  having  trouble. 

Senator  Gbay.  You  mean  the  governor  and  youf 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes,  about  the  King's  lands.  EUs  idea  was  that  the 
mill  should  furnish  money  for  the  planting  of  the  cane,  and  the  Sling 
to  get  his  rent  whether  the  proceeds  came  to  the  amount  advanced  or 
not.  1  hat  is  a  matter  we  could  not  agree  upon,  and  I  sold  out  my 
interest. 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  heaUhfldness  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
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Mir.  SPAiiDiNO.  I  think  a  large  part  of  the  race  is  diseased. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  healthfolness  of  the  climate. 

Mr.  Spalding.  The  climate  is  a  very  salubrious  one,  and  particlularly 
good  for  young  i)eople  and  very  old  people.  It  is  not  a  good  climate 
for  an  active  man,  because  it  is  too  even  and  equable  to  be^  perhaps, 
healthful  for  a  vigorous  man. 

Senator  Gbay.  Enervating  t 

Mr.  Spalding.  Enervating,  yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  spoke  of  the  whole  population  in  a  certain  sense 
being  diseased.    That  is  not  the  result  of  any  climatic  condition! 

Mr.  Spalding.  ISo.  If  I  had  the  time  and  you  had  the  leisure,  I 
could  tell  you  from  my  own  experience  with  the  natives  how  easy  it 
was  for  them  to  drift  into  corrupt  ways  of  lifo  and  government.  They 
are  naturally  indolent  and  careless  about  health  or  property.  Kala- 
kaua,  the  last  king,  was  a  good-natured,  indolent  sort  of  man.  He  was 
a  man  of  very  fair  education;  but  he  was,  of  course,  a  thorough  native, 
and  his  idea  of  morality  was  not  very  great.  I  had  occasion  to  know 
him  pretty  well,  because  he  owned  a  quarter  interest  in  my  plantation  at 
one  time.  He  undertook  to  furnish  the  native  labor  to  do  the  work,  which 
would  have  been  a  valuable  consideration  for  the  plantation.  If  that 
had  been  carried  out  it  would  have  been  quite  consistent  with  business 
views  to  have  furnished  him  the  means  of  paying  the  assessments  on 
the  interest  which  he  held.  But  within  a  very  few  months  after  he 
attempted  to  do  this,  I  found  it  was  utterly  useless  to  depend  on  him. 
He  had  engaged  people  to  do  work  in  the  fields.  They  would  start 
out  to  do  the  work,  then  would  stop  and  have  a  little  talk  over  it,  and 
then  go  fishing  instead  of  going  to  work.  The  result  was  the  first  crop 
was  less  than  a  ton  of  sugar  to  the  acre  on  land  that  I  have  harvested 
since  4  to  5  tons  to  the  acre,  by  good  cultivation.  I  was  obliged  to  buy 
Kalakaua  out.  I  held  his  notes,  and  the  ex-Queen,  his  sister,  who  had 
some  property,  was  the  indorser  on  the  notes,  but  I  gave  his  notes 
back  to  him  and  took  his  interest,  simply  because  there  was  no  use  in 
my  carrying  him,  finding  that  he  could  not  get  the  labor  to  help  me 
carry  on  the  plantation. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  not  a  man  of  business  capacity! 

Mr.  Spalding.  No,  none  of  them  are.  They  attempt  to  do  some 
things.  The  King  used  to  go  down  to  the  plantation  himself  and  ride 
around;  but  it  was  simply  the  lack  of  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  native 
to  carry  out  any  important  business.  That  is  why  the  whole  country, 
so  £Eur  as  it  is  worth  anything,  has  drifted  into  the  hands  of  others. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  knew  Kalakaua,  I  suppose,  and  his  personal 
and  political  history  at  the  time  he  was  king! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  up  to  the  revolution  of  18871 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  that  revolution  was  inaugurated,  was  it  done 
by  any  particular  orga^iization  for  the  purpose  of  annexing  the  islands 
to  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Spalding.  There  was  no  particular  talk  of  annexation  at  that 
time.  But  there  was  an  organization  gotten  up  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  the  King  into  a  better  form  of  government.  He  had  rather 
undertaken  to  do  the  whole  business  hunself— in  this  way:  he  had  a 
ministeor  of  foreign  affairs  who  was  also  ex-officio  minister  of  the  interior, 
ex-officio  minister  of  finance,  and  ex-officio  attorney-goueraL 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  thati 
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Mr.  Spalding.  Gibson.  When  one  of  his  cabinet  asaodates  would 
resign  Gibson  would  take  the  oflice  himself,  and  he  was  the  iLOving 
spirit  of  the  whole  Government.  He  had  gotten  into  the  good  graces 
of  Kalakaua,  so  that  he  was  the  governing  spirit  of  the  coantry,  and 
he  was  treating  the  King  with  a  good  deal  of  deference  until  he  had 
obtained  this  power.  We  put  up  with  it  so  long  as  it  was  possible  to 
put  up  with  a  thing  of  that  kind,  and  finally  this  organization  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  changing  this  business. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  was  that  organization  called t 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  say  there  was  any  par- 
ticular name;  it  was  a  League. 

The  Ghaibman.  Was  it  a  secret  or  public  organization  t 

Mr  Spalding.  It  was  a  secret  organization. 

The  Ghaibman.  Were  you  a  member  of  itt 

.Mr.  Spalding.  I  was  not  a  known  member  of  it,  because,  as  I  told 
them  at  the  time,  if  Mr.  Gibson  knew  that  I  was  one  of  the  advisors 
he  might  take  some  pains  to  thwart  it.  But  I  furnished  my  share  of 
the  sinews  of  war. 

The  Ghaibman.  Money  t 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  After  the  organization  was  formed,  did  you  proceed 
to  arm  the  members  of  itt 

Mr.  Spalding.  These  arms  were  all  in  the  hands  of  private  indi* 
viduals.  We  had  these  arms  simply  in  the  event  of  desiring  to  use 
them.    We  then  had  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Honolulu. 

The  Ghaibman.  Outside  of  the  league! 

Mr.  Spalding.  The  league  was  there,  but  this  was  a  public  meet- 
ing where  they  could  come. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  was  the  number  of  that  league  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution  of  1887! 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  could  not  toll  you  how  many  men. 

The  Ghaibman.  Give  us  an  idea,  whether  there  were  hundreds  or 
thousands. 

Mr.  Spalding.  Oh,  no;  it  was  not  anything  more  than  perhaps 
about  a  hundred. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is,  a  hundred  people  of  the  Hawaiian  islands 
were  banded  together  in  a  secret  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling 

Mr.  Spalding.  Eeform  in  the  Government.  Let  me  express  one 
tiling  before  going  any  further.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  revolution  of 
1887  there  was  what  was  called  the  ^^  House  of  loobies,"  not  elective— 
the  nobles  were  appointed  for  life  by  the  King,  so  that  the  King  had 
actually  control  of  the  Government. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  was  one  of  the  pointo  of  your  reform! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes.  And  we  had  no  way  of  obtoining  a  majority 
vote  in  that  house  as  against  the  King  on  account  of  his  being  able  to 
put  these  nobles  in. 

The  Ghaibman.  They  were  his  creatures! 

Mr.  Spalding.  They  were  his  creatures. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  you  had  to  go  to  work  and  create  a  revolution 
in  the  Government  to  reform  the  Government! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  To  take  th  e  nobles  out  of  the  King's  hands  and  have 
them  voted  for  by  the  people! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 
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Tlie  Chaibman.  The  people  who  were  to  vote  for  the  nobles  were  not 
the  general  masses  of  the  voters! 

Mr.  Spalding.  The  people  who  voted  for  the  nobles  must  have  sepa- 
rate qualifications,  property  qualifications,  separate  from  the  qualifica- 
tions to  vote  for  the  representatives.    Both  houses  sat  together. 

The  Chaibman.  But  the  suffrage  was  very  much  lai*ger  in  respect  to 
election  of  members  of  the  house  than  in  respect  to  the  election  of  the 
nobles! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  organized  by  districts,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  got  to  the  point  of  this  secret  organiza- 
tion, got  to  the  point  of  a  determination  to  work  this  revolution  in  the 
Government,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held  in  Honolulu! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  public  meeting! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Open  meeting! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  W^hat  was  the  general  character  of  the  declaration 
made  by  that  meeting! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Simply  that  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  admin- 
istration oi  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  people  would  no  longer  submit  to  the  then 
workings  of  the  Government! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  then,  as  I  understand,  a  project  to  destroy 
the  monarchy! 

Mr.  Spalding.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  to  dethrone  the  King! 

Mr.  Spalding.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  to  compel  him  to  grant  restrictions  on  his  power 
in  favor  of  the  people! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes.  We  could  have  made  a  republic  at  that  time — 
deposed  him. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  anything  of  the  kind  in  that  movement 
— a  desire  to  make  a  republic  of  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Spalding.  No.    There  might  have  been  in  a  few  individuals. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  purpose  of  that  movement. 

Mr.  Spalding.  It  was  that  the  constitution  should  be  so  amended 
that  the  rights  of  property  and  the  rights  of  the  white  people  should 
be  more  respected  and  observed. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  purpose  of  annexing  the  islands  to 
the  United  States  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Spalding.  No.  One  of  the  principal  leaders  was  an  Englishman 
who  was  opposed  to  annexation — even  to  reciprocity — with  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  intended  to  let  the  monarchy  remain, 
and  the  King  on  his  throne! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  tiie  constitution  to  remain  intact,  except  as 
you  had  amended  it,  with  the  grants  in  it! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  the  citizens  met  in  this  secret  society  to 
make  demands  on  the  King! 
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Mr.  Sp  AXDiNG.  Yes.  These  men  had  armed  fhemsdves  fbr  nkntafll 
protectdoD  in  the  event  of  its  becoming  necessary. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  result  was  that  the  Eang  granted  the  oonstita* 
tionofl887f 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  And  it  was  proclaimed  t 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  Then  the  King  went  on  to  act  tinder  that  oonsttta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  Of  course,  under  very  restricted  powert 

Mr.  Spalding.  The  main  improvement  was  this.  Under  the  oonstita- 
tion  of  1887  the  House  of  Nobles  was  abolished  and  made  elective  and 
the  King's  ministers  were  made  responsible  for  the  Oovemment. 

Senator  Fbyb.  They  were  the  (Government  f 

Mr.  Spalding.  They  were  the  Government — ^the  King  could  do  no 
act  without  the  ministry. 

The  Ohaibman.  No  le^slative  actt 

Mr.  Spalding.  No  legislative  act. 

The  Ohaibman.  Oould  not  pass  any  lawt 

Mr.  Spalding.  No.  Of  course  it  reduced  him,  you  can  see,  to  a 
figurehead.  The  only  thing  left  to  him,  and  which  aitermurd  proved  a 
very  great  trouble,  was  the  veto. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  veto  was  left  to  the  monarch.  Then  he  had  the 
right  to  appoint  his  ministers? 

Mr.  Spalding.  No.  He  could  not  appoint  his  ministers  without  the 
consent  of  the  Legislature,  of  these  two  Houses.  TbsA  was  the  veiy 
thing.  And  he  could  not  discharge  his  ministry.  He  had  becuQ  in  the 
habit  of  discharging  his  cabinet  one  day  and  appointing  a  new  one  the 
next.  Under  the  new  constitution  he  could  discharge  his  cabinet  by 
the  passage  through  the  Legislature  of  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence; 
and  he  could  not  appoint  a  Oabinet  without  the  consent  of  ttie  Legisla- 
ture— the  cabinet  must  be  approved  by  the  Legislature.  It  made  quite 
a  difference  in  that  way. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  Hawaiian  legislation  and 
Hawaiian  afEsuis  up  to  the  time  you  made  your  last  visit  in  Januarji 
1893  f 

Mr.  Spalding.  In  a  general  way;  not  very  minutely. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  knew  the  state  of  public  opinion  t 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  knew  how  there  came  to  be  <<  twoBichmondslnthe 
field."  At  the  time  of  the  constitution  of  1887,  the  first  election  held 
under  that  constitution  was  without  a  dissenting  vote,  almost|  and 
every  single  member — I  do  not  know  of  any  exceptions — ^wasdeoted  as 
a  candidate  or  as  a  member  of  what  was  called  the  reform  party.  And 
even  the  members,  natives  and  others,  who  had  been  in  thepre^ousleg* 
islatures,  as  you  might  say  creatures  of  the  King  to  carry  out  his 
wishes,  voted  the  reform  ticket.  I  remember  that  in  my  Strict  there 
was  not  a  dissenting  voice— every  vote  was  cast  in  the  one  line.  After 
a  few  years  this  party,  known  as  the  reform  party,  became  partiaDy 
broken  up,  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  reform  party  who  wanted  to 
get  into  office  themselves,  stui^  another  party,  which  they  called  the 
national  reform  party.  That  was  the  beginning  of  what  has  fdnoe 
resolved  itself  into  the  two  parties;  one  in  favor  of  the  Grown  or  Sov- 
ereign, the  other  in  favor  of  the  people. 

The  Ohaibman.  Which  is  the  reform  party  t 
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Mr.  Spalding.  That  which  is  represented  by  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment is  the  reform  party;  the  national  reform  party  is  represented 
by  the  royalists.  We  had  two  or  three  other  names  to  these  parties, 
but  these  two  parties  were  the  original  ones. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  last  leave  Hawaii — before  the  month 
of  January,  1893 1 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  had  been  there  the  previous  Jane  or  July,  I 
think. 

The  Chairman.  You  left  in  July  t 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  made  a  considerable  stay  during  that 
visit  to  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  had  been  there  several  months. 

The  Chairman.  Looking  after  your  personal  interests? 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  left  there  did  you  know  of  any  concert  of 
action,  conspiracy,  open  or  secret  society,  organized  or  projected  for 
changing  the  Government  from  a  monarchy  to  any  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Spalding.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  of  dethroning  the  Queen  t 

Mr.  Spalding.  No,  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Or  of  forcing  her  to  accept  a  particular  cabinett 

Mr.  Spalding.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  of  any  political  movement  that  might 
be  called  in  any  sense  a  movement  in  antagonism  to  the  Oovemment  of 
Hawaii  at  that  time — 1  mean  when  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  did  not  know  of  any,  and  I  do  not  think  there  was 
any. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  reasons  for  knowing  there  was  any? 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  have  not  seen  the  signs  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  inquiry? 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  have  inquired  of  some  of  my  friends  in  Hono- 
lulu. I  was  on  my  plantation  most  of  the  time.  Of  course,  I  heard  of 
the  rumor  that  word  had  been  received  from  Washington  that  annex- 
ation might  possibly  be  agreed  to  or  brought  about,  and  I  did  not 
believe  that  any  such  intelligence  had  come  from  Washington,  because 
I  had  kept  a  pretty  good  run  of  matters  here  for  many  years.  I  dif- 
fered with  my  friends  there  in  that  respect.  Of  course,  a  good  many 
private  opinions  were  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter 
to  annex  the  country  to  the  United  States.  I  always  maintained  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  annex  the  country  to 
5ie  United  States  so  soon  as  the  United  States  would  give  us  any  reason 
for  believing  that  it  would  be  agreeable  on  this  side.  I  knew  it  would 
not  take  very  much  to  bring  it  about  if  that  were  so,  and  1  so  stated, 
even  last  January,  before  this  affair  tood  place.  I  was  told  by  one  of 
the  present  royalists  there  that  $100,000  would  be  sufftcient  to  upset  the 
monarchy  in  case  annexation  could  be  brought  about. 

The  Chairman.    Have  you  any  objection  to  giving  the  name! 

Mr.  Spalding.  No:  that  was  a  Frenchman,  Dr.  Trouseau.  That 
was  his  opinion,  and  1  thought  the  money  could  be  raised;  I  would  be 
willing  to  give  a  reasonable  sum  myself  toward  it.  But  I  would  not 
waste  any  money,  and  I  have  not  wasted  any  money  on  this  proposition 
because  I  never  saw  the  time  that  the  United  States  had  given  us  a 
sufficient  indication  that  the  islands  would  be  accepted.  I  had  never 
seen  any. 
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The  Chubman.  How  long  before  this  emeute  was  it  Hiat  yon  were 
last  innonolalaf 

Mr.  SPALDiNa.  Just  a  few  days  before.  I  was  crossing  the  Atlantic 
when  the  vessel  arrived  at  Ban  Francisco  with  the  news. 

The  Chairman.  Then  yon  went  on  to  Paris  with  yonr  family f 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes.    I  got  the  news  at  Qneenstown. 

Tlie  Ohaibman.  I  want  particularly  the  period  when  yon  were  in 
Ilonolulu. 

Mr.  Spalding.  January,  1893. 

Senator  Gbat.  And  you  left  there  the  4th  of  that  montht 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes.  I  perhaps  had  not  left  New  York  when  this 
thing  took  place. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  left  Honolulu  in  January,  1893,  had  yon 
any  information  of  a  movement  that  was  on  foot  to  annex  Hawaii  to 
the  United  States f 

Mr.  Spalding.  No  ;  I  had  information  to  the  contrary.  If  there  was 
anything  going  on  I  was  likely  to  be  informed  by  men  who  would  cer- 
tainly know  about  it,  men  who  were  afterward  engaged  in  this  up- 
rising. I  was  informed  by  those  men  that  there  was  no  chance  of  any- 
thing of  that  kind;  that  there  would  be  no  trouble,  so  far  as  they  were 
aware;  that  there  was  no  organization,  and  would  be  no  trouble  unless 
soniething  occurred  which  they  did  not  know  about. 

Senator  Frye.  Then  Mr.  Stevens  must  have  left  on  that  Bastam  trip 
about  the  time  you  left! 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  in  Honolulu  when  I 
left.  I  think  the  Boston  was  there.  I  think  Mr.  Stevens  left  about  the 
time  1  did— just  about  the  time  T  did. 

The  Ohairman.  From  what  you  stated  here,  the  drift  of  your 
inquiry  had  reference  to  your  personal  affairs,  as  to  whether  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  was  likely  to  be  firm  and  prosperous. 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Ghaii.'MAN.  You  were  not  inquiring  because  of  any  expectation 
that  there  would  be  an  uprising  or  a  revolution f 

Mr.  Spalding.  Ko.  It  was  only  in  regard  to  the  general  matter,  to 
the  conduct  of  the  future  Government. 

The  Chairman.  You,  as  a  property  holder,  were  inquiring  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  your  interests? 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  made  this  inquiry  of  the  persons  who  were 
afterwards  engaged  in  this  emeute,  who  informed  you  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  was  contemplated? 

Mr.  Spalding.  Nothing  of  the  kind  contemplated  at  that  time. 

Senator  Gray.  Will  you  state  of  whom  you  made  the  inquiriest 

Mr.  Spalding.  One  of  the  gentlemen  is  Mr.  Wilder,  who  is  uow  one 
of  the  council  and  one  of  the  commissioners  to  come  on  here.  Mr. 
Wihler  and  I  had  agreed  in  politics.  He  knew  that  I  was  an  annexa- 
tionist of  long  standing,  and  he  was  a  pretty  good  American  himselfl 
We  talked  the  matter  oven  and  he  assured  me  that  there  was  nothing 
in  these  rumors  of  which  I  had  heard  incidentally;  that  there  was  no 
news  received  from  Washington  that  was  at  all  indicative  of  anything 
of  that  kind.  I  certainly  would  not  have  left  there  if  I  had  thought 
there  would  be  any  change  in  the  Government  that  way.  I  should 
have  remained  there  and  been  in  the  thick  of  it,  because  I  should  have 
considered  that  my  property  interests  there  demanded  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  rule  of  Liliuokalani  up  to  the  time  you  left 
there  agreeable  to  the  better  part  of  the  population  t 
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Mr.  Spalding.  Her  rule  was  not  exactly  agreeable  to  herself  or  any- 
body else  because  it  was  a  forced  rule;  she  was  forced  into  everything 
she  did.  And  her  last  ministry  was  obliged  to  force  her  to  every  act 
they  accomplished. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  were  conscious  of  her  reluctance! 

Mr.  Spalding.  The  people  were  conscious  of  that,  because  there  was 
this  fight,  if  you  might  term  it  so,  between  these  two  parties.  But  we 
supposed  we  had  sufficient  control  in  the  majority  which  we  possessed 
in  the  Legislature  and  in  the  cabinet.  She  had  a  cabinet  before  that 
which  was  quite  obnoxious  to  the  people,  and  that  had  been  ousted. 

The  Chaibman.  By  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  t 

Mr.  Spalding.  Vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and  that  she  must  appoint 
a  cabinet  agreeable  to  the  Legislature.  What  we  termed  the  reform 
party  had  a  majority;  that  is,  it  was  a  coalition  of  the  reform  party 
and  the  best  men  of  this  national  reform  party— it  was  the  best  men 
of  all  parties  who  had  joined  in  this  coalition  to  have  a  good  cabinet 
appointed,  and  we  deemed  we  had.  When  I  left  there  in  January 
things  were  in  better  shape  than  ever  before.  When  I  left  there 
appeared  to  be  less  liability  of  any  trouble  than  there  had  been  for  a 
year,  because  we  had  the  best  cabinet  that  we  had  had  for  a  long  time. 
That  is  this  Jones-Wilcox  cabinet;  they  were  all  respectable  men — 
men  of  position  and  men  whom  we  could  depend  on — ^very  safe  hands 
so  long  as  that  cabinet  remained  in  possession.  But,  to  the  surprise 
of  everybody,  the  Queen  managed  to  get  a  majority  in  the  Legislature 
a  very  few  days  after  I  left,  and  that  cabinet  was  ouste^l. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  done  by  election  or  manipulation  Y 

Mr,  Spalding.  It  was  done  by  manipulation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recollect  when  you  left  Honolulu,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1893,  these  bills,  the  opium  bill  and  the  lottery  bill,  were  pending 
befoie  the  Legislature! 

Mr.  Spalding.  We  supposed  at  that  time  they  were  killed;  because 
it  was  understood,  of  course,  that  so  long  as  the  Wilcox- Jones  ministry 
remained  in  those  bills  could  not  be  passed. 

The  Chairman.  No  member  of  that  ministry  could  be  gotten  to 
sign. 

Mr.  Spalding.  No.  And  with  the  majority  we  had  in  the  Legisla- 
ture— the  cabinet  ministers  had  a  vote  in  the  Legislature — the  opium 
and  lottery  bills  could  not  pass.  Of  course,  we  supposed  that  everything 
was  secure  for  two  years,  as  the  Legislature  would  be  prorogued  and 
this  cabinet  would  hold  over  for  two  years,  and  the  Queen  could  not 
put  them  out  after  the  liCgislature  was  prorogued.  Therefore,  she  made 
the  final  eftbrt  of  obtaining  a  majority  in  the  Legislature  just  after  I 
left  there  in  January,  and  after  she  got  that  majority  she  had  every- 
thing in  her  own  hands. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  return  to  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Do  you  mean  when  I  last  returned t 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spalding.  In  October,  1893. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  present,  then,  during  any  part  of 
this  emeutet 

Mr.  Spalding.  No,  I  was  not  there  at  all  between  January  and 
October. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  got  back  to  Hawaii,  what  impression 
did  you  find  amongst  the  people  there  in  respect  to  the  means  by 
which  Lilionkalani  had  changed  the  Legislature  so  as  to  get  the  new 
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cabinet,  bo  m  to  get  anthoiily,  power,  to  enact  the  opinm  bill  and  Oa 
lottexy  bill— what  was  the  impression  f 

Mr.  SPALDiNa.  The  impression  as  to  the  means  that  she  nsedf 

The  OHAnucAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  do  not  know  that  I  got  any  yesj  definite  idea,  exoept 
what  seemed  the  result,  x>erhaps^  of  my  own  previous  knowledge.  Fw 
instance,  on  the  island  of  Kanai  we  elected  one  of  the  nobles  at  the 
previous  election;  elected  him  on  the  reform  ticket.  We  considered 
him  just  as  much  a  member  of  that  Beform  party  as  Mr.  Jones,  Mr. 
Wilcox,  or  anybody  else.  He  was  an  ignorant  old  fellow,  but  good- 
natnrea.  As  there  did  not  seem  to  be  anybody  on  the  island  wuiing 
to  spend  the  time  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and  as  this 
old  fellow  was  willing  to  ga--of  course  he  had  to  pay  his  own  enensea-- 
he  was  nominated  by  this  Beform  party.  He  was  considered  just  as 
good  a  man,  so  fsur  as  his  principles  were  concerned,  as  ffood  a  Befixrmist 
as  anyone  else.  But  it  was  mk  vote  that  had  hem  obtained  in,  some 
way  or  other  which  gave  the  Queen  the  balance  of  power— his  and  tiiat 
of  the  son-in-law  of  this  Judge  Weidemann.  Of  course^  at  the  time  I 
left  there  was  no  doubt  .of  this  noble  from  Kauai  continumg  to  vote^  as 
he  had  done  before,  with  the  Beform  party.  But  he  was  a  great  fUend 
of  Paul  Neumann  who  came  on  here^  you  remember,  in  the  interest  of 
the  Queen.  He  probably  gained  this  vote  for  the  Queen.  Paul  Kea* 
maim  had  been  in  the  previous  cabinet— had  been  elected  to  the  Legia- 
lature  as  a  noble  firom  Honolulu;  only  a  few  months  b^ore  that  he  had 
been  elected  by  a  sort  of  joint  vote.  The  cabinet  went  out  for  want  of 
confidence,  and  he  was  out  of  it  entirely.  This  man  firom  Kauai  was  a 
sugar  planter.  We  always  supposed  that  he  would  vote  in  the  same 
lines  that  he  had  always  expressed  his  opinions.  We  Imew  his  opinionS| 
and  he  was  nominated  by  this  Beform  parly,  nominated  againist  a  man 
who  was  running  as  an  Indei)endent,  but  more  in  &vor  of  the  Qneen^s 
party  than  the  Beform  party.  But  it  was  losing  this  vote  that  upset  the 
whole  thing.  I  had  no  reason  to  think  it  would  happen  at  the  time  I 
left  Honolidu. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  is  the  opinion,  the  belief^  of  the  men  engaged 
there  in  promoting  the  interests  of  what  you  call  the  reibrm  parly  as 
to  these  men  having  been  corruptly  infiuenced  to  go  into  the  meshes  of 
the  Queen  and  vote  for  the  opium  bill  and  the  lottery  bilH  What  did 
you  find  to  be  the  state  of  opinion  in  Hawaii  about  that  when  you 
returned  f 

Mr.  SPAiiDma.  I  found  this— that  the  men  who  voted  for  that  opium 
bill  and  lottery  bill  were  the  men  who  were  known  and  acknowledged 
there  as  being  the  most  corrupt,  men  of  the  least  reputation.  Some  of 
the  natives,  for  instance,  with  no  shadow  of  reputation,  belong  to  tiiat 
class  or  party. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  class  that  voted  for  these  billst 

Mr.  SPALDiNa.  That  voted  for  these  bills. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  change. 

Mr.  Spalding.  You  mean  the  effect,  the  change  by  which  the  votes 
firom  the  reform  party  were  carried  overf 

The  Ohaibman.  What  is  the  opinion  as  to  the  means  employed  to 
procure  this  change  1 

Mr.  Spalding.  Some  claim  that  money  was  used  and  others  bribeiy 
of  one  kind  and  another.  But  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  more 
bribery  used  than  is  general  in  such  cases.  I  think  this  man  flram 
Kauai  was  influenced  more  by  Paul  Keumann  simply  talking  to  ldm» 
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Tbey  are  both  Oermans,  and  he  has  a  great  idea  of  Paul  Netunanii's 
g^reatness.  My  own  idea  would  be  that  he  was  more  influenoed  by 
Neumann  than  any  other  influence. 

The  Ohaibman.  That  is  your  ideaf 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  prevaUing  idea  or  opinion  on  that  snb 
jectt 

Mr.  Spalding.  A  great  many  think  there  was  bribery  used. 

Senator  Gbat.  And  others  agree  with  the  opinion  you  express f 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  suppose  so.  But,  of  course,  I  could  not  say  much 
of  my  own  knowledge  how  the  people  did  regard  it.  I  do  not  think  I 
paid  much  attention  to  it.  I  know  that  I  heard  with  a  great  deal  of 
astonishment  of  this  old  fellow  from  Kauai  and  his  false  position 
toward  the  reform  party. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  he  a  native! 

Mr.  Spalding.  No,  a  German.  He  married  a  native,  had  a  native 
wife. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands? 

Mr.  Spalding.  It  is  qxdte  depressed.  Of  course,  certain  lines  of 
business  that  have  to  be  carried  on,  cultivation  of  the  cane,  manufacture 
of  the  sugar,  and  moving  of  the  sugar  are  going  on;  but  what  you  call 
mercantile  business,  seUing  supplies  and  other  things,  is  very  much 
depressed,  because  of  the  low  price  of  sugar. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  it  want  of  confldence  in  the  Government  that 
produces  this  depression? 

Mr.  Spalding.  No. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  the  people  of  Hawaii,  the  native  Kanakas,  seem 
to  resent  this  change  in  the  GovemmentY 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  have  never  seen  anything  that  indicated  a  marked 
sentiment. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  were  on  your  estate  there,  were  yout 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Saw  the  people  who  were  there  f 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  they  exhibit  any  dissatisfaction  at  the  existing 
state  of  affairs? 

Mr.  Spalding.  No.  They  have  talked  among  themselves,  not  with 
me,  but  I  have  heard  of  their  talking  about  their  having  something  to 
say  in  the  Government;  that  is,  having  a  vote,  the  franchise  the  same 
as  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  having  it.  But  at  the  same  time  I  do 
not  think  they  care  particularly  about  that.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
much  interested  in  that.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  it — without  blow- 
ing my  own  trumpet — when  it  was  asked  of  the  natives  in  my  neighbor- 
hood what  they  tbought  of  the  annexation  question,  they  said  they 
wanted  first  to  know  what  Spalding  thought  about  it;  if  he  did  not 
want  to  have  it,  they  did  not.  It  shows  that  I  am  a  sort  of  adviser  to 
tbem.    They  come  to  me  with  all  their  troubles. 

The  Ghaibman.  Have  you  always  occupied  that  position  toward 
them? 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  natives? 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes,  the  best  of  them,  because  they  always  know  that 
they  can  come  to  me,  and  my  manager  when  I  am  away,  and  have  any 
benefits  which  are  necessary,  any  assistance  which  is  necessary.    For 
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instance,  when  they  want  a  church,  I  give  them  a  piece  of  land  to  put 
it  on,  and  give  tbein  the  use  of  my  cari)enter8  in  building  it,  and  help 
them  secure  the  money  to  build  it  with — help  them  secure  their  chorchoi 
and  schools. 

The  Ghaiiiman.  Are  the  natives  interested  in  such  matters  as 
those? 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes;  they  are  all,  as  a  rule,  interested  in  their  little 
churches  and  in  their  schools.  We  have  two  quite  good-sized  school- 
houses,  which  makes  quite  a  large  school,  on  my  own  plantation,  a  short 
distance  from  the  mill.  I  gave  the  land  to  them  and  assisted  them  in 
putting  up  their  building.  The  school  may  be  said  to  be  right  under 
my  eye.  My  financial  clerk  is  the  agent  of  the  Government  school  board, 
or  board  of  education,  in  all  its  financial  transactions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  natives  participate  in  all  these  public  insti- 
tutions! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Freely  and  with  spirit? 

Mr.  Spalding.  They  attend  these  schools.  Education  is  compulsory 
up  to  a  certain  age. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  people  in  harmony  with  that  sentiment  of 
progress,  improvement,  and  enlightenment? 

Mr.  Spalding.  As  far  as  you  could  expect  them  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  antagonism  to  itt 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  think  not.  In  some  cases,  where  the  natives  are 
by  themselves,  away  fii'om  the  plantations,  they  may  have  been  im- 
bued with  the  idea  that  the  foreigners  are  aggreflsive  people,  trying  to 
get  possession  of  their  property,  and  it  is  necessary  to  fight  them  oft; 
and  in  political  campaigns  stories  have  been  told  to  them  by  office- 
seekers  that  would,  perhajis,  in  some  instances,  estrange  them  fVom 
foreigners  with  whom  they  would  otherwise  have  been  on  good  terms. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  would  say  that  amongst  the  native 
Kanaka  population  the  general  drift  of  feeling  or  opinion  would  be  in 
favor  of  those  institutions  first  established  by  the  missionaries  f 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes.  And  the  natives  have  looked  more  upon  the 
United  States  as  the  father  of  their  Government.  They  always  speak 
of  the  American  war  ships  as  "our  war  ships,"  in  contradistinction  from 
the  British  war  ships;  and  the  4th  of  July,  ha«  been  the  gala  day  of 
the  country.  We  have  the  Kamehameha  day.  The  Kamehameha  day 
is  the  first;  that  is  the  11th  of  June;  but  they  have  always  celebrated 
the  Ith  day  of  July  as  the  gala  day  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Kamehameha  1  was  a  chief! 

Mr.  Spalding.  He  was  a  high  chief.  Ho  was  not  Royal  blood  but  he 
was  a  nephew  of  one  of  the  Kings  of  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  ho  came  to  the  front  there  were  kings 
over  these  islands! 

IVIr.  Spalding.  A  half  dozen.  There  were  three  kings  on  Hawaii 
alone. 

The  Chairman.  He  established  himself  by  uniting  all  these  king- 
doms into  his  empire! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes;  by  force. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  where  the  Kamehameha  family  took 
its  origin  as  a  royal  dynasty! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes.  One  part  of  the  island  of  Hawaii  was  left  by  the 
king  of  that  section — there  were  three  kings  there — to  Kamehameha 
and  to  the  son  of  the  old  King  when  he,  the  old  King,  died.    Afterward 
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the  son,  through  the  influence  of  some  of  his  chiefs,  attempted  to  wrest 
from  Kainehameha  his  share  of  this  part  of  the  Kingdom.  He  was  de- 
feated, killed,  slain  in  battle.  Then  Kamehanieha  went  to  work  and 
conquered  the  balance  of  Hawaii  and  the  other  islands. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  have  examined  Jarvis'  History  of 
Hawaii? 

Mr.  Spalding.  In  old  times. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  considered  authentic — a  correct  history! 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  think  so.  One  of  the  best  histories  is  a  short  one 
by  Prof.  Alexander. 

The  Chairman.  But  Jarvis'  History  is  a  standard  work! 

Mr.  Spalding.  It  has  always  been  so  regarded  on  historical  ques- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  annual  taxes  to  the  Hawaiian  Gov- 
ernment! 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  pay  on  my  plantation — of  course  I  practically  own 
the  whole  plantation;  I  have  it  in  the  form  of  a  stock  company,  but  1 
own  4,915  shares  out  of  6,000,  so  that  my  taxes  amount  to  88,<i00  or 
$9,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  estates  there  valued  at;  what  do 
you  think  a  reasonable  value  on  your  estate! 

Mr.  Spalding.  My  estate! 

The  Chairman.  The  estate  which  you  control  by  this  arrangement 
of  which  you  have  been  speaking. 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  should  consider  it  worth  from  a  million  of  dollars 
upwards.    It  depends  somewhat  upon  the  outlook. 

The  Chairman.  The  taxes  you  speak  of  paying,  |8,000  or  $9,000  a 
year,  I  suppose  are  direct  taxes  to  the  Government! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Direct  taxes;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  them  you  pay  the  tariff  tax! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Oh,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  entire  taxation  during  the  year  would 
amount  to  considerably  more  than  that! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes;  $10,000  or  $12,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  what  is  your  esthnate — it  is  not 
expected  to  be  aiicurate — of  the  present  value  of  the  investments  made 
by  American  citizens  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands! 

Mr.  Spalding.  If  tiie  times  were  good  I  should  say  those  invest- 
ments were  $50,000,000 ;  being  very  bad  the  value  is  not  over  $30,000,000 ; 
but  anywhere  from  $30,000,000  to  $50,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty  million  dollars  would  be  the  minimum! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  voted  in  1887,  but  I  have  not  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  in  lliiwaii.  I  have  not  lost  my  citizenship  in  the  United 
Sthtes.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  process  of  naturalization  there,  to  take 
the  oath  of  alk'^xiance! 

Mr.  SrALDiN(f.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  how  the  United  States  would 
regard  it.  Previous  to  1887  you  could  not  vote  without  havin<r  taken 
the  oath  of  alle^iiance.  That  was  changed  under  the  laws  of  1S87  so 
that  you  could  rr^iistiT,  and  you  would  simply  have  to  take  the  oath  to 
support  the  constitution,  but  not  be(*onie  a  citizen. 

The  Ciiaiuman.  Somewhat  similar  to  the  ])rivile<i;e  granted  by  some 
of  the  Stales  with  regard  to  signifying  an  intention! 

S.  \)r.v.  2:-;i.  pt  ♦; —  ;VJ 
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Senator  FuYE.  In  the  estimate  of  the  property  bold  by  the  Ameri- 
cans at  850,000,000,  what  would  be  your  estimate  of  the  property  held 
by  others,  in  good  times!    - 

Mr.  Spalding.  You  want  to  divide  it  up  among  tlie  Americans, 
English  people,  etc. 

Senator  Frye.  What  is  the  proportion  held  by  the  natives  and  what 
is  the  proportion  held  by  the  whites  of  the  islands! 

The  Chairman.  Of  all  nationalities! 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  should  say  at  least  nine-tenths. 

Senator  Frye.  And  of  that,  what  proportion  is  held  by  the  Ameri- 
cans f 

Mr.  Spalding.  Probably  of  all  the  whites  over  three-fourths  by 
Americans;  that  is,  what  we  call  Americans,  people  born  there  of 
American  i)arentage. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  So  that  the  representation  in  the  National  Ijegisla- 
ture  of  Hawaii,  so  far  as  the  natives  are  concerned,  is  a  very  snmll  pro- 
portion of  the  real  wealth  of  the  country! 

Mr.  Spalding.  A  very  small  proportion.  No  natives  have  property. 
This  man  Parker,  who  was  in  the  last  cabinet  of  the  Queen,  and  who  is 
the  Queen's  mainstay  now,  was  the  nephew  of  a  half  white,  who  died 
some  time  ago,  leaving  him  a  large  property.  But  he  squanacred  it  all ; 
he  is  bankrupt^  and  some  say  he  has  spent  $300,000— I  suppose  he  has 
spent  $150,000 — ^in  the  last  six  or  eight  years. 

Senator  Frye.  Is  he  a  dissipated  man! 

Mr.  Spalding.  He  is  not  a  common  drunkard,  by  any  means,  but  a 
careless  man,  spendthrift. 

Senator  Gray.  Who  is  that! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Samuel  Parker,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  under 
Liliuokalani. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  last  cabinet! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes.  He  is  now  a  bankrupt.  He  was  left  a  large 
estate  by  his  uncle. 

The  Chairman.  Since  your  return,  in  the  situation  of  affairs  have 
you  discovered  any  organizaticm,  or  elfort  at  an  organization,  for  the 
purpose  of  overturning  the  Provisional  Government  and  reinstating  the 
Queen! 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  have  not  seen  any,  what  you  might  call  an  organi- 
zation ;  I  have  (mly  heard  these  same  parties  who  have  been  opposed  to 
what  we  call  the  reform  party,  talking  about  restoring  the  Queen — 
men  like  Wilson.  But  it  was  only  when  they  expected  to  have  aid  and 
assistance  tiom  the  United  States  in  doing  it.  I  have  not  heard  of 
their  having  any  organization  of  their  own.  I  have  heard  they  have 
arms  secreted,  but  I  do  not  think  the  Provisional  Government  have 
aiiv  fear  of  that. 

Tlie  Chairman.  If  Liliuokalani  were  restored  to  the  throne  under 
existing  conditions,  do  you  believe  she  would  be  able  to  retain  her  seat 
on  the  throne t 

Mr.  Spalding.  Not  unless  the  people  who  are  at  present  in  power 
were  disarmed,  and  the  arms  given  to  somebody  else,  and  the  people 
prevented  gt»tting  any  other  arms. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  practical,  is  it! 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  There  is  no  power  to  put 
Liliuokalani  back  on  the  throne,  except  a  force  suflicient  to  oust  the 
Provisional  Government  and  sullicient  force  to  support  the  monarchy 
after  it  is  in  power. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would  have  to  come  frou:  abroad! 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  think  so.  After  this  attempt  the  people  there 
could  not  keep  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  France,  the  United  States,  England, 
Germany,  Japan,  and  China  should  strictly  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of 
noninterference  in  the  present  affairs  of  Liliuokalani  or  any  other  per- 
son— allow  them  to  conduct  political  affairs  in  those  islands— do  you 
believe  that  the  Kanaka  sentiment,  the  sentiment  of  the  native  Indian, 
is  of  such  a  character  that  Liliuokalani  or  Kaiulana  could  build  up  a 
royal  dynasty  in  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Spalding.  No,  not  so  long  as  the  white  foreigner,  white  people, 
desire  to  maintain  the  ascendency.  I  think  they  can  do  it  in  spite  of 
any  force,  internal,  that  may  be  brought  against  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean,  as  against  the  opposition  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  present  Government  and  its  supporters,  that  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  reinstate  a  monarchy  in  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Not  without  a  force  from  the  outside.  But  there 
could  a  time  come  when  all  this  would  be  changed.  Perhaps  I  am  a 
Uttie  different  from  many  persons  who  live  in  the  country;  I  do  not  re- 
gard the  country  simply.  Of  course,  it  is  fertile  in  some  spots,  the  cli- 
mate is  a  beautiful  one  or  favorable  one,  but  simply  on  that  account  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  a  great  future  for  Hawaii  in  sugar.  Hawaii  is 
not  a  sugar  country,  and  with  all  our  advantages — and  we  have  given 
more  thought  to  the  business  and  developed  it  to  a  higher  scientific 
degree  than  any  other  sugar  country  known — at  the  same  time  I  am 
quite  confident  that  with  all  those  advantages,  with  capital  I  could  go 
to  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  with  my  knowledge  of  the  sugar  business 
I  could  produce  sugar  for  $10  a  ton — half  a  cent  cheaper  than  in 
Hawaii.  Hence  I  do  not  regard  Hawaii  as  a  sugar  country,  a  valu- 
able country.  We  would  not  have  arrived  at  the  point  we  are  now 
except  for  the  benefits  from  the  reciprocity  treaty.  We  received  great 
encouragement  from  that;  received  what  you  might  term  a  large  bonus 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  money  received  was  put  into  these 
plantations  to  build  them  up.  Consequently  we  are  in  a  very  favora- 
ble position  to  manufacture  sugar.  With  our  advanced  methods  and 
all  the  advantages  of  machinery  we  can  make  sugar  fully  as  cheap, 
perhaps  (in  our  best  places,  I  now  speak  of),  as  any  other  sugar  coun- 
tries. But  our  labor  is  necessarily  high;  there  is  nothing  to  induce 
laborers  to  come  there  except  wages,  of  course,  and  we  have  not 
enough  of  that  population  in  the  country  to  supply  the  wants.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  price  of  sugar  goes  down  as  it  is  now,  our  planta- 
tions are  valueless. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  are  not  profitable! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Not  profita,ble — valueless  as  producers  of  revenue. 
Last  year  we  received  as  high  as  4 J  cents  a  pound  for  sugar;  that  was 
the  market  price;  this  year  it  is  down  to  2J  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  consider  Hawaii  a  natural  sugar  country, 
as  being  very  superior  to  or  the  equal  of  other  countries.  What  ad- 
vantages are  in  that  country! 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  advantages  except  the 
climate.  1  saw  advantage  in  the  reciprocity  treaty,  and  I  would  not 
have  stayed  there  liad  it  not  been  for  reciprocity;  because  before  the 
reciprocity  treaty  liad  ])assed  all  the  plantations  had  gone  through 
bankruptcy.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  single  plantation  that  had  not 
gone  into  bankruptcy. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  meau  through  the  legal  course  of  bank- 
ruptey! 

Mr.  Spalding.  They  had  failed;  they  had  passed  into  other  hands; 
sunk  their  original  capital. 

The  CuAiBMAN.  You  have  announced  that  you  are  an  annexationist t 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  loyal  citizen. 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  loyal  to  your  country  as  ever  before? 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes;  just  as  when  in  18G1  I  stood  guard  at  this  Cap- 
itol in  the  cold  nights  of  April. 

The  Chairman.  What  made  you  an  annexationist! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Because  I  believe  the  possession  of  the  islands  by 
the  United  States  would  give  the  United  States  practical  possession 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Chairman.  The  commercial  control! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  military  control  and  naval  control  t 

Mr.  Spalding.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  so  located  that  an  Ameri- 
can fleet  could  be  located  in  Pearl  River  harbor  and  with  a  cable  from 
San  Francisco  those  ships  could  be  sent  at  will  to  any  i>art  of  the  ocean 
by  the  authorities  at  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  You  read  Gen.  Scofield's  report  on  that! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  with  the  general's  statement  on  that 
question! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Fully. 

The  Chairman.  He  goes  into  the  question  of  the  width  of  the  bar. 
The  depth  is  14  feet. 

Mr.  Spalding.  You  mean  in  Honolulu  harbor. 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  entrance  to  Pearl  River  harbor. 

Mr.  Spalding.  The  entrance  to  Pearl  River  harbor  is  practically 
closed  by  the  coral  reef  outside. 

Senator  Frye.  That  is  a  soft  coral! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  13  or  14  feet  of  water  at  low  tide. 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  do  not  know.  W^e  have  never  si)ent  any  money  in 
making  a  survey  of  that  harbor,  and  there  has  never  been  any  survey 
made  except  by  the  crews  of  the  warships  there,  at  very  little  expense. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  light  vessels  can  run  into  Pearl  River  harbort 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  of  it«  width! 

Mr.  Spalding.  How  far  it  extends  out  into  the  ocean! 

Th('  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spalding.  Ko.  I  have  been  by  there  a  great  many  times  on  a 
steamer.  1  irould  see  about  how  far  it  runs  but;  but  it  would  be  more 
a  matter  of  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  mile  wide? 

]\Ir.  Spalding.  Less  than  a  mile.  From  my  observations  I  should 
say  less  than  a  mile. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  for  the  Cnited  States  to  avail  itself  of  that 
harbor  tor  a  naval  station  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  United  Statea 
to  dredge  out  the  harbor? 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  plenty  of  water! 
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Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  configuration  of  the  harbor  is  such  that 
the  vessels  can  get  protection? 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes;  get  way  in  behind  the  island.  It  is  a  sort  of 
lagoon. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  have  forts  there! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes;  ri«xht  at  the  front  entrance  of  the  sea. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  would  command  the  Honolulu  district? 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  do  not  know  about  their  comniiindipg  Honolulu 
from  Pearl  River.  That  would  be  a  very  long  reach.  But  Honolulu 
could  be  defended  from  the  hill  back  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  Punch  Bowl! 

Mr.  Spalding.  The  Punch  Bowl  right  behind  it. 

The  Chairman.  Honolulu  Harbor  is  formed,  as  I  understand  it,  by 
a  bight  in  the  land  and  this  coral  reef! 

Mr.  Spalding.  There  is  not  much  of  a  bight  in  the  land.  There  is 
this  coral  reef  that  runs  all  around  the  island,  and  wherever  there  is  a 
stream  of  fresh  water  that  prevents  the  coral  insect  from  working, 
there  is  the  channel.  Now,  in  Honolulu  there  is  a  small  harbor  inside 
the  reef  where  the  stream  of  fresh  water  has  been  in  the  habit  of  flow- 
ing down  and  then  running  out  through  the  coral.  But  this  coral 
reef  is  covered  with  water^  sometimes  not  more  than  a  foot  or  foot  and 
a  half  deep,  because  the  tide  at  Honolulu  is  not  more  than  3  feet  at  the 
outside,  and  very  seldom  as  much  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  entrance  is  through  this  coral! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Right  through  this  coral  reef.  This  entrance  to 
Honolulu  is  marked  by  a  line  of  buoys  and  is  only  a  few  hundred  feet 
wide. 

Senator  Gray.  Not  more  than  a  few  hundred  feetl 

Mr.  Spalding.    Not  more  than  a  few  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  The  breakers  define  the  reef 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.    And  inside  is  this  little  bay! 

Mr.  Spalding.  It  is  very  small,  but  it  is  very  well  protected  by  this 
reef  on  the  outside  and  the  shallow  water  on  the  reef. 

The  Chairman.  Protected  against  the  Pacific  Ocean! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes;  a  natural  protection. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Pearl  River  harbor  a  full  land-locked  harbor! 

Mr.  Spalding.  The  only  place  where  you  can  combine  sea  and  land 
defenses. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  perfectly  practicable! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Perfectly  practicable  at  Pearl  River  harbor;  to  get 
the  passage  through  the  reef  is  the  only  thing  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Pearl  River  surrounded  by  forests! 

Mr.  Spalding.  There  are  a  few  trees  in  the  neighborhood,  but  it  is 
some  little  distance  back  in  the  mountains. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  nation  that  has  possession  of  Pearl  River 
harbor  and  fortifies  it  has  virtually  the  military  and  naval  control  of 
all  those  islands? 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And,  to  extend  the  inquiry,  that  nation  would  have 
a  seat  in  the  center  ot  the  Pacific  Ocean  that  is  valuable  in  a  military 
sense  and  valuable  in  a  commercial  sense! 
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Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  As  a  resting  place,  coaling  station — ^place  for  rest- 
ing ships? 

Mr.  Spalding.  It  has  been  a  coaling  stiition  tor  the  United  States 
for  a  nnniber  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  place  I  have  described,  is  it  resorted  to  by  ves- 
sels in  numbers? 

Mr.  Spalding.  Do  you  mean  Pearl  River  harbor? 

The  Chairman.  Honolulu  ? 

Mr.  Spalding.  The  Austrian  war  ship  Donau  came  in  there  several 
years  ago  with  her  steering  apparatus  gone.  She  had  to  spend  a  few 
months  there  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  temporary  repairs,  ^'essels 
are  coming  all  the  time  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  the  only  place  that 
I  consider  valnable  in  the  Xorth  Pacilic.  The  South  Pacitic  is  full  of 
islands;  the  North  Pacific  has  no  islands  practically.  There  are  a 
few  little  spots  in  the  North  Pacific  beside  the  Hawaiian  group,  but  they 
are  hardly  inhabitable. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  zeal  as  an  annexationist  is  built  on  the 
naval  and  commercial  value  of  the  islands  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Spalding.  If  it  is  not  desiinble  for  the  Tnited  States  to  hold 
Pearl  Ki\  er,  if  it  is  not  desirable  for  the  United  States  to  have  that 
country  as  an  outpost,  it  is  not  worth  while  for  them  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  country,  been  use  as  an  agricultural  country,  mineral 
country,  and  mercantile  and  nianutacturing  country  itisof  snnill  value. 

Senator  Frye.  How  would  the  buihling  of  the  Nicaragua  canal 
increase  the  importance  of  those  islands  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Spalding.  It  would  make  Honolulu  just  so  much  more  impor- 
tant as  a  stopping  place  in  crossing  the  Pariiic  Ocean. 

Senator  Frye.  If  the  Nicaraguan  canal  were  built,  what,  in  your 
ju<lginent,  would  be  the  result  upon  our  country's  interests  to  have  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  go  into  the  hands  of  the  English  Government f 

Mr.  Spalding.  Since  18(57  1  have  felt  that  it  would  be  a  very  bad 
thing  for  the  islands  to  go  into  the  hands  of  Great  Brit^iin  with  or  with- 
out theNicaraguan<*anal.  During  thecivil  war  we  had  the  privateers  up 
north  among  our  whaling  shii)s,  and  those  iirivateers  never  c^)uld  have 
gotten  ui)  there  if  one  of  <mr  war  shii)s  had  rendezvouse<l  atHnnoluhL 
The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  in  a  du-ect  line  between  the  British  posses- 
sions of  North  America  and  the  British  ])ossessions  of  Australia. 

The  Chairman.  Without  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  in  connection 
with  the  Nicaraguan  canal,  but  taking  the  conditions  as  they  are,  you 
think  the  construction  of  a  cable  to  the  United  {States  between  San 
Francisco  and  Honolulu  would  be  of  great  importance? 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes.  I  tried  to  bring  it  about  some  years  ago.  We 
had  a  concession  from  the  Hawaiian  Government  which  weproiM>sed  to 
turn  over  to  any  (•(nni>any  that  might  be  fonned  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  States,  but  we  could  not  get  the  aid  of  the  LTnited  States 
in  building  the  cable,  an<l,  of  course,  there  was  not  enough  business 
to  attempt  it  without  that. 

1  he  Chairman.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  Portuguese 
who  occupy  Hawaii? 

i>Ir.  Spalding.  The  Portuguese  who  came  there  were  mostly  men 
brought  out  from  the  Madeira  Islands  for  laboring  on  the  plantations. 
So  long  as  we  paid  thcni  pretty  good  prices  for  their  labor,  of  course, 
they  remained.  They  were  under  agi'ecment  to  remain  with  us  for  a 
term  of  yeuis,  three  years  I  think,  and  at  the  expiration  of  their  agree- 
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ment  a  good  many  of  them  went  to  California,  thinking  that  they  could 
do  better.  They  are  not  a  people  who  are  reliable  as  settlers  5  we  can 
not  depend  upon  their  settling  in  the  community. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean,  remaining  in  the  community! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Remaining.  They  move  about.  If  tlicy  think  they 
can  get  a  small  addition  in  the  way  of  wages  they  think  it  better  for 
them  to  go.  I  was  instrumental  in  erecting  a  Catholic  church  on  my 
plantation,  gave  them  the  land  and  helped  them  put  it  up,  because  I 
had  quite  a  number  working  for  me.  But  I  find  that  most  of  them 
have  gone  away  after  the  expiration  of  their  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  their  citizenship! 

Mr,  Spalding.  I  do  not  think  they  ai^e  very  advantageous  people  as 
citizens. 

The  Chairman.  Are  tbey  disadvantageous! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Kot  if  you  have  them  in  small  numbers.  If  you  have 
them  in  large  numbers,  yes;  if  you  had  too  many  of  them,  that  would 
be  disadvantageous. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  turbulent! 

Mr.  Spalding.  They  are  apt  to  be  quarrelsome,  and  not  always  relia- 
ble. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  get  along  with  the  native  population! 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  trouble  with  the  native 
population.  They  are  a  very  saving  people — in  some  respects  a  very 
hard  working  people — especially  where  they  are  working  for  them- 
selves. 

Senator  Frye.  They  are  pretty  thrifty  people! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Pretty  thrifty. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Japanese.  What  kind  of  citizens  do 
they  become! 

Mr.  Spalding.  We  have  not  had  them  long  enough  to  say.  AVe  do 
not  expect  citizens  on  the  plantations  to  do  as  in  the  towns  and  cities. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Portuguese  have  the  right  us  citizens  to 
vote! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Japanese  have  not  the  right! 

Mr.  Spalding.  The  Japanese  and  Chinese.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment have  claimed  that  right,  but  we  have  never  allowed  it.  I  say 
we;  I  speak  of  the  country.    I  was  not  an  official. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chinese — how  do  they  demean  themselves  in 
that  country  ! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Fairly  well. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  intermarry  with  the  natives! 

Mr.  Spalding.  They  do  not  intermarry  with  the  natives  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  taking  the  Portuguese,  the  Euroi)eans,  the 
Americans,  and  the  Kanakas,  with  their  present  rights  of  suffrage 
regulated  by  the  constitution  of  1887,  and  suppose  you  wore  to  ('on- 
tinuethat  and  have  your  Government  republican  in  form,  under  a  writ- 
ten constitution,  would  you  consider  that  a  safe  form  of  government 
for  that  country! 

Mr.  Sp ALDUS g.  No;  I  should  not  consider  tliat  a  re])ublican  form  of 
government,  with  the  suffrage  as  we  have  had  it  since  1887  (which  was 
very  liberal),  a  good  form  of  government  for  that  country,  because 
there  is  not  enough  to  the  country.  The  country  is  not  valuable 
enough;  it  is  of  no  use  to  divide  it  up  into  small  farms,  because  one 
fai'mer  would  have  to  sell  to  another  farmer.    I  have  known  but  one 
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op  to  the  palace,  which  is  now  the  official  home  of  the  cabinet — they 
go  up  there  perhaps  every  day  and  hold  a  session  of  an  hour  to  examine 
into  the  business  of  the  country,  just  the  same  as  is  done  in  a  large 
factory  or  on  a  farm. 

Senator  Gray.  They  control  the  Government? 

Mr.  Spalding.  They  control  it.  They  assemble — "now  it  is  desired 
to  do  so  and  so;  what  do  you  think  about  it?"  They  will  appoint  a 
committee,  if  they  think  it  necessary,  or  they  will  appoint  someone  to 
do  something,  just  as  though  the  Legislature  hiul  passed  a  law  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  officers  of  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  Coming  back  to  my  proposition  again.  You  say 
you  do  not  think  the  restoration  of  tlie  monarchy,  with  the  native 
Kanaka  rulers  on  the  throne,  would  be  a  success! 

Mr.  Spalding.  No,  without  some  backing. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  of  an  independent  government. 

Mr.  Spalding.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of  the  people  nor  of 
the  investors  who  have  spent  their  money  there f 

Mr.  Spalding.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  be  difficult,  if  I  get  your  idea, 
either  under  a  republican  form  of  government,  or  dynastic  or  monarch- 
ical form,  to  build  up  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  a  government  that  will 
be  equal  to  the  commercial  necessities  of  the  Tacitic  Ocean! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Most  decidedly  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  of  that  opinion! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 

The  0HAIR3IAN.  Suppose  we  should  come  to  the  point  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy  in  Hawaii,  would  it  be  preferable  that  Liliuoka- 
lani  should  be  restored  under  existing  conditions  and  surroundings,  or 
that  Kaiulani  should  be  restored! 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  do  not.  think — it  would  be  a  choice  of  evils;  I  do 
not  think  it  would  make  any  difference.  But  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  have  Kaiulani,  for  we  generally  prefer  the  ills  we  know  not  of  to 
those  we  do  know. 

The  Chairman.  Looking  over  this  whole  field  and  the  possibility  of 
Kaiulani  being  restored  to  her  rights,  as  alleged,  what  would  be  the 
drift  of  the  Government  under  her  administration  in  resi)ect  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  United  States  as  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain! 

Mr.  Spalding.  If  we  had  a  sovereign  on  the  throne! 

The  Chairman.  Kaiulani. 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  do  not  think  we  can  have  any  sovereign  on  the 
throne,  either  Kaiulani  or  anybody  else,  unless  she  go  there  for  a  pur- 
pose, with  the  consent  of  the  business  interests  of  the  country.  I 
think  it  either  means  that  the  business  interests  of  the  country  shall 
be  overlooked,  thrown  one  side,  or  kept  in  view  and  something  done 
for  their  benefit  and  protection.  1  think  if  a  sovereign  were  put  on 
the  throne  and  it  should  become  again  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment, it  would  have  to  be  under  the  protection  of  some  strong  power, 
and  that  strong  power  must  be  of  a  character  that  would  giv(»  to  these 
interests,  especially  the  sugar  interests  (which  is  the  main  industry  of 
the  country)  some  compensation.  It  is  requisite  for  the  nnimitacture 
of  sugar  to  have  two  things:  a  favorable  soil  and  climate  and  a  favor- 
able condition  of  labor,  ir  we  luid  the  same  climate  and  the  same 
soil iiere  in  Washington  that  we  have  in  Hawaii,  we  could  not  raise 
sugar  in  Washington,  because  the  negroes  of  Washington  would  charge 
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SO  much  for  cultivating  the  ciiuo  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  sugar 
from  some  other  country  than  to  make  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  rehites  to  one  interest  only. 

]\Ir.  Spalding.  And  that  is  the  only  interest  that  I  know  of  in  that 
country. 

Senator  Gray.  There  is  no  other  wealth-producing  industry  in  that 
country  t 

Mr.  Spai^ding.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  produces  money  there, 
because  it  is  the  only  thing  that  goes  out  of  the  country.  We  can  not 
have  manufactures  there. 

The  Chairman.  Your  opinion  would  be  that  with  Kaiuhini  on  the 
throne  her  government  would  not  bo  a  success  if  not  backed  up  by 
some  other  country! 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  do  not  think  she  would  be  of  any  use  to  the  country 
at  huge.  We  have  got  to  do  one  of  two  things — run  the  government 
by  ourselves  and  support  it  by  necessary  taxation  and  stand  the  ex- 
penses of  it,  or  have  it  under  some  foreign  protection  that  would  relieve 
us  of  those  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  the  people  representing  the  rul- 
ing, controlling  interests  in  that  country  (which  are  intelligence  and 
wealth)  are  the  peoiile  to  govern  the  country  under  a  permanent  form 
of  government  (whichever  you  may  select,  reimblican  or  monarciucai) 
so  as  to  make  it  a  success  and  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
people? 

^Ir.  Spalding.  They  are  doing  it  now.  The  native  people  are  bet- 
ter off  now  than  they  have  been  at  any  other  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  a  (xovernment  on  the  existing 
basis,  under  the  control  of  those  who  are  now  in  authority,  with  tlie 
influence  that  they  exert,  can  be  established  into  a  permanent  fnrni  of 
government  with  such  benefits  to  the  people  as  to  make  it  the  best  that 
can  be  done  for  that  country  f 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  would  not  like  to  say  thtrt^-twdo  believe  that,  be- 
cause it  depends  upon  whether  we  can  support  tlit,  present  Govern- 
ment. I  say  I  do  not  know  about  that.  We  are  doing  it  lbr>tlie  present, 
but  whether  we  can  doit  with  sugar  a  half  cent  a  pound  liT^i*  than 
now  is  quite  another  question.  And  it  depends  upon  how  rauch"fH!>»-©y 
we  liave  to  pay  out  for  our  Government.  But,  if  we  have  a  i)owert'^ 
Government  to  back  us,  we  get  rid  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  tlie 
exi)enses  of  the  present  form  of  government,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
last  Government,  the  monarchical  Govermnent.  If  the  American  flag 
were  Hying  over  the  islan<ls  and  one  of  the  smallest  and  poorest  war- 
ships with  a  crew  of  fifty  men  on  board  were  stationed  in  Honolulu 
Harbor,  you  might  give  the  sulfrage  to  every  man  in  the  country.  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese,  and  there  would  not  be  any  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  (Jovernment.  Tiiey  might  have  their  disputes  in  Httle  aflairs;  but 
they  could  not  overthrow  the  <jloveniment.  But  we  do  not  know  liow 
safe  we  would  be  if  we  wen^  to  do  away  with  the  troojis  that  we  have. 
If  tliat  were  done  somebody  else  might  want  to  have  tlieoflicial  part  of 
the  (tovernment  to  administer. 

Senator  CrRAV.  Do  you  think  that  a  democrat ic-rejmblican  goveru- 
menl.  as  we  understand  it  here  in  tlie  States,  cuihl  bi»  nmint>iiined  in 
those  islands  with  an  in(h»pendent  sovereignty,  without  the  outside  sup- 
X)ort  of  which  you  s])eak  .' 

Mr.  SPALDiNtf.  We  can  maintain  a  government  there  so  long  as  we 
can  allbrd  to  keep  an  armed  force;  but  not  without. 
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Senator  Gray.  Could  you  maiutain  a  state  government  r.here  as  we 
understand  a  State  irovemnient  here! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Do  you  mean  if  the  islands  were  annexed  to  the 
United  States! 

Senator  Gray.  Yes. 

Mv,  Spalding.  Yes,  we  could.  That  would  be  a  republican  form  of 
government. 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  have  already  said  that  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment would  not  be  suitable  tor  that  people.  That  is  an  independent 
form  of  government.  You  might,  for  instance,  if  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
were  a  part  of  the  State  of  California  do  very  well.  1  think  they  would 
send  two  or  three  or  four  representatives  to  the  State  capitol,  who 
would  be  equally  respectable  with  the  representatives  sent  from  the 
present  counties  in  California,  and  1  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
trouble — all  the  struggle  would  cease.  But  we  have  there  now  these 
adventurers,  an  elemeiit  that  wants  to  rule  or  ruin.  They  have  noth- 
ing to  lose  and  everything  to  gain;  and  it  would  be  simidy  men  who 
have  something  to  lose  fighting  men  who  have  nothing  to  lose. 

Senator  Frye.  That  would  require  the  maintenance  in  arms  of  a 
thousand  men  ? 

Mr.  Spalding.  Whatever  would  be  necessary — a  few  hundred  or  a 
thousand. 

Senator  Frye.  But  the  expense  of  keeping  them  is  the  question! 

Mr.  Spalding.  That  is  all.  And  the  question  would  be,  where 
shall  we  get  our  taxes.  If  we  had  a  sullicient  revenue  fiom  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  to  pay  these  taxes,  that  might  answer;  we  might  say, 
"Yes,  we  can  atlord  to  pay  for  these  troops  to  preserve  good  govern- 
ment.'' But  if  the  price  of  sugar  is  to  be  so  low,  and  the  expenses  of 
running  the  plantations  so  high,  what  would  become  of  the  country! 

Senator  Frye.  Do  you  not  think  three  hundred  men  under  a  good 
otlicer  would  exert  complete  control  over  those  islands! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Oh,  very  likely.  We  have  not  a  very  large  force 
there  now,  and  times  have  been  probably  as  bad  as  they  can  be.  What 
we  want  is  to  make  something  out  of  the  country;  make  exx)enses  out 
of  the  country.  It  is  not  a  commercial,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or 
mineral  pro<lucing  country;  it  has  no  resources,  no  available  resources; 
never  has  had.  All  this  i)rosperity  has  come  from  this  reciprocity 
treaty  with  the  United  States.  Before  that  time  we  were  making  a 
matter  of  15,000  or  20,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year. 

Senator  Gray.  Are  you  a  large  sugar  producer  there! 

]Mr.  Spalding.  The  largest  personal  producer.  There  are  others, 
companies,  i)roducing  more. 

Senator  Gray,  lias  Mr.  Spreckels  a  factory  there! 

Mr.  Spalding.  He  is  interested  with  his  friends.  He  has  a  mercan- 
tile agency  and  several  plantations  ;  but,  of  course,  we  send  all  our 
sugar  to  San  Francisco. 

Senator  Frye.  Have  you  ever  thought  over  the  question  of  annexa- 
tion to  California? 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes,  a  good  deal. 

Senator  Frye.  How  would  that  do? 

Mr.  Spalding.  1  do  not  see  any  objection  to  it. 

Senator  Fryk.  You  would  elect  your  members  of  the  house  and 
senate,  and  perhaps  one  member  of  Congress! 

Mr.  Spalding.  All  these  things  would  follow  the  change.    To  carry 
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on  our  business  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  advantage,  just  as 
the  State  of  Louisiana  lias  some  advantage,  because  she  has  to  pay 
more  for  labor  than  is  paid  in  other  sugar- producing  countries. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  men  in  this  present  Government? 

Mr.  Spalding.  The  four  men  in  office  there  are  four  as  good  men  as 
we  have  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  advisory  council? 

Mr.  Spalding.  The  ad\i8ory  council  is  made  up  of  as  good  men  as 
are  in  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  four  men? 

Mr.  Spalding.  The  executive  oftii-ers. 

S(Miator  Frye.  You  can  not  find  better  in  any  country? 

Mr.  Spalding.  No.  Dole  is  a  man ;  a  lawyer  of  ability.  He  was 
upon  the  supreme  bench  for  years,  and  is  a  man  of  integrity  and  char- 
acter. 

The  Chairman.  Your  supreme  court,  how  is  that? 

Mr.  Spalding.  The  chief  justice  is  a  son  of  Dr.  Judd,  who  was  one 
of  the  early  missionaries  to  go  out  there.  He  belonged  to  what  we  call 
the  lay  missi4maries.  He  was  not  a  minister.  Old  Dr.  Judd,  as  he  was 
calle<l,  was  the  private  adviser  of  King  Kauikeaouli  in  his  questions 
with  Great  Britain ;  and  this  chief  justice  is  the  son  of  that  man. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  chief  justice  a  man  of  ability? 

Mi\  Spalding.  Of  ability,  and  has  always  given  good  satisfaction. 
If  anytliing,  he  has  a  leaning  to  the  native  population.  He  has  always 
been  considered,  perhaps,  the  greatest  friend,  the  most  consistent,  the 
best  friend  of  the  native  population  of  any  white  man  in  the  country. 
He  has  been  noted  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  conduct  of  these  men  called  missionaries 
and  of  those  who  were  their  associates  in  the  Government,  would  you 
say  that  their  motives,  as  indicated  by  their  acts,  were  in  favor  of  build- 
ing up  enlightenment  and  the  establishment  of  all  the  higher  virtues  in 
the  people  of  Hawaii,  the  Kanakas,  or  were  they  in  the  other  direction  ? 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  should  say  they  were  more  in  favor  of  the  devel(>i> 
ment  of  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the  native 
population. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  sentiment  of  hostility  amongst  those 
people  toward  the  native  population? 

Mr.  Spalding.  Among  the  missionaries? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spalding.  Quite  to  the  contrary.  They  have  not  only  been  the 
most  intelligent  and  most  business-like  men  that  we  have  had,  but  men 
of  the  highest  integrity. 

The  Chairman.  Y^ou  have  not  been  connected  with  the  church  in 
any  way. 

Mr.  Spalding.  N05  I  have  not  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
missionary  element,  but  I  have  always  had  a  high  respect  for  the  work 
that  lias  been  done  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  supi)ose  the  fact  is  that  the  missionaries  have 
done  all  the  work  that  has  been  done  there. 

Mr.  Spalding.  Y'es.  Some  of  the  others  have  gathered  in  without 
scattering  so  much ;  but  the  missionaries  have  always  done  everything 
in  their  i)ower  to  benefit  the  native  jMipulatinn. 

Senator  Gray.  You  went  out  there  in  1807  as  the  special  agent  of 
the  State  I)ei)artineiit,  under  ^Ir.  Seward? 

Mr.  Spalding.  Yes. 
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Senator  Gray.  Was  that  before  the  treaty  of  reciprocity! 

Mr.  Spalding.  Before  the  treaty  of  reciprocity. 

Seuaror  Gray.  Aud  your  instructions  were  verbal! 

Mr.  Spalding.  My  instructions  were  verbal.  I  went  out  as  a  bearer 
of  dispatches,  ostensibly. 

Senator  Gray.  You  say  you  had  a  general  letter;  of  what  kind? 

Mr.  Spalding.  1  had  a  general  ])assport  from  the  State  Department 
allowing  me  to  go  anywhere  over  the  world. 

Senator  Gray,  llad  you  any  special  instructions  to  tlie  Minister! 

Mr.  Spalding.  1  had  only  to  carry  to  the  Minister  the  key  of  the 
State  Department  code.  That  was  the  ostensible  mission  on  which  I 
was  sent;  but  the  real  mission  was  to  inform  the  Secretary  "himself,  not 
the  State  Department,  what  the  feeling  of  the  country  was  and  what 
eftect  this  reciproc^ity  treaty  would  have  upon  the  two  countries.  I 
reported  adversely  to  the  reciprocity  treaty  on  the  ground  that  I 
thought  it  would  perhaps  impede  or  prevent  annexation  of  that  coun- 
try in  the  near  future.  But  in  one  of  my  letters  from  the  Secretary  he 
told  me  that  the  plan  which  I  had  suggested  could  not  be  follow^ed  by 
the  United  States  at  that  time,  as  the  public  mind  of  the  American 
people  was  dwelling  too  much  upon  the  settlement  of  the  matters 
growing  out  of  the  civil  war,  and  they  refused  at  that  time  to  take  up 
the  annexation  of  any  foreign  country. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  return  in  person  with  your  report! 

Mr.  Spalding.  1  came  back  to  Washington  to  settle  my  accounts 
after  I  gave  up  the  consulate.  I  wa«  appointed  consul  while  I  was  out 
there;  in  fact,  I  was  left  with  the  considate  and  legation  both,  before  I 
was  appointed  consul. 

Senator  Gray.  Then  you  returned  and  made  your  business  arrange- 
ments? 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  came  back  to  Washington  and  settled  my  accounts. 
That,  I  think,  was  in  1870.  But  I  had  already  made  my  arrangements 
for  starting  in  the  sugar  business,  starting  my  plantation,  and  I  have 
been  in  it  ever  since. 

Adjourned  until  to-morrow,  the  3d  inst.,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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THIRD  DAY, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  5, 1894. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  atljouriimeut. 

Preseut:  The  Ghairmau  (Senator  Morgan),  and  Senators  Gray  and 
Frve. 
Absent :  Senators  Butler  and  Sberman. 


SWORH  STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  BE  WITT  ALEXAHBES. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Hawaiit 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  was  born  there  in  1833. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  had  your  pai*ents  resided  there  before 
your  birth? 

jMr.  Alexander.  About  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  father  connected  with  the  missionary 
work  of  the  islands! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  denomination  did  he  belong! 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  Presbyterian. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  your  father  locate  when  he  went  to  the 
islands! 

Air.  Alexander.  The  first  part  of  the  time  the  northernmost  part 
of  the  islands — at  Kauai. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  age! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Sixty. 

Tlie  Chairman.  So  you  have  been  fifby-nine  years  in  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  have  spent  about  eight  years  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  has  been  your  place  of  residence! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  I  finished  my  education  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman,  Where  did  you  get  the  foundation  of  your  education  1 

Mr.  Alexander.  At  a  school  near  Honolulu.  It  was  a  mission 
school,  and  since  it  has  become  Oahu  College. 

Tlie  (Chairman.  Is  that  now  a  flourishing  institution! 

]Mr.  Alexander.  It  is  on  a  very  good  footing;  it  has  a  good  endow- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much! 

Mr.  Alexander.  About  S23t»,000. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  sources  was  that  endowment  derivedl 

Mr.  Alexandek.  Mostly  given  by  residents  of  the  islands.  The 
lar*i:est  doner  was  Charles  K.  Bishop. 

The  Chairman.  He  married  a  Hawaiian  woman! 

]Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.    She  was  a  chiefess  of  very  high  rank. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  advan(;ed  were  you  in  respect  of  your  edu- 
cation when  you  came  to  the  United  States' to  complete  your  studies! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  was  nearly  fitted  for  college.  I  studied  one  sum- 
mer at  Ilarrisburg.    My  mother  was  a  llarrisburger. 

The  CHAimiAN.  What  college  did  you  attend  in  the  United  Statesi 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yale  College.  I  graduated  there  in  1855.  I 
tan^^ht  at  Boloit  College,  in  Wisconsin,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  I 
tan^iht  in  the  college  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  for  a  time.  Then  I  was 
persuaded  to  go  back  as  a  professor  of  languages  in  the  Oahu  College. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  your  first  work  you  did  after  you  grew 
up — the  first  work  you  did  in  Hawaii! 
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Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  that  institution  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  About  fourteen  years.  The  tirst  seven  years  I 
was  professor,  and  the  last  seven  years  I  was  president  of  the  college. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  attendance  in  that  college  been  large T 

Mr.  Alexander.  Considering  the  sraallness  of  the  community  there, 
perhaps  it  would  be  so  regarded. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  increasing  along  ft*om  year  to  year,  I 
suppose?  • 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  has  its  ups  and  downs.  It  has  a  preparatory 
department  now  of  one  hundred  and  twenty;  the  college  proper  is  not 
much  less  than  that — ^perhaps  eighty. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  tuition  in  the  college  free  or  what! 

Mr.  Alexander.  About  $1  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  principal  patrons  of  this  college? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Principally  the  white  population.  There  is  a  num- 
ber of  scholarships,  which  scholarships  are  conditioned  on  giving  the 
natives  the  preference. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  quit  that  college  what  was  your  next 
occupation! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Surveyor-general. 

The  Chairman.  Surveyor- general  of  Hawaii  under  what  king! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Kamehameha  V.  There  was  made  a  trigonomet- 
rical survey  of  the  kingdom  based  on  a  survey  like  the  Coast  Survey  of 
the  United  States,  and  on  that  foundation  was  based  the  boundary 
survey  of  all  the  landed  property. 

The  Chairman.  You  first  commenced  with  trigonometi^! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  That  was  my  advice.  The  ministry  asked 
my  ideas  of  how  best  to  go  to  work,  and  after  I  had  written  my  report 
they  asked  me  if  I  would  undertake  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  that  survey  first.    Is  that  complete! 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  is  not  complete. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  thorough  trigonometrical  survey! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  it  is  done  with  the  advice  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  and  partly  with  their  instruments.  They  loaned 
me  their  base  apparatus,  and  it  was  done  following  their  beat  metliods. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  that  you  have  made  a  survey  of  the 
lands  of  the  interior  of  the  islands! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  survey  been  completed! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  complete. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  what  we  call  a  sectionized  survey,  in  townships 
and  ranges,  or  by  plats! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  exactly  either.  The  islands  have  been  subdi- 
vided from  time  immemorial.    They  had  a  very  peculiar  landed  system. 

The  Chairman.  This  subdivision  wasbj'^thenativ^es! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  The  boundaries  are  traditional.  We  ha<l  to 
ascertain  these  boundaries  and  run  them  out. 

The  Cuaikman.  In  doing  tliat  >ou  had  to  consult  these  traditions! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  There  was  a  boundary  commissicmer  for  each 
of  the  judicial  <listricts. 

The  OnAiKMAN.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  separation,  I  under- 
stand  it,  olthr  private  holdings  of  the  native  Hawaiians  from  the  gov- 
ernment lands? 

Mr.  Alexander.  There  had  been  a  division  of  the  lands  in  1848  and 
partial  surveys.     It  is  a  large  subject  about  that  land  system. 
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The  Chairman.  Has  that  survey  of  tlio  lands  been  completed  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  is  not  completed. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  separated  the  individual  holdings  of  the 
natives  f 

Mr,  Alexander.  Yes,  to  a  very  large  extent.  The  individual 
holdings  were  surveyed  in  piecemeal  along  in  the  lifties.  The  work 
was  badly  done,  but  each  of  the  homesteads  issued  to  the  natives  was 
patente<r  by  surveyed  metes  and  bounds.  The  largest  lands,  the 
chiefs'  lands,  wdre  mostly  awarded  by  name  according  to  the  ancient 
boundaries. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  name  of  the  tract  or  the  name  of  the  chief! 

Mi\  Alexander.  The  name  of  the  tract.  And  every  piece  of  land, 
large  or  small,  down  to  the  very  smallest  pieces,  had  a  traditional 
name.     It  was  an  old  country,  not  a  new  country. 

Tlie  Chairman.  At  the  time  you  entered  upon  this  survey  of  the 
lands,  did  you  tind  the  separate  holdings  of  the  Hawaiian  people 
established  and  recognized  by  the  authorities  of  the  Governmentt 

JMr.  Alexander.  Yes,  they  were  fiilly  recognized. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  what  you  did  was  to  define  these  surveys 
upon  paper,  upon  plats,  and  then  patents  would  issue  from  the  Gov- 
ernment"? 

Mr.  -fVLEXANDER.  Patents  had  been  issued  for  the  small  holdings, 
for  the  homesteads,  what  the  natives  call  kuleanas.  Those  were  issued 
in  the  early  period,  beginning  in  the  fifties. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Under  which  of  the  Kamehamehasf 

^Ir.  Alexander.  Kamehameha  III. 

The  Chairman.  Your  work  began  under  Kamehameha  VI 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  give  some  idea  of  the  arable 
quality  of  the  lands  that  you  surveyed  on  the  islands. 

Mr.  Alexant)er.  It  is  very  flitticult  to  give  the  amount. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  expect  that;  it  is  the  quality  that  I  ask  for. 

Mr.  Alexander.  There  is  a  large  proportion  of  mountain  and  forest 
land.  On  the  island  of  Hawaii  there  are  large  tracts  overflowed  with 
lava. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  forests  large?  I  mean  heavy  forests — 
what  kind  of  forests  were  they? 

jMr.  Alexander.  Tropical  forests ;  some  large  trees,  especially  in  the 
forests  of  Hawaii,  out  of  which  the  natives  used  to  make  canoes.  But 
they  are  notliiug  like  the  pine  forests  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

JSeiiator  Gray.  Hard  woods? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Hard  woods;  some  very  fine  cabinet  woods. 

Senator  Gray.     Would  they  use  the  trunks  of  those,  too? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  8oine  of  those  trees  are  very  large? 

Ml'.  Alexander.  Some  of  them  are. 

The  Chairman.  A  magnificent  forest,  or  in  spots? 

^Ir.  Alexander.  Pretty  dense.  It  has  a  very  thick  undergrowth, 
troj)i(ai  undergrowth. 

Senator  Gkav.  Heavy  timber? 

.Mr.  Alexander.  The  trees  are  not  so  very  large,  except  in  some  of 
ihe  large  forests  on  Hawaii.  The  Government  hiws  taken  great  pains 
to  jjvoteet  the  ibrests. 

The  (haikman.  Are  those  forests  valuable  for  domestic  uses? 

Mr.  Alexander,  i  think  for  cabinet  wo(m1  and  for  fuel.  The  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  take  great  pains  to  preserve  the  forests.    They  are 
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arranging  to  protect  them  from  cattle.  Some  of  the  distri(;ts  have 
made  arrangements  with  the  private  owners,  planters,  and  others,  to 
run  a  line  of  fences  to  keep  the  cattle  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  the  cattle  to  do  with  the  forests;  do 
they  eat  them  upf 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  all  the  young  trees,  undergrowth,  fern,  etc. 
They  became  alarmed  about  that.    It  affects  the  water  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Hawaiian  Government  taken  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  forests! 

Mr.  Alexander.  At  the  present  time  there  is  an  arrangement  made 
for  fencing  in  part  of  the  forests. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  Government  is  to  do  it  1 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  the  Government  is  to  pay  half  the  expenses. 
The  planters  agreed  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  a  thorough  forestry  system! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  yet;  beginning  to  have.  And  the  Govern- 
ment has  tried  experiments  in  replanting,  tried  different  kinds  of  trees. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  sandal  root  been  tried!  That  is  no  longer 
a  valuable  article  of  commerce  there. 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  is  very  rare. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  make  shipments  of  other  woods! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  they  hardly  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  mills!- 

Mr.  Alexander.  A  few  sawmills. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  these  mills  owned  by  native  Hawaiians! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  any  other  manufacturing  establishments 
in  Hawaii — notable  ones,  I  mean! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  could  hardly  state  that  they  have  any  manu- 
facturing establishments.  Sugar  engrosses  everything,  monopolizes 
everything. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  the  prospects  of  coffee- 
raising  in  the  islands! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Very  promising;  just  beginning. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  all  over  the  islands  as  a  surveyor! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  nearly  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  in  a  general  sense.  You  understand 
what  the  islands  contain  in  forests  and  lands! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  have  a  pretty  good  general  idea. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  minerals  in  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  not  in  the  connnon  sense. 

The  Chairman.  No  iron ! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  in  paying  quantities. 

The  Chairman.  No  coal! 

Mr.  Alexander.  No  coal.  There  is  a  little  iron,  but  not  in  paying 
quantities. 

Senator  Gray.  Is  wood  universally  used  as  fuel! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  universally.    The  plantations  use  a  little  coal. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  need  much  fuel  for  the  puri)oso  of 
warming  your  houses! 

Mr.  Alexander.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  temperature  is  such  that  you  do  not  need  it! 

Mr.  Alexander.  There  are  a  few  portions  of  the  ui)per  lands  where 
they  do  use  fires,  but  a  very  small  portion. 

Senator  Gray.  Is  that  true  of  the  islands  the  year  around! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Of  the  year  round. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  the  houses  built  of  wood! 

Mr.  xVlexander.  Very  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Between  what  degrees  are  the  variations  of  tem- 
perature? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thirty  degrees. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  tlie  lowest  pointf 

Mr.  Alexander.  At  the  sea  level  it  very  rarely  goes  below  fiftyi 
generally  not  lower  than  fifty-five. 

The  Chairman.  It  gets  colder  as  you  ascend  the  mountains  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  two  mountains  quite  high  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  highest  mountain  is  13,820  feet.  There  is 
another  mountain  13,675  feet.  On  those  you  will  find  snow  all  th6 
year  round,  not  covered,  but  more  or  less  at  the  top. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  volcanic  mountains  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  volcanic  mountains.  Snow  falls  on  them  in 
the  winter. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  the  climate  is  really  affected  or  made  there 
by  the  altitude  t 

Mr,  Alexander.  It  is.  Then  we  have  some  very  fine  upland,  table- 
land, that  has  not  yet  been  used  for  agriculture,  but  I  think  it  wiU  be. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  elevation  of  the  table-lands  of  which 
you  speak? 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  the  island  of  Hawaii,  north  of  Mount  Kea,  which 
has  been  overrun  by  catle,  and  which  I  think  wiU  be  cultivated  here- 
after, the  elevation  is  2,500  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  water  on  it — running  streams! 

Mr.  Alexander.  There  is  one  running  stream;  but  they  depend 
chielly  on  the  rain. 

Tlie  Chairman.  It  is  the  side  of  the  island,  to  windward! 

Mr.  Alexander.  About  the  center  of  the  island. 

The  Chairman.  The  island  toward  the  windward  has  rains! 

Mr.  Alexander.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
island. 

The  Chairman.  Like  the  Andes! 

Mr.  Alexander.  South  America  on  a  small  scale.  In  the  district 
of  Hilo  we  average  12  feet  of  rain,  and  have  for  a  good  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  island  does  that  rainfall  cover! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  more  than  one-tenth.  Perhaps  I  have  put  it 
rather  low,  to  keep  within  bounds.  In  the  region  of  the  Kona  district 
it  is  very  dry.  That  has  land  and  sea  breezes,  and  has  southerly 
rains.  It  is  a  fertile  district,  although  rocky.  It  has  very  rich  land 
between  the  lava  flows.  It  has  a  good  coffee  district,  although  it  is  on 
the  dry  side. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  fruits  have  they  in  Hawaii,  tropical  or 
semitropieal! 

Mr.  Alexander,  Tro])ical.  We  call  our  climate  subtropical.  Our 
climate  is  changed  by  the  trade  winds  and  ocean  current  from  the 
Bering  Sea. 

The  Chairm.vn.  From  what  direction  do  those  trade  winds  blow! 

Mr.  Alexander.  From  the  northeast. 

The  Chairman.  During  what  part  of  the  year!   Are  they  continuoust 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  are  strongest  in  the  summer;  they  follow 
the  sun. 

The  Chairman.  In  its  movements  north  and  south,  do  you  mean! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yea. 
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The  Chairman.  How  long  do  tbey  continue  1 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  trade  winds  blow  pretty  steadily  during  the 
Bommer. 

Senator  Gray.  That  is,  the  three  summer  months  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  During  the  winter  they  are  not  so  steady; 
at  intervals  there  are  southerly  winds.  It  is  not  however,  like  the 
monsoon. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  period  in  the  year  when  there  is  a 
calniY 

Mr.  Alexander.  There  are  short  periods,  especially  in  the  winter — 
January. 

The  Chairman.  But  these  trade  winds  during  the  year  would  be 
reckoned  as  a  steady  blow? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Irregular. 

The  Chairman.  Irregular,  but  steady — I  mean  by  that  continuous, 
with  greater  or  less  force.    How  about  that  ocean  current  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  are  on  the  edge  of  that  current;  it  runs  from 
the  east;  but  the  ocean  around  us  is  cooler  than  the  air,  and  our  coun- 
try is  ten  degrees  cooler  than  other  tropical  countries  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  this  current  comes  from  the  east,  runs  to 
the  west! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  we  are  on  the  edge  of  the  great  equatorial 
current. 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  from  the  American  coast  and  goes  toward 
the  Asiatic,  the  equator! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  a  scientific  gentieman  examined  the  con- 
dition, and  explained  the  coolness  of  the  current  from  the  Bering  Sea 
to  be  on  account  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  being  closed  at  its  upper  end. 

The  Chairman.  Hawaii  is  within  the  flow  of  the  great  equatorial 
current  of  the  Pacific  Ocean! 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  are  near  the  edge  of  it,  so  that  it  is  rather 
irregular.    It  afl'ects  our  climate. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  you  to  state  as  briefly  as  you  can,  and 
somewhat  fully,  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  Hawaii  since  your 
childhood  in  civilization,  in  religion,  in  government,  in  industries,  and 
in  general  development.  You  can  go  on  and  state  it  your  own  way, 
covering  such  points  as  will  give  the  committee  some  correct  idea  of 
the  real  state  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Alexander.  When  I  was  a  child  the  natives  were  abject  slaves 
to  their  chiefs.  They  liad  no  rights  that  the  chiefs  were  bound  to 
respect.  They  were  tenants  at  will.  They  could  be  turned  off  their 
land  at  the  word  of  a  chief.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  valley  could  be  evicted  at  the  change  of  the  landlord — at  the  order 
of  a  higher  chief.  The  country  wa«  full  of  natives  who  were  dispos- 
sessed, looking  around  for  a  place,  another  home.  They  were  very 
poor.  The  natives  had  very  little  foreign  cloth  when  I  was  a  boy — they 
wore  the  bark  cloth. 

Senator  Gray.  Made  by  themselves  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Made  by  themselves,  and  not  much  of  that. 
They  were  subject  to  forced  labor  by  their  chiefs.  Previously  to  that 
time  the  sandalwood  was  exhausted.  While  the  sandalwood  lasted 
they  suffered  a  great  deal  of  oppression ;  they  had  to  si)end  months  in 
the  mountains  cutting  sandalwood  for  their  chiefs. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  they  get  it  down  from  the  mountains! 
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The  Chaibman.  Did  they  use  the  Eoman  alphabetf 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  Adapted  the  Boman  alphabet. 

The  Chairman.  Ko  new  characters  were  adapted  to  the  Hawaiian 
tongue f 

Mr.  Alexander.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  books  did  they  first  publish! 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  first  books  were  religious  books  and  school- 
books. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  schoolbooks  numerous,  on  difierent  sub- 
jects! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  they  were. 

The  Chairman.  Geographies. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Geographies  and  readers.  And  then  my  father 
taught  in  a  high  school,  with  books  iu  mathematics,  as  far  as  trigo- 
nometry, surveying,  and  navigation.  They  had  books  of  general  his- 
tory, and  in  fact  of  political  economy,  published  in  their  own  language. 
There  was  a  book  on  anatomy,  a  small  edition.  I  think  there  was  a 
larger  library  in  their  own  language  than  in  that  of  any  other  group 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Senator  Frye.  Am  I  to  understand  you  as  saying  that  the  mission- 
aries for  the  first  time  in  the  islands  reduced  the  Hawaiian  language 
to  letters! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  They  had  no  written  language  when  the  missionaries 
went  there! 

Mr.  Alexander.  No. 

The  Chairman.  These  books  were  printed  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  they  were  printed  there;  the  printing  presses 
were  taken  with  the  missionaries.  They  afterward  published  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress  and  quite  a  number  of  religious  works  besides  the 
Bible. 

The  Chairman.  More  recently,  if  I  understand  correctly,  the  in- 
struction in  Hawaii  is  in  the  English  tongue! 

Mr.  Alexander.    Principally  now. 

The  Chairman.    You  do  not  teach  in  the  Hawaiian  tongue! 

Mr.  ALEXA^'DER.  A  few  schools,  probably  not  more  than  one- 
twentieth. 

The  Chairman.     Is  it  tlie  English  tongue  that  is  spoken  in  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Alexander.    By  the  rising  generation;  not  the  adults. 

The  Chairman.    Do  they  speak  it  brokenly! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Tliey  are  trying  to  give  the  school  children  the 
pure  English,  not  pigeon  English.  Kot  many  of  the  adults  can  speak 
or  write  correctly. 

The  Chairman.  Among  a  great  many  people,  what  you  call  the 
pigeon  English  is  in  vogue  there,  as  in  China! 

Mr.  Alexander.    It  is  not  like  China. 

The  Chairman.    It  is  lilled  with  a  mixture  of  the  English  and  native 

Mr.  Alexander.  No;  I  could  not  say  that  they  mix  languages  as 
they  do  in  China.  The  native  language  is  a  very  easy  language  to 
pick  up,  and  it  is  understood  by  all  the  Chinamen,  and  the  Japs  pick 
it  up.  It  is  easy  to  learn  the  language.  It  is  still  the  lanixnage  lor 
the  laws.     All  the  laws  are  published  in  English  and  Hawaiian. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  an  extensive  vocabulary  of  words? 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  is  not  a  rich  language.  Words  had  to  bo 
coined  for  theological  purposes,  for  law  pui-poses,  and  for  mathematics. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  Are  they  teaching  chemistry,  etc.! 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  have  never  tried  to  teach  chemiscr^  in  the 
Hawaiiiin  language. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  ever  in  charge  of  the  public  school  system 
in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  education 
for  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  long! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Since  1887. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  native  Kanaka  population 
over  10  years  of  age  are  now  enabled  to  read  and  write,  either  in  their 
own  language  or  in  the  English  language? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  could  not  give  a  definite  statement  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  adult  Kanakas  who  can  read  and  write  correctly.  Most 
of  them  have  a  smattering  of  the  English. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  to  read  and  write  correctly,  but  to 
read  and  write  in  their  own  language. 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  from  10  to  15  they  understand  considera- 
ble English. 

Tlio  Chairman.  Can  they  read  and  write  in  their  own  language?  I 
am  speaking  of  their  capacity  to  read  and  write. 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  their  own  language  I  suppose  nine-tenths.  It 
is  very  easy  to  read  and  write  the  Hawaiian  language. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  know  whether  the  art  of  reading  and 
writing  has  been  acquired  by  the  people  there,  and  to  what  extent. 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  have  had  compulsory  education  there  for  a 
;io()d  many  years.  If  a  child  does  not  go  to  school  he  is  taken  up  by 
the  truant  officer,  and  the  parents  are  taken  to  account.  So  that  the 
natives  (ran  read  and  write  their  own  language. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  age? 

Mr.  ALEXi^NDER.  I  should  say  certainly  all  by  15,  and  probably 
nine-tenths  of  those  above  10  years  of  age.  Their  language  is  written 
phonetically,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  spelling. 

Senator  Frye.  Prof.  Alexander  stated  the  physical  conditions  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  he  did  not  say  what  religious  advancement 
the  children  made. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  religious  condition  of  Hawaii  when 
you  were  a  child  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Very  ignorant.  They  had  the  most  crude  ideas 
abont  religion ;  they  were  very  eager  to  get  ideas.  They  were  very 
receptive  at  that  time,  and  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  teach  them  at 
that  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  their  religion! 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  had  thrown  away  their  idols — their  taboos. 
But  they  had  a  great  deal  of  superstition  still,  particularly  about 
sorcery.  I  tliink  the  most  injurious  superstition  they  have  is  in  regard 
to  the  cause  of  disease — sickness.  Thev  think  that  diseases  are  caused 
supernntnrally. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  cliildhood  was  this  condition  of  ignorance 
and  paganism  almost  universal? 

Mr.  ALEXA^'DKR.  Almost  universal. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  (iegre(»  of  the  improvement  I 

.M  r.  Alexander.  At  the  present  time  they  are  all  nominal  Christians 
— ( -atholics,  Protestants,  Ei)iscopalians,  Mormons.  There  is  yet  more 
or  less  of  underlying  superstition  spread  among  the  natives. 

The  Chairman,  Keligion  is  free  under  your  laws  and  constitution f 
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Mr.  Alexandeb.  Entirely.  The  old  superstitions  about  the  cause 
of  sickness  and  about  sorcery  have  never  been  rooted  out. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  connection  out  there  between  the 
church  and  state  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  There  never  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  Are  churches  found  commonly  in  Hawaii t 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  population  has  been  decreased  so  that  there 
are  a  great  many  churches  standing  where  there  is  no  population — 
empty  churches  in  some  districts. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  schoolhouses;  have  they  been  abund- 
tanly  supplied  to  the  people  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  At  present  pretty  well.  I  joined  the  Board  of 
Education  in  1887.  There  was  then  a  great  deficiency  of  schoolhouses. 
During  the  reign  of  Kalakaua  governnent  money  was  diverted  to 
other  purposes.  But  a  great  many  schoolhouses  were  built,  imx)rove- 
ments  made,  and  at  present  schoolhouses  are  pretty  well  provided. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  comfortable  schoolhouses! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Furnished  with  proper  furniture  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  By  American  methods;  furniture  imported 
by  the  United  States  or  made  there  in  accordance,  I  might  say,  with 
the  Hawaiian  school  system.  They  received  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  school  age  there  according  to  lawf 

Mr.  Alexander.  Seven  to  fourteen. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  part  of  that  system  that  all  the  young  popu- 
lation that  are  able  to  go  to  school,  physically  qualified  for  being 
taught,  shall  attend  the  school f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Very  nearly.  There  has  been  a  want  of  school 
accommodation  in  some  school  districts,  and  we  could  not  compel  them 
until  we  had  schoolhouses  enough.  At  the  present  time  we  have  pretty 
nearly  caught  up. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  might  be  said  that  the  native  youth  of 
Hawaii  are  universally  under  i)rocess  of  education? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Very  nearly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Portuguese  send 
their  children  to  those  schools? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  they  are  obliged  to,  except  where,  they 
attend  a  private  school.  There  are  about  eleven  thousand  children 
there  in  schools  and  three  thousand  of  these  are  in  the  private  schools 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese  have  not  many  children ;  a  great  majority; 
of  them  are  adult  males. 

Mr.  Chairman.  But  the  Chinese  and  Jai)anese  are  subject  to  this 
compulsory  education  the  same  as  the  Hawaiian  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.    The  Chinese  have  a  few  Chinese  schools. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  what  funds  are  these  schools  sustained? 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  the  first  plaee  there  is  a  poll  tax  devoted  to  it, 
school  tax;  and  the  school  tax  of  each  district  has  to  be  expended  in 
that  district.  The  school  tax  is  kept  separate,  and  can  not  be  touched 
for  any  other  purpose.  Even  thi'ough  Kalakaua's  reipi  that  was  kept 
separate.  This  is  not  enough,  and  the  Legislature  has  to  ai)propriate 
largely  to  supplement  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  about  the  annual  expenditure  for  school 
purposes  in  Hawaii — I  mean  Governmental  expenditure? 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  is  very  diflicult  to  say,  the  way  the  accounts 
have  been  kept.    There  is  a  school  tax,  and  then  there  is  a  large  amount 
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of  money  ont  at  interest  which  belongs  to  the  board  of  educdtion. 
And  ill  the  third  place  th^e  is  an  appropriation  by  the  Legislature. 
They  appropriate  by  the  Legislature  $190,000  for  school  purposes  for 
the  biennial  period.    That  is  less  than  they  generally  appropriate. 

Senator  Geay.  Was  that  out  of  the  general  fund! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  besides  the  school  tax.  I  think  you  could 
add  $100,000  more  from  other  sources. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  $290,000  for  the  biennial  period! 

Expenditures  for  education  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  the  Bieniiial 
period  1890-1892 : 

Appro])riations  for  Government  schools $304, 022 

Less  unexpended 46, 663 

Expended  out  of  appropriations 257, 369 

School   tax 151, 90« 

Receipts  from  other  sources -.... 38, 662 

Total  expended  on  Government  schools 2)  447,937 

Annual  expen^liture  on  Government  schools  about 224, 000 

Annual  estimated  expenditure  on  independent  schools  about.     CO,  (KK) 

Total  expended  for  schools  per  annum 284, 000 

E.  &.  O.  E.  W.  D.  Alexandeb. 

Senator  Gray.  Appropriated  by  the  Legislature? 

Mr.  Ale  x  an  der.  Appropriated.    Then  a  number  of  smaller  amounts. 

Senator  Gray.  What  do  they  aggregate? 

Mr.  Alexander.  For  new  school  houses  there  was  appropriated 
$52,000. 

Senator  Gray.  In  addition  to  those  other  sumst 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  addition  to  that:  Industrial  and  reformatory 
school,  by  appropriation  of  1890,  812,000;  exi^enses  of  census,  $12,000, 
and  t'xi)enses  of  normal  instruction,  $2,000. 

The  OuAiKMAN.  Is  that  the  school  census! 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  census  of  the  islands  is  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  board  of  educution.     llere  is  a  list  of  the  teachers  and  salaries. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  Do  you  think  that  tlie  int<?rest  on  the  endowment  of 
the  i)ri vate  schools  wouhl  amount  to  a  sum  equal  to  that  of  the  Govern- 
njcnr  ex^xMises  which  you  have  been  quoting  here! 

.Mr.  Alexander.  No,  1  think  not. 

The  (/UAhoian.  You  could  give,  I  suppose,  a  general  idea  of  what 
was  the  expenditure  for  education  in  tliese  private  schools  and  these 
endowed  colle«resf 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  are  not  obliged  to  report  their  expenses  to 
the  Government. 

The  Chaiuman.  I  know  they  are  not;  but  I  want  your  own  estimate. 
1  want  to  ask  you  about  what  were  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Hawaii  for  all  otlier  purposes  besides  school  puri)oses.  Take 
that  same  year. 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  their  total  budget  for  the  biennial  period 
was  about  82,800,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  what  you  have  just  enumerated? 

iNIr.  Alexander.  Inilnding  everything. 

Senator  (tRAY,  Two  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
biennial  period! 
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Mr.  Alexandeb.  Biennial  period. 

Senator  Gbat.  That  would  be  $1,400,000  a  yearf 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  the  direct  tax  will  reach  about  a  million 
in  round  numbers;  then  the  customs  dues  about  the  same  in  round 
numbers. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  the  balance  is  made  oat  of  licenses,  I  suppose  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  besides  rents  of  lands,  etc. 

Senator  Orat.  You  say  about  $2,800,000  for  the  biennial  period  of 
1890  and  1891.  That  includes  school  taxes  and  all  appropriations  for 
pubUc  purposes! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Does  that  include  municipal  expenses  T 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  I  might  say  it  does  to  a  certain  extent. 

Senator  Gray.  Are  there  any  minor  districts  or  subdivisions  that 
have  the  right  of  taxation! 

Mr.  Alexander.  There  are  not. 

Senator  Gray.  The  city  of  Honolulu,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  is  governed  as  Washington  is,  by  the  General 
Government. 

Senator  Gray.  The  expenses  of  that  city  are  included  in  the  figures 
you  have  given  t 

Mr.  Ai^KXANDER.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Are  there  any  outlying  districts  of  the  Kingdom 
invested  with  the  right  of  taxation,  like  our  counties  T 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  there  is  no  municipal  organization.  The  school 
tax  and  the  road  tax  are  reserved  for  that  district  and  the  board  of 
road  commissioners. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  a  question  of  expenditure? 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  elect  their  own  road  commissioners. 

Senator  Gray.  It  all  comes  under  the  general  treasury  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  governor  of  all  the  islands? 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  have  abolished  that  office. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  local  councils  to  regulate  anything  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  No.  The  duties  that  formerly  belonged  to  the 
governor  are  divided  between  the  sherilfs  and  tax  collectors.  The 
main  duty  of  the  goveinor  was  to  collect  taxes.  He  was  a  represent- 
ative of  tlie  King,  a  politician  and  wire-puller — managed  elections. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  is  a  rather  centralized  government. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
general  population  of  Hawaii  are  supplied  with  clothing;  whetlu  r  they 
are  now  comfortably  and  decently  cladt 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  are  generaUy  decently  clad.  The  climate 
does  not  require  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  use  much  woolen  goods  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  No.  The  population  is  generally  near  the  level  ot 
the  sea,  the  lowlands.    The  upland  is  not  inhabited  much. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  do  not  have  much  occasion  to  use  woolen 
goods t 

Mr.  Alexander.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Cotton  is  the  chief  article  for  wearing  apparel  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  among  the  lower  classes. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  rule  are  the  people  well  supplied  with  clothing! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  There  is  no  suli'ering  from  cold  in  that 
country. 
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The  Chairman.  No  suffering  for  want  of  proper  clothing f 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  No;  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  snffers  for  want 
of  food. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  the  food  supply  of 
the  islands  is  sufficient  for  the  population. 

Mr.  A1.EXANDEB.  Yes.  One  thing  is,  we  have  no  poor  laws,  and 
the  people  take  care  of  each  other,  help  each  other  to  a  great  extent. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  poor  system  at  aU — no  system  of  pub- 
lic charity  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  King  Lunalilo  left  lands  worth  some  hundred 
thousand  doUars  which  were  devoted  to  the  founding  of  a  home  for 
indigent  Hawaiians.    That  was  near  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  la  that  home  kept  up  nowt 

Mr.  Alexander.  Kept  up  now;  but  the  natives  will  not  go  there 
if  tbey  have  any  friends  left. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  they  have  a  pride  about  itt 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  much  pride  as  it  is  to  avoid 
the  restraint.    They  like  to  be  with  their  friends  and  kinsmen. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  domestic  relations 
of  the  Kanakas  are  characterized  by  an  affectionate  regard  for  each 
other,  or  whetlier  they  are  indifferent  to  each  other. 

]\Ir.  Alexander.  I  think  they  are  very  kindly,  much  more  so  than 
the  other  races  of  the  I'acific  Ocean,  and  much  more  so  than  in  the 
olden  time. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  Government  hospitals  in  Hawaii  t 

]\lr.  Alexander.  Yes;  we  have  a  very  good  hospital  in  Honolulu. 
It  was  founded  by  Kamehanieha  IV  and  his  queen,  founded  by  sub- 
script ions  and  supplemented  by  appropriations.  It  is  a  very  credita- 
ble institution.    We  have  local  hospitals  in  the  small  towns. 

The  Chairman,  Maintained  at  Government  expenset 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  Then  we  have  a  hospital  for  lepers.  That 
is  out  on  an  island  by  itself.  They  have  a  receiving  hospital  for  sus- 
pected lepers,  where  they  are  ke])t  and  attended  until  they  become 
hopeless  cases,  and  then  they  are  sent  to  Molokai.  It  is  natually  fenced 
off  by  nature.  I  think  I  have  a  map  showing  it.  (Producing  map.) 
The  lepers'  settlement  is  that  little  tlat  peninsula  there.  Here  is  a  line 
of  precipices  two  thousand  and  more  feet  in  height. 

Senator  Gray.  Is  that  island  volcaiiict 

Mr.  Alexander.  Volcanic. 

Senator  Gray.  Are  there  any  settlements  theret 

]\lr.  Alexander.  Along  the  coast  there.  That  peninsula  is  cut  off 
by  prec'ipices. 

Senator  Gray.  Is  that  where  that  ])riest  wasf 

Mr.  Alexander.  Father  Damion?    Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  know  hinit 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Senator  (tray.  Is  their  condition  one  of  suffering  from  the  disease! 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  do  not  suffer  much;  it  is  the. nature  of  the 
disease.  The  Government  has  done  everything  it  could  for  them — ^they 
are  well  housed,  doctored,  and  well  fed. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  not  Father  Damien  die  of  itt 

Mr.  Alexander.  lie  did.  Most  of  the  old  residents  can  see  how  it 
spreads,  can  trace  its  lines.  Some  doctors  maintain  that  it  is  not 
conta<j^ious. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  can  see  how  it  was  spread  in  a 
neighborhood  t 
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Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  that  disease  known  there  in  olden  times  Y 

Mr.  Alexander.  About  1860.  It  was  unheard  of  there  until  I  went 
back  from  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  the  Chinese  brought  it  inY 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  native  name  for  it  is  "Chinese  disease.'' 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  institution  or  institutions  for  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  Y 

Mr.  Alexander.  Kot  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  we  have  an  insane 
asylum — at  the  present  time  in  a  creditable  condition,  since  the  revo- 
lution of  1887. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  penitentiary  system? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  we  have  a  principal  prison  at  Honolulu; 
then  we  have  smaller  ones  in  different  districts.  When  they  are  sen- 
tenced they  are  sent  out  to  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  Persons  sentenced  to  hard  labor  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  institutions  sustained  by  the  Government  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  By  the  last  census  the  number  of  convicts, 
the  number  of  persons  in  prison,  was  about  one-third  of  1  per  cent. 
That  includes  drunks  locked  up.  It  includes  more  than  the  regular 
convicts.    I  think  it  was  a  pretty  good  showing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  administration  of  justice  there  conducted 
with  strictness  T 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  the  best  feature  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  higher  courts  have  always  been  above  suspicion,  and  I 
think  justice  is  more  prompt  and  reliable  than  in  most  of  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  the  jury  system  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  murderers  are  hanged. 

Senator  Gray.  How  many  executions  do  you  have  a  yeart 

Mr.  Alexander.  Oh,  they  ar^  very  rare. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  have  them  as  often  as  once  a  yeart 

Mr,  Alexander.  No;  formerly  they  were  very  rare;  of  late  they  are 
more  frequent,  because  of  the  foreign  element  that  comes  in.  Striiuge 
to  say,  of  late  the  Japanese  amongst  themselves  commit  most  of  the 
murders.  The  Japanese  imported  for  labor  are  of  the  lowest  class  of 
I)eople  of  their  country,  and  the  murderers  have  been  because  of  gam- 
bling and  quarrels  about  women.  The  murders  among  natives  are  rare 
in  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  Take  your  school  attendance  and  church  attendance, 
and  the  absence  of  mendicancy  and  poorhouses 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mendicants  are  unknown;  tramps  are  unknown. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  small  percentage  of  criminals  necessary 
to  be  locked  up  in  the  penitentiary,  you  think  you  have  a  pretty  high 
state  of  civilization  in  Hawaii,  do  you  nott  Taking  it  all  together,  is 
not  that  your  opinion  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  that  lifd  and  property  are  as  safe  there  as 
in  any  place  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  people  turbulent,  or  are  they  quiet  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  are  a  rather  quiet  people.  They  were  gov- 
erned by  an  iion  hand  under  the  old  chiefs,  and  they  have  been  a<!cus- 
tomed  to  obey  law,  and  they  have  not  lost  that  respect  for  law.  They 
are  a  law-abiding  x>eo])le. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  country  in  which  every  right  is  regulated 
l>y  law,  protected  by  law,  or  intended  to  bet 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 
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The  Chaibman.  I  was  asking  you  about  the  food  supply.  Do  yom 
state  that  it  is  sufficient;  that  is,  that  the  native  production  is  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  population? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.    We  import  a  good  deal 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  mean  what  you  import;  I  mean  what  is  the 
capacity  of  the  country  for  producing  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  the  nur- 
ture and  comfort  of  manY 

Mr.  Alexander.  Nobody  there  goes  hungry.  The  resources  of  the 
country  are  only  begun  to  be  developed,  in  my  opinion. 

The  OnAiRMAN.  Do  they  have  meat  as  well  as  farinaceous  foodf 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  description  of  animals;  what  do  you  use  as 
meatt 

Mr.  Alexander.  Cattle  and  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  hogst 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  were  there  before  the  island  was  discovered; 
they  had  hogs,  fowls,  and  dogs. 

The  Chairman.  The  forests  in  Hawaii,  I  suppose,  furnish  sustenance 
for  the  hogs — fern  and  roots  Y 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  have  wild  hogs  and  hunt  them.  Some  wild 
boaris  are  pretty  dangerous.    But  most  of  the  hogs  are  fed,  kept  up. 

The  Chairman.  On  whatt 

Mr.  Alexander.  On  vegetables  and  scrapings  of  taro,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  take  a  hog  and  fatten  him  on  tarof 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  other  like  productions  of  the  forests  theret 

IVIr.  Alexander.  Certainly 

Tlie  Chairman.  Wild  roots,  bulbs,  arrowroot.    Do  they  eat  that! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.    But  the  arrowroot  is  too  expensive. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  that.  If  the  hog  finds  it  in  the  woods, 
would  he  eat  it? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Oh  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  cattle  grazed? 

^Ir.  Alexander.  On  the  lands  that  are  not  so  rich — ^the  interior 
lands,  generally. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  have  fine,  choice  stock  theret 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  we  have  imported  a  great  many  from  Aus- 
tralia and  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  grazing  for  themt  * 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  grazing  has  been  overdone  by  cattle,  and 
mueh  of  it  ought  to  be  cultivated,  and  will  be. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  grazing  produce  good  beef  and  milkt 

Mr,  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  poultry — is  that  an  important  element  in 
human  sux)port  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Well,  they  had  poultry  in  the  islands  before  they 
were  discovered. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  poultry  in  any  abundance t 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  so — about  as  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  grains  do  they  raise  in  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Hice  the  principal  grain. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  Hawaiians  feed  their  poultiy  on  ricet 

Mr.  Alexander.  Sometimes  rice  and  maize,  Indian  corn. 

Senator  (iRAY.  Do  they  raise  good  cropst 

Mr.  Alexander.  Beginning  to.    All  those  things  were  neglected 
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through  the  sngar  oraze.  When  sugar  was  paying  so  well  they  neg- 
lected raising  these  other  tilings. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  they  sustain  the 
population  of  the  country  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  ComY  I  know  a  district  where  a  good  deal  of 
land  has  been  cut  up  under  the  homestead  laws  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years  and  where  they  have  raised  a  good  deal  of  com.  It  is  the 
district  of  Kula.    It  is  interesting  to  see  it. 

The  Ohatbman.  Good  com  crops  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  We  can  raise  wheat.  In  one  district  we 
have  produced  25,000  bushels  in  a  year.  But  they  found  out  they  could 
raise  wheat  in  California,  and  they  changed  the  production  in  the 
other  direction.    We  now  import  our  flour. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  import  your  wheat  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  for  our  poultry.  All  our  oats  we  could  raise. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  sweet  potatoes  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  always  had  potatoes.  The  natives  live  on 
them  to  some  extent  in  some  districts. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  valuable  crop  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  is  part  of  the  crops,  part  of  the  food  of  the 
country.    They  do  not  exi)ort  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  capacity.  You  could  make 
enough  Irish  potatoes  on  the  ground  if  you  had  a  market  for  themf 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  peas  and  beans  Y 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  have  a  good  crop  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  natives  like  themY 

Mr.  Alexander  The  natives  do  not  consume  any  of  them;  mostly 
foreigners  raise  them. 

The  Chairman.  Sugar  cane  is  a  native  growth  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  natives  different  methods  of  their  own  of 
manufacturing  different  articles  of  diet  out  of  the  sugar  caneT 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  never  manufacture  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  sugar — syrups.  Do  they  make  them 
themselves  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  make  any  quantity  they  desired,  could 
they  not  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  could. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  capability  of  the  country  is  great  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  canet 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  it  surpasses  any  other  country  in  the  worid. 
I  would  not  dare  to  say  how  much  they  raise  to  the  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  come  to  taio,  as  you  call  it.  That  is  a  suc- 
culent roott 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  dimensions  do^s  it  grow — the  average  taro 
bulb  or  root? 

Mr.  Alexander.  From  2  to  5  pounds,  we  call  them;  sometimes 
more. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  they  grow  before  maturing? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Over  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  season  of  the  year  at  which  you  have 
to  plant  taro  T 

Mr.  Alexander.  Any  season,  I  think. 
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The  Chairman.  A  continuoas  crop;  so  that  when  a  man  takes  ap  a 
tare  root  he  can  put  another  in  its  placet 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  It  is  said  that  taro  will  support  more  per- 
sons  to  the  acre  than  any  other  article  of  food. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  nutritious! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Very  nutritious. 

Senator  Gray.  Palatablet 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  very. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  subject  to  any  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to 
vegetables? 

Mr.  Alexander.  !N'ot  till  lately.  In  the  northernmost  island,  the 
Kauai,  there  is  something  blighting  it,  and  we  are  studjring  it  to  And 
out  what  blights  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  a  steady,  reliable  crop  for  human  saste> 
nance? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  natives  fond  of  it? 

Mr.  Alexander.  That  is  their  staff  of  life.  When  they  say  food 
they  mean  taro. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  it  in  abundance? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  No  dearth  of  it,  no  shortness? 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  olden  times  they  had  periodical  local  &mines. 

The  Chairman.  Since  you  have  been  on  the  islauds? 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  have  cultivated  it  more  regularly  of  late. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Have  they  had  any  of  those  famine  periods  there 
since  you  were  bom? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  I  remember  in  olden  times  they  had  periods 
when  taro  was  scarce. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  there  any  suffering  during  that  period? 

^Ir.  Alexander.  Yes.  They  were  improvident;  they  would  over- 
produce sometimes  and  neglect  to  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  first  crop  in  importance? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Eice  is  planted  for  export? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  for  home  consumption  and  about  ten  millions 
of  pounds  a  year  to  export. 

Tlie  Chairman.  At  what  elevation  is  that  grown? 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  is  generally  grown  near  the  sea.  It  is  an  irri- 
gated crop,  especially  on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  where  we  have  artesian 
wells. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  supply  of  wells  on  that  island? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  numerous? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  there  may  be  nearly  a  hundred  by  this 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  artesian  wells  flowing  wells  in  other 
parts  of  the  islands? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  yet.  They  have  not  made  a  success  of  the 
artesian  wells  in  any  other  island. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  trying  to  do  it,  but  they  have  not 
done  it? 

]\lr.  Alexander.  Yes,  in  that  island  they  have  a  head  of  20  to  40 
feet  above  sea  level. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  fresh  water? 
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Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  The  rice  crop^I  suppose,  is  worth  at  oat  a 
half  million  dollars  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  rice  crop  were  all  coDSumttd  in 
Hawaii,  would  that  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  country  t 

Mr.  ALEXA.NDBB.  It  would. 

The  Chairman.  Now  about  fruits.  I  believe  you  mentioned  tiopical 
fruits  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  orange  does  very  well  there  and  the  banana. 
We  exi>ort  a  good  many  of  the  latter.  The  pineapple  we  export;  in 
factj  the  business  is  just  commenced  of  raising  them.  Our  chief  mar- 
kets would  be  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  guavaY 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.    It  grows  wild. 

The  Chairman.  Lemons  and  limes  Y 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  CocoanutsY 

Mr.  Alexander.  To  a  certain  ext-ent. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  capable  of  being  grown  there  to  any  ex- 
tent t 

Mr.  Alexander.  On  a  great  part  of  the  coast,  the  sandy  part  of 
the  coast,  they  might  plant  cocoanut  trees. 

The  Chairman.  Do  cocoanut  tree«  prosper  there  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  But  we  are  pretty  near  the  northern  limit 
of  the  cocoanut.    They  do  not  do  as  well  there  as  near  the  equator. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  raise  grapes  Y 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Hawaii  a  good  grape  country  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Equal  to  CaUfomiaY 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  not.  Coffee  would  be  one  of  our  most 
important  crops.    The  coffee  is  of  a  good  quality. 

Senator  Frye.  Mr.  Spalding,  who  appeared  before  the  committee, 
was  asked  by  me  about  the  coffee  crop,  and  he  suggested  that  it  was 
doubtful  about  raising  coffee  successfiilly,  because  there  was  a  blight 
on  the  trees  there. 

Mr.  Alexander.  There  was  a  blight  on  them  in  the  fifties,  and  the 
people  were  discouraged ;  but  it  seems  now  to  have  nearly  disappeared, 
and  it  depends  on  good  judgment  in  cultivation.  We  are  not  afraid  of 
it.  We  never  had  the  blight  that  they  had  in  Ceylon,  nothing  like 
that;  our  blight  is  of  a  different  character. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  insect,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Alexander.  Of  a  vegetable  nature,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Parasitic? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  In  Ceylon  it  was  very  deadly.  We  have 
made  strict  laws  about  bringing  in  plants,  to  prevent  more  blights. 
The  coft'ee  interest  has  now  taken  quite  a  start  in  Hawaii. 

Senator  Frye.  And  in  your  opinicm  it  will  prove  very  successful  T 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Goverinnent  of  Hawaii  take  care  of  the 
production  of  huinau  food  by  protective  lawst 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  have  a  department  established,  a  bureau  of 
forestry  and  agriculture,  which  is  importing  and  experimenting  with 
plants,  supplying  them  to  farmers,  eta. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  Government  farms  for  raising  those! 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  have  experimental  gardens  neai  Honolulu* 
in  fact,  we  are  just  beginning. 
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The  Chaiuman.  How  abcyit  the  vines — melons  and  pumpkins  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  do  very  well  there. 

The  Chairman.  Ordinary  garden  ve^retablest 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  all  succeed  there.  The  Chinese  monopolize 
the  market  gardens,  around  Honolulu,  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  succeed  in  making  crops  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  they  succeed.  With  regard  to  the  pumpkins 
and  melons,  they  are  cultivated  by  natives  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  Chairman.  And  tobacco  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  And  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  itt 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  grows  there  very  rank,  and  the  quality  is  very 
strong?;  generally  supposed  that  it  might  be  good  tobacco  if  properly 
cured  aud  treated. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  raising  of  tobacco  made  a  regular  industry 
in  any  part  of  the  islands? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  but  does  not  amount  to  much  for  export. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  amount  to  enough  to  indicate  that  it  is  a 
tobacco  country  T 

]\Ir.  Alexander.  Yes.  The  Government  proposes  to  institute  ex- 
periments to  see  whether  it  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  seed.  The 
Government  at  one  time  offered  a  reward  for  a  proper  method  of  curing 
tobacco  to  take  out  those  strong,  offensive  qualities. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  railroad  have  you  in  Hawaii f 

Mr.  Alexander.  1  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  the  figures.  We 
have  17  miles  of  railroad  in  Oahu;  have  one  on  Maui,  15  miles;  we 
have  one  in  North  Hawaii,  something  over  20  miles,  and  others  pro- 
j  eeted,  besides  tramways. 

Tlie  Chair^ian.  You  mean  horse  railways  t 

]\lr.  Alexander.  Yes;  we  have  them  in  all  the  plantations  and 
street  tramways  in  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  Street  tramways  on  all  the  plantations,  you  say! 

]Mr.  Alexander.  Yes — mule  tracks.  And  some  of  the  plantations 
have  them  to  (connect  them  with  the  harbor,  the  landing. 

Tlie  Chairman.  So  that  your  system  is  just  being  projected! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  telegraph  communication  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ishind? 

Mr.  ^Vlexander.  Each  ])riucipal  island  has  a  system  of  telephone 
runiiin]^  around  it;  but  no  interislaud  communication,  across  channels. 

The  Chairman.  Xo  cable  between  the  islands? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  yet. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  method  of  communication  between  the 
ishindst 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  liave  twenty — twenty-two  steamers,  I  think, 
and  more  tlian  that  number  of  sailing  vessels. 

The  (.-H AIRMAN.  Do  the  natives  go  from  island  to  island  in  their 
canoes? 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  olden  times  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  Wouhl  those  canoes  be  paddled  or  under  sailt 

Mf.  Alexander.  Both,  in  olden  times. 

The  Chairman:  The  Ilawaiians  were  sailors? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Sailors.  Sometimes  they  went  out  of  sight  of 
land  and  steered  by  the  stars. 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  were  navigators,  then! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Naturally. 
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The  Ohaibman.  Before  they  knew  anything  of  the  use  of  the  com- 
pass Y 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  They  have  traditions  of  voyages  to  other  groups. 
No  doubt  they  made  them^  but  they  have  not  made  them  for  several 
hundred  years. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  would  make  those  voyages  out  of  sight  of 
land,  and  steer  by  the  stars  Y 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  By  the  stars. 

The  Chaibman.  And  without  the  aid  of  the  compass  f 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  spoken  about  the  people  being  fond  of 
water  and  fond  of  aquatic  pursuits.  Is  that  a  characteristic  of  the 
islanders  Y 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  Yes;  acharacteristicof  the  Polynesians  generally. 
They  live  around  the  fringes  of  the  islands^  and  are  seamen.  They 
make  the  best  boatmen  in  the  world. 

The  Chaibman.  Good  swimmers  f 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  Universally  so. 

The  Chaibman.  Women  and  children  f 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  All  good  swimmers. 

The  Chaibman.  All  good  swimmers,  and  begin  very  young.  It  is 
really  taught  as  a  part  of  their  physical  education  Y 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  1  should  say  so.  They  perform  some  extraordi- 
nary feats  in  the  water,  swimming  and  diving. 

The  Chaibman.  They  are  divers  alsoY 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  Yes;  formerly,  in  early  timeSi  a  great  many  of 
them  went  away,  left  the  countiy  as  sailors. 

The  Chaibman.  Went  away  in  ships Y 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  In  the  ^^s  it  was  referred  to  as  a  serious  evil  that 
80  many  of  the  young  men  were  sailors — ^never  came  back;  and  they 
passed  a  law  in  1850  restricting  young  men  from  leaving  the  country 
without  permission  of  the  Government. 

The  Chaibman.  1  suppose  if  these  islands  belonged  to  the  United 
States  we  might  look  to  the  native  islanders  as  a  large  source  of  supply 
for  seamen,  could  we  notY 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  They  would  make  good  seamen. 

The  Chaibman.  They  are  fond  of  itY 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  We,  as  their  friends,  would  prefer  to  see  them  in 
agriculture  in  the  country.  At  the  present  time  very  few  of  them  are 
sailors. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  population  and  the  capacity 
of  those  people  to  supply  such  a  want  as  that. 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  Yes,  they  are  well  adapted  to  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Well  adapted  to  supplying  the  commercial  marine 
€ind  navy  with  sailors  Y 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  they  obedient  men  on  board  shipf 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Industrious  Y 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  they  subservient  to  discipline  without  being 
rebellious  Y 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  I  think  they  are.  They  are  not  inclined  to  be 
mutinous. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  I  take  it  to  be  your  opinion  that  a  larger  popu- 
lation than  now  exists  on  the  islands,  including  all,  could  be  sustained 
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comfortably  aod  prosperously  upon  the  native  capacity  of  the  aoQ  to 
produce  articles  of  human  food! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  probably  five  times  the  present  popnlatkuL 
There  are  some  districts  nearly  uninhabited. 

The  Chaibman.  And  still  leave  a  fair  margin  for  exi)ortationt 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  exchange  to  get  goods  of  other  countries  theref 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  wherever  we  go  we  find  abandoned  taro 
patches  and  abandoned  water  courses  overgrown  with  forests,  at  the 
same  time  showing  that  there  was  a  dense  population  there  hundreds 
of  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask  you  about  the  gen- 
eral character  of  that  country.  I  wish  now  to  come  to  the  political 
side. 

Senator  Frye.  If  you  will  allow  me,  right  there,  I  want  to  ask  a 
question.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  history  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  writ- 
ten for  educational  purposes  in  the  islands,  a  book  of  340  pivges.  Are 
you  the  author  of  this  bookf 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  I  am  the  author. 

Senator  Frye.  Written  at  the  request  of  the  board  .of  education  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  And  is  it  to  be  used  in  the  schools! 

]Mr.  Alexander.  It  is  used  in  the  schools. 

Senator  Frye.  Are  you  the  anther  of  any  other  book  there — ^geogra- 
phy? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  was  the  author  of  a  grammar  of  the  Hawaiian 
language  and  of  a  good  many  pamphlets  and  separate  papers. 

Senator  Frye.  I  see  here  ^at  you  purpose  writing  certain  other 
books.    H  ave  you  written  any  of  them  T 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  have  not  completed  any  of  them. 

Senator  Frye.  You  had  a  good  many  conversations  with  Mr.  Bloonti 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Alexander.  1  did. 

Senator  Frye.  They  were  not  taken  down  by  a  stenographer  at  the 
time  ? 

]\lr.  Alexander.  No;  they  were  informal. 

Senator  Frye.  But  you  gave  Mr.  Blount  a  prepared,  a  written  paper 
of  the  history  of  the  incompleted  annexation  treaty  of  1854,  a  history 
of  the  general  causes  that  led  to  the  revolution — a  political  history  of 
Kalakaua's  reign  until  1888 1 

IVlr.  Alexander.  Yes;  and  those  have  been  printed. 

Senator  Frye.  Ilave  you  read  them  since  they  have  been  printedf 

'My,  Alexandi:r.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  They  are  printed  correctly,  are  theyt 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  Did  you  also  prepare  a  constitutional  history  of  that 
country  since  the  be<j:inning  of  the  century  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.    That  has  not  been  published  yet. 

Senator  Frye.  Did  you  give  that  to  Mr.  Blountt 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  gave  him  a  copy. 

Senator  Frye.  lias  that  been  printed  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Xo. 

Senator  Frye.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  constitutional  history! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  have  the  original  draft. 

Senator  Frye.  And  will  you  furnish  the  committee  that  history! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  wilL 
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The  Ghaibman.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  repeat  anything: 
that  you  have  stated  in  that  history  to  Mr.  Blount.  You  have  furnished 
me  heretofore  a  paper  that  I  must  acknowledge  I  have  not  read.  It  is 
a  continuation  of  the  sketch  of  recent  Hawaiian  politics,  and  treats  of 
various  things.  I  will  read  that  in  your  hearing,  and  see  if  you  are 
prepared  to  depose  to  it  as  being  correct. 

[The  preceding  namtlTe  it  pnblislied  in  CoL  Blount's  report,  part  rv,  pp. 

Continuation  of  the  Sketch  of  Eeobnt  Hawaiian  Politics. 

THE  BOYAL.  VETO. 

"  This  preceding  narrative  ended  with  the  revolution  of  1887,  which 
was  expected  to  put  an  end  to  personal  rule  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
by  making  the  ministry  responsible  only  to  the  people  through  the 
legislature,  by  taking  the  power  of  appointing  the  Upper  House  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Sovereign,  and  by  making  officeholders  ineligible  to 
the  legislature. 

^^  The  remaining  three  and  a  half  years  of  Kalakaua's  reign  teemed 
with  intrigues  and  conspiracies  to  restore  autocratic  rule. 

^^The  reform  party,  as  has  been  stated,  gained  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  seats  in  the  legislature  of  1887,  and  had  full  control  of  the 
government  until  the  legislative  session  of  1890. 

^^  During  the  session  of  1887  a  contest  arose  between  the  King  and 
the  legislature  in  regard  to  the  veto  power,  which  at  one  time  threat- 
ened the  public  peace.  The  question  whether  by  the  terms  of  the  new 
constitution  the  King  could  exercise  a  personal  vote  against  the  advice 
of  his  ministers  or  not  was  finally  decided  by  the  supreme  court  in 
favor  of  the  Crown,  Judge  Dole  dissenting.'' 

He  is  the  present  president  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  "  During  the  following  session  of  1888  the  King 
vetoed  a  number  of  bills  which  were  all  passed  over  his  veto,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  with  the  exception  of  a  bill  to  encourage  coiiee  planting. 

"  CONSPIRACIES. 

**  The  King's  sister,  the  then  Princess  Liliuokalani,  on  her  return  from 
England,  had  charged  her  brother  with  cowardice  for  signing  the  con- 
stitution of  1887,  and  was  known  to  be  in  favor  of  the  old  despotic 
system  of  governmeut." 

That  was  the  constitution  under  which  Liliuokalani  took  her  present 
attitude,  or  recent  attitude  as  Queen  of  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Alexander.    Yes. 

The  Chairman.  "Two  Hawaiian  youths,  R.  W.  Wilcox  and  Eobert 
Boyd,  whom  Moreno  had  placed  in  military  schools  of  Italy,  as  before 
stated,  had  been  recaUed  towards  the  end  of  1887.  They  had  been  led 
to  expect  high  positions  from  the  Gibson  government,  and  their  disap- 
pointment was  extreme.  Hence  they  were  easily  induced  to  lead  a 
conspiracy  which  had  for  its  object  the  abrogation  of  the  constitution 
of  1887,  and  the  restortation  of  the  old  regime.  They  endeavored  to 
form  a  secret  league,  and  held  public  meetings  to  inflame  the  native 
mind,  but  without  much  success.  It  is  said  that  the  royal  guards  were 
won  over,  and  that  the  three  chief  conspirators,  R.  W.  Wilcox.  C.  B. 
Wilson,  and  Sam  Nowlien,  demanded  the  King's  abdication  in  favor  of 
Liliuokalani.    Several  members  of  their  league,  however,  turned  inform- 
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ers,  and  a  mass  of  sworn  evidence  was  collected,  but  neveir  used 
against  them.  The  leader,  Eobert  Wilcox,  was  allowed  to  go  to  Call- 
lor  Ilia,  where  he  remained  about  a  year,  biding  his  time." 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  story  was  that  those  conspirators  cornered 
the  King  in  a  room  in  the  tower  of  the  palace  and  tried  to  compel  him 
to  abdicate  then  and  there,  and  Thurston,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Cabinet,  stopped  it. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  you  speak  of  stories,  or  do  you  speak  of  the 
current  belief  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  regard  to  that  Mr.  Thurston  gave  me  more 
especial  evidence.  He  had  the  conspirators  examined  one  by  one,  took 
down  their  statements,  and  he  has  them  locked  up. 

The  Ghaibman.  In  what  capacity  was  he  acting  at  the  timet 

Mr.  Alexander.  He  was  minister  of  the  interior,  and  virtually 
premier;  leading  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  Chairman.  Of  Kalakaua's  Cabinetf 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  about  the  beginning  of  18d8. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  take  up  the  insurrection  of  1889  f 

^^  Meanwhile  a  secret  organization  was  being  formed  throughout  the 
islands,  and  when  some  progress  has  been  made,  Mr.  Wilcox  returned 
to  Honolulu  in  April,  1889,  formed  a  rifle  club,  and  began  to  prepare 
for  another  revolution." 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  object  was  to  make  him  abdicate  in  £ftvor  of 
the  Princess  Liliuokalani. 

The  Chairman.  ^^  The  meetings  of  the  league  were  held  in  a  house 
belonging  to  the  Princess  Liliuokalani. 

'^  At  the  subsequent  trial  it  was  proved  by  the  defense,  that  the  King 
had  latterly  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  conspirators^  whose 
object  was  to  restore  his  autocratic  power." 

Where  wsis  the  trial  heldt 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  her  room. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  a  judicial  investigation  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  court  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  supreme  court.  I  think  I  speak  of  that  after- 
ward. 

The  Chairman.  '*  Before  light,  on  the  morning  of  July  30, 1889, 
Robert  Wilcox  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  armed  followers,  occu- 
pied the  Government  buildings  aud  the  palace  yard.  No  declaration 
of  any  kind  was  made,  as  they  expected  the  King,  who  was  at  the  sea* 
side,  to  come  up  and  proclaim  the  old  constitution  of  1864." 

Senator  Gray.  Is  that  the  same  Wilcox  who  was  in  the  cabinetf 

Mr.  Alexander.  No;  that  was  a  white  man;  this  was  a  half  white, 
who  was  sent  to  Europe  to  be  educated — sent  to  school.  He  went  to 
Italy  and  became  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  artillery. 

The  Chairman.  What  relation  is  he  to  the  Wilcox  who  was  in  the 
cabinet! 

Mr.  Alexander.  No  relation.  His  father  was  a  white  man  and  his 
mother  was  a  native. 

The  Chairman.  "  The  household  troops  in  the  barracks  remained 
neutral,  and  the  palace  was  held  against  the  insurgents  by  Bobert 
Parker,  with  30  men,  by  the  King's  orders." 

Is  that  the  same  Parker  who  was  in  the  cabinet! 

Mr.  Alexander.  A  brother  of  his. 
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The  Ohaibman.  ^^  The  King,  who  distrusted  the  conspirators^  had 
retired  to  his  boathonse  in  the  harbor  to  await  results." 

The  harbor  of  Honolulu  f 

Mr.  Alexandbb.  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  "The  volunteer  riflemen  promptly  turned  out,  and 
many  of  the  citizens  took  up  arms  for  the  Government.^ 

I  will  ask  you  whether  amongst  those  citizens  there  was  the  mis- 
sionary party  t 

Mr.  aLexandeb.  Some  of  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  go  into  the  company  f 

Mr.  ALEXANDEB.  Two  of  my  sons  were  members  of  the  rifle  com- 
pany.   I  went  down  to  the  station  house  and  oflFercui  my  services. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  was  in  support  of  the  Kalakaua  GovernmentY 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  It  was  Eiilakaua's  Government  putting  down  the 
rebellion  against  him,  although  it  was  believed  the  King  connived  at 
it.  You  see  the  conspiracy  was  planned  in  Liliuokalani's  house,  one 
of  her  houses,  and  before  daylight  in  the  morning  they  started  from 
her  house.    Nobody  has  any  doubt  that  she  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  And  her  purpose  was  to  dethrone  EiilakauaY 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  It  was  thought  later  that  they  came  to  an  under- 
standing; they  were  not  strong  enough  to  carry  that  out. 

Senator  Gbay.  What  year  was  thatY 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  July  30, 1889.  Kalakaua  acted  in  such  a  way  that^ 
whichever  way  the  affair  went,  whether  success  or  failure,  he  would  be 
safe.  If  they  had  succeeded  he  would  have  gone  up  and  proclaimed  the 
old  constitution;  as  they  failed,  he  denied  that  he  was  connected  with 
the  movement. 

The  Chaibman.  "  At  the  request  of  the  United  States  minister,  Mr. 
Mernll,  a  body  of  marines  was  landed,  and  marched  up  to  the  legation, 
where  they  remained  during  the  day." 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  The  legation  was  on  the  hotel  premises,  quite  near 
io  the  palace. 

The  Chaibman.  <<  This  had  a  great  moral  effect.  The  insurgents 
were  surrounded  and  isolated  firom  the  populace  outside." 

Where  were  the  insurgents  assembled? 

Mr.  Alexandeb.    In  the  palace  yard.    The  rifles  formed  a  cordon. 

The  Chaibman.    Full-armed  t 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  Yes;  they  established  patrols  before  daylight. 

The  Chaibman.  The  military  of  the  two  parties  were  in  hostile  array  t 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  The  insurgents  went  to  the  barracks,  got  cannon 
and  ammunition,  and  the  troops  in  the  barracks  were  ordered  by  the 
Queen  to  remain  neutral.  But  they  allowed  tlie  insurgents  to  go  there 
and  help  themselves  to  ammunition  and  cannon.  There  was  a  duel 
took  place  between  our  artillerymen  and  the  cavalry. 

The  Chaibman.  "  The  ministry  drew  up  a  written  summons  to  them 
to  surrender,  which  was  served  on  them  by  Hon.  S.  M.  Damon,  but 
they  refused  to  receive  it,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  conflict  com- 
menced between  their  three  fieldpieces  and  the  sharpshooters  in  the 
Opera  House  and  other  buildings  commanding  the  palace  yard.  The 
result  was  that  their  guns  were  soon  silenced  and  they  were  driven 
into  a  wooden  building  on  the  palace  grounds,  where  they  were  be- 
sieged during  tlie  afternoon.  Towards  night  a  heavy  rifle  fire  was 
opened  upon  them  and  the  roof  of  the  building  burst  in  by  dynamite 
bombs,  which  forced  them  to  surrender." 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  About  the  dynamite.  Tlie  palace  was  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall  8  feet  high,  and  the  dynamite  bombs  were  thrown  from 
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Deliind  that  wall  by  a  base-ball  pitcher  and  between  200  and  SCO  feet 
They  fell  on  the  roof  of  the  bnilding  and  burst  it  in.  It  was  covered 
with  corrugated  iron.    They  did  not  stay  there  very  long. 

The  Chairman.    That  was  what  building! 

Mr.  Alexander.  lolani  Palace. 

The  Chairman.  <<  Unfortunately  this  was  by  no  means  a  bloodless 
affair,  as  seven  of  WUcox'  deluded  followers  were  killed  and  about  a 
dozen  wounded.  It  was  afterwards  known  thai  10,000  rounds  of  ammu- 
nitions were  loaned  from  the  IJ.  S.  S.  A(2am«  to  the  Government  forces.'' 

What  do  you  call  the  Government  forces,  the  rifles  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  attacking  party  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  And  the  attacking  party. 

The  Chairman.  '<  Wilcox  was  afterward  put  on  trial  for  treason^ 
and  was  acquitted  by  a  native  jury,  on  the  theory  that  what  tiiey  did 
was  by  and  with  the  King's  consent.^ 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  result! 

Mr.  Alexander.  There  were  three  for  conviction  and  nine  for  ac- 
quital. 

Senator  Frye.  Is  that  regarded  as  a  disagreement  of  the  jury  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  Three-fourths  of  a  jury  may  convict.  The 
jury  system  is  peculiar  there.  Foreigners  are  tried  by  a  jury  made  up 
of  foreigners,  and  natives  and  half- whites  are  tried  by  a  native  jury. 

The  Chairman.  A  native  jury  may  be  composed  of  Kanakas  or 
half- whitest 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  In  late  years  race  pr^udices  have  influ- 
enced the  juries  to  a  great  extent. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  rule  is  that  three-fourths  of  a  jury  may 
convict  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Tlie  Ch AiRiLiN.  I  read : 

^'  He  became  a  popular  idol,  and  had  unbounded  influence  over  the 
Honolulu  natives  for  a  time.  The  Princess,  Liliuokalani,  however  de- 
serted him  and  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy.  This  unfor- 
tunate affair  was  made  the  most  of  by  demagogues  to  intensify  race 
hatred.    The  liceuse  of  the  native  press  was  almost  incredible.'' 

I  will  ask  you  whether  the  press  is  tree  in  Hawaii  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes:  free. 

The  Chairman.  Amenable  only  for  libelous  publicationsf 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  "A  project  of  anew  commercial  treaty  with  the 
United  States  was  drawn  up  in  the  fall  of  1889  by  the  ministry  in  con- 
junction with  Hon.  H.  A.  P.  Carter.  It  provided  for  free  trade  between 
the  two  countries,  the  perpetual  cession  of  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  United 
States,  and  a  guarantiee  of  the  independence  of  the  islands  by  that 
power.  By  working  on  the  King's  suspicions,  Mr.  C.  W.  Ashford,  the 
Canadian  member  of  the  cabinet,  induced  the  King  to  refuse  to  sign 
the  draft  of  the  treaty." 

Is  3Ir.  Ashford  there  nowt 

Mr.  Aij:xander.  Yes.  He  is  a  royalist  at  present  He  took  the 
ground  that  the  King  was  not  bound,  because  the  cabinet  was  not 
unanimous.  The  rest  of  the  cabinet  invited  him  to  resign  and  he 
would  not. 

Senator  Gkay.  Was  Mr.  Ashford  in  the  cabinet! 

Mr.  Alexakdeb.  He  was  in  the  cabinet — attomey-generaL    And 
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he  got  an  opinion  of  the  sapreme  conrt  to  the  effect  that  a  majority  of 
the  cabinet  should  role.  But  they  defied  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court. 

Senator  Geay.  Who  defied  itt 

Mr.  Alexander.  That  is,  Ashford  and  the  King.  The  attorney- 
general  advised  the  King  that  that  was  an  ex  parte  decision. 

Senator  Ohat.  It  was  not  judicial  Y 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  was  not  judicial.    It  was  not  a  regular  decision. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  Mr.  Ashford  as  the  Canadian  mem- 
ber.   Is  he  a  native  of  Canada  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  naturalized  citizen  of  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  I  think  not.  But  I  think  they  had  a  way  of 
issuing  letters  patent,  to  give  a  person  the  privilege  of  a  naturalized 
citizen  without  being  thoroughly  naturalized. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  called  denizenshipt 

Mr.  Alexander.  Denizenship.  I  know  they  had  to  be  denizens 
before  they  could  practice  law. 

Senator  Gray.  Is  not  that  the  case  with  a  great  many  foreigners! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  naturalized  f 

Senator  Gray.  Yes. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Under  the  old  constitution  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  white  man  to  be  naturalized.  Under  Kalakaua's  reign  the  law 
required  five  years'  residence,  and  it  was  then  at  the  King's  £scretion; 
he  could  sign  the  naturalization  paper  or  not.  And  I  know  cases 
where  white  men  were  refused  on  political  grounds.  For  example,  Mr. 
Hitt  Wallace,  brother  of  General  William  Wallace,  his  application  was 
refdsed  because  he  was  opposed  to  Gibson  in  politics,  under  the  old 
naturalization  laws  the  applicant  did  not  abjure  his  own  nationality; 
there  were  cases  that  came  up  before  the  United  States  commissioner 
where  they  claimed  that  they  were  still  American  citizens. 

Senator  Gray.  What  I  ask  is  whether  during  the  last  few  years  it 
is  not  a  fact  that  foreigners,  Americans,  Europeans^  whatever  their 
nationality,  vote  and  exereise  the  rights  of  sufirage  without  being  nat- 
uralized Y 

Mr.  Alexander.  That  is  true  under  the  constitution  of  1887. 

The  Chairman:  ^'A  copy  of  the  treaty,  including  an  article,  can- 
celed by  the  cabinet,  which  authorized  the  landing  of  United  States 
troops  in  certain  contingencies,  was  secretly  furnished  by  the  Kiug  to 
a  native  paper  for  publication,  and  the  cry  was  raised  that  the  minis- 
try were  '  selling  the  country'  to  the  United  States. 

Owing  to  division  in  the  reform  party,  and  other  causes  mentioned 
above,  a  strong  opposition  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  re- 
form ministry  went  out  of  office  on  a  tie  vote." 

Mr.  Alexander.  That  is,  there  were  motions  brought  in  of  want  of 
confidence.  An  amendment  was  proposed  to  turn  Mr.  Ashford  out  of 
the  cabinet.  The  vote  was  taken  on  that  amendment,  and  there  was  a 
majority  of  one  for  it.  The  speaker  claimed  the  right  to  vote  and  made 
a  tie.     So  the  motion  failed. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  motion  against  Ashford  personally  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  it  was  an  amendment  to  turn  him  out  as  a 
traitor.    It  failed ;  then  the  cabinet  resigned,  and  he  was  obliged  to. 

The  Chairman.  ''As  the  parties  were  so  nearly  balanced,  a  compro- 
mise cabinet,  composed  of  conservative  men,  was  appointed  June  17, 
1890,  viz:  John  A.  C  'jnmins,  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  C.  N.  Spencer, 
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of  the  interior;  Godfrey  Brown,  of  finance;  and  A.  P.  Peterson,  atUv- 
ney- general." 

Is  that  the  same  Peterson  who  is  now  one  of  the  advisory  cooncQf 

Mr.  Alexanbeb.  No  ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  last  cabinet.  He  was 
the  only  white  man  who  voted  for  the  lottery  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  royalist  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Eoyalist. 

Senator  Gray.  You  were  all  royalists  at  that  time,  were  yon  nott 

Mr.  Alexander.  You  might  say  he  wasatory;  that  would  be  more 
corref^t. 

►Senator  Gray.  You  were  a  royalist! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  was  not  a  tory;  I  was  a  whig. 

Senator  Gray.  You  were  a  royalist T 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  I  was  a  royalist  then. 

The  Chairman.  ^^  The  King  at  first  proposed  to  the  new  premier  his 
old  project  of  a  ten-million  loan  for  naval  and  military  purposes^  bat 
met  with  no  encouragement.  He  then  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
<  A  Third  Warning  Voice,'  in  which  he  urged  the  establishment  of  a 
large  standing  army." 

That  is  the  premier  did  that! 

Mr.  Alexander.  No;  the  King. 

The  Chairman.  '^Another  project  favored  by  the  Eling  and  agitated 
by  the  royalist  papers  was  that  of  convening  a  convention,  to  be 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  to  frame  a  new  constitution,  in  which  the 
white  race  should  be  deprived  of  political  power.  With  great  diffi- 
culty and  by  the  exercise  of  much  patience  and  tact,  this  revolution- 
ary measure  was  defeated,  and  certain  amendments  were  proposed, 
lowering  the  qualilicrations  required  of  voters  for  nobles,  etc.  After  a 
stormy  session  of  live  months  the  legislature  adjourned  without  undo- 
ing the  reforms  of  1887. 

''  In  order  to  recruit  his  failing  health,  the  King  visited  California  in 
the  United  States  cruiser  Charleston  as  the  guest  of  Admiral  Brown  in 
November,  1890.  He  received  the  utmost  kindness  and  hospitality^ 
both  in  San  Francisco  and  in  southern  California.  His  health,  how- 
ever, continued  to  fail,  in  spite  of  the  best  medical  attendance,  and  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1891,  he  breathed  his  last  at  the  Palace  Hotel^ 
San  Francisco. 

<^  In  spite  of  his  grave  faults  as  a  ruler  and  as  a  man,  he  was  kind- 
]iearted  and  courteous  in  private  life,  and  there  was  sincere  mourning 
in  Honolulu  when  the  news  of  his  death  arrived  there. 

""  Grave  apprehensions  were  then  felt  at  the  accession  of  his  sister, 
Liliuokalani,  which,  however,  were  partially  relieved  by  her  promptly 
taking  the  oath  to  maintain  the  constitution  of  1887.  Notwithstand- 
ing her  reactionary  views  and  her  dubious  record,  it  was  hoped  by  many 
tliat  she  had  enough  good  sense  to  understand  her  true  interests  and 
to  abide  by  the  si)irit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  constitution.  These 
were  destined  to  be  disappointed.  Her  ideal  of  government  was  the 
same  as  that  of  her  brother,  and  her  determination  to  realize  it  brought 
on  the  last  revolution. 

"'  Her  lirst  demand  was  that  the  existing  cabinet  should  resign,  and 
leave  her  to  appoint  a  new  cabinet.  The  cabinet  claimed  that  under 
the  <f()nstituti(m  no  power  could  remove  them  but  the  Legislature.  On 
her  side  it  was  claimed  that  they  were  the  late  King's  cabinet  and 
'  died  with  the  Ejng.' 

*'  Tlie  dispute  was  referred  to  the  suj^remc  court,  which  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Queen,  Judge  McCully  dissenting.    This  gave  her  an 
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opportanity  to  make  conditions  with  her  appointees  and  to  get  control 
of  the  patronage  in  the  interest  of  her  favorites. 

<'  Her  first  and  chief  condition  with  the  incoming  ministry  was  that 
G.  B.  Wilson,  a  notorious  palace  favorite  (who  had  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  water  works  at  her  request  in  1881),  should  be 
appointed  marshal  of  the  Kingdom,  with  control  of  the  entire  police 
force  of  the  islands.  During  the  following  year  the  administration  of 
his  department  became  a  national  scandal  The  marshal  openly  asso- 
ciated on  intimate  terms  with  such  criminals  as  Gapt.  Whaley,  who 
was  one  of  the  owners  of  the  smuggling  schooner  Halcyon^  and  was 
styled  ^  £ang  of  the  opium  ring,'  and  those  Australian  fugitives  from 
justice  who  came  to  Honolulu  in  the  yacht  Beagle, 

<<  He  drew  around  him  a  gang  of  disreputable  characters,  and  the 
whole  police  force  became  more  corrupt  than  ever,  while  opium  joints, 
gambling  dens,  and  other  criminal  resorts  flourished  and  multiplied^ 
with  its  connivance.  At  the  same  time  it  was  universally  believea 
that  the  said  Wilson  exercised  as  much  influence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  as  any  member  of  the  cabinet.  To  put  an  end  to 
this  state  of  things,  was  the  chief  object  both  of  the  members  of  the 
reform  party  and  of  the  so-called  liberals  in  the  elections  of  1892. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1892  a  secret  league  was  formed,  headed  by  V.  V. 
Ashford,  B.  W.  Wilcox,  J.  E.  Bush  and  others,  for  the  purpose,  as  they 
expressed  it,  of  promoting  justice  and  equal  rights  in  the  political  gov- 
ernment of  Hawaii." 

That  is  a  quotation  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes, 

The  Ghaibman.  From  what  do  you  take  itt 

I^Ir.  Alexander.  Their  own  publications,  particularly  from  Mr. 
Ashford's.  They  published  a  paper,  and  Mr.  Ashford  published  a 
statement  in  it  in  which  he  used  those  words. 

The  Chaikman.  Used  those  words  ! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  paper  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  is  printed  in  Mr.  Blount's  report. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  same  paper  that  is  printed  in  Mr.  Blount's 
report,  the  paper  to  which  you  have  called  attention! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  it  was  given  by  Mr. 
Ashford  himself. 

The  Chairman.  "  Their  objects  included  the  removal  of  aU  property 
qualifications  for  voters,  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  and  ultimate 
union  with  the  United  States." 

At  present  how  many  of  those  men — ^Ashford,  Wilcox,  and  Bush — 
are  annexationists! 

Mr.  AlexandIsr.  Those  leaders  are  not  annexationists.  Y.  V.  Ash- 
finrd  does  still  claim  to  be  an  annexationist;  Wilcox  and  Bush,  who  were 
leaders  of  that  insurrection  in  1889,  to  restore  absent  power,  at  this  time 
are  extreme  royalists. 

Senator  Gray.  Is  Ashford  a  royalist! 

Mr.  Alexander.  He  calls  himself  a  United  States  annexationist. 

Senator  Gray.  Would  you  call  him  a  royalist! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  a  royalist  as  the  other  gentlemen  are. 

Senator  Gray.  You  did  speak  of  Ashford  as  a  royalist! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  believe  that  C.  W.  Ashford  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Queen.  C.  W.  Ashford  has  changed  sides  so  many  times  it  would  be 
hard  to  keep  run  of  him. 
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The  Ghaibman.  ^^  These  measures  were  then  advocated  in  a  nens- 
paper  published  by  J.  E.  Bush,  who  has  since  become  a  royalist." 

Mr.  Alexander.  Bush  and  Wilcox  were  against  white  suf&ag^ 
white  induence  in  the  Government,  all  the  time.  That  was  their  motive 
all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  '*It  is  said  that  the  league  numbered  over  300 
members,  mostly  natives  and  half- whites.  There  is  goo<l  evidence  that 
at  the  same  time  the  Queen's  party  were  preparing  a  despotic  consti- 
tution, similar  to  that  of  Kamehameha  Y,  except  that  it  gave  the  Sov- 
ereign the  power  of  dismissal  and  appointment  of  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  court.  At  Urst  they  endeavored  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
equal-rights  league,  both  parties  being  opposed,  for  different  reasons, 
to  the  reform  constitution  of  1887.  Their  overtures,  however,  having 
been  finally  rejected,  the  marshal  proceeded  to  arrest  the  principal 
members  of  the  league,  under  charges  of  treason  and  conspiracy.  The 
result  of  the  trials  was  that  all  were  finally  discharged,  but  the  weak- 
ness of  the  league  was  exposed  and  its  leaders  lost  much  of  their 
prestige." 

Senator  Gkay.    When  was  that  trial! 

Mr.  Alexander.  June,  I  think,  1892.  Quite  a  number  of  the  rank 
and  file,  principally  Germans,  form  part  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment's army. 

The  Chairman.  ^^  I  do  not  care  to  give  the  details  of  the  eight  months 
legislative  session  of  1892.  During  most  of  the  session,  the  liberal 
psirty,  comprising  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  above-mentioned  demo- 
cratic league,  acted  with  the  reform  party  to  break  the  power  of  the 
l)altice,  or  Wilson  party,  combined,  as  it  was,  with  the  powerful  opium 
and  lottery  rings.  Three  cabinets  in  succession  were  voted  out,  be- 
cause they  were  considered  to  represent  these  latter  elements,  and  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  nuushal." 

'^  After  a  struggle  of  foui*  months,  the  Queen  temporarily  yielded, 
and  appointed  a  cabinet  composed  of  conservative  men  of  high  char- 
acter, wlio  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  country,'' 

The  Chairman.  State  who  were  there. 

Mr.  Alexander.  George  Wilcox. 

The  Chairman.  Give  his  office. 

Mr.  Alexander.  He  was  minister  of  the  interior;  P.  O.  Jones,  min- 
ister of  finance;  Mark  Kobinson,  half-white  and  of  high  character^ 
minister  of  foreign  affairs;  and  Cecil  Brown,  an  Englishman,  attomey- 
generai. 

The  Chairman.  ''This  cabinet  distinctly  declared  its  policy  in  re- 
gard to  the  lottery  fiat  paper  money  and  other  subjects,  but  did  not 
choose  to  act  on  the  '  burning  question'  of  the  uiarshalship  while  the 
Legisiatuie  was  in  session.  Its  course  on  this  point,  and  the  fact  that 
the  radical  party  was  not  represented  in  it,  so  exasperated  the  leaders 
of  the  so-called  liberal  party  that  they  joined  hands  with  the  palace 
l)arty  and  voted  for  measures  which  they  had  denounced  on  the  floor 
ot  the  House. 

"  The  lottery  bill,  which  had  been  referred  to  a  committee  early  in 
the  session,  was  brought  ui>  and  ])assed,  to  the  surprise  and  horror  of 
the  conmiunity,  by  lavish  and  shameless  bribery,  only  one  white  man 
voting  for  it.  By  the  same  voters  an  opium  license  bill  was  passed, 
and  the  mhiistry  was  voted  out  two  days  before  the  close  of  the  session.^ 

Senator  Gray.  You  make  a  broad  statement  there.  What  was  the 
evidence  of  the  bribery  that  was  practiced? 

Mr.  ATjKXANDER.  It  was  never  brought  before  the  courts,  but  it  was 
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notorious.  There  were  four  native  members  who  stood  fast,  could 
not  be  bought  nor  browbeaten.  One  of  those  natives  said  that  they 
were  offered  $300  apiece  and  a  small  annuity  from  the  lottery  com- 
pany after  it  should  become  established.  I  think  that  was  a  thing 
universally  admitted.  One  of  the  members  most  active  in  the  suppo^ 
of  the  lottery,  Mr.  White — I  did  not  hear  him  say  it  directly — he 
boasted  that  he  went  down  there  to  the  Legislature  with  $2  in  his  pocket 
and  went  back  with  $800  and  plenty  of  clothes.  And  I  heard  of  his 
hiring  a  house  and  a  piano,  and  before  that  he  had  been  without  visi- 
ble means  of  support.  And  I  heard  of  the  Queen  sending  for  certain 
native  members  and  laboring  witii  them.  That  was  more  in  connection 
with  the  voting  out  of  the  ministiy.  Mr.  Dreier,  who  was  a  German, 
but  who  had  a  native  wife — she  labored  with  him  without  success. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  that  this  bill  was  a  surprise  to  the 
community,  do  you  mean  the  white  community,  or  native,  or  the  gen- 
eral population  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Say  rather  the  better  elements,  both  white  and 
native.  If  it  had  been  put  to  a  vote  of  the  populace  it  could  have  been 
passed.  A  special  election  was  held  in  October  for  representatives 
from  Honolulu,  and  the  lottery  men  were  elected.  That  was  the  early 
part  of  October. 

Senator  Geat.  Avowed  lottery  ment 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  shirked  the  question  as  it  was  put  them. 
Probably  the  lottery  was  the  real  issue  in  the  minds  of  the  voters.  I 
think  the  majority  of  the  populace  in  Honolulu  would  have  voted 
for  it. 

The  Chairman.  ^^The  Queen  immediately  appointed  a  cabinet,  three 
of  whom  were  rejected  members  of  former  cabinets,  and  one  the  agent 
of  the  lottery  ring  in  purchasing  legislative  votes.'' 

Who  was  he! 

Mr.  Alexander.  John  Golbum. 

Senator  Frye.  Who  were  the  ftther  three t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Colbum,  minister  of  the  interior;  Oomwell,  minis- 
ister  of  finance;  Sam  Parker,  minister  of  foreign  relations,  and  Arthur 
Peterson,  attorney-generaL 

The  Chairman.  "The  liberal  leaders  were  left  out  in  the  cold.  The 
cabinet  now  consisted  of  S.  Parker,  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  W. 
Corn  well,  minister  of  finance;  Arthur  Peterson,  attorney-general, 
and  John  Colburn,  minister  of  the  interior.  The  public  indignation 
was  intense,  but  no  revolutionary  action  was  yet  thought  of 

Do  you  mean  that  public  indignation  was  intense  among  all  classes 
of  people! 

Mr.  Alexander.  So  far  as  I  could  see  all  the  papers  had  opposed 
the  lottery  bill,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  had  passed  a  very  strong 
memorial  unanimously  and  sent  it  to  the  Queen. 

The  Chairman.  Howabout  the  masses  of  the  people;  were  they  also 
excited  about  it! 

Mr.  Alexander.  About  the  lottery  bill! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  the  lower  class  was  not  opposed  to  it. 
The  lower  class  of  the  natives  were  not  particularly  opposed  to  it,  and 
some  of  the  half  whites  said  that  the  white  men  had  made  money  and 
the  Kanakas  had  not  made  money,  and  it  was  wrong  not  to  give  them 
a  chance.  And  one  or  two  speakers  in  the  House  said  the  lottery 
*' would  make  money  plentiful  in  llonolulu." 
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The  Chaibman.  Were  these  lottery  and  opium  bills  passed  in  the 
House  before  the  change  of  the  ministry  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Before  the  change.  I  remember  Wilcox  and  Bosh 
said  they  voted  for  it  in  order  to  comi>el  the  ministry  to  step  oat. 

Senator  Fbye.  The  old  ministj*yT 

Mr.ALEXANDEB.  Yes.  Theoldministrycouldnotremaininofficeand 
execute  that  law.  However,  they  did  not  resign,  and  within  a  day  or 
two  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  was  had.  There  was  great  difficulty 
m  getting  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence;  it  required  25  votes.  At  last 
the  Queen  labored  with  different  members,  and  Berger,  a  (German  mem- 
ber, who  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  ,  having  been  assured 
that  his  father-in-law  could  have  the  naming  of  the  new  cabinet — 
although  he  had  promised  his  friends  that  he  would  not  vote  for  the 
bill — went  over  and  made  the  twenty-flth  vote.  And  Mr.  ,  who 
had  opposed  the  latter  bill,  was  won  over.  He  came  in  with  a  wreath 
of  flowers  around  his  neck,  half  drunk,  and  made  the  motion,  and  he 
and  another  native  gave  their  reasons:  ^^  How  can  we  trust  this  cab- 
inet to  carry  out  the  lottery  bill  f  How  do  we  know  that  they  will 
favor  the  change,  the  new  constitution — carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
Queen  in  regard  to  the  new  constitution  t"  I  remember  that,  because 
that  alarmed  the  people. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  that  the  first  declaration  you  heard  in  regard 
to  the  new  constitution! 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  I  had  not  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  a  coup 
Wetat.  The  constitutional  convention  had  been  talked  of  and  voted 
down  in  convention.  Then  this  speech  was  made;  that  sounded 
menacing. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  these  bills,  the  lottery  bill  and  the  opium 
bill,  signed  by  the  Queen  and  any  of  her  cabinet  before  the  change  of 
her  ministry? 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  I  think  not.  The  lottery  bill  passed  on  the  12th , 
the  ministry  was  voted  out  the  next  day,  the  following  day  the  new 
cabinet  was  formed.  I  suppose  the  volume  of  the  laws  of  18^  will 
show  which  minister  countersigned  the  bill. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  not  the  ministry  that  was  voted  out  on  the 
13tli  that  signed  the  bill! 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  No.  Some  little  time  passed,  because  I  remember 
petitions  were  carried  to  the  Queen  in  the  interim,  begging  her  not  to 
sign  it.  The  ladies  of  Honolulu  went  to  her  with  a  petition  begging 
her  not  to  sign  it.  She  received  them  cordially,  answered  their  prayers, 
I  believe,  but  she  did  not  lose  any  time  in  signing  the  bill. 

The  Chaibman.  **The  coup  cPetat^  which  was  sprung  upon  the  country 
by  the  Queen  on  the  following  day,  took  the  community  by  surprise, 
and  found  it  entirely  unprepared.^ 

Do  you  mean  by  that  the  prorogation  of  the  Legislature  and  attempt 
to  promulgate  the  new  constitution! 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  I  mean  by  that  the  promulgation  of  the  new  con- 
stitution.   That  was  a  snri)rise. 

The  Chaibman.  "Undoubtedly  the  plot  had  been  deeply  laid  long 
before,  to  be  executed  at  the  close  of  the  legislative  session." 

What  reason  have  you  for  stating  that! 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  One  reason  is  that  at  the  trial  of  Bobert  Wilcox 
and  IJush,  particularly  Wilcox,  they  brought  in  evidence  to  show  that 
Sam  Parker  had  made  overtures  to  theui  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  to 
join  with  her  to  do  Jiway  with  the  new  constitution.  They  claimed 
that  that  had  been  done  by  a  coup  cPctat  before  the  Legislature  met. 
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The  Ohaibman.  It  was  before  that  evidence  came  out,  which  in- 
formed the  people  that  there  was  an  existing  purpose  or  plot  to  dispense 
with  or  overthrow  the  constitution  of  1887. 

Mr.  Alexander.  There  was  sworn  evidence.  The  Queen,  I  pre- 
sume, denied  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  cause  of  the  public  belief  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  That  was  one  cause.  It  was  known,  came  out 
afterward,  that  the  Queen  signed  the  constitution  very  reluctantly, 
indeed. 

Senator  Frye.  The  old  constitution  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  She  said  so  in  her  statement.  She  was  taken 
by  surprise.  The  King's  dead  body  arrived,  and  she  was  called  upon 
to  sign  it.    She  did  it  very  unwillingly,  and  with  a  mental  reservation. 

Senator  Orat.  Did  she  say  ^'  with  a  mental  reservation  t" 

Mr.  Alexander.  She  did  not  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  go  on  to  say :  **  The  lottery  was  expected 
by  the  Queen  to  be  a  source  of  revenue;  to  render  her  independent  of 
loans.  It  was  also  expected  that  the  lottery  company,  being  outlaws 
in  the  United  States,  could  be  relied  upon  to  oppose  any  movement 
looking  towards  annexation.''  ^^  The  story  of  the  revolution,  which  fol- 
lowed, will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  paper." 

Have  you  a  separate  paper! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  did  not  think  there  was  in  sufficient  evidence  to 
make  a  judicial  summary  of  the  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  story  of  the  revolution  which  resulted  in 
the  present  Government! 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  is  a  very  tangled  story,  and  there  is  not  enough 
evidence  in  fi-om  both  sides  to  make  a  judicial  story. 

The  Chairman.  ^'The  pains  taken  by  the  Queen  to  destroy  all 
known  copies  of  her  proposed  constitution  show  how  much  she  dreaded 
the  effect  of  its  publication,  but  its  main  points  are  well  known." 

How  did  they  become  known! 

Mr.  Alexander.  By  statements  of  Mr.  Colbum,  Paul  Neumann, 
and  Ned  Bush,  which  do  not  entirely  agree  with  one  another. 

Senator  Erye.  Paul  Neumann  is  supposed  to  have  drafted  it;  that 
is,  it  is  so  rumored! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Who  was  Paul  Neumann! 

Mr.  Alexander.  He  was  a  German  by  birth.  I  do  not  know  his 
early  life.  He  was  a  lawyer  in  California,  a  member  of  the  legislature 
from  Sacramento.  He  ran  for  Congress  and  was  defeated — defeated  by 
his  record,  which  was  scandalous.  He  was  charged  with  doing  things 
for  which  he  should  have  been  disbarred.  Soon  after  that  he  went 
down  to  the  islands  and  became  Attorney-General  with  Gibson,  in 
1883.    He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Spreckels  man  at  tha  ttime. 

Senator  Frye.  Bright  man,  is  he  not! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Bright,  but  unscrupulous — ^a  Bohemian,  and  with 
it  a  bonhomie  which  pleases  the  people.  They  did  not  take  him  seri- 
ously He  has  done  things  which  were  condoned — things  which  would 
surprise  you.    He  is  not  taken  seriously. 

The  Chairman.  "  Its  success  would  have  reiilized  her  dream  of  re- 
establishing a  barbaric  despotism  in  the  islands,  and  it  was  to  have 
been  followed  by  a  clear  sweep  of  all  the  offices.  An  unfortunate  fea- 
ture of  the  case-is  that  the  lower  class  of  the  natives,  from  race  preju- 
dice, would  prefer  such  a  despotism  to  a  civilized  government  controlled 
by  white  men." 
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That  is  your  belief,  is  it! 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  Yes;  that  is  unfortunately  true. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  well  enough  for  yon  to  sit  down 
and  prepare  the  paper  to  which  Senator  Frye  has  referred,  stating 
your  own  personal  observations,  your  own  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
events  which  succeeded  the  prorogation  of  the  Legislature,  commencing 
with  that  date,  so  that  we  can  get  the  benefit  of  your  own  personal 
knowledge  and  observation  of  what  occurred  tJiere.  You  are  not  to 
take  up  public  opinion  or  hearsay  evidence,  what  other  i>eople  say 
about  it,  but  we  want  to  get  a  knowledge  of  exactly  what  you  saw. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Do  you  prefer  it  in  writing t 

The  Chairman.  I  would  prefer  you  to  make  it  up  deliberately,  and 
the  committee  would  not  like  to  sit  longer  to-day. 

Senator  Gray.  I  understand  the  time  has  not  arrived  at  which  the 
professor  could  give  a  clear  judicial  history  of  the  matter  after  the 
point  at  which  he  had  arrived  in  his  statement.    Is  that  sot 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  could  state  what  I  saw  and  my  means  of  knowing 
it,  which  is  only  a  small  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  want.  I  do  not  care  to  have  yon 
writ«  a  judicial  history  upon  the  whole  evidence. 

Senator  Gray.  We  want  your  evidence  as  a  witness  so  &r  as  it  goes. 
If  you  do  not  know,  do  not  say. 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  was  not  behind  the  scenes;  I  was  not  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  safety. 

Senator  Gray.  But  you  were  in  Honolulu  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.    I  saw  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Senator  Frye.  You  were  at  both  meetings! 

Mr.  Alexander.  ^Not  of  the  committee  of  safety. 

Senator  Frye.  But  both  the  mass  meetings  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mass  meetings;  yes. 

Senator  Frye.  So  that  you  can  say  what  you  saw  and  heardt 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  You  saw  the  troops,  where  they  were  located,  and 
the  difficulties  they  had  of  obtaining  a  location,  and  you  know 
whether  they  were  visible  on  the  streets  or  not! 

Senator  Gray.  Mr.  Alexander  will  be  here  after  he  makes  his  state- 
ment! 

The  Chairman.  We  propose  to  meet  to-morrow,  so  that  he  can  com- 
plete his  statement.  The  points  to  which  I  wish  particularly  to  direct 
your  attention  are  the  facts — within  your  knowledge,  of  course— which 
show  whether  or  not,  prior  to  this  prorogation  of  the  Legislature  and 
this  attempted  proclamation  of  the  abrogation  of  the  constitution  of 
1 887  and  of  different  constitutions,  there  was  any  understancUng  or  agree- 
ment, any  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Queen,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  annexing  Hawaii  to  the  United  States — ^getting  rid  of 
the  monarchy  as  an  established  form  of  government.  These  are  the 
points  to  which  I  would  like  you  to  direct  your  attention. 

Acyourned  until  to-morrow,  the  4tb  inst,  at  10  o'ctock,  a.  nu 
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POUBTH  DAT, 

Thitbsday,  Ja/iiwx/ry  4j  1894* 

The  oommittee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present:  The  Chairman  (Senator  Mobgan)  and  Senators  B^ctleb, 
Geay,  and  Fbyb, 
I  Absent:  Senator  Shebman. 

SWOEir  STATEMEHT  OF  WILLIAM  DE  WITT  ALEXAHDEBr-Oont^d. 

The  Chatbman.  I  have  a  paper  h^re  prepared  by  Pro!  Alexander. 
Suppose  I  read  it  to  the  committee,  and  the  professor  can  make  any 
corrections  he  may  desire.    It  is  as  follows: 

"personal  eecolleotions  op  the  bevolution  op  1893. 

*<In  continuation  of  my  former  narrative  of  recent  Hawaiian  politics, 
I  will  begin  with  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  14th  of  January,  1893. 

<<That  morning  the  Legislature  held  a  brief  session  (none  of  the 
white  members  being  present),  in  which  it  was  announced  that  the 
Queen  had  signed  both  the  lottery  and  opium  license  biUs." 

I  will  ask  you  right  there  whether  that  was  before  or  after  the  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  in  the  cabinet  t 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  The  second  day  after. 

The  Chatbman.  What  do  you  call  that  cabinet t 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  The  Wilcox  cabinet.  That  was  Thursday;  I  think 
this  was  Saturday;  and  it  was  after  the  formation  of  the  succeeding 
cabinet. 

The  Chatbman.  The  succeeding  cabinet  came  in  on  Friday,  and  this 
was  Saturday.    Wliat  do  you  call  the  succeeding  cabinet  t 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  The  Parker  cabinet. 

The  Chatbman.  "  The  prorogation  ceremonies  at  noon  were  generally 
boycotted  by  the  white  people,  except  a  few  tourists,  and  most  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  were  absent.  A  few  U.  S.  naval  officers  were  present, 
the  "U.  S.  S.  Boston"  having  arrived  that  forenoon  from  Lahaina.  I 
attended  the  ceremony  as  a  Government  officer,  and  because  I  regarded 
it  as  an  interesting  historical  occasion.^ 

What  office  were  you  holding! 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  Surveyor-general,  and  I  was  privy  councillor. 

The  Chaieman.  "A  native  political  society,  the  *Hui  Kalaiaina,' 
some  foity  in  number,  attended  wearing  black  broadcloth  suits  and  tall 
Bilk  hats.    I  did  not,  however,  suspect  the  object  of  their  attendance.'' 

What  was  the  purpose  of  that  politicaJ  organization! 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  It  had  been  arranged  by  the  Queen  that  they 
should  abrogate  that  constitution  and  go  through  the  form  of  asking 
her  to  proclaim  it. 

The  Chaieman.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  political  organization! 
Was  it  secret  or  open! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  should  say  it  was  open. 

Senator  Gbay.  Is  that  a  matter  of  your  own  personal  knowledge! 

Senator  Fbye.  The  professor  said  he  was  there. 

Senator  Gray.  No,  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Alexander.  No;  I  was  at  the  palace. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  that  political  society! 
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Mr.  Alexandeb.  The  ^^Hui  Kalaiaiiia."    That  is  the  native  nama. 

The  Chaieman.  What  does  it  mean  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  '^Hui,"  society,  and  ^^  Ealaiaina,^  political. 

The  On  AIRMAN.  '^  After  the  ceremony  they  followed  the  Queen  to 
the  palace,  together  with  most  of  the  native  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture." 

What  pajaced  do  you  speak  oft 

Mr.  Alexander.  lolani  palace,  right  across  the  street. 

The  Chairman.  ^'I  was  not  an  eyewitness  of  the  memorable  scenes 
which  took  place  inside  of  the  palace  that  afternoon.  Meanwhile  I 
went  down  town,  and  had  gone  into  Mr.  Waterhouse's  store,  when  I 
was  told  of  a  rumor  that  the  Queen  was  going  to  proclaim  a  new  oon- 
stitution  that  very  afternoon.  I  expressed  my  disbelief  of  it,  saying: 
^She  has  carried  the  lottery  and  opium  bills;  she  has  turned  out  an 
honest,  independent  cabinet  and  put  in  her  own  creatures:  she  has 
prorogued  the  Legislature,  and  now  has  the  game  in  her  own  nands  for 
a  year  and  a  half.    What  more  can  she  want  V 

'<  A  few  minutes  after  I  met  my  assistant,  Mr.  0.  J.  Lyons,  who  had 
just  come  from  the  Government  building,  and  who  informed  me  that  tiie 
rumor  was  true;  that  the  household  troops  were  drawn  up  in  line  from 
the  front  steps  of  the  palace  to  the  west  gate,  in  fighting  trim,  with 
their  belts  full  of  cartridges,  and  that  a  large  crowd  had  gathered  to 
hear  the  new  constitution  proclaimed.  On  my  way  up  I  noticed  that 
citizens  were  gathering  at  Hon.  W.  O.  Smith's  office.  On  arriving  at 
the  Government  building  I  was  told  that  a  conference  was  going  on 
upstairs  in  the  attorney- general's  office  between  three  members  of  the 
cabinet  and  some  of  the  leading  residents.  I  saw  Minister  Stevens 
and  Major  Wodehouse  get  into  a  carriage  at  the  east  entrance  of  the 
Government  building  and  drive  off  together.  I  was  told  that  they  had 
advised  the  cabinet  to  stand  hrm  in  opposing  the  Queen's  revolutionary 
project. 

'^I  then  went  to  my  office  and  informed  some  of  my  friends  by  tele- 
phone about  the  critical  state  of  affairs.  On  returning  to  the  Govern- 
ment building  I  found  a  crowd  of  spectators  watching  the  palace  witk 
intense  anxiety.    Civil  war  seemed  to  be  impending. 

^^  We  saw  Mr.  J.  Eichardson  and  Sam  Parker  come  over  from  the 
palace  to  confer  with  the  other  three  members  of  the  cabinet,  who  were 
said  to  be  still  in  the  attorney-general's  office.  It  was  said  that  they 
had  left  the  palace  from  fear  of  tbeii'  Uves.  Later  on  we  saw  the  four 
ministers  return  to  the  palace,  and  the  excitement  among  the  spectators 
was  increased.  After  another  long  interval,  near  4  p.  m.,  there  was 
evidently  a  movement  taking  place  in  the  palace,  and  the  soldiers,  part 
of  whom  had  stacked  their  arms,  hastily  took  up  arms  and  re-formed 
their  line.  In  a  few  minutes  we  saw  the  Hui  Kalaiaina  pour  out  of 
the  ]>alace  and  form  in  front  of  the  steps.  Then  the  Queen  attended 
by  some  ladies  in  waiting,  came  out  on  the  balcony  and  made  a  brief 
speech,  the  purport  of  which  was  repeated  to  us  by  a  native,  who  came 
out  of  the  palace  yard.  It  gave  us  a  sense  of  temporary  rehef.  BUI 
White,  the  lottery  champion,  came  out  on  the  palace  steps." 

Senator  Guay.  Do  you  state  there  what  the  native  told  you  was  the 
purport! 

Mr.  Alexander.  No.  He  told  us  that  she  had  given  way  to  the 
advice  of  her  ministers  not  to  proclaim  the  new  constitution,  but  to  go 
home  and  wait,  and  some  one  of  these  days  she  would  carry  out  theii 
wishes — that  they  (!Ould  trust  to  her. 

Senator  Gsay.  That  is  the  purport  as  it  apx)eai*ed  to  youf 
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Mr.  Alexander.  That  is  what  was  repeated  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  was  repeated  to  yout 

Mr.  Alexander.  That  is  the  substance;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  <^  And  began  an  incendiary  harangue  to  the  assembled 
crowd,  but  was  persuaded  to  desist  by  Col.  James  Boyd.   ^ 

"We  were  told  at  the  time  that  he  had  urged  the  crowd  to  lynch  the 
ministers  on  the  spot  as  traitors.  The  Hui  Kalaiaina  then  marched 
out,  carrying  a  Hawaiian  flag,  and  appearing  very  much  downcast. 

"Soon  after  this  Messrs.  Parker  andComwell  came  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment building  together,  looking  as  if  they  had  passed  through  a 
very  severe  ordeaL  As  they  entered  the  building  they  were  compli- 
mented by  several  persons  for  the  stand  which  they  had  made.  Mr. 
Thurston,  who  stood  by,  however,  said:  ^Must  we  continue  to  live  in 
this  way,  with  this  peril  hanging  over  our  heads,  uncertain  whether 
we  may  not  wake  up  any  morning  and  find  our  liberties  gone!' 

"  It  was  shortly  after  this  that  the  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at 
W.  O.  Smith's  office,  which  appointed  the  committee  of  safety,  but  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  it  at  the  time.  The  next  day,  which  was  Sunday, 
passed  off  quietly  on  the  surface,  but  we  had  intimations  that  a  revo- 
lutionary movement  was  in  progress. 

"  On  Sunday  afternoon  posters  were  out  calling  for  a  mass  meeting 
of  citizens  to  be  held  at  2  p.  m.,  the  next  day,  at  the  Armory,  on 
Beretania  street.  The  next  morning  another  call  was  issued  by  the  minis- 
try for  a  counter  mass  meeting  on  Palace  Square,  and  between  10  and 
11  a.  m.,  a  by  authority  notice  tvas  also  ;»osted  about  the  streets  'and 
sent  to  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  which  contained  an 
apology  for  the  Queen;  alleging  that  she  had  acted  on  Saturday  under 
stress  of  her  native  subjects,  and  a  promise  that  "any  changes  desired 
in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  will  be  sought  only  by  methods 
provided  in  the  constitution  itself."    This  retraction  came  too  late. 

"It  was  considered  by  many  as  a  humiliating  evidence  of  panic  on 
the  part  of  the  Queen's  Government.  Iler  conspiracies  during  her 
brother's  reign,  and  her  treacherous  course  in  regard  to  the  lottery  bill 
had  destroyed  all  confidence  in  her  word,  so  that  her  promise  produced 
but  little  change  in  the  situation. 

"As  2  o'clock  drew  near  all  business  was  suspended,  stores  were 
closed,  and  but  one  subject  was  talked  of.  I  attended  both  mass  meet- 
ings. The  meeting  at  the  Armory  comprised  probably  not  less  than 
1,500  persons,  and  the  unanimity  and  enthusiasm  shown  surpassed 
all  expectation,  as  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  has  been  pub- 
lished I  need  not  spend  time  on  them. 

"The  so  cfiUed  Maw  and  order'  meeting  on  Palace  Square  I  estimated 
at  the  time  to  number  about  500  natives.  It  was  a  tame  and  dispirited 
meeting,  the  speakers  being  under  strict  orders  to  express  themselves 
with  great  caution  and  moderation.  A  resolution  was  adopted  accepting 
the  assurance  that  the  Queen  would  not  again  seek  to  change  the  con- 
stitution by  revolutionary  means,  the  very  thing  which  no  doubt  most 
of  them  desired  her  to  do.  It  seemed  unnatural  to  hear  E.  W.  Wilcox 
and  Bill  White  exhort  the  natives  to  keep  quiet,  and  not  to  provoke 
the  *  haoles'  to  resort  to  violent  measilres. 

"About  5  p.  m.  I  happened  to  be  near  the  post  office  when  the  troops 
landed  from  the  Boston^  and  saw  them  mardi  up  Fort  street.  A  party 
of  30  or  40  marines  went  up  to  the  U.  S.  legation,  on  Nuuanu  street, 
and  a  guard  was  left  at  the  U.  S.  consulate,  while  the  main  body 
marched  up  King  street,  past  the  Government  building,  and  bivouacked 
in  Mr.  Atherton's  grounds  until  late  in  the  evening;  quarters  were 
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setMired  for  them  in  the  *Arioii  House,'  a  low  one-storj- wooden  building 
west  of  the  Music  Hall,  a  large  brick  building  which  intervenes  between 
it  and  the  palace.  In  this  connection  1  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that 
I  can  not  see  how  Arion  Hall  would  be  exposed  to  fire  in  the  event  of 
an  attack  upon  the  Government  building  from  the  direction  of  the 
palace. 

''After  the  mass  meeting  the  tension  of  feeling  was  extreme.  What 
was  chiefly  teared  was  incendiarism  during  the  foUowing  night.  To 
my  knowledge,  warnings  had  been  given  by  friendly  natives  that  prepa- 
rations were  making  to  set  houses  on  fire.  As  it  was,  two  incendiary 
lires  were  started  during  that  night.  The  knowledge  that  the  troops 
were  on  sh<ire  undoubtedly  gave  the  white  residents  a  grateful  feeling 
of  relief  and  security. 

''Here  1  will  explain  that  an  organization  of  four  rifle  companies  had 
been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  etticiency  in  1887  and  had  crushed  the 
insurrection  of  1889.  This  organization,  which  had  been  disbanded  in 
181)0,  was  now  revived,  with  some  changes  in  personnel.  It  embraced 
many  of  the  best  class  of  young  men  in  Honolulu. 

"On  Tuesday  morning  I  was  informed  of  this  fact,  and  that  Judge 
])ole  would  lead  the  movement.  It  was  rumored  that  the  crisis  would 
take  i)lace  at  4  p.  m.  The  Queen's  supporters  were  believed  to  be  panic- 
stricken  and  divided  among  themselves. 

"  I  happened  to  visit  the  main  Government  building  (Aliiolani  Hall) 
about  a  quarter  to  3  p.  m.,  when  I  found  that  the  proclamation  of  the 
Provisional  Government  was  being  read  at  the  front  entrance. 

'•  1  have  since  been  told  that  3  o'clock  was  the  time  originally  set. 
Perhaps  the  shooting  aftray  on  Fort  street  hastened  the  movement.  I 
saw  but  one  rifleman  standing  in  the  corridor.  Several  Government 
clerks  and  one  native  member  of  the  legislature  were  also  listening  to 
tlie  rending.  As  soon  as  it  was  over  the  new  councils  convened  in  the 
interior  otlice,  and  proceeded  to  business.  I  walked  over  to  my  office 
in  another  building  within  the  same  inclosure,  and  passed  Company 
A,  a  German  c<nnpany,  under  Capt.  Ziegler,  arriving  on  the  double 
quick,  in  company  order,  to  the  number  of  40  or  r>().  I  told  my  assist- 
ants in  the  ofli(re  what  had  hapiKMied,  and  directed  them  to  close  it  for 
the  day.  On  returning  to  the  other  building,  I  found  that  a  large  part 
or(-omi)any  B,  composed  of  Americans  {ind  Englishmen,  had  arrived. 
The  grounds  were  then  cleared  of  spectators,  and  guards  set  at  the 
gates,  and  less  than  half  an  hour  there  were  1(K)  riflemen  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  building,  awaiting  orders.  An  hour  later  I  estimated  that 
there  were  about  200  inesent.  The  officers  told  me  at  the  time  that 
the  United  States  nnirines  had  orders  to  remain  neutral." 

What  oflicers  did  you  s])eak  of? 

]Mr.  Alexandek. Otlicers  of  the  volunteers.  Capt.  Potter,  of  Com- 
pany H,  said  that  word  had  been  ascertained  from  Lieut.  Swinburne — 
1  think  that  was  his  name. 

The  Chairman.  '*  I  did  not  see  any  ol  them  on  the  street,  and  my 
iniinession  is  that  some  of  them  without  arms  were  in  the  veranda  of 
Arir»n  Hall." 

Mr.  Alka'ANDER.  deferring  to  the  sailors. 

Th(»  Chairman.  *' The  men  wore  expected  to  fight,  and  their  spirit 
and  conliilence  was  such  that  L  had  no  dcmbt  of  the  result." 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  should  have  been  the  volunteers.  That  should 
have  been  coriected. 

'"  Many  of  tlM»m  had  been  in  the  affair  of  1889,  and  they  also  believed 
that  nearly  all  the  foreign  connnunity  would  back  them. 
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•*  One  0.  J.  McCarthy  had  been  placed  by  Wilson  in  charj^e  of  the 
Government  building,  but  waited  there  in  vain  for  a  force  that  never 
came.  Several  thousand  cartridges  were  found  in  the  foreign  office, 
intended  for  the  defense  of  the  building. 

^^  I  can  not  speak  from  personal  observation  of  the  number  of  men 
collected  in  the  station  house  and  barracks,  but  was  told  by  eye  wit- 
nesses that  there  were  about  80  men  in  ejieh  place. 

''  For  several  hours  it  looked  to  us  as  if  a  bloody  contest,  and  perhaps 
a  siege,  would  be  necessary.  Messengers  were  coming  and  going,  but 
when  I  left  the  place  to  do  patrol  duty  in  the  eastern  suburb  it  was  not 
known  whether  Mr.  Wilson  would  surrender  or  not. 

"As  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  President  Dole's  letter  to 
Minister  Stevens,  written  in  the  afternoon  of  January  17,  in  which 
he  suggested  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  marines  with  the 
citizen  volunteers  in  maintaining  order  during  the  night,  I  will  add 
that  the  event  showed  this  request  to  have  been  wholly  unnecessaiy. 

''During  the  afternoon  several  hundred  names  of  volunteers  had  been 
registered.  These  were  organized  in  squads  and  during  the  following 
night  the  whole  district  including  the  city  was  strictly  patrolled,  as  a  pre- 
caution against  fires  or  disturbance  of  any  kind.  These  volunt<?er8 
were  on  duty  some  time  before  the  surrender  of  the  station  house  by 
Wilson  was  reported.  The  palace  was  given  up  on  the  morning  of  the 
ISth,  and  the  barraeks  that  evening." 

W.  D.  Alexander. 

" ADDENDUM. 

"  In  regard  to  the  Government  building,  Aliiolani  Hall,  I  wish  to 
say  that  it  has  always  been  considered  the  visible  seat  of  Government. 
Together  with  the  two  smaller  buildings  attached  to  it,  it  contained  all 
the  offices  of  the  departments  of  Government,  the  chambers  of  the 
supreme  court  and  the  court  records,  the  land  office  and  the  registry  of 
conveyances,  the  Government  archives,  and  the  treasury. 

*^  The  action  of  the  late  cabinet  in  abandoning  it  and  seeking  refuge 
in  the  station  house  went  far  to  show  that  they  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  maintaining  their  authority. 

"W.  D.  Alexander." 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  know  what  time  that  evening — can  you  fix 
precisely  the  time  the  barracks  were  given  up! 

Mr.  Alexander.    I  heard  that  it  was  after  dark. 

Senator  Gray.  You  do  not  know  the  hour! 

Mr.  Alexander.  No.    That  w<mld  be  in  Mr.  Soi)er's  testimony. 

Senator  Gray.  You  were  not  present  at  any  meetings  of  the  com* 
mittee  of  safety  on  the  evening  of  the  17th! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  was  not. 

Senator  Gray.  Or  of  the  advisory  councils! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  snpi)ose,  being  an  officer  of  the  old  Government, 
they  did  not  take  me  into  their  confidence. 

The  On  AIRMAN.  When  you  speak  of  yourself  as  being  one  of  the 
privy  council,  what  were  your  functions  in  that  office! 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  e^  ojjicio  a  privy  councillor,  being  sur- 
veyor-general! 

Mr,  Alexander.  No. 

Senator  Gray.  Not  necessarily  privy  councillor  because  of  your 
being  surveyor-general! 
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Mr.  AL2XANDEIL  ^0.  I  was  appointed  in  the  previous  rdm,  Kala- 
kaua's  reign.  Their  principal  functions  were  to  act  as  the  Doard  of 
pardons. 

Senator  Gbat.  You  were  a  member  of  the  board  of  pardons t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  most  of  the  other  powers  had  been  taken 
away  from  them. 

The  Chaibman.  But  as  a  privy  councillor  you  were  a  member  of  the 
Queen's  Government! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  and  as  surveyor-general. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  an  acquaintance  with  Hawaiian 
affiiirs  and  with  the  people.  I  suppose  your  acquaintance  with  Hono- 
lulu is  very  complete;  know  a  gi'eat  many  people t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  membership  in  the  school  board  would  bring 
you  in  contact  with  the  people,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  and  other  ways. 

The  Chairman.  Being  surveyor-general  and  also  a  member  of  the 
board  of  pardons 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  was  always  out  of  politics. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  never  a  member  of  the  Legislature! 

Mr.  Alexander.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Never  held  any  political  office! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  did  not;  I  rather  devoted  myself  to  science;  I 
am  also  some  what  of  an  antiquarian. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  of  or  are  you  aware  of  any  combina- 
tion amongst  any  of  the  people  of  Honolulu  or  of  the  Hawaiiai^i  country 
prior  to  the  announcement  of  this  new  constitution  by  the  Queen  to 
break  down  the  monarchy,  or  overthrow  the  constitution,  or  revolution- 
ize the  Government! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  did  not    I  do  not  think  there  was  any  existing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  such  a  movement 
as  that  couhl  have  occurred  amongst  what  is  called  the  missionary  ele- 
ment in  Hawaii  without  your  having  some  knowledge  of  it! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  should  think  not.  I  think  their  idea  was  that 
they  had  great  confidence  in  the  cabinet  appointed  at  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  expected  the  Government  to  go  on  very  smoothly  until 
l«t)4. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  any  new  movement  was  to  take  place  in 
Hawaii  at  all  it  would  be  develoijed  between  that  period  and  1894.  I 
suppokSC  that  is  your  meaning! 

i\Ir.  Alexander.  Yes;  we  did  not  know  what  kind  of  Legislature 
might  be  elected  in  1894. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  there  any  sentiment  at  all  of  a  demonstrative 
character  in  favor  of  annexation  prior  to  this  emeuto! 

Mr.  Alexander.  That  subject  had  been  discussed  for  a  good  many 
years.    It  was  considered  ultimate  destiny  in  the  future. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  there  any  demonstrative  action! 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  except  that  conspiracy,  that  organization  of 
Ashford,  Wilcox,  Bush,  and  others.  That  took  place  in  the  spring  of 
1802.  But  that  was  discountenanced  by  the  conservative  people;  the  best 
people  had  no  confidence  in  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Was  that  a  movement  for  annexation! 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  was  rather  for  a  republic.  The  leaders  were 
not  respected.     They  used  very  gross  language  about  the  Queen. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  there  any  uative  propaganda  of  annexation 
sentiment  prior  to  the  events  you  have  recited! 
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Mr.  Alexander.  I  should  say  not  any  native  propaganda.  The 
Advertiser,  a  paper  published  and  edited  there  by  a  radical  man,  was 
challenged  by  the  organ  of  the  other  side  to  define  its  position  on  the 
question.  The  editor  of  the  Advertiser  said  that  annexation  would  be 
better  for  the  country;  that  whenever  the  native  people  wished  it,  were 
ready  for  it,  he  would  favor  it. 

Senator  Gbay.  He  was  what  you  call  a  radical  annexationist  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  That  is,  more  outspoken.  Dr.  McGrew  and  others 
were  always  in  favor  of  it. 

Senator  Gbat.  But  the  general  sentiment  there  prior  to  those  events 
was  one  of  content  and  quiet  so  far  as  the  Government  under  the  cabi- 
net was  concerned! 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  genend  sentiment  was  that  so  long  as  we  could 
have  a  stable  government,  one  that  could  paddle  its  own  canoe,  they  were 
satisfied.  They  thought  their  own  interests  would  be  better  managed 
by  their  own  people,  and  the  planters  were  influenced  by  a  desire  for 
cheap  labor,  whilst  others  did  not  like  the  McKinley  tarifl*,  did  not  want 
to  come  under  it.  They  did  not  want  to  undergo  again  what  they  had 
undergone  under  Kalakaua. 

Senator  Gray.  The  state  of  feeling  was  quiescent  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  And  the  disposition  was  manifestly  one  to  be  content 
with  the  then  state  of  things! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  regard  to  this  change  in  the  form  of  government 
there,  the  revolution  was,  according  to  your  opinion,  belief,  and  judg- 
ment caused  more  by  the  passage  of  the  opium  and  the  lottery  bills,  or 
by  the  action  of  the  Queen  in  attempting  to  change  the  constitution! 

Mr.  Alexander.  More  by  the  latter. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  people  of  Hawaii  would  have  set 
on  foot  a  revolution  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  lottery  bill  or  opium  bill, 
or  both,  if  the  Queen  had  not  attempted  to  promulgate  the  new  con- 
stitution! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  not.  They  would  have  tried  to  remedy  it 
in  some  constitutional  way,  within  the  constitution. 

Senator  Butler.  You  speak  of  the  Queen  having  expressed  her 
intention  of  withdrawing  her  purpose  to  promulgate  the  new  consti- 
tution.    Did  you  not  say  that  in  your  written  statement! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  she  announced  that  on  Monday  morning. 

Senator  Gray.  Y''ou  heard  that  on  Saturday  afternoon! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Her  language  then  was  only  for  a  short  time,  only 
temporarily. 

Senator  Butler.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  announcement  by  the 
Queen  would  have  restored  order  to  this  interference  of  which  you 
speak! 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  came  rather  too  late,  and  there  was  very  little 
confidence  in  the  Queen's  word,  or  in  the  cabinet. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  people  distrusted  the  Queen  and  the  cabinet! 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  considered  it  an  extremely  weak  cabinet. 

Senator  Butler.  You  think,  then,  it  was  too  late  to  check  the  move- 
ment that  had  been  sot  on  foot! 

^Ir.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Senator  Butler.  Against  her  and  against  her  cabinet! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Senator  Butler.  You  think  the  withdrawal  of  her  purpose  or  n^ 
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traction  of  her  purpose,  withdrawal  of  the  new  constitution,  was  too 
late  to  check  thisf 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  was  at  the  first  mass  meeting  and  heai-d  the  first 
two  speeches,  and  then  went  to  the  other.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Young  who 
spoke  to  the  meeting.  IJe  said,  "Can  we  trust  hert"  and  the  cry  was 
^^Xo,"  all  over  the  hall.  It  was  the  large  skating  rink  where  the  meet- 
ing was  held. 

Senator  Gray.  Are  the  proceedings  and  speeches  of  that  meeting 
published  in  the  papers! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  you  have  it  in  a  pamphlet. 

iSenator  Gray.  In  some  document  we  have  in  print  here  there  are 
extracts,  what  purport  to  be  extracts  from  a  paper  in  Honolulu,  giving 
the  proceediugs  of  that  meeting.    Have  you  seen  them! 

^Ir.  Alexander.  I  have  seen  them;  1  presume  they  are  correct. 

Senator  Butler.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  lives  and  property  of 
American  citizens  would  have  been  put  in  jeopardy  in  the  then  state 
of  feeling  in  Honolulu  but  for  the  United  States  marines! 

]\Ir.  Alexander.  I  think  there  were  reasons  to  apprehend  that  at 
the  time. 

Senator  Butler.  You  say  there  were  reasons  to  apprehend  it! 

Mr.  Alexander.  At  the  time,  yes.  Looking  baek  on  it  now,  I  think 
probably  the  white  peo])le  would  have  been  strong  enou;i:h  to  have  pro- 
tected themselves.    But  there  was  sufficient  reason  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  apprehension  based  upon  the  fact  that 
mobs  in  favor  of  the  Crown  might  rise  in  hostile  opposition  to  the  op- 
l)Osin«T:  element,  or  was  it  based  upon  the  apprehension  that  the  tran- 
sitfJiy  coTulition  of  the  (lovernment  would  let  the  evil  characters  loose 
upon  the  connnunity — characters  disposed  to  burn  and  mob! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Katlier  the  latter.  The  city  was  paralyzed.  There 
w^as  an  interregnum  in  the  law,  in  the  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
existing  Government,  and  the  new  Government  had  not  become  organ- 
ized, and  there  were  warnings  about  incendiarism.  I  do  not  exactly 
like  to  use  names. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  of  individuals! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  A  whit«  lady  has  told  me  that  a  half-white 
lady  came  to  her  and  told  her  that  natives  were  putting  kerosene  in  bot- 
tles, and  getting  cloth,  and  explained  how  they  would  use  it  to  set 
houses  on  lire  by  wrapping  it  around  tlie  posts,  etc. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  not  the  danger  or  apprehension  of  danger  of 
which  you  speak  originate  in  the  fact  that  the  revolutionary  project  had 
already  been  set  on  foot  by  this  white  element  which  afterward  estab- 
lished a  Provisional  Government!  I  do  not  mean  that  they  were  dan- 
gerous characters,  for  I  understand  you  perfectly  that  they  were  the 
bettor  class;  but  that  their  activity  and  proclaimed  intentions  brought 
about  the  condition  of  things  which  made  the  danger. 

^Iv,  zVlexandek.  I  suppose  if  the  community  had  quietly  submitted 
on  Saturday  the  danger  would  not  have  existed. 

SiMiator  Gray.  Exactly.  That  made  the  danger,  and  that  making 
tlu»  dan<j:er  you  think  was  the  reason  for  the  presence  of  the  United 
States  trooi)s! 

The  Chairman.  When  the  resistance  becrame  a  fact,  then,  I  under- 
stand you  to  say,  the  ai)prehension8  of  danger  were  not  from  mobs 
risin«r  amonp:st  the  oi)posin;^^  political  elements  of  the  native  people  or 
others,  but  from  the  paralysis  of  authority  there,  which  encouraged 
the  licentions  classes,  the  criminal  classes,  to  exploit  their  operations 
against  private  property  and  against  liuman  Ufe! 
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Mr.  Alexandeb.  Well,  tlie  race  hatred.  Yes,  I  take  it  that  way. 
Race  liatred  inigbt  have  led  to  the  commission  of  isolated  outrages.  I 
did  not  expect  any  organized  violence  from  the  natives.  Judge  Hartwell 
expressed  fear,  and  gentlemen  like  him  might  have  told  Minister  Ste- 
vens. I  never  had  the  fear  of  natives  that  others  did;  I  thought  I 
knew  them  better. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
people  of  Hawaii.    Are  they  given  to  forming  mobsf 

M  r.  Alexander.  Not  generally.    I  have  seen  one  gi'eat  mob,  in  1874. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  political  occasion  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  when  Kalakaua  was  elected  they  mobbed 
the  court  house,  where  the  legislature  was  assembled,  broke  in  and 
clubbed  the  legislature  and  commenced  to  sack  the  building.  The 
ministry  had  warning  of  danger  taking  place,  but  they  made  light  of 
the  danger,  and  when  the  crisis  came  the  native  police  were  of  no  use. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  mob  led  by  white  people! 

Mr.  Alexander.  No;  by  the  natives. 

Tlie  Chairman.  It  was  a  mob  composed  of  Queen  Emma's  adherents? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  They  were  careful  not  to  attack  the  white 
peoi)le,  excei)t  in  one  case,  because  there  were  two  American  and  one 
Englisli  warship  in  the  harbor.  They  considered  that  it  was  amongst 
themselves.  Capt.  Belknaj)  had  been  informed  about  the  danger,  and 
80  was  the  American  minister,  and  they  were  ready.  After  a  good 
deal  of  vacillation  the  ministry  sent  the  American  minister  a  note. 
Marines  from  the  two  American  men-of  war  joined  by  a  body  of  marines 
from  the  English  man-of-war,  perhaps  200  or  more,  marched  up  and 
quelled  the  mob  very  quickly.    They  held  the  city  for  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  Did  these  soldiers  have  any  conflicts  with  the  pop- 
ulation ! 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  made  many  arrests. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  violence  used  by  the  troops? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No.  The  rioters  were  struck  with  fear;  they  ran 
out  of  the  court-house  like  rats  out  of  a  burning  building. 

The  Chairman.  That  riot  was  between  the  adherents  of  Queen 
Emma  and  those  of  Kalakaua  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  one  in  which  the  white  people  had  no  pref- 
erence! 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  was  considered  that  they  would  prefer  Kalakaua. 

The  Chairman.  The  Legislature  was  in  session,  you  say! 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  Legislature  had  just  elected  Kalakaua. 

The  Chairman.  And  was  still  in  session! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  attacked  by  this  mob  of  natives! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  mob  was  repressed  after  some  killings  had 
taken  place,  1  suppose! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Nobody  was  killed;  they  were  pretty  severely 
clubbed  over  the  head,  and  one  died  afterward. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  suppressed  soon  afterward  by  marines 
from  two  American  shix)s  and  one  British  ship! 

Mr.  Alexander   Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  troops  held  possession  of  the  city  for  a 
week! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  went  back  to  their  vessels! 
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Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  marines  bring  any  flags  with  themf 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  do  not  remember.  I  gave  an  account  of  that  in 
a  paper  I  furnished  Mr.  Blount. 

Senator  Butler.  You  have  been  a  long  while  in  Honolulu.  What 
is  your  opinion  of  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  taking  them  as  a  whole, 
in  regard  to  the  form  of  government  they  would  prefer,  whether  a 
monarchy  or  a  republic? 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  Honolulu  itself,  I  supi)ose  a  m^ority  of  the 
natives,  at  the  present  time,  would  prefer  a  monarchy. 

Senator  Butler.  A  m^ority  of  the  natives  would  prefer  a  monar- 
chy! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  By  natives  you  mean  Kanakas  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Senator  Butler.  What  about  the  whole  population? 

Mr.  Alexander.  There  is  always  a  large  number  of  natives  very 
indift'crent,  always  a  large  number  wanting  to  be  on  the  winning  side, 
whatever  it  may  be — awaiting  events.  I  think  there  is  less  of  race  feel- 
ing on  the  other  islands  than  in  Honolulu.  That  has  always  been  the 
headquarters  of  the  Palace  party,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  the  race 
antajj^ouisms  are  stronger  in  Honolulu  than  anywhere  else.  On  the 
island  of  Kauai,  for  instance,  the  feeling  might  be  the  other  way. 

Senator  Butler.  Outside  of  the  native  population,  you  do  not  think 
the  sentiment  is  or  was! 

Senator  Gray.  Was  prior  to  this  affair. 

]\Ir.  Alexander.  I  think  that  probably  seven-eighths  of  the  Amer- 
icans are  on  the  side  of  the  Provisional  Government;  nearly  all  the 
Germans;  all  the  Portuguese,  without  exception.  In  regard  to  the 
En«;lisb,  tln*y  are  divided.  I  think  a  majority  of  the  English  would 
probably  favor  a  monarchy  from  jealousy  of  the  Americans. 

Senator  Butler.  A  majority  of  the  Americans,  I  understood  you  to 
say,  would  favor  the  Provisional  Government  or  more  liberal  govem- 
ment  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Seven-eighths  of  them. 

Senator  Frye.  Professor  Alexander  did  not  say  a  majority, 

Si'nator  Butler.  What  did  he  say! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Seven-eighths. 

Senator  Butler.  Seven-eiglitlis  of  the  American  population  are  in 
favor  of  the  Provisional  Government! 

Mr.  Alexander.  That  is  luy  impression. 

Senator  CiRAY.  How  many  votes  were  in  that  island  under  the  con- 
stitution that  existed  prior  to  this  emeute! 

^Ir.  Alexander.  According  to  the  census  and  the  registration  of 
1800,  under  the  constitution  of  1887,  there  were  about  13,(H)0. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  island  of  Kauai! 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  the  whole  islands. 

Senator  Gray.  Uow  would  the  vote  have  been,  in  your  opinioni  in 
regard  to  this  l*rovisional  Government,  prior  to  this  emeute! 

^Ir.  Alexander.  I  think  it  has  varied  from  time  to  time. 

Senator  Gray.  How  do  you  think  it  would  have  been.  Do  you 
think  a  majority  of  those  voters  would  have  been  in  favor  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government! 

Mr.  Alexander.  At  the  time  it  was  formed! 

Senator  Gray.  Y(»s, 

Mr.  Alexander.  Probably  not.    Later  it  gained  in  strength.   Along 
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about  August  or  September  the  annexation  club  bad  6,200  names  on  its 
rolls  includiug  about  1,200  natives.  Probably  at  the  present  time  there 
is  a  reaction  the  otlier  way,  among  the  natives,  at  least. 

Senator  Gray.  Against  the  Provisional  Government.  But  you 
think  at  the  time  the  Provisional  Government  was  formed  the  people 
who  had  the  right  to  vote  were  in  favor  of  it? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  if  you  counted  noses.  There  was  a  number 
registered.  I  noticed  in  the  election  of  1890  the  number  of  votes  cast 
was  actually  11,072;  in  the  election  of  1892  it  was  10,000  or  11,000 
actual  votes. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  enlightened  property-hold- 
ing element  in  Hawaii,  taking  the  whole  of  them  together,  do  you 
believe  was  in  favor  of  this  Provisional  Government  at  the  time  of  its 
establishment? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Well,  I  think  about  seven-eighths.  I  judge  that 
from  a  list  that  was  published  in  the  papers  of  the  tax-payers,  who  pay 
taxes  on  property  above  a  certain  valuation,  which  list  gave  their  names. 
It  was  footed  up.  I  remember  the  footing  gave  about  that  result.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  three-fourths. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  author  of  this  little  history  of  the 
Hawaiian  i)eople.  It  is  by  W,  D.  Alexander,  and  is  a  brief  history. 
Have  you  carefully  examined  the  facts  upon  which  you  have  made  the 
historical  statements  contained  in  this  book  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  have.  I  spared  no  means  to  verify  every  state- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  satisfied  that  these  historical  state- 
ments are  correct! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  In  regard  to  your  asking  about  the  property- 
holding  class  f 

The  Chairman.  Well ! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  would  like  to  add  one  word,  that  the  most  intel- 
ligent natives,  those  of  the  best  character,  independence  of  character, 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Provisional  Government  when  I  left  the  islands. 
I  think  two-thirds  of  the  native  preachers  and  those  members  of  the 
Legislature  who  had  independence  enough  to  vote  against  the  lottery 
bill,  and  mjiny  of  those  whom  I  consider  the  best  natives,  are  on  that 
side.  It  required  a  good  deal  of  moral  courage  on  their  part,  because 
they  were  called  names,  traitors,  by  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  were 
threatened  in  case  the  Queen  came  back  that  it  would  go  hard  with  them 
(and  it  was  confidently  believed  that  the  Queen  would  be  restored); 
that  element  of  the  natives  has  been  ignored  by  some  writers  on  the 
subject. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Were  you  in  Honolulu  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Blount 
gave  the  order  to  the  commander  of  the  Boston  to  order  the  American 
Sag  hauled  down  and  brought  back  to  the  ship  by  the  marines! 

IMr.  Alexander.  Yes ;  I  was  a  spectator. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  commotion  amongst  the  peoi)le  on 
account  of  that  order  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  There  was  not.  Tliere  was  a  large  crowd  of  specta- 
tors— the  feeling  was  intense,  but  it  was  suppressed. 

Senator  Gray.  WMiat  sort  of  feeling! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Well,  it  depended  upon  the  party  to  which  they 
belonged. 

Senator  Gray.  There  were  two  feelings,  then! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  very  intense,  or  both  sides,  but  suppressed. 
It  was  a  very  impressive  scene. 
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Senator  Gray.  The  feelings  of  the  friends  of  the  Provisional  Go  /•m- 
meut  apiinst  the  Queen  were  very  intense! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yea.  On  my  part  I  thought  it  was  a  mistake  to 
have  declared  a  protectorate;  I  thought  it  was  unnecessary. 

Senator  (iRAY.  You  thought  it  a  mistake  to  raise  the  flag! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  it  tended  to  put  the  Provisional  Government 
in  a  false  light.  The  events  foHowing  showed  it  was  unnecessary. 
Bnt,  being  there,  one  could  not  see  the  tiag  hauled  down  without  deep 
emotion. 

Senator  Butler.  Then  you  think  it  was  unnecessary  to  have  hoisted 
the  American  llagf 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  was. 

Senator  Butler.  In  other  words,  the  Provisional  Government  could 
have  sustained  itself  without  it! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  After  that  time,  was  there  any  outbreak  on  the  part 
of  the  po])ulace  against  the  Provisional  Government. 

Mr.  Alexander.  No:  there  was  not. 

Tlie  Chairman.  No  disturbance  of  the  peace! 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  was  sui>iio8ed  that  there  was  a  class,  princi- 
pally composed  of  white  men,  which  was  only  deterred  by  the  display 
of  force. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  of  the  hauling  down  of  that  iiag,  what 
was  the  strength  of  the  military  that  was  supporting  the  Provisional 
Government! 

Mr.  Alexander.  About  200. 

The  Chairman.  Armed  men! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  and  behind  them  a  very  large  number  of 
citizen  reserves. 

The  (Chairman.  You  say  a  very  large  number.  What  number  do 
you  think! 

^Ir.  Alexander.  It  had  not  been  organized  until  about  the  time  I 
left. 

Senator  Gray.  When  did  you  leave! 

^Ir.  Alexander.  In  August.  I  presume  that  on  short  notice  400 
men  could  have  been  collected  then. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  200  already  under  arms! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  Later  they  formed  an  organization  of  the 
citizen  guards.  About  the  1st  of  October  they  numbered  800  men.  I 
presume  it  is  larger  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  Provisional  Government  was  supplied  with 
guns  and  ammunition  for  an  army  of  as  many  as  a  thousand  men! 

^Ir.  Alexander.  I  do  not  think  they  were  as  thoroughly  armed 
as  that  when  the  revolution  broke  out. 

The  Chairman.  Xo,  at  the  time  this  flag  was  hauled  down. 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  do  not  know.  I  doubt  whether  they  could  have 
armed  a  tlumsand  men. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  you  left  ELawaii,  in  August,  could  they 
have  armed  a  thousand  men  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  they  could.  They  had  imported  arms. 
Arms  were  on  the  way  when  the  flag  was  hauled  down. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  was  importing  arms  and  ammunio 
tion  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  I  remember  I  heard  the  remark. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  Provisional  Government  put  into  posses- 
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8ion  of  all  the  arms  that  had  theretofore  belonged  to  tic  Boyal  Gov- 
ernment! 

Mr.  Alexander.  That  was  doubted.  I  went  to  the  barracks  the 
next  day  after  the  surrender  and  they  showed  me  the  arms.  There 
were  90  Springfield  rifles,  75  Winchesters,  4  field  pieces,  and  10,000 
rounds  of  ammunition.  It  was  rumored  that  some  arms  were  kept 
back.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  true. 

Senator  Butler.  Were  there  any  otber  ammunition  or  arms  of  tbat 
Government  in  the  hands  of  the  Provisional  Government!  I  mean, 
were  the  men  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  armed  forces  except  in  Honolulu 
and  Oahu! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  force  of  the  Kingdom  was  concentrated 
at  Honolulu! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  fighting  ships,  called  ships  of  war, 
belonging  to  that  Government! 

Mr.  Alexander.  None. 

The  Chairman.  Had  the  Government  any  ships  at  all! 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  except  steam  tugs.  These  steam  tugs  towed 
vessels  in  and  they  belonged  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  At  Honolulu! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  other  ports  there  also! 

Mr.  Alexander.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  no  revenue-marine  service! 

Mr.  Alexander.  No.  To  prevent  the  opiura  smuggling  they  needed 
a  revenue  marine. 

Senator  Butler.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  Provisional  Govern- 
ment could  have  been  established  without  the  interference  of  United 
States  officials! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  I  think  so.  But  I  think  it  is  probable  that  it 
would  not  have  been  done  without  bloodshed. 

Senator  Butler.  But  it  could  have  been  established  and  maintained 
itself  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
officials! 

Mr.  Alexander.    I  think  so. 

Senator  Butler.  Now,  there  is  only  one  point — I  am  speaking  for 
myself  only — on  which  I  care  to  have  information,  and  if  you  can  give 
any  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so,  and  that  is,  to  what 
extent  the  represenatives  of  the  United  States  Goverment  interfered 
in  the  affairs  of  Honolulu.  Have  you  any  information  which  you  can 
give  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Alexander.  You  mean  with  this  last  revolution! 

Senator  Butler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  have  interfered  before  on  several  occasions. 

Senator  Butler.  The  United  States  troops  did! 

Mr.  Alexander.  You  refer  to  the  last  onef 

Senator  Butler.  I  refer  to  the  last  one.  To  what  extent  did  the 
United  States  Govenmient,  through  the  diplomatic,  civil,  or  naval  offi- 
cials, interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  suppose  the  landing  of  the  troops  on  Monday 
night,  which  was  done  without  asking  permission  of  the  ministers, 
might  have  been  considered  an  interference. 
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Senator  BuTLEB.  When! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Monday  afternoon,  at  5 — without  asking  permissioii 
of  the  ministers,  the  cabinet. 

Senator  Butleb.  The  ministers  of  the  Hawaiian  Oovemmentt 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Without  the  permission  of  the  Queen's  Govemmentf 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  That  is  the  principal  point.  As  to  the  right 
or  wrong  of  it,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

Senator  Fbye.  The  Senator  asked  you  if  the  United  States  offioiala 
did  anything. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Simply  landed.    Th*^y  did  nothing. 

Senator  Frye.  You  were  asked  if  they  did  anything  to  aid  the  Pro- 
visional Government  or  the  Queen,  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Their  presence  on  shore,  had  a  moral  effect  on  the 
natives.    They  did  not  know  what  was  going  to  happen. 

Senator  Butler.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  in  your 
opinion,  the  landing  of  those  marines  was  not  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lives  of  American  citizens! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  would  not  be  positive  about  that.  I  think  there 
was  reason  enough  for  apprehension  to  justify  their  landing.  If  those 
things  had  happened  which  justified  their  landing  and  they  had  not 
landed  the  United  States  authorities  would  have  been  to  blame.  There 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  undertake  to  say  that  it  was  the  opinion 
among  the  better  class  of  citizens  in  Honolulu  that  there  was  sufficient 
occasion  to  require  the  intervention  of  these  troops! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  have  heard  that  opinion  generally  expressed. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  whetlier  or  not  that  was  the  general 
opinion  there  at  that  time,  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  troox>s  and 
before! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 

Senator  Gray.  Among  that  class  of  the  people  described  by  the 
chairman? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  they  felt  the  insecurity. 

Senator  Gray.  You  say  the  opinion  of  that  element  was  in  favor  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Provisional  Government! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  the  interference  of  the  officers  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  previous  occasions.  State  to 
to  what  occasions  you  refer. 

]\Ir.  Alexander.  I  had  in  mind  the  landing  to  quell  the  court- 
house riot  in  1874,  and  I  had  in  mind  the  landing  of  the  marines  in 
1889,  in  which  they  did  not  take  part,  however,  but  at  which  time  the 
Wilcox  insurrection  was  supjiressed. 

The  Chairman.  Those  were  two  occasions.    Were  there  any  moref 

]\Ir.  Alexander.  Those  were  the  only  ones  prior  to  this. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  the  only  ones  where  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  landed  troops  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  lives 
of  i>cople  or  for  the  inirpose  of  protecting  the  public  peace! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  more  or  less  apparent  interference  on  the 
part  of  those  troops  which  were  landed  on  the  two  occasions  you  have 
mentioned  than  there  was  on  this  last  occasion! 

Mr.  Alexander.  There  was  more;  because  in  1874  they  proceeded 
to  arrest  the  ring  leaders  of  the  mob,  and  they  stood  guard  over  the 
public  buildings  lor  a  week. 
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The  CHAmMAN.  That  was  the  mob  raised  to  dethrone  Kalakauat 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  enthrone  Qneen  Emmat 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  other  occasion  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  1889  they  went  further  than  they  did  a^  this 
time,  because  they  loaned  10,000  rounds  of  ammanition  to  the  Govem- 
meut  troops,  the  white  troops  that  were  putting  down  this  insurrection. 

The  Chairman.  Kalakaua's  troops  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Nominally,  yes;  really,  the  same  men  who  were 
upholding  the  Provisional  Government.  But  at  that  time  they  were 
the  legal  government. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  upholding  it  both  as  against  Kalakaua 
and  Liliuokalauif 

Mr.  Alexander.  That  is  what  is  believed — ^that  they  connived  at 
Wilcox. 

Th^  Chairman.  That  is,  Kalakaua  and  Liliuokalani? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  that  they  were  conniving  at  the  movement 
against  the  Wilcox  cabinett 

Mr.  Alexander,  it  was  in  Wilcox's  report.  I  know  there  was  a 
difference  between  his  case  and  the  other;  I  know  the  other  two  had  a 
form  of  commission  from  the  other  Government. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  men-of-war  were  in  the  harbor  of  Hono- 
lulu when  these  troops  landed  in  January,  1893? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No  other  men-of-war  except  the  American  man-of- 
war. 

The  Chairman.  No  British! 

Mr.  Alexander.  No  other  nation. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  was  no  chance  to  appeal  to  any  out- 
aide  power! 

Mr,  Alexander.    No  other  nation  represented. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  fact  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Provisional  Government  by  the  ministers  of  the  other 
powers  then  located  in  Honolulu! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  know  by  hearsay  and  what  I  saw  in  the  papers; 
that  is,  that  Minister  Stevens  recognised  it  the  afternoon  of  the  17th, 
and  the  others,  the  German  consul  and  the  Portuguese  minister,  recog- 
nised it  the  next  morning,  and  Mr.  Wodehouse  verbally  recognized  it. 

Senator  Gray.  Who  is  Mr.  Wodehouse! 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  British  consul-general.  He  verbally  told  them 
he  recognized  it^  but  he  did  not  send  in  his  official  recognition  until 
Thursday  afternoon. 

NOTES  ON  COL.  BLOUNT'S  REPORT, 

Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander  had  several  informal  conversations  with  Col. 
J.  H.  Blount  in  Honolulu,  which  were  not  taken  down  by  his  stenog- 
rapher. 

At  Col.  Blount's  request,  Prof.  Alexander  prepared  written  papers 
on  the  history  of  the  uncompleted  annexation  treaty  of  1854,  on  the 
general  causes  which  led  to  the  late  revolution,  on  the  political  history 
of  Kalakaua's  reign  until  1888,  and  on  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
country  since  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

All  of  these  were  printed  except  the  last.  He  also  furnished  him 
pamphlets  on  the  land  system,  the  census,  etc. 
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Col.  Blount^8  sketch  of  the  causes  of  the  late  revolatiou  on  pp. 
3-15  of  his  report  betrays  a  tot^l  inisconception  of  Hawaiian  history 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  political  contest  that  has  been  going  on  dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  years  or  more. 

E.  g.,  on  p.  5  he  charges  to  the  reciprocity  treaty  "  a  new  l4ibor 
systtm^^^  which  preceded  it  by  twenty  years,  and  the  ^^  alienation 
between  the  native  and  white  races,"  which  ha«l  shown  itself  long 
before,  aud  tlie  causes  of  wliich  I  have  brietiy  exi»hiiiied  in  my  second 
pai)or,  and  the  "many  so-called  revolutions,^  which  really  had  no  rela- 
tion to  that  treaty.  On  p.  0  is  an  extraordinary  statement  about  the 
diriHioH  of  the  lands  in  1848,  which  for  the  first  time  in  history  is  called 
**  discreditable.^  He  says  the  Kanaka  at  that  time  "generally  read  and 
wrote  English,"  wliich  few  adults  can  do  now. 

His  remarks  about  the  descendants  of  missionaries  seem  to  be  bor^ 
rowed  from  C.  T.  Gulictk  and  Nordhoff.  The  sneering  use  of  the  term 
dates  from  the  days  of  the  "  beach-combers ''  and  Botany  Bay  convicts. 
who  preceded  the  missionaries  in  those  islands.  The  descendaiUs  of 
the  latter  are  hated  chietiy  for  their  adherence  to  the  principles  of  their 
fathers  and  their  endeavors  to  preserve  the  constitutional  lines  on 
whieh  the  Government  was  administered  under  the  Eamehauieha 
dynasty. 

Col.  Blount's  total  misai)prehension  of  history  is  shown  by  his  aston- 
ishing statement  on  page  7,  that  the  ex-Mormon  adventurer  Gibson  was 
"  free  from  all  susi)icion  of  bribery." 

On  page  8  he  speaks  of  several  criminal  acts,  proved  in  oi>en  court, 
as  "alleged,"  and  says  that  the  "alleged  corrupt  action  of  the  King 
Kalakaua  could  have  been  avoided  by  more  careful  legislation,"  when 
the  whole  ditticultj'  lay  in  the  autocratic  power  of  the  King,  which 
enabled  him  to  appoint  the  ui>per  house  and  to  pack  the  lower  house 
of  the  Legislature.  He  ignores  the  fact  that  it  was  imi>ossil>le  for  a 
white  man  to  be  naturalized  unless  he  was  a  tool  of  the  King.  He 
[)asses  very  liglitly  over  the  outrages  which  caused  the  uprising  of  all 
white  men  luul  of  the  more  decent  natives  in  1887. 

On  page  10  he  omits  the  vital  change  made  in  section  20,  which 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  King'si)ower  to  pack  or  bribe  the  Legislature. 

It  also  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  naturalization  in  the  Hawaiian 
Kingdom  never  had  included  abjuration  of  one's  former  citizenshii>. 

Col.  P>lonnt  is  grossly  misinformed  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
election  held  after  that  revolution,  1887.  It  was  the  first  fair  and  fi*ee 
election  by  n^ally  secret  ballot  held  for  many  years.  No  intimidation 
whatever.  The  law  was  improved  afterwards,  on  the  Australian  sys- 
tem, by  the  reform  party.  The  ajjpointment  of  the  upjier  house  was 
taken  from  an  irres])(>nsible  senji  savage  monarch  and  vested  in  citi- 
zens possessing  a  moderate  property  qualification.  Otherwise  all  the 
great  financial  interests  of  the  country  would  have  been  at  the  mercy 
of  an  ignorant  populace. 

Througiiout  this  sketch  he  ignores  the  real  distinction  between  the 
two  prineij)al  parties,  which  for  fifteen  years  have  divided  the  c  untry, 
the.  one  in  favor  of  reaction  in  ])olitics,  religion,  and  morals, in  favor  of 
free  liquor,  Inilahila  dances,sorcery,  gambling,  gin,  opium,  and  lot- 
teries, and  i)ersoniil  governmentj  the  other  in  favor  of  clean,  honest, 
responsible,  and  economical  government.  The  former  uniy  command  a 
majority  of  votes  in  the  seaport  of  Honolulu,  but  the  latter  is  sup- 
l)or^tMl  i)y  the  jaoperty  owners,  the  leaders  of  industrial  enterprises, 
and  by  those  who  sujijiort  and  carry  on  all  the  educational|  charitablei 
and  religious  work  in  the  country.  • 
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Statesmen  will  take  such  facts  into  account,  as  well  as  the  anti- 
American  animus  of  the  reactionary  royalist  party. 

POKTUGUESE. 

Col.  Blount  shows  a  singular  hostility  to  the  Portuguese,  who  form 
one  of  the  most  valuable  elements  in  the  islands,  the  most  m.»ral  as 
shown  by  the  rei>ort8  of  the  attorney-general  and  chief  justice,  and  per- 
haps the  most  industrious  people  in  the  country,  and  the  most  easily 
Americanized.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
classed  as  Europeans. 

A  colony  of  these  people  exists  in  Jacksonville  and  Springfield,  111., 
where  they  bear  a  good  character.  Their  crime,  in  his  eyes,  may  be  their 
unanimous  support  of  the  Provisional  Grovernment  and  their  admira- 
tion of  American  institutions. 

KANAKA  LANDS. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  account  of  the  native  race  is  surprisingly 
incorrect  and  superficial,  although  ample  statistics  relating  to  lauds, 
property,  occupations,  accounts  of  native  character,  etc.,  were  before 
him.  He  says  the  ^'majority  (of  the  common  people)  received  nothing" 
in  the  way  of  land.  The  fact  was  that  all  heads  of  families  received 
homesteads,  if  they  applied  for  them,  and  the  census  shows  that  10  per 
cent  of  the  natives,  counting  women  and  children,  are  even  now  land- 
owners. Between  1850  and  1860  a  large  proportion,  40  per  cent,  of  the 
Government  land  was  sold,  mainly  to  natives,  at  nominal  prices,  and 
every  eftbrt  was  made  to  encourage  habits  of  thrift  among  them.  Many 
are  now  living  on  the  rents  of  their  lands.  The  chiefs  died  out,  leaving 
no  heirs  in  many  cases,  and  their  lands  were  largely  purchased  by 
foreigners. 

ON  THE  KANAKAS. 

Of  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  Kanaka  for  business,  his  improvidence, 
instability,  fickleness,  duplicity,  and  indolence.  Col.  Blount  must  have 
been  informed.  Accustomed  from  time  immemorial  to  absolute  despot- 
ism, they  (tbe  Kanakas)  ought  not  to  have  been  exi>ected  to  become  fit 
for  self-government  in  one  generation.  Besides,  they  have  been  too 
much  i)etted  and  pauperized  by  theGovernment  and  their  white  friends, 
to  develop  habits  of  self-reliance. 

E.  g.,  about  one-tenth  of  the  native  girls  are  in  boarding  schools, 
three- fourths  of  whom  are  supi)orted  by  benevolent  white  people,  with 
rather  unsatisfactory  results. 

The  revival  of  heathen  superstitions  under  the  late  dynasty  for  a 
political  object,  is  ignored  by  the  commissioner.  It  is  too  true  that 
their  capacity  and  progress  have  been  grossly  overrated  from  various 
motives.  They  need  to  be  cared  for  like  children.  If  intrusted  with 
supreme  power,  tliey  would  soon  involve  themselves  and  their  white  bene- 
factors in  a  common  ruin,  as  was  shown  in  Kalakaua's  reign.  If  it  was 
left  to  them,  they  nii;::ht  abolish  segregation  of  lepers,  and  vote  for  the 
lottery  and  ihit  paper  money.  Of  course  there  are  lionorable  excc])- 
tions.  In  regard  to  the  decrease  of  the  native  population  Col.  Blount's 
conclusions  ditfer  from  those  of  all  those  who  have  made  a  study  of 
the  subject  on  the  islands.  The  reports  of  birihs  and  deaths  during 
the  i)resent  year,  unfortunately,  show  a  constant  decrease.    It  is  gen- 
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erally  estimated  at  2  per  cent  per  annnm.  In  order  to  save  them, 
President  Dole  and  his  colleagues  have  elaborated  a  plan  for  giving 
the  Kanakas  homesteads  out  of  the  Crown  lands,  not  transferable,  on 
condition  of  occupation. 

CONSPIRACY  OP  1892,   THE  "LIBEBALS.^ 

To  return  to  Col.  Blount's  report,  p.  14,  his  statement  of  the  three 
parties  in  the  late  Legislature  is  very  wide  of  the  mark.  OoL  V.  V. 
Ashford's  statement  might  have  helped  him  to  understand  it,  if  he  had 
been  willing  to  use  it.  I  have  written  a  brief  sketch  of  Hawaiian  poli- 
tics from  1887  to  1893,  but  have  lent  or  given  away  all  my  copies  of  iL 
Col.  Ashford's  account,  which  is  in  the  main  correct  (although  colored 
by  personal  animosity  and  disappointed  ambition),  describes  the  con- 
spinicies  of  1888  and  1889,  in  which  Liliuokalani  was  an  accomplice. 
Tier  own  testimony  shows  how  reluctantly  she  took  the  oath  to  the 
constitution,  and  how  little  conception  she  had  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

The  revolutionary  movement  of  1892  (in  regard  to  which  Mr.  Stevens 
wrote  his  letter  of  March  8,  1892,  p.  178,  Sen.  Doc.  77)  was  not 
countenanced  by  the  better  class  of  x)eople,  who  considered  it  uncalled 
for,  and  bad  no  faith  in  the  unprincipled  adventurers  at  the  head  of  it, 
most  of  whom  are  now  royalists.  Their  dream  was  a  Kanaka  democ- 
racy, in  which  they  would  hold  the  offices.  The  Queen's  faction,  who 
had  a  covp  iVStat  under  consideration,  tried  to  form  an  alliance  with 
them,  which  was  rejected.  C.  B.  Wilson  then  arrested  a  large  number 
of  tliem  and  broke  up  the  conspiracy. 

The  Queen  had  made  it  a  condition  in  appointing  her  ministry  in  1891. 
that  her  favorite,  Wilson,  the  Tahitian  half  white,  should  be  marshal  of 
the  Kingdom. 

LEGISLATURE  OP  1892. 

He  (Wilson)  associated  on  intimate  terms  with  Capt.  Whaley,  part 
owner  of  the  schooner  Halcyon  and  Mng  of  the  opium  smugglers^  and 
witli  other  likeeharncters,  and  collected  around  the  police  headquarters 
a  gang  of  disrei)utable  individuals,  while  opium  joints  and  gambling- 
houses  li(mrislied  with  his  connivance,  as  was  believed.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  well  understood  that  his  influence  in  the  administration 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  cabinet  minister. 

The  so-called  liberals  in  the  Legislature  of  1802  joined  hands  with  the 
reformers  (who  lacked  a  few  votes  of  a  majority),  in  order  to  break  the 
power  of  the  i)alace  party  and  opium  ring,  and  to  remove  their  enemy, 
Wilson.  Thre^  cabinets  were  vot^d  out  as  representing  this  latter 
eleniei»t,  and  as  being  in  complicity  with  the  lottery. 

The  British  commissioner  took  an  active  interest  in  the  struggle  and 
encouraged  the  Queen  to  resist. 

After  a  four  months' contest  she  yielded  temporarily,  and  appointed 
a  cabinet  of  conservative  reformers,  highly  respected  and  trusted  by 
the  community. 

This  cabinet  declared  itself  against  the  lottery  bill  and  a  flat  pai>er 
money  bill,  which  was  killed,  but  did  not  choose  to  act  on  Wilson's  case 
till  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature.  This  weakness  on  their 
part  and  the  fa-3t  that  the  liberals  were  not  represented  in  this  cabinet 
so  exasperated  the  latter  that  they  united  with  their  enemies,  the 
palace  i)arty,  and  voted  for  measures  which  they  had  denounced.'^ 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  prepard  a  statement  in  respect  of  the 
different  constitutions  of  Hawaii,  which  statement  you  have  in  manu- 
script! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  correct! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  I  see  Mr.  Blount  says:  "A  part  of  the  Queen's 
forces,  numbering  224,  were  located  at  the  station  house,  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile  from  the  Government  buikling.  The  Queen,  with  a 
body  of  60  troops,  was  located  at  the  palace,  north  of  the  Govern- 
ment building  about  400  yards.  A  little  northeast  of  the  palace  and 
200  yards  from  it,  at  the  barracks,  was  another  body  of  272  troops. 
These  forces  had  14  pieces  of  artillery,  386  rifles,  and  16  revolvers.'' 

Are  those  facts! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  could  not  state  from  personal  knowledge.  I 
think  the  other  gentlemen  who  will  be  here  can  state. 

Senator  Frye.  You  stated  that,  so  far  as  you  had  any  information, 
there  were  80  soldiers,  known  as  the  Queen's  Guard,  and  60  policemen. 

Mr.  Alexander.  A  gentleman  will  come  before  you  as  a  witness  by 
and  by  who  was  at  the  station  house.  My  opinion  about  it  would  have 
no  weight. 

Senator  Gray.  On  page  5  there  is  a  paragraph  in  Mr.  Blount's 
report  which  is  marked  '•iN'ot  so." 

Mr.  Alexander.  Those  are  not  my  marks. 

Senator  Gray.  As  your  statement  was  read,  my  attention  having 
been  directed  to  the  marks,  I  noticed  this  paragraph,  it  being  the  first 
one.    The  paragraph  is  this: 

"From  it"  [that  is  the  reciprocity  treaty]  "there  came  to  the  islands 
an  intoxicating  increase  of  wealth,  a  new  labor  system,  an  Asiatic 
population,  an  alienatiun  between  the  native  and  white  races,  an 
impoverishment  of  the  former,  an  enrichment  of  the  latter,  and  the 
many  so-called  revolutions,  which  are  the  foundation  for  the  opinion 
that  stable  government  can  not  be  maintained." 

That  is  the  paragraph  to  which  you  took  exception! 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  is  erroneous  in  several  points. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  there  come  to  the  islands  after  the  reciprocity 
treaty  "an  intoxicating  increase  of  wealth!" 

Mr.  Alexander.  That  is  one  point  that  is  true. 

Senator  Gray.  And  was  not  that  the  source  of  a  great  many  evils 
that  followed! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  it  was  source  of  some  evils. 

Senator  Gray.  The  source  of  a  great  many  evils! 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  led  to  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  white 
people  and  turned  the  heads  of  the  natives. 

Senator  Gray.  That  increase  of  wealth  which  came  after  the  reci- 
procity treaty  was  not  very  evenly  or  equally  distributed  over  the 
islands  among  the  population! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  equally;  but  it  raised  wages  and  increased  the 
rent  rolls.    The  natives  as  well  as  the  white  men  profited  by  it. 

Senator  Gray.  Then  you  think  that  pjiragraph  is  true! 

^Ir.  Alexander.  Yes;  I  did  not  except  particularly  to  that.  In  my 
history  I  refer  to  that. 

Senator  Gray.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  "  new  labor  system  and 
Asiatic  population!" 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  regard  to  the  labor  system,  it  dates  back  to  the 
sixties. 

8.  Doc.  231,  pt  6 43 
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Senator  Gray.  I  find  in  your  history  the  closing  paragraph,  page  Sll^ 
you  say:  ^'Itis  to  be  feared  that  the  recent  extraordmary  prosperity 
of  the  country  has  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing." 

Mr.  Alexander.    I  freely  agree  with  that. 

Senator  Gray.    And  so  far  you  agree  with  Mr.  Blount t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  the  tendejicy  to  large  estates  is  not  very 
good;  I  do  not  like  the  system  of  labor;  but  it  dates  back  beyond  the 
reei])iocity  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  incoming  of  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Portuguese  laborers  into  Hawaii  is  really  a  threat  against  the 
preservation  and  prosperity  of  the  Kanaka  race? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  it  is  ii^jurious.  For  example,  the  mass  of 
the  Chinese  and  a  majority  of  the  Japanese  are  unmarried  men.  That 
increases  the  great  disproportion  between  males  and  females  in  that 
country.  The  Chinese  particularly  set  up  little  shops  all  over  the 
country  and  sell  liquor  and  opium  when  they  can  get  customers — sell 
it  on  the  sly,  and  do  a  great  deal  to  demoralize  the  natives. 

Senator  Butler.  Do  the  Chinese  come  there  to  remain  or  do  they 
generally  return  home? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Generally  return  home.  I  might  say  that  on  that 
point  we  have  a  pretty  strict  law  on  Chinese  immigration.  Since 
1870  the  Chinese  have  diminished  from  23,000  down  to  less  than  14,000 
—13.000  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  policy  of  Hawaii  has  been  to  discourage  Chinese 
immigration? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  and  in  lieu  of  that  to  import  Japanese. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  Japanese  imported  with  the  expectation 
of  their  becoming  inhabitants  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  are  under  a  three  years'  contract.  The 
Japanese  consul  retains  three-fifths  of  their  wages  to  furnish  them 
money  to  go  home. 

Senator  Butler.  Is  not  that  because  of  this  reciprocity  treaty? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  true  that  what  is  called  the  missionary  element 
in  Hawaii  really  desires,  and  shows  that  it  really  desires,  by  its  con- 
duct and  dealings  with  the  people,  to  preserve  the  E^anaka  race? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Decidedly;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  that  is  the  real  purpose  of  that 
element? 

Senator  Gray.  What  element? 

The  Chairman.  The  missionaries  and  their  associates* 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  say  that  that  element  supports  the  charitable 
and  educational  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  disposition  of  that  element  to  see  the 
Kanaka  element  go  out  of  the  country,  or  is  it  their  disposition  to 
build  the  Kanaka  element  up? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  the  missionary  element  comprises  the 
strongest  friends  of  the  Kanakas. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it,  according  to  your  understanding,  the  real 
purpose  or  desire  on  the  part  of  the  missionary  element  to  build  up 
and  sustain  the  Kanaka  element? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  cause  of  the  passage  of  the  restrictive 
laws  on  Chinese  immigration? 

Mr.  Alexander.  That  was  one  cause. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  found  that  the  foreign  oriental  population  was 
building  up  the  country  too  rapidly! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  come  into 
competition  with  the  white  and  Kanaka  mechanics  and  shop  keepers. 
They  do  not  remain  laborers;  they  serve  out  their  contracts  and.  try 
to  make  a  living  in  some  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  reciprocity  treaty  were  continued  with 
all  the  benefits  which  were  had  before  the  arrival  of  the  McKinley  bill, 
which  you  say  was  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  the  Kanaka  people 

Mr.  Alexander  I  suppose  many  disagree  with  me  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  condition  of  things  would  produce  a 
continuous  supply  of  Oriental  people  as  laborers,  what  would  be  the 
ultimate  result  of  that  on  the  Kanaka  people? 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  would  be  displaced  gradually  and  the  islands 
would  become  a  Mongolian  colony. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Kanakas  would  disappear? 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  would  decrease. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  decrease  there,  and  you  think  the  ulti- 
mate effect  would  be  the  disappearance  of  the  Kanakas  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  the  liquor  and  demoralization  would  hasten 
the  decline  of  the  Kanaka  race. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  a  purpose,  a  policy,  amongst  the  mis- 
sionary  element,  the  more  enlightened  property-holding  element  in 
Hawaii,  to  prevent  that  result! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  they  are  very  anxious  to  save  the  native  race 
— have  made  sacrifices  of  money,  time,  and  labor  for  the  natives.  The 
paper  referred  to  by  the  Chairman  awhile  ago  is  as  foUows: 

SKETCH    OF    THE    CONSTITUTIONAL    HISTOEY    OF    THE 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

Organization  op  the  Government  under  Kamehameha  I. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  group  by  Kamehameha  I,  he  consolidated 
and  reorganized  the  government,  and  it  may  properly  be  said  that  an 
unwritten  constitution  existed.  All  the  lands  in  the  Kingdom  were 
claimed  by  the  conqueror  and  apportioned  among  his  followers  accord- 
ing to  their  rank  and  services,  on  condition  of  their  rendering  him 
mUitary  service  and  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  their  estates.  He 
broke  up  the  old  system  of  district  chieftains  and  appointed  governors, 
ki<xmna,  over  the  principal  islands.  These  governors,  subject  to  his 
approval,  appointed  tax-collectors,  heads  of  districts^  and  other  petty 
oflffcers.  They  also  dispensed  justice  for  their  respective  circuits.  The 
four  great  Kona  chiefs  who  had  raised  him  to  the  throne  and  aided 
him  in  all  his  wars,  viz,  the  twin  brothers  Kameeiamoku  and  Kama- 
nawa,  their  half-brothers,  Keeaumoku  and  Keaweaheulu,  were  his  rec- 
ognized counselors,  and,  with  Kalanimoku,  his  treasurer,  may  be  re- 
garded as  his  cabinet.  John  Young  and  Isaac  Davis  also  had  great 
influence  with  him. 

Knowing  the  worthless  character  of  his  heir,  Liholiho,  Kamehameha 
by  his  will,  1819,  appointed  Kaahumanu,  his  favorite  queen,  as  kuliina 
nui,  or  premier,  to  exercise  equal  authority  with  Liholiho,  with  a  power 
of  veto  on  his  acts. 

A  general  council  of  chiefs  was  convened  on  several  occasions,  as 
when  Liholiho  left  for  England  in  1823;  again  on  the  arrival  of  the 
news  of  his  death  in  1825,  to  settle  the  government,  in  order  to  make 
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a  treaty  with  Commodore  Jones,  iu  1826,  to  enact  the  first  written  laws 
in  1827,  and  on  other  occasions. 

On  account  of  the  long  minority  of  Kauikeaonli,  or  ELamehameha 
III,  the  council  of  chiefs  had  greater  weight  in  the  government  than 
formerly  and  was  easily  constituted  a  house  of  nobles.  Up  to  this 
time  the  common  people  were  not  considered  as  having  any  political 
rights  whatever. 

The  First  Written  Constitution,  1839-'40. 

Kamehameha  III  and  his  chiefs  early  became  convinced  that  their 
system  of  government  needed  to  be  remodeled,  and  wrote  to  the  United 
JStates  in  183C  for  a  legal  adviser  and  instructor  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. Failing  to  procure  such  a  person,  in  1838  they  chose  IVfr.  Rich- 
ards to  be  their  adviser  and  interpreter.  He  accordingly  was  released 
from  his  connection  with  the  American  mission,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  1839  by  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  King  and  chiefs  of  Lahaina. 

The  declaration  of  rights  and  the  first  code  of  laws  were  drawn  up 
at  that  time.  At  first  a  draft  was  made  by  a  graduate  of  the  Lahaina- 
luna  Seminary,  section  by  section,  at  the  direction  of  the  King.  This 
was  then  read  to  the  King  and  several  of  the  chiefs,  who  spent  two  or 
three  hours  a  day  for  five  days  in  discussing  the  proposed  constitution 
and  laws,  after  which  the  draft  was  revised  and  rewritten. 

The  revisexi  draft  then  passed  a  second  reading  at  a  meeting  of  the 
King  and  all  the  important  chiefs  of  the  islands,  at  which  some  further 
ameiulments  were  made. 

It  afterwards  passed  a  third  reading  and  was  unanimously  approved, 
after  which  it  was  signed  by  the  King  and  published  in  a  pamphlet  of 
24  pages,  June  7, 1839. 

Having  been  composed  in  the  Hawaiian  language,  the  laws  show 
unmistakable  marks  of  their  origin.    (Haw.  Spectator,  July,  1839.) 

In  1840  the  first  constitution  was  drawn  up  in  a  similar  manner  and 
approved  in  a  general  council  of  the  chiefs.  It  was  then  signed  by  the 
King  and  the  premier,  Kekauluohi,  and  proclaimed  October  8, 1840. 

The  declaration  of  rights  plainly  shows  the  influence  of  the  Bible 
and  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  whole  of  this  constitution  gives  unmistakable  evidence  that  it 
was  originally  composed  in  the  Hawaiian  language,  and  by  Hawaiians. 

The  preliminary  declaration  of  rights,  published  in  1839,  produced 
a  feeling  of  security  unknown  before,  and  formed  the  first  step  in 
establishing  individual  property  in  land.  It  also  guarantied  religious 
liberty,  and  led  to  the  edict  of  toleration  which  was  issued  by  the 
King  June  17,  1839. 

This  constitution  declared  that  no  land  could  be  conveyed  away  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  King.  Land  forfeited  for  nonpayment  of  taxes 
should  revei-t  to  him.  He  should  have  the  direction  of  the  Government 
property  and  of  the  various  taxes.  It  should  be  his  prerogative  to 
make  treaties  and  receive  ambassadors.  He  should  be  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army,  and  *4iavepowertomake  war  in  times  of  emergency, 
when  the  chiefs  could  not  be  assembled."  He  should  be  the  chief  judge 
of  tlie  supreme  court. 

The  singular  ofliee  of  Kuhina  niii  or  premier  was  continued.  The 
l)reniier''8  oftice  was  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Kaahumanu,  by  the  will  of 
Kaiiieliameha  I.  All  business  shall  be  done  by  the  premier,  under  the 
authority  of  the  King.    All  Government  property  should  be  reported  to 
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him  or  her,  and  he  or  she  shoald  make  it  over  to  the  King.  <<The  King 
shall  not  act  withoat  the  knowledge  of  the  premier,  nor  the  premier 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  King,  and  the  veto  of  the  King  on  the 
acts  of  the  premier  shall  arrest  the  basiness."  ^^The  King  could  trans- 
act no  important  business  of  the  Kingdom  without  the  approbation  of 
the  premier.'' 

The  four  governorships,  instituted  by  Kamehameha  I,  were  perpetu- 
ated. Each  governor  was  to  have  the  direction  of  the  tax  collectors 
of  his  island,  who  were  appointed  by  the  King.  He  had  power  to  ap- 
point the  district  judges.  He  was  to  have  charge  of  the  military  and 
of  the  war  material  of  his  island,  and  of  public  improvements. 

The  Legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  house  of  nobles,  composed 
of  14  hereditary  nobles,  together  with  the  King  and  premier,  and 
certain  representatives  to  meet  annually,  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 
The  number  of  representatives  was  afterwards  fixed  by  law  at  seven. 
The  two  houses  could  sit  separately  or  consult  together  at  their  discre- 
tion. «*No  new  law  should  be  made,  without  the  approbation  of  a 
majority  of  the  nobles  and  also  of  a  majority  of  the  representative 
body,"  as  well  as  the  approval  and  signature  of  the  King  and  premier. 
A  supreme  court  was  established,  consisting  of  the  King  and  premier, 
and  four  judges,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature. 

Amendments  of  the  constitution  could  be  made  by  the  nobles  and 
representatives  with  the  King's  concurrence,  after  a  year's  notice  of 
said  amendments  had  been  given. 

But  at  the  next  session,  held  May  31, 1841,  an  act  was  passed  which 
gave  "  the  King,  the  premier  and  the  nobles  resident  near  "  authority 
in  special  cases  to  enact  a  law  which  should  stand  until  the  next  meet^ 
ing  of  the  Legislature,  which  could  confirm  or  amend  It.  Under  this 
grant,  the  King  and  privy  council  often,  during  the  next  few  years, 
exercised  legislative  functions. 

Obganization  op  the  Government  1845-'47. 

As  has  been  seen,  this  first  constitution  was  extremely  simple  and 
loosely  drawn  up. 

On  the  28tli  of  November,  1843,  the  two  governments  of  France  and 
England  united  in  recognizing  *' the  existence  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
of  a  government  capable  of  providing  for  the  regularity  of  its  relations 
with  foreign  nations."  But  it  was  soon  perceiv^  by  the  friends  of  the 
nation  that  much  j^et  remained  to  be  done  in  order  to  organize  a  ci\il- 
ized  government,  worthy  of  such  recognition. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1845,  the  Legislature  was  formally  opened  for  the 
first  time  by  the  King  in  person,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  which 
have  retaine<l  ever  since.  At  this  session  Mr.  John  Ricord,  the  attor- 
ney-general, made  a  masterly  report  on  *'  the  inferences  of  the  consti- 
tution," and  the  im])lied  powers  and  duties  of  the  King,  showing  the 
necessity  that  existed  for  a  series  of  organic  acts,  defining  the  said 
duties,  and  creating  five  dei)artnients  of  the  executive,  viz,  those  of 
interior,  of  finance,  of  foreign  afi'airs,  of  public  instruction  and  of  the 
attorney-general. 

By  order  of  the  Legislature  he  afterward  drafted  two  volumes  of 
statute  laws,  organizing  not  only  these  departments  but  also  the 
judiciary  department,  which  laws  were  enacted  in  184G  and  1847,  and 
form  the  basis  of  the  present  civil  code.  In  fact  there  has  been  little 
change  in  the  machinery  ot  the  Government  as  then  set  in  operation. 

By  the  first  act  the  privy  council  was  constituted,  to  consist  of  the 
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live  executive  ministers,  the  governors,  and  other  honorary  membem 
appointed  by  the  King,  and  its  powers  were  defined. 

By  the  third  act  the  district  justices'  courts  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernors, the  circuit  courts  created  by  this  act,  and  the  supreme  court, 
were  organized,  and  their  respective  jurisdictions  defined. 

Thus,  from  the  crude  constitutional  sketch  of  1840^  a  complicated 
system  of  government  was  evolved  by  the  genius  of  this  young  lawyer. 

Ou  the  dOth  of  June,  1850,  an  act  was  passed  increasing  the  number 
of  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  legislative  council  to  24,  and 
entitling  ministers  to  seats  and  votes  in  the  house  of  nobles.  Another 
act  was  then  passed  to  regulate  the  elections. 

Constitution  op  1852. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1851,  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  by  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature  and  approved  by  the  King,  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  three  commissioners,  one  to  be  chosen  by  the  King,  one 
by  the  nobles,  and  one  by  the  representatives,  who  were  to  revise  the 
existing  constitution,  to  publish  the  changes  which  they  should  recom- 
mend, on  or  before  December  of  that  year,  and  to  submit  the  same  to 
the  next  Legislature. 

Accordingly  the  King  chose  Dr.  Judd,  the  nobles  John  li,  and  the 
representatives  Chief  Justice  Lee.  The  draft  which  had  been  prepared 
chiefly  by  Judge  Lee,  and  embodied  the  main  points  of  the  organic  acts 
of  1846-'47,  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  1852,  where  it  was  dis- 
cussed article  by  article. 

After  receiving  several  amendments,  it  was  finally  approved  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature,  June  14,  1852,  signed  by  the  King  and 
Kuhina,  and  went  into  eflFect  Decembe]^    ,  1852. 

This  constitution  was  well  suited  to  the  time,  erring,  if  at  all,  on  the 
side  of  liberality,  and  has  served  as  the  basis  for  all  succeeding  con- 
stitutions. 

The  declaration  of  rights  in  it  was  elaborate,  consisting  of  21  articles. 
The  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers  were  to  be  preserved 
distinct;  "the  two  last  powers  cannot  be  united  in  any  one  individual 
or  body.'' 

The  King  was  declared  to  be  the  supreme  executive  magistrate  of 
the  Kingdom. 

H  is  person  was  declared  to  be  "  inviolable  an  d  sacred.''  His  ministers 
are  ''responsible." 

"All  laws  that  have  passed  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  shall  be 
signed  by  His  Majesty  and  the  Kuhina  ^N'ui.  All  his  other  ofRcial  acts 
shall  be  approved  by  the  privy  council,  countersigned  by  the  Kuhina^ 
and  by  the  minister  to  whose  department  such  act  may  belong." 

He  was  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy;  "but  he 
shall  never  proclaim  war  without  the  consent  of  his  privy  council." 

It  was  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council  that  he  should 
grant  pardons,  convene  the  Legislature,  make  treaties,  oppoint  ambas- 
sadors, appoint  and  remove  the  several  heads  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments. 

The  olHce  of  Kuhina  Xui,  as  a  kind  of  Vice-King,  was  retained  out  of 
defeience  to  the  feeling  of  the  chiefs.  The  Kuhina  Nui  was  to  be  •*  the 
King's  special  counsellor  on  the  great  affairs  of  the  Kingdom."  "The 
King  and  Kuhina  Nui  shall  have  a  negative  on  eaeh  other's  acts." 
During  any  temporary  vacancy  of  the  throne,  the  Kuhina  Nui  should 
act  as  regent. 
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Section  m  treats  of  the  privy  counciL  The  membeis  of  the  privy 
council  were  appointed  by  the  King,  and  held  their  offices  during  his 
pleasure.  The  ministers  and  the  governors  were  ex  officio  members  of 
the  privy  council. 

Section  IV  treats  of  the  King's  ministers,  who  were  appointed  by 
him  and  held  office  '^during  His  Majesty's  pleasure."  They  held  seats 
ex  officio  in  the  house  of  nobles.  Each  of  them  was  to  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Legislature  of  the  business  of  his  department. 

Section  V  treats  of  the  governors.  They  were  commissioned  by  the 
King,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  for  the  term  of  four 
years.  The  governors  "  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  court,"  appointed  the  district  justices  of  their  respective 
islands,  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

The  Legislature  was  to  meet  annually  in  April.  The  members  of  the 
house  of  nobles  were  appointed  by  the  King  for  life,  but  their  number 
should  not  exceed  thirty.  The  house  of  nobles  was  empowered  to  sit 
as  a  court  to  try  impeachments  made  by  the  House  of  Eepreseutatives 
against  any  public  officers. 

The  house  of  representatives  should  consist  of  not  less  than  24, 
nor  more  than  40  members,  to  be  elected  annually  by  universal  suffrage. 
All  revenue  bills  should  originate  in  the  lower  house. 

The  supreme  court  was  remodeled,  to  con.sist  henceforth  of  a  chief 
iustice  and  two  associate  justices.  They  held  their  offices  for  life, 
subject  to  removal  upon  impeachment.  Their  compensation  could  not 
be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office.  Circuit  courts,  not 
less  than  four,  were  ordained,  the  circuit  judges  to  be  appointed  for 
life,  during  good  behavior,  subject  to  impeachment.  The  higher  judges 
were  to  be  appointed  by  tbe  king  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy 
council. 

Amendments  to  this  constitution  had  to  be  approved  by  a  majority 
of  one  legislature,  published  for  three  months  before  the  next  election, 
and  finally  passed  by  two-thirds  of  both  houses,  and  signed  by  the 
King. 

The  King  had  practically  an  absolute  veto  on  legislation,  but  this 
and  other  theoretical  powers  were  exercised  only  in  accordance  with 
English  precedents  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  Kamehameha  dynasty. 
For  example,  they  never  arbitrarily  dismissed  a  minister  or  ministry 
from  office,  or  made  changes  in  the  civil  service  except  for  good  cause. 

The  Working  of  the  Constitution  op  1852. 

During  the  next  twelve  years  the  constitution  worked  as  well  as 
ought  to  have  been  expected.  The  office  of  attorney-general  wi«  not 
filled  from  1847  till  1863,  but  district  attorneys  were  employed,  while 
the  department  of  public  instruction  was  made  a  bureau  in  1855, 
under  the  board  of  education. 

In  1856  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  adopted,  which  made 
the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  biennial  instead  of  annual. 

In  tlie  session  of  1862,  among  other  amendments  approved  and  laid 
over  for  final  action  at  tlie  next  session,  was  one  which  made  the  right 
to  sit  as  representative  depend  on  the  possession  of  $250  worth  of  real 
estate  or  an  income  of  $250  per  annum. 

There  was  considerable  friction  between  the  two  houses,  esx)ecially 
on  money  bills,  tlie  lower  house  at  that  time  being  decidedly  the  more 
business-like  and  dignified  of  the  two.  In  1862  it  comx)elled  the  resigna- 
tion of  an  incompetent  and  intemx)erate  minister  of  finance. 
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The  royal  brothers,  Alexander  and  Lot,  were  extremely  jealoas  of 
Aniericiin  influence,  and  had  never  approved  of  the  radical  changes 
made  during  Kaniehameha  IIFs  reign,  believing  them  to  be  wholly 
un suited  to  the  Hawaiian  people.  They  were  also  displeased  with  the 
independent  spirit  shown  by  the  lower  house,  and  its  investigating 
committees. 

The  Coup  D'Etat  op  1864. 

Prince  Lot  Kamehameha  had  resolved  never  to  take  the  oath  to  main- 
tain the  constitution  of  1852,  but  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  make  such 
changes  in  it  as  would  increase  the  power  of  the  Crown.  Accordingly, 
immediately  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1803,  he  was  proclaimed  King,  without  taking  the  oath,  under  the  title 
of  Kamehameha  V.  He  was  careful  not  to  convene  the  regular  Legis- 
lature of  18C4,  but  issued  a  proclamation  May  5  for  the  election  of  a 
constitutional  convention,  to  be  held  June  13.  Meanwhile,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Wyllie,  Kalakaua,  and  other  reactionarieS|  he  made  a 
tour  through  the  islands,  explaining  and  defending  the  changes  which 
he  desired  to  make  in  the  constitution. 

The  convention  met  July  7,  being  composed  of  sixteen  nobles  and 
twenty-seven  elected  delegates,  presided  over  by  the  King.  After  a 
week's  debate  it  was  decided  that  the^^  three  estates"  should  sit  together 
in  one  chamber. 

The  next  question  was  whether  this  convention  had  the  right  to  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  new  constitution.  It  was  strongly  argued  that  the 
*'only  legal  method  in  which  the  constitution  can  be  referred  back  to 
the  constituting  powers  is  prescribed  in  that  instrument  itself."  "Any 
other  method  is  revolution,  and  revolutions  do  not  generally  claim  to 
be  constitutional."  After  several  days'  debate  the  question  was  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative,  on  which  four  delegates  resigned  their  seats. 
The  convention  then  went  on  with  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  but 
on  the  subject  of  the  property  qualification  it  was  found  to  be  intract- 
able. After  a  long  discussion  of  the  article  the  King  lost  all  patience, 
and  on  August  13  he  declared  the  existing  constitution  to  be  abro- 
gated and  i)rorogued  the  convention. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1864,  he  promulgated  a  new  constitution 
upon  his  own  authority,  which  was  never  submitted  to  ratification  by 
the  i)eoi)le,  but  continued  in  force  for  23  years. 

Constitution  of  18C4. 

The  constitution  of  1864  was  merely  a  revision  of  that  of  1852,  and 
there  were  fewer  changes  in  it  than  had  been  expected.  It  was  under- 
stood at  the  time  that  it  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Harris,  the  attor- 
ney-j;en  era  1. 

in  the  bill  of  rights,  the  clause  guaranteeing  elections  by  ballot  was 
stricken  cmt. 

Tlie  clause  forbidding  the  union  of  the  legislative  iind  judicial  iwwers 
in  one  ])orson  was  altered  to  read,  "  and  no  judge  of  a  court  of  record 
shall  ever  be  a  member  of  the  Legislature." 

The  useless  office  of  Kuhina  Xiti  was  abolished,  and  provision  made 
for  a  regency  in  case  of  the  minority  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  or  of 
the  absence  of  the  sovereign  from  his  Kingdom.  The  chapter  relating 
to  governors  was  omitted,  and  the  subject  left  to  be  regulated  by  statute. 

The  nobles  and  rex)resentatives  were  thenceforth  to  sit  together  in 
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one  honse,  to  be  styled  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  number  of  the 
nobles  was  now  limited  to  20,  while  that  of  representatives  remained 
as  before,  not  less  than  24  nor  more  than  forty,  to  be  elected  biennially. 
No  person  should  be  eligible  for  representative  unless  he  owned  real 
estate  within  the  Kingdom  worth  over  and  above  all  incumbrances  at 
least  $500,  or  had  an  annual  income  of  at  least  $250. 

Every  voter  was  required  to  own  real  property  wt)rth  over  and  above 
all  incumbrances  $150,  or  a  leaseliold  on  which  the  rent  was  $25  per 
annum,  or  to  liave  an  income  not  less  than  $75  per  annum.  These 
property  qualifications  might  be  increased  by  law.  He  was  also  re- 
quired, if  born  since  1840,  to  know  how  to  read  and  write. 

In  regard  to  the  status  of  judges,  the  old  constitution  had  provided 
that  any  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  or  of  any  other  court  of  record, 
might  "  be  removed  from  office  for  mental  or  physical  inability  by  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture." In  the  new  constitution  the  latter  part  of  this  sentenC'C  was 
changed  to  read,  "on  a  resolution  passed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  for  good  cause  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  King.'' 

The  powers  of  the  privy  council  were  considerably  diminished.  Its 
approval  was  no  longer  required  for  appointment  to  office.  Its  chief 
remaining  functions  were  to  pass  on  pardons,  grant  charters,  or  appro- 
priate money  •' when,  between  the  sessions  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
the  emergencies  of  war,  invasion,  rebellion,  pestilence,  or  other  public 
disaster  sball  arise." 

The  governors  were  given  by  statute  nearly  the  same  powers  and 
duties  as  were  secured  to  them  by  the  old  constitution.  They  appointed 
the  tax  collectors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  minister  of  finance 
and  district  justices,  "by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  court."  Their  chief  duty  under  the  law  was  to  superintend 
the  collection  of  taxes  in  their  respective  islands.  In  point  of  fact 
they  acted  as  the  King's  personal  agents,  especially  in  elections. 

The  Constitution  of  1864  under  Lunalilo  and  KLalakaua. 

Lunalilo's  election  was  in  great  part  due  to  the  popular  discontent  with 
the  arbitrary  rule  of  Kamehameha  V.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne 
several  amendments  to  the  constitution  were  approved  at  the  special 
session  of  the  Legislature  held  in  January,  1873.  The  most  important 
of  these  were  one  to  abolish  the  property  qualifications  of  voters  and 
another  to  restore  the  division  of  the  Legislature  into  two  houses  sitting 
separately. 

The  subject  came  before  the  next  Legislature  for  final  action,  in  July, 
1874,  when  the  former  amendment  was  duly  ratified  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  but  the  latter  failed  to  pass. 

The  number  of  representatives  had  been  fixed  by  law  at  28  in  1868. 
An  act  increasing  the  number  of  justices  of  the  supreme  court  to  five 
was  passed  in  1880. 

The  evil  tendencies  which  had  begun  to  show  themselves  during 
Kamehameha  V's  reign  went  on  increasing  during  the  reign  of  Kala- 
kaua. 

At  the  legislative  session  of  1884  a  law  was  passed  giving  the  King 
the  sole  power  to  appoint  the  district  justices,  through  his  creatures, 
the  governors,  by  striking  out  the  clause  ''by  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  justices  of  the  supreme  court." 

At  tlie  elections  of  188G  ahnost  all  the  candidates  of  the  King's  party 
were  officeholders. 
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The  personal  interference  of  the  King  in  politics  was  carried  to  an 
extent  unthoaght  of  before,  while  the  constitutional  precedents  of 
former  reigns  were  wholly  disregarded.  The  Government  was  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  an  Asiatic  despotism  like  that  of  Johore,  when  the 
revolution  of  1887  took  place  and  Kalakana  was  compelled  to  sign  and 
proclaim  a  new  constitution  July  6, 1887. 

The  Constitution  op  1887. 

The  constitution  of  1887,  like  that  of  1864,  was  merely  a  revision,  but 
for  diflerent  objects,  viz,  to  put  an  end  to  personal  government  by 
making  the  ministry  responsible  only  to  the  people  through  the  Legis- 
latui'e,  and  to  widen  the  sufirage  by  extending  it  to  foreigners,  who 
were  practically  debarred  from  naturalization  under  the  existing  law. 

The  declaration  of  rights  remained  unchanged  except  an  important 
addition  to  art.  20,  viz:  "and  no  executive  or  judicial  officer,  or  any 
contractor  or  employ^  of  the  Government,  or  any  person  in  the  receipt 
of  salary  or  emolument  from  the  Government,  shall  be  eligible  to  elec- 
tion to  the  Legislature  ot  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom.  And  no  member  of 
the  Legislature  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  is  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  civil  office  under  the  Government  except  that  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet." 

Article  30:  "The  King's  private  lands  and  other  property  are  invio- 
lable," was  dropped. 

A  more  important  change  was  made  in  article  42.  The  minister,  in- 
stead of  holding  office  during  His  M^esty's  pleasure,  "  shall  be  re- 
moved by  him  only  upon  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  passed  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  elective  members  of  the  Legislatui*e,  or  upon  con- 
viction of  felony,  and  shall  be  subject  to  impeachment." 

The  cabinet  were  to  hold  seats,  as  before,  in  the  Legislature,  with  the 
ri^lit  to  vote,  "except  on  a  question  of  want  of  confidence." 

The  time  of  meeting  of  the  Legislature  was  changed  from  April  to 
May.  In  aiticle  48  the  King's  veto  power  was  limited.  If  he  disap- 
proved of  a  bill,  he  was  to  return  it  to  the  Legislature,  with  his  objec- 
tions, within  ten  days,  and  if  on  reconsideration  it  should  be  approved 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  elective  members  it  shall  become  a  law. 

The  number  of  nobles  was  increased  from  20  to  40.  Instead  of  being 
appointed  by  the  King  for  life,  the  nobles  were  henceforth  to  be  elected 
for  six  years,  and  serve  without  pay,  one-third  of  them  going  out  every 
two  years.  A  candidate  for  the  office  of  noble  was  required  to  own 
taxable  property  of  the  value  of  $3,000  over  and  above  all  incum- 
brances, or  to  have  an  income  of  not  less  than  $600  per  annum,  and  to 
have  resided  in  this  Kingdom  three  years. 

The  same  property  qualifications  and  term  of  residence  were  required 
of  electors  of  nobles. 

The  number  of  representatives  was  fixed  at  24.  No  change  was  made 
in  the  property'  qualification  or  term  of  residence  of  re])resentatives. 
The  compensation  of  representatives  was  increased  to  8250  for  each 
biennial  term. 

Article  02,  on  the  qualifications  of  voters,  was  altered  by  substituting 
for  the  words  "male  subject,  etc.,"  the  words  "male  resident  of  the 
Kingdom,  of  Hawaiian  or  European  birth  or  descent,  who  shall  have 
taken  the  oath  to  support  this  constitution  and  the  laws." 

The  above  provision  excluded  Asiatics  from  voting.  The  other  con- 
ditions of  one  year's  residence,  and  of  knowing  "  how  to  read  and 
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write  either  Hawaiian,  Englisli,  or  some  European  language,''  were 
waived  for  the  first  election  in  1887,  but  have  been  enforc^  ever  since. 

No  change  was  made  in  the  articles  relating  to  the  judiciary.  The 
privy  council  was  retained,  but  was  given  even  less  i>ower  than  be- 
fore.   Its  chief  remaining  function  is  to  act  as  a  board  of  pardons. 

A  new  and  most  important  article  was  added  as  follows :  ^^  Art.  78. 
Wherever  by  this  constitution  any  act  is  to  be  done  or  performed  by 
the  King  or  the  Sovereign,  it  shall,  unless  otherwise  expressed,  mean 
that  such  act  shall  be  done  and  performed  by  the  Sovereign  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  cabinet.'' 

The  office  of  governor  was  abolished  by  the  Legislature  of  1888,  and 
Its  duties  divided  between  the  sheriffs  and  tax  collectors. 

Tbe  number  of  judges  in  the  supreme  court  has  been  since  reduced 
to  three. 

^N'otwithstanding  article  78,  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  the 
supreme  court  in  1888,  that  the  King,  under  article  48,  could  exercise 
a  personal  right  of  veto,  in  opposition  to  his  ministers. 

Atter  the  death  of  Kalakaua,  it  was  also  decided  by  the  Court,  Feb- 
ruary 25, 1891,  that  the  new  sovereign  had  a  right  to  demand  the  resig- 
nations of  the  former  cabinet  and  to  appoint  a  new  one. 

Most  of  the  changes  in  the  constitution  made  in  1887  are  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  representative  constitutional  govern- 
ment. That  they  could  have  been  brought  about  by  regular  amend- 
ments of  the  constitution  of  1864  is  universally  admitted  to  have  been 
impossible. 

As  the  constitution  proposed  to  have  been  proclaimed  January  14, 
1893,  has  been  sedulously  concealed  by  its  author,  I  am  unable  to  give 
any  exact  information  in  regard  to  it. 
Eespectfully  submitted, 

W.  D.  Alexandeb. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  January  9, 1894. 


Washington,  D.  0.,  January  9, 1894. 

The  subcommitt^ee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present,  the  Chairman  (Senator  MoBGAN)  and  Senators  Butleb, 
Gbay,  and  Feye. 
Absent,  Senator  Shebman. 

SWORN  STATEMENT  OF  PROF.  WILLUH  BE  WITT  ALEXANDER— 

Continued. 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  make  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  expenditures  for  education  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  the 
biennial  period  1890-'92.  It  is  to  be  a  part  of  my  oral  testimony  given 
the  first  day.    The  total  per  annum  is  $284,000. 

Senator  Butleb.  I  suggest  that  the  statements  be  printed. 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  Here  is  the  petition  for  the  lottery.  [Producing 
paper.] 

The  C^1IBMAN.  I  will  read  it  to  the  committee.    It  is  as  follows: 

"THE  PETITIONS  FOB  THE  LOTTEBY. 

*'  Mr.  Nordhoflf  has  attempted  to  break  the  effect  of  the  passage  of 
the  lottery  bill  and  its  signature  by  the  Queen  by  referring  to  certain 
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petitions  in  its  favor,  wbich  have  been  published  at  the  end  of  CoL 
Blount's  report,  but  without  date. 

^^The  impression  which  is  sought  to  be  made  is  that  these  petitions 
were  sent  in  shortly  before  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  aud  influenced 
the  mind  of  the  Queen  in  signing  it," 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  should  have  inserted  the  words  *'by  Mr.  Nord- 
hofl,"  so  that  it  would  read :  "  The  impression  which  is  sought  to  be 
made  by  Mr.  Nordhoff,"  etc,  1  might  give  a  wrong  impression  if  those 
words  were  omitted,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  make  an  uisiuuatiou 
against  Mr.  Blount.    That  completes  the  historical  part. 

The  Chairman.  I  continue: 

*^'  The  facte  are  that  these  petitions  were  signed  before  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  lottery  bill,  which  was  on  the  30th  of  August,  1892,  four 
and  a  half  months  before  its  final  passage. 

"  The  signatures  were  obtained  by  a  rapid  secret  canvass,  before  pub- 
licity had  been  given  to  the  movement,  and  before  any  discussion  of  its 
etl'ects  had  taken  place.  Many  signed  without  reflection  who  after- 
ward deeply  regretted  it.  As  soon  as  the  bill  was  printed  a  powerful 
opposition  sprang  up,  which  resulted  in  its  being  shelved,  as  was  sup- 
posed, forever.  Still  it  was  known  by  some  that  the  Queen  and  Wilson 
had  been  in  favor  of  it  from  the  flrst,  and  that  the  snake  had  been  only 
*  scotched,'  not  killed. 

'<  Near  the  end  of  the  session,  in  the  absence  of  six  of  its  opponents, 
the  bill  was  suddenly  revived,  rushed  through  and  signed  in  the  &ce 
of  a  strong  and  unanimous  protest  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
numerous  memorials  and  petitions  from  all  quarters. 

''  The  passage  of  that  bill,  the  voting  out  of  an  upright  ministry, 
and  the  attempted  coup  Witai  were  all  parts  of  one  plan  to  corrupt  and 
destroy  honest  constitutional  government  in  Hawaii.  As  it  was  only 
one  white  man  dared  to  vote  for  it. 

«  W.  D.  Alexandbb." 

Is  there  anything  elset 

Mr.  Alexander.  That  is  alL 

SWORN  STATEMENT  OF  LIEUT.  LUCIEN  TOTJNO,  OF  THE  BOSTOS. 

The  Chairman.  You  belong  to  the  Kavy  t 

Mr.  YounCt.  Yes;  I  am  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  on  duty  at  present 
in  the  Navy  Department  engaged  in  the  work  of  compiling  the  Naval 
War  Records  of  the  late  rebellion. 

The  Chaikman.  Were  you  on  the  cruiser  Boston  in  January,  18d3f 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  I  was  on  the  Boston  during  her  entire  stay  in  Hon- 
olulu. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  Boston  first  arrive  theret 

Mr.  YouNa.  On  or  about  the  24th  of  August,  1892. 

The  Chaikman.  Did  she  remain  in  the  harbor  during  allthetimef 

Mr.  Young.  She  only  h»ft  the  harbor  twice;  once  in  October,  I  think 
it  was,  we  went  out  to  look  up  some  shipwrecked  Americans  who  had 
been  cast  upon  the  large  island  of  Hawaii.  We  found  them  and  brought 
them  back  to  Honolulu.  Then,  on  the  4:th  of  January  we  went  to  Hilo, 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  for  target  practice,  aud  returned  to  Honolula 
on  the  14th  of  January. 

ScMiator  Butler.  How  long  were  you  on  that  first  tript 

]Mr. Young.  1  think  five  days. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Minister  Stevens  go  with  yoa  on  yonr  seoond 
cruise  f 
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Mr.  YouNa.  Fes;  he  and  his  daughter  went  with  ns. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  who  was  subsequently  drowned? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes.  I  helped  her  into  the  boat  as  she  was  going 
ashore. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  were  yout 

Mr.  Young.  OflF  the  island  of  Hawaii.  She  had  been  visiting  one 
of  the  sugar  estates  there.  It  was  in  lowering  her  into  the  boat  for 
passage  from  shore  to  the  Inter-Island  steamer,  which  was  done  in  a 
cage,  that  she  was  drowned.  One  of  the  natives  told  me  that  he  be- 
lieved she  was  killed  before  she  struck  the  water;  that  the  waves 
struck  her  and  she  was  killed  in  the  cage.  She  was  to  take  passage 
for  Honolulu  on  a  little  island  steamer,  not  the  Boston,  We  landed 
her  at  the  same  place  where  she  was  drowned  and  then  proceeded  to 
Hilo. 

The  Chaieman.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  her  death  t 

Mr.  Young.  I  can  get  that.  We  went  down  on  the  4th;  returned  on 
the  14th,  and  her  death  must  have  been  on  the  ISth,  I  should  say.  I 
think  the  minister  got  the  news  of  the  death  about  the  time  the  revolu- 
tion was  going  on. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  at  the  time  you  first 
left  there  you  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  public  feeling 
and  the  situation  of  afialrs  generally  in  Honolulu  f 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  evidence  of  a  commotion  or  out- 
break f 

Mr.  Young.  When  we  left  none  whatever,  everything  appeared  to  be 
settled.  And  that  was  the  reason  that  justified  us  in  leaving  to  get 
this  target  practice  which  we  were  in  need  of. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  that  time  was  there  any  agitation  in 
Honolulu) 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  a  good  deal  of  agitation  in  reference  to  the  voting 
out  of  the  several  ministrys  by  the  Legislature  and  persistent  appoint 
ment  by  the  Queen  of  others  inimical  to  American  interests  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  intelligent  members  of  the  Legislature  and  wealthy  classes 
on  the  islands.  This  involved  a  good  deal  of  diplomatic  trouble  be- 
tween the  American  and  British  ministers  in  reference  to  the  interests 
of  their  respective  countries,  and  I  have  seen  the  latter  on  the  floor  of 
the  Legislature  while  in  session  lobbying.  Finally  a  cabinet  was 
appointed  representing  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  islands,  and 
also  in  favor  of  American  interests.  When  they  attempted  to  vote 
them  out  by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  they  failed  to  do  so,  and  it 
left  the  matter  looking  like  they  were  there  to  stay  and  we  went  away 

Senator  Fryb.  That  was  the  Wilcox  cabinet  t 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  situation  when  you  left  Honolulu  on 
that  cruise  was  one  of  quiet,  peace,  and  composure  t 

Mr.  YouNO.  Yes;  everything  was  perfectly  quiet  when  we  left  the 
harbor. 

Senator  Frye.  It  was  the  expectation  that  the  Wilcox  ministry 
was  to  continue  for  a  long  time! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes.  Minister  Stevens  told  Capt.  Wiltse  in  my  pres- 
ence that  he  believed  the  Wilcox  ministry  would  continue,  but  Capt. 
Wiltse  said  that  he  did  nottliiiik  so. 

Senator  Frye.  Minister  Stevens  believed  it  would  continue! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  so  he  stated  to  me,  and  Capt.  Wiltse  based  his 
opinion  on  what  I  heard  on  shore  and  reported  to  him.    I  heard  from 
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one  of  the  ministers,  Mr.  Parker,  that  all  the  native  members  of  the 
Legislature  were  willing  to  have  this  cabinet  oat,  and  they  expected 
to  get  one  or  two  of  the  whites  to  go  with  them,  and  to  vote  them  out 
very  shortly. 

Senator  Feye.  That  was  Parker  t 

Mr.  Young.  Sam  Parker,  yes;  aformer  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  communicate  that  to  Capt.  Wiltset 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  I  told  him  that  myself. 

The  Chairman.  13ut  the  minister  did  not  believe  there  would  be  a 
disturbance  of  the  cabinet,  and  he  went  away  on  this  cruise  f 

]\Ir.  Young.  Yes;  he  did  not  believe  there  would  beany  disturbance 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  And  took  his  daughter  with  himt 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  he  believed  that  the  ministry  had  come  to  stay 
and  they  could  not  be  removed. 

Senator  Gray.  What  was  the  date  of  this  cruiset 

Mr.  Young.  Fourth  of  January  when  we  left  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Minister  Stevens  have  any  other  part  of  his 
family  with  himt 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  his  wife  and  another  daughter  were  in  Honololo* 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  go  with  you  on  the  cruise  f 

Mr.  Young.  No;  they  remained  at  home. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  first  got 

Mr.  Young.  The  first  to  Hilo,  the  port  of  entry,  situated  on  what  ia 
known  as  the  island  of  Hawaii,  the  largest  of  the  group,  and  we 
returned  to  Lahaina,  on  the  island  of  Maui.  An  intunate  Mend  of 
mine  came  on  board  near  midnight  from  the  island  steamer  that  had 
left  Honolulu  the  aftei*uoon  preceding  and  communicated  to  me  that 
the  Wilcox  ministry  had  been  voted  out  the  dav  before  and  another 
one  appointed  in  its  stead.  I  told  Captain  Wiltse  and  Minister 
Stevens.  At  the  time  we  were  getting  up  steam  to  return  to  Honolulu 
in  obedience  to  orders  the  evening  before  that  we  might  arrive  there  in 
the  daytime. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  telegraphic  communication  between 
those  islands  t 

Mr.  Young.  No;  they  attempted  to  construct  an  inter-island  cable, 
but  it  soon  corroded  and  was  rendered  useless. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  depend  on  steamers  for  communica- 
tion between  the  islands  t 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  the  inter-island  steamers.  They  make  their  Ixips 
twice  a  week.  One  is  the  Widler  Company  and  the  other  is  the  Int^ 
Island  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  days  were  you  getting  into  Honolulu 
from  Hilot 

Mr.  Young.  We  left  Hilo  and  returned  to  Lahaina  and  were  there 
two  days.  We  left  Lahaina  at  12  o'clock  on  the  13th  of  January,  and 
we  arrived  in  Honolulu  at  10:30  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
January — Saturday. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Minister  Stevens  immediately  go  ashore f 

Mr.  Young.  I  am  not  sure  about  it.  I  was  sent  for  by  the  captain, 
at  least,  I  was  off  duty  and  he  requested  me,  which  was  equivalent  to 
an  order,  to  put  on  full  dress  uniform  and  accompany  the  consul-gen- 
eral to  the  ceremonies  of  the  prorogation  of  the  Legislature.  Before 
the  ship  was  secured  even,  1  left  the  ship. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  commander  of  the  Boston  tax)op8  that 
landed  t 
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Mr.  Young.  Lieut.  Commander  Swinbum;  he  is  down  at  Annapolis. 

The  Chairman.  Had  yon  been  invited  to  attend  the  ceremonies  of 
the  prorogation  of  the  Legislature  f 

Mr.  Young.  We  had  been  invited;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  customary  f 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  matter  of  ceremony! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  attend  the  prorogation! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  with  any  troops  f 

Mr.  Young.  There  was  no  one  but  myself;  I  was  in  ftill-dress  uni- 
form. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  Minister  Stevens  left  the 
ship  before  you  did? 

Mr.  Young.  No.    My  impression  is  I  left  before  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  immediately  to  the  Government  house  t 

Mr.  Young.  I  went  first  to  the  consul-general's  and  we  drove 
together  to  the  Government  building. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  lolani  palace f 

Mr.  Young.  Ko;  it  faces  it,  some  little  distance  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  yards  t 

Mr.  Young.  I  should  say  about  400  yards. 

The  Chairman.  As  much  as  that? 

Mr.  Young.  It  may  be  less — about  300  yards.  The  palace  is  situated 
in  a  large  square,  and  King  street  passes  in  front  of  the  palace.  There 
is  a  kind  of  yard  in  front  of  the  Government  building,  I  should  say 
between  300  and  400  yards  very  nearly. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  seen  the  consul-general  before  that  day? 

Mr.  Young.  No;  I  went  to  the  consulate  to  meet  him. 

Senator  Frye.  Who  was  the  consul-general? 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Severance.  I  went  direct  to  the  consul-general's 
office,  and  we  together  went  to  the  Government  building. 

Senator  Butler.  You  mean  the  consul-general  of  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Butler.  Was  this  Government  building  where  the  legisla- 
ture met! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  where  the  Legislature  sits,  but  it  was 
also  the  supreme  court  chamber  and  the  other  offices  in  the  same 
building;  but  the  large  hall  was  the  legislative  haU.  The  Legislature 
was  composed  of  nobles  and  representatives  sitting  in  joint  session. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  proceed  immediately  with  the  consul-gen- 
eral to  the  Government  building  t 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  going  on  when  you  got  there  t 

Mr.  Young.  When  I  got  there  there  was  quite  a  crowd  around  the 
rear  end  of  the  building,  and  two  or  three  leading  Americans  and 
Judge  Hartwell,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  place  and 
minister  under  Kalakaua,  informed  me  that  the  Queen  contemplated 
the  promulgation  of  a  new  constitution  immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Legislature,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  go  on  board  ship 
and  inform  Captain  Wiltse.  I  went  in  to  speak  of  it  to  Consul-General 
Severance,  and  he  laughed  and  said,  ^'I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.'' 
I  went  in  and  was  shown  the  seat  assigned  me  in  the  legislative  hall, 
a  little  to  the  left  and  in  front  of  the  rostrum  where  speaker  used  to 
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sit,  and  which  the  Qncen  used  when  she  read  her  proclamation.  After 
waiting  some  little  time  they  commenced,  and  I  believe  it  was  about 
the  funniest  affair  1  ever  saw  in  my  life — a  circus. 

The  x^rocession  was  headed  by  two  or  three  lackeys,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  jrovernor  of  Oahu,  fatber  to  the  heiress  apparent,  dressed  in 
a  gaudy  uniform  covered  with  gold  and  orders;  the  chamberlain  with 
attendants  all  dressed  up  in  uniform,  and  then  came  Her  Majesty, 
with  a  long  train,  and  four  laekeys  in  knee  breeches  carrying  the  train, 
and  then  the  two  royal  princesses,  ladies  in  waiting,  a  staff,  the  four 
ministers,  and  other  attendants.  It  was  a  very  amusing  scene.  After- 
wards the  proclamation  was  handed  to  her  in  a  portfolio,  when  she 
8tei)ped  to  the  ti*out  of  the  rostrum  and  began  reading,  first  in  English 
and  then  in  Kanaka.  I  do  not  believe  there  were  more  than  one  or  two 
white  members  of  the  Legislature  present  at  the  time.  The  Kanakas 
and  every  one  were  deeorated  with  the  various  orders  of  Kamehsinieha 
I  and  Kalakaua,  consisting  of  great  big  stars  stretched  out  on  tiie 
breast.    It  was  quit«  a  circus  and  very  amusing. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  of  them  wearing  wreaths  of  flowerst 

Mr.  Young.  No;  I  did  not  see  any  of  them. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  Do  you  know  what  that  signifies  in  Hawaii — ^the 
wearing  of  wreaths  of  flowerst 

Mr.  Young.  Xo,  I  do  not.  I  have  heard  a  great  many  reasons.  But 
the  nearest  I  could  get  to  it  was  simjdy  a  decoration  and  ornament.  A 
natural  passion  for  flowers. 

The  Chairman.  Not  a  badge  of  office  t 

Mr.  Young.  No;  simply  an  ornament — decoration. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  pro- 
rogation of  the  Legislature! 

Mr.  Young.  No.  I  think  it  was  simply  to  thank  them  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  their  duty,  and  now  that  the  Government  was  at 
peace  with  everybody,  etc.,  she  thanked  them  for  their  attendance,  and 
so  on — really  a  complimentary  affair;  and  then  wound  up  by  declaring 
this  Legislature  prorogued. 

The  Chairman.  That  meant  that  there  was  to  be  a  new  electiont 

]\rr.  Young.  Yes;  the  Legislature  meets  every  two  years. 

Senator  Butler.  TTow  long  had  that  been  in  session? 

^Ir.  Young.  We  arrived  in  Honolulu  about  the  24th  of  August,  and 
I  think  they  had  been  in  session  since  about  the  1st  of  July.  They 
continued  in  session  up  to  January  14. 

Senator  Butler.  When  it  was  prorogued  by  the  Queenf 

IVIr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  two  houses  sit  together! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Nobles  and  representatives! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Butler.  Fs  that  the  usual  way  t 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Butler.  The  Queen  always  appears  and  prorogues  the 
Legislature  t 

Mr.  Young.  Yes.    The  nobles  and  representatives  sit  in  joint  session 

Senator  Gray.  Vote  together  f 

!Mr.  Young.  Yes ;  and  the  ministers  sit  with  them  and  vote. 

Senator  Gray.  The  vote  is  not  taken  in  each  house  separately;  the 
roll  is  not  called  sex)arately  t 
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Mr.  Young.  I  have  been  there  and  I  thought  they  voted  right  along 
as  they  called  the  roll. 

Senator  Obat.  And  questions  are  decided  by  a  ms^ority  of  the  whole 
votet 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  I  have  also  seen  them  vote  aye  and  no,  by  holding 
up  their  hands. 

The  Ghaibman.  Immediately  after  this  legislature  was  prorogued, 
what  became  of  the  Queen  t    Where  did  she  got 

Mr.  YouNa.  She  passed  into  a  large  room  on  the  left  facizig  the 
rostrum;  a  large  reception  room  about  twice  as  large  as  this,  where  she 
held  her  reception. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  inf 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  I  passed  on  through  the  door.  The  consul  told 
me  he  was  going  back  to  the  office.  I  told  him  I  was  there  in  an  of&- 
cial  capacity,  and  1  felt  it  my  duty  to  go  through  with  it. 

Senator  Gbay.  You  wanted  to  see  the  sights  of  the  side  circus  t 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  the  Governor  of  Oahu,  Mr.  Cleghorn,  stopped  me 
at  the  door  and  talked  to  me  in  a  nervous  strain  as  though  to  retain  me. 
I  passed  in  and  bowed  to  the  Queen  and  her  ministers  standing  on  the 
right,  her  aids,  and  passed  on  through  the  door.  The  Queen  looked  at 
me  rather  savagely,  and  did  not  return  my  salutation  with  any  cordial- 
ity at  all.  I  noticed  that  she  acted  in  a  peculiar  way.  First  when  she 
was  reading  her  proclamation  I  thought  she  had  a  little  stage  fright, 
but  in  this  reception  room  I  saw  that  she  was  under  the  influence  of  a 
stimulant,  in  fact  she  was  drunk.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
aboutit  at  all.  Then  I  passed  outinto  the  yard  and  started  to  go  over 
into  the  palace,  and  I  was  advised  not  to  go.  Then  I  was  told  again 
on  the  outside  that  as  soon  as  the  Queen  came  over  to  the  palace  she 
was  going  to  promulgate  the  new  constitution.  I  was  also  informed 
that  at  the  palace  the  night  before  there  had  been  placed  four  or  five 
pieces  of  artillery,  enfilading  the  approaches  to  the  palace,  and  that  the 
Queen's  household  was  said  to  be  under  arms.  I  thought  affairs  looked 
very  serious,  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  go  immediately  on  board  ship 
and  inform  my  commanding  officer,  which  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Who  told  you  thatt 

Mr.  Young.  Different  people. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  name  themt 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  Judge  Hartwell  was  one  who  told  me,  and  I  was 
also  told  by  a  half- white  Kanaka.  I  do  not  know  his  name.  I  was 
told  by  two  or  three  persons. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  those  brass  pieces! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  theyt 

Mr.  Young.  I  did  not  see  them  that  day. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  they  when  you  did  see  themf 

Mr.  Young.  Down  in  the  yard  of  the  palace  when  I  saw  them. 

Senator  Butler.  Is  that  palace  located  in  an  open  reservation? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  it  is  a  square,  a  perfect  square,  and  right  in  the 
center  of  this  square  is  the  palace.  In  the  top  of  the  palace,  the  upx)er 
part  of  the  palace,  there  are  two  halls.  They  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles.  I  had  tliis  statement  confirmed  afterward  by  some  of  the 
people  stationed  there.  Wilcox,  who  was  asked  to  take  command  of 
these  pieces  but  refused,  told  me  so  afterwards.  They  were  planted  at 
the  end  of  each  one  of  tliese  corridors. 

Senator  Butler.  Is  the  palace  surrounded  by  streets  on  each  side! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 
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Senator  Frye.  The  Wilcox  you  reler  to  was  C.  P.  Wilcox t 

Mr.  Young.  He  was  a  young  man  who  was  sent  by  Kalakana  to 
Italy  to  be  educated  in  the  military  school  there.  The  Queen  asked 
him  to  take  charge  of  these  pieces  in  the  palace,  and  he  declined  to  do 
it,  and  they  were  then  placed  under  the  command  of  Nowlein,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  Household  Guards,  and  he  took  charge.  He  told 
me  he  had  men  stationed  there  all  the  time. 

Senator  Butlee.  Where  did  you  go! 

Mr.  Young.  I  went  aboard  ship  and  reported  to  Gapt.  Wiltse 
what  was  going  on,  and  he  ordered  me  to  go  on  shore  in  citizen's 
clothes  and  learn  all  I  could  and  keep  him  posted.  1  went  on  shore 
and  I  found  what  I  had  heard  before  had  become  general  throughout 
the  town. 

Senator  Butleb.  What  about  the  promulgation  of  the  new  consti- 
tution f 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  and  also  that  a  large  meeting  was  in  progress  at 
W.  O.  Smith's  office,  on  Fort  street.  I  went  in  there  and  I  made  some 
inquiries,  and  I  was  told  that  two  of  the  ministers  had  appealed  for 
protection,  and  that  the  Queen  had  threatened  to  shoot  them. 

Senator  Fbye.  They  were  the  Queen's  present  ministers! 

]Mr.  Young.  Yes;  Mr.  Peterson  and  Mr.  Golburn.  Mr.  Peterson  and 
Mr.  Golburn  told  me  afterwards  that  they  believed  the  Queen  would 
have  had  them  shot  if  they  had  not  gone  out. 

Senator  Butler.  Gut  of  the  palace f 

]\rr.  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Butler.  Where  were  the  troops  located! 

Mr.  Y^ouNG.  In  the  palace  grounds,  inside  of  this  reservation,  and 
tlie  police  were  down  at  the  police  station.  And  there  was  quite  a  num- 
ber of  people  in  W.  G.  Smith's  office,  most  of  them  white,  a  good  many 
Kanakas;  1  should  say  there  were  three  rooms  packed  and  jammed 
with  people.  I  could  not  get  into  the  inner  rooms  from  the  crowd,  and 
they  appointed  a  committee  of  safety. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  was  this  office  from  the  i>olice  station! 

Mr.  Young.  Not  more  than  800  to  1,000  yards. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  from  the  Government  buildingsf 

Mr.  Young.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

Senator  Butler.  Is  that  this  place,  put  down  on  the  maps  as  the 
barracks! 

Mr.  Young.  No;  different  place.  [Indicating  on  the  diagram.]  1 
passed  on  down  King  street  and  went  into  the  palace  grounds  after 
leaving  Smith's  office.  I  met  several  gentlemen,  and  asked  them  for 
information.  When  I  went  into  the  palace  grounds  there  were  two 
nati  v<\s  on  the  balcony  of  the  palace  haranguing  the  Kanakas,  the  over- 
seer staiidinfr  near  them;  and  a  man  there,  who  interpreted  what  was 
said,  stated  that  the  Kanakas  were  stating  to  the  crowd  that  the  min- 
istry, under  the  intluence  of  the  whites,  had  prevented  the  Queen  giving 
them  a  new  constitution,  and  they  were  appealing  to  the  crowd  and 
askiuf;;  tliem  to  rise  and  shoot  the  (jrowd,  whites  and  all. 

Tlie  ('HAiRMAN.  That  was  afterwards  interpreted  to  yout 

^^r.  Young.  Interpreted  to  me  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  By  those  Kanakas! 

]Mr.  Young.  Yes,  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  statements  were  being  maile  were  these  two 
men  standing  by  the  Queen  t 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  on  the  balcony! 
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Mr.  Young.  Standing  on  the  balcony. 

Senator  Butleb.  This  meeting  at  Smith's  office  was  in  symx)athy 
with  the  Queen. 

Mr.  Young.  No;  in  sympathy  with  the  old  ministers.  Coleburu  and 
Peterson  came  down  town  and  appealed  to  these  people  to  protect 
them^  stating  that  the  Queen  had  threatened  to  shoot  them,  and  it  was 
threatened  that  they  were  to  be  locked  up.  A  great  many  people, 
more  people,  came  on  in  this  place.  The  rooms  were  crowded;  there 
were  250  to  300  persons  there. 

Senator  Butleb.  In  Smith's  officet 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  and  gathered  around  the  door.  I  stayed  in  there 
a  short  time  and  then  passed  on  down  to  the  palace,  and  after  I  got  a 
cab  and  drove  around  town,  came  back  to  the  business  portion  of  the 
town,  and  I  sent  three  or  four  messages  over  to  Capt.  Wiltse,  telling 
him  what  was  going  on.  I  stayed  on  shore  until  12  o'clock  that  evening. 

The  Chaibman.  Or  night! 

Mr.  Young.  At  night.  At  night  quiet  crowds  gathered  around 
town  and  also  in  the  club,  and  in  the  conversation  aSi  who  had  been 
the  Queen's  supporters  were  bitterly  denouncing  her  acts,  and  there 
was  nothing  indicating  anything  but  an  effort  to  stop  the  Queen  from 
promulgating  her  constitution.  I  met  Chief  Justice  Judd,  who  stopped 
me  and  told  me  he  had  been  in  the  palace  some  thi-ee  or  four  hours, 
somewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  and  he  said  that  they  had  hnally 
persuaded  her  not  to  promulgate  the  constitution  that  afternoon,  but 
she  insisted  that  she  would  do  it  in  two  or  three  days.  But  Chief 
Justice  Judd  said:  ^^The  trouble  is  over,  and  I  think  we  may  be  able 
to  stop  it  yet." 

Senator  Butleb.  You  were  in  citizen's  dress! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  Mr.  Judd  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  He  was  not  disturbed  in  his  office  f 

Mr.  Young.  No.  The  only  officials  removed  were  four  of  the  cabinet 
and  also  the  marshal,  and  also  of  the  guards. 

The  Chaibman.  When  you  speak  of  having  gone  from  Smith's  office 
to  the  palace  grounds  where  you  heard  translated  what  these  Kanakas 
said,  did  you  see  any  artillery  or  other  arms? 

Mr.  Young.  The  Household  Guards  were  all  under  arms. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  were  there  of  them? 

Mr.  Young.  About  60  of  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  were  tliey? 

Mr.  Young.  In  front  of  the  palace,  drawn  up  in  lines  near  the 
approach  to  tlie  palace,  and  some  of  tbem  were  on  sentry  duty  back 
in  the  yard. 

Senator  Butleb.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether 
they  were  supplied  with  ammunition  or  not? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  find  any  other  persons  on  tliat  occasion? 

Mr.  Y^'oung.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  find  any  society  or  body  of  men  in  array? 

Mr.  Young.  None  at  all. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  there  many  citizens,  and  if  so,  how  many, 
around  the  palace  building  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Young.  One  part  of  the  palace  grounds  was  crowded. 

The  Chaibman.  With  whom? 
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Mr.  Young.  Kanakas  and  whites  both,  and  also  King  street  down 
facing  Palace  Square. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  making  any  demonstration  f 

Mr.  Young.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Any  cheering,  hurrahing t 

Mr.  Young.  No.  On  the  contrary  the  natives  themselves  even 
stopped  these  two  Kanakas  from  si>eaking.  They  went  up  and  tried 
to  stop  them.  One  of  them,  named  White  I  think,  they  caught  him 
and  pulled  him  down  from  the  balcony,  and  as  they  did  he  continued 
to  screech  out  and  holler  his  remarks  as  they  puUed  him  down  from  the 
balcony. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  he  sober? 

Mr.  Young,  I  do  not  think  he  was. 

The  CHAiRisiAN.  Did  you  get  what  he  said  after  they  pulled  him  down 
from  the  balcony! 

Mr.  Y'^OUNG.  Yes.  I  was  told  that  he  said,  "  I  will  not  stop:  I  will 
continue  until  we  get  the  constitution,  or  we  wiU  drive  every  wiiite  off 
the  island.^ 

The  Chairman.  That  was  while  the  Kanakas  were  pulling  him  down 
from  the  balcony! 

Mr.  Y'ouNG.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  high  was  that  balcony  where  the  Queen  stood 
above  tlie  ground  f 

Mr.  Y'^ouNG.  About  ten  or  fifteen  feet. 

Tlie  Chairman.  These  persons  who  pulled  down  this  Mr.  White,  did 
they  climb  up! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  it  is  near  the  stairway. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  Queen  near  the  stairway! 

Mr.  Y^'OUNG.  Yes;  right  by  the  door. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  she  was  accessible  to  the  persons  from  the 
outside! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chair:vian.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  artillery  around  the  palace 
at  thjit  time! 

Senator  Gray.  When  was  the  first  time  after  that  that  you  saw  these 
little  brass  pieces? 

Mr.  Young.  It  was  some  little  time  after.  The  new  Government  got 
them  down  when  I  saw  the  pieces. 

Senator  Butler.  This  was  the  14th! 

Mr.  Y^OUNG.  On  the  14th. 

Senator  Butler.  The  day  of  your  arrival! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Butler.  What  time  of  day  ! 

Mr.  Y'OUNG.  About  5  o'clock. 

Senator  Butler.  In  the  afternoon! 

Mr.  Y^OUNG.  Y^es. 

Senator  1>utler.  You  had  been  in  yonr  uniform  and  attended  the 
prorogation  ! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Butler.  And  then  you  returned  aboard  ship  and  returned 
in  citizen's  dress  ? 

Mr.  Y'ouNG.  Yes;  under  the  orders  from  the  captain. 

Senator  Butler.  That  was  how  long  after  the  prorogation  t 

Mr.  Young.  They  prorogued  the  Legislature  about  11  o'clock  ;  this 
was  about  5 — 5  or  G  o'clock,  afterwards. 
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Senator  Butleb.  After  the  Queen  had  retired  from  the  Government 
building  to  the  palace  f 

Mr.  Young.  Yes.  She  had  gone  to  the  palace  about  1  o'clock,  after 
the  reception. 

The  Chaikman.  This  collection  of  the  i>eople  around  the  palace 
relates  to  the  palace  of  lolanif 

Mr.YouNa.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  the  Government  building  t 

Mr.  Young.  Not  to  the  Government  building. 

The  Ghaibman.  After  the  prorogation  of  the  Legislature  the  Queen 
went  to  her  palace  f 

Mr.  Young.  Yes.    She  has  a  place  on  Beretania  street. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  far  is  the  Queen's  palace  from  the  Legisla- 
ture! 

Mr.  Young.  About  300  to  400  yards. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  time  did  you  get  on  board  ship  that  evening  f 

Mr.  Young.  About  a  few  minutes  before  12  o'clock. 

The  Ghaibman.  In  the  meantime  had  you  received  any  instruc- 
tions from  Gaptain  Wilt^! 

Mr.  Young.  I  simply  received  a  return  message  to  a  message  from 
me.  telling  me  to  continue  and  get  all  the  news  I  could. 

The  Ghaibman.  Was  that  a  verbal  message  t 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Not  in  writing! 

Mr.  Young.  Not  in  writing. 

Senator  Fbte.  Have  you  completed  your  statement  of  the  informa- 
tion you  secured  up  to  the  time  you  went  back  aboard  shipt 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  that  is  about  the  whole  of  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  was  on  Saturday! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  The  14th  of  January! 

Mr.  Young.  The  14th. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  report  to  Gapt.  Wiltse  when  you  got  back! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  give  him  information  of  what  you  had  seen 
after  you  got  on  shipboard! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  As  you  have  stated  it  here! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  state  to  Gapt.  Wiltse  that  peace  could  have 
been  preserved  without  the  intervention  of  the  troops! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  I  told  bim  there  would  be  no  trouble  that  day, 
but  it  would  come;  that  from  the  temper  of  the  people  if  the  Queen 
attempted  it  there  would  be  an  uprising.  I  had  lieiird  conversations 
to  that  efiect  all  over  the  city,  even  by  her  own  adherents. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  long  did  you  remain  on  board  ship  before  you 
returned  on  shore! 

Mr.  Young.  Until  Monday  afternoon,  when  I  returned  with  the  bat- 
talion. 

The  Ghaibman.  Were  you  in  command  of  any  part  of  the  battalion! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  the  artillery. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  time  did  you  get  orders! 

Mr.  Young.  At  about  half  past  10  o'clock  I  was  on  duty — we  were 
washing  down  ship  after  the  cruise — about  half  past  10  Gapt.  Wiltse 
sent  for  me  and  told  me  the  condition  of  affairs  and  what  he  had  heard, 
audit  looked  like  they  were  going  to  have  trouble;  that  the  govern- 
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uiont  could  not  tinder  any  circumstances  protect  life  and  property,  and 
tliat  he  felt  that  he  would  have  to  land  the  troops.  He  asked  me  how 
long  I  would  be  before  I  could  land  two  Gatling  guns  and  two  37revolv 
iiig  raunon.  I  told  him,  a  half  hour.  He  said,  very  well,  and  told  me 
to  look  around  and  see  that  everything  was  all  right,  ^^  I  think  I  wiU 
have  to  laud  the  troops."  I  remarked  to  him,  "  I  think  they  should 
have  landed  the  evening  before  from  what  I  heard,"  and  he  said  he  did 
not  want  to  do  it  until  it  was  necessary.  I  got  one  Catling  gon  and 
one  37  R.  C.  and  a  caisson  of  ammunition  all  ready  to  land. 

Shortly  nfterward  1  was  sent  for  by  Capt.  Wiltse,  and  Gapt.  Wiltse 
always  took  me  in  his  conlidence  in  pretty  nearly  everything  he 
did.  He  closed  his  door  and  read  me  his  confidential  letter  of  instruc- 
tions from  the  Department  and  also  from  Admiral  Brown.  We  dis- 
cussed the  matter,  and  he  stated  under  the  circumstances — ^he  wanted 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  me— I  made  the  remark  that  in  case  we 
landed  we  would  have  to  be  very  carefril  or  we  would  be  accused  of 
taking  part  with  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  The  letter  from  the  Department  of  which  you  speak 
was  from  the  Navy  Department! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  Admiral  Brown! 

Mr.  Yox'NG.  Admiral  Brown  was  on  the  San  Francisco  and  in  com- 
mand of  that  station  at  the  time  of  delivering  his  instructions. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  Admiral  Brown  at  the  time! 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  Norfolk,  Va.,  at  the  time.  When  he  left 
Honolulu  he  left  instructions  with  Captain  Wiltse,  as  the  admiral  in 
command  of  the  station,  to  be  followed  out  in  his  absence. 

The  Chairman.  These  papers  were  read  to  you! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  copies  of  them! 

Mr.  Young.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  ship's  papers  show  copies  of  themt 

Mr.  Young.  No,  they  were  not  in  Capt.  Wiltstfs  letter  book.  They 
are  of  a  confidential  nature  and  were  kept  locked  up  in  a  sei)arate 
drawer.  They  could  be  found  in  the  Department,  I  8upx>ose,  with  the 
official  papers  of  the  ship. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  remember  the  instructions  of  the  Navy 
Department  to  Capt.  Wiltse! 

Mr.  Young.  They  are  extracts  from  the  confidential  instructions 
that  were  sent  to  Minister  Stevens. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom! 

Mr.  Young.  By  the  State  Department.  I  do  not  remember  the  gist 
of  them.  We  discussed  the  landing  more  than  we  did  the  paper.  My 
recollection  is  that  the  paper  stated  that  you  will  use  every  means  and 
endeavor  to  act  in  concert  with  the  minister  to  preserve  and  protect 
our  treaty  rights  with  the  Sandwith  Islands,  even  if  necessaiy  to  use 
force.    My  recollection  is  that  is  about  the  gist  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  instructions  given  by  Admiral  Brown! 

Mr.  Young.  Simply  a  memorandum  of  the  instructions  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  also  to  land  the  forces  once  a  week  for  drill  and  exercise; 
that  they  had  permission  from  the  Government  to  land  the  men  under 
arms  for  that  purpose! 

The  (3nAiRMAN.  At  Honolulu! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Had  there  been  drills  of  that  kind! 
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Mr.  Young.  Every  week.  We  landed  once  a  week  on  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Government  and  used  the  baseball  grounds.  They  drilled 
there  often,  and  a  great  many  people  came  down  to  see  them.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  pleasure  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  cfty  when 
things  were  favorable.  We  had  one  of  the  best  battalions  I  have  ever 
seen. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  strength! 

Mr.  Young.  Three  companies  of  blue  jackets,  one  of  artillery,  and 
one  of  marines,  making  154  all  told,  and  about  10  officers. 

Senator  Butler.  How  many  marines! 

Mr.  Young.  Thirty -two  marines,  1  think. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  did  you  leave  ship! 

Mr.  Young.  About  5  o'clock — I  Suppose  about  a  quarter  of  5.  We 
were  ordered  to  land  at  4,  and  our  battalion  was  gotten  together 
immediately  after  dinner,  which  was  between  12  and  1.  That  was  Mon- 
day, the  ICth.  On  Saturday  the  Legislature  was  prorogued;  on  Sun- 
day the  agitation  was  kept  up,  and  on  Sunday  night  the  volunteer 
forces  around  town  began  to  arm. 

Senator  Butler.  Were  you  on  shore  then! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir;  on  Saturday  and  Saturday  night.  They  met 
at  two  rendezvous,  I  was  informed,  one  on  Emma  street  and  the  other 
on  Nuuana  avenue. 

Senator  Frye.  They  were  the  Provisional  Gk)vernment's  volunteers! 

Mr.  Young.  I  never  heard  of  any  Provisional  Government  or  inti- 
mation of  it  until  Monday  morning. 

Senator  Frye.  They  were  the  whites! 

Mr.  Young.  They  were  the  whites  armed,  as  I  understood,  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  promulgation  of  the  new  constitution,  which 
constitution,  I  was  told,  deprived  then'  of  all  rights  and  franchises. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  present  at  those  rendezvous! 

Mr.  Young.  No;  I  was  told  about  it  by  informants,  and  after  by 
participants. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  if  any  troops  left  the  ship  before  the 
detachment  which  you  commanded. 

Mr.  Young.  No;  we  landed  in  a  body. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  tirst! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  5  o'clock  in  the  evening! 

Mr.  Young.  Five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  We  got  the  men  armed 
and  equipped  for  heavy  marching  order — knapsa<;ks  and  double  belts 
of  cartridges  holding  from  60  to  80  rounds.  And  I  had  the  caisson 
filled,  taking  in  all  about  14,000  rounds  of  caliber  .45  for  the  rifle  and 
gatling,  1,2(^  rounds  of  caliber  .38  for  the  revolvers,  and  174  common 
explosive  shells  for  the  revolving  cannon.  Ea<5h  one  of  these  belts  car- 
ried from  60  to  80  rounds.  About  3  o'clock  Minister  Stevens  came  on 
board  and  was  in  consultation  with  Capt.  Wiltse.  The  ca])tain  sent  for 
the  officers  going  with  the  battalion,  and  had  a  conference  in  his  cabin. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  it! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes.  Minister  Stevens  told  the  captain  that  there  was 
a  very  large  massmeeting  that  afternoon  in  the  old  armory  on  Beretania 
street,  and  they  had  agreed  to  support  the  report  made  by  the  com- 
mittee of  safety  to  abrogate  the  monarchy;  and  that  there  was  a 
counter  mass-meeting  held  by  low  whites  and  Kanakas  in  Palace  Square, 
whose  action  indicated  an  opposition  to  them,  and  that  these  things 
indicated  that  trouble  was  to  take  ])lace;  that  the  committee  of  safety 
through  him  had  asked  Capt.  Wiltse  if  he  would  land  the  troops  to 
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protect  life  and  property.  He  remarked  to  the  captain  that  he  need 
not  apprehend  any  danger  of  being  fired  npori,  becaase  nothing  of  the 
kind  had  ever  been  done  under  any  circomstances.  Aft43r  a  few  min- 
utes Capt.  Wiltse  turned  to  him  and  said,  ^^I  have  decided  to  land 
the  troops  already,  and  I  will  land  them  at  4  o'clock;  they  are  all  ready 
to  land,  and  here  is  an  order  I  have  written  to  the  commanding  ofScer, 
Lieut-Comniander  Swinburn."  The  order  was  taken  almost  bodily 
from  the  confidential  letter  to  Captain  Wiltse. 

Then  one  of  the  officers  present  made  the  remark,  '<  Oaptain,  in  case 
there  is  a  change  in  the  situation  and  we  should  be  attacked  by  any 
one  of  the  contending  parties  how  far  are  these  orders  to  extend;  what 
shall  we  do  under  such  circumstances?''  Capt.  Wiltse  then  supple- 
mented his  written  order  by  the  verbal  statement,  ^^  The  situation  is 
such  that  it  will  require  a  great  deal  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  yoa 
officers  who  are  going  on  shore;  you  have  been  here  a  number  of  months, 
and  know  all  the  Americans  and  their  property;  that  is  what  I  want 
to  protect,  and  1  want  you  to  be  careful  and  remain  as  neutral  as  you 
can."  Those  were  the  oral  instructions.  Mr.  Stevemi  then  made  the 
remark,  <^  I  am  very  glad  you  are  going  to  land  them,  because  I  think 
it  is  absolutely  necessary."  Mr.  Stevens  then  left  the  vessel  and 
returned  to  the  shore. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  ft*om  the  coast  was  the  Boston  at  that  timet 

Mr.  Young.  About  a  half  mile.  We  were  anchored,  moored,  at  least, 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Naval  row  in  the  harbor. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  change  the  position  of  the  shipf 

Mr.  Young.  No,  not  at  all:  she  remained  in  the  same  position  all  the 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  guns  trained  on  the  city  in  any  wayt 

Mr.  Y^oung.  No. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  came  out  how  many  boats  did  it  require 
to  bring  your  men,  the  whole  detachmentf 

Mr.  Young.  We  could  have  brought  them  in  fewer  boats;  but  we 
divided  them  in  platoons,  and  each  platoon  took  a  boat. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  boats  did  it  takef 

Mr.  Young.  Four  companies  making  8  platoons,  and  each  platoon 
had  a  boat. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  landed  in  a  body ! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  they  formed  immediately  on  getting  on  shore  with 
the  artillery  in  the  rear. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  in  command! 

Mr.  Young.  Lieut.  Commander  Swinburn,  the  executive  officer  of 
the  siiip. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  the  company  ordered  to  gof 

Mr  Young.  We  had  no  definite  point  at  all.  We  landed  at  Brewer's 
wharf,  and  marched  up  to  the  corner  of  Fort  and  Merchant  streets, 
where  the  consul  general's  office  was,  and  there  left  a  marine  company, 
which  was  t<)  protect  the  American  legation  and  consulate.  The  rest 
of  the  battalion  turned  and  marched  down  King  street  in  front  of  the 
palace,  and  as  we  passed  the  palace  the  Queen  was  standing  on  the 
balcony,  when  we  gave  her  the  royal  salute  by  drooping  the  colors  and 
fonr  ruriles  on  the  drums.  We  passed  the  palace  250  yards,  and  there 
waited  until  we  could  find  some  place  to  go  into  camp.  We  made  an 
ert'ort  at  first  to  get  the  ohl  armory  near  the  landing,  so  as  to  be  near 
our  base  of  supplies  and  throw  out  pickets  in  Ciise  of  emergency.  But 
we  failed  to  get  that,  and  then  tried  to  get  the  opera  house.  They  were 
the  only  two  buildings  near  the  center  of  the  town,  and  not  beings  able 
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to  get  them  we  went  to  the  yard  of  a  white  man  namoii  Atherton,  and 
there  we  biroaacked  under  the  trees  in  the  rain  until  9.30  p.  m,  when 
the  aid  to  Capt.  Wiltse  reported  they  had  secured  a  little  hall  in  the 
rear  of  the  opera  house,' known  as  Arion  HaU,  which  is  used  as  a  Mor- 
mon temple  now,  I  believe.    We  marched  there  and  went  into  camp. 

Senator  Gbay.  Inside  the  building  f 

Mr.  Young.  Inside  the  building;  yes.  And  the  yard  was  turned 
over  to  us  also.  I  was  detailed  as  officer  of  the  day,  and  stationed 
my  pickets  and  guards  around  inside  the  inclosure  and  not  out.  I  then 
patroled  myself  in  front  the  opera  house,  where  I  could  get  a  view  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  fortified  police  station  and  center  of  the  city  along 
King  street  and  the  cross  street  cutting  in  at  Palace  Place,  also  the 
vicinity  of  the  Government  barracks  across  the  Palace  Square,  the 
approaches  to  the  armory  occupied  by  the  revolutionary  forces,  and 
the  grounds  surrounding  the  Government  buildings.  I  sent  out  men  to 
get  all  the  information  that  I  could,  I  know  that  when  we  marched 
through  town  I  never  saw  a  policeman;  but  when  I  went  outside  to  get 
men  to  obtain  information  for  me,  I  was  informed  that  tbepolice  to  the 
number  of  about  80  were  fortified  in  the  station  house,  and  60  troops 
were  in  the  barracks,  aU  under  arms,  and  afraid  to  come  out. 

The  Chairman.  The  Queen's  troops  ! 

Mr.  Young.  The  Queen's  troops.  And  there  was  nobody  out  on 
the  streets  to  protect  any  one,  to  prevent  incendiarism  and  pilfering. 
I  had  a  full  view  down  King  street  and  of  the  approaches  to  thisx>olice 
station ;  also  to  the  heart  of  the  town  down  the  other  street,  which  puts 
in  there  from  Fort  street. 

Senator  Butler.  Did  you  carry  your  artillery  with  you  f 

Mr.  Young.  It  was  all  in  the  park.  From  there  I  had  a  view  down 
to  the  x)olice  station ;  and  across  here  [indicating  on  diagram!  I  could 
see.  Here  [indicating]  is  the  armory;  that  [indicating]  is  wnere  the 
barracks  are,  where  the  Government  troops  were;  they  were  stationed 
X)rincipaUy  in  the  palace  grounds.  I  heard  them  drilling  all  night 
long,  giving  orders.  I  could  see  across  this  square  [indicating],  and 
across  this  place  here  [indicating].  I  could  control  down  there  [indi- 
cating]. There  were  2  alarms  during  the  night,  fire  alarms  of  an  incen- 
diary nature,  and  I  called  out  the  guards  ready  for  action  till  I  got 
information  they  were  not  needed.  I  sent  off  a  courier  to  find  out  what 
this  fire  was,  and  finding  it  was  not  American  property  I  made  no  fur- 
ther move,  but  returned  the  guard  to  their  quarters. 

The  Chairman.    How  far  away  from  the  camp  were  those  fires? 

Mr.  Young.  One  on  Emma  square,  which  is  about  two  squares  off; 
the  other  on  Beretania  street,  about  a  mile  off.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  drawing  up  of  the  guard  inspired  confidence  among  the  people. 
The  Government  troops  were  80  and  60,  and  those  were  all  the  troops 
they  ever  had  at  any  time.  Mr.  Wilson  showed  me  a  statement  where 
he  claimed  that  he  had  800  men.  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  informed  by 
participants,  and  I  bad  verified  their  statements,  that  he  had  only  80 
and  60,  and  he  laughed  and  told  me  of  course  he  had  not  that  number; 
but  he  had  ai)poiuted  a  number  of  men  around  town  as  spies,  who  gave 
information,  and  he  knew  a  lot  of  Kanakas  he  ox)uld  call  in  to  make 
up  the  number.    He  never  had  but  80  and  60  under  his  command. 

Senator  Frye    Of  the  Queen's  guard  and  police? 

Mr.  Young.  Queen's  guard  and  police.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
175  men  under  arms  of  the  volunteer  force.  They  were  quartered  in 
the  appointed  rendezvous  on  Emma  street  and  at  the  old  armory,  and 
50  more  down  at  the  other  rendezvous  on  Nuuana  avenue. 
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Senator  Butler.  How  many  men  did  you  landf 

Mr.  Young.  We  lauded  154  men  and  10  oflicers. 

The  Chairman.  Who  had  command  of  the  troops  at  th^  Qaeen^s 
palace. 

Mr.  YouNO.  Xowlein. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  the  Queen's  army! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  She  had  no  other  army  but  that! 

Mr.  Young.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Who  had  charge  of  these  troops  at  the  police  8t» 
tion? 

Mr.  Young.  Wilson,  the  marshal. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  commander  in  chief,  next  to  the  Queen  t 

Mr.  Young.  Yes.  The  Attorney-General  was  over  him;  but  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  troops. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  took  rations  with  you  over  to  the 
camp? 

]Mr.  Young.  Yes.  We  took  only  enough  to  last  that  evening,  and 
we  detailed  cooks  the  next  morning  to  send  our  rations  from  the  ship. 

The  Chairman.  Already  cooked! 

Mr.  Young.  Y'^es. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  after  getting  there  did  you  first  see  Capt. 
Wiltse  on  shore? 

Mr.  Young.  I  saw  Capt.  Wiltse  iu  the  evening,  just  shortly  after  we 
arrived  at  Arion  Hall,  and  I  had  some  little  talk  with  him. 

Senator  Butler.  Did  he  appear  in  full  uniform? 

Mr.  Y'^ouNG.  Yes;  he  was  in  uniform  at  all  times.  In  conversataon 
he  intimated  to  me  that  he  supx>osed  he  would  have  to  follow  out  all 
other  precedents  in  order  to  prevent  any  incendiarism,  pilfering,  injury 
to  life  and  property,  and  would  have  to  stop  all  fighting  in  the  streeteL 

The  Chairman.  Did  Capt.  Wiltse  go  back  on  shipboard  that  nightt 

Mr.  Y^OUNG.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  again  see  him  there? 

Mr.  Y^'oUNG.  The  next  morning — next  forenoon. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  make  any  change  in  his  orders  the  next  day? 

Mr.  Y^OUNG.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  remain  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  Young.  In  Arion  Hall  two  days,  and  then  we  went  down  to  the 
old  Bishop  building,  on  King  street,  not  over  300  yards  from  there. 
Arion  Hall  was  only  a  temporary  afiair,  because  we  could  not  get  any- 
where else. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  the  troops  remain  at  Camp  Boston? 

Mr.  Young.  I  left  with  a  contingent  of  the  artillery  on  the  3d  of 
February;  then  there  was  one  company  on  the  4th  of  March  returned 
to  the  ship  and  the  rest  reembarked  on  the  1st  of  April. 

The  Chairman.  Under  whose  orders  did  you  leave? 

Mr.  Young.  Under  the  orders  of  Capt.  Wiltse. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  did  he  re<;eive  orders? 

Mr.  YoiiNG.  No  one  at  all.    He  was  the  senior  officer  present. 

The  Chairman.  lie  did  not  receive  any  instructions  irom  Mr.  Blountt 

Mr.  Young.  He  was  not  there  then.  Admiral  Skerrett  received 
instructions  from  ]\Ir.  Blount? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  later. 

Mr.  Young.  That  was  the  last  of  April. 

Senator  Butler.  At  what  time  did  Admiral  Skerrett  arrive  there? 
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Mr.  ToTJNa.  Admiral  Skerrett  arrived  somewliere  alont  the  middle 
of  February. 

Senator  Butleb.  The  San  Francisco  was  his  flagship  f 

Mr.  Young.  The  Mohican  was  his  flagship;  and  after  the  Mohican 
left  he  transferred  his  flag  to  the  Boston,  and  then  to  the  Philadelphia 
after  it  arrived  to  relieve  the  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  These  troops  remained  how  long  on  shore  f 

Mr.  Young.  The  first  were  withdrawn  on  the  3d  of  February.  We 
landed  on  the  16th  of  January,  and  remained  there  until  the  3d  of 
February,  when  I  withdrew,  went  on  board  with  the  main  portion  of 
the  artillery;  another  company  left  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  all 
of  them  were  withdrawn  on  the  1st  of  April. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  was  in  command  of  the  fleet  there  at  the  time 
these  respective  detachments  were  withdrawn f 

Mr.  Young.  Admiral  Skerrett. 

The  Chaibman.  All  the  time? 

Mr.  Young.  Ko.  I  returned  on  board  with  the  artillery  before 
Admiral  Skerrett  arrived. 

The  Chaibman.  Under  the  orders  of  Captain  Wiltsef 

Mr.  Young.  Yes.  After  Admiral  Skerrett  arrived  I  landed  with 
my  men  and  junior  officer  for  inspection,  and  returned  on  board  the 
same  day. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  land  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  t 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  not  go  into  campf 

Mr.  Young.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  These  troops  under  Admiral  Skerrettremained  there 
how  long! 

Mr.  Young.  Until  the  1st  of  April,  when  they  were  ordered  to  return 
aboard  ship  by  Mr.  Blount. 

The  Chaibman.  Those  were  the  last  of  the  troops! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Before  that  they  had  been  returned  in  detachments  t 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  What  men  returned  on  the  1st  of  April! 

Mr.  Young.  A  company  of  blue  jackets  and  company  of  marines 
that  were  still  on  shore. 

The  Chaibman.  On  the  1st  of  April! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  When  you  got  to  Camp  Boston  did  yon  erect  aflag- 
Btafif! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  camp  of  the 
American  troops! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  and  also  closed  all  the  approaches  to  it,  and  no 
man  was  allowed  out  of  that  camp  without  leave  of  absence,  except  the 
officers,  and  they  had  to  be  in  by  9  o'clock  at  night.  We  simply  con- 
fined ourselves  to  that  camp,  and  confined  the  men  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  strict  military  discipline? 

Mr.  Young.  Military  discipline,  and  drills  there  the  same  as  any 
camp.  Late  in  the  evening  we  would  go  down  to  Palace  Square,  where 
we  would  have  more  room,  for  dress  parade,  and  were  witnessed  by 
everybody.  After  we  first  went  into  Camp  Boston  we  sent  out  a  grand 
guard — that  is,  a  company  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another — for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  American  property  had  not  been  injured  or 
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touched,  and  also  to  prevent  any  incendiarism  or  atiything  of  that 
nature. 

Senator  Gbat.  Let  the  people  know  that  you  were  theref 

Mr.  Young.  Yes ;  which  we  had  done  on  all  occasions  of  that  nature. 

Senator  Butleb.  Did  you  send  out  a  detachment  to  patrol  over  the 
city  at  any  time! 

Mr.  Young.  No;  no  patrol  beside  that. 

Senator  Butleb.  Beside  the  grand  guard  t 

Mr.  Young.  No. 

Senator  Butleb.  Ko  separate  patrol  f 

Mr.  Young.  No;  they  were  the  only  ones. 

The  Chatbman.  Did  you  post  any  sentinels  over  the  cily— over  the 
buildinpfsf 

Mr.  Young.  None  until  the  protectorate  was  declared  and  the  flag 
was  raised  over  the  Government  building,  when  we  left  a  marine  guard 
there.  That  was  to  protect  the  building;  nothing  to  do  outside.  All 
the  police  duty  was  done  by  the  Provisional  troops;  all  our  marines  re- 
mained in  the  camp. 

The  Chaib:v[AN.  Where  was  their  campf 

Mr.  Young.  Inside  the  legislative  hall.  They  took  that  for  their 
barracks. 

Senator  Butleb.  What  troops  were  those! 

Mr.  Young.  The  company  of  marines. 

Senator  Gbay.  They  were  camped  in  the  Government  building! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  When  did  they  go  there  t 

Mr.  Young.  When  they  hoist<^  the  flag.  When  the  flag  was  hoisted 
I  have  forgotten  now;  I  think  it  was  the  1st  of  February. 

Senator  Gbay.  You  mean  the  American  flag  over  the  Gi>vemment 
building. 

Mr.  Young.  Yes:  and  the  stafif  is  there  still,  not  taken  down. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  time  that  this  guard  of  marines  remained 
at  the  Government  buil£ng,  were  the  offices  there  occupied  by  the 
Provisional  Government! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Was  there  any  guard  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment theref 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  they  did  all  the  guard  duty  out  in  the  yard. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  did  the  marines  do  guard  duty! 

Mr.  Young.  Only  right  there,  in  their  own  quarters.  They  had  no 
sentries  out,  to  my  recollection.  There  was  an  orderly  kept  in  finont  of 
the  building. 

The  Ghaibman.  By  whose  order  was  that  flag  put  up  at  the  Govern- 
ment builduig,  and  on  what  day! 

Mr.  Young.  It  was  put  up  by  the  order  of  Capt.  Wiltse,  and  our 
men  did  it.  There  was  a  proclamation  issued  declaring  a  temporary 
protectorate,  et€.,  signed  by  the  minister  and  approved  by  Capti 
Wiltse.  It  was  read  by  the  adjutant  at  the  time  of  raising  the 
liag,  and  immediately  the  Boston  tired  21  guns,  with  no  flag  exhibited 
at  the  masthead.  In  firing  a  salute  we  always  have  the  flag  of  the 
nation  we  salute  at  the  masthead. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  cause  of  firing  this  salute! 

Mr.  Young.  To  salute  our  flag. 

Senator  Geay.  If  you  had  been  saluting  the  Hawaiin  Government 
you  would  have  had  the  Hawaiian  flag  at  the  masthead! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  At  the  time  you  fired  this  salate  there  was  a  pro- 
tectorate proclaimed? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  a  temjwrary  one. 

The  Chairman.  Signed  by  the  minister  and  approved  by  Capt&in 
Wiltse! 

Mr.  YouNa.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  read  to  the  troops  at  Camp  Boston  f 

Mr.  YouNa.  ^o;  we  left  Camp  Boston  at  8:30  and  were  drawn  up 
in  line  at  the  Government  building  when  the  flag  was  hoisted. 

The  Chairman.  What  day  was  that! 

Mr.  Young.  The  Ist  of  Febrnary.  There  were  Provisional  troops 
that  flanked  our  troops  on  the  left  and  rear. 

Senator  Butler.  Do  you  know  whether  Capt.  Wiltse  reserved  a 
copy  of  that  proclamation! 

Mr.  Young.  Undoubtedly.    It  would  be  in  his  letter  book. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  substance  of  the  proclama- 
tion! 

Mr.  Young.  I  have  forgotten  exactly  how  it  started,  but  the  gist 
was  "  Hereby  declare  a  temporary  protectorate  over  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, pending  negotiations  in  Washington." 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  change  in  or  withdrawal  of  that 
proclamation  between  that  time  and  the  time  that  Mr.  Blount  directed 
the  troops  to  go  aboard  ship! 

Mr.  Young.  None  at  all;  remained  in  that  situation  until  Mr.  Blount 
ordered  the  troops  aboard  ship  and  ordered  Admiral  Skerrett  to  haul 
down  the  flag. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind  during  this 
period  of  the  occupancy  by  the  United  States  troops  from  the  time  the 
flag  was  raised  until  it  was  withdrawn!  I  speak  now  in  respect  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  people  there — whether  there  was  any  excitement  or 
irregularity. 

Mr.  Young.  While  it  was  hoisted  there  was  no  irregularity  or  dis- 
turbance, nor  did  I  hear  any  but  favorable  comment  about  it. 

The  Chairman,  What  do  you  estimate,  or  do  you  know  anything 
about  it,  the  military  strength  of  the  Provisional  Government  at  the 
time  that  flag  was  ordered  returned  on  board  ship  by  Mr.  Blount! 

Mr.  Young.  They  had  100  men  under  pay;  they  had  an  artillery  com- 
pany of  60  men,  volunteers;  they  had  two  companies  of  volunteers, 
consisting  of  about  30  men  to  the  company,  and  then  they  had  what 
they  called  a  home  guard.  *  That  was  composed  of  the  leading  citizens 
all  around  town,  divided  up  into  corporals'  squads,  and  each  squad  had 
its  rendezvous  at  different  places  in  the  city.  The  man  in  command 
of  them  showed  me  his  books  and  he  had  400  names  on  them. 

Senator  Butler.  That  was  the  home  guard! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  home  guard  armed! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  the  whole  mass  together,  what  would  be  the 
whole  number  of  the  armed  forces! 

Mr.  Young.  I  should  say,  between  700  and  800. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  artillery! 

Mr.  YoL'NG.  Yes ;  four  pieces  of  artillery,  breech-loaders,  and  also  four 
Austrian  f^uns. 

The  Chairman.  Any  others! 

Mr.  Young.  Two  short  Catling. 

Senator  Butler.  No  horses,  I  suppose,  for  the  battery! 
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Mr.  YouNa.  No.  The  large  pieces  were  intended  for  ilorses,  but 
they  moved  them  by  drag  ropes. 

Senator  Butler.  They  were  moved  by  haudf 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  drag  ropes.  I  wrote  the  drill  they  have,  at  their 
reciuest;  a  little  friendly  act. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  any  charge  of  these  troops! 

Mr.  Young.  No,  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  United  States  troops  were  withdrawn  on 
shipboard,  on  the  1st  of  April,  I  will  ask  you  how  long  you  stayed  there 
after  the  1st  of  April. 

Mr.  Young.  In  Honolulu! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  Until  the  26th  of  September  last. 

The  Chairman.  During  that  period  of  time  was  there  at  any  time 
any  outbreak  amongst  the  citizens! 

5lr.  Young.  There  was  no  outbreak;  but  one  evening  there  was  a 
disturbance  between  some  Japanese  contractors  and  laborers.  About 
400  of  them  came  into  town  one  evening  armed  with  their  ma^^hetes 
from  the  plantation,  and  they  were  instigated  to  it  by  some  of  the 
adherent^s  of  the  Queen,  who  told  them  that  in  case  the  United  States 
had  anything  to  do  with  these  islands  their  contracts  would  he  perpet- 
ual and  they  would  be  slaves  the  rest  of  time. 

Senator  Butler.  Who  were  they! 

Mr.  Young.  Contractors  and  laborers  on  estates  about  20  miles  flK>m 
Honolulu.  And  the  people  had  a  great  deal  of  apprehension  from  these 
Japanese,  and  finally  the  Japanese  minister  sent  a  vessel  down  to 
Hawaii  to  put  a  stop  to  these  movements. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  got  back  to  Honolulu  from  this  cmise  to 
Hilo  and  Lahaina,  what  ships  did  you  find  in  the  bay — ships  of  wart 

Mr.  Young.  I  do  not  think  there  was  but  one  man-of-war,  and  that 
was  the  Japanese  school  ship  Congo, 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  come  in  afterwards! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  the  Naniwa^  a  Japanese  cruiser,  came  in  afterward. 
That  is  the  vessel  whose  model  we  took  to  build  the  CharleHon  by.  It 
is  exactly  the  same,  except  that  the  Charleston  is  a  heavier  beam, 
larger  by  an  inch  in  beam. 

Senator  Butler.  A  pretty  formidable  ship! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes.    She  was  built  by  Armstrong,  of  England. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  others! 

Mr.  Young.  An  English  ship,  the  Nymphe  came.  I  think  it  was  the 
Kymphe,  She  remained  about  two  or  three  weeks.  That  was  before  the 
levohition.  There  was  another  English  vessel  there.  1  have  forgotten 
her  name.  I  know  Capt.  McArthur  was  in  command.  They  passed  on 
south.    They  only  remained  in  the  harbor  a  few  days. 

Senator  Butler.  Were  they  ships  of  war! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  gunboats — English  gunboats. 

Senator  Butler.  Were  you  present  when  the  flag  was  hauled  down 
on  tlie  1st  of  April! 

Mr.  Young.  I  was  on  board  ship. 

Senator  Butler.  You  were  not  on  shore! 

Mr.  Young.  No. 

Senator  Butler.  Did  you  go  on  shore  after  that! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Butler.  Was  there  any  demonstration  at  all  by  the  people 
ol'the  town^ 

Mr.  Young.  There  was  no  demonstration  of  any  forces  at  all;  bat  I 
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heard  a  great  many  people,  particularly  the  leading  ones,  make  tbe 
remark  that  they  were  afraid  it  would  give  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  tliey  were  afraid  in  the  event  of  other  vessels  coming  in  they  might 
land  some  forces  in  the  city. 

Senator  BuTLEB.  What  do  you  mean!    Some  foreign  government f 

Mr.  Young.  Foreign  government;  yes.  Their  expression  was  that 
they  did  not  feel  secure  under  the  situation. 

Senator  Butlee.  No  other  troops  were  landed  from  foreign  vessels! 

Mr.  YouNa.  They  made  an  eflFort  to;  but  the  Government  declined  to 
let  them  land — the  Japanese  and  the  English  Governments — for  the 
purpose  of  drilling;  but  they  declined  to  allow  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  the  Provisional  Government  declined 
to  allow  them! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Butler.  When  was  that! 

Mr.  Young.  Along  about  the  last  of  January  or  early  in  February. 

Senator  Butler.  Did  they  ask  permission  to  land  to  drill! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Government  declined  to  grant  it! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Butler.  And  they  did  not  land! 

Mr.  Young.  No. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  during  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  of 
January,  and  before  the  troops  went  ashore  from  the  Bostany  there  was 
any  offer  on  the  part  of  Capt.  Wiltse  to  send  troops  ashore  which 
had  been  rejected  by  the  Provisional  Government! 

Mr.  Young.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  of  that  sort  occurred! 

Mr.  Young.  No.    We  had  been  landing  troops  once  a  week  for  drill. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  time  the  first  request  of  Minis- 
ter Stevens  was  received  by  Capt.  Wiltse  in  regard  to  landing  the 
troops! 

Mr.  Young.  The  only  information  I  have  of  any  request  at  all  of 
Capt.  Wiltse  was  at  3  o'clock  on  Monday,  after  the  battalion  was 
ready  to  land. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  after  Minister  Stevens  came  on  board! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  Mr.  Stevens  came  after  Capt.  Wiltse  had  given 
orders! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Butler.  Am  I  to  understand  you  as  saying  that  Capt. 
Wiltse  pursued  that  course  because  of  orders  received  from  Admiral 
Brown! 

Mr.  Young.  No.  Because  of  the  condition  of  things  on  shore,  of 
which  he  received  information  at  the  time.  There  were  two  mass-meet- 
ings, in  opposition  to  each  other,  at  the  time. 

Senator  Butler.  1  thought  you  had  referred  to  some  secret  instruc- 
tions wliich  Captain  Wiltse  hadreceived  from  Admiral  Brown,  and  which 
were  subsUmtially  the  instructions  which  he  had  received  from  the  Navy 
Department! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  his  instructions  were  substantially  those  received 
from  Admiral  Brown. 

Senator  Butler.  But  the  instructions  under  which  he  acted  were 
received  from  the  Navy  Department! 

Mr.  Young,  The  Department^  yes.    No;  his  instructions 
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Senator  Butleb.  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  yon  went  ashore  on  the 
I6th  of  January. 

Mr.  Young.  He  simply  landed  on  his  own  resx)on8ibility.  We  had 
DO  orders  to  land,  except  that  Capt.  Wiltse^s  confidential  instmctionB 
were  to  protect  our  treaty  interests  even  if  force  was  necessary. 

Senator  Butleb.  And  Capt.  Wiltse  was  to  be  the  judge  as  to  when 
that  exigency  arose! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Geay.  When  you  were  summoned  to  Capt.  Wiltstfs  cabin 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  which  was  about  hidf-past  10,  you  say  f 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  Did  he  make  any  statement. 

Mr.  Young.  !No.  He  told  me  that  affairs  were  looking  very  serious  on 
shore,  and  "  I  believe  I  will  have  to  land  the  troops." 

Senator  Gbay.  Capt.- Wiltse  had  been  ashore  that  morning  t 

Mr.  Young.  Yes.    It  was  shortly  aft^r  he  came  back  from  the  shore. 

Senator  Butleb.  I  believe  it  is  true  that  a  naval  officer  is  not  bound 
to  obey  an  illegal  order.    Is  not  that  so  under  your  regulations  t 

Mr.  Young.  No  :  on  the  contrary,  an  officer  is  supposed  to  obey  all 
orders  emanating  from  an  immediate  military  superior.  Yet  in  doing  so 
he  has  to  exercise  discretion  and  is  held  personally  resi)on8ible  for  his 
own  acts  as  to  the  results  following  the  execution  of  the  order.  Ad- 
miral Worden  in  giving  an  interpretation  of  that  at  the  Naval  Academy 
told  us  that  "  whenever  you  receive  an  order,  before  executing  it  deter- 
mine whether  you  will  receive  more  punishment  for  obeying  that  order 
than  you  would  by  disobeying  it.  If  you  find  that  you  will  receive  less 
punishment  by  obeying  it,  do  so."    I  think  the  admiral  was  right. 

Senator  Butleb.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  If  you  are  in  com- 
mand of  a  ship  at  a  foreign  port  with  general  instructions,  as  in  this 
case,  to  protect  treaty  rights  of  this  Government  with  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment, and  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  landing  troops, 
you  solve  that  doubt  in  feivor  of  landing! 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  try  to  find  out  the  situation,  weigh  the  matter 
all  over,  and  I  would  have  that  doubt  removed  before  I  acted. 

Senator  Butler.  Suppose  the  condition  were  such  that  you  could 
not  have  an  absolute  removal! 

Mr.  Young.  Then  I  would  give  the  benefit  of  my  judgment  as  to 
landing. 

Senator  Butleb.  That  is  what  I  want.  You  would  solve  that  doubt 
by  landing  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  treaty  rights! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Butleb.  That  would  be  the  usual  course  of  a  naval  officer 
where  he  was  in  doubt! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Butler.  And  where  tliere  was  no  i>ossibility  of  solving  the 
doubt  in  his  mind,  he  would  land  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  life  and 
property! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Butler.  Would  that  be  the  rule  of  the  naval  officer! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  I  think  it  would. 

S(»nator  Butler.  And  I  suppose  that  was  about  Captain  Wiltstfs 
situation,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Young,  ^o;  Capt.  Wiltse  was  actually  informed,  knew  himself 
and  from  others,  that  the  condition  of  afifairs  on  shore  was  such  as  to 
HMider  it  necessary  for  him  to  land  at  that  time.  And  I  think  Le  made 
a  mistake  in  not  landing  on  Sunday,  because  of  the  condition  of  dan* 
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ger  to  life  and  property  and  incendiarism.  It  was  snch  on  Sunday 
ni^ht,  even;  but  he  deferred  it  until  the  very  last  minute.  The  Gk)v- 
ernment  was  not  in  any  condition  to  preserve  life  and  property  in  the 
city;  they  were  encamped  in  these  two  places,  and  they  were  afraid  to 
come  out  of  them. 

Senator  Frye.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  time  that  you 
left  Honolulu  on  the  ship,  the  4th  of  January,  with  our  American  min- 
ister on  board.  You  had  a  conversation  with  Minister  Stevens,  did 
you  not! 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbye.  Did  Mr.  Stevens  at  that  time  express  himself  as  con- 
fident that  there  was  no  further  trouble,  and  that  he  was  to  be  permit- 
ted to  terminate  his  term  of  office  and  leave  the  Hawsuian  Islands  in 
quiet  and  undisturbed  peace  f 

Mr.  YouNa.  Yes ;  his  language  to  me  on  the  quarter-deck  in  conversa- 
tion I  remember  ahnost  verbatim.  It  was  that  ^'  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
all  is  settled,  and  that  we  now  have  a  cabinet  in  x>ower  in  favor  of  the 
American  interests,  representing  the  intelligence  and  wealth  of  the 
islands,  and  that  they  will  stay  tiiere,  and  that  I  will  be  able  to  com- 
plete my  residence  here  and  devote  my  days  to  my  literary  interests." 
Those  were  his  remarks.  And  Sam  Parker  and  others,  I  told  him, 
would  get  the  Kanaka  votes  of  the  Legislature;  that  they  had  been 
all  secured,  and  they  were  now  making  an  e£fort  to  get  some  of  the 
whites  to  vote  with  them  to  make  a  msgority  to  vote  out  this  ministry, 
and  I  believed  they  would  vote  them  out  before  the  Legislature 
adjourned.  Mr.  Stevens  said,  ^^I  do  not  see  how  they  can  do  it; 
they  have  come  in  to  stay  during  this  Legislature  and  the  next,  and 
they  will  look  out  for  American  interests."  Those  were,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  remember,  his  remarks,  and  I  think  almost  verbatim. 

Senator  Fbye.  When  you  landed  the  troops,  did  you  land  them  with 
any  intention  to  aid  either  party  f 

Mr.  YouNO.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Frye.  Were  you  invited  to  aid  either  party  f 

Mr.  Young.  No.  We  were  asked  by  President  Dole.  He  sent  over 
and  asked  Capt.  Wiltse  to  recognize  him. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that! 

Mr.  Young.  Aft^r  they  formed  the  Government,  and  on  the  same  day. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it! 

Mr  Young.  The  17th.  I  was  sent  over  with  a  message  from  Capt. 
Wiltse,  with  his  compliments  to  President  Dole,  to  ask  him  if  he  had 
absolute  control  of  the  Government,  police  force,  and  everything,  and 
if  he  did  not,  he,  Capt.  Wiltse,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
I  told  Capt.  Wiltse  that  Judge  Dole  had  possession  of  the  archives 
and  Government  building,  but  that  President  Dole  said,  "  We  have 
not  control  of  the  military  forces  and  police,  but  we  have  a  sufficient 
force  to  maintain  us,"  and  that  I  replied,  ^^K  you  have  not  charge  of 
the  Government,  I  am  requested  to  inform  you  that  we  can  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  you,"  and  I  returned  and  reported  to  Capt.  Wiltse. 

Senator  Frye.  When  you  were  taken  to  Arion  Hall,  that  was  the 
only  place  you  could  go? 

Mr.  Young.  Only  for  that  evening. 

Senator  Frye.  It  was  only  a  temporary  occupancy  t 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  Were  any  of  your  soldiers  allowed  outside  of  the  haU 
to  parade  the  square  or  anywhere  else! 

Mr.  Young.  Not  at  all,  confined  exclusively  to  the  camp, 
S.  Doc.  231,  pt  6 45 
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Senator  Fbye.  Yon  remember  the  sitnation  of  Arion  Hall,  the  Gk>y- 
emment  buildings,  etc.  Mr.  Blount  in  his  rex>ort— I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  his  opinion — says  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  royalist 
troops  to  make  any  attempt  to  dislodge  the  people  firom  the  Gtovem- 
ment  building  without  shooting  your  troops.    Was  that  trde  at  all  t 

Mr.  YouNa.  They  could  have  fought  all  they  pleased  out  in  Palace 
Square  and  out  in  the  Government  grounds  without  ever  aifectinff  us 
in  the  slightest.  But  I  doubt  if  we  would  have  allowed  them  to  nght 
out  on  the  street  down  bdow.  firom  the  way  Gapt.  Wiltse  spoke.  This 
American  property  in  firont  or  us,  the  Opera  House,  is  owned  by  Ameri- 
cans, and  all  the  residences  off  to  the  left  was  American  property  and 
some  to  the  right  of  the  palace  was  American  property. 

Senator  Fbye.  From  your  observations  when  you  were  sent  aahore 
for  the  purpose  of  observing,  was  not  there  a  necessity,  re^^ardless  of 
any  request  made  by  the  Provisional  Government  or  American  minis- 
ter, for  the  landing  of  the  troops  to  protect  American  life  and  proi>erty  t 

Mr.  YouNa.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  I  thought  it  was  so  on 
Sunday  evening. 

The  Ohaibman.  Allow  me  to  ask  you  right  there,  had  you  ever  been 
in  Honolulu  before f 

Mr.  Young.  No;  this  was  my  first  visit  there.  But  I  have  landed 
from  the  ship  on  a  good  many  occasions,  and  we  simply  did  here  what 
we  have  done  before  in  other  places. 

TheOHAiBMAN.  In  what  other  places  f 

Mr.  Young.  In  Panama  and  Venezuela;  and  I  also  landed  in  Nicar- 
agua once. 

The  Chaibman.  You  speak  now  of  occasions  when  you  were  present  t 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbtb.  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  misunderstood  your  lan- 
guage. You  said  in  your  testimony — I  understood  you  to  say — ^that 
Mr.  Blount  ordered  Admiral  Skerrett  to  haul  down  the  flagf 

Mr.  Young.  And  to  return  the  troops  on  board  the  ship. 

Senator  Fbte.  Did  you  mean  that  Mr.  Blount  gave  an  order  to  an 
Admiral  of  the  United  States  Navy  to  do  thatf 

Mr.  Young.  He  gave  a  written  order  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Fbye.  Signed  by  himself! 

Mr.  Young.  Signed  by  himself,  and  Admiral  Skerrett's  order  to 
the  Boston  was  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Commissioner  Blount — 
**  You  will  return  troops  on  board  ship  by  11  o'clock.'' 

Senator  Fbte.  In  your  experience  did  you  ever  know  a  minister  of 
the  United  States  with  or  without  the  authority  of  the  Seoretary  of 
the  Navy  or  officer  of  the  Navy  giving  orders  to  an  admiral  f 

Mr.  Young.  No;  I  never  heard  of  it  before.  A  minister  has  no 
authority  to  give  orders  to  an  admiral  while  a  ship  is  in  any  x>ort» 

Senator  Fbye.  Under  the  regulations  of  the  Navy,  if  a  ship  is  in 
Honolulu,  the  disposition  of  the  ship  and  the  landing  of  the  troops 
is  entirely  with  the  discretion  of  the  officer  in  command  t 

Mr.  Young.  He  is  absolutely  responsible  for  his  own  acts. 

Senator  Fbye.  And  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  land  troops  by  any 
one  except  a  superior  officer  ? 

Mr.  Young.  A  military  superior. 

Senator  Gbay.  I  suppose  if  you  got  an  order  firom  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Young.  He  is  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  military  forces. 

The  Chaibman.  Suppose  that  that  order  emanate  from  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  a  foreign  portt 
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Mr.  YouNa.  Then  the  commanding  officer  would  be  held  absolutely 
responsible  for  his  own  act  if  he  obeyed. 

^nator  Gbay.  Suppose  he  receive  instructions  firom  the  Secretary 
of  the  l^ayy  in  a  given  emergency,  given  time,  to  conform  his  action  to 
the  order,  if  you  please,  of  a  i>er8on  holding  aiplomatic  relations  with 
the  Government^  would  that  relieve  him  of  responsibility  t 

Mr  Young.  No. 

Senator  Gbay.  It  would  notf 

Senator  Butleb.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  the  officer  obeyed  his 
orders  through  a  civil  officer,  he  would  not  be  relieved  of  resx>onsibility  f 

Mr.  YoxJNa.  If  it  was  a  written  order  accompanied  by  the  minister's 
direction,  he  would  still  exercise  his  own  discretion. 

Senator  Gbay.  If  he  receive  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  that  he  must  act  under  the  order,  advice,  whatever  you  might 
call  it— of  the  diplomatic  person  on  shore  when  that  request,  order,  or 
advice  comef 

Mr.  YoxJNa.  Still  I  do  not  believe  it  would  relieve  him  entirely. 

Senator  Gbay.  Then  you  do  not  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  commander-in-chief  t 

Mr.  Young.  Yes ;  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  the  immedi- 
ate military  head  of  the  Navy. 

Senator  Gbay.  When  you  receive  an  order  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  through  the  minister,  do  you  not  understand  that  the  order  is 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  And  yet  you  say  receiving  such  order,  direction,  or 
instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  a  given  contingency, 
you  are  not  bound  to  obeyf 

Mr.  Young.  Of  course  we  must  obey  the  Secretary's  order,  but  the 
channel  through  which  it  is  received  would  question  its  authenticity; 
the  officer  in  command  is  not  freed  of  his  responsibility. 

Senator  Gbay.  I  mean,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  having  in  general 
directions  sent  to  the  commander  of  a  ship  instructing  him  when  a  cer- 
tain contingency  arises — ^not  commanding  through  the  usual  channel, 
but  through  any  channel  through  which  the  instructions  come — ^would 
you  consider  that  he  should  obey  itf 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  I  would  consider  that  he  should  obey  it,  so  far 
as  it  does  not  involve  the  loss  of  life,  the  destruction  of  property,  or 
precipitate  war. 

Senator  Fbye.  Suppose  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  should  order  Capt. 
Wiltse  under  any  contingencies  to  follow  the  discretion  and  obey 
the  orders  of  William  P.  Frye,  who  was  then  resident  in  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  would  Gapt.  Wiltse  be  bound  by  that  order  at  allf 

Mr.  young.  He  would  be  compelled  to  exercise  a  great  deal  of  judg« 
ment  in  the  matter,  and  would  be  still  held  responsible  for  his  acts. 

Senator  Butleb.  I  understand  you  to  make  this  distinction — which, 
of  course,  any  military  man  understonds  at  once — ^that  an  order  emanat- 
ing from  civil  officers,  whether  diplomatic  or  any  other  civil  branch  of 
the  Government,  to  a  military  or  naval  officer,  that  military  or  naval 
officer  is  not  bound  to  obey  it;  and  if  he  do,  it  would  be  on  his  own 
responsibility  f 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Butleb.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who  is  the  military  head  of  the  Navy,  transmits  an  order  to  a  naval 
officer,  if  he  be  on  the  ship,  he  would  be  bound  to  obeyf 

Mr.  Young.  He  would  be  bound  to  obey  it    At  the  same  time,  if  he 
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order  me  to  fire  on  the  town,  I  should  not  obey  any  sach  order  anless 
I  was  clearly  informed  of  the  necessity. 

Senator  Butleb.  That  is  an  extreme  case. 

Mr.  Young.  But  I  would  obey  the  order  of  any  minister  or  civfl  offi- 
cer of  an  ordinary  nature  to  avoid  friction  where  it  would  not  involve 
the  loss  of  life  or  destruction  of  property. 

Seuator  Butleb.  If  you  should  receive  an  order  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  fire  on  a  townt 

Mr.  YouNa.  I  would  fire;  I  would  not  hesitate  a  minute,  not  the 
slightest;  but  if  it  were  sent  through  an  improper  channel  I  would 
have  to  see  it  in  writing  and  the  signature  to  it  as  well  as  satisfied  of 
the  necessity  for  so  doiug. 

Senator  Butleb.  That  is  a  matter  of  discretion. 

Senator  Gbay.  It  would  be  the  exercise  of  a  good  deal  of  discretion 
if  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
were  to  give  him  an  order  and  he  should  refuse  to  obey  it. 

Mr.  YouNa.  Of  course,  if  the  President  should  give  me  an  order  to 
organize  a  body  guard  for  his  protection  or  move  a  ship,  etc.,  I  would 
undoubtedly  obey  it;  yet  should  he  order  me  to  shoot  an  inoffensive 
citizen,  I  would  disobey,  for  the  reason  that  disobeying  would  involve 
dismissal  only,  whereas,  if  I  shot  the  man,  the  civil  courts  would  try 
me  for  murder,  and  being  ac^udged  guilty  I  might  be  hanged,  unless 
the  President  were  in  office  to  p{u*don  me. 

Senator  Gbay.  About  this  instruction  from  Mr.  Gresham  to  Mr. 
Blount:  ^'  To  enable  you  to  fulfill  this  charge."  This  is  the  language 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Blount. 

^^  To  enable  you  to  fulfill  this  charge  your  authority  in  all  matteis 
touching  the  relations  of  this  Government  to  the  existing  or  other 
Government  of  the  islands,  or  protection  ot  our  citizens  therein,  is  XMur- 
amount,  and  in  you  is  vested  full  discretion  and  power  to  determine 
when  such  forces  should  be  landed  and  withdrawn." 

Now,  suppose  as  commander-in-chief  of  a  ship  you  got  an  instruction 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  which  you  informed  that  such  an 
instruction  were  given  by  the  President  to  the  minister,  and  that  you 
were  to  conform  yourself  thereto,  and  the  minister  should  request  you 
to  land  the  forces — ordered  you;  whatever  you  may  call  it—advised 
yon,  would  you  consider  yourself  bound  to  obeyt 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  do  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would  not 
involve  any  loss  of  lite  or  property,  and  if  I  disobeyed  it  I  would  receive 
a  greater  punishment  than  if  I  obeyed  it. 

Senator  Fuye.  You  would  still  liold  that  it  was  in  your  discretiont , 

Senator  Gbay.  What  discretion? 

Mr.  Young.  Whether  it  involved  any  loss  of  life  or  destruction  of 
pro])erty  which  would  hold  me  accountable  for  my  acts. 

The  (.'HAiKMAN.  Suppose  the  orders  eanie  through  the  channel  spoken 
of  bv  Mr.  Gray,  and  you  were  ordered  to  fire  on  Honolulu,  would  you 
do  it! 

.Mr.  Young.  No. 

Senator  Gbay.  Tlijit  is  not  what  I  have  called  for. 

The  Ghaiuman.  1  did. 

Senator  Git  AY.  Whether  your  punishment  was  greater  if  you  obeyed 
or  if  you  disobeyed! 

The  Chairman.  What  we  are  discussing  here  is  a  question  of  law, 
as  to  how  far  the  President  can  delegate  his  authority  to  a  private  citi- 
zen to  take  eoniniaud  of  troops  on  shi])s  in  the  strict  military  senset 
and  to  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  hostility. 
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Senator  Gbay.  The  question  was  raised  not  by  me  whether  it  be 
proper.  I  am  anxious  to  find  out  what  the  opinion  of  representative 
naval  officers  may  be.  Lieut.  Toung  is  in  that  respect  an  important 
witness.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  matter  is  to  be  settled  by  a  naval  offi- 
cer, because  it  is  a  question  of  law.  I  did  not  introduce  i^  but  I  really 
want  to  know  whether  the  lieutenant  thinks,  as  a  naval  officer,  that 
his  discretion  (which  is  a  wide  one  under  certain  circumstances)  extends 
so  far  as  to  disobey  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  where 
those  instructions  involve  cooperation  with  a  diplomatic  officer  on  shore, 
or,  taking  the  very  language  of  these  instructions  to  Gommissioner 
Blount,  whether  he  thinks  he  would  be  authorized,  if  he  were  in  com- 
mand of  a  ship,  to  disobey  the  request,  order,  or  advice  given  to  him 
after  receiving  notice  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavy  that  he  was  to 
obey  such  instructions  either  to  land  or  to  withdraw  troops. 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  obey  the  order  just  the  same  as  Admiral  Sker- 
rett  did. 

Senator  Fbyb.  And  when  you  hauled  down  the  flag,  I  suppose  you 
would  say,  as  Admiral  Skerrett  did,  '^I  do  it  in  obedience  to  Mr. 
Blount's  orders  t " 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  what  was  done,  I  believe. 

Senator  Gbay.  And  it  you  put  the  flag  up,  you  would  sayj  ^^  I  did  it 
in  obedience  to  Mr.  Stevens'  orders!" 

Mr.  Young.  No. 

Senator  Gbay.  What  did  you  dot 

Mr.  Young.  We  would  not  put  it  up  under  his  orders. 

Senator  Gbay.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  protectorate  was 
established  by  a  proclamation  made  by  Mr.  Stevens  and  approved  by 
Captain  Wiltset 

Mr.  Young.  Captain  Wiltse  approved  and  carried  it  out.  The  law 
requires  a  naval  officer,  immediately  after  arriving  in  a  foreign  port,  to 
put  himself  in  communication  with  the  diplomatic  representative  in 
that  port,  and  by  intercourse,  conversation,  requests,  or  otherwise  find 
out  the  absolute  state  of  affairs  and  to  act  according  to  his  own 
responsibility. 

Senator  Gbay.  That  is  the  ordinary  rule  when  you  go  into  a  foreign 
I)ortt 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  Where  the  circumstances  are  not  exceptional,  but 
where  the  commissioner  is  under  special  directions  from  your  Govern- 
ment, and  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  communication  you  receive 
from  the  naval  authorities,  from  the  President  through  the  proper 
naval  channels,  orders  to  conform  your  action  to  certain  requests  that 
may  be  made  by  the  minister,  do  you  not  think  you  would  be  obliged 
to  obey  it? 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  obey  if  it  were  an  ordinary  affair;  but  I  would 
not  consider  it  a  legal  order. 

Senator  Gbay.  Do  you  think  your  duty  as  a  naval  officer  in  com- 
mand of  a  ship  in  a  foreign  port  in  which  a  United  States  protectorate 
had  been  established  would  require  you  to-day  to  obey  orders  conveyed 
to  you  from  the  Government  at  Washington  as  to  the  continuance  or 
discontinuance  of  that  protectorate! 

Mr.  Young.  The  continuance  or  discontinuance  t 

Senator  Gbay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  Of  course,  I  would  have  to  obey  the  orders  that  were 
sent  from  the  Department. 
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8W0SV  8TATBMEHT  OF  E.  K.  XOORB. 

TheCHAiBMXN.  What  was  your  daty  on  shipboardt 

Mr.  MooRB.  I  was  navigator  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  In  January,  1893 1 

Mr.  MooBS.  Janaary,  1893;  yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  Before  your  cmise  down  to  Hilo  and  Lahaina  had 
yon  been  ashore  often  t 

Mr.  MooBB.  I  had. 

The  Ohaibman.  Were  yon  acquainted  with  tlio  state  of  public  opin- 
ion then  as  to  the  political  affairs  of  the  Government  in  Honolulu  t 

Mr.  MooBE.  Somewhat;  I  can  not  say  that  I  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  political  status. 

The  Ohaibman.  Did  you  observe  any  agitation  or  commotion  amongst 
the  people  in  respect  to  a  change  of  government,  or  in  respect  to  annex* 
ation,  or  any  other  matter  that  was  of  a  serious  character  t 

Mr.  Moobb.  This  was  before  we  went  to  Hilot 

The  Ohaibman.  Before. 

Mr.  MooBE.  No,  I  did  not.  I  heard  annexation  spoken  of  prior  to 
our  departure,  and  as  far  back  as  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  were  there  at  Honolulu  twenty  years  agot 

Mr.MooBE.  I  was  there  twenty  years  ago  this  coming  February;  yea. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  ship  were  you  on  f 

Mr.  MooBE.  The  United  States  ship  Portsmouth. 

The  Ohaibilan.  Under  whose  command  t 

Mr.  MooBE.  S.  J.  Skerrett,  now  Bear- Admiral. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  year  was  thatf 

Mr.  Moobb.  1874;  I  was  there  the  latter  part  of  1873  and  early  part 
of  1874. 

The  Ohaibman.  Who  was  then  King  of  Hawaii  t 

Mr.  MooBE.  In  1873,  when  I  was  out  there,  Lunalilo  was  King.  In 
1874,  about  the  time  of  our  arrival,  February,  1874,  David  Kalakaua 
was  elected  King. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  agitation  that  occurred  at  that  time  was  the 
controversy,  as  you  understand  it,  over  the  election  of  Queen  Emm* 
as  the  successor  of  Lunalilo,  or  Kalakaua  t 

Mr.  MooBE.  It  was. 

The  Ohaibman.  Was  there  any  commotion  there  at  the  timet 

Mr.  MooBE.  There  was  great  commotion. 

The  Ohaibman.  Was  it  confined  to  the  natives,  or  was  it  spread 
through  all  the  community  f 

Mr.  MooBE.  There  was  considerable  excitement  and  great  interest 
through  the  entire  community;  but  the  rioting  was  confined  entirely  to 
the  natives. 

The  Ohaibman.  Was  the  riot  before  or  after  the  determination  of 
the  election  of  Kalakaua  t 

Mr.  MooBE.  After. 

The  Ohaibman.  Was  it  serious  rioting! 

Mr.  MooBE.  It  was  serious  rioting,  so  much  so  that  the  United  States 
forces  were  called  u]K)n  to  suppress  it. 

The  Ohaibman.  Was  it  attended  with  arson  and  other  crimes  of 
that  nature! 

Mr.  Moore.  It  was  not;  but  what  the  result  would  have  been  had 
the  United  States  forces  not  been  landed  and  the  riot  immediately  sup- 
pressed, I  do  not  know;  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  very  serioM, 
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The  Ohaibman.  The  commotion  was,  therefore^  radical  and  severe  t 

Mr.  MooBB.  It  was. 

The  Ohaibman.  Yon  say  the  United  States  forces  were  called  at  the 
instance  of  the  Government.    What  Government  t 

Mr.  MooBB.  I  did  not  intend  to  say  at  the  instance  of  the  Govern- 
ment; but  we  were  called  through  the  American  minister.  And  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  the  request  was  made  on  him  by  the 
governor  of  the  Island  of  Oahu. 

The  Ohaibman.  There  were  governors  in  those  islands! 

Mr.  MooBB.  Tes. 

The  Ohaibman.  Were  there  any  other  ships  of  war  there  t 

Mr.  MooBB.  Yes;  the  XT.  S.  S.  Tusoarara  and  the  English  ship  Ten- 
edos. 

The  Ohaibman.  Were  there  any  British  forces  landed  t 

Mr.  MooBB.  Yes;  our  forces  landed  first,  followed  by  the  British 
forces.  The  XTnited  States  forces  were  on  the  shore  x>6rhap8  twenty 
minutes  before  the  British  forces  landed. 

The  Ohaibman.  How  long  did  they  remain  on  shore  t 

Mr.  MooBB.  From  one  to  two  weeks;  I  do  not  remember  the  exact 
time. 

The  Ohaibman.  Did  they  camp  on  shore! 

Mr.MooBB.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  you  recollect  what  buildings  they  occupied! 

Mr.  MooBB.  The  XTnited  States  forces  were  quartered  in  two  build- 
ings; one,  the  legislative  building  or  halL  the  other  the  armory.  Both 
of  these  were  near  the  landing.  The  British  troops  were  quartered 
at  the  palace. 

The  Ohaibman.  lolani  Palace! 

Mr.  MooBE.  Yes:  lolani  Palace. 

The  Ohaibman.  This  legislative  hall  of  which  you  speak  was  near 
the  landing! 

Mr.  MooBB.  It  was. 

The  Ohaibman.  Was  it  then  the  Government  building! 

Mr.  MooBB.  It  was  then  the  Government  building,  and  corresponded 
to  what  is  now  known  as  the  Government  building.  The  name  of  that 
building  I  do  not  remember,  but  it  corresponds  to  what  is  now  spoken 
of  as  the  Government  building. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  barracks  of  the  Eling's  army,  and  in  which  one 
of  your  detachments  was  quartered! 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  think  the  Government  militia's  armory;  I  think  that 
is  what  it  was  called.  I  think  it  was  the  armory  of  the  milita,  not  of 
the  regular  troops. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  you  recollect  who  was  then  the  commander  of 
the  Eang's  forces,  the  Government  forces! 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  think  it  was  Berger;  but  I  am  not  sure. 

The  Ohaibman.  Was  he  an  American  or  native! 

Mr.  MooBE.  A  German  or  Austrian,  I  think.  That  I  am  not  posi* 
tive  of. 

The  Ohaibman.  During  the  time  of  the  stay  of  the  troops  on  the 
island  on  that  occasion,  was  there  any  conflict  between  them  and  the 
X>eople. 

Mr.  MooBE.  There  was  none.    The  people  had  broken  into  the  leg- 
islative hall  and  had  attaked  the  legislators  with  billets  of  wood,  legs 
of  tables,  and  such  other  offensive  weapons  as  they  could  get  hold  of, 
and  also  pitched  one  or  more  of  the  representatives  out  of  the  win- 
dow or  windows,  20  feet  or  more  above  the  ground.    As  soon  as  we 
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arrived  on  the  spot  the  rioting  ceased.  The  British  troops  came 
shortly  aftei*ward.  The  riot  started  again;  then  we  surrounded  the 
buildings  and  arrested  the  leaders  of  the  riot.  After  that,  at  about  10 
or  11  o'clock  that  night,  there  were  some  stones  thrown  at  the  build- 
ing, and  we  turned  out  and  patrolled  a  portion  of  the  town;  and  again, 
about  11  o'clock  that  night,  a  shot  was  fired,  apparently  at  our  sentry, 
which  was  returned  by  the  sentry,  and  we  again  patrolled  the  town. 
But  we  could  find  nobod^.  From  that  time  on  everything  was  jper- 
fectly  quiet. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  did  you  do  with  those  i)ersons  who  were 
arrested! 

Mr.  MooBE.  Turned  them  over  to  the  Hawaiian  authorities. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  arrests  numerous! 

Mr.  MooKE.  1  think  possibly  eight  or  ten  ;  I  do  not  think  more. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  the  ringleaders  of  the  rioters! 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  detachment  carry  fiags  along! 

Mr.  Moore.  We  did  witli  our  detachment. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  flag  raised  over  your  camp  when  you 
went  into  quarters — United  States  flag! 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  flag  was  taken  down  when  your  troops retomed 
aboard  shipf 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  During  that  period  you  say  you  heard  annexation 
s])()ken  of! 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  heard  annexation  to  the  United  States  spoken  of  at 
that  time;  during  our  stay;  not  necessarily  during  this  riot. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  subject  generally  discussed  or  not! 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  can  not  say  that  it  was  generally  discussed;  but  I 
remember  its  having  been  spoken  of  by  some  gentleman  there  as  being 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  And  no  later  than 
during  the  past  visit,  Judge  Widemaun  stated  in  a  talk  that  he  had 
with  some  of  us,  that  he  had  predicted  it  prior  to  our  visit  twenty 
years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  was  in  contemplation  amongst  thex>eople 
who  were  speculating  about  the  future  ! 

Mr.  Moore.  It  was. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Did  you  find  during  that  visit,  in  1874,  any  organ- 
ized body  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  annexation  ! 

Mr.  Moore.  Xone  that  1  heard  of. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  merely  a  question  that  was  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  time,  being  discussed  among  the  people  ! 

Mr.  Moore.  A  problem  of  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  come  down  to  this  other  period.  About 
what  time  of  day  did  your  shij),  the  Boaton^  return  to  Honolulu  firom 
its  cruise  down  to  llilo? 

Mr.  Moore,  After  10  o'clock  a.  ni. — a  little  after  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  shij)  arrived,  while  you  were  at  Hilo  or 
Lahaina,  had  yon  heard  that  the  ministry  had  been  voted  out  of  office! 

Mr.  Moore.  1  had. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  statement  made  in  regard  to  its 
having  created  commotion! 

Mr.  MooRE.  What  I  heard  was  that  the  ministry  was  voted  out,  the 
lottt^ry  bill  i)assed,  and  the  o])iuui  bill  passed,  and  that  there  was  great 
excitement  in  Honolulu. 
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The  Ghaibman.  And  before  yoa  left  for  this  cruise  had  yon  heard 
any  discussion  of  the  lottery  bill  and  opium  billt 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  had  heard  them  spoken  of. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  knew  it  was  a  subject  of  legislative  inquiry 
and  action? 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  did. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  suppose  you  knew  nothing  about  the  agents  who 
were  promoting  these  bills,  the  lottery  and  opium  bills! 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  heard  them  spoken  of  generally.  But  they  were  per- 
sons of  whom  I  knew  nothing,  in  any  way. 

The  Ghaibman.  When  you  returned  to  Honolulu  did  you  ascertain 
that  there  was  an  agitated  feeling  there  t 

Mr.  MooBE.  Yes;  there  was. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  go  on  shore! 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  went  on  shore  at  about  1  o'clock  p.  nu 

The  Ghaibman.  On  Saturday! 

Mr.  MooBE.  On  Saturday,  the  14th. 

The  Ghaibman.  Describe  as  nearly  as  you  can  what  you  saw  on  your 
visit  ashore  on  that  occasion — the  events  that  attracted  your  attention. 

Mr.  MooBE.  The  men  on  the  streets  seemed  to  be  gathered  in  little 
knots  of  3  and  4  and  more,  discussing  something,  apparently  the 
situation. 

The  Ghaibman.  When  you  went  ashore  were  yon  in  uniform! 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  was  not.  And  there  appeared  to  be  more  or  less  ex- 
citement; they  were  passing  from  one  batch  to  another,  asking,  <<What 
is  the  news!"    "What  is  the  latest!"    "What  is  going  to  be  done!" 

The  Ghaibman.  You  can  describe  it,  I  suppose,  as  an  anxious  state 
of  feeling! 

Mr.  MooBE.  Anxious  state  of  feeling.  No  one  seemed  to  know  what 
was  going  to  occur,  so  far  as  I  saw. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  see  any  large  assemblage  of  men  there  at 
any  place! 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  did  not;  no  larger,  perhaps,  than  six  or  eight. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  attend  either  of  the  mass  meetings  that 
were  held  there! 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  did  not. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  see  them! 

Mr.  MooBE.  No. 

The  Ghaibman.  In  these  conversations  was  your  attention  attracted 
to  anything  that  was  said  about  the  Queen ;  what  she  had  done  or  was 
going  to  do  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Kingdom! 

Mr.  MooBE.  Yes;  I  was  told  that  she  had  signed  the  lottery  bill  and 
the  opium  bill;  had  appointed  a  cabinet  of  her  own  liking,  and  had 
prorogued  the  Legislature;  and  it  was  rumored  that  she  would  that 
afternoon  declare  a  new  constitution. 

The  Ghaibman.  Was  that  current  rumor  on  the  street! 

Mr.  MooBE.  It  was  current  rumor  on  the  street. 

The  Ghaibman.  Gould  you  state  it  as  a  common  belief  that  she 
would  do  so,  so  far  as  you  heard  it! 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  think  that  was  a  common  belief  that  afternoon. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  hear  any  one  contradict  it! 

Mr.  MooBE.  No. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  recollect  any  of  the  individuals  with  whom 
you  conversed  on  that  occasion  ! 

Mr.  MooBS.  With  Mr.  Mclnerney  and  his  two  sons,  and  Mr.  Wilcox 
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and  Mr.  Bobinson,  both  members  of  the  cabinet  that  bad  been  Just 
voted  out.    Others  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  men  chiefly  the  ones  firom  whom  yoo 
derived  your  information  of  what  occurred  f 

Mr.  MooBE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  was  intended  to  be  donet 

Mr.  MooBE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  Queen  had  signed  the  new  oonstitationi 
or  intended  to  do  sot 

Mr.  Moore.  Intended  to  do  so.  The  rumor  was  that  she  had  pro- 
claimed a  new  constitution;  but  the  fact  was  that  she  intended  to  do 
so. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  remain  ashore  t 

Mr.  Moore.  Until  7  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

The  Chairman.  You  remained  during  the  night t 

Mr.  Moore.  I  remained  during  the  night,  not  in  that  part,  bat  out 
of  the  thickest  part  of  the  town,  where  I  then  had  a  cotts^e. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  family  there! 

Mr.  MooRE.  My  wife  was  residing  there  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  had  your  fomily  resided  in  Honolulu t 

Mr.  Moore.  Three  months  and  a  half  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  patrols,  or  bodies  of  men  moving 
about  in  your  part  of  the  town  that  night! 

Mr.  Moore.  I  saw  and  heard  of  none. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  feel  any  apprehension  during  the  night  of 
incendiary  fires! 

Mr.  MooRE.  Not  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  reported  back  to  the  ship  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  MooRE.  The  next  morning,  the  morning  of  the  15th. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  visit  the  shore  after  that! 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  did;  went  ashore  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th — 
sometime  during  the  afternoon  of  the  15th — and  remained  until  the 
morning  of  the  16th. 

The  Chairman.  Spending  the  night  again  at  your  cottage! 

Mr.  MooRE.  At  my  cottage. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  arrived  in  Honolulu  that  Sunday  even- 
ing, did  you  find  any  bodies  of  armed  men  in  the  street! 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  saw  no  bodies  of  armed  men  in  the  street  then. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  whether  there  had  been  any  organ- 
ization at  that  time  of  a  committee  of  safety^  or  any  other  organiza- 
tion for  the  protection  of  the  people! 

Mr.  MooRE.  There  were  many  rumors  fljring  about,  and  among  the 
rumors  was  one  that  a  committee  of  safety  of  13  or  16 — a  commit- 
tee of  safety  of  citizens — ^had  been  appointed  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
14th,  and  that  they  were  having  meetings  continually  to  consult  with 
citizens;  and  then  on  Sunday  rumors  were  going  about  to  the  effect 
that  there  were  organized  bodies  of  citizens'  troops.  But  I  saw  none 
of  them  and  knew  nothing  definite.  Those  rumors  were  rumors  of  the 
reorganization  of  what  was  called  the  old  militia — reorganizing  the  old 
militia  was  spoken  of  generally. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  got  back  to  the  ship  on  Monday,  how  long 
did  you  remain  aboard! 

Mr.  Moore.  I  returned  to  the  ship  Monday  morning  between  7  and 
8  o'clock,  and  went  ashore  that  forenoon  on  duty. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty! 

Mr.  MooRE.  Testing  compasses — making  an  examination  on  shote^ 
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away  from  any  iron  or  other  attraction,  of  all  the  ship's  compasses.  I 
retnmed  abont  12  o^clock.  While  on  shore  I  saw  no  one  to  get  any 
news  from,  but  when  I  retnmed  to  the  ship  I  fonnd  preparations— I 
fonnd  several  mmors  had  reached  the  ship,  how,  I  do  not  jnst  remem- 
ber, and  orders  had  been  issued  for  the  officers  to  remain  on  board  ship 
until  farther  orders.  There  was  talk  of  the  forces  being  called  upon 
to  land  at  any  time,  because  it  was  thought  that  a  riot  would  break 
out  in  Honolulu  at  any  time.  Bat  the  nature  of  the  riot  anticipated  I 
did  not  know. 

The  Ghaibman.  Was  the  ship  being  put  in  any  preparation  for  the 
landing  ot  the  forces! 

Mr.  MooBE.  Whether  it  had  commenced  already  I  do  not  know;  but 
if  not,  it  was  commenced  very  soon  after  my  return. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  recollect  the  time  that  Minister  Stevens 
came  on  board! 

Mr.  MooBE.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon;  what  hour  I 
do  not  remember. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  preparations  for  landing  the  troops  had  already 
been  made  before  he  came  on  board! 

Mr.  MooBE.  That  I  can  not  say;  I  think  some  had  been.  I  will  say 
that  some  preparations  had  been  made. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  orders  had  been  communicated  before! 

Mr.  MooBB.  Yes:  hours  before. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Stevens 
when  became  on  board! 

Mr.  MooBfi.  No. 

The  Ghaibman.  Or  hear  any  between  him  and  Gapt.  Wiltset 

Mr.  MooBE.  No. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  receive  orders  to  go  ashore! 

Mr.  MooBE.  No;  being  navigating  officer  my  position  was  on  board 
ship.    I  remained  there. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  remain  there  during  that  evening  and 
nieht! 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  remained  on  board  ship  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

The  Ghaibman.  Without  going  home  at  all! 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  remained  on  board  two  weeks  or  more,  going  home  only 
for  a  few  minutes,  perhaps  once  or  twice.  On  one  or  two  occasions  I 
went  up  to  my  home,  but  returned  at  once. 

Senator  Butleb.  Where  was  your  home! 

The  Ghaibman.  He  had  a  cottage  for  his  family. 

Senator  Butleb.  In  Honolulu! 

The  Ghaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MooBE.  My  home  was  about  a  mile  from  the  landing. 

The  Ghaibman.  During  the  landing  of  those  troops  you  had  very 
littie  opportunity  of  going  home! 

Mr.  MooBE.  Very  little  opportunity.  I  saw  my  wife  and  perhaps 
some  ladies. 

The  Ghaibman.  Was  it  on  land  or  on  ship  that  you  understood  the 
Provisional  Government  had  been  organized! 

Mr.  MooBE.  On  ship  I  heard  of  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  After  you  returned  on  Monday! 

Mr.  MooBE.  The  Provisional  Government  was  not  announced  until 
Tuesdav. 

The  Ghaibman.  Ton  first  heard  it  on  board  ship! 

Mr.  Moore.  I  did. 

The  Ghaibman.  All  the  troops  had  gone  before  you  first  heard  thatt 
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Mr.  MooBE.  The  troops  landed  about  half  past  4  on  Monflay,  fhe 
16tl),  and  the  Provisional  Government  was  not  declared  until  Tueisday, 
the  17th,  about  3  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  recall  of  the  troops  to  the  ship 
in  that  interval  of  time,  or  whether  they  had  started  to  debark  f 

Mr.  MooBE.  No;  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  there  had  been  I  would 
have  heard  of  it,  being  the  executive  officer,  the  one  who  carries  out 
the  orders  of  the  commanding  officer. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  known  if  any  organi- 
zation had  existed  in  Honolulu  to  overthrow  the  government  of  the 
Queen,  or  any  organization  for  annexation  to  the  United  States  up  to,  we 
will  say,  Monday,  until  you  returned  to  the  shipf  Do  you  thmk  you 
would  have  known  it  had  it  existed  among  the  people  of  Honolulu  t 

Mr.  MooBE.  Do  you  mean  between  Saturday  and  Monday! 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MooBE.  An  organization  undoubtedly  did  exist  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

The  Chaibman.  The  committee  of  safety  T 

Mr.  MooBE.  The  committee  of  safety.  And  that  organization  was 
generally  known.  But  what  the  object  of  that  organization  was  I  did 
not  hear. 

The  Chaibman.  I  speak  more  particularly  of  an  organization  to  over- 
throw the  Queen,  or  an  organization  for  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
Did  you  hear  of  anything  of  that  sort,  while  you  were  on  shore,  as  being 
consummated  or  in  process  of  consummation? 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  heard  annexation  to  the  United  States  talked  of  that 
Saturday  afternoon. 

The  Chaibman.  But  you  heard  that  twenty  years  ago! 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  heard  the  same  thing  twenty  years  before. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  speaking  now  of  an  actual,  open  organization 
to  overthrow*  the  Queen,  or  an  open  organization  to  annex  Hawaii  to 
the  United  States.  If  there  had  been  such  an  organization  on  Sunday 
evening  and  Monday  morning  when  you  visited  home,  do  you  think 
you  would  have  known  it — I  mean  if  it  had  existed  in  that  fOrmt. 
Perhaps  I  can  make  my  question  a  little  more  distinct.  You  had  heard 
of  the  organization  of  the  committee  of  safety  between  Sunday  evening 
when  yon  went  over  to  your  house  and  Monday  when  you  returned  on 
board  ship? 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  had  heard  of  the  organization  of  the  committee  of 
safety  on  Saturday,  the  14th. 

The  Chaibman.  The  question  is,  whether  you  heard  that  it  was  an 
organization  for  overthrowing  the  Queen  and  the  annexation  of  Hawaii 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MooBE.  My  understanding  was  that  it  was  in  opposition  to  the 
Queen. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  the  beginning  of  it! 

Mr.  MooBE.  That  was  the  beginning  of  it.  I  do  not  recollect  hear- 
ing of  any  organization  at  that  time  for  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  although  annexation  was  spoken  of  quite  freely,  and  a  desire 
lor  it  expressecl  on  the  streets  by  the  business  men. 

The  Chaibman.  Before  the  Boston  went  on  that  cruise  to  Hilo  yon 
did  not  hear  of  any  such  organization! 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  did  not. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  if  it  had  existed  you  would  have 
known  it? 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  think  if  such  an  organization  had  existed  before  our 
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departure  for  Hilo  I  would  have  known  something  of  it;  but  not  nec- 
essarily so. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  you  had  good  opportunities f 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  was  quite  intimate  with  several  of  the  gentlemen  who 
were  afterward  engaged  in  this  movement,  and  I  never  heard  |uch  a 
thing  intimated. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  did  matters  progress  in  Hawaii  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Provisional  Oovernment,  with  regard  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  law  and  order  f 

Mr.  MooBB.  Exceedingly  well,  so  far  as  I  knew.  For  a  little  while 
at  first  there  was  considerable  excitement,  much  anxiety.  The  fears 
that  I  heard  expressed  were  of  incendiarism  by  the  natives;  but  I  only 
heard  a  few  cases  where  incendiarism  was  suspected.  But  1  do  not 
know  whether  the  fire  was  caused  by  incendiarism  or  in  the  ordinary 
way — through  carelessness. 

The  Ghaibman.  After  the  Provisional  Government  had  been  inau- 
gurated, taken  possession  of  the  barracks,  etc.,  did  you  hear  of  any 
attempted  organization  on  the  part  of  the  Queen's  Mends  to  have  a 
conflict  with  the  Provisional  Government  and  overturn  itt 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  heard  frequent  rumors  of  organizations. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  see  any  evidence  of  their  being  realt 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  did  not. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  would  you  describe  the  situation  there t 

Mr.  MooBE.  Almost  doubted  their  existence. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  suppose  that  was  because  you  found  that  every- 
thing was  conducted  peacefully  and  quietiiyf 

Mr.  MooBE.  Yes;  I  did  not  think  that  an  organization  of  that  kind 
could  be  successful. 
.    The  Ghaibman.  Why  not! 

Mr.  MooBE.  Because  the  Provisional  Government,  after  it  was  once 
established,  had  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  They  had  control  of 
the  custom-house  and  of  the  other  of&ces,  not  only  over  these  islands 
but  the  other  islands;  and  I  saw  noway  in  which  arms  could  be  gotten 
into  the  islands  without  the  knowledge  of  the  of&cers  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  and  I  did  not  think  that  Government  was  foolish  enough 
to  let  arms  go  into  the  hands  of  the  other  people.  What  I  did  think  oi 
was  incendiarism. 

The  Ghaibman.  Now,  take  the  condition  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
was  in,  and  Honolulu  particularly,  after  the  establishment  of  this  Pro- 
visional Government,  and  up  to  the  time  you  left  the  island,  do  you 
think  the  Queen  could  have  overcome  that  Provisional  Government 
without  the  assistance  of  some  foreign  power! 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  would  have  been  a  rash  endeavor  on  her  part  to 
have  attempted  itt 

Mr.  MooBE.  A  very  rash  endeavor. 

The  Ghaibman.  So  that  you  regard  the  Provisional  Government, 
with  the  resources  that  it  had — men,  arms,  and  money — as  being  able 
to  sustain  itself  against  any  forces  the  Queen  could  have  organized  upon 
her  own  resources  and  without  assistance  from  abroad? 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  did — undoubtedly  so. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  suppose  the  ladies  of  Honolulu  have  their  social 
meetings  and  entertainments  as  they  do  in  other  parts  of  the  world? 

Mr.  MooBE.  Yes;  they  are  very  sociable  and  agreeable.  A  charm- 
ing society  exists  there;  an  educated  and  elegant  society,  as  much  so 
as  you  can  find  in  any  small  community. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  that  indnde  persons  having  Kanaka  o.-oodf 

Mr.  MooBE.  A  great  many  of  them. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  they  good  people  t 

Mr.  MooBB.  Charming  people.  Some  of  my  friends  there  were 
amongst  the  natives  and  half  whites.  My  immediate  associates  were 
mostly  amoDg  the  whites;  but  I  was  entertained  by  both  natives  and 
whites. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  there  any  obvious  damper  thrown  upon  the 
society  of  Honolulu  by  the  accession  of  this  Provisional  Government 
or  authority  f  Did  people  seem  to  hold  it  in  dread,  or  did  the  social 
amenities  among  ttue  families  of  Honolulu  proceed  as  they  had  done 
before! 

Mr.  MooBE.  Sociability  ceased  for  a  little  while  after  the  outbreak, 
but  soon  continued  much  as  before.  At  general  ^prtherings  you  would 
see  the  families  of  those  interested  in  the  Provisional  Government  as- 
sociating freely  with  those  who  were  known  to  be  Boyalists  and  ttie 
Queen's  adherents.  So  far  as  the  social  relations  were  concerned 
the  change  of  government  did  not  seem  to  have  much  effect;  that  is, 
from  the  outward  appearance  of  social  relations,  the  change  of  govern- 
ment seemed  to  have  little  effect. 

The  Chaibman.  There  was  no  line  of  demarcation  drawn  in  society 
upon  the  question  of  loyalty  or  disloyalty  to  the  Queen  f 

Mr.  Moobb.  I  think  not. 

The  Chaibman.  How  is  commerce  affected  by  this  change! 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  know  of  that  by  hearing  people  talk.  At  first  the 
business  seemed  to  be  checked,  but  after  a  few  days  it  seemed  to  revive 
and  there  seemed  to  be  more  confidence.  There  seemed  to  be  confidence 
in  their  business  relations  after  a  few  days.  As  to  that,  not  being  en- 
gaged in  aoy  commercial  pursuits  myself,  I  only  state  that  fix>m  hear- 
say— as  to  the  checkiug  of  business  and  its  increase  thereafter — 
although  I  remember  gentlemen  stating  that  stocks  increased  in  value 
within  a  few  days  and  stocks  were  going  up. 

The  Chaibman.  As  to  the  commerce  with  the  outside  world.  Was 
there  any  restraint  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Provisional  Gtovemmentt 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  think  not. 

The  Chaibman.  Things  seem  to  be  going  on  as  before! 

Mr.  MooBE.  Things  were  going  on  as  before. 

The  Chaibman.  In  charge  of  the  same  officers  t 

Mr.  MooBE.  In  charge  of  the  same  officers. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  an  exchange  of  the  Queen's  Government  into 
the  hands  ef  the  Provisional  Government,  with  the  same  offices. 

Mr.  MooBE.  It  was. 

The  Chaibman.  From  your  observation  of  the  effect  upon  this  Gov- 
ernment called  the  Provisional  Government  during  the  time  that  you 
remained  in  Honolulu,  could  you  say  that  it  was  a  good  or  bad  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MooBE.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  was  a  good  Government. 

The  Chaibman.  One  that  the  people  had  confidence  int 

Mr.  MooBE.  Yes;  that  is  my  reason  for  thinking  it  was  a  good  Gtov- 
ernment — because  the  people  had  confidence  in  it. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  an  acquaintance  more  or  less  special 
with  a  number  of  the  leading  men  in  Honolulu  t 

Mr.  MooEE.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  The  thinking  men^  the  business  men,  and  the  men 
who  controlled  in  political  affaii'st 

Mr.  MooBE.  Yes. 
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The  Ohaibman.  Taking  the  personnel  of  this  new  Govenunent,  the 
committee  of  safety,  and  the  oonndllors  who  have  been  appointed,  and 
the  president  and  the  cabinet,  and  generally  the  officers  and  attaches 
and  employes  of  this  new  Gtovemment,  what  would  yon  say  of  them  as 
a  dassf  , 

Mr.  MooBB.  As  a  class  I  think  they  are  an  excellent  set  of  men. 
That  is,  those  in  the  higher  i>ositions.  Most  of  them,  many  of  them, 
would  ornament  any  society. 

The  Chaibman.  They  are  men  of  real  ability  and  character! 

Mr.  MooBE.  Men  of  ability  and  character.  Of  those  who  occupy  the 
lower  positions  I  know  very  little. 

The  Ohaibman.  Will  you  say  that  the  disposition  of  these  people 
of  whom  you  have  spoken  as  being  the  controlling  men  in  the  islands 
there  tended  to  deprave  and  degenerate  the  people,  or  that  the  tendency 
was  in  the  opposite  direction  t 

Mr.  MooBE.  Of  the  Provisional  Government  t 

The  Ohaibman.    Yes. 

Mr.  MooBBi  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  tendency  is  to  improve 
the  social  relations.  Many  of  them  are  men  against  whom  I  never 
have  heard  a  word  said — ^men  recognized  there  as  men  of  means  and 
ability,  and  most  of  them  are  temperate  men.  I  will  change  that. 
They  are  temperate  men,  perhaps  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  them  total  ab- 
stainers, and  as  a  rule  Christians. 

The  Ohaibman.  Then  you  would  say  that  society  of  Honolula 
which  has  the  controlling  influence  in  Hawaii  is  composed  of  men  of 
the  Anglo  Saxon  extraction,  with  their  families,  and  that  they  are 
men  of  high  grade  of  character! 

Mr.  MooBE.  Decidedly  so.  Many  of  these  men  have  been  educated 
in  our  American  colleges,  and  are  well  educated,  well  read  men. 

The  Ohaibman.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  examine  a  harbor  there 
called  Pearl  Biver  harbor  f 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  have  been  in  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  Ohaibman.  Is  there  any  river  emptying  into  itt 

Mr.  MooBE.  Small  streams,  I  think;  perhaps  two  or  three  small 
streams. 

The  Ohaibman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  depth  of  the  water 
inside  the  bar  there  t 

Mr.  MooBE.  The  water  inside  the  bar  is  very  deep  for  inside  water, 
being  in  some  places  20  fathoms,  but  mostly  from  5  to  7  fathoms. 

The  Ohaibman.  Does  that  deep  water  extend  back  any  distance 
from  the  barf 

Mr.  MooBE.  It  extends  about  5  miles. 

Senator  Butleb.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  harbor,  approximately! 

Mr.  MooBE.  It  is  about  4  miles  long  by  3  miles  deep  in  the  extreme. 
But  it  is  cut  up  by  islands  and  small  peninsulas  running  out  into  it,  so 
that  it  has  three  or  more  arms  to  it. 

The  Ohaibman.  Is  the  shore  around  it  and  the  peninsulas  of  which 
you  sx>eak  of  such  an  elevation  as  to  justify  the  opinion  that  it  could  be 
easily  fortified? 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  do  think  it  could  be  easily  fortified;  and  strongly 
fortified. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  fortification  next  to  the  ocean  f 

Mr.  MooBE.  Next  to  the  ocean,  and  torpedoes  in  the  channeL  With 
long-range  guns  of  the  present  day,  it  might  be  reached  at  the  distance 
a  vessel  would  have  to  remain  at  sea;  but  the  shots  would  be  uncer- 
tain* 
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The  Ghaibman.  Bnt  with  that  channel  the  fortifications  there  would 
be  very  powerful,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  ship  to  pass  inf 

Mr.  MooBE.  A  ship  could  not  pass  in. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  any  other  position  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  where  there  is  such  an  opportunity  for  protecting  a  fleet  or  for 
a  naval  station  as  would  be  found  in  Pearl  Harbor,  of  course,  with  that 
channel  dredged  deep  enough  for  ships  to  go  inf 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  to  comiiare  with  it  for 
a  harbor. 

Senator  BuTLEB.  What  is  the  distance  of  Pearl  Harbor  firom  Hono- 
lulu! 

Mr.  MooBE.  Ten  miles  by  water;  5  miles  from  one  bar  to  the  other. 

Senator  Butleb.  South! 

Mr.  MooBE.  Southwest. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  government  that  had  Pearl  Harbor. 
with  a  channel  for  ships  to  enter,  and  proper  fortification  for  a  naval 
establishment,  ships  undergoing  repairs  and  otherwise,  you  would  con- 
sider would  have  the  naval  control  of  the  islands! 

Mr.  MooBB.  She  would  have  naval  control  of  the  islands  and  could 
protect  her  vessels  inside  of  that  harbor. 

The  Chaibman.  And  her  depot  of  supplies! 

Mr.  Moobb.  And  her  depot  of  supplies.  As  I  said  before,  with  the 
long-range  guns  that  we  have  to-day  a  vessel  could  lay  outside  and 
drop  in  shell ;  might  reach  the  inside  with  shell,  but  not  by  direct  firing. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  distance  firom  Sidney  to  Honolulu,  as 
navigators  estimate  it! 

Mr.  Moobe.  About  4,400  miles,  and  Auckland,  a  coal  station,  about 
3,700  miles. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  ask  you  this  way :  Is  it  twice  as  far  from  Sid- 
ney to  Honolulu  as  it  is  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu! 

Mr.  Moobe.  Tes.  It  is  2,100  miles  to  San  Francisco  from  Honolulu, 
2,200  miles  to  San  Diego,  and  2,300  miles  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca. 

The  Chaibman.  The  distance  from  Hongkong  would  be  the  distance 
from  Sidney  to  Honolulu! 

Mr.  Moobe.  Hongkong,  Manila,  and  Shanghai  are  more — 6,000  miles; 
Nagasaki,  4,000,  and  Yokohama,  3,400  miles. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  in  all  these  countries  would  a  ship  navigating 
the  Pacific  Ocean  get  a  supply  of  coal  while  crossing  that  great  body 
of  water!  Suppose  the  ship  is  at  Honolulu,  where  there  is  nocoa!, 
what  would  be  the  nearest  point  at  which  she  would  derive  her  supply 
of  coal! 

Mr.  Moobe.  San  Francisco. 

The  (Jhaibman.  Which  is  2,100  miles  away.  The  next  nearest  point 
would  be  at  the  Straits  of  Fuca! 

Mr.  Moobe.  Yes;  2,300  miles  away. 

The  Chaibman.  The  next  nearest  coal  mines  would  be  Sidney! 

Mr.  Moobe.  New  Zealand — Auckland. 

Senator  Fbye.  The  Straits  of  Fuca  would  be  about  500  miles  fiEurtber 
than  San  Francisco! 

^Ir.  Moore.  Two  hundred  miles  farther  than  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  Would  a  power  having  a  proper  supply  of  ooal  in 
Pearl  Harbor  have  a  great  advantage  over  any  other  power  in  the 
world  for  the  protection  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  carrying  on  naval 
operations  with  their  ships  and  fleets  in  the  Pacific  Ocean! 

Mr.  MooRE.  Yes;  decidedly  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  the  central  place  for  a  ooal  depot; 
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that,  yon  would  regard,  as  being  important  for  steam  navigatioii  by 
war  ships? 

Mr.  MooBE.  Very  important,  especially  for  offensive  demonstrations 
toward  any  other  country  attacking  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  ship  were  coming  through  the  Mediterranean 
and  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  approaching  the  United  State  here 
[indicating  on  a  mapj  and  should  meet  with  a  force  that  was  well  sup- 
plied with  coal  and  well  protected  and  well  provisioned — a  naval  force 
of  the  United  States  at  Honolulu — do  you  think  the  advantages  would 
be  very  great  in  favor  of  the  American  ships  as  against  any  ships  that 
might  make  an  attack  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Ked  seasf 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  do  not  exactly  understand. 

The  Chaibman.  I  say,  suppose  a  fleet  were  sailing  through  the  Med- 
iterranean and  liCd  seas,  Indian  Ocean,  to  attack  us  here  on  this  coast, 
and  we  had  a  proper  supply  of  naval  force  and  naval  stores  of  every 
description  at  Pearl  Harbor,  do  you  think  the  advantages  would  be  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  for  protecting  herself  against  such  an  attack 
as  I  have  mentioned! 

Senator  Butleb.  On  the  main  landt 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  protecting  our  coasts. 

Mr.  MooBE.  Yes,  I  think  the  United  States  would  have  very  great 
advantage  in  having  possession  of  the  supplies  at  that  place.  Even  if 
the  United  States  were  in  such  a  position  that  she  was  not  able  to 
defend  her  x)osition  there  she  could  destroy  all  the  coal  and  supplies, 
thus  keeping  them  from  the  enemy. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  of  defending.  Suppose  that  the 
United  States  fleet  were  located  at  Pearl  Harbor,  with  a  proper  inlet 
through  the  bar,  fortifications,  and  proper  supplies  of  coal  and  other 
naval  stores,  would  her  position  in  defense  of  ttie  west  coast  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  such  a  fact  as  thatt 

Mr.  MoOBE.  It  would. 

Senator  Butleb.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  as  a  strategic  point, 
if  the  United  States  had  possession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  her  posi- 
tion would  not  be  weakened  if  she  had  to  abandon  themt 

Mr.  MooBE.  Her  position  would  not  be  weakened,  and  she  would 
weaken  her  enemy  in  case  he  had  the  advantage.  I  will  put  it  another 
way — she  would  not  strengthen  her  enemy  by  allowing  him  to  get  her 
coal.  Before  abandoning  her  position,  she  could  destroy  all  the  coal, 
so  that  the  enemy  would  have  nothing  but  the  station. 

Senator  Butleb.  So  that  you  would  regard  it  either  for  offensive  or 
defensive  operations  as  a  very  strategic  point  t 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  should. 

The  Chaibman.  That  applies  to  ships  coming  around  the  Horn  as 
well  as  to  ships  coming  through  the  Mediterranean.  There  is  no  coal 
in  Patagonia  f 

Mr.  Moobe.  Yes,  in  Chili. 

The  Chaibman.  Plenty  of  it? 

Mr.  Moobe.  Plenty,  but  not  of  a  good  quality.  That  applies  to  ves- 
sels approaching  the  United  States  from  any  direction,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  those  approtiching  from  the  Asiatic  or  Australian  coasts. 

The  Chaibman.  Suppose  the  United  States  were  to  be  successful  in 
cutting  a  canal  throu«^h  Nicaragua,  what  position  in  a  military  or  naval 
sense  would  these  islands  have  in  protecting  tliat  enterprise,  that  chan- 
nel of  corninuriication;  iini)ortant  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Moobe.  It  would  be  important;  in  my  opinion  more  important 
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in  keeping  any  other  country  from  having  a  base  of  8nx)plie8  at  that 
lioiiit,  or  any  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  The  necessity  for  a  base  of  supplies  at  Honolulu 
Bceins  to  depend  upon  the  fact  tliat  it  is  a  long  distance  to  coal  on  the 
Asiatic  coast  or  coast  of  New  Zealand.  Suppose  that  a  fleet  coaling  at 
Sidney,  Australia,  or  anyw^here  upon  these  British  islands,  and  sailing 
Bucli  a  distance  as  they  would  liave  to  go  to  get  to  Honolulu;  it  would 
niH.^essarily  be  slow  in  its  movements^  because  it  would  consume  a  great 
deal  of  coal! 

Mr.  MoonE.  They  would  have  to  be  economical  in  the  use  of  coal;  but 
as  many  of  the  vessels  are  built  to-day  they  could  carry  coal  enough 
to  make  this  trip  between  these  two  points  without  stopping  at  any 
place — any  midway  place — to  coal.  But  they  would  reach  the  ex)ast  of 
the  United  States  with  bunkers  comparatively  empty,  which  would 
take  from  their  efficiency. 

Senator  Butler.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  in  regard  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  Is  it  a  large  rendezvous!  Taking  the  description  yon 
have  given  of  its  extent,  how  many  ships  would  it  hold! 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  large  enough  to  take  all  the  war  vessels  Great 
Britain  has  today,  which  runs  into  the  hundreds. 

Senator  Butler.  And  give  them  protection  within  the  harbort 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Senator  Butler.  They  could  rendezvous  there  in  still  water! 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  You  mean  whatever  degree  of  security  a  fortifica- 
tion would  be  provided  by  the  ships  for  their  own  safety! 

Mr.  M  GORE.  Yes.  I  do  not  mean  that  if  Pearl  Harbor  were  filled  with 
vessels  they  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  guns  of  to-day. 

Senator  Butler.  That  is  not  what  I  meant  to  say.  Would  they 
have  what  you  officers  call  sea  room? 

]\Ir.  Moore.  Sea  room;  yes,  plenty  of  it. 

Senator  Butler.  Enough  for  more  than  a  hundred  vessels  inside 
the  bar? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Senator  Butler.  Do  you  remember  what  water  is  on  the  bar  cross- 
ing the  harbor? 

The  ( 'HAiRMAN.  Only  a  few  feet,  7  or  8. 

Mr.  IVIooRE.  1  think  more  than  that;  about  12  feet.  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  that  bar  can  be  dredged  with  a  hydraulic  dredge,  the 
same  as  Honolulu.  We  have  a  depth  of  30  feet  at  Honolulu,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  but  that  the  bar  at  Pearl  Harbor  is  of  the 
same  coral  sand. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  trying  to  lead  you  up  to  this  proposi- 
tion, that  Pearl  Harbor,  with  the  advantages  that  you  have  described 
and  its  location,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  a  strate-  . 
gic  point  for  our  country. 

Mr.  MooKE.  I  regard  it  as  a  strategic  point  in  defense  of  our  west 
coast. 

The  Chairman.  That  if  it  were  in  the  possession  of  any  naval  'power 
it  Avould  crii)i)le  ust 

^Ir.  ^looKE.  It  would  enable  them  to  throw  a  fleet  on  our  coast  of 
wliatever  number  of  vessels  they  might  have,  fully  equipped  with  pro 
visions  and  coal. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  could  have  no  i)oint  to  anticipate  them 
except  the  oi^en  sea  and  on  the  coast? 

Mr.  Moore,  ^oue.    There  is  one  question  that  the  Senator  asked 
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me  b  while  ago.    I  would  like  to  add  that  the  harbor  of  Honolulu  is 
one  that  could  be  very  fairly  defended. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  hill  back  of  it! 

Mr.  Moore.  From  the  hills  back  of  it,  and  the  reef  in  front  as  welL 
I  have  just  received  a  chart  of  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  water  break  deep  over  that  reef! 

Mr.  Moore.  Ko;  very  shallow. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  build  forts  on  the  reef! 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes ;  breakwater  fortifications  on  that  reef,  and  be  about 
a  mile  in  front  of  tlie  moorings  of  the  vessels. 

Senator  Butler.  That  would  be  to  protect  the  harbor! 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes|against  any  vessels  from  the  outside. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  speak  of  there  is  the  Punchbowl  t 

Mr.  MooRB.  Punchbowl  and  Diamond  Head  are  both  commanding 
points.    Punchbowl  back  of  the  town. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  one  with  the  crater t 

Mr.  MooRB.  Yes;  both  are  extinct  craters. 

Senator  Butler.  You  mean  to  have  heavy  guns  on  those  hills  t 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes.  Tbey  would  be  able  to  fire  a  long  distance,  and 
you  could  command  a  view  within  the  range  of  the  guns. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  could  establish  heavy  batteries  looking 
out  to  sea? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  on  the  reef. 

Senator  Butler.  But  you  could  command  a  sweep  of  the  seat 

Mr.  Moore.  From  both  you  could  command  a  sweep  of  the  sea  of  at 
least  90  degrees,  and  that  commands  completely  the  only  approach 
irom  seaward  to  the  harbor  of  Honolulu.  Diamond  Head  commands 
190  degrees. 

Senator  Butler.  I  would  like  to  have  down  your  statement  in  regard 
to  the  question  I  asked  you  a  while  ago.  As  to  the  expenditure  of 
$100,000,000  to  fortify  and  make  a  station  of  Pearl  Harbor.  Do  you 
think  that  would  be  an  extravagant  estimate? 

Mr.  MooRB.  I  think  $100,000,000  would  be  very  extravagant.  I 
can  not  see  where  anything  like  that  could  be  expended.  In  fact  I  think 
one-tenth  that  amount  would  be  extravagant. 

B.  K.  MOORB, 
Lieutenant,  U.  8.  Navy. 
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The  Chairman.  Were  you  connected  with  the  TJ.  S.  8.  Boston  in 
January,  1893? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  oflBce  on  that  ship. 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Paymaster. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  with  the  ship  on  the  little  cruise  down  to 
Hilo  and  Labaina? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  islands  before  the 
ship  leftt 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes ;  I  was  on  the  islands  in  1874,  when  Kalakaua  was 
first  made  King.  1  was  on  the  Tusoaroraj  under  command  of  Admiral 
Belknap;  that  is,  he  is  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  stay  did  you  make  there  in  1874! 

Mr.  HoBBS.  I  was  there  on  that  cruise  on  three  different  occasions. 
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The  longest  stay  was  about  six  months.  In  fact,  we  were  there  all  the 
time  during  the  first  visit  of  the  King  to  the  United  States  after  he  be- 
came King.  I  think  he  came  to  the  United  States  shortly  after  he  was 
elected. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  Kalakanat 

Mr.  Hgbbs.  Kalakaua,  yes.  You  might  say  that  we  arrived  there 
in  the  first  instance  in  tiie  Tuscarora  in  l^i74.  I  think  it  was  just  a 
day  after  Lunalilo  died.  We  were  there  when  the  trouble  came  up, 
after  Kalakana  was  elected  King,  and  had  to  land  our  ibrces  at  that 
time  to  keep  the  peace.  They  were  on  shore,  I  think,  some  two  weeks, 
something  like  that,  and  then  continued  our  \oyage  to  China  on  deep 
sea  soundings,  in  which  the  ship  was  engaged  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  American  minister  at  Honolulu  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Mr.  Pierce. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  at  his  request  that  the  troops  were  sent  to 
Honolulu? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  I  so  understood  it  But  on  that  point  I  am  not  certain. 
That  is  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  much  commotion  amongst  the  people  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  No;  as  1  remember  it  it  appeared  to  be  a  very  peaceable 
kind  of  riot;  it  was  all  quelled  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  force 
landed. 

The  Chairman.  The  Hawaiian  s,  as  a  rule,  are  not  a  very  riotous 
pe4)i)le? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  No;  they  are  very  docile. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  amongst  them  enough  to  form  an 
estimate  of  their  general  characteristics  ? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  do  not  care  very  much  for  work^ 
so  long  as  they  have  plenty  of  poi  and  fish.  They  let  matters  go  on  so 
long  as  the  have  their  poi  aud  fish. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  an  industrious,  enterprising  people  f 

Mr.  HoBBS.  No;  not  so  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Frye.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  Kanakas  t 

Mr.  IIOBBS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  they  are  a  people  given  to 
intrigue  and  conspiracy  ? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  I  should  say  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  disposed  to  put  up  with  what  is  given  to 
them  ? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  During  your  visit  to  Hawaii  did  your  hear  the  sub- 
ject of  annexation  to  the  United  States  discussed  amongst  the  people 
there? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  is^o;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  more  recently,  when  you  were  there  on  the 
Bostouj  and  before  the  time  you  went  out  to  Hilo,  what  was  the  condi- 
tion of  tlie  popular  mind  as  to  peacefulness  and  quietude? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  All  through  that  time  there  appeared  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  uneasiness  among  tlie  pc^ople,  due  to  the  change  in  the  ministry— 
rather  unsettled;  did  not  know  what  to  do.  They  could  not  make  any 
engairements  ahead.  They  did  not  know  what  was  going  to  hapi>en 
until  what  was  known  as  the  Wilcox  ministry  came  into  power.  After 
tliat  ministry  was  installed  the  people  had  great  faith  and  reliance  that 
theii'  ti-oubles  were  over,  and  that  that  ministry  would  probably  hold 
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over  for  two  years  following  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  which 
was  expected  soon;  and  on  the  way  to  Hilo  I  got  that  impression  from 
Mr.  Stevens,  in  the  conversations  which  I  had  with  him  from  time  to 
time,  that  the  present  ministry  would  not  be  voted  out. 

The  Ohaibman.  Mr.  Stevens  was  of  that  opinion,  was  het 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes;  he  seemed  to  be.  And  after  the  ministry  was 
thrown  out,  Capt.  Wiltse  said  to  me  that  he  was  afraid  that  would  be 
the  result — that  they  would  not  stay  in. 

The  Ohaibman.  Did  Mr.  Stevens  go  with  the  Boston  on  any  official 
business,  or  was  it  a  pleasure  excursion? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  He  haa  never  visited  the  island  of  Hilo  since  he  had 
been  there,  and  he  went  principally  to  visit  that  island. 

The  Chairman.  The  Boston  went  out  for  target  practice  t 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  Mr.  Stevens  went  along  as  a  guest  of  the 
officers  of  the  shipt 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbyb.  Did  Mr.  Stevens  in  these  conversations  with  you 
express  himself  as  pleased  with  the  contentment  and  prospect  of  peace, 
and  that  it  would  last  until  his  return  homef 

Mr.  Hobbs.  Yes;  that  was  the  idea  I  got  from  him — ^that  if  this 
ministry  was  not  voted  out  they  would  have  peace  and  quiet  at  least 
for  two  years,  until  this  new  Legislature  came  in,  which  would  not  be 
for  two  years. 

The  Ohaibman.  Did  you  gather  from  Mr.  Stevens  that  that  was  a 
satisfactory  state  of  affairs! 

Mr.  Hobbs.  I  did,  because  all  the  men  in  that  ministry  were  regarded 
as  very  reliable  and  very  highly  esteemed.  Mr.  Wilcox  especially  was 
a  very  wealthy  man  from  Kauai.  He  was  minister  of  the  interior.  Mr. 
Jones  was  the  minister  of  fmance;  Oecil  Brown  was  attorney-general, 
and  a  half  white  man;  Mark  Robinson  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  Oh  airman.  Is  Oecil  Brown  of  American  origin  t 

Mr.  Hobbs.  Y'es,  I  think  he  came  from  Georgetown — I  think  he  came 
from  the  District  of  Oolumbia.  At  all  events  he  was  at  school  over  in 
Georgetown,  I  know,  as  a  young  man. 

The  Ohaibman.  Georgetown  Oolleget 

Mr.  Hobbs.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  I  would  like  to  ask  another  question.  You  saw  con- 
siderable of  31r.  Stevens  while  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Hobbs.  Yes,  a  good  deal  of  him. 

Senator  Fbye.  What  impression  did  you  form  of  his  character? 

Mr.  Hobbs.  I  regarded  him  as  an  able  man  in  every  way.  I  became 
very  much  attached  to  him,  and  was  at  his  house  frequently. 

The  Ohaibman.  Your  relations  with  Mr.  Stevens  were  such  as  might 
be  called  confidential? 

Mr.  Hobbs.  I  should  scarcely  say  that,  although  Mr.  Stevens  was 
from  Maine  and  I  was  originally  from  Maine,  and  it  was  a  little  com- 
mon amenity  between  us  on  that  account,  perhaps. 

Senator  Frye.  Was  Mr.  Stevens  a  man  whom  you  looked  upon  as 
inclined  to  be  a  filibusterer  or  inclined  to  disturb  the  condition  of 
things  at  all? 

Mr.  Hobbs   No;  I  would  not  have  thought  that  of  him. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  ve'Jether  you  heard  anything 
from  Mr.  Stevens  in  the  discussion  of  Hawaiian  affairs  that  led  you 
to  suppose  he  was  trying  to  disrupt  that  Government,  dethrone  the 
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Queen,  or  accomplish  the  annexation  of  those  islands  to  the  United 

States? 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Ko. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  that  he  remarked  led  you  to  understand 
that  he  had  any  such  purpose t 

Mr.  HoBBS.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  he  ever  complain  about  the  authorities  theref 

Mr.  HoBBS.  I  never  heard  him  make  any  complaint.  We  only  talked 
in  the  usual  way;  but  did  not  talk  i)olitics,  only  incidentally. 

Mr.  Chaibman.  Did  you  have  a  residence  on  the  island  while  you 
were  there,  a  cottage  on  the  island  ? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  From  April  to  shortly  before  September  my  fEunily  were 
there,  and  1  was  on  shore  at  night. 

The  Chairman.  Keeping  house. 

Mr.  IIOBBS.  No,  at  the  hotel. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moore's  family  was  theret 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  families  of  other  gentlemen! 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes.  On  our  ship?  No.  There  was  one  other  ofScer 
of  the  ship  liad  his  family  there,  but  not  at  the  hotel. 

The  Chairman.  Your  family  went  out  to  Honolulu  to  meet  yout 

Mr.  HoBBS.  In  April  last  I  got  three  weeks'  leave  from  the  admiral 
and  came  home  and  took  my  family  back. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  not  go  over  on  a  man-of-wart 

Mr.  HoBBS.  No;  they  went  over  on  the  Australia. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  any  idea  of  keeping  your  wife  there  when 
you  went  on  that  trip  to  Honolulu? 

Mr.  IIOBBS.  She  was  not  there;  she  came  this  last  April. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  families  of  officers  living  theref 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Mr.  Moore's  (he  was  on  our  ship)  was  the  only  family 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  an  outbreak  when  your 
families  were  ashore  you  would  feel  a  concern  about  themt 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  you  had  no  occasion  to  feel  con- 
cerned about  the  situation  at  all,  as  to  the  public  peace,  when  you  went 
out  to  Iiih)f 

Mr.  HoBBS.  I  did  not  feel  concerned  myself  at  all,  but  people  about 
the  town  did  feel  concerned,  people  living  there  constantly.  It  did  not 
occur  to  me  that  there  was  any  danger  to  my  belongings  at  alL 

The  Chairman.  When  you  returned  on  Saturday  morning,  the  13th 
of  January,  did  you  go  a^shore? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  I  went  ashore  in  the  afternoon  at  1  o'clock.  We  arrived 
in  Honolulu,  I  think,  about  11  o'clock,  probably. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  stay  ashore? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  I  went  ashore  at  1  o'clock  and  went  up  to  the  English 
Club,  where  we  used  to  go.  It  was  there  that  I  heard  that  the  Queen 
was  about  to  proclaim  the  new  constitution.  I  then  went  down  town 
to  see  wliat  was  going  on.  It  was  a  business  part  of  the  town;  it  was 
Saturday  afternoon ;  the  people  were  scurrying  around  there;  did  not 
know  what  was  going  to  hap])en — feared  that  there  would  be  some 
sort  of  trouble  and  could  not  place  exactly  where  it  was  coming  firom. 
On  my  way  down  I  thinlbjj^unet  Mr.  Moore,  and  we  had  some  (»nver- 
sation  on  the  corner  there  with  one  of  the  residents,  Mr.  Mclnemy. 
Then  I  went  on  board  ship.  It  was  ab(»ut  5  o'clock  that  afternoon.  I 
went  ashore  again  Sunday.    Sunday  is  a  remarkably  quiet  day  in 
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Honolulu,  and  it  was  quiet  on  this  Sunday — I  did  ooi  see  anybody 
about.  I  took  a  long  walk  and  returned  to  the  ship  about  4  or  5 
o^cloekthat  afternoon.  On  Monday  we  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
ship,  and  I  did  not  go  on  shore  again  until  the  next  afternoon,  when  I 
had  to  go  on  duty  at  the  place  where  our  men  had  been  spending  the 
night.  They  were  landed  Monday  afternoon.  We  had  to  make  some 
arrangements  about  getting  food  for  them,  and  something  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  On  tliat  Saturday  afternoon  which  you  spent  on 
shore  what  was  the  condition  of  the  people!  State  whether  they  were 
agitated  and  excited,  or  quiet  and  cool. 

Mr.  HoBBS.  There  was  rather  more  excitement,  I  ascertained,  than 
there  was  before. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  attend  any  mass  meeting  that  evening  t 

Mr.  HoBBS.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  any  other  evening  that  you  were  there  t 

Mr.  HoBBS.  No. 

Senator  Frte.  Were  those  mass  meetings  on  Saturday! 

The  Chairman.  Saturday. 

Senator  Frye.  Sunday,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  I  think  it  was  Monday  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Before  you  left  to  go  back  on  the  ship,  which 
I  think  you  said  was  about  5  o'clock,  did  you  hear  of  the  establishment 
of  a  committee  of  safety,  or  anything  of  that  kind! 

Mr.  IIOBBS.  I  heard  tliat  a  committee  of  safety  had  been  appointed. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  that  on  shore! 

Mr.  HoBBS.  I  think  so.    I  would  not  be  absolutely  sure  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recollect  the  names  of  any  of  the  persons 
with  whom  you  and  Mr.  Moore  conversed  on  these  topics! 

Mr.  HoBBS.  No;  I  do  not  remember.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Moore  left, 
he  went  up  town  where  his  wife  was  living,  and  I  do  not  remember 
that  we  did  have  any  more  conversation  with  any  of  the  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  apprehension  of  an  outbreak 
there  that  Saturday  evening! 

Mr.  HoBBS.  At  the  time  1  went  on  aboard  the  ship,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Later  during  that  evening,  did  you  have  any! 

Mr.  HoBBS.  No.  I  did  not  hear  anything  of  any  trouble  except  the 
rumors  that  a  committee  of  safety  had  been  appointed  and  was  at 
work. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  went  on  shore  again  on  Sunday  did  you 
find  any  considerable  bodies  of  men  collected  together! 

Mr.  HoBBS.  No;  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  half  a  dozen  people 
on  the  street. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  have  supposed  that  the  country  was 
in  a  revolutionary  state  from  the  appearance  of  the  people! 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Not  from  what  I  saw  on  Sunday.  But  Sunday,  as  a 
rule,  is  a  particularly  quiet  day,  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  witness  any  public  agitation  or  excite- 
ment! 

Mr.  HoBBS.  I  did  not  on  that  Sunday. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  went  back  Sunday  night  to  your  vessel! 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  Monday  you  were  detained  on  board! 

Mr.  IIOBBS.  Yes;  not  allowed  to  leave  the  ship. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  did  you  get  orders  to  remain  aboard 
ship! 

Mr.  HoBBS.  I  think  Monday  morning. 
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The  Chairman.  At  gnard  mounting t 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes.  At  half-past  9, 1  think,  word  was  passed  that  w€ 
would  not  be  allowed  to  visit  the  shore. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  preparations  made  during  Sunday  fiir 
sending  troops  ashoie? 

Mr.  IIOBBS.  1  think  not  on  Sunday. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  made  on  Monday  after  these  orders  were 
given  for  the  ofldcers  to  remain  on  board? 

Mr.  IIOBBS.  If  my  recollection  serves  me  correctly  it  was  not  until 
Monday  afternoon,  until  1  o'clock,  after  the  men  had  their  dinners,  that 
arrangements  were  made  in  case  they  were  to  land  to  get  their  belong- 
ings together,  their  eciuipnients. 

The  Chairman.  The  equipments  of  such  parties  as  went  out  firom  that 
ship  consisted  first  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  then  provisions! 

Mr.  HoBBS.  They  did  not  go  on  shore  until  after  they  had  their 
supper  that  night,  and  they  did  not  carry  any  provisions  except  some 
hardtack,  which  was  taken,  and  then  Mr.  Moore  and  I  wereleit  on  boai^d 
ship  to  send  provisions  to  them  the  next  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Stevens  coming  aboard  ship 
on  Monday! 

Mr.  UoBBS.  I  do.  I  remember  that  he  came  on  board  ship  about  3 
o'clock  Monday  afternoon.  I  saw  him  aboard  ship.  I  did  not  have  any 
conversation  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  Had  these  onlers  and  preparations  for  sending  ships 
ashore  been  on  foot  before  Mr.  Stevens  came  on  the  ship! 

Mr.  IIOBBS.  I  am  unable  to  state  accurately  in  regard  to  that, 
because  it  would  not  come  within  my  supervision  in  any  event. 

The  Chairman.  But  the*  order  for  the  officers  to  remain  onboard 
ship  was  earlier! 

Mr.  HoBBS   Yes,  in  the  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Before  Mr.  Stevens  came! 

Mr.  IToBBS.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  unusual  orders  when  a  vessel  is  In  port! 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes,  I  should  say  so.  But  it  happened  on  one  or  two 
occasions  after  the  revolution,  while  Admiral  Skerrett  was  there.  I 
think  there  were  one  or  two  days  when  we  were  not  allowed  to  viait 
the  shore. 

The  Chairman.  It  created  the  expectation  that  there  was  to  be  some 
need  for  the  troops! 

Mr.  IIOBBS.  It  did. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Then  you  went  in  on  Tuesday  morningf 

]Mr.  IloBBs.  Atl  o'clock  Tuesday  morning  I  went  ashore  on  duty. 

The  ('HAiRMAN.  Where  were  the  United  States  troops  then! 

;Mr.  HoBBS.  They  were  in  a  hall  called  Arion  hall,  in  the  rear  of  the 
opera  house. 

The  Chairman.  Quartered  there! 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Took  up  tlieir  quai'ters  there  at  8  oVlock  the  evening 
before. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  they  remain  there  before  going  to 
Ciunp  Boston! 

Mr.  lIoBBS.  Almut  a  week;  Capt.  Wiltse  directed  me  to  find  the 
a^ent  of  the  buildin/j:  and  pay  for  its  occupancy  while  our  people  were 
qnartered  there,  whieli  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  quartering  the  troops 
there,  thou<;h ! 

Ml*.  liOBBS.  ISo. 
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The  Ghaibman.  When  the  troops  were  at  Gamp  Boston,  did  they 
pntnp  tents  f 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Ko;  they  occupied  a  large  house  which  belonged  to  Mr. 
Bishop,  with  large,  extensive  grounds.  For  that  establishment  I  paid 
at  the  rate  $75  per  month.  Mr.  Damon,  the  agent,  stated  he  had 
rented  it  for  that  purpose."  That  was  since  we  were  tl^ere.  They 
rented  at  that  rate,  and  we  paid  the  same  rate. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  got  off  on  Monday  were  all  the  troops  at 
Arion  Hall,  or  at  different  places  t 

Mr.  HoBBS.  A  large  portion  of  the  marines  were  at  the  consul-gen- 
eral's ofUce  and  about  12  at  Mr.  Stevens's  house. 

The  Ghaibman.  Were  you  present  at  any  interviews  between  the 
Queen's  ministers  and  the  persons  who  were  then  conducting  the  Pro- 
visional Government. 

Mr.  HoBBS.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  nothing  of  that  t 

Mr.  HoBBS.  No. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, how  long  did  you  remain  in  Honolulu  or  Hawaii  t 

Mr.  HoBBS.  The  ship  Boston? 

The  Chairman.  Yes! 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Until— I  think  we  left  there  on  the  26th  of  September 
last. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  attached  to  any  other  shipt 

Mr.  HoBBS.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  came  away  with  the  Boston? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Came  away  with  the  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  During  that  period  of  time,  from  the  establishment 
of  this  Provisional  Government  until  the  time  you  left  there,  state 
whether  peace  and  quietude  and  order  prevailed  in  Honolulu,  or  were 
there  outbreaks,  public  agitations? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Peace  and  quiet  obtained  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Testing  the  government  in  control  of  public  affairs 
there  with  what  you  saw  of  the  condition  of  the  community,  commerce, 
trade,  and  all  that,  would  you  say  that  is  a  good  government  or  bad 
government? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  I  should  say  it  was  a  good  government 

The  Chairman.  At  any  time  that  you  have  been  in  Hawaii,  have  you 
seen  any  government  that  you  thought  was  better  than  that? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  No. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  you  believe  that  the  resources  in  com- 
mand of  that  Provisional  Government,  after  it  had  been  established  by 
men  and  money  and  arms  and  the  support  of  the  people,  were  such  that 
the  Queen,  with  what  she  had  at  her  command  and  without  assistance 
from  foreign  i)owers,  could  have  overcome  that  government. 

Mr.  HoBBS.  In  my  opinion  she  never  could,  never. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  have  been  a  rash  and  danger- 
ous venture  to  undertake  it? 

Mr.  UoBBS.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  now,  without  the  assistance  of  for- 
eign governments,  the  Queen  could  break  down  the  Provisional  Gov 
ernnient? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  I  do  not. 

The  Chaiuman.  So  that,  as  to  these  limits  on  power  and  authority, 
would  you  consider  that  the  Trovisional  Government  is  a  more  perma- 
nent government  than  a  royal  government  could  be  at  this  time? 
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Mr.  HoBBS.  I  should  say  so— was  at  the  time  I  left  HonololiL 

The  Chaibman.  And  even  up  to  nowt 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes;  my  confidence  is  stronger  now.  They  are  better 
able  to  defenti  themselves  than  they  were  when  I  left. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  any  man  or  set  of  men  would  be  able 
by  combination  and  conspiracy  to  put  those  native  people  into  a  state 
of  hostility  and  belligerency  and  war  toward  the  Provisional  Govem- 
meuc! 

Mr.  IIoBBS.  The  native  people. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  HoBBS.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thii^g  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  a  good  strong  army  in  respect  of  num* 
bers  could  not  be  organized  there  under  existing  conditions! 

Mr.  IIOBBS.  Kot  of  natives.  I  think  50  white  men  could  go  all  through 
the  islands. 

The  Chairman.  You  predicate  that  belief  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  people! 

Mr.  UoBBS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  they  are  people  who  have  been 
during  all  their  career  given  to  obedience! 

Mr.  llOBBS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  power  that  is  backed  by  sufficient  author- 
ity and  resources  to  maintain  itself  is  apt  to  be  sustained  by  them. 

31  r.  UoBBS.  Yes;  I  should  say  that  without  any  reservation. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  is  the  general  character  for  intelligence  and 
good  conduct  and  good  motives  and  good  purposes  of  those  persons  who 
are  now  engaged  in  the  effort  to  govern  Hawaii  under  the  present 
organization  called  the  '*  Provisional  Government''! 

Mr.  IlOBBS.  I  think  it  is  a  desire  to  have  a  good  strong  government^ 
which  they  have  not  had  during  this  dynasty.  They  have  been  in  an 
unsettled  state  dui'ing  the  whole  time  of  this  reign.  They  have  had 
revolutions  about  every  year  or  two,  and  they  have  never  felt  that  they 
have  had  good,  substantial  government. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  reign  of  Kalakaua  and 
Liliuokalani! 

Mr.  lioBBS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  speaking  of  the  Kamehameha  reigns t 

Mr.  UoBBS.  No. 

Senator  Frye.  Mr.  Hobbs  did  not  answer  all  of  your  former  ques- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  question  be  read. 

The  question  was  read  as  follows:  "What  is  the  general  character 
for  intelligence  and  good  conduct  and  good  motives  and  good  pur- 
poses of  those  i)ersons  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  effort  to  govern 
Ilawiiii  under  the  present  organization  called  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment T 

Mr.  IIOBBS.  In  my  opinion  they  r.re  the  best  men  in  the  islands — 
men  who  are  the  most  reliable  and  respectable  in  the  islands  that  I 
know. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  would  those  men  compare  with  the  better  class 
of  people  in  the  United  States? 
Mr.  IIoBBS.  Compare  most  favorably. 
Senator  Frye.  In  education  and  everything! 
Mr.  lloBBS.  Education;  yes,  refinement  and  culture. 
The  Chairman,  llave  you  ever  seen  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
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the  ruling  authorities  there— the  white  people — ^to  wrong  or  bear  down 
upon  the  native  Kanaka  population! 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Ko. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  the  reverse  of  that  proi)osition  truet 

Mr.  HoBBS.  I  should  say  so. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  seems  to  be  the  state  of  feeUng  between  the 
Kanaka  population  and  the  white  people,  taking  them  at  large — taking 
the  difl'erent  classes — whether  it  is  friendly,  agreeable,  or  hostile! 

Mr.  Hobbs.  So  far  as  I  was  able  to  observe  that  point  I  should  say 
that  it  is  favorable. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  necessarily  there  must  be  some  race  jeal- 
ousies there! 

Mr.  Hobbs.  I  think  that  is  so,  more  particularly  among  the  half 
whites  than  among  the  pure  natives. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  there  was  a  stronger  condition 
of  race  jealously  existing  in  Hawaii  between  the  whites  and  the  native 
Kanakas  than  there  is  in  these  States,  Southern  States,  Washington — 
I  will  say  between  the  whites  and  negroes! 

Mr.  Hobbs.  Not  so  much. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  considered  disreputable  for  a  white  man  to 
marry  a  Kanaka  woman! 

Mr.  Hobbs.  Ko;  many  have  done  so. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  quite  disreputable  for  a  white  man  to 
marry  a  negro  woman  here. 

Mr.  Hobbs.  Oh,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Take  them  in  their  churches,  schools,  business 
erlations,  agricultural  occupations  and  associations — ^ake  the  whole 
thing  together,  does  there  seem  to  be  any  ntfd  hostility  between  these 
different  races! 

Mr.  Hobbs.  I  should  say  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  live  on  amicable  terms! 

Mr.  Hobbs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  good  will  and  encouragement  for  each 
other! 

Mr.  Hobbs.  I  should  say  so,  as  a  rule;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  ordinary  distinctions  which  are  cre- 
ated by  education  and  different  methods  of  reasoning  must  make  their 
impressions  there  as  they  do  everywhere  else! 

Mr.  Hobbs.  In  the  social  gatherings  there  you  will  see  half  castes 
and  pure  natives  in  society  all  together. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Hawaii  a  pleasant  place  for  residence! 

Mr.  Hobbs.  I  liked  it  very  much  myself. 

The  Chairman.  I  speak  now  more  particularly  of  the  society  of 
Honolulu  and  larger  towns — Hilo! 

Mr.  Hobbs.  1  only  know  about  Honolulu,  and  the  society  there  is  a 
delightful  one.  It  is  quite  as  refined  as  you  would  find  in  any  town  in 
the  United  States,  go  where  you  will. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  call  the  people  there  refined  and  intelli- 
gent! 

Mr.  Hobbs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  People  of  good  tastes  and  aspirations! 

Mr.  Hobbs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  people  of  broad  intelligence! 

Mr.  Hobbs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  ever  heard  from  Captain  Wiltse  any  obser- 
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yations  at  all  that  led  yoa  to  think  that  he  was  disposed  to  participate 
in  Ilawaiian  politics,  Hawaiian  affairs t 

Mr.  HoBBS.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  independ- 
ence of  that  country! 

Mr.  HoBBS.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  Captain  Wiltse  well! 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Have  yon  had  frequent  conversations  with  himt 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  So  far  as  you  know  Captain  Wiltse's  purpose  in  land- 
ing troops  was  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  Americansf 

iVIr.  HoBBS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  understanding  when  the  troops  left 
the  shipt 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  protect  life  and  property! 

Mr.  HoBBS.  The  troops  were  ordered  to  take  no  side,  but  to  remain 
passive  in  the  troubles  that  were  occurring — political  troubles. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  detect  any  difference  between  the  move- 
ment of  the  troops  ashore  from  the  Boston  and  the  movement  that  took 
place  twenty  years  ago,  in  1874,  when  you  were  there,  as  to  its  par- 
poses,  objects,  and  motives! 

Mr.  HoBBS.  I  should  say  it  was  for  the  same  reason. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  know  it  all  appeared  to  be  for  the  same 
purpose! 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  preservation  of  life  and  properly! 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  suspicion  or  coigectnre  that  those 
troops  were  sent  there  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  one  government 
and  erecting  another  ! 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Not  the  slightest.  I  did  not  know  what  was  the  pur- 
pose   I  did  not  figure  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  think  there  was  any  such  purpose! 

Mr.  Hobbs.  No. 

Acyoui*ned  to  meet  to-morrow,  the  10th  instant,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Wednesday,  January  10^  1894. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present:  The  chairman  (Senator  Morgan)  and  Senators  Obay  and 

^RYE. 

Absent:  Senators  Butler  and  Sherman. 


SWOBH  STATEMENT  OF  LIEUTENANT  CHARLES  LAIBDl 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  your  rank  in  the  Kavyf 
]Mr.  Laird.  Lieutenant,  senior  grade. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  first  visit  the  Hawaiian  Islandsf 
]\Ir.  Laiud.  Un  tlie  arrivaf  of  the   Boston  there,  August  24,  1892. 
The  Chairman.  Were  you  much  a^^hore  after  yoiu*  arrival  there! 
Mr.  La  IK  I).  Yes;  most  of  the  time  when  I  was  off  duty  I  was 
ashore  and  met  the  people. 
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The  Ohaibman.  Did  yon  have  a  great  maay  acquaintances  among 
them? 

Mr.  Laibd.  a  great  many. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  was  the  general  state  or  condition  of  the 
people  as  to  peacefuluess  and  qaietness  after  January,  1893? 

Mr.  Laibd.  It  was  generally  quiet;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
tension  on  account  of  the  numerous  changes  in  the  cabinet  and  the 
difficulties  in  the  Legislature.  At  times  in  and  about  the  club  I  would 
hear  x)eople,  mem  bers  of  the  Legislature,  speak  of  the  tension,  and  when 
the  lottery  bill  was  brought  up  for  passage  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
tension  amongst  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  that  occurred  after  the  last 
change  in  the  cabinet? 

Mr.  Laibd.  Ko;  this  was  progressing  with  each  change  in  the  cabi- 
net. The  business  portion  of  the  community  was  more  and  more  dis- 
satisfied. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  cabinet  was  in  when  you  went  there— the 
Wilcox  cabinet? 

Mr.  Laibd.  I  can  not  tell.  I  know  some  of  the  members  of  the  last 
cabinet.    Mr.  Parker  was  a  member  of  the  last  cabinet. 

Senator  Gbay.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Laibd.  Sam  Parker. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  think  he  was  a  member  of  the  last  cabinet? 

Senator  Fbte.  He  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet  that  displac 
Wilcox  cabinet.  ed  the 

Mr.  Laibd.  He  was  a  member  of  the  one  that  displaced  the  Wilcox 
cabinet — minister  of  foreign  relations. 

The  Ohaibman.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Parker? 

Mr.  Laibd.  Yes;  very  well. 

The  Ohaibman.  Did  you  hear  him  speak  of  Hawaii  and  the  various 
changes  of  the  cabinet  and  the  passage  of  the  lottery  and  the  opium 
bills? 

Mr.  Laibd.  I  went  to  his  house  at  various  times,  visited  his  family, 
and  it  was  very  seldom  that  he  discussed  politics.  If  he  did  it  was  in 
a  light,  frivolous  way.  He  was  6  feet  in  height,  but  he  had  more  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  child  than  of  a  full-grown  man. 

The  Ohaibman.  These  discussions  that  you  heard  in  the  dub  were 
from  other  persons? 

Mr.  Laibd.  Yes;  from  other  persons,  people  who  would  come  there 
to  get  their  luncheon. 

The  Ohaibman.  Did  you  go  with  the  Bostan  down  to  Hilo  on  that 
practice  cruise? 

Mr.  Laibd.  Yes,  I  did. 

The  Ohaibman.  When  did  you  leave  Honolulu? 

Mr.  Laibd.  We  left  on  January  4  and  returned  on  January  14. 

The  Ohaibman.  At  the  time  you  left  there  were  you  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  public  commotion  or  any  threat  against  the  integrity 
of  the  government,  or  opposition  to  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Laibd.  No.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  at  a  dinner  with  Mr.  Irwin, 
who  was  Glaus  Spreckles's  partner,  and  he  expressed  himself  as  being 
well  satisfied  with  this  new  cabinet. 

Senator  Frye.  That  was  the  Wilcox  cabinet? 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes;  Mr.  Wilcox,  from  Hawaii ;  P.  0.  Jones,  Mark  Robin- 
son, and  Cecil  Brown,  all  men  of  very  high  standing  in  the  community. 

Senator  Frye.  Was  Mr.  Irwin  a  man  of  wealth? 
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Ml.  Laird.  Yes;  very  large  wealth ;  next  to  Mr.  Spreckels  the  wealth- 
iest man  on  the  islands. 

Senator  Frye.  Wliat  business  has  he  there! 

Mr.  Laird.  A  large  commercial  business,  and  also  president  of  the 
bank. 

Senator  Frye.  Which  bank t 

Mr.  Laird.  Spreckels's  bank. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  at  the  time  you  left  there  you  had  noajipre- 
hensions  of  a  civil  outbreak  or  iK)litical  disturbance  f 

Mr.  Laird.  None  whatever.  The  first  intimation  we  had  was  after 
we  ^ot  back  to  Lahaina,  on  the  13th. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  hear  there! 

Mr.  Laird.  Lahaina  is  about  85  miles  from  Honolulu.  One  of  the 
inter  island  steamers  came  in,  and  the  jmrser  and  Mr.  Wilder,  now 
Hawaiian  consul  at  San  Francisco,  came  over  and  brought  the  latest 
X)ai)er,  which  gave  the  information  that  the  Wilcox  cabinet  had 
been  turned  out  and  a  new  cabinet  appointed,  and  that  the  Legislature 
was  to  be  prorogued  the  next  morning.  This  information  was  comnm- 
nicated  to  the  captain  and  also  to  Mr.  Stevens;  the  orders  had  been 
already  given  for  sailing  the  next  moi*ning,  and  no  change  was  made; 
we  sailed  at  the  time  set,  and  went  over  very  leisurely,  half-steam 
power.  On  the  way  over  a  pet  dog  fell  overboard,  and  we  lowered  the 
lifeboat  and  consumed  about  two  hours  looking  for  the  dog.  We 
arrived  in  the  harbor  the  next  morning  about  11  o'clock.  I  did 
not  finish  mooring  the  ship  until  after  12.  Mr.  Young  was  the  only  one 
who  went  ashore  to  visit  the  Legislature. 

The  Chairman.  And  participated  in  the  ceremony! 

Mr.  Laird.  An  invitation  had  been  sent  to  the  ship  for  the  officers 
to  attend  the  prorogation.  But  all  the  other  officers  were  engaged  that 
morning,  or  were  taking  their  midday  meal,  and  did  not  care  to  go. 
Mr.  Young  was  the  only  one  who  went.  Whether  or  not  he  was 
detailed  by  the  captain  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Stevens  or  Mr.  Young 
left  the  ship  llrst? 

Mr.  Laird.  I  think  Mr.  Stevens  left  first;  I  am  quite  sure  he  did. 
As  we  came  into  the  harbor  his  daughter  was  in  a  small  pull-away 
boat  with  some  gentlemen.  They  pulled  off  to  the  ship,  and  Mr. 
Stevens  went  ashore  prol)ably  a  half  hour  before  Mr.  Young  went. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  the  practice  cruise  that  yon  ma^e  down  an 
the  coast  at  Ililo,  the  island  at  Hilo? 

^Ir.  Laird.  Yes.  Target  practice  had  been  delayed  on  account  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  the  harbor,  and  the  captain  decided  to 
go  to  llilo  for  target  practice.  During  the  time  that  we  were  there 
Mr.  Stevens  and  his  daughter  went  up  to  the  volcano  with  some  of  the 
otlicers.  We  found  the  sea  too  rough  at  Hilo  for  target  practice,  and 
the  captain  decided  to  go  to  Lahaina  and  hold  target  practice  in  the 
channel  between  the  two  islands,  where  we  could  get  smooth  water; 
we  went  back  there  and  finished  our  practice  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
13th. 

The  Chairman.  After  your  arrival  at  Honolulu,  what  time  did  you 
go  a  shore  t 

^Ir.  Laird.  I  did  not  go  until  Monday,  when  I  landed  with  the 
troops.  My  duties  were  such  that  I  could  not  go  ashore;  we  are  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  shi^)  whilst  on  duty,  and  I  theretbre  did  not  go 
ashore. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  command  t 
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Mr.  Laibd.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  What  command  t 

Mr.  Laird.  The  color  company. 

The  Chairman.  Describe  what  you  saw. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  was  on  duty  Monday  afternoon  when  preparations  were 
being  made  for  landing.  Mr.  Stevens  came  on  board  during  the  after- 
noon. At  half-past  3,  Lieut.  Commander  Swinburne,  the  executive 
officer,  came  and  told  me  that  he  would  send  a  relief  for  me,  one  of  the 
junior  officers,  and  that  I  should  see  that  my  company  was  equipped  in 
heavy  marching  order,  and  see  that  all  the  accouterments  were  in  good 
condition.  I  did  so.  Shortly  after  that,  probably  about  4  o'clock,  all 
the  officers  who  were  to  land  were  called  into  the  cabin  by  Captain 
Wiltse  and  his  instructions  were  read  to  the  officers. 

The  <  HAIRMAN.  Before  getting  to  the  instructions  I  will  ask,  were 
any  preparations  made  for  sending  detachments  ashore  before  Mr. 
Stevens's  arrival  on  board  ship  that  afternoon  t 

Mr.  L{AIRD.  They  had  been.  Mr.  Young  had  gone  ashore,  and  he 
brought  back  certain  rumors  on  Saturday.  Time  was  consumed  in  get- 
ting the  ammunition  out  of  the  ammunition  room,  the  gun  carriages  into 
the  boats,  and  ammunition  in  the  belts.  Each  man  had  80  rounds  of 
ammunition,  and  each  one  of  these  had  to  be  placed  in  the  belt  separ- 
ately, the  magazines  had  to  be  filled  in  anticipation  of  having  to  land; 
tliese  preparations  were  made. 

The  Chairman.    Before  Mr.  Stevens'  arrival! 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  And  in  consequence  of  the  various  rumors  t 

Mr.  Laird.  The  rumors  that  were  passing  around  Saturday  afternoon, 
Sunday,  and  Monday  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Young  communicated  these 
rumors  to  the  captain? 

Mr.  Laird,  lie  did  communicate  some;  and  other  officers  brought 
back  such  information  as  tliey  found. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  they  were. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  citizens  come  aboard  ship  before  Mr. 
Stevens t 

Mr.  Laird.  Not  that  I  recollect. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  been  aware  of  their 
presence  if  they  had  come? 

Mr.  Laird.  I  was  officer  of  the  deck.    You  mean  Saturday. 

The  Chairman.  On  Monday  morning.  Mr.  Stevens  did  not  return 
until  Monday  afternoon? 

Mr.  Laird.  He  did  not  return  until  Monday  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  if  any  citizen  came  aboad  ship 
before  Mr.  Stevens  came  aboard. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  I  can  not  state. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  officer  of  the  deck  t 

Mr.  Laird.  I  was  officer  of  the  deck  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  none  came. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  did  you  go  on  duty? 

Mr.  Laird.  At  half  past  12,  and  I  was  relieved  at  half  past  3.  If 
any  citizens  did  come  1  did  not  see  them.  If  any  civilians  came  over 
the  side  and  the  quartermaster  did  not  report  to  me  he  did  not  perform 
his  duty.  My  dutiOvS  would  take  me  from  the  quarter-deck,  and  it 
would  be  the  quartermaster's  duty  to  report  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  in  charge  of  the  color  company? 
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Mr.  Laird.  Yes. 

The  CriAiBMAN.  Bine  jackets  or  marinest 

Mr.  Laird.  Blue  jackets. 

The  Chairman,  bid  you  carry  the  national  colors f 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  officers  were  assembled  In  the 
cabin,  and  that  Capt.  Wiltse  read  his  orders! 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes,  read  the  orders  and  instructions  that  were  given  to 
Mr.  Swinburn.  Mr.  Stevens  was  sitting  there  at  the  time  of  this  con- 
ference; and  after  a  general  discussion,  into  which  I  did  not  enter,  I 
turned  to  Capt.  Wiltse  and  asked  him,  "  Now,  Captain,  how  far  will 
these  orders  and  instructions  which  you  have  read,  carr}  me  in  case  1 
am  detached  ftom  the  main  command  and  sent  ofif  to  some  other  part 
of  the  city  ?"  Capt.  Wiltse  turned  to  me  and  said, "  My  desire  is  that  you 
remain  neutral;  you  are  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  American 
citizens;  you  have  been  in  Honolulu  four  months  and  have  been  goin^; 
ashore  and  meeting  the  people  and  I  must  depend  a  great  deal  upon 
the  discretion  of  my  officers.'' 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  anything  in  the  orders  or  instructions 
you  received  that  looked  to  the  establishment  of  any  government  dif- 
ferent  from  that  of  the  Queen  t 

Mr.  Laird,  ^one.  The  burden  of  the  orders  was  to  look  out  for  the 
lives  and  property  of  American  citizens. 

Senator  Frye.  And  that  order  of  Capt.  Wiltse  was  given  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Stevens! 

Mr.  Laird.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Capt.  Wiltse  on  that  occasion  read  any  ordec 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Ka\'y  or  admiral  of  the  fleett 

Mr.  Laird.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  had  any  communication  from  the 
admiral  of  the  fleet. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  read  any  orders  to  himt 

Mr.  Laird.  I  think  he  read  an  extract.  I  do  not  know  wbat  the  ex- 
tracts were  made  from.  I  understood  one  of  the  extracts  was  taken 
from  his  letter  of  instructions  from  the  Department;  but  I  can  not  say 
where  they  were  taken  from. 

The  Chairman.  The  authority  and  the  intervention  he  made  there 
were  discussed! 

Mr.  Laird.  No;  we  did  not  discuss;  we  had  not  the  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  they  were  explained  by  him. 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes.  His  explanation,  after  reading  over  these  instrne- 
tions,  was  general — that  we  were  ^ent  ashore  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  proi)erty  of  American  citizens.  That  was  the  burden  of  it.  The 
instructions  were  contained  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  size  of  that  (indi- 
cating an  ordinary  note  sheet). 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  you  left  the  sliip,  had  you  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  a  committee  of  safety  in  Honolulu! 

31  r.  Laird.  I  knew  by  hearsay  that  such  a  committee  had  been 
formed. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  Provisional  Gh)v- 
ernraent  having  been  established! 

Mr.  Young.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Your  information  was  that  there  had  been  a  com- 
mittee of  safety  organized! 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  and  state  how  you  landed  and  what  yoa 
did  over  there* 
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Mr.  Laibd.  The  boats  landed  at  Brewer's  wharf  at  about  quarter  to 
5.  The  battalion  was  formed  on  Queen  street,  marched  up  Queen 
to  Fort  street.  On  Fort  street  the  battalion  was  halted  in  front  of  tbe 
U.  S.  consulate.  Here  the  marines  under  command  of  Lieut.  Draper 
were  detached  with  instructions  to  protect  the  U.  S.  consulate  and  the 
(T.  S.  legation. 

The  Ghaibman.  Up  what  streets  did  you  march  t 

Mr.  Laibd.  Queen,  Fort,  Merchant,  and  King  streets. 

The  Ghaibman.  Abreast  of  the  consulate,  and  there  the  detachment 
was  madef 

Mr.  Laibd.  Yes,  and  there  Mr.  Draper  was  given  orders  to  guard  the 
consulate  and  to  send  part  of  his  force  up  the  valley  to  the  minister's 
residence.    About  one-fifth  of  tlie  whole  command  was  detached. 

The  Ghaibman.  So  that  the  consulate  was  left  in  the  hands  of  that 
officer  t 

Mr.  Laibd.  Left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Draper. 

The  Ghaibman.  Well  t 

Mr.  Laibd.  The  main  body  marched  up  Fort  to  Merchant,  from  Mer- 
chant to  King,  and  out  the  King  street  road.  The  Queen  was  stand- 
ing on  the  bakiony  of  the  palace  as  we  passed.  We  gave  the  royal 
salute  by  drooping  the  colors  and  a  blast  from  the  trumpet.  We  went 
a  half  mile  beyond  the  palace  and  came  to  the  halt.  There  1  went  to 
Lieut.  Gonimander  Swinburne  and  said  that  something  should  be  done 
to  house  the  men,  as  the  weather  was  threatening. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  time  was  that! 

Mr.  Laibd.  About  half  past  5  o'clock* 

The  Ghaibman.  Was  it  dark ! 

Mr.  Laibd.  It  was  not  dark. 

Senator  Fbye.  Whom  did  you  go  tot 

Mr.  Laibd.  Lieut.  Commander  Swinburne;  and  he  turned  over  the 
command  of  the  infantry  to  me  and  went  to  see  some  of  the  citizens. 
Mr.  Gunn  was  in  the  neigliborliood,  on  horseback,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Gharles  Garter  was  there.  Lieut.  Gommauder  Swinburne  told  me  that 
Gapt.  Wiltse  was  down  the  street  seeing  if  he  could  not  find  some  cover- 
ing for  the  men  that  night.  When  we  went  ashore  we  did  not  exi)ect 
to  remain  more  than  a  day  or  two  at  the  most.  We  then  marched  np 
to  Mr.  Atherton's  place,  we  stacked  arms,  and  the  men  bivouacked 
there  until  10  o'clottk  before  a  place  was  found. 

Senator  Fbye.  Did  it  rain? 

Mr.  Laibd.  It  did;  there  were  casual  showers;  quite  a  number  of 
light  showers  passed  over  during  the  time  we  were  there.  We  got 
under  way  about  10  o'clock  and  started  down  the  street.  In  order  not 
to  make  any  disturbance,  the  music  was  stopped.  We  halted  In  front 
of  Arion  Hall.  I  did  not  know  before  that  there  was  such  a  place.  It 
is  situated  immediately  back  of  the  opera  house  on  Palace  Square. 
It  was  used  as  a  Mormon  church,  and  all  tbe  chairs  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia were  on  the  floor.  A  detachment  was  sent  in  and  the  hall 
prepared  for  occupancy;  the  men  spread  their  blankets  on  the  floor  and 
on  the  front  and  back  verandas. 

The  Ghaibman.  As  you  marched  up  the  street  during  your  progress 
there,  did  you  see  any  bodies  of  people  assembled  anywhere  I 

Mr.  Laibd.  No,  not  more  than  usual.  Natives  were  grouped  around, 
and  there  was  quite  a  group  around  the  palace  gate.  But  I  would  not 
call  it  a  body  of  people.  They  were  immediately  around  the  palace 
gate  and  Government  building  gate. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  speak  of  lolaui  Palacet 
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Mr.  LlTiiD.  Yea. 

Tlie  Ohaiuman.  How  far  is  that  building  from  the  palacet 

Mr.  Laird.  I  suppose  !">()  yards. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  persous  in  the  palace  enclosure 
beside  the  Queen  t 

Mr.  Laird.  I  saw  some  members  of  the  Queen^s  Guard.  The  ^ate8 
were  closed  and  1  of  the  members  of  the  guard  was  at  the  gate  and  I  or 
2  at  the  palace  steps. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  Queen  alone! 

Mr.  Laird.  She  was  alone  when  1  saw  her  on  the  balcony. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  aiTay  of  troops  or  policemen  at  the 
palace  t 

Mr.  Lauid.  If  there  were  I  did  not  see  them. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  persons  around  the  palace  unmerons  or 
scattering  If 

Mr.  Laird.  There  were  a  great  many  more  people  on  the  street  at 
that  time  of  the  evening  than  you  woiild  expect  to  find  in  Uouolula 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  I  speak  of  the  palace — immediately  surrounding  the 
palace.    Were  persons  around  there! 

Mr.  Laird.  Directly  in  front  of  the  palace^  on  the  street,  in  the 
square  there! 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that. 

Mr.  Laird.  Xo;  I  did  not  see  any  one  iiround  the  palace,  except  the 
guards  of  whom  1  spoke. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Guards  at  the  step  and  one  at  the  gate! 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Was  there  any  alarm  duiing  the  night! 

Mr.  Laird.  I  think  there  were  two  alarms  of  fire  that  night.  Mr. 
Young  had  the  guard.  There  were  either  two  or  three  alarms  of  fire 
that  night. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  men  turn  out! 

Mr.  Laird.  I  think  Mr.  Swinburne  himself  went  out  to  see  where  it 
w^as,  reconnoiter,  and  also  sent  an  oflicer  of  the  guard  out. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  appointed  officer  of  the  day! 

]\Ir.  Laird.  Mr.  Young  was  oflicer  of  the  day  the  day  on  which  we 
landed. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  morning,  where  did  you  go! 

Mr.  Laird.  The  next  morning  the  regular  routine  was  laid  out— 
the  men  were  conlined  in  such  a  small  place  that  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  them  bnsy  in  order  to  keep  them  contented.  The  routine  was 
laid  out  and  (continued  there  until  we  went  down  to  Camp  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  days  did  you  remain  at  Arion  HsJlt 

Mr.  Laird.  Three  days — three  nights. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  went  to  Camp  Boston! 

Mr.  Laird.  Camj)  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  away  is  that  from  Arion  Hallt 

Mr.  Laird.  Probably  an  eighth  of  a  mile — little  over. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  further  from  or  nearer  to  the  barracks 
than  Arion  Hall! 

Mr.  Laird.  Further  from  the  barracks;  yes,  decidedly. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  the  police  station! 

Mr.  Laird.  Nearer  the  police  station. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  your  detachment  remain  at  Oamp 
Boston  after  yon  got  there! 

Mr.  Laibd.  Until  11  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Ax)ril  h 
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The  Ohaibican.  During  the  time  yoa  stayed  there,  were  patrols  sent 
out  through  the  city! 

Mr.  Laibd.  Not  for  the  purpose  of  patrolling  the  city.  Men  were 
sent  out  for  drill  in  various  directions  in  order  to  give  them  exercise 
but  they  were  not  sent  out  in  the  nature  of  a  patrol. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  there  was  no  patrol  established  in  Hon- 
olulu by  your  troops! 

Mr.  Laibd.  Not  on  the  streets. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  mean  outside  of  your  own  camp. 

Mr.  Laibd.  Not  outside  of  our  own  camp. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  confined  your  duties  to  the  protection  of  your 
campf 

Mr.  Laibd.  Directly  to  having  the  men  remain  in  camp,  and  no  man 
was  allowed  to  go  out  except  on  duty  during  the  first  two  weeks  we 
were  there. 

The  Ohaibman.  During  that  time  was  there  turbulence  in  the  city! 

Mr.  Laibd.  No  ;  the  city  was  quiet.  There  were  a  great  many  rumors 
of  threatened  action  on  the  part  of  the  Queen's  followers;  but  there 
was  no  disorder  of  any  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  aware  of  any  attempt  at  an  opposition  to 
the  Provisional  Government — I  mean  armed  opposition  f 

Mr.  Laibd.  There  was  not.  I  saw  a  number  of  rumors  in  that  regard 
in  the  papers,  but  personally  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  At  what  time  was  the  surrender  of  the  Que^^n's 
military  establishment  made— troops  and  munitions  of  war  f 

Mr.  Laibd.  That  I  can  not  state.  I  know  they  were  the  last  to  sur- 
render.   I  think  it  was  on  the  evening  of  the  18th. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  surrender  after  the  police  had  surrendered 
that  were  under  Wilson's  command! 

Mr.  Laibd.  Yes.  I  think  the  Provisional  Government  allowed  the 
Queen  to  retain  them  simply  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  not  that  they 
feared  them  at  all. 

The  Chaibman.  Eetain  the  police! 

Mr.  Laibd.  No;  retain  her  own  personal  guard.  After  they  did  sur- 
render, a  certain  number  was  allowed  to  remain  with  her. 

The  Chaibman.  After  the  surrender  took  place! 

Mr.  Laibd.  After  the  surrender  of  the  Queen's  body  guard  they  allowed 
her  to  retain  a  certain  number. 

Senator  Gbay.  That  was  after  her  abdication! 

Mr.  Laibd.  Oh,  certainly ;  some  time  after. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  these  men  allowed  to  remain! 

Mr.  Laibd.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  any  police  retained  for  the  protection  of  her 
property! 

Mr.  Laibd.  Of  the  municipal  police! 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Laibd.  I  can  not  say.  She  was  given  all  the  protection  that 
she  required.  If  she  did  request  a  detail  of  police,  I  am  quite  sure  it 
was  given. 

Senator  Gbay.  Why  are  you  sure;  because  of  the  general  conduct 
of  the  Provisional  Government! 

Mr.  Laibd.  They  were  very  lenient. 

Senator  Gbay.  You  knew  what  was  going  on  with  the  Provisional 
Government. 

Mr.  Laibd.  Yea. 
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The  Ohaibman.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  WUson  gave  up  con- 
trol of  the  police! 

Mr.  Laird.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  them  at  any  time  in  the  cityf 

Mr.  Laird.  No.  That  was  in  an  entirely  difi'ereut  portion  of  thecitj 
than  Ariou  Hall — half  a  mile  away. 

The  Chairman.  You  confined  yourself  to  your  military  duties  while 
you  were  there! 

Mr.  Laird.  Confined  ourselves  to  the  precincts  of  our  own  camp. 
Ofiicers  were  not  even  permitted  to  go  out;  that  is,  during  the  first 
two  days. 

Senator  Frye.  Did  you  know  Minister  Stevens  well! 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes;  I  know  him  quite  well.  I  have  visited  his  family 
quite  frequently  and  met  him  quite  frequently. 

Senator  Frye.  What  estimate  did  you  form  of  his  character  as  a 
minister! 

Mr.  Laird.  Remarkably  good ;  think  he  was  a  man  who  was  veiy 
attentive  to  his  duties,  and  would  consider  him  a  very  careful  man. 

Senator  Frye.  Did  you  see  in  him,  or  hear  from  him  at  any  time  in 
all  your  acquaintance  with  him,  jiny  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
existing  Government  of  Hawaii  and  establishing  a  new  one! 

Mr.  Laird.  The  only  remarks  I  ever  heard  him  make  in  regard  to  it 
was  on  the  Boston  down  at  Uilo.  He  lamented  the  general  condition 
of  the  Government,  and  seemed  to  be  relieved  that  the  Wilcox  cabinet 
had  been  formed. 

Senator  Frye.  Did  you  have  any  conversations  with  Minister -Stevens 
while  he  was  on  the  ship  going  down  to  Hilo! 

Mr.  Laird.  Quite  a  number;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  he  made  any  expressions  about 
the  continuance  of  the  Wilcox  cabinet — ^the  length  of  time  it  'would 
probably  c<mtinue! 

Mr.  Laird.  I  feel  confident  that  he  expected  thoroughly  that  the 
Wilcox  cabinet  would  hold  after  the  Legislature  was  prorogued. 

Senator  Frye.  That  was  two  years! 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes,  hold  for  two  years  until  the  next  election.  He 
spoke  about  the  pciice,  the  possibility  of  pciice  and  quiet  to  the  country, 
and  his  desires  to  w^ind  up  his  all'airs  and  go  home. 

Senator  Frye.  Was  there  any  indication  given  to  you  or  to  any  ol 
the  ollicers  in  your  presence,  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stevens  to 
interfere  in  the  government  of  the  islands! 

Mr.  Laird,  isone  that  I  had  ever  seen. 

Senator  Frye.  Do  you  yourself  personally  know  what  request  Mr. 
Stevens  made  of  Gapt.  Wiltse  when  he  came  on  board  the  Bagtan  that 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock! 

Mr.  Laird.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Frye.  Shortly  after  Minister  Stevens  came  on  board  it  was 
that  in  his  presence  and  in  the  i)resence  of  all  the  officers  that  Gapt. 
Wiltse  issued  the  orders  for  shore  duty  and  what  should  be  done  while 
on  shore! 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  State  whether  or  not  while  the  troops  were  on  shore 
there  was  any  k)catiou  of  tht^m  nnwle  with  any  purpose  of  overawing 
the  Queen  or  sustaining  the  Provisional  Government! 

Mr.  Laird.  None  whatever.  At  the  time  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment took  charge  I  do  not  think  there  was  anyone  in  the  camp  but 
Lieutenant  Swinburne  knew  what  was  going  to  take  place.    They  may 
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have  known  it,  bnt  I  was  officer  of  the  day  and  I  heard  nothing  abont 
it.  The  men  were  on  drill  at  the  time  the  proclamation  was  read.  We 
heard  of  that  shortly  afterward;  but  oar  drill  continued, and  when  the 
policeman  was  shot  down  in  the  street  I  went  to  Lieut.  Gommander 
Swinburne  and  requested  to  take  command  of  my  own  company,  and 
that  the  men  on  guard  for  the  day  should  be  sent  to  the  company, 
which  was  done.  During  the  time  of  the  reading  of  the  proclamation 
drill  was  being  held  in  the  rear  of  the  building;  a  number  of  the  men 
on  guard  detail  were  lounging  around  on  the  front  porch. 

Senator  Feye.  State  whether  or  not  at  anytime  while  you  were  on 
shore— during  the  four  days  of  the  revolution — your  troops  were 
allowed  to  march  through  the  streets  at  all,  except  when  you  landed! 

Mr.  Laibd.  Ko. 

Senator  Frye.  They  were  confined  to  their  own  barracks  f 

Mr.  Laibd.  They  were  confined  to  their  own  quarters  until  after  the 
third  night. 

Senator  Frye.  I  mean  during  the  time  you  were  at  Arion  HalL 

Mr.  Laibd.  Yes;  we  had  dress  parade  immediately  in  front  of  the 
opera  house;  but  they  did  not  go  away  from  that  vicinity.  There  was 
not  more  than  from  three-quarters  of  an  acre  to  an  acre  of  ground  back 
of  Arion  Hall,  and  we  had  to  get  the  men  out  for  exercise. 

Senator  Gbay.  That  was  the  only  place  to  drill  t 

Mr.  Laibd.  The  only  place  to  drill. 

Senator  Qbay.  In  front  of  the  opera  house  t 

Mr.  Laibd.  In  front  of  the  opera  house. 

Senator  Qbay.  In  the  street  f 

Mr.  Laibd.  In  the  street.    It  was  a  triangular  squara 

Senator  Fbye.  While  you  were  there  did  you  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  Queen's  forces,  both  national  guard  and  policef  What  did  they 
amount  to  f 

Mr.  Laibd.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Fbye.  Was  there  any  attempt  while  you  were  there  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Queen's  troops  to  overturn  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment— to  interfere  with  tbe  mass  meetings  that  were  heldt 

Mr.  Laibd.  None  that  I  saw,  and  none  that  I  heard  of. 

Senator  Fbye.  Do  you  know  of  any  officers  or  soldiers  of  the  Boston 
who  took  any  part  whatever  in  the  dethronement  of  the  Queen  f 

Mr.  Laibd.  None. 

Senator  Fbye.  Or  in  the  establishment  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment t 

Mr.  Laibd.  None. 

Senator  Gbay.  Where  did  you  landY 

Mr.  Laibd.  We  landed  at  Brewer's  wharf. 

Senator  Gbay.  Please  state  where  you  marched* 

Senator  Fbye.  Show  it  by  streets. 

Senator  Gbay.  Yes;  call  the  streets,  so  that  the  stenographer  may 
get  them. 

Mr.  Laibd.  (indicating  on  the  diagram).  I  do  not  think  the  street 
where  we  landed  has  any  name.  We  landed  at  Brewer's  wharf;  we 
marched  up  through  Merchant  street. 

Senator  Gbay.  The  whole  battalion  Y 

Mr.  Laibd.  We  formed  on  Queen  street,  and  we  marched  down  Queen 
street  to  Fort,  and  up  Fort  street  to  Merchant  to  the  consulate;  at  the 
consulate  tbe  marines  were  detached. 

Senator  Gbay.  You  marched  down  Queen  street  to  Fort  street  to 
the  consulate,  where  the  marines  were  detached! 
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Mr.  Latbd.  Yes. 

Senator  Geay.  How  many  marines  were  there! 

Mr.  Laird.  Thirty-six. 

Senator  Gray.  Mr.  Young  said  there  were  thirty-two, 

Mr.  Laird.  Thirty- six  would  be  the  full  company.  We  bad  mnsio 
with  us.    They  were  one-fourth  of  the  whole  command. 

Senator  Gray.  How  much  was  tbe  whole  cominandt 

Mr.  Laird.  One  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

Senator  Gray.  That  is  about  a  flfth. 

Mr.  Laird.  About  a  ftfth.  We  inarched  up  Merchant  street,  psissed 
the  i)ahice  at  King  street,  and  went  away  oat  here  to  Mr.  J,  B.  Ather- 
ton's. 

Senator  Gray.  Who  is  bet 

Mr.  Laird.  lie  is  an  American. 

Senator  Gray.  What  does  he  do. 

Mr.  Laird.  He  is  an  American  citizen.    I  think  he  is  a  missionaiy. 

Senator  Gray.  Are  these  squares  all  built  up  theret 

Mr.  Laird.  They  are  very  large  holdings. 

Senator  Gray.  Is  it  built  up  there  f 

Mr.  Laird.  The  squares  are  not  built  up  with  houses. 

Senator  Sherman.  This  diagram  shows  the  streets  as  they  are 
inii)roved.    Wliere  is  Arion  Uallf 

Mr.  Laird  [indicating].    Right  there. 

Senator  Gray.  Is  it  built  up  in  this  part  of  the  town;  is  that  the 
thick  part  of  the  town! 

Mr.  Laird.  iNTo;  this  [indicating]  is  the  thick  part  of  the  town,  down 
here. 

Senator  Gray.  You  halted  at  Mr.  Atherton'st 

Mr.  Laird.  We  halted  once  before  getting  to  Mr.  Atherton's. 

Senator  Sherman.    Are  all  these  houses  [indicating]! 

]Mr.  Laird.  Yes;  they  are  large  houses,  with  the  lots  about  them. 
The  town  is  not  thickly  settled  in  that  portion.  Some  distance  past  the 
palace  we  stopped  halfway  to  Mr.  Atherton's  place,  but  it  was  some 
distance  from  the  palace,  so  that  we  were  entirely  free  fi'om  the  palace 
or  any  tiling  taking  place  at  that  time. 

Senator  Gray.  Then  you  marched  to  Mr.  Atherton's! 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Then  you  halted  for  a  considerable  time  because  of 
the  showers  of  rain  1 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes.    We  made  one  halt  before  getting  there. 

Senator  Gray.  Beyond  the  palace f 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  You  marched  there  and  stsicked  arms^  and  then  went 
to  the  Government  hallt 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  fix  the  hour  when  you  were  present  in  the 
captain's  cabin  with  the  oilicers  who  were  detailed  for  shore  duty  and 
Mr.  Stevens  t 

Mr.  Laird.  It  must  have  been  about  4  o'clock,  because  I  had  been 
relieved  a  short  time  before,  and  I  went  down  to  pack  my  hayersack, 
to  make  my  i)rei)arations  to  go  ashore  when  I  was  sent  for. 

Senator  Gray.  When  you  asked  the  captain  for  some  instractions 
which  he  was  giving  you  he  applied  himself  to  reading  eztraots  fh>m* 
the  general  orders  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy! 

Mr.  La  'rd.  He  read  that  before,  and  he  turned  to  me  and  gave  the 
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instmctions  verbally  in  regard  to  placing  a  certain  amount  of  discre- 
tion on  his  officers. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  that  all  the  conversation  that  occorred  at  that 
timef 

Mr.  Laird.  All  that  I  recollect. 

Senator  Gbav.  Did  he  say  anything  to  yon  about  preventing  fight- 
ing in  the  streets,  or  in  your  hearing  say  anything  of  that f 

Mr.  Laibd.  No. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  Mr.  Stevens  go  ashore  before  the  troops  didt 

Mr.  Laird.  I  could  not  say,  because  immediately  afterward  I  went 
down  to  make  my  preparations  for  packing  my  knapsack  and  haver- 
sack, and  did  not  go  on  deck  until  the  troops  were  formed. 

Senator  Gray.  Then,  you  have  already  said,  or  I  understood  you  to 
say,  that  the  military  discipline  was  strict,  and  you  and  the  other  otUcers 
confined  yourselves  to  military  duties t 

Mr.  Laird.  Military  duties. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  interfere  with  the  x>olitic8  of  the  placet 

Mr.  Laird.  The  first  two  or  three  days  we  were  not  permitted  to  go 
out  of  the  inclosure. 

The  Chairman.  You  confined  yourself  to  military  duties! 

Mr.  Laird.  Entirely  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  the  proclamation  of  the  Provisional 
Government  was  being  read  you  were  engaged  in  assisting  the  drilling 
of  the  battalion  in  front  of  the  Opera  House  f 

Mr.  Laird.  No,  not  in  front  of  the  Opera  House  at  the  time;  they 
were  in  this  little  narrow  inclosure. 

Senator  Gray.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  drilled  in  front  of 
the  opera  house. 

Mr.  Laird.  No,  some  one  asked  if  we  marched  down  the  street. 

Senator  Gray,  You  usually  drilled  in  front  of  the  opera  houset 

Mr.  Laird.  That  was  in  parade  or  battalion  drills. 

Senator  Gray.  You  were  not  there  on  Tuesday  at  any  time  in  dress 
parade  f 

Senator  Frye.  At  the  time  you  took  x>ossession  of  the  Government 
building  Y 

Mr.  Laird.  We  did  not  have  dress  parade  that  day. 

Senator  Gray.  You  landed  there  Monday.  Did  you  have  dress 
parade  next  day  Y 

Mr.  Laird.  We  did  not. 

Senator  Gray.  The  only  drill  you  had  was  thatt 

Mr.  Laird.  Back  in  this  lot.  The  companies  were  being  drilled 
independently  by  their  own  company  officers. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  have  sentries  posted  around  the  outside t 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Posts  on  the  streett 

Mr.  Laird.  Had  regular  posts. 

Senator  Gray.  They  were  on  the  streets  as  well  as  in  the  inclosure t 

Mr.  Laird.  They  had  to  be,  necessarily.  There  was  only  one  sentry 
outside  the  line  of  the  fence  from  the  building  itself.  The  picket  fence 
was  about  as  far  as  from  here  to  the  window  [a  distance  of  about  8  feet], 
and  one  sentry  was  posted  out  there  to  look  out  for  our  own  people. 
The  limits  of  his  post  were  the  front  of  the  building. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  the  Government  hall  touch  on  the  street,  or  was 
it  back  inside  the  fence  t 

Mr.  Laird.  Inside  the  fence,  and  fronted  a  small  alley- way.    Here 
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is  the  maiD  street  [indicating].  This  [indicating]  is  a  narrow  street, 
not  mnch  frequented. 

Senator  Gray.  What  sort  offence  is  theret 

Mr.  Laird  A  i)icket  fenc^e  on  this  side  and  a  picket- fence  on  both 
sides.  Tliere  was  a  roadway  tliat  came  down  there  from  the  opera 
house,  and  the  Ja])anese  e^nnuiissioner  li>ved  in  this  house  [indicating], 
so  that  we  did  not  encroach  upon  his  territory  at  all. 

Senator  Gray.  Tliere  wa^s  a  picket  fence  here  [indicating]! 

Mr.  IjAird.  Our  ])r()vince  was  a  little  beyond  the  building  itself. 

Senator  Gray.  And  the  lot  in  which  you  were  stationed  was  inclosed 
by  a  i)icket  fence? 

Mr.  Laird.  A  picket  fence,  probably  4  or  6  feet  in  height. 

Senator  Gray.  There  was  no  disturbance  that  afternoon,  Tuesday, 
after  the  proclamation  of  the  Provisional  Government,  andai*oaud  in 
the  neighborhood  of  where  you  were! 

Mr.  Laird.  No. 

Senat<u'  Gray.  Around  the  Government  build ingt 

Mr.  Laird.  No. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  in  a  place  to  have  seen  it  if  there  had  beent 

Mr.  Laird.  After  the  drill  was  over  I  walked  out  in  front,  in  the 
roadway,  to  see  if  there  was  any  assemblage  of  people. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  aware  that  the  proclamation  was  being 
read  1 

Mr.  Laird.  No. 

Senator  Gray.  You  did  not  see  any  of  itt 

Mr.  Laird.  Did  not  see  it  and  did  not  know  it. 

Senator  Gray.  Until  you  were  toldt 

Mr.  Laird.  No. 

Senator  Gray.  There  was  no  disturbance  theret 

Mr.  Laikd.  No. 

Senator  Frye.  Was  there  any  diflBculty  that  night  about  finding 
quarters  for  yonr  troops! 

Mr.  Laird.  There  must  have  been  great  difficulty,  or  the  men  would 
notliave  been  kept  out  until  half  past  9. 

Senator  Frye.  W^ere  there  men  out  seeking  quarters! 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  And  you  did  not  get  them  until  9  o'clock! 

Mr.  Laird.  It  was  later  than  that. 

Senator  Frye.  Do  you  know  whether  Arion  Hall  was  selected  with 
any  reference  at  all  to  the  Queen's  Governnientor  Provisional  Govern- 
ment! 

Mr.  Laird.  I  have  no  such  knowledge.  I  do  not  think  it  was.  It 
was  a(?cidental — it  was  available. 

Senator  Frye.  And  the  only  one,  so  far  as  you  could  find  out,  that 
was  available!  Was  there  anything  in  the  location  or  disposition  of 
the  troops  which  prevented  the  Queen's  troops  from  dislodging  the  men 
who  took  possession  of  the  Government  bnildiugs! 

Mr.  Laird.  No,  I  do  not  think  there  was. 

Senator  Frye.  Under  your  orders,  if  the  Queen's  troops  had  under* 
taken  to  repossess  themselves  of  the  Government  buildings,  had  yon 
any  right  to  interfere! 

Mr.  Laird.  I  would  have  been  obliged  to  obey  Mr.  Swinburne's  orders. 

Senator  Frye.  I  say,  under  the  instructions! 

Mr.  Laird.  Under  the  instructions,  no. 

Senator  Frye.  In  Mr.  Blount's  report  he  states  that  the  Queen's 
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troops  could  not  have  done  anything. touching  the  Government  build- 
ings really  without  firing  ujyoii  the  American  troops. 

Renator  Gray.  Quoting  Admiral  Skerrett  for  that  opinion. 

Senator  Fbte.  l^o;  I  do  not  think  Admiral  Skerrett  gives  that  as 
his  opinion. 

Mr.  Laibd.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
Queen's  forces  or  Government  forces. 

Senator  Feye.  I  do  not,  from  the  maps,  if  the  maps  are  correct. 
Did  you  at  any  time  while  you  were  there  learn  the  extent  of  the 
Queen's  troops  and  the  Queen's  police! 

Mr.  Laibd.  Ko,  I  did  not. 

Senator  Geay.  Did  you  intend  to  allow  any  fighting  over  across  the 
street  from  yout 

Mr.  Laied.  I  was  under  the  immediate  orders  of  Lieut.  Swinburne  at 
the  time,  and  I  would  have  been  obliged  to  obey  his  instructions.  I 
could  not  use  my  own  judgment;  he  was  the  senior  officer. 

Senator  Geay.  How  long  did  you  stay  on  shore  f 

Mr.  Laied.  We  were  on  shore  from  the  16th  of  January  until  the  Ist 
of  April. 

Senator  Geay.  How  far  was  Gamp  Boston  from  the  landing  placet 

Mj.  Laied.  It  was  right  in  the  heart  of  the  city  itself. 

Adjourned  until  to-morrow,  11th  instant,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Washington,  D.  0.,  January  11, 1894. 

The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present:  The  Chairman  (Senator  Moegan)  and  Senators  Butlsb, 
Geay,  and  Senator  Dolph  of  the  full  committee. 
Absent:  Senators  Sheeman  and  Feyb. 

SWOEH  STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  H.  BLOUNT. 

The  Ohaieman.  What  time  were  you  first  informed  of  your  selection 
by  the  President  as  the  Commissioner  to  go  to  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Blount.  The  first  intimation  I  had  on  the  subject  of  my  going 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  contained  in  this  dispatch,  which  I  read: 

"  Washington,  D.  0.,  March  10, 1893. 
"Hon.  James  H.  Blount, 

Alacorij  Ga,: 

"By  authority  I  ask  can  you  come  here  immediately  prepared  for 
confidential  trip  of  great  importance  into  Pacific  Ocean  t    Answer.'^ 

The  Ohaieman.  Was  that  signed  by  Mr.  Greshamt 

Mr.  Blount.  No  ;  by  Hoke  Smith. 

The  Ohaieman.  You  came  in  accordance  with  that  request! 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes.  And  if  you  will  allow  me  I  would  say  when  I 
first  got  the  telegram  I  made  up  my  mind  very  promptly  that  I  would 
not  go;  1  did  not  want  to  go  at  all.  My  son  opened  the  dispatch  and 
found  out  what  it  was,  and  in  that  way  was  induced  to  bring  it  up  to 
my  house.  I  was  at  home.  He  asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  do 
about  it,  and  I  said  I  was  not  going.  I  then  showed  it  to  his  mother, 
and  told  her  that  I  was  not  going.  After  some  little  while  my  son 
said,  "  Father,  mother's  health  is  very  bad,  and  1  think  it  would  add 
five  years  to  her  life  to  go;"  and  under  that  appeal  Irom  him  I  said, 
"  I  will  do  anything  for  your  mother's  benefit;  1  will  go."    I  then  sent 
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a  telegram.    I  do  not  recollect  its  purx)ort.    I  meant  to  give  them  to 
understand  that  1  would  come  on  to  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  came  here  you  were  informed  of  the  place 
to  which  you  were  to  be  sent  and  the  nature  of  your  mission! 

Mr.  Blount.  When  I  got  here  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Hoke  Smith,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  we  went  over  to  see  the  President,  to  pcay 
my  respects.  1  learned  fiom  Mr.  Smith,  not  from  the  President,  that 
the  object  in  sending  mo  over  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  to  make  an 
investigation  in  regard  to  the  revobition. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  did  you  have  any  prepossossionB  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  aflairs  in  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Blount.  No. 

The  OuAiRMAN.  You  had  formed  no  fixed  opinions  about  itt 

Mr.  Blount.  No.  Two  years  ago,  when  I  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  P^oreign  Kelationa  of  the  House  of  liepi^esentatives,  Mr. 
Thurston,  with  Mr.  Mott  Smith,  came  to  the  committee  room  and  wanted 
to  know  if  the  Democratic  ])arty  w^ould  consent  to  the  annexation  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  I  said  to  him,  without  telling  him  my  reasons, 
"You  had  better  see  the  Secrettuy  of  State  about  it." 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  while  John  W.  Foster  was  Secretary  of 
State! 

Mr.  Blount.  I  do  not  know.    I  think  he  was  not  at  that  time. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  Blaine  then  was  Secretary  of  State! 

Mr.  Blount.  Blaine.    Did  I  say  Foster! 

Tlie  Chairman.  No^  I  asked  if  Foster  was  Secretary  of  Stata 

Mr.  Blount.  He  said  to  me,  '^  I  am  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
and  I  mean  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  the  annexation  of  the  islands." 
Mr.  Smith  heard  it.  I  said  nothing  at  all;  I  had  no  authority  at  all 
from  anybody  on  the  subject,  and  I  did  not  think  I  ought  to  be  talking, 
es])0('ially  to  a  gentleman  who  came  in  there  talking  about  a  movement 
of  that  sort  1  thouglit  he  was  a  pretty  uppish  sort  of  person,  and 
thought  no  more  about  it.  Mr.  Foster  sometime  in  the  month  or  Feb- 
ruary showed  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stevens,  of  November  20. 

Senator  Gray.  November  20,  181)2! 

Mr.  Blount.  I  think  that  was  the  date.  I  saw  the  newspaper 
acccmnts,  and  I  was  a  little  apiuehonsive;  I  thought  there  might  be 
something  wrong.    But  1  Iiad  no  idi^a  about  the  condition  of  things  at  aU 

The  Chairman,  lias  that  letter  been  printed! 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes.  The  opinion  that  I  reached  was  developed  by 
events  after  1  got  there. 

Th(»  Chairman.  Got  to  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes.  1  was  never  more  determined  to  be  carefhl  and 
hear  the  truth  than  I  was  on  that  occasion.  The  situation  I  was  in  was 
ratlier  ])aintul  to  me.  I  met  those  i)eople  ()!i  one  side  and  the  other 
witli  a  great  deal  of  freedom.  It  was  imporUmt  for  me  not  to  take  any 
position  one  way  or  tlie  other,  because  the  most  simple  thing  1  might 
say  would  be  likely  to  be  construed  as  signiiicant;  so  that  I  was  left 
without  anybody  to  consult,  and  it  nnule  my  progress  very  slow.  For 
some  weeks  in  my  house  there  was  not  fil'teen  minutes  interval  that 
there  was  not  somebody  there,  from  the  time  I  got  my  breakfast  until 
bed  time  at  night — people  of  the  si^veral  i)olitical  parties;  all  were  as 
cordial  and  as  courteous  as  they  couUl  be. 

Senator  (iRAY.  On  both  sides  of  this  question! 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

The  CuAiBMAN.  You  were  visited  by  the  native  popolatioii  of 
Hawaii!  I  call  them  the  Kanakas. 
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Mr.  Blottnt.  Yea.  I  was  visited  by  all.  I  felt  I  was  there  to  make 
an  investigation,  and  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  see  the  people. 

The  Ohaibman.  Did  they  come  there  voluntarily  to  see  yon,  or  did 
you  send  out  for  themt 

Mr.  Blount.  They  came  voluntarily.  The  truth  of  it  is,  it  got  to 
this  point  that  I  commenced  to  take  testimony,  and  I  was  so  much 
interrupted  that  I  saw  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  fix  a  time  for 
work  and  the  time  when  I  would  see  anybody.  So  that  I  refused  to 
see  anybody  except  the  Government  officials  until  after  2  o'clock  each 
day. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  get  back  to  the  starting  point  of  this  mat- 
ter. When  you  saw  the  President  did  you  have  any  conversation  with 
him  about  the  objects  of  your  mission  to  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Blount.  No,  not  especially.  He  seemed  to  understand  that  I 
was  there  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  investigation. 

The  Ohaibman.  My  question  referred  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Blount.  Bepeat  the  question. 

The  question  was  read  as  follows : 

**  When  you  saw  the  President  did  you  have  any  conversation  with 
him  about  the  objects  of  youi*  mission  to  Hawaii  f 

Mr.  Blount.  No. 

The  Ohaibman.  Did  the  President  undertake  to  inform  you  of  his 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  situation  in  Hawaii  f. 

Mr.  Blount.  Not  in  the  slightest  degree.  And  I  never  had  at  that 
time  nor  t^ter  I  left  any  intimation  as  to  what  the^President  thought 
about  it  or  felt.  I  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  wanted  infor- 
mation. 

The  Ohaibman.  Did  he  intimate  or  indicate  in  any  way  whether  he 
was  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  the  islands  t 

Mr.  Blount.  Not  in  the  slightest.  On  the  contrary,  he  said  to  me— 
just  a  casual  thing — "I  understand  from  Mr.  Springer  that  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  House  of  Representatives  are  inclined  to  favor  annexation." 
Seemed  to  be  an  inquiry.  I  said  "I  think  Mr.  Springer  is  in  error 
about  that;  my  impression  is  that  the  feeling  in  the  House  is  that  the 
members  are  not  satisfactorily  informed."  He  seemed,  then,  as  though 
be  had  made  a  mistake,  and  said,  ^^  I  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  that," 
and  he  never  said  anything  more.  The  impression  made  on  my  mind 
was  that  he  was  afraid  he  might  give  me  some  impression  of  his  opinion 
or  inclination. 

The  Ohaibman.  Was  that  impression  changed  in  any  communication 
that  you  had  with  him  at  any  time  before  you  went  to  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Blount.  Never. 

The  Ohaibman.  From  whom  did  you  receive  your  instructions  as  to 
the  mission  you  were  to  perform  t 

Mr.  Blount.  From  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Ohaibman.  Were  the  instructions  in  writing! 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  Are  they  set  forth  in  your  report! 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  Did  you  receive  from  the  Secretary  of  State  any 
instructions  except  those  that  are  in  writing! 

Mr.  Blount.  1  did  not. 

The  Ohaibman.  That,  then^  was  the  limit  and  the  bound  of  your 
authority  and  course  in  Hawaii ! 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes.  I  might,  perhaps,  say  that  the  8ecretai*y  of  State 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  principle  of  intornational  law 
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tLat  ho  thonght  jnRtificd  tlie  hoisting  of  the  American  flag — the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  protectorate  there,  and  hiR  idea  was  that  it 
oiiffht  not  to  be  continued. 

Senator  Dolph.  That  it  ought  not  to  be  continuedt 

Mr.  BLOI3NT.  Ought  not  to  be  continued.  But  I  understood  from 
him  that  tliat  was  a  matter  largely  in  my  discretion.  There  was  no 
desire  to  make  any  change  if  it  involved  bloodshed.  I  took  the  impres- 
sif)ii  generally  that  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  that  the 
flag  had  better  be  removed,  if  it  was  feasible  to  do  it. 

The  CnAiuMAN.  Did  you  receive  from  the  Secretary  of  State  any 
orders  or  directions  based  upon  his  view  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
revolution  which  was  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  HawaiiY 

Mr.  Blount.  I^o. 

The  Chairman.  The  opinions  he  expressed  to  you,  as  I  understand, 
had  reference  to  the  matter  of  raising  the  flag  and  removing  the  pro- 
tectorate over  the  islands! 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes ;  that  was  the  extent  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  your  commission— did  you  have  a  regular  com- 
mission f  > 

Mr.  Blount.  I  think  that  appears  in  the  President  s  communication. 

Senator  Gray.  Your  letter  of  appointment  t 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  It  was  not  a  regular  commission,  was  itf 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  anything  beside  that  letter! 

Mr.  Blount.  Let  us  see  what  paper  was  there! 

Senator  Gray.  The  paper  will  speak  for  itself. 

The  Chairman.  1  did  not  know  that  it  had  gotten  in  the  report. 

Senator  Gray.  It  will  speak  for  itself,  if  there  be  nothing  beside  tiiat. 

Mr.  Blount  (referring  to  his  report).  This  recites  that  on  the  11th 
of  March,  18!K{,  I  wiis  appointed  special  commissioner  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  with  instructions.  These  are  the  papers,  and  I  guess  yon  have 
the  instructions  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  any  commission  independently  of  thist 

Mr.  Blount.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  any  oath  of  office! 

Mr.  Blount.  I  do  not  think  I  did — ^not  as  commissioner;  I  took  the 
oath  of  olhco  as  minister. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  later! 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  will  come  to  that  after  awhile.  Now,  at  the  time 
you  left  here  the  Senate  was  in  session,  what  we  call  executive  ses- 
sion, rather  at  the  time  you  got  your  appointment! 

Senator  Gray.  We  know  that.  It  was  in  session  firom  the  4th  of 
March  or  5th  of  March,  was  it  not! 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Now,  state  whether  it  was  your  purpose  to 
confine  yourself  in  your  o])erati<)ns  in  Hawaii  in  the  execution  of  this 
commission  of  tlie  I*resident  to  the  instructions  you  received,  having 
reference,  of  course,  to  the  discretion  which  was  confided  to  you  in 
resi)ect  to  those  orders. 

Mr.  Blount.  It  was  not  only  my  purpose,  but  I  did  it  as  rigidly  as 
I  ever  did  anything  in  my  life. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  judgment,  which  you  have  given, 
yonr  ()i)inion  hero  in  your  report  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs in  Hawaii,  and  the  reguhirities  or  irregularities  that  attended  the 
condnc.t  of  the  minister  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  that 
revolution  in  any  wise  influenced  by  your  desire  either  to  promote  or 
to  prevent  or  retard  the  annexation  of  Ilawaii  to  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  Blount.  I  would  hate  to  think  so.  I  had  the  idea  that  I  was  to 
eonduct  myself  in  decency  and  pursue  the  inquiry  with  fidelity. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  asked  you  to  enable  you  to  give  an 
affirmative  answer. 

Mr.  Blount.  Well,  1  will  say  no.    What  is  the  question  Y 

The  question  was  read  as  follows: 

"Was  your  judgment  which  you  have  given,  your  opinion — ^your 
report  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Hawaii  and  the  regular- 
ities or  irregularities  that  had  attended  the  conduct  of  the  minister  of 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  that  revolution — in  anywise 
influenced  by  your  desire  either  to  promote  or  to  prevent  or  retard  the 
annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the  United  States!'' 

Mr.  Blount.  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  such  feeling.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  was  imi)ressed  when  I  came  to  the  investigation  with  the  con- 
viction that  I  had  very  much  at  stake.  I  had  confidence  In  the  integ- 
rity and  high  purposes  of  the  President,  and  felt  that  I  could  give 
him  no  higher  ofl'ense  than  to  misinform  him.  I  felt  that  any  other 
than  a  truthful,  an  exhaustive,  and  impartial  examination  would  bring 
about  the  contempt  of  the  American  people.  I  was,  therefore,  timid — 
over  cautious,  perhaps,  in  all  my  conduct  in  reference  to  it.  1  kept 
from  their  social  life.  I  did  not  intimate  any  opinion  to  these  people 
one  way  or  the  other.  When  I  left  those  islands  nobody  had  any  idea, 
so  flEir  as  I  could  gather,  what  my  report  was.  Each  side  claimed  in 
the  newspaper  that  I  was  in  favor  of  it.  I  studiously  avoided  com- 
municating anything  to  anybody,  and  I  turned  the  facts  over  and  over 
again  in  my  mind.  I  felt  that  I  was  alone,  without  anybody  on  earth 
to  consult  with,  counsel  with,  and  I  often  felt  the  need  of  somebody  to 
advise  with.  But  there  was  no  imi)artial  person  to  whom  I  could  talk 
at  all,  and  so  the  responsibility  I  felt  the  greater,  and  went  on  in  that 
groove  to  the  end. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  party  feeling  running  high  theret 

Mr.  Blount.  Very  high,  very  high. 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  have  taken  some  of  the  testimony  sub- 
mitted to  you  upon  oath,  and  other  parts  are  without  being  sworn  to. 
Did  you  administer  the  oaths  to  these  witnesses  yourself  or  did  you 
have  it  done  by  the  authorities  of  the  islands! 

Mr.  Blount.  I  had  no  authority  to  administer  an  oath.  It  was  a 
very  delicate  thing  for  an  American  to  call  upon^those  people  to  take 
an  oath,  especially  members  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  wher- 
ever I  had  the  time  I  would  take  the  testimony  down  in  shorthand, 
and  had  the  stenographer  write  out  the  shorthand  and  the  witness  cer- 
tify to  its  correctness.  I  used  him,  the  stenographer,  all  I  could  in 
that  way.  The  communications  would  come  in;  some  of  them  I  did 
not  think  much  of,  and  some  I  did.  There  was  no  opportunity  to  cross- 
exanune. 

Senator  Gray.  Any  written  statements! 

Mr.  Blount.  Written  statements,  yes.  I  did  not  like  very  much  to 
take  them.  It  occurred  tome,  I  am  down  here,  I  can  take  these  things 
and  weigh  them;  I  shall  know  all  about  the  parties  and  topics  and  if 
they  are  not  pertinent  I  can  discard  them;  and  when  I  came  to  make 
up  my  report  I  said,  all  these  things  have  been  here  with  me;  I  will  put 
them  in  this  testimony  and  let  all  go  along.  The  statements  were 
sometimes  from  one  side  and  sometimes  from  another. 

The  Chairman.  Not  being  authorized  to  administer  an  oath  you 
received  such  statements  as  they  brought  to  yout 

Mr.  Blount.  They  would  hand  them  to  me,  and  I  would  take  them 
and  look  at  them. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  oue  statement  that  this  observation 
doe8  not  apply  to,  and  as  you  have  invited  my  attention  to  the  matter 
I  tliink  it  i)roper  to  say  this.  Yon  will  find  a  statement  there  in  the 
form  of  a  colloquy  between  W.  O.  Smith  and  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Oas- 
soll.  The  circumstances  about  that  I  wish  to  state.  On  one oc4*.iisioii  I 
said  to  the  l^resident  and  members  of  his  (cabinet,  "  I  wonld  be  very 
glad  to  have  the  statement  of  you  gentlemen  at  any  time  if  it  is  agree- 
able to  y(m." 

The  Chairman.  Tou  are  referring  now  to  President  Dole  and  his 
cab  i  net  t 

Mr.  Bi.ouNT.  Yes.  "I  can  conceive  of  reasons  why  you  might  not 
desire  to  do  it."  1  did  not  state  what  they  were,  and  they  made  no 
resi)onse  and  gave  no  indication  of  a  desire  to  be  examined.  The 
attorney-general 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  het 

Mr.  Blount.  ^^'.  O.  Smith.  He  came  one  day,  as  he  did  often,  to 
the  house  where  I  stopped,  and  I  said  to  him,  ^^1  wonld  like  to  exam- 
ine you."    He  agreed  to  it. 

Senator  Gray.  He  agreed  to  it. 

M  r.  Blount.  He  agreed  to  it.  The  time  came  for  him  to  h^  exam- 
ined and  he  said,  "  I  would  rather  not  be  examined.  1  will  br  ^ng  ynu 
a  i)aper,  which  is  the  history  of  the  revolution,  prepared  by  mys  elf  and 
some  other  gentlemen,  and  1  will  hand  that  to  you."  He  brought  this 
paper.  He  said  it  contained  most  of  the  histoiy  of  the  revolution, 
some  unimi)ortant  matters  only  were  omitted.  I  said,  "Would  you 
object  to  my  seeing  those!" 

Senator  Gray.  Seeing  whatt 

Mr.  Blount.  The  unimportant  matters.  It  was  something  left  out. 
He  hesitated  and  said,  "  Well,  1  will  speak  to  Mr.  Dole  about  it.**  I 
afterwards  mentioned  it  to  him  again,  and  he  answered  he  had  not.  I 
tliink  that  was  about  it.  I  did  not  pursue  the  matter  further.  You 
can  readily  understand  my  relations  to  the  Provisional  Government; 
they  were  of  very  great  (lelicacy.  Mr.  Cooi)er,  another  gentleman  in 
this  colloquy,  I  invited  to  be  examined.  He  cume  at  a  time  when  some- 
body else  was  being  examined.  I  was  a  good  deal  crowded  by  lack  of 
clerical  force,  and  said  to  Jndge  Cooper,  "  Won't  you  sit  down  and 
write  meout  carefully  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  this  revolution  Y"  He 
said,  '*Yes.''  Well,  he  apologized  for  not  doing  it  once  or  twice  on 
account  of  his  court.  But  this  paper  never  came.  He  never  alluded 
to  the  matter  agjiin. 

The  Chaikman.  Did  he  not  bring  the  paper  to  you  or  send  it  to  you  t 

Mr.  Blount.  Mr.  Smith  br(uight  a  paper. 

The  Chairman.  After  that  Judge  Cooper  never  made  any  statement 
to  you  t 

Mr.  Blount.  Never  made  any  statement. 

The  ('iiAiiiMAN.  1  want  to  ask  you  whether  opportunity  was  accorded 
by  you  to  all  tbe  members  ot  that  l^rovisional  Government  to  make  their 
statements  of  the  history  of  the  transaction! 

Mr.  Blount.  As  1  have  already  stated  on  my  own  motion,  I  said  to 
the  President  and  cabinet  ti^gether,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  examine 
you  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  you  have  put  in  your  report  is  all  yon 
have  received  in  reply  to  that  suggestion  t 

Mr.  Blount.  Everything  in  the  world. 

Senator  Butleii.  I  see  in  some  criticisms  of  the  testimony  whioh 
you  have  taken,  quite  severe  attacks  upon  the  character  of  some  of  the 
witnesses.    Did  you  adopt  the  usual  method  of  ascertaining  the  qoal- 
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ity  of  the  testimony,  if  I  may  use  that  expression,  examine  snch  wit- 
nesses as  were  available! 

Mr.  Blount.  Before  I  examined  any  witnesses  I  received  everybody, 
heard  what  everybody  said,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  people,  and 
judged  as  best  I  might  as  to  the  character  of  the  witnesses.  You  can 
readily  see  that  with  this  statement  I  could  not  pursue  the  methods 
that  1  would  pursue  here.  If  I  were  to  go  into  the  matter  of  the  ex- 
amination of  the  witness,  say  of  the  royalist  side,  and  his  statement 
was  made  knowu  to  the  public  immediately,  you  would  find  an  outcry 
perhaps  in  the  i)ress  about  treasonable  purposes,  about  opposing  the 
Government,  etc.  Tliere  was  an  intense  amount  of  feeling,  and  there- 
fore I  could  not,  on  the  ground  of  these  attacks,  do  as  suggested.  If 
they  had  not  been  made  in  the  press,  I  knew  these  feelings  existed. 
Whom  could  1  call  on  to  say  would  you  believe  this  man  on  his  oathf 
1  never  allowed,  so  far  as  I  could  govern  it,  any  one  to  know  whom  I 
had  examined.  I  never  allowed  an  annexationist  to  know  I  had  ex- 
amined a  royalist,  and  never  allowed  a  royalist  to  know  I  had  examined 
an  annexationist.  The  secrecy  of  my  examination  wa^  the  only  way 
in  which  I  could  make  a  full  investigation. 

Senator  Butler.  In  other  words,  you  availed  youi'self  of  the  best 
testimony  you  could  get  under  the  circumstances! 

Mr.  Blount.  I  did. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  communications  that  were  made  to  you,  I  under- 
stand from  your  statements,  you  kept  entirely  secret? 

Mr.  Blount.  Nobody  saw  them  until  they  were  seen  in  this  country, 
in  this  Capitol,  besides  myself  and  my  stenographer. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you,  in  the  disturbed  state  of  aflfairs  in 
Hawaii,  whether  it  would  or  would  not  have  been  impracticable  to 
have  obtained  a  full  statement,  frank  stat'Cment,  about  tiie  participa- 
tion of  these  men  in  the  revolution  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  because 
of  an  apprehension  in  certain  events  they  might  be  held  responsible  by 
whichever  Government  i)roved  to  be  the  permanent  Government! 

Mr.  Blount.  Possibly  so.  I  am  quite  sure  that  that  was  true  in 
reference  to  the  people  who  were  not  in  power,  and  I  rather  think  the 
President  and  cabinet  preferred  not  to  be  examined,  because  of  the 
changes  that  might  occur.  But  I  could  not  say  that  I  could  give  you 
tangible,  substantial  reasons  for  it.  It  was  that  I  had  in  mind — I  did 
not  tell  them  so — when  I  said,  "I  should  like  to  have  your  testimony;  I 
can  conceive  of  reasons  why  you  might  not  want  to  testify." 

Senator  Gray.  Your  feelings  and  theii's  both  were  ones  of  delicacy  t 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  the  other  hand  there  might  be  apprehension 
in  the  change  of  government  of  criminal  prosecutions,  because  of  the 
information  they  might  give  to  .you t 

Mr.  Blount.  What  their  reason  was  I  might  conjecture,  and  it 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  the  correct  one. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  asking  you  what  your  conjecture  was — an 
opinion  was — on  that  proposition,  and  whether  that  made  it  neressary, 
in  your  judgment,  that  yon  should  observe  this  very  conservative  course. 

Mr.  Blount.  That  is  what  guided  me  in  my  approaches  to  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  got  to  Hawaii,  to  whom  did  you  report, 
to  what  Govern  men  tt 

Mr.  Blount.  To  the  Provisional  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  exhibit  your  letter  of  authority  to  the  Pro- 
visional Government  t 

Mr.  Blount.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  inform  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
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nature  and  purposes  and  extent  of  the  ooinmiHsioii  and  l)0^ve^s  which 
you  had  been  entrusted  with  in  visiting  the  islands f 

Mr.  I^LOUNT.  I  did  not. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  information  did  you  give  to  President  Dolef 

Senator  Gray.  Tliey  were  confidential,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Blount.  TIk^v  were  eontidential.  You  will  see  what  the  Presi- 
dent coniniunicated  to  nie  in  the  pa]»ers. 

The  Cu AIRMAN.  You  gave  no  information  to  that  Goverumeut  of 
your  instructions? 

Mr.  Blount.  No,  not  for  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  After  a  while  we  will  get  at  what  you  did.  But 
what  you  did  then  was,  I  suppose,  to  deliver  the  letter  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  President  of  the  Provisional  Government? 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes.  Well,  1  got  to  meeting  them  in  a  casual  way, 
and  there  would  be  refenMices  to  the  examination,  but  no  discussion  of 
it.     My  time  was  taken  up  in  making  examinations. 

The  Chairman.  Uow  far  did  you  i)ut  the  Provisional  Govemmeut 
in  [)ossossion  of  knowledge  of  your  authority  as  commissioner  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands? 

Mr.  Blount.  1  nevei*  gave  them  any  informaticm  in  reference  to  the 
inattiir — 1  mean  direct,  otticial  communication — until  I  published  the 
instructions  that  I  was  acting  under. 

The  Chairman.  Wlien  did  you  jmblish  those  instructicmst 

Mr.  Blount:  That  appears  in  the  correspondence  with  the  State 
Department.    1  have  not  seen  it  for  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  publish  them  in  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  Blount.  All  the  newspai)ers  of  Honolulu. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  was  your  object  in  making  public  those 
instructions  H 

Mr.  Bj.oitnt.  All  sorts  of  conjectures  as  to  what  my  powers  were 
and  the  purposes  of  the  Administration  through  me.  For  instance, 
there  would  be  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  royalists  that  I  was  going  to 
restore  the  Queen  at  a  certain  time;  and  on  the  other  hand  there 
would  be  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  annexationists  alter  the  troops 
were  ordered  back  to  the  vessel,  on  the  ap])earauce  of  any  disorder  I 
would  bring  them  back  for  the  i)uri)()se  of  suj)i)ressing  it.  The  impres- 
sion was  that  1  would  not  allow  a  move  of  any  political  party  there 
looking  to  a  change  of  tlie  Governnu^nt,  and  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
inform  those  people,  both  sides,  that  1  was  not  there  to  take  any  part 
eitiier  w  ith  one  party  or  the  other  with  n^ference  to  their  afiairs;  that  I 
should  protect  American  citizens  in  tluMr  lives  and  proi)erty  while  they 
were  observing  the  laws  of  the  land  and  not  participating  in  the  con- 
llict. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  give  confidence  and  assurance  to  the 
people  of  Hawaii  in  the  midst  of  these  conjectures  that  were  being 
mach',  you  thought  it  was  best  to  publish  your  instructionst 

Ml*.  Blount.  I  ought  to  say  that  I  had  corresponded  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  about  these  misapprehensitms,  and  he  authorized  me 
in  my  discretion  to  publish  them,  an<l  i  did  it  pn)mptly. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  were  you  received  by  the  Proyisioual 
Government,  in  a  friendly  or  in  a  reluctant  way  i 

Mr.  Blount.  As  friendly  as  1  could  desire  or  anybody  could  desire. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  President  of  the  Provisional  Government 
indicate  to  you  that  you  were  welconu*  in  Hawaii  a^  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  Governmentf 

]Mr.  Blount.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  report  to  or  have  any  official  correspomi- 
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ence  with  Liliaokalani  or  her  cabinet,  or  the  cabinet  that  existed  at 
the  time  of  her  abdication  Y 

Mr.  Blount.  I  never  had  any  commanication  with  her  in  any  way 
until  certain  persons  appeared  there  and  were  reputed  to  be  author- 
ized by  the  President  to  negotiate  for  her  abdication.  1  think  that  is 
all  printed. 

Senator  Geay.  What  is  itt 

Mr.  Blount.  Certain  persons  there  claiming  to  have  authority  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  for  the  Queen's  abdica- 
tion. 

The  Ohaieman.  Who  were  those  persons  t 

Mr.  Blount.  I  think  their  names  appear  in  the  printed  papers — ^Dr. 
Bowen,  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World,  and  a  Mr.  Sewell. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  turned  out  that  they  had  no  such  authority  Y 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes.  I  thought  the  President  of  the  Provisional 
Government  and  the  Queen  herself  both  ought  to  be  informed  that  this 
was  not  true.  I  sent  to  Mr.  Dole.  I  asked  him  to  come  to  my  house, 
which  he  did.  I  told  him  the  circumstances,  and  that  these  gentlemen 
had  no  such  authority.  He  said,  "  Well,  would  you  object  to  its  being 
stated  you  think  the  Queen's  abdication  would  simplify  the  situation F 
I  said  I  would.  I  feel  that  I  am  authorized  in  saying  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  I  had  nothing  to  say  for  or  against  the  measure. 
I  had  no  authority  from  the  Government,  and  until  I  had,  did  not  want 
the  name  of  the  United  States  Government  connected  with  it. 

Senator  Geay.  If  it  could  be  brought  about  by  the  intervention  of 
those  gentlemen,  without  the  United  States  Government  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  you  would  have  nothing  to  say  about  itt 

Mr.  Blount.  No.  Some  hours  after  I  called  on  Mr.  Dole  and  said  I 
have  never  called  on  the  Queen ;  never  called  because  I  was  a&aid  it 
would  be  misapprehended,  misconstrued;  because  it  was  not  proper 
conduct  considering  my  relations  to  your  Government.  But  I  feel  now 
that  I  ought  to  go  to  see  her  and  say  to  her  in  connection  with  this 
matter  what  I  have  said  to  you.  He  said  he  could  not  see  any  impro- 
priety in  it.  I  went  and  stayed  two  or  three  minutes,  making  the  same 
representation  that  I  did  to  President  Dole. 

Senator  Geay.  The  Queen  speaks  English Y 

Mp.  Blount.  She  speaks  English;  but  she  evidently  was  very  wary. 
She  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  me  or  the  Government,  and  said 
very  little.  I  left  her.  I  did  ask  a  member  of  her  cabinet  to  inquire 
of  her  if  she  would  not  be  willing  to  furnish  me  a  copy  of  the  consti- 
tution she  proposed  to  proclaim. 

Senator  Butleb.  The  one  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
mulgated? 

The  Chairman.  Promulgated  and  destroyed? 

Mr.  Blount.  The  one  she  proposed  to  promulgate.  The  answer  was 
made  she  would  do  so.  It  was  not  done  for  a  long  while.  I  do  not 
know  why,  but  finally  the  paper  was  brought  to  me  by  some  person,  I 
do  not  know  whom  now.    I  sent  for  the  members  of  the  cabinet. 

The  Chairman.  The  Queen's  cabinet? 

Mr.  Blount.  Her  cabinet.  To  see  if  they  recognized  that  paper, 
and  they  agreed  to  all  except  one  proposition.  It  contained  a  property 
qualification  on  voters  for  the  legislative  body,  not  nobles,  but  repre- 
sentatives, and  they  disagreed  with  her  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Said  that  was  not  part  of  the  paper  as  they  under- 
stood? 

Mr.  Blount.    Yes.    They  did  not  think  there  was  any  property 
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qnaliflcation;  they  thon^bt  it  was  ednoational.  I  pnt  it  in  my  report 
because  this  man  Peterson  is  a  pretty  bright  lawyer,  and  I  thouglit 
they  would  be  much  more  likely  to  recollect  correctly  uiaii  the  Queen. 
I  never  talked  with  the  Queen  about  it  at  all. 

The  Ohaibman.  That  is  all  the  information  yon  got  aboat  tbe  terms 
of  the  constitution  which  the  Queen  had  proposed! 

Mr.  Bloukt.  Except  later.  Sometime  afterward  a  gentleman  came  to 
me,  I  think  a  Mr.  Carter  or  a  Mr.  McFarlane.  with  a  paper,  wUcli  yoa 
gentlemen  havehere,  containing  a  statement  of  the  Queen ;  I  looked  over 
it.  My  first  impression  was  that  I  ought  not  to  use  it:  that  she  wie 
disclosing  a  great  many  secrets  in  her  feelings  towara  her  polttioal 
allies  calculated  to  create  feeling  between  her  and  tliem.  She  wae  m 
woman.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  afber  thinking  the  matter  Ofver,  *7 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that;  I  am  here  representing  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  will  put  that  with  the  other  eTidenoe." 
Those  are  all  the  communications  on  the  constitution. 

The  Ghaibhaiy.  Did  that  paper  purport  to  emanate  from  tiieQaeent 

Mr.  Bloukt.  Oh^es;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Ohaibhajv.  You  say  there  is  no  question  about  thatt 

Mr.  Blouivt.  I  have  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Gbat.  Was  that  sent  in  with  your  report! 

Mr.  Bloutvt.  Tes ;  I  have  put  every thmg  in  tibe  bundle  and  sent  IL 

Senator  Gbat.  You  sent  everything  t 

Mr.  Blount.  I  s§nt  everything. 

Senator  Gray.  It  is  a  statement  signed  by  the  Queen,  is  itt 

Mr.  Bloxtnt.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbat.  There  is -but  one  statement  from  her,  a  sort  of  hie- 
tory  of  the  revolution  t 

The  Ohaibman.  It  was  her  version  of  the  affledrt 

Mr.  Blount.  Her  version.    I  never  spoke  to  her  about  it  at  alL 

The  Ohaibman.  During  your  stay  in  Hawaii  did  you  have  any  ofll- 
cial  communication  with  Liliuokalani  or  her  cabinet  as  in  uisxy 
representing  an  existing  governmentt 

Mr.  Blount.  No ;  not  tiie  slightest,  not  the  slightest. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  communication  you  had  with  them  at  all 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  that  you  thought  would  be 
useful  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes.  I  took  opinions  fit>m  both  aides  of  peopl^who 
were  connected  with  public  afifiiirs  at  the  time.  For  instance,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  there  was  Mr.  Damon,  the  Yice-President,  who  went  to 
tlie  station  house  to  negotiate  for  the  surrender  of  the  station  houaei 
and  went  to  the  Queen.  I  took  him,  Mr.  Bolte,  who  went  witb  him  to 
the  station  house;  Mr.  Waterhouse,  who  was  on  the  committee  of  safbty, 
and  at  whose  house  the  final  determination  of  the  dethronement  of  the 
Queen  occurred.  I  mention  those  persons,  and  I  attempted  to  get  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Smith  and  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gooper«  who  read  the 
proclamation  establishing  the  new  Government;  I  went  in  tiiat  diree- 
tion,  and  I  found  from  Mr.  Damon's  testimony  and  Mr.  Bolters  that 
tliey  had  gone  to  the  station  house  and  found  certain  persona  eonne^bed 
with  the  Queen's  Government,  and  I  naturally  took  meabetB  of  the 
cabinet,  and  so  it  led  along  as  circumstances  were. 

The  Ohaibman.  As  the  question  opened  up  to  your  mind  yoa  pra- 
ceeded  to  investigate  things  that  you  thought  would  be  naeftu  to  the 
Government  heret 

Mr.  Blount.  I  did. 

The  Ohaibman.  Before  you  left  Hawaii  did  you  receive  any  eomrni* 
nication,  statement,  or  information  from  the  Government  of  tttt  Vwlled 
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States  of  any  purpose  to  reinstate  Liliuokalani  on  any  terms  or  condi- 
tions whatever? 

Mr.  Blount.  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  the  reinstatement 
of  Liliuokalani;  I  never  heard  it  suggested  until  my  return  to  the 
United  States.  I  had  a  talk  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  incli- 
nation of  his  mind  was  that  the  circumstances  created  a  moral  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  reinstate  her.  I  gathered  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  President  had  not  any  opinion — was 
thinking  the  matter  over. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  President  had  not  formed  his  opinion! 

Mr.  Blount.  Had  not  formed  his  opinion.  I  had  never  heard  any- 
thing from  the  President  indicating  any  opinion  until  the  public  had  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Then  at  the  time  you  left  Hawaii  nothing  had  been 
developed  in  the  direction  of  a  movement  to  reinstate  Liliuokalani  on 
the  throne  Y 

Mr.  Blount.  I  never  heard  of  it  except  as  I  heard  of  it  in  the  Amer- 
ican papers. 

The  Chairman.  The  papers  that  would  find  their  way  to  Hawaii  t 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes;  nothing  from  the  Government.  -  Yon  asked  m^ 
a  moment  ago  about  my  having  communication  with  the  Queen. 
Those  people  down  there  are  the  most  consummately  brutal  and  uncon- 
scionable people  I  ever  saw — on  both  sides;  they  say  almost  anything. 
On  one  occasion  the  attorney-general  came  to  me  at  my  office,  and 
the  Queen's  name  was  mention^.  I  said,  ^^  What  sort  of  a  person  is 
she;  I  never  saw  her.''  He  was  surprised.  He  said,  '*  You  have  never 
seen  hert"  I  said,  "No."  He  said,  "That  is  very  strange;  the  Gov- 
ernment was  informed  that  you  called  to  see  her,  and  she  got  on  her 
knees,  and  pressed  your  hands,  and  cried,"  etc.  Some  time  after 
that  an  atta(^  was  made  in  the  Star,  in  which  the  writer  was  urging 
the  deposition  of  the  Queen,  charged  she  was  conspiring  against  the 
existing  Government,  and  said  she  should  be  deposed,  that  she  might 
have  treasonable  communications  with  public  ministers,  as  witness 
her  unhindered  interviews  with  Commissioner  Blount.  That  was  the 
annexation  organ.  I  thought  it  was  very  discourteous,  and  I  wrote 
Mr.  Dole  a  letter.   Probably  it  appears  in  the  published  corresi)ondence. 

In  that  letter  I  set  forth  that  I  had  never  called  upon  the  Queen  at 
all  except  as  indicated  in  an  interview  with  him,  in  which  it  was 
agreed  that  there  was  no  impropriety  in  my  doing  so,  and  that  I  felt 
this  attack  was  an  outrage  on  me  as  the  American  representative.  He 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  situation,  and  an  apology  was  brought  about, 
a  very  poor  one.  But  I  think  President  Dole  regretted  it.  The  attor- 
ney-general, in  referring  to  the  article,  said  to  me  that  this  man  Smith, 
of  the  annexation  organ,  had  been  to  the  Government  (that  is  to  say 
the  President  and  cabinet),  and  said  that  he  had  the  unquestionable 
proof  that  I  had  three  long  interviews  with  the  Queen.  He  did  not 
believe  Smith.  I  never  had  any  communication  with  the  Queen  look- 
ing to  her  protection  or  aid  in  any  form. 

The  last  interview  I  had  with  her  came  about  in  this  way :  I  was  going 
off  from  the  islands;  I  made  up  my  mind  to  leave;  I  thought  every- 
thing was  quiet.  I  felt  I  was  taking  some  responsibility  by  leaving  if 
anything  should  happen  and  I  should  not  be  there — that  I  would  have 
to  suflfer  the  criticism.  I  talked  with  members  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment; talked  with  some  two  or  three  gentlemen  of  character  and 
standing  on  the  royalist  side  as  to  whether  there  was  any  danger  in  ray 
leaving,  and  then  it  occurred  to  me  perhaps  I  had  better  go  and  see  the 
Queen  %nd  ascertain  just  what  she  thought  of  the  peacefulness  of  her 
people     1  went  to  her  and  told  her  my  purpose  of  leaving;  all  of  which 
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waR  kept  qniet,  becanse  I  did  not  want  any  demonstration  made  wlieii 
I  went  away  from  tliere.  It  was  understood  by  the  Provisional  Got- 
ernmeut.    I  talked  to  them  freely  about  it. 

1  a.sked  the  Queen  about  the  natives  keeping  quiet.  She  said  there 
was  no  danger  until  tlie  question  of  annexation  was  finally  determined 
u])on  by  the  United  States.  She  asked  me,  in  the  event  of  her  arrest 
what  would  Admiral  Skerrett  do — what  would  the  United  States  forces 
do  in  the  way  of  i>rotection.  I  said,  "So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  mast 
decline  to  answer  as  to  what  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
do;  when  I  leave  here  Admiral  Skerrett  will  be  in  command  of  the 
naval  forces,  and  questions  of  public  order,  etc.,  will  be  left  with  him 
without  my  control."    I  never  gave  her  an  intimation. 

Senator  Geay.  Is  that  all  that  occurred  t 

Mr.  Blount.  That  is  all  that  occurred. 

Senator  Gray.  How  many  times  had  you  had  interviews  with  regard 
to  public  affairs  with  the  Queen  t 

Mr.  I^LOUNT.  Had  but  two  interviews;  one  concerning  her  abdica- 
tion, and  one  just  before  I  left,  to  see  if  there  was  danger  of  bloodshed 
when  1  left. 

Senator  Gray.  The  one  you  have  just  spoken  of  t 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes.  Those  were  the  only  conversations  I  ever  had 
with  her,  and  each  of  them  I  have  substantially  detailed. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  estimate  of  her  in  those  brief  conversations, 
did  you  think  her  an  intelligent,  bright  woman? 

Mr.  Blount.  The  conversations,  I  say,  were  very  brief;  the  first  one 
only  two  or  three  minutes,  when  she  seemed  to  be  a  little  wary  and 
disinclined  to  talk  except  in  response  to  questions.  She  was  dignified 
and  reserved.  She  was  quite  reticent.  I  had  no  means  of  determining 
her  intelligence  from  any  observation  of  my  own.  She  was  reputed  by 
all  the  x)eople  there  to  be  a  very  well  educatijd  woman. 

The  Chairman,  A  woman  having  dignity! 

Mr.  Blount.  Oh^es. 

The  Chairman.  Having  polite  manners! 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes.  That  is  quite  a  feature  of  the  Hawaiian  people — 
dignity  and  good  manners.    So  I  learned  from  the  people  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  your  observationt 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  find  in  your  report  that  you  gave  any 
advice  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  resi)oct  to  the  resto- 
ration of  Liliuokalani  to  her  former  mlet 

Mr.  Blount.  I  did  not  give  any  advice.  I  was  not  called  on  to  give 
any  advice  to  anybody;  I  went  down  there  to  report  facts;  those  were 
my  instructions,  and  I  reported  as  I  believed  them  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  report  contain  all  the  information  yoa 
gave  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  forces 
there? 

Mr.  Blount.  I  think  it  does;  it  is  the  only  way  I  carried  it— on 
those  ])apers. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  no  motive  in  your  report  of  inter- 
fering': with  or  changing  the  Government  that  existed  in  Hawaii  and 
restoring  Liliuokalani t 

aMr.  Blount.  It  never  entered  my  head  to  do  anything  about  tbe 
restoration  of  the  Queen  until  1  returned  to  the  United  States,  except, 
as  I  told  you,  I  would  see  the  matter  discussed  in  an  American  paper. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  a  purpose  on  your  ])art? 

Mr.  Bloitnt.  Oh,  no.  I  was  rigidly  loyal  to  the  idea  that  I  was  not 
there  except  to  report  information. 
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The  Ohatbman.  How  long  after  yonr  arrival  in  Honolulu  was  it  be- 
fore you  gave  orders  to  Admiral  Skerrett  to  remove  troops  from  the 
islands  and  to  haul  down  the  American  flag? 

Mr.  Blount.  In  two  or  three  days.  Yon  will  see  a  record  of  that. 
I  met  people  day  and  night.  They  met  me  cordially,  people  of  both 
factions  there  at  the  legation.  The  active  leaders  would  resent  the 
idea  in  the  newspapers  of  there  being  any  danger  of  disorder.  They 
would  say  to  me  it  would  be  folly  for  us  to  attempt  anything  to  change 
the  present  condition  of  affairs  until  the  question  of  annexation  was 
disposed  of;  that  if  the  United  States  wanted  to  annex  the  islands, 
they  would  annex  them;  what  could  they  dot  That  seemed  to  be  in 
their  minds,  and  the  thought  that  determined  the  peace  of  the  islands 
up  to  the  time  I  left,  so  far  as  I  could  see. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  the  time  you  caused  Admiral  Skerrett  to 
withdraw  his  force  did  you  find  the  people  in  a  quiet  state? 

Mr.  Blount.  It  was  as  quiet  a  looking  city  as  ever  I  saw. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  then  see  no  occasion  for  military  demon- 
stration on  shore  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  peace  t 

Mr.  Blount.  None  in  the  world,  as  I  said  in  my  report.  I  went  to 
President  Dole  and  told  him  my  impression  about  it,  and  my  purpose 
to  withdraw  the  trooi)s,  and  asked  if  he  could  preserve  order.  He 
said  he  could  preserve  order.  I  was  hastened  for  the  reason  which 
appears  in  the  report.  I  had  learned  of  a  meeting  of  some  eighty 
people  who  wanted  to  communicate  to  me  certain  political  views,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  have  the  troops  removed. 
I  intended  to  have  them  removed  lest  it  would  appear  that  they  had 
brought  about  the  removal  of  the  troops. 

The  Chairman.  The  day  that  the  troops  were  removed  was  there 
any  civil  commotion  in  Honolulu  t 

Mr.  Blount.  Not  the  slightest.  I  did  not  go  down  to  the  Govern- 
ment building  at  the  removal.  I  did  not  know  but  possibly  there 
might  be  some  demonstration  and  my  presence  might  occasion  it.  I 
asked  Admiral  Skenett  to  see  what  demonstrations,  if  any,  were  made, 
and  he  has  reported  it.  Capt.  Hooper,  of  the  Rttshy  took  me  over.  He 
is  quite  an  intelligent  gentleman.  He  was  on  the  shore,  and  I  said  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  him  go  down  there  and  see  the  impression  it 
made  on  the  people,  what  manifestations  there  were.  His  report  is  of 
record. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  time  that  you  were  there,  the  flag  was 
ordered  down.  Was  there  any  civil  commotion  in  Honolulu,  or  any 
part  of  it,  of  which  you  were  informed  t 

Mr.  Blount.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  describe  the  condition  of  the  people  as 
one  of  peacefulness  and  quiet  t 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes,  as  a  general  rule,  I  would  say  that  was  true. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  riot  or  outbreak  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Blount.  Not  the  slightest. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Were  you  informed  of  any  combinations  of  a  po- 
litical sort  during  your  stay,  to  reinstate  Liliuokalani  by  a  counter 
revolution  t 

Mr.  Blount.  No.  I  have  stated  the  condition  of  the  native  mind 
as  far  as  I  was  impressed  by  it,  and  that  was  that  they  could  do  noth- 
ing until  the  United  States  determined  upon  the  question  of 
annexation. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  people  quiet  in  their  avocations t 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  there  ever 
had  been  any  revolution* 
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The  CnAiBMAN.    Any  disturbauce  iu  commercial  affairst 

Mr.  Blount.  None  that  I  conld  see. 

The  Chaiuman.  Any  depression  in  financial  mattersf 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes,  there  seemed  to  be;  but  not  so  mnch  as  in*the 
United  States  or  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Ouaibman.  Was  that  due  to  the  political  situation,  or  attribu- 
table to  their  commerce! 

Mr.  Blount.  One  would  think  it  was  because  of  the  political  condi- 
tion of  atlairs,  and  another  that  it  was  the  general  depression  tlirongh- 
out  the  world. 

The  OnAiRMAN.  Did  you  form  any  opinion  while  you  were  there  of 
the  linancial  situation  in  Hawaii,  as  to  whether  it  had  inspired  confl- 
denee  in  it  among  the  people — confidence  in  their  banking  institutioiisf 

Mr.  Blount.  1  could  not  say  that  1  have  formed  an  opinion  worth 
stating.  1  do  not  think  there  was  any  trouble  about  their  banking  in- 
stitutions or  money. 

The  Ghaibman.  This  revolution  does  not  seem  to  have  interfered 
with  the  credit  of  the  banks? 

Mr.  Blount.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  circulating  medium  in  Honolulu t 

Mr.  Blount.  They  have  some  silver  that  was  issued  during  Kala> 
kaua's  reign,  and  gold,  and  our  Treasury  notes. 

The  Chairman.  Our  Treasury  notes t 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Our  paper  money  t 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

Senator  Cray.  Is  it  as  common  there  as  it  is  herel 

Mr.  Blount.  Just  the  same. 

Senator  !>utler.  Do  you  meanoui*  money,  or  issues  of  the  Hawaiian 
Government? 

Mr.  Blount.  Our  money. 

The  Chairman.  Have  tiiey  any  paper  issues  of  their  ownt 

Mr.  Blount.  None  that  1  ever  saw. 

The  Chairman.  Neither  of  the  banks  or  of  the  Govemmentl 

Mr.  Blount.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  there  seem  to  be  a  proper  supply  for  the  needs 
of  the  people? 

Mr.  Blount.  I  never  heard  any  comphiint. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  sugar  was  depressed  while  you  were 
there? 

Mr.  Blount.  An  advance — there  was  a  depression  and  rise,  which 
was  very  inspiriting  to  the  peo])le.  You  spoke  about  a  currency.  There 
was  no  complaint.  You  will  see  that  there  had  been  in  the  Legislature 
some  fellow  who  introduced  a  bill  and  got  up  an  excitement  on  loaning 
nioniw  on  real  estate,  Just  as  you  have  seen  here.  But  it  did  not  take 
any  form  that  indicated  any  stringency. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  arrived  in  Hawaii,  did  you  communicate 
your  instructions  to  Mr.  Stevens t 

Mr.  Blount.  1  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  at  any  time  before  you  left  theref 

Mr.  Blount.  I  published  the  instructions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stevens  did  not  have  any  official  notice  of  them 
until  they  were  published? 

Mr.  Blount.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  confer  with  him  when  you  directed  Ad- 
miial  SkeiTett  to  remove  the  troops  and  haul  down  the  fliigt 
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Mr.  Blount.  I  did  not.  I  did  not  confer  with  anybody  except 
Admiral  Skerrett. 

The  Chairman.  Your  orders  appear  here.  I  believe  they  were 
issued  by  you  directly  as  a  commissioner  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  virtue  of  this  letter  of  authority  to  which 
you  have  already  alluded  t 

Mr.  Blounv.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolph.  Is  your  letter  of  authority  printed  in  the  reportt 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blount.  My  impression  is  that  an  order  was  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  I  am  pretty  sure  there  was,  directing  Admiral 
Skerrett  to  obey  my  orders.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  in  the  printed 
report. 

Senator  Gray.  Mr.  Stevens  was  notified? 

Mr.  Blount.  No. 

Senator  Dolph.  Do  you  understand  that  Mr.  Stevens  was  notified 
of  the  purpose  and  objects  of  Mr.  Blount's  commission  t 

Senator  Grat.  I  think  so.    Let  us  see. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Sherman.  Did  you  communicate  to  Mr.  Stevens  the  nature 
of  the  authority  under  which  you  were  acting? 

Mr.  Blount.  Mr.  Stevens  was  informed  by  the  Government  itself. 
He  had  a  communication  which  I  think  you  will  find  there.  I  had  no 
communication  with  Mr.  Stevens  at  all  with  reference  to  my  authority; 
the  Government  had  undertaken  to  do  that.  My  instructions  were 
secret  and  I  never  gave  them  to  anybody. 

Senator  Gray.  I  find  on  page  3  of  this  publication,  document  No.  2, 
letter  from  Department  of  State  dated  "  Washington,  March  11, 1893,'^ 
which  says: 

"Department  of  State, 

"  Washington,  March  llj  1893. 

"Sir:  With  a  view  to  obtaining  the  fullest  possible  information  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  att'airs  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  President 
has  determined  to  send  to  Honolulu,  as  his  Special  Commissioner,  the 
honorable  Janies  H.  Blount,  lately  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

"Mr.  Blount  bears  credential  letters  in  that  capacity,  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  executive  and  advisory  councils  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  and  you  are  requested  to  facilitate  his  presentation. 

"In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  existing  or  other  Government  of 
the  islands  the  authority  of  Mr.  Blount  is  paramount.  As  regards  the 
conduct  of  the  usual  business  of  the  legation,  you  are  requested  to 
continue  until  further  notice  in  the  performance  of  your  official  func- 
tions, so  far  as  they  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  special  powers 
confided  to  Mr.  Blount.  You  are  also  requested  to  aid  him  in  the 
fulfillment  of  his  important  mission  by  furnishing  any  desired  assist- 
ance and  information,  and  the  archives  of  the  legation  should  be  freely 
accessible  to  him. 

"  Mr.  Blount  is  fully  instructed  touching  his  relations  to  the  com- 
manding  officer  of  the  United  States  naval  force  in  Hawaiian  waters, 
"lam,  etc., 

"  W.  Q.  Gresham.'' 

That  is  signed  by  Mr.  Gresham. 

Mr.  Blount.  I  understood  that  the  Government  eommunicated  to 
Mr.  Stevens  what  it  wanted  him  to  know. 
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Senator  Sherman.  They  gave  him  direct  iii8trni*.tion8t 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Tliat  was  the  only  occasion  of  the  commanication  of 
your  authority  to  Mr.  Stevens? 

Mr.  Blount.  I  did  not  make  them;  I  had  a  copy. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  the  information  Mr.  Stevens  had  of  your 
authority? 

Mr.  Blount.  So  far  as  I  have  any  information.  I  suppose  the  Gov- 
ernment has  given  you  copies  of  everything — all  their  communications 
to  and  from  Mr.  Stevens. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  orders  that  you  gave  to  Admiral  Skerrettare 
supported,  if  1  understand  you  correctly,  alone  by  the  letter  of  authority 
given  to  you  by  the  Secretary  of  State? 

Mr.  Blount.  And  the  letter  that  Mr.  Herbert,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  sent  to  Admiral  Skerrett. 

The  Chairman.  To  execute  your  orders? 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  constnied  your  authority,  of  which  you  have 
just  been  speaking,  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  you  in  taking  command  of 
that  Heet? 

Senator  Butler.  Control. 

The  Chairman,  I  put  it "  command,''  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
troops  otf  the  shore,  and  of  hauling  down  the  flag  that  had  been  raised 
there  upon  the  nawaiian  public  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Blount.  I  thought  1  was  justified  under  the  instruction  and 
that  order  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  of  which  I  had  infor- 
mation. 

The  Chairman.  If  at  any  time  while  you  remained  there  yon  had 
supposed  that  the  preservation  of  life  and  property  and  their  treaty 
rights  made  it  necessary,  you  thought  you  would  have  had  authority, 
under  the  construction  of  youi'  powers,  to  have  ordered  the  troops bacK 
upon  the  shore  ? 

Mr.  Blount.  I  think  so.  The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  speaks 
of  it.  I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  instructions;  but  it  speaks  about  my 
conferring  with  Admiral  Skerrett — makes  some  such  suggestions.  But 
taking  that  communication  and  the  order  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  Admiral  Skerrett,  I  thought  I  had  authority  to  order  the 
trooi)s  back  to  protect  the  property  of  American  citizens. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  thought  you  were  the  judge  of  the  x>olitical  or 
actual  situation  in  Hawaii,  or  in  Honolulu,  to  the  extent  of  authorizing 
you  to  i>rotect  the  public  peace,  and  thereby  to  protect  American  prop- 
erty and  life? 

j\Ir.  Blount.  I  do  not  say  to  protect  the  public  peace.  I  did  not 
understand  it  to  that  extent.  I  understood  that  if  there  was  a  contest 
between  the  people  of  the  Provisional  Government  and  any  other  peo- 
ple there  lor  the  control  of  public  afiairs,  if  it  did  not  involve  the  prop- 
erty and  the  persons  of  American  citizens  who  were  not  partidiMiting 
in  tlie  eontlict,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  ('HAiiiMAN.  Would  not  a  conflict  of  that  kind  in  the  city  of 
Honohilu.  with  20,000  population  and  a  great  many  nationalities  repre- 
sented, necessarily  involve  some  danger  to  American  life  and  property 
and  eonnnerce? 

^Ir.  Blount.  I  felt  this  way  about  that:  I  knew  that  that  question 
was  one  that  might  come,  and  that  I  would  wait  until  it  came  to  see 
what  discretion  I  would  use  under  the  circumstances  that  arose.  I 
tried  to  carry  out  my  power  as  I  understood  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  construed  your  authority  to  be  snffloieiit 
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to  enable  yon  to  nse  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  then  in  the 
harbor  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  and 
treaty  rights  of  American  citizens  in  the  event  of  a  commotion  t 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes.  1  think  there  is  no  donbt  about  that.  I  think 
that  appears  from  my  instructions.    I  think  that  is  very  clear. 

Senator  Butler.  I  understand  that  under  your  instructions  if  that 
exigency  had  arisen,  and  you  thought  it  necessary,  you  would  have 
ordered  the  troops  ashore  to  protect  life  and  property! 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  ordering  these  troops  from  the  shore  to  the  ship, 
were  you  influenced  by  this  construction  of  your  authority  t 

Mr.  Blount.  There  were  several  things.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that 
an  investigation  could  go  on  very  well  with  the  flag  and  troops  there. 
They  were  calculated  to  repress  certain  people  and  prevent  them  testi- 
fying— if  that  condition  of  things  were  kept  up.  In  the  next  place,  it 
did  not  occur  to  me  that  there  was  any  justification  for  it  at  all,  for  its 
continuance.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  original  placing  of  it; 
it  was  not  a  matter  of  my  own  to  determine.  But  I  found  it  there;  I 
thouglit  it  could  be  removed  without  any  diflBculty,  and  I  accordingly 
ordered  the  flag  removed  and  the  troops  back  on  board  the  vessel. 
Before  proceeding  further,  here  are  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  orders 
under  which  Admiral  Skerrett  was  acting: 

"March  11, 1893. 

"Sir:  This  letter  will  be  handed  to  you  by  the  Hon.  James  H. 
Blount,  Special  Commissioner  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Government  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

"You  will  consult  freely  with  Mr.  Blount,  and  will  obey  any  instruc- 
tions you  may  receive  from  him  regarding  the  course  to  be  pursued  at 
said  islands  by  the  force  under  your  command. 

"You  will  also  afford  Mr.  Blount  all  such  facilities  as  he  may  desire 
for  the  use  of  your  cipher  code  in  communicating  by  telegraph  with  this 
Government. 

"  Respectfully, 

"Hilary  A.  Herbert, 

"  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
"Bear- Admiral  J.  S.  Skerrett, 

^'Commander  in  Chief  United  States  Naval  Forces, 

"  Pacific  Station  J  Flagship  Mohican,  Honolulu,  H,  IP 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
which  you  had  reference  t 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  a  moment.  I  made  a 
statement  a  while  ago  that  until  my  instructions  were  published  1  had 
not  communicated  then  to  anybody.  I  forgot  that  I  did  communicate 
then  to  Admiral  Skerrett.  I  felt  that  I  could  not  confer  with  him 
about  anything  unless  he  knew  my  instructions. 

The  Chairman.  Knew  what  your  instructions  weref 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  extent  of  your  authority t 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes.  No  officer  connected  with  the  vessels  there 
other  than  Admiral  Skerrett  had  any  knowledge  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  the  question:  Was  the  movement  of 
the  troops  or  the  orders  for  hauling  down  the  flag  in  any  respect 
intended  to  be  an  evidence  of  your  participation  in  the  domestic  affairs 
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of  Hawaii,  so  as  to  favor  either  the  Queen's  form  of  goyemment  or 
tlie  then  existing  (lovernnieut — ^the  Dole  re^imet 

Mr.  Blount.  My  idea  about  it  was,  the  efl'ect  would  be  to  impress 
both  sides  with  the  belief  that  I  was  not  going  to  participate  in  their 
local  alVairs. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  your  intention! 

Mr.  Blount.  Such  was  my  intention.  I  did  not  think  the  flag 
troops  ouglit  to  be  there.  It  did  not  occur  to  nie  just;  it  did  not  occur 
to  irie  that  investi^ati<in  could  j[?o  on  with  them  there. 

Senator  Gray.  I  understand  the  chairman's  question  to  be,  did  yoa 
intend  the  removal  of  those  troops  to  give  intimation  to  either  side  of 
your  intention  toward  tlicnit 

Mr.  Blount.  I  did  not.  I  thought  that  it  would  be  an  intimation 
to  both  sides  that  I  did  not  come  down  there  to  do  anything  with  their 
controversies. 

The  Chairman.  Your  position  was  one  of  strict  neutrality  between 
themt 

Mr.  Blount.  As  much  so  as  I  couUl  possibly  make  it.  I  never  went 
into  the  house  of  a  royalist  but  once  while  L  was  in  Honolulu.  I  called 
on  Mr.  J.  O.  A.  Carter  with  my  family,  with  Mrs.  Blouut|  just  before 
leaving. 

Senator  Sherman.  He  wa«  the  former  ministert 

Mr.  Blount.  lie  was'a  brother  of  the  former  minister. 

Senator  Gray.  I  think  the  former  minister  is  dead. 

Mr.  Blount.  He  is.  He  is  the  brother  of  the  former  minister^  on 
whom  I  called.  I  called  on  Pr(»sident  Dole,  the  attorney-general,  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  the  vi<*e  president — the  persons  connected  with 
the  Government,  i  felt  that  1  could  do  that  without  subjecting  myself 
to  general  intercourse  with  the  i)eo[)le.  They  were  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  announced  to  both  sides  that  I  felt  bound  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  excepticm  of  the  Queen  and  cabinet  and 
the  commander  of  the  military  forces,  and  of  the  civil  forces,  called  the 
police,  was  there  any  substantial  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  Gk>v- 
erunient  from  what  it  was  formerly,  when  you  got  to  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Blount.  As  to  the  personnel! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blount.  Well,  the 

Senator  Butler.  As  1  understand,  you  arrived  there  after  the 
Provisional  Government  was  established  t 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

Senator  JUttlkr.  You  have  no  information  as  to  the  personnel  of 
the  Queen's  p)vernnient? 

The  CuAiRMAN.  My  question  relates  to  what  Mr.  Blount  learned  as 
to  what  was  the  composition  of  the  former  government,  as  to  its 
personnel. 

Mr.  Bloitnt.  1  think  the  police  force  as  a  rule  was  left  antoaohed. 
I  never  went  into  it  i)articularly. 

The  Chairman.  The  army  was  disbanded — the  Queen's  army,  body 
guard. 

Mr.  Blount.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  whether  any  body  goord  was 
reserved  to  her  for  her  protection! 

Mr.  Bloitnt.  It  was  not  so  when  I  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  respects  the  Government  went  on  under 
existing  laws,  saving,  of  course,  the  revolution  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  head  of  the  (jU>vernmentt 
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Mr.  B  OUNT.  The  information  on  that  point  appears  in  the  corre- 
Hpuudence  between  the  Provisional  Government  and  the  Government 
here,  and  I  wonld  tiike  it  as  the  highest  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  That  conibrms  U)  your  own  observationst 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes,  as  to  the  character  of  the  Government  set  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  ascertained  that  during  the  decade 
previously  to  this  revolution  there  had  been  a  great  many  changes  in 
the  political  attitude  of  a  great  many  leading  men  in  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Blount.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Politics  had  been  a  pretty  lively  subject  in  Hawaii 
some  years  before  you  got  theiet 

Mr.  Blount.  Everything  is  little  down  there.  It  was  lively  for  them 
in  noise. 

Senator  Butler.  It  would  not  be  considered  very  lively  in  Georgia, 
New  York,  or  Ohio,  I  suspect t 

Mr.  Blount.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  the  people  there  are  given  to 
participating  in  political  agitations? 

Mr.  Blount.  I  would  say  more  so  than  in  Alabama.  They  get  them 
pretty  well  worked  up. 

The  Chairman.  Meeting  in  conventions,  public  meetings,  and  hav- 
ing their  say  t 

Mr.  Blount.  Oh,  yes.  I  want  to  say  that  so  far  as  that  matter  is 
concerned  I  took  no  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  getting  your  impressions  aside  from  the  tes- 
timony you  took. 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  say,  I  suppose,  that  there  was  a  pretty 
large  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  press  in  llawaiit 

Mr.  Blount.  Oh,  yes.  You  would  take  up  the  papers  there  and 
read  one  side  and  the  other  where  they  would  make  the  most  villifying 
personal  attacks  that  you  could  conceive  of.  I  would  learn  wiien  these 
gentlemen  would  meet  that  it  was  just  a  good  joke.  I  spoke  once  to 
Mr.  Dole  about  it;  I  said,  "I  do  not  see  how  you  can  keep  the  peace 
with  the  people  attacking  each  other  this  way." 

He  said,  "  That  does  not  amount  to  anything ;  they  are  friendly  when 
they  meet.  My  attention  was  directed  to  that  because  I  was  appre- 
hensive from  seeing  these  articles  that  some  disturbance  would  come, 
and  I  always  talked  very  freely  to  the  Government  about  the  public 
peace.  I  was  doing  no  harm  on  that  ground;  they  seemed  to  want  to 
talk  with  me;  they  came  to  me  when  there  was  fear  of  disturbance,  and 
I  wonld  not  communicate  it  to  the  other  side.  Then  the  other  side 
would  come,  and  I  did  not  mention  what  they  said  to  the  Government. 
In  this  way  I  got  information  of  both  sides.  I  saw  that  there  would 
be  no  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  gone  through  a  general  view  of  this  matter ; 
I  will  turn  Mr.  Blount  over  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  ask  any  questions. 

Senator  Dolph.  I  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Senator  Gray.  No  questions  occur  to  me  now. 

Senator  Dolph.  You  say  that  Secretary  Foster  showed  you  a  letter 
from  Minister  Stevens,  written  in  November,  1892? 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolph.  Concerning  affairs  in  the  islands! 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolph.  That  letter  contains  a  pretty  full  account  of  the 
political  situation  there! 
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Mr.  Blount.  That  is  amongst  your  ])ji])orft. 

Senator  Dolph.  I  saw  the  letter  at  the  time.  I  suppose  it  was  shown 
to  you  in  confUlcuce  because  you  were  ou  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Eeliitions  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Blount.  Very  largiily  so. 

Senator  Dolph.  i)id  you  form  any  opinion  at  that  time  about 
Hawaiian  ail'airs  and  as  to  the  fitness  of  Mr.  Stevens  for  the  position 
he  oceu])iedt 

Mr.  Blount.  I  did  not.  I  did  not  like  the  looks  of  the  letter;  bat 
I  think  they  did  not  make  much  impression  on  me.  I  went  oft'  home; 
I  did  not  think  much  about  it. 

The  Chaiuman.  You  had  then  declared  your  determination  of  retir- 
ing from  Congress  t 

Mr.  Blount.  I  did  not  intend  to  hold  any  place  when  I  went  away 
from  here.    I  did  not  even  pay  my  respects  to  the  Pi'esident. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  determined  to  retire  from  public  lifet 

Mr.  Blot  NT.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Dolph.  You  did  not  consider  there  was  any  impropriety  in 
such  a  letter  coming  from  a  minister  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Blount.  No,    Perliai)s  I  misunderstood  what  you  said. 

Senator  GitAY.  Mr.  Blount  did  not  speak  about  the  impropriety;  he 
spoke  of  the  impression. 

Mr.  Blount.  Oh,  I  rather  had  an  impression — ^it  was  a  vague  one— 
that  it  manifested  some  passing  beyond  the  proprieties  for  an  Ameri- 
can representative  in  a  foreign  country. 

Senator  Dolph.  That  was  not  long  before  the  news  arrived  in  the 
United  States  in  reference  to  the  revolution  in  Hawaii,  was  itt 

Mr.  Blount.  My  impression  is  that  the  treaty  had  been  negotiated 
at  the  time.  The  Secretiiry  of  Stat<i  sent  for  me  and  expressed  a  de- 
sire that  I  would  endeavor  to  bring  the  Democratic  party  to  the  point 
of  supporting  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  acceptance  of  annexa- 
tion. 

Senator  Dolph.  Then  you  saw  that  letter  after  the  news  of  the  revo- 
lution had  arrived  heret 

Mr.  Blount.  That  is  my  impression.    I  think  I  am  correct. 

Senator  Dolph.  Did  you  ex])ress  any  opinion  concerning  the  revolu- 
tion, or  the  i)aTt  which  it  was  alleged  had  been  taken  by  Minister  Stevens 
in  connection  with  the  same,  shortly  after  the  news  arrived  and  while 
Congress  was  still  in  session! 

Ml".  Blount.  My  impression  is  that  I  avoided  the  subject  I  recollect 
saying  once  to  a  news])aper  correspondent  when  the  announcement 
was  made  of  the  establishing  of  an  American  i>rotectorate  by  the  Amer- 
ican minister  that  "it  looked  a  little  lively.'^  I  did  not  think  much 
about  it  at  the  time;  I  did  not  care  much  about  it;  I  was  going  away. 

Senator  Dolph.  Have  you  stated  what  the  expression  was  you  asedt 

Mr.  Blount.  1  said,  "It  looked  a  little  lively."  That  I  believe  to 
be  it. 

Senator  Dolph.  Did  you  express  any  opinion  concerning  the  land- 
ing of  the  naval  forces  upon  the  island? 

Mr.  Blount.  'So.  I  say  that  because  my  re(*ollection  of  it  is  that  I 
did  not  know  anything  about  the  particulars  at  all. 

Senator  Dolph.  Did  you  form  any  oi)inion  shortly  after  the  receipt 
of  the  news  of  the  revolution,  or  after  the  treaty  had  been  negotiated 
and  sent  to  Congress,  concerning  the  question  ot  annexation! 

Mr.  Bloi  NT.  1  did  not  lorm  any  opinion^ 

Senator  Dolph.  Or  express  anyt 
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Mr.  Blount.  I  had  some  apprehension  that  there  might  have  been 
something  imprudent  done  there;  I  had  no  opinion. 

Senator  Dolph.  Did  you  not  have  conversations  with  various  per- 
sons about  the  a^air? 

Mr.  Blount.  Very  little.  I  was  authorized  to  show  that  paper.  It 
was  given  to  me  in  manuscript — ^the  letter  of  November.  I  was  author- 
ized to  show  it  to  some  persons,  in  my  discretion. 

Senator  Dolph.  The  letter  of  Minister  Stevens  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  t 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolph.  And  you  were  furnished  a  copy  t 

Mr.  Blount.  Certainly,  with  a  view  of  conferring  with  certain  per- 
sons. 

Senator  Dolph.  Did  you  show  it  to  members  of  the  Houset 

Mr.  Blount.  I  showed  it  to  Governor  McCreary  and,  possibly,  Mr. 
Hitt,  and  possibly  some  others.    I  do  not  know  now. 

Senator  Dolph.  Did  you  have  any  conversations  with  those  people 
about  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  t 

Mr.  Blount.  I  can  not  remember  that  I  did,  other  than  showing 
that  paper. 

Senator  Dolph.  Did  you  undertake  to  secure  the  approval  of  your 
colleagues  on  that  committee  or  in  the  House  of  annexation? 

Mr.  Blount.  No. 

Senator  Dolph.  Did  you  express  any  opinion  in  favor  of  annexation! 

Mr.  Blount.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Dolph.  Or  against  itt 

Mr.  Blount.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Dolph.  You  think  you  simply  handed  that  persons  named, 
and  possibly  others,  without  any  conversation  or  suggestions  with 
regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Blount.  Oh,  I  have  not  said  that. 

Senator  Dolph.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

The  Chaibman.  Allow  me  to  ask  if  that  is  the  letter  to  which  you 
refer,  and  of  which  Mr.  Foster  gave  you  a  copy  (referring  to  Executive 
Document  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  No.  74,  page  111  of  the 
Eeport.) 

Mr.  Blount.  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Dolph.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Foster  you  would  do  con- 
cerning his  request? 

Mr.  Blount.  I  did  not  say  to  Mr.  Foster  that  I  would  do  anything. 
He  showed  me  that  letter  and  expressed  a  desire  that  I  would  endeavor 
to  bring  the  Democratic  party  to  the  support  of  the  annexation  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Senator  Dolph.  Mr.  Foster  gave  you  a  copy  of  that  letter  and  made 
that  request,  and  you  made  no  response  to  it? 

Mr.  Blount.  Oh,  yes,  I  did. 

Senator  Dolph.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  said  to  him. 

Mr.  Blount.  I  said  to  bim,  "I  do  not  know  anything  about  it."  The 
paper  was  handed  to  me.  He  did  not  expect  any  answer.  The  whole 
thing  was  new  to  me. 

Senator  Dolph.  You  did  not  read  it  in  Mr.  Foster^s  presence? 

Mr.  Blount.  No.  He  handed  it  to  me  to  be  read,  and  I  said,  "You 
have  given  me  tliis  paper;  I  can  not  converse  with  the  Democrats  with- 
out this  paper."  I  had  not  seen  the  paper.  Mr.  Foster  said,  *'  I  will 
leave  that  to  your  discretion." 

Senator  Dolph.  I  am  asking  if  you  expressed  any  opinion  in  the 
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matter,  because  in  the  press  it  has  been  charged  that  yoa  expressed  an 
0])iinon. 

Mr.  Blount.   Yes,  I  understand  you. 

Senator  DoLPn.  You  think  you  did  not  express  an  dpiniont 

Mr.  Blount.  I  tliink  not,  because  I  did  not  have  any. 

Senat4)r  DoLPn.  You  were  here  during  the  inaugui'ation  of  I^resident 
Cleveland  t 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolpii.  Did  you  call  on  the  President  before  you  left  the 
city? 

Mr.  Blount.  T  did  not. 

Senator  Dolph.  Or  StM*rctary  Greshamf 

Mr.  Blount.  No;  I  did  not  se<*.  Secretary  Gresham.  I  knew  him 
when  lie  was  Postmaster-GeneraL 

Senator  DoLrii.  What  time  did  you  le^ive  Wjishingtont 

Mr.  Blount.  I  do  not  recollect;  I  stayed  liere  three  or  four  days. 

Senator  Dolph.  After  the  inauguration  Y 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes;  there  was  a  crowd,  a  jam,  and  I  did  not  care  to 
start  home  because  of  the  liability  to  accidents,  etc 

Senator  Dolph.  Can  you  re(^ll  any  conversation  with  either  of  the 
gentlemen  to  wliom  you  handexi  a  copy  of  that  letter! 

Mr.  Blount.  I  can  not.  I  handed  it  to  them;  and  I  may  x>ossibIy 
have  said  to  them,  ^^  I  am  not  satisfied  to  make  any  effort  on  this  paper; 
I  do  not  think  there  is  information  enougli." 

Senator  Dolph.  Uow  many  times  did  you  see  Mr.  Gresham^  the 
Secretary  of  State,  before  you  left  for  Honolulu — when  you  came  here 
in  response  to  the  telegra])hic  request  of  Mr.  Smith! 

Mr.  Blount.  I  arrived  here  on  Sunday  morning,  I  think.  I  went 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  State  Department.  I  met, 
casually,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  ol 
State.    That  is  the  first  time  I  met  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Senator  Gray.  The  lirst  timet 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  The  first  time  you  met  Mr.  Gresham  since  you  knew 
him  as  Postmaster  (General  t 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes.  And  the  next  time  I  met  him  was  the  next  day. 
I  went  over  to  Ins  ofVice,  and  he  took  me  into  a  little  room — ^you  recol- 
lect where  the  foreign  ministers  are  received! 

Senator  Butler.  For  consnltationt 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes.  Tie  had  the  clerk  read  the  instructions  over,  with 
the  view,  ratlier,  of  ])ntting  tiiem  in  a  more  tastefnl  form — criticising  the 
instructions.  That  was  the  second  time.  And  I  possibly  met  him  a 
third  time. 

Senator  Dolph.  How  many  conversations  did  you  have  with  Secr^ 
tiiry  Gresham  that  second  time! 

Mr.  Blount.  I  can  not  really  tell  you. 

Senator  Dolph.  Was  that  the  time  that  he  told  you  that  he  knew 
of  no  principle  of  international  law  which  justified  the  raising  of  the 
UnitiMl  States  flag  in  Uonolulu! 

Mr.  Blount.  I  can  not  say  exactly  what  time  it  was. 

Senator  Dolph.  You  are  not  certain! 

Mr.  IU.ou.\T.  No.    It  may  have  been  then  or  at  a  later  conversation. 

Senatoi*  Dolph.  Did  he  not  couple  with  his  remark  about  the  rais- 
iujo:  of  a  United  States  flag  one  about  the  landing  of  the  United  States 
marines  and  the  assumption  of  a  protectorate  over  the  ialaudaf 

Mr.  Blount.  Perhaps  so. 
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Senator  Dolph.  Is  that  all  he  saidt  Please  give  that  conversation 
as  nearly  as  you  can  recall  it. 

Mr.  Blount.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  At  the 
time  I  just  recollect  the  general  impression  that  I  had  that  he  did  not 
think  the  flag  ought  to  be  there  or  the  troops  on  shore. 

Senator  Dolph.  He  did  not  think  the  flag  ought  to  be  there  and 
the  troops  on  shore  t 

Mr.  Blount.  That  was  his  exi^ression.    But  the  instructions 

Senator  Dolph.  Did  you  understand  that,  while  lie  left  it  to  your 
discretion,  unless  the  facts  showed  that  it  should  not  be  done,  the  flag 
should  be  haulded  down  and  the  troops  ordered  off"  the  island? 

Mr.  Blount.  My  impression  is  that  he  thought  that  ought  to  be 
done.  But  the  islands  were  a  long  way  off,  and  it  was  a  matter  in 
which  I  was  to  be  guided  very  largely  by  circumstances.  There  was 
to  be  carefulness  lest  there  should  be  bloodshed  growing  out  of  it — 
disorder.    He  could  not  tell. 

Senator  Dolph.  Was  anything  said  about  the  annexation  of  the 
islands  at  that  time  in  your  conversation,  or  at  any  other  timet 

Mr.  Blount.  Not  that  I  recollect. 

Senator  Dolph.  What  was  said,  if  anything,  as  to  the  time  when 
these  troops  should  be  landed — as  to  whether  there  was  any  exigency 
for  that,  calling  for  the  landing  of  the  troops! 

Mr.  Blount.  Nothing  that  1  can  recall. 

Senator  Dolph.  Could  you  give  the  substance  of  that  conversationt 

Mr.  Blount.  I  think  I  have  given  you  the  substance. 

Senator  Dolph.  How  long  was  the  conversation  1 

Mr.  Blount.  That  I  do  not  remember.  It  has  been  some  months 
ago. 

Senator  Dolph.    Were  you  there  an  hour  or  minute t 

Mr.  Blount.  Well,  I  might  have  been  about  the  office — not  with  the 
Secretary — a  half  hour. 

Senator  Dolph.  How  long  were  you  with  the  Secretary! 

Mr.  Blount.  During  the  reading  of  that  paper  and  criiicizing  the 
language.  The  time  was  occupied  in  that  way.  There  was  very  little 
said. 

Senator  Dolph.  If  you  saw  the  Secretary  again  before  you  left  for 
Honolulu,  state  where  and  when  it  was. 

Mr.  Blount.  My  recolleiition  is  that  1  went  over  to  the  office,  and 
by  arrangement  went  back  there  and  got  the  instructions,  as  they  had 
been  finally  prepared  and  agreed  on,  and  I  went  with  tlie  Secretary 
over  to  the  White  House,  the  expectation  being  thatl  would  go  in  and 
talk  with  the  President  and  Cabinet.  I  mean  to  say  that  was  his  idea. 
When  I  got  over  there  I  was  not  invited  in  until  they  had  concluded 
their  deliberations.  I  was  introduced.  Of  course  I  knew  the  Pi  esident 
and  some  members  of  the  Cabinet.  1  was  introduced  to  some  others. 
The  subject  of  the  islands  was  not  mentioned  at  all.  I  only  staid  a 
minute  or  two;  in  fact,  1  could  not  see  why  I  was  taken  in  there; 
nobody  said  anything  to  introduce  a  topic  of  conversation.  I  went  to 
the  President  and  said,  ''Mr.  President,  1  shall  try  not  to  make  any 
mistake  under  my  instructions  down  there."  He  said,  '^I  do  not  think 
you  will.''  As  1  passed  the  table  going  out,  the  President  said,  in  a 
careless  way,  *'  Blount,  you  will  let  us  hear  from  you."  I  said  I  would, 
when  there  is  anything  worth  writing  about,  and  that  is  all  that 
occurred.    I  called  to  pay  my  respects  on  Sunday  morning. 

Senator  Dolph.  I  thought  that  was  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Blount.  No. 
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Senator  Dolph.  Did  you  liavc  any  talk  with  the  President  when 
you  called  Sunday  morninj?  to  pay  your  resi)Octs? 

Mr.  liLOUNT.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  1  were  in  there  to 
pay  my  respects.    It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  we  did  not  stay  long. 

Senator  Dolph.  Did  the  Secretary  of  State  or  his  private  secretary 
read  over  the  instructions! 

Mr.  Blount.    The  private  sextretary,  I  think,  read  them. 

Senator  Dolph.  Did  the  private  secretary  retire  during  your  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Greshamt 

Mr.  Blount.  Oh,  yes;  he  was  not  present  at  the  conversation. 

Senator  Dolph.  No  one  was  i>resent  at  your  conversation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  about  your  duties  in  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Blount.  No. 

Senator  Dolph.  You  can  not  tell  whether  you  were  with  him  a  half 
hour! 

Mr.  Blount.  I  do  not  recollexjt.  The  paper  was  read.  That  was  the 
main  thing — reading  over  that  paper  and  looking  at  it.  Very  little  was 
said. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  on  a  matter  some  of 
you  gentlemen  may  wish  to  interrogate  Mr.  Bh>unt  about.  I  find  in  a 
paper  that  has  been  printed  by  the  Ilouse,  E-xecutive  Document  13, 
which  seems  to  be  some  additional  correspondence  not  published 
before  that  time,  at  least  in  compliance  with  any  request  of  the  House 
or  Senate,  a  telegram  of  Mr.  Foster  to  Mr.  Stevens.  It  is  on  page  31 
of  this  document  which  1  hold  in  my  hand. 

<*  Department  of  State, 

*•  WaMngtoHj  February  14 j  1893. 

'^Yonr  telegram  of  the  1st  instant  has  been  received,  with  coincident 
feport  from  commander  of  the  Boston.  Press  telegrams  from  San 
Francisco  give  full  details  of  events  of  Ist  instant,  with  text  of  your 
proclamation.  The  latter,  in  announcing  assumption  of  protection  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  would  seem 
to  be  tantamount  to  the  assumx>tion  of  a  protectorate  over  those  islands 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  with  all  the  rights  and  obligationB 
which  the  term  implies,  it  is  not  thought,  however,  that  the  request 
of  the  I  Provisional  Government  for  protection,  or  your  action  in  com- 
pliance therewith,  contemplated  more  than  the  cooperation  of  the 
moral  and  material  forces  of  the  United  States  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  Provisional  Government,  by  according  to  it  adequate 
protection  for  life  and  property  during  the  negotiations  instituted  hei*e, 
and  witiiout  interfering  with  the  execution  of  public  affairs.  Snch 
cooperation  was  and  is  within  your  standing  instructions  and  those  of 
the  naval  cx)mmauders  in  Hawaiian  waters. 

"So  far  as  your  course  accords  to  the  de  facto  sovereign  Government 
the  material  cooperation  of  the  United  States  for  the  maintenance  of 
good  order  and  protection  of  life  and  property  from  apprehended  dis- 
orders, it  is  commended;  but  so  far  as  it  may  appear  to  overstep  that 
limit  by  setting  the  authority  of  the  United  States  above  that  of  the 
Hawaiian  Government  in  the  capacity  of  i)rotector,  or  to  impair  the 
indei)endent  sovereignty  of  that  Government  by  substituting  the  flag 
and  power  of  the  United  States,  it  is  disavowed. 

^instructions  will  be  sent  to  naval  commanders,  confirming  and 
renewing  those  heretofore  given  them,  nndei  which  they  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  yoi  in  case  of  need.    Your  own  instmo* 
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tions  are  likewise  renewed  and  you  are  accordingly  authorized  to 
arrange  with  the  commanding  officer  for  the  continued  presence  on 
shore.of  such  marine  force  as  may  be  practicable  and  requisite  for  the 
security  of  the  lives  and  property  interests  of  American  citizens  and 
the  repression  of  lawlessness  threatening  them  whenever  in  your  judg- 
ment it  shall  be  necessary  so  to  do,  or  when  such  cooperation  may  be 
sought  for  good  cause  by  the  Government  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
being,  however,  always  careful  to  distinguish  between  these  functions 
of  voluntary  or  accorded  protection  and  the  assumption  of  a  protecto- 
rate over  the  Government  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  the  United 
States  have  recognized  as  sovereign  and  with  which  they  treat  on 
terms  of  sovereign  equality. 

"John  W.  Foster." 

Senator  Gray.  Tliat  has  been  printed  before. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  addressed  to  Minister  Stevens.  I  wish  to 
inquire  whether  you  had  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  tele- 
graphic dispatch  before  you  went  away! 

Mr.  Blount.  I  was  going  to  say  in  response  to  the  Senator  that  I 
expressed  to  the  President  the  desire  not  to  go  oil*  until  I  knew  what 
was  in  the  State  Department  in  the  way  of  information,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  had  collected  all  the  documents;  they  had  all  been  sent 
to  the  Senate,  and  they  were  given  to  me  in  confidence.  I  took  them 
and  read  them  on  the  way  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  as  nuicli  as 
I  could  with  seasickness.    I  never  looked  at  them  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  The  documents! 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  one  I  have  just  read  amongst  them! 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes,  given  to  me  confidentially. 

Senator  Dolph.  When  you  left  for  Hawaii  you  took  yoiu*  instruc- 
tions! 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolpu.  Which  you  considered  private! 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolpu.  And  the  commuLication  to  Admiral  Skerrett  which 
has  been  read  ! 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolpii.  And  an  oflicial.  communication  to  the  Pi*o visional 
Government? 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolph.  And  a  letter  to  Minister  Stevens! 

Mr.  Blount.  YcvS — no,  I  did  not  deliver  the  letter:  the  letter  was 
sent  to  Minister  Stevens. 

Senjitor  Dolph.  You  did  not  yourself  carry  liim  any  cominunication? 

Mr.  Blount.  No;  I  had  a  (topy.  Now,  I  believe  I  did  hand  that 
paper  to  Mr.  Stevens  on  shipboard.  1  could  not  say  x)usitively  about 
that. 

Senator  Dolph.  It  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolph.  Now,  under  your  instructions  and  tlio  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Navy  to  Admiral  Skerrett,  you  were  phieed  in  supreme 
command  of  the  naval  forces  in  Hawaii,  so  far  as  any  relation  of  our 
Government  to  the  islands  was  coneerned,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Blount.  Well,  that  lan^ua^e  might  inqmrt  more  than  I  would 
be  willing  to  admit.  Without  defining  in  general  terms  I  felt  from 
the  instructions  of  the  Secrctai'y  of  the  Navy  to  Admiral  Skerrett  that 
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I  had  the  right  to  direct  the  removal  of  the  flag  and  the  return  of  the 
marines  to  the  vessel,  and  that  I  had  authority  to  protect  American 
citizens  in  their  persons  and  in  their  property  and  to  see  to  the  proper 
observance  of  treaties.  1  did  not  understand  that  I  had  any  power 
beyond  that. 

Senator  Dolph.  You  did  not  understand  that  it  was  your  duty  to 
wait  until  the  actual  destruction  of  the  proi)erty  of  American  citizens 
commenced,  until  their  lives  were  in  actual  jeopardy,  before  you  took 
steps  to  land  the  United  States  marines  to  prevent  such  injury  to  the 
lives  and  property  of  American  citizens,  did  you!  That  was  a  mat- 
ter resting  in  your  discretion  at  the  time,  was  it  nott 

Mr.  Blount.  That  was  not  mentioned.  My  idea  was  that  T  could 
not  anticipate.  I  thought  it  over.  I  could  not  anticipate  the  circum- 
stances which  might  arise ;  but  when  they  did  I  was  to  exercise  the 
best  judgment  I  had  in  connection  with  Admiral  Skerrett. 

Senator  Dolph.  You  understood  it  rested  in  your  judgment! 

Mr.  Blount,  I  understood  that  it  rested  in  my  judgment — ^the  pro- 
tection of  American  citizens  in  their  lives  and  property  in  any  disturb- 
ance on  the  islands.  Any  particular  circumstances  did  not  occur  to  my 
mind. 

Senator  Gray.  You  felt  that  it  was  in  your  judgment  to  act  when 
the  particuhir  cintumstances  arose,  when  the  exigency  called  for  itt 

IMr.  Blount.  That  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  my  mind  the  evidence  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  was  left  to  Mr.  Blount  to  determine  what  was  the  political  situ- 
ation in  Hawaii,  and  in  consultation  with  Admiral  Skerrett  he  was  to 
determine  what  should  be  done  in  a  military  way — what  should  be 
done  by  the  LTnited  States  on  that  occasion! 

Senator  Gray.  Is  that  true! 

Mr.  Blount.  1  think  that  is  true.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  ought  to  be 
ad<l(Hl,  and  myinij^ression  was,  tliat  if  I  had  issued  an  order — and  I 
took  tliat  not  from  the  instructions  but  from  the  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy — if  I  issued  an  order,  the  admiral  would  obey. 

Senator  Dolph.  The  Admiral  was  not  to  exercise  his  discretion  as 
to  whrther  it  was  ])roper  or  not? 

Mr.  Blount.  I  understood  that  1  was  to  confer.  That  is  clear  in 
tliat  paper.  1  was  to  confer  witli  Admiral  Skerrett,  and  1  took  it  for 
granted  that  there  would  not  be  any  dillieulty  about  our  differing  on 
tlie  <juestion  of  landing  troops. 

Senator  Dolph.  Was  there  anv  chance  of  a  difference? 

Mr.  Uloi'NT.  Oh,  there  was  a  pt>ssible  chance.  But  my  idea  was 
that  in  liandlinj,^  the  trooi>s  on  shore  it  would  be  a  thing  that  ought  to 
be  very  hugely  governed  by  Admiral  Skerrett. 

Seiijitor  DoLPn.  That  Admiral  Skei rett  was  to  obey  your  orders? 

.Mr.  Blount.  You  have  the  ])a])er. 

Senator  1  )oLPn.  How  long  was  it  i'vom  the  time  you  arrived  in  Hawaii 
until  vou  pnblislKMl  vour  instructions? 

Mr.  I>ta)UNT.  That  is  a  matter  of  record,  and  not  in  my  mind.  I 
want  to  say  this:  1  have  not  seen  these  pai>ers  in  six  months;  my  mind 
h;j>  been  diverted,  and  1  can  not  recollect.  1  could  tell  you  absolutely 
in  a  lew  nnnntes  by  looking  at  these  documents. 

Senator  Dolph.  Up  until  that  time  no  one  in  the  islands  but  Ad- 
miral Skeirett  knew  what  your  instructions  were  or  what  was  the 
ol)ie<t  of  your  mission  in  the  islands  f 

M  r.  Bloixt.  They  never  knew  definitely.  Of  course,  I  was  conduct- 
ing an  examination ;  sometimes  it  would  be  a  member  of  the  Provisional 
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Oovemment  and  sometimes  a  royalist.  I  bad  no  right  to  compel 
secrecy.  There  is  a  letter  there  from  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ashford. 
He  came  in  early,  and  I  thought  he  was  a  pretty  intelligent  man.  I 
did  not  know  what  sort  of  character  he  was.  I  thought  I  would  learn 
something.  He  was  disposed  to  talk.  I  said,  ^^  Will  you  not  wiite  me 
out  your  views;''  and  he  did  so.  Sometime  afterward,  Mr.  Smith,  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  annexation  organ,  the  Hawaiian  Star,  said,  <^I  got 
hold  of  something  going  on  here ;  some  of  these  fellows  who  come  before 
you  and  are  examined,  tell."  I  said,  ^^  I  did  not  tell  you  anything," 
and  after  that  I  found  Ashford's  letter  published  in  the  Oalifornia 
papers.  I  did  not  see  anything  wrong,  so  far  as  the  character  of  my 
investigation  was  concerned.  I  communicated  nothing  at  all;  but,  of 
course,  these  ];>eople  talked  among  themselves. 

Senator  Butleb.  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  so  far  as  you  were 
concerned,  you  made  no  communication  of  your  instructions  to  any- 
body! 

Mr.  Blount,  l^o ;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Dolph.  Where  were  your  headquarters;  where  was  your 
investigation  conducted! 

Mr.  Blount.  It  was  conducted  in  a  cottage  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Hawaiian  hotel,  possibly  some  50  yards  from  the  main  building,  where 
I  took  my  meals. 

Senator  Dolph.  Were  your  family  and  suite  the  only  occupants  of 
the  place! 

Mr.  Blount.  When  we  got  there  some  tourists  occupied  a  part  of 
it.  It  was  not  private  enough,  and  I  said  unless  I  got  the  cottage  to 
myself  I  would  leave.    It  was  accordingly  arranged. 

Senator  Gray.  The  cottage  belonged  to  the  hotel! 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes.  I  went  to  the  hotel  and  got  my  meals;  but  I 
did  not  want  to  be  where  anybody  was. 

Senator  Dolph.  Were  your  examinations  held  at  regular  hours  on 
appointed  days,  and  adjourned  from  day  to  day,  or  were  they  just  as 
you  could  get  witnesses! 

Mr.  Blount.  I  could  always  get  a  witness.  The  telephone  system 
there  is  the  finest  you  ever  saw.  I  could  get  anybody  I  wanted.  The 
rule  I  adopted  was  this:  I  would  send  for  a  witness  on  either  side.  1 
would  telephone  for  him  or  use  any  other  means  I  saw  fit  that  was 
most  convenient.  I  would  examine  the  witness  in  the  presence  of  my 
stenographer.  Sometimes  it  would  run  over  to  the  second  day.  I 
recollect  once  especially,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Damon,  whose  examination 
was  continued  at  his  suggestion.  When  asked  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  recognition  by  Mr.  Stevens  took  place  before  he  went  over  to  the 
palace,  he  said  that  he  thought  it  did ;  but  he  wanted  to  talk  about  it 
to  the  attorney-general,  Mr.  Smith.  He  went  off,  and  came  back  in  a 
day  or  two  and  the  examination  was  continued. 

Senator  Dolph.  You  misunderstood  my  question.  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  treated  your  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  a  court,  and 
held  regular  sessions  at  an  appointed  hour,  with  adjournments  from 
day  to  (lay! 

Mr.  Blount.  Do  you  mean  whether  it  was  public? 

Senator  Dolph.  Xo,  not  whether  it  was  public,  but  whether  you 
adjourned  at  regular  hours,  or  conducted  it  to  suit  your  convenience! 

Mr.  Blount.  At  my  convenience.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  social 
life. 

Senator  Dolph.  Who  was  present  at  any  time! 

Mr.  Blount.  Nobody  present  except  my  stenographer,  the  witness. 
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and  myself;  and  no  man  ever  knew  from  me  what  anybctdy  bad  testi- 
fied to. 
Senator  Dolph.  I  suppose  you  talked  with  a  great  many  persons 

about  this  subjectt 

;Mr.  Blount.  Oh,  they  talked  to  me;  but  I  never  communicated  my 
views. 

Senator  DoLrH.  You  were  told  a  prreat  many  things  on  both  sides  of 
this  ([uestion  by  i>erson8  who  had  called  upon  you! 

Mr.  Bloitnt.  Y'es. 

Senator  Dolph.  And  you  never  felt  it  incumbent  upon  you  to  make 
any  record  of  what  was  said  to  you,  or  any  report  of  it,  except  it  was 
something  which,  in  your  judgment,  ought  to  be  taken  down  and 
reported?  That  is,  you  exercised  your  own  judgment  as  to  whether 
anything  said  to  you  sh(mld  be  made  a  part  of  your  report;  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Blount.  If  I  were  to  answer  that  directly,  without  any  qualifi- 
cation, perhaps  I  would  not  convey  a  correct  impression.  I  saw  people 
and  they  would  talk  to  me.  For  instance,  a  man  would  come  in  and 
say  he  was  a  royalist,  and  he  would  commence  to  abuse  Mr.  ijtevens. 
I  would  say  nothing  at  all.  I  could  not  communicate  to  him,  and  did 
not  encourage  the  conversation.  And  so  somebody  else  on  the  other 
sid(*  would  al)nse  the  royalists.  I  could  not  help  those  things.  Those 
were  the  things  that  occurred.  I  never  indulged  in  conversation  with 
peo|)le  about  attaiis  there,  as  a  rule. 

The  CirAiKMAN.  At  what  time  did  you  send  your  report  to  the  Sec^ 
retary  of  State  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Hlount.  The  final  rei)ort,  I  think,  was  in  the  month  of  July. 
But  the  record  discloses  that.     I  can  not  remember  it. 

The  Cn AIRMAN.  Was  it  after  you  were  appointed  minister! 

^\\\  I>L()UNT.  Yes. 

The  Chaiuman.  it  appears  that  you  were  appointed  minister  on  the 
2-d  of  Au<;*ust:  that  is,  a  letter  informing  you  of  your  appointment 
on  that  date,  with  various  items  of  inclosure  and  instruction,  was  sent 
to  you  as  minister  of  the  United  States.  On  that  appointment  you 
took  the  ojitli  ot'ollice? 

]\rr.  Bloi.'NT.  Yes, 

The  ( -HAiRMAN.  Did  yon  then  communicate  your  api)ointment  to  the 
Dole  (lovernment? 

]\Ir.  Hr.orNT.  Oh,  j'cs. 

Th<»  ( ■UAIRMAN.  Did  you  make  any  communication  of  that  to  the 
Liiiuokalani  cabinet? 

^Ir.  Hlount.  Xot  the  slightest.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  Liiiuoka- 
lani at  all;  it  was  not  a  proper  thing,  I  did  not  think. 

The  On  A I  inr  AN.  And  you  continued  in  that  office  until  you  were 
asked  to  resi^jfu  and  came  home? 

.Mr.  Ulount.  I  sent  my  resignation  by  the  vessel  that  brought  the 
api)oiutm(Mit.  I  expected  to  leave  wlien  1  ffot  through  the  investi- 
gation. My  ])rivate  business  was  not  satisfactory,  and  I  wanted  to 
get  home.  I  was  worried  about  it.  I  thought  it  might  be  childish  in 
me  to  send  an  absolute  resignation,  and  1  did  not  put  it  in  that  form; 
but  I  <lid  take  oceasicm  in  some  correspondence  to  assure  the  Secre- 
tary that  1  did  not  want  the  place  at  all.  As  I  said,  my  private  busi- 
ness ie<iuired  tliat  1  should  be  at  home. 

Tlie  (.'iiAiUMAN.  The  question  is  whether,  while  you  were  minister^ 
the  instructions  of  the  Government  to  you  in  regard  to  Hawaiian  aflGairs 
had  been  in  any  wise  altered  f 
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Mr.  Blount.  No. 

Senator  Dolph.  I  do  not  think  you  understood  my  question  a  few 
minutes  ago,  that  you  did  not  consider  it  incumbent  upon  you  to  make 
any  record  of  these  statements  made  by  the  numerous  persons  who 
called  upon  you  and  talked  about  the  situation  in  Hawaii  or  include 
them  in  your  report. 

Mr.  Blount.  No.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  state,  you  will  very  readily 
see  that  I  could  not  trust  memory  about  those  things,  and  hence  I 
resorted  to  the  plan  of  taking  the  statements  in  the  form  of  interroga- 
tion and  answer  by  the  stenographer.  I  thought  I  would  be  enabled 
after  the  examination  of  witnesses  on  both  sides,  leading  persons,  to 
get  at  the  condition  of  affairs;  and,  therefore,  I  did  not  trouble  myself 
with  every  person  whom  1  would  meet  who  wanted  to  talk  with  me. 

Senator  Dolph.  You  exercised  your  own  judgment  and  choice  as  to 
wlii(;li  of  the  persons  you  came  in  contact  with  you  would  examine! 

Mr.  Blount.  I  felt  that  1  was  there  to  conduct  the  examination, 
and  I  determined  that  I  would  conduct  it  according  to  my  best  judg- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  truth.  On  one  occasion,  for 
instance,  there  was  a  committee  came  to  me  from  the  Annexation  Club 
and  said  they  had  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  wit- 
nesses to  me  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined.  1  was  not  pleased 
with  it.  That  club  was  made  up  of  i>eople  of  all  nationalities.  I  said 
to  them,  "Gentlemen,  you  do  not  understand  my  relation  to  you,  or  I 
do  not.  I  am  not  a  representative  of  any  body  in  Honolulu;  I  am  not 
under  the  control  of  any  body  in  Honolulu;  I  am  here  to  make  an 
investigation  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  while,  per- 
haps, I  will  examine  some  persons  you  want  examined,  as  a  rule  I 
want  to  direct  these  examinations  and  say  whom  I  will  examine  and 
whom  not." 

Senator  Dolph.  You  indicated  plainly  to  them  that  you  would  not 
hear  any  witnesses! 

Mr.  Blount.  I  did  not  intimate  anything  of  the  kind. 

Senator  Dolph.  What  did  you  say  in  regard  to  the  proposition  of 
this  committee  to  furnish  witnesses  on  the  question! 

Mr.  Blount.  I  said  to  them  I  would  perhaps  examine  some  of  their 
witnesses;  but  I  did  not  consent  to  the  idea  that  the  Annexation  Club 
or  anybody  else  was  to  furnish  witnesses  to  me. 

Senator  Dolph.  Did  you  examine  any  witnesses  furnished  by  that 
committee! 

Mr.  Blount.  Oh,  I  examined — the  only  name  they  ever  mentioned 
to  me  was  Mr.  P.  C.  Jones. 

Senator  Gray.  Tell  about  P.  C.  Jones's  examination.  Did  you  exam- 
ine him! 

Mr.  Blount.  No;  I  did  not — regretted  that  I  could  not.  There  were 
other  persons  whom  I  would  like  to  have  examined.  There  was  quite 
a  mania  on  the  part  of  the  people  on  both  sides  to  be  examined  when 
they  saw  the  testimony  was  going  into  a  public  document.  I  would 
have  gratified  many  of  them  if  there  had  been  an  unlimited  clerical 
force  at  my  command;  but  I  did  not  have  it,  and  I  did  not  believe  it 
was  going  to  elucidate  anything  to  multiply  witnesses. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  Mr.  Jones  proffer  himself  as  a  witness! 

Mr.  Blount.  Oh,  no.  A  young  man  came  in  there  by  the  name  of 
Wilder,  a  boyish  sort  of  fellow,  with  this  statement. 

Senator  Gray.  About  Mr.  Jones! 

Mr.  Blount.  About  the  wishes  of  the  Annexation  Club — a  person 
whom  I  did  not  consider  proper  to  take  counsel  with.    I  do  not  mean 
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that  he  was  not  a  gentleman,  bnt  I  had  an  idea  about  the  Annexation 
Club,  that  there  was  a  pretty  rough  element  in  there,  and  I  know  that 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Provisional  Government — many  of  them  indoi- 
ging  in  threats  of  assassination.  They  wanted  me  to  turn  over  the 
celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  to  the  club,  a  i)olitical  organization, 
which  I  declined  5  whereupon  it  went  out  in  the  United  States  that  I 
was  not  in  favor  of  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth,  refused  to  arrjiuge 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  although 
I  presided  at  the  celebration.  I  did  not  go  to  their  meeting  one  night, 
Mr.  Severance  agreeing  to  go  in  my  place  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  appointment  of  committees,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  preside  at  the  Fourth  of  July  meeting! 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes.  "Marching  Through  Georgia^  was  played  and 
all  sorts  of  things. 

Senator  Dolph.  Was  Mr.  Xordhoff  there,  the  correspondent  of  the 
Herald! 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolph.  Did  you  meet  him  frequently  t 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolph.  Talked  to  him  freely  about  the  condition  of  affairs  f 

Mr.  Blount.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Dolph.  Did  you  see  a  comparison  in  the  !N"ew  York  Sun  of 
portions  of  your  report  with  letters  of  Nordhoff  to  his  papert 

Mr.  Blount.  I  did  not.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  never  took  up  the 
subject  of  writing  that  report,  never  wrote  a  line  until  Mr.  Nordhoff  left 
the  islands? 

Senator  Dolph.  You  have  not  seen  the  Sun  article! 

Mr.  Blount.  No:  I  have  not. 

Senator  Dolph.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  none  of  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  you  were  sworn  t 

Mr.  Blount.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  authority  to  swear 
witnesses.    I  had  them  sign  th*?ir  testimony  after  reading  it  over. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  affidavits  submitted  to  you? 

Mr.  Blount.  There  were  some  four  or  five  affidavits — the  matter  in 
them  very  short.  I  did  not  have  the  time,  and  I  said  to  those  gentle- 
men, "  1  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  put  these  facts  in  the  form 
of  an  affidavit,  and  they  were  brought  there  that  way.  It  came  about 
simply  because  of  the  pressure  of  time.  I  did  not  care  to  go  into  a 
general  examination  of  tliose  people;  I  did  not  have  the  means  to  do  it. 

Senator  DoLPH.  Did  you  in  all  cases  have  the  statements  of  the  par- 
ties who  appeared  before  you  extended  into  longhand  and  approved! 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolph.  Was  all'that  was  said  before  you  by  Admiral  Sker- 
rett  made  a  part  of  your  report? 

Mr.  Blount.  All  that  was  said  on  what  subject! 

Senator  Dolph.  On  any  subject.  Did  you  report  the  communication 
from  Admiral  Skerrett — make  it  a  part  of  your  report? 

Mr.  Br.ouNT.  Yes,  I  did.  For  instance,  I  said  to  Admiral  Skerrett, 
"Let  us  take  a  walk  and  see  where  those  troops  were  located:"  and  we 
went.  I  wanted  him  to  see,  and  I  pointed  out,  where  Arion  Hall  was, 
and  the  (rovernment  building  from  which  the  proclamation  was  read. 
1  said,  **  What  do  you  think  about  locating  troops  here  so  near  the 
buiUIin*:  under  the  rircnmstances?''  lie  said,  "They  were  not  located 
here."  lie  was  under  the  impression  that  they  were  located  some  distance 
otl",  1  said.  '*  V(m  are  mistaken  alxmt  that;  1  know  they  were  located 
here."    1  said  to  him,  ''^^ow  what  do  you  think  of  this  position  of 
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the  troops  f  Of  course,  this  was  on  the  street,  and  it  was  not  taken 
down.    I  supx)ose  you  wanted  to  know  that. 

Senator  Dolph.  It  is  interesting,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Blount.  Then  Admiral  Skerrett  expressed  the  opinion  which 
is  contained  in  his  statement.  I  said  to  him,  <^  Admiral,  I  would  be 
glad  if  you  would  give  me  that  in  writing;"  and  he  gave  it  to  me,  and 
I  forwarded  it. 

Senator  Gbat.  That  is  the  statement  that  appears  in  printf 

Mr.  Blount.  Tliat  is  the  statement  that  appears  in  print. 

Senator  Dolph.  The  whole  statement  appears  in  printf 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolph.  It  was  a  conversation  with  youT 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes.  My  relations  were  closer  with  Admiral  Skerrett 
than  anybody  else,  consulting  with  him  and  so  on.  You  can  under- 
stand that  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  state  to  be  in,  to  be  2,000  miles  from 
your  country  and  nobody  to  talk  to  but  Admiral  Skerrett  and  my 
stenographer.    They  were  the  only  persons  I  could  talk  to. 

Senator  Dolph.  Were  any  communications  furnished  to  you  upon 
the  subject  of  your  investigation  which  were  not  made  a  part  of  your 
report  t 

Mr.  Blount.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean. 

Senator  Dolph.  Was  everything  included  in  your  report  which  was 
furnisbed  to  you  on  the  subject — written  communication! 

Mr.  Blount.  I  do  not  think  I  left  any  out. 

Senator  Dolph.  You  have  spoken  in  your  examination  oi  having 
said  to  the  Provisional  Government  thau  you  would  be  glad  to  receive 
a  statement  from  those  in  power,  and  you  spoke  as  though  that  had 
been  addressed  not  only  to  the  President  but  to  the  others. 

Mr.  Blount.  I  used  to  go  to  the  Government  building  where  the 
president  and  his  cabinet  were  sitting  about,  and  I  made  the  state- 
ment. 

Senjitor  Dolph.  Did  you  make  a  public  statement,  an  address? 

Mr.  Blount.  Ob,  no.  They  were  sitting  around  a  table.  They  made 
a  small  party,  the  president  and  cabinet  and  myself  sitting  in  there- 
no  formality. 

Senator  Dolph.  How  came  you  to  be  present  at  the  cabinet  meeting! 

Mr.  Blount.  It  was  not  a  cabinet  meeting;  they  sat  in  the  same 
room  and  talked.  I  used  to  go  in  there  and  talk,  and  they  came  to  the 
legation. 

Senator  Dolph.  Do  you  recollect  the  conversation  that  day  between 
you  and  the  members  of  the  Provisional  Government! 

Mr.  Blount.  It  was  not  of  any  consequence;  I  remember  that  por* 
tion  of  it. 

Senator  Dolph.  Did  you  address  your  conversation  to  any  particular 
one,  and  if  so  what  was  said? 

Mr.  Blount.  President  Dole  and  the  cabinet  were  sitting  around, 
and  I  said  to  them,  ''  Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  examine  any  of  you 
with  regard  to  the  revolution;  I  can  conceive  that  you  might  not  care 
to  submit  to  it."    There  was  no  response. 

Senator  Dolph.  Was  that  before  or  after  the  publication  of  your 
insti-uetions! 

Mr,  Blount.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  before. 

Senator  Dolph.  So  they  knew  nothing  <about  the  object  of  your 
mission  except  what  had  leaked  out  from  the  examination  of  witnesses 
when  you  made  that  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Blount.  Leaked  out?    There  was  not  much  leaking  about  it. 
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Yic^e-President  Damon  came  a  few  days  afterward  and  was  examined. 
Earlier  than  this  Mr.  Bishop,  connected  with  the  press,  was  examined. 
Th«*re  were  several  persona  on  the  annexation  side  who  were  examined. 
J  did  nr)t  snppose  that  tliere  was  any  withholding  of  it  from  the  Crov- 
eminent  at  all;  I  think  they  knew  very  well  what  I  was  doing. 

The  Chairman.  Allow  me  to  inqmre  whether  Sereno  Bishop  is  a 
reliitive  «)i'the  wtnilthynmn  who  hasniadeso  many  endowments  theref 

Mr.  Blount.  I  think  not;  1  think  Charles  K.  Bishop  came  from  Bos- 
ton— a  youn<r  man. 

The  Chairman.  And  nmrried  a  native! 

Mr.  Blount.  A  native  princess.  He  is  a  very  excellent  gentleman. 
Sereno  Bishop's  father  was  a  missionary.  1  think  I  have  this  fi-om  Mr, 
Bislio]).  lie  was  born  down  at  Lahaina,  on  the  island  of  Mani,  the 
old  cai)ital. 

Senator  DoLPn.  Who  were  the  people  representing  the  Queen's 
cause — her  side  of  the  controversy! 

Mr.  Blount.  Do  you  mean  before  me! 

Senator  Dolph.  "No:  1  do  not  mean  to  say  there  was  any  representa- 
tion before  you.  I  understand  that  was  with  closed  doors;  thei'e  was 
no  one  laescnt  but  you  and  the  stenographer.  I  mean  persons  who 
saw  you  in  the  islands. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  alleged  leatlers  of  the  Queen's  cause. 

Senator  DoLPU.  Tin*  alleged  leaders  of  her  government. 

Mr.  J>LOi'NT.  ])o  you  mean  leaders  in  the  sense  of  counseling  in  this 
investi<ration  ? 

Scnntor  DoLPn.  That  assumes  that  I  am  assuming  that  you  allowed 
3'ourself  to  be  counseled  and  directed  by  these  i>eople.  I  do  not  wish 
to  convey  any  such  imi)ression.  People  called  on  you  and  talketl  with 
you.  and  I  understood  they  called  from  early  morning  until  late  at 
ni^ht.  and  they  talked  about  the  matter  of  this  revolution. 

.Mr.  Blount.  1  think  ycm  are  entirely  courteous;  but  this  matter 
goes  down  in  print,  and  therefore,  I  ask  that  everything  be  made  plain, 
and  that  my  every  answer  may  be  correct.  I  am  not  in  the  condition 
that  yon  i^entlemen  are.  I  understand  that  I  am  the  subje<5tof  a  great 
denl  of  eritieisni,  which  is  legitimate,  and  I  want  to  understand  the 
questions  1  am  answering. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  right  to  criticise  you  is  a 
le<iitirnate  one! 

-Mr.  l»LOUNT.  Yes. 

Senator  DoLPH.  1  do  not  mean  to  critieise  you.  I  wish  to  know  who 
were*  the  i)(M>])le  who  ai)i>eared,  who  called  to  represent  the  Queen's 
inten*st.    That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  reputed  leaders  of  the  royal  party! 

Senatcu*  Gray.  Whom  you  met. 

Mr.  Blount.  The  matter  of  leadership  there  is  a  very  uncertain 
thin,jz.  There  are  a  good  many  i'actions  amongst  them,  as  you  will  see 
from  the  testimony.  But  T  would  say  that  amongst  the  more  prominent 
jM^rsons  in  the  islands  you  will  find  5lr.  J.  O.  A.  Carter,  Mr.  E.  0.  Mac- 
Farlane,  Mr.  Barker 

The  (.-UAIRMAN.  Sam  Parker? 

IMr.  Blount.  Sam  Parker — a  man  by  the  name  of  Bush.  He  is 
another  leader  amongst  them.  They  rather  struck  me  with  a  little 
more  ])ositive  force  than  some  others. 

Senator  Dolph.  At  tli(»  time  the  revolution  took  place  how  many  of 
the  cabinet  acted  in  their  interest  while  you  were  there! 
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Mr.  Blount.  I  never  saw  any  cabinet  at  all.  I  kept  aloof  firom  their 
politics.    I  stayed  in  that  building  away  from  the  social  life. 

Senator  Gbay.  Did  you  participate  in  the  social  life  of  the  city! 

Mr.  Blount.  Not  at  all,  except  I  found  myself  bound  to  accept 
invitations  irom  President  Dole  and  other  officials.  And  there  was  a 
Mr.  Glade,  a  German,  there,  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and 
the  consul-general  of  Germany.  I  thought  1  could  make  a  few  calls 
of  that  sort — calling  on  the  officials. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  say  Mr.  Glade  was  the  consul-general  of  Ger- 
many, and  still  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety! 

Mr.  Blount.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety  and  a 
very  active  man  in  it. 

Senator  Dolph.  Did  you  meet  those  who  were  members  of  the 
Queen's  cabinet  at  the  time  the  revolution  took  place! 

Mr.  Blount.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  DoLPn.  Talk  with  them! 

Mr.  Blount.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Dolpii.  Did  any  of  them  defend  the  restoration  of  the 
Queen,  defend  her  riglits? 

Mr.  Blount.  They  were  all  for  restoration,  as  I  understood  them! 

Senator  Dolph.  All  the  members  of  the  cabinet! 

Mr.  Blount.  Yes.    I  think  that  will  appear  from  the  papers. 

Senator  Dolph.  Were  they  examined  before  you! 

Mr.  Blount.  I  remember  very  distinctly  Mr.  Parker's  examination. 
Whatever  was  done  is  in  the  record.  As  I  say,  I  have  not  seen  these 
papers  in  six  uKUiths. 

Senator  Dolph.  Did  Mr.  Nordhoff  talk  to  you  about  this  matter! 

Mr.  Blount.  Mr.  Nordhoff  was  like  a  good  many  other  people  ;  he 
would  talk  J  but  1  did  not  confide  in  Mr.  Nordhoflf. 

Senator  Dolph.  You  listened  to  what  he  had  to  say  ! 

Mr.  Blount.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Dolph.  You  did  not  disclose  your  instructions  to  him,  but 
got  what  information  you  could  from  him  ! 

Mr.  Blount.  I  let  him  talk.  He  never  stayed  long;  he  would  talk 
and  go  away. 

Senator  Dolph.  Was  anybody  examined  through  Mr.  Nordhoff  ! 

Mr.  Blount.  No. 

Senator  Dolph.  Any  documents  furnished  you  through  him! 

Mr.  Blount.  He  brought  me  one  day  a  letter  from  Dr.  Trosseau,  a 
physician  there,  the  family  physician  of  Mrs.  Carter,  an    xcellent  lady 

5 the  wife  of  the  ex-minister  and  sister  of  the  chief  justice  ^d  of  Justice 
^ickerton,  as  I  learned  by  accident).  1  think  so ;  I  have  noa  had  a  chance 
to  examine  these  papers.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  papertthis  man  sent 
to  me — ^he  wanted  access  to  me,  and  he  went  to  Nordhoff  and  Xordhott 
wrote  me  a  note  inclosing  these  papers.  They  were  in  there.  And  it 
seems  there  was  this  communication  from  Nordhoff  and  a  communica- 
tion from  this  other  man  missing. 

Senator  Gray.  There  is  a  communication  from  a  Frenchman  who 
wa«  the  physician  of  this  Queen  as  well  as  the  other  people. 

Mr.  Blount.  There  was  a  communication  he  sent.  I  did  not  like  it. 
I  never  said  a  word  to  auybody  about  this  paper  from  this  physician, 
and  I  never  sent  for  him.  1  made  it  a  point  not  to  get  acquainted  with 
him  for  some  time  after  that  occurred.  For  some  time  he  used  to  come 
to  the  hotel,  and  for  a  long  time  I  never  met  him.  I  did  not  care  for 
anybody  else  to  make  suggestions.  I  said  nothing  to  Mr.  Nordhoff  in 
any  way  about  it;  but  I  did  not  send  for  Dr.  Trosseau.    I  did  not  like 
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the  paper.  The  paper  I  have  in  mind  was  in  relation  to  the  amount  of 
distribution  of  the  sngar  stock — sugar  interests  of  the  ro^etlists  and 
annexationists.  It  occurred  to  me  it  was  very  plainly  an  unreliable 
statement,  not  that  he  meant  to  deceive,  but  he  was  a  man  of  pr^u- 
dices. 

I  did  not  care  to  examine  him,  because  I  thought  that  I  could  get 
persons  whose  judgment  was  better  than  Dr.  Trousseau's.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  he  was  not  intelligent  and  a  very  line  physician — I  knew 
nothing  against  him.  I  must  add  this  qualification:  Learning  much 
later  on  that  Trousseau  and  other  persons  were  with  the  Queen  when 
she  learned  of  the  landing  of  the  troops,  I  sought  from  them  the  efi*ect 
on  her  mind  and  on  the  minds  of  those  about  her.  For  this  purpose  I 
asked  Dr.  Trousseau  to  write  me  his  recollections  of  this  matter. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  Saturday,  the  13th  instant,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Washington,  D.  0.,  Saturday^  January  13j  1894. 

The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present:  The  Chairman  (Senator  Mobgan)  and  Senator  Fbyb. 

Absent:  Senators  Butler,  Gray,  and  Sherman. 

SWORN  STATEMEirr  OF  COMMANDER  THEODORE  F.  JEWELL, 

U.  S.  NAVY. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  attached  to  the  ship  Boston  in  January, 
1893 ! 

Mr.  Jewell.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  when  that  ship  was  in  Honolulut 

^Ir.  Jewell.  I  was  here  in  Washington. 

The  Cu airman.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  Hawaiian  Islands! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes;  I  was  there  twenty  years  ago,  when  Kalakana 
was  elected  King. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  ship  were  you  attached  then! 

Mr.  Jewi:ll.  Tlio  Tuscarora. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  rank  and  duty  on  that  ship! 

Mr.  Jewell.  My  rank  in  the  Navy  was  lieutenant-commander;  I 
was  executive  officer  of  the  ship  Tuscarora. 

Senator  Frye.  Do  you  mean  that  twenty  years  ago  you  were  lieut- 
euant-connnander  ? 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  the  Tmcarora  remain  at  Honolulu 
then? 

Mr.  Jewell,  She  was  there  six  weeks.  This  is  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  TuHcarora  get  there  before  the  election  of 
the  King,  or  after  it  had  occurred! 

3lr.  Jewell.  She  arrived  there  tlie  day  before  the  death  of  the 
former  King;  she  was  there  before  the  election  of  Kalakaua. 

The  Chairman.  And  during  the  time! 

Mr.  Jewell.  And  during  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  on  shore  after  the  ship  arrived  in  the 
harbor  ? 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  was  on  shore  occasionally  in  Honolulu,  bat  not  vaiy 
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macb.  The  executive  officer  of  a  ship  is  nsnally  pretty  well  occupied, 
and  I  was  ashore  only  once  or  twice  during  the  time  we  stayed  there. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  attend  the  meeting  of  the  legislative  body 
that  elected  Kalakaua  King! 

Mr.  Jbwell.  No,  I  did  not.    I  was  on  board  the  ship  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  contest  at  that  time  was  between  Kalakaua 
and  Queen  EmmaY 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ascertain  whether  the  Americans  there 
who  claimed  Hawaiian  denizenship,  as  well  as  those  who  did  not,  were 
in  favor  of  Kalakaua  or  Queen  EmmaY 

Mr.  Jewell.  It  was  the  general  understanding  that  Enghsh  influ- 
ence was  supporting  Queen  Emma  and  that  the  Americans  were  sup- 
X>orting'  Kalakaua. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  marked  fact  in  the  situation? 

Mr.  Jewell.  Oh,  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Americans  there,  to  your  knowledge,  take 
any  active  part  in  agitations,  commotions,  or  insurrections! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Not  at  all;  no. 

The  Chairman.  They  stood  aloof! 

Mr.  Jewell.  The  riots  which  occurred  during  Kalakaua's  election 
were  entirely  among  the  natives.  There  were  a  number  of  Americans 
who  were  in  the  Government  at  that  time.  The  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  was  an  American. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recollect  his  name! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Charles  R.  Bishop  was  his  name.  But  I  think  there 
was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  inflammatory  meetings  previous  to  this 
election. 

The  Chairman.  Were  troops  sent  on  shore  from  the  Tuscaroral 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  other  American  ship  in  the  harbor 
at  that  time! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes,  the  sloop  Portsmouth  was  there,  and  men  were 
landed  from  both  ships. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  number! 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  oommauded  the  forces  that  were  landed  from  the 
Tuscaroraj  perhaps  80  men,  and  perhaps  the  same  number  from  the 
Portsmouth, 

The  Chairman.  When  you  landed  did  you  go  armed  and  equipped 
for  fighting! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  rations  with  you! 

Mr.  Jewell.  No;  we  did  not  take  rations,  but  we  were  in  close  com- 
munication with  the  ship  all  the  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  not 
subsist  ourselves  on  shore. 

The  Chairman.  On  whom  did  you  subsist! 

Mr.  Jewell.  The  Ilawaiian  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  ashore  on  the  invitation  of  the  Hawaiian 
Government! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes;  as  I  understand,  at  the  request  of  the  cabinet  in 
the  interregnum  between  the  death  of  Lunalilo  and  the  election  of 
Kalakaua.  The  Government  requested  that  men  be  landed  if  a  riot 
should  occur.  It  was  anticipated  it  would  happen  because  of  the  one 
that  occurred  at  the  election  of  the  other  King  the  year  before.  Capt. 
Belknap,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Tuscarora,  and  who  was  the 
senior  officer  there,  made   some    arrangement  with  Mr.  Pierce,  the 
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American  Minister,  by  which  the  men  were  to  be  landed  if  they  were 
wanted. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Lnnalilo,  the  former  King,  was  King  by  inheritance! 

Mr.  Jewell.  No;  lie  was  elect<^d  Jviug. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  this  way;  that  he  was  a  King  by  inher- 
itance, and  he  ordei*ed  a  plebiscite  to  see  if  the  ])eople  favored  his  going 
to  the  throne? 

Mr.  .Jewell.  I  am  not  prei^ared  to  say  that;  bnt  I  am  quite  certain 
that  he  was  not  King  by  inheritance. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  that  at  the  time  of  his  election 
riots  liad  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  your  understanding  also  on  that  occasion 
that  American  troops  had  been  landed? 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  think  not,  but  1  am  not  prej^ared  to  say  positively. 

The  (-'JiAiRMAN.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  iut<?rregnum,  as  you  term 
it,  i)roi>erly  between  the  death  of  Lnnalilo  and  the  election  of  Kala- 
kaua,  that  the  American  Minister  requested  the  commander  of  these 
shij^s  to  land  troops! 

^Fr.  Jewell.  To  be  prei)ared  to  land  troops  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  Chairman.  Had  the  election  of  Kalakaua  taken  place  before 
you  landed? 

Mr.  Jeavell.  It  had;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  ]>ut  you  were  in  a  state  of  preparation t 

Mr.  Jewell.  We  were  standing  by.  The  captain  of  the  Tti^carora 
went  cm  shc/ie  on  the  morning  of  the  election,  about  9  o'clock,  and  left 
me  ill  charge  of  the  ship,  with  iiistru(;tions  to  keep  a  look  out  on  the 
American  bark  where  one  of  our  ollicers  was  stationed  with  a  signal 
which  was  to  be  given  to  land  the  men  if  needed,  and  we  were  in  a 
state  of  preparation  all  day.  AVe  got  the  signal  about  3  or  4  o'clock  iu 
the  atto'HOon. 

The  Chairman.  WHio  was  the  ranking  officer  in  order  at  that  timet 

Mr.  Jew^ell.  Capt.  Belknap. 

The  Chairman.  He  had  command  of  the  forces  on  both  shipst 

M  r.  Jewell,  Yes.  The  senior  naval  officer,  the  ranking  naval  officer, 
is  always  assumed  by  Airtueof  his  rank  to  be  in  e(»mmandof  the  forces. 

The  Chairman.  How  nmny  men  did  you  land? 

Mr.  Jewell,  We  landed  about  SO  men.  I  do  not  know  exactly  as 
to  the  PorUmouthj  but  80  men  rt'om  the  Tusearora, 

The  Chairman.  How  many  from  the  other  ship,  the  Portsmouthf 

Mr.  Jewell.  75  or  80.    I  think  the  whole  force  numbei*ed  150  men. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  spend  the  night  on  shore? 

Mr.  Jewell.  Oh,  we  stayed  a  week;  1  mj-self  was  on  shore  four 
days;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  one-half  of  the  force  was  withdniwn 
and  the  remainder  stayed  three  or  f(na*  days  longer. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  disposition  of  the  people  there  when 
you  lande<l  as  to  their  being  peaceful  or  turbulentt 

I\lr.  Jewell.  There  were  several  hundred  people  around  the  court- 
house, the  legislative  building,  when  we  got  there.  The  court-house 
was  pretty  well  Avrecke<l  by  the  mob,  was  in  possession  of  a  mob  of 
natives.  They  cleared  out  of  the  court-house  the  instant  we  arrived 
on  the  ground.  AVe  sent  a  small  force  into  the  building  and  the  rioters 
JTinii>ed  out  of  the  windows  and  (bleared  out,  although  they  hung  aroand 
the  grounds.  They  were  making  demonstrations  and  were  talking 
loudly  in  their  own  language,  which  we  did  not  understand,  of  ooursei 

The  Chaiq-HAN.  Did  the  mob  make  any  tight  f 
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Mr.  Jewell.  They  did  not  offer  any  resistance  at  all;  no.  There 
was  one  man  who  waved  a  club  in  front  of  a  petty  officer,  but  he  took 
the  man  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and  gave  him  a  shake,  and  he  was 
quieted. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  bivouack  around  the  court-house  that 
night? 

Mr.  Jewell.  The  men  from  the  Portsmouth  occupied  the  court- 
house, slept  in  the  court-house. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  your  men  go! 

Mr.  Jewell.  To  the  armory.  This  was  a  building  in  which  there 
were  several  public  offices,  among  them  the  captain's  of  the  port;  in 
one  story  there  were  some  arms  belonging  to  the  Government,  perhaps 
100  stands  of  rifles. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  the  arms  there  when  you  got  there! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  organized  force  of  the  Government! 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  think  nothing  but  the  police.  I  have  an  impression 
that  there  was  a  militia  company,  volunteers  or  militia,  but  not  in  the 
service  of  the  Goverment! 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  did  you  ascertain  that  the  Government 
had  any  regular  troops! 

Mr.  Jewell.  It  has  been  so  long  ago  that  I  can  not  remember.  But 
my  impression  is  tliat  there  was  nothing  organized  in  the  Government 
service  except  the  i^olice  force. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  command  of  both  forces! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Xo  ;  the  executive  otiicer  of  the  Portsmouth  was  the 
ranking  officer  on  shore.  But  Captain  Belknap  was  in  communication 
with  us,  and  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  command.  Although  Capt. 
Belknap  stayed  on  board  shij)  every  night,  he  was  on  shore  every  day, 
and  our  reports  were  made  to  him.  The  force  from  the  Portsmouth  hud 
charge  of  the  fort  house  and  someotlier  public  buildings  including  the 
mint,  the  treasury,  i)erha])S.  I  had  charge  of  the  i)rison  and  the 
armory.  There  was  another  significant  fact  connected  with  that  laud- 
ing. There  was  an  English  man-of-war  in  the  harbor  at  the  time. 
There  had  not  been  any  prearrangenient  about  the  landing  of  her  men; 
nevertheless,  shortly  after  we  got  on  shore,  75  or  80  men  from  the 
English  vessel,  under  arms  and  organized,  put  in  an  appearance. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  they  remain  on  shore f 

Mr.  Jewell.  They  remained  some  days;  just  how  long  I  do  not 
know.  The  men  were  not  allow^ed  to  circulate  very  much  about  the 
town,  and  I  kei)t  myself  jnetty  well  confined  to  the  barracks.  But  after 
the  mob  was  broken  up  down  at  the  court-house,  the  most  of  them  went 
up  to  Queen  Emma's  residence,  which  was  some  distance  away,  and 
the  troops  from  the  Englisli  nian-ofwar,  on  the  suggestion  of  ]Mr. 
Bishop,  I  believe,  went  up  there  to  clear  out  the  mob,  and  remained 
there.  They  went  there  to  drive  off  the  mob  assembled  around  Queen 
Emma, 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes.  T  understand  there  were  some  incendiary  speeches 
made  at  that  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Queen  Emma's  residence,  and 
perhaps  Queen  Emma  made  some  remarks  herself. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  incendiary  fires  during  the  time 
you  were  on  shore  ? 

]\rr.  Jewell.  Xo.  The  first  night  there  were  some  stones  thrown 
at  the  men  from  the  Portfimouth,  and  a  pistol  shot;  but  in  the  part  of 
the  town  where  we  were  it  was  pretty  quiet.  We  patrolled  the  streets 
the  first  night,  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  we  did  it  after  that.    That 
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is  to  say,  we  sent  out  a  small  body  of  men  for  ':;wo  or  three  honn  to 
break  np  any  disorderly  gathering. 

The  Ghaibman.  Were  there  any  arrests  made  by  the  American 
forces t 

Mr.  Jewell.  A  few  of  the  rioters  were  arrested  at  the  court-house; 
but  they  were  turned  over  to  the  x)olice  right  away.  As  a  rule  the 
native  police  mingled  with  the  crowd  ^  they  were  as  bad  as  the  rest  of 
them. 

The  CnAiBMAN.  Did  any  of  the  Kanakas  appear  to  take  sides  with 
Queen  EmmaY 

Mr.  Jewell.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean  with  Kalakauaf 

Mr.  Jewell.  The  popular  feeling  amongst  the  natives  in  Honolulu 
at  that  time  was  against  Kalakana;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  in  favor  of 
Queen  Emma.  But  there  were  plenty  of  the  better  class  of  Kanakas 
who  were  in  favor  of  Kalakaua. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  was  a  question,  if  I  gather  it  correctlj^ 
between  the  pure  native  element  and  the  mixed  element  of  whites  ana 
half- whites  and  the  better  classes  of  the  Kanaka  peoplet 

Mr.  Jewi^ll.  I  am  sure  I  would  not  know  how  to  divide  the  feeling 
in  that  way;  I  gathered  it  Irom  very  limited  communication  with  the 
shore;  1  have  only  a  general  impression  in  regard  to  it,  that  most  of 
the  lower  classes,  the  commoner  Kanakas,  were  in  favoc  of  Queen 
Emma,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  the  English  residents  were,  par- 
ticularly the  English  minister-resident,  or  whatever  he  may  have  been. 
It  was  an  intrigue  in  favor  of  Queen  Emma,  and  they  had  incited  these 
coiiunoii  people  to  this  performance,  this  riot. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  where  Kalakaua  was  during  your  stay 
there  ? 

]\Ir.  JE^VELL.  No,  I  do  not. 

The  C11.URMAN.  bid  you  see  himt 

]\Ii'.  Jewell.  Oh,  yes;  1  saw  him  frequently. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  In  his  palace! 

]Mr.  Jewell.  I  think  I  never  saw  him  in  the  palace,  though  he  lived 
there  after  his  elertion  was  i)roclainied. 

The  Chairman.  Kahikaua  remained  in  his  palace  after  his  election 
was  proclaimed? 

Mr.  Jewkll.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  JJefore  that  time,  did  you  know  about  himt 

^Ir.  Jewell.  1  simply  knew  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  custom-house  or 
post ollice,  or  some  otlier  of!ine. 

Th<^  (^HAiRMAN.  Do  >'(m  know  where  he  was  between  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Lunalilo  and  the  election? 

Mi\  Jewell.  I  know  he  was  in  llcmolulu. 

Tlie  Chairman.  r»nt  where — yon  do  not  know  whether  he  was  under 
the  i)rotection  of  any  foreign  ship? 

.Mr.  Jewell.  1  know  he  was  not. 

Senator  Frye.  AVlio  was  it  reqnested  the  troops  to  land  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Jewell.  It  was  understood  that  the  request  was  made  by  Mr. 
Bishoj),  wlio  was  tlie  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Hawaiian  Gov- 
ernment, to  Mr.  Pierce,  the  American  minister  resident;  and  between 
]Mr.  Pierce  and  Cai)t.  Belknap — 1  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any 
wiitten  comninnication  between  them  or  not — but  it  was  arranged 
between  them  that  in  the  event  of  a  riot  the  men  were  to  be  landed. 

^Senator  Frye.  Your  tioops  did  not  bivouac  down  in  the  business 
part  of  the  city  ! 
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Mr.  Jewell.  Yes;  the  armory,  where  the  principal  part  of  my  men 
was  was  ri^ht  in  the  business  part  of  the  city. 

Senator  Fbyb.  But  up  aroand  the  court-hoase  and  the  Government 
buildings  t 

Mr.  Jewell.  That  was  not  the  business  part. 

Senator  Fete.  They  remained  in  the  courthouse  and  Government 
buildings  three  or  four  days? 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

Senator  Feye.  Under  the  law  and  naval  regulations,  what  do  you 
understand  to  be  the  rights  of  a  United  States  naval  officer  touching 
the  preservation  of  order  in  a  naval  city!  I  ask  you  that  question 
because  I  noticed  in  reading  the  wording  of  the  order  which  Capt. 
Wiltse  gave  to  Lieut.  Swinburne  that  he  recited  the  protection  of  the 
consulate,  the  legation,  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens, 
and  to  preserve  order.  What  would  you  do  as  an  officer  if  you  were 
ordered  to  go  ashore  and  do  those  things?  What  do  you  understand 
"preserving  order"  to  be — what  right  would  you  have? 

Mr.  Jewell.  Do  you  mean  if  I  were  actually  in  command  of  a  bod^ 
of  troops  which  had  landed  to  preserve  order? 

Senator  Feye.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  should  arrest  disorderly  persons.  I  should  break 
up  incendiary  meetings  and  take  the  people  into  custody. 

Senator  .Fb YE.  Would  you  not  do  it  in  coopemtion  with  the  Queen 
or  whoever  was  then  in  power? 

Mr.  Jewell.  Unquestionably  with  the  constituted  authorities — ^yes. 

The  Chaieman.  You  say  that  these  troops  were  landed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  cabinet  which  had  been  appointed  by  Kalakaua? 

Mr.  Jewell.  No;  the  previous  cabinet. 

The  Chaieman.  Which  had  gone  out  of  office? 

Mr.  Jewell.  It  had  not  gone  out  of  office — ^no. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  request  communicated  in  writing? 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  but  my  impression  is  it  was 
not. 

The  Chaieman.  Was  the  purport  of  that  request  communicated  to 
you  by  your  8ui)erior  otFieerf 

Mr.  Jewell.  W^ell,  only  in  conversation.  In  giving  me  my  instruc- 
tions Capt.  Belknap  had  told  me  what  this  arrangement  was. 

The  Chairman.  Were  your  instructions  in  writing? 

Mr.  Jewell.  They  were  not;  they  were  verbal  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Be  kind  enough  to  state  what  orders  Capt.  Belknap 
gave  you  on  that  oecavsiou,  and  upon  what  grounds  he  based  his  right 
to  give  5^ou  such  orders? 

Mr.  Jewell.  Do  you  mean  the  orders  previous  to  the  landing  of  the 
troops? 

The  Chairman.  Cai)t.  Belknap  was  In  actual  command  of  the  forces 
while  they  were  on  shore  ? 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  while  he  was  on  shipboard  you  were  the  next 
in  command? 

Mr.  Jewell.  ISio;  Lieut.  Commander  Cliirko,  of  the  Portsmouth,  was 
the  next  in  rank;  but  he  was  at  the  court-house,  which  was  a  tjuaiter 
of  a  mile  from  where  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  in  command  of  the  other  detachment? 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  received  your  orders  and  instructions  from 
Oapt.  Belknap  and  not  through  Lieut.  Claike? 
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Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  the  instructions  were  that  were  given  to 
you  by  Gapt.  Belknap  to  be  executed  by  you  in  his  absence. 

^[r.  Jewell.  Tbe  general  instructions  were  to  preserve  order  and 
to  keep  myself  confined  as  much  as  possible  to  the  quarters  which 
had  been  assigned  to  us;  not  to  excite  the  natives  to  opposition.  I 
also  had  orders  to  patrol  certain  streets  of  the  town  during  the  night, 
to  prevent  any  disorderly  gathering  of  the  people  and  to  arrest  peo- 
ple who  were  guilty  of  disorder.  I  can  not  remember  any  specific 
instructions  otherwise.  The  idea  was  that  order  was  to  be  preserved 
in  the  town,  and  that  we  were  authorized  to  arrest  people  and  torn 
them  over  to  the  civil  authorities. 

The  CiiAiRXAN.  And  you  did  so! 

Mr.  Jewell.  We  h*ad  no  occasion  to  arrest  anybody. 

The  Chaikman.  There  were  persons  arrested,  were  there  nott 

]\Ir.  elEWELL.  Only  during  the  first  part  of  the  riot  when  the  troops 
arri  ved  on  the  ground.  Then  men  were  arrested  and  turned  over  to  the 
native  police;  but  not  after  that. 

The  OnAiUMAN.  But  you  did  arrest  persons  on  that  occasion  and 
luider  these  orders? 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes.  Capt.  Helknap  was  personally  at  the  court-house 
when  the  force  arrived  there. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  I  gather  your  position  correctly,  the  troops 
were  invited  by  the  cabinet  to  come  ashore  for  the  puriH)8e  of  preserv- 
ing the  public  order. 

^Ir.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  CiiAiUMAN.  Was  then*  anything  in  the  situation  that  required 
you  to  |)articipate  ou  the  one  side  or  the  other  in  any  conflict  or  civil 
connuotiou  that  might  occur  among  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Jewell.  No:  nothing  whatever. 

The  Cii.yir:man.  Y'ou  were  ordered  to  preserve  order,  no  matter  who 
was  disorderly? 

Mr.  Jewell.  W's. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  But  you  were  there  by  the  invitation  and  consent 
of  the  then  (rovernment? 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yt's. 

The  ('haikman.  Were  you  |)lai(Ml  under  the  command  of  any  mill- 
tai y  ollicer  or  authority  of  the  Hawaiian  Government! 

Mr.  Jewell.  No. 

The  (vHAiKMAN.  You  were  acting  under  your  own  orders! 

^Ir.  cJewell.  Entirely  so;  yes. 

The  (Chairman.  The  King  did  not  a])pear  on  any  occasion  for  the 
pui'pos(^  of  taking  control  of  the  forces* 

^Ir.  Jewell.  No.  l[e  took  the  oath  of  oflice  the  next  day  after  his 
election,  and  all  the  troo])s  on  shore  were  paraded  at  that  time. 

Tlu^  Chaikman.  Was  that  the  day  after  you  landed t 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

Tht'  Chairman.  They  were  paraded  howl 

Mr.  Jewell.  The  forces  from  the  two  Americjin ships,  the  Tuscarora 
and  tlie  J'nrtsmofiili,  and  those  from  the  Tencdos,  the  English  man-of- 
war,  were  all  at  the  courthouse  to  receive  the  King,  and  all  presented 
arms  when  lu*  passed  into  the  building  to  take  the  oath  of  office. 

TIk*  CuAiUMAN.  Did  he  pass  througli  the  ranks? 

Mr.  tiEWELL.  I  think  he  did.  1  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  form 
was. 
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The  Ohaibman.  Were  there  any  other  troopa  there  beside  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  troops  t 

Mr.  Jewell.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  i)olice  force  t 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes;  I  think  the  police  were  abont,  but  not  as  an  or- 
ganized body  of  troops — ^not  in  the  nature  of  a  body  of  troops;  they 
were  in  the  crowd. 

The  Chaibman.  They  were  not  a  part  of  the  receiving  escort  or  force  t 

Mr.  Jewell.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  King  came  then  and  took  his  oath  of  office? 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  After  he  took  the  oath  of  office  did  he  take  any  con- 
trol of  the  troops  under  your  charge!  ' 

Mr.  Jewell.  No;  not  the  slightest 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  look  to  him  for  any  orders  in  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  the  troops  on  the  island  so  long  as  you  remained  there  t 

Mr.  Jewell.  No. 

The  Chairman.  If  Capt.  Belknap  had  any  such  orders  you  would 
have  known  itT 

Mr.  Jewell.  Oh,  I  think  so;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  then  a  body  of  American  soldiery,  so  far  as 
you  were  concerned,  that  was  there  at  the  invitation  of  the  cabinet  of 
the  foimer  Eang  to  preserve  order,  to  put  down  riot,  to  arrest  disturbers 
of  the  x)eace  and  those  who  had  been  assailing  the  Legislature  Y 

Mr.  Jewell.  No;  we  were  not  to  take  any  cognizance  of  anything 
which  took  place  before  the  landing;  we  were  only  to  arrest  people 
whom  we  saw  in  the  act. 

The  Chairman.  FoojAeGOjight  flagrante  delictof 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes;  we  took  no  notice  of  what  happened  before.  The 
court-house  was  full  of  people;  as  we  came  into  the  front  door  they 
went  out  of  the  windows.  But  we  did  not  arrest  any  of  them.  Capt. 
Belknap  cautioned  us  to  be  discreet  in  anything  ^e  did,  and  not  to 
assume  too  much. 

Senator  Frte.  And  you  regarded  what  you  actually  did  as  very  dis- 
creet! 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  did;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  how  many  days  did  you  return  to  the  ship! 

Mr.  Jewell.  My  impression  is  that  I  went  back  to  the  ship  in  four 
days,  when  the  force  was  reduced  to  one-half  the  original  force,  and  I 
think  the  rest  stayed  four  days  longer,  perhaps  only  three  days  longer. 
I  think  about  a  week  our  men  were  on  shore. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  on  whose  request  it  was  that  the 
troops  retired  from  the  islands! 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  tliink  the  first  reduction  of  the  force  was  made  by 
Capt.  Belknap  without  any  request  from  the  Government;  but,  after 
the  new  cabinet  was  organized,  ray  impression  is  that  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  wrote  to  the  American  minister  resident  and  said  that 
the  occasion  for  the  troops  had  passed  and  they  might  be  withdrawn. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  English  forces  were 
withdrawn  before  the  American  forces  were? 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  think  not;  I  think  they  remained  about  the  same 
time. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  which  of  the 
forces  actually  withdrew  first! 

Mr.  Jewell.  No.  I  think  our  force  was  reduced  before  the  English 
force.    But  to  this  day  I  do  not  remember  seeing  the  English  tioops 
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after  they  marched  out  of  the  (iourt-house  grounds  up  to  Queen  Emma's. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  them.  As 
T  said,  we  were  iu  a  different  part  of  the  city,  and  I  confined  myself 
and  men  to  the  barracks. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  flag  when  you  went  on  shore f 

^Iv.  Jewell.  We  carried  our  flag  with  the  battalion. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  raise  any  colors  on  any  i)ole  or  housel 

Mr.  Jewell.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  nothing  about  these  hiter  transactions  of 
January,  1893! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Only  what  I  gathered  from  the  newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  state  anything  that 
pertains  properly  to  this  question. 

Mr.  Jewell.  In  regard  to  this  landing  in  1874  I  would  say  that 
there  were  at  that  time  in  the  pro-English  press  of  Honolulu,  and  have 
been  since,  charges  made  that  we  int<3rfered  at  that  time  in  the  inter- 
nal all'ail's  of  Hawaii.  But  I  think  nobody  paid  any  particular  atten- 
tion to  them.  So  short  a  time  ago  as  December,  1892,  an  article  appeared 
in  a  i>aper  called  The  Illustrated  American,  published  in  New  York, 
which  charged  that  the  American  minister  and  American  troops  had 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Hawaii  in  1874,  and  had  kept  Queen  Emma, 
who  was  "  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,"  off  of  the  throne,  and  put 
Kalakaua  in  her  ]>lace.  I  wrote  a  letter  denying  every  statement  in 
that  paper,  which  I  felt  certain  was  inspired  by  some  of  the  English- 
feeling  peojile  in  Honolulu.  I  wiis  told  afterward  that  that  was  the 
case.  It  was  full  of  misstatements,  and  I  felt  more  or  less  indignation 
at  the  way  in  which  they  talked  about  the  disgraceful  manner  in  which 
the  troops  had  taken  part  in  the  affairs  of  Hawaii.  I  replied  to  it.  I 
did  not  know  but  what  that  brought  me  before  this  committee. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Possibly  so;  but  in  making  up  your  replies  to  that 
arti(!le  diii  you  think  over  the  whole  situation  as  it  occurred  and  refiresh 
your  memory  about  it  f 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  satisfied  that  your  statements  here  are 
correct  T 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

Senator  Fr\'E.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  communication  t 

Mr.  Jewell.  No;  I  have  not  in  my  possession. 

The  Chairman.  Do  y(m  remember  whether  or  not  before  yon  left  the 
ship  with  those  troo])s  Kalakaua  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  or  was 
the  c^leetion  pending  ? 

]Mr.  Jewell.  1  had  not  been  informed  as  to  the  result  of  the  election. 
We  embarked  our  men  by  signal  from  shore — the  signal  was  made  on 
this  Ameri(jau  bark — and  before  I  knew  anything  about  the  election  I 
had  my  men  on  shore. 

The  (.■hairman.  r>ut  the  preparation  about  which  you  spoke  as  hav- 
ing been  made  on  the  shij),  to  hold  yourselves  in  readiness^  to  stand 
by,  you  say  was  begnn  before  the  election  took  placef 
'  ]\Ir.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Some  days  beftne! 

Mr.  flEWELL.  No,  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  election. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  that  theelection  was  about  to  take  placef 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes;  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  had  been 
called  for  that  purjjose. 

The  ( '1L\  I K  :m  AN.  Aud  the  military  preparation  on  the  ship  anticipated 
th*.'  election  i 
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Mr.  Jewell.  A  few  hours;  yes. 

The  Ghaibkan.  And  view  of  it,  and  in  expectation  that  that  election 
would  create  civil  commotion! 

Mr.  Jewell.  In  the  fear  of  it,  that  it  might  be  80.  I  believe  that 
the  cabinet  was  rather  severely  criticised  for  not  having  made  better 
preparation  and  for  not  having  asked  that  the  troops  be  sent  on  shore 
earlier. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  this  preparation  was  made  on  board 
ship  because  of  some  request  that  had  been  made  or  intimated  to  the 
commanding  officer  by  the  cabinet! 

Mr.  Jewell.  The  arrangement  was.  made  between  Capt.  Belknap 
and  Minister  Pierce,  but  it  was  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Hawaiian 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  anticipation  of  the  fact  that  there  might  or 
would  be  civil  commotion  at  the  time  the  election  took  place! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  landing 
of  troops  before  that! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  was  it! 

Mr.  Jewell.  At  Panama  ;  we  took  possession  of  that  town  for  four 
or  five  days ;  that  is,  so  far  as  we  could.  We  did  not  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  people  wlio  were  fighting  there. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  there  any  minister  resident  at  Panama  at  that 
time! 

Mr.  Jewell.  No;  there  was  a  consul-general. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  the  landing  made  at  his  request! 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  do  not  know.  I  knew  very  little  about  what  led  up 
to  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that! 

Mr.  Jewell.  That  was  in  1872.  The  force  of  which  I  had  command 
was  landed  to  protect  the  Pacific  Mail  Company's  property.  After- 
ward a  larger  body  was  landed  from  the  flagship,  and  went  up  into  the 
city  under  the  command  of  another  officer. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  that  officer! 

Mr.  Jewell.  P.  F.  Harrington,  at  present  a  commander  in  the  Navy, 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ships  did  he  have  in  port  at  the  time! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Only  two.  The  Tuscarora  was  lying  there,  and  she  was 
about  lauding  her  men  when  the  flagship  arrived.  The  landing  of  the 
men  was  suspended  for  an  houror  so  until  the  captain  could  communicate 
with  the  admiral,  when  they  were  sent  on  shore.  My  instructions  were 
then  that  I  was  not  to  go  into  the  city,  but  to  confine  myself  to  the 
Pacific  Mail  Company's  wharf.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  merchandise 
which  had  just  been  landed  from  one  of  the  Pacific  Mail  steamers. 

The  Chairman.  What  port  were  you  at  before  you  went  to  Panama! 

Mr.  Jewell.  We  had  come  up  from  Callao,  I  think. 

The  Chairman,  Did  you  come  up  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
property! 

Mr.  Jewell.  No.  We  came  up  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  survey- 
ing party  down  on  the  isthmus,  which  was  surveying  for  the  inter- 
oceanic  canal  there.  I  also  landed  men  when  in  command  of  the  Esnex 
on  the  China  station  at  the  request  of  the  American  minister  in  the 
capital  of  Corea.  I  landed  men  at  Chemulpo  and  marched  them  up  to 
Seoul,  Corea. 

The  Chairman.  Coming  back  to  Panama.  Was  that  a  political 
strife  that  existed  in  Panama  at  the  time  of  which  you  spoke! 
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Mr.  Jewell.  I  believe  so — one  of  the  periodical  revolutions  which 
nobody  can  account  for. 

The  Chairman.    How  long:  did  your  troops  remain  on  shore f 

Mr.  Je^vell.  I  think  about  six  days. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  camp  on  shore  t 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  disturbance  in  the  vicinity  of  your 
camp! 

Mr.  Jewell.  No.  Firing  was  goinpf  on  all  the  time  between  these 
two  i)arties,  around  corners,  out  of  windows,  etc.,  and  every  time  we 
showed  ourselves  down  on  the  wjiarf  they  would  fire  at  us.  They  would 
fire  at  a  light  at  night< — amuse  themselves  that  way;  but  never  did  any 
particular  damage. 

Senator  Frye.  But  the  troops  from  the  other  ship  went  up  into  the 
city! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  distance  was  that;  how  far  did  they  have  to 
go  to  get  into  the  city! 

Mr.  Je\vell.  Perhaps  half  a  mile. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  remain  in  the  city! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  American  troops  remained  on  shore  until 
I)eace  was  restored — order  was  restored! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  particular  information  as  to  whetlier 
either  faction  of  the  people  there  desired  your  presence! 

Mr.  Jewell.  ^N'o,  I  do  not  know  about  that  at  all.  I  think  the  call 
was  made  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Company,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
protection  of  the  property  in  transit—merchandise  in  transit.  I  believe 
we  have  certain  treaty  rights  down  there  in  regard  to  landing  men. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  Corean  incident.  What  was  the  occasion 
for  landing  there  ! 

Mr.  Jewell.  It  was  an  excitement  in  Seaul,  the  capitaL  Threats 
had  been  made  against  the  foreign  population,  and  I  think  they  were 
all  more  or  less  scared.  I  do  not  think  they  were  in  any  very  great 
danger.  But  the  American  minister  wrote  to  me  that  he  would  prob- 
ably call  upon  me  for  a  small  force  for  the  protection  of  the  legation, 
and  soon  after  I  received  the  letter  I  received  a  telegram  from  him 
asking  me  to  dispatch  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  in  command  of  the  ship  at  that  timet 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  did  you  send! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Twenty-live  or  30 — I  think  30  men. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  they  stay  ashore! 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  think  about  a  week;  until  quiet  was  restored. 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  was  not  a  political  revolution,  but  it  was  an 
opposition  of  the  natives  to  the  foreign  population  in  general! 

Mr.  Jewkll.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  really  landed  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  American  (citizens  there  and  the  legation! 

.Mr.  Jewell.  Yes.  There  were  other  men-of-war  there  at  the  time 
and  they  all  landed  tro(>i)s.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  a  French  man- 
of-war,  a  Russian  man-of-war,  and  a  Japanese  man-of-war.  I  think 
they  all  sent  men  up  there. 

The  ( 'nAiRMAN.  Was  there  any  other  occasion  when  you  have  landed 
troops! 
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Mr.  Jewell.  "So, 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  one  of  the  standing  orders  or  rales  of  the  Navy 
that  when  the  minister  resident  at  a  foreign  port,  or  consul  at  a  foreign 
port,  requests  the  naval  officer  to  land  ^oops  to  protect  the  peace  of 
the  consulate,  the  naval  officer  is  to  do  it  t 

Mr.  Jewell.  The  officer  in  command  of  a  vessel  has  to  decide  that 
when  it  comes  up. 

The  Chaibman.  Upon  the  facts  in  every  emergency  t 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbye.  He  can  not  relieve  himself  for  responsibility  except 
by  tiie  orders  of  a  superior  officer  t 

Mr.  Jewell.  In  no  other  way.  He  is  responsible  for  any  such  land- 
ing or  landmgs  he  may  make.  In  my  own  case  I  had  asked  the  admiral 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  lauding  of  men  in  Gorea.  I  had  asked  him 
to  give  me  instructions,  but  he  said  I  would  have  to  depend  upon  my 
own  judgment  in  case  of  necessity,  in  case  the  request  was  made. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  a  naval  officer  in  command  at  any  foreign 
port  is  thrown  upon  his  individual  judgment  as  to  the  necessity  or 
I)ropriety  of  landing  forces  f 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  he  bound  to  receive  from  the  consuls  or  ministers 
of  the  United  States  their  orders  or  requests  or  direction  as  being  mil- 
itary orders! 

Mr.  Jewell.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  Their  orders  address  themselves  to  the  naval  offi- 
cer's discretion! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes,  exactly.    They  come  In  the  form  of  a  request. 

The  Chaibman.  And  they  do  not  relieve  the  naval  officer  from 
responsibility  as  a  naval  officer. 

Mr.  Jewell.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chaibman.  Whereas  if  the  orders  come  from  a  superior  author- 
ity the  naval  officer  is  bound  to  obey,  and  he  is  relieved  from  any 
responsibility  in  obeying! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  cruised  much  in  the  Pacific  Ocean!    . 

Mr.  Jewell.  No;  except  that  I  have  been  three  years  on  that  China 
station;  not  otherwise.  I  was  two  years  and  a  hahf  in  the  Tuscaroraj 
and  I  was  in  the  Pacific  then. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  Tuscarora  a  steamship! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  been  on  steamships  during  all  your 
cruises  out  there! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  What  are  the  nearest  points  where  a  coal  supply 
can  be  obtained!  I  do  not  mean  the  place  where  supplies  have  been 
accumulated,  but  where  the  countries  produce  the  coal! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Nearest  to  Honolulu! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  They  have  an  inferior  kind  of 
coal  in  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  at  Vancouvers  Island.  I  think 
that  is  the  nearest  point. 

The  Chairman.  Is  tbat  what  is  called  the  Seattle  coal! 

Mr.  Jewell.  It  may  be  Seattle  coal. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  same  thing;  but  it  is  not  a 
good  quality  of  coal. 
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The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  nearest  point  to  Honolulu  where  ooal 
can  be  obtained  t 

Mr.  J  EWELL.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  nearest  point t 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  do  not  know  of  any  nataral  coal  bed  nearer  than  in 
Jai)an.    I  do  not  know  any  nearer  place  where  they  produce  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  used  that  Japan  coal! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Oh,  yes;  used  it  invariably  out  thereon  the  stationu 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  good  coalt 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yery  good  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  abundantt 

Mr.  Jewell.  Quite  so;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  take  it  on  board  shipl 

Mr.  Jewell.  Anywhere;  but  ISTagasaki  was  the  port  nearest  the 
coal  mines. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  get  it  in  sufficient  quantities  at  any  point 
to  answer  your  purpose! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  next  nearest! 

Mr.  Jewell.  There  are  coal  mines  on  the  Siberian  (Kamchatkan) 
coast,  or  it  may  be  in  the  northern  island  of  the  Japan  group.  There 
was  a  coal  that  I  tried  out  there;  I  think  an  inferior  coal,  and  not  a 
very  large  supply.  Of  course,  there  are  also  Welsh  coals,  and  others  to 
be  found  in  Hongkong. 

The  Chairman.  In  Souch  America  are  there  any  coal  mines,  the 
product  of  which  is  good  for  steam  navigation? 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  do  not  recall  any  at  this  time,  until  you  get  down  in 
the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

The  CHA.IRMAN.  How  is  that  coalt 

Mr.  Jewell.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  Nanaimo  (Vancouver  Island)  coaL 

Tlie  Chairman.    Is  it  an  inferior  coalt 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Hard  to  get  outt 

Mr.  Jewell.  Not  too  hard  to  get  out;  but  it  is  not  entirely  carbon- 
ized.    It  is  a  lignite.    It  is  very  light,  bulky,  and  burns  up  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  coals  in  South  America 
north  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ! 

Mr.  Jewell.  No;  I  do  not  remember  any  coal  mines. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  coal  in  Australiat 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  coal  a  ship  at  Sidney,  Australiaf 

Mr.  Jewell.  No. 

Senator  Frye.  They  have  coal  mines  there t 

Mr.  Jewell.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes.  Suppose  a  fleet  of  war  ships  of  a  modern 
pattern,  first-class  war  ships,  were  to  sail  from  any  European  port^ 
either  through  the  Mediterranean  or  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
or  around  Cape  Horn,  tor  the  purpose  of  attacking  San  Franciaco^I 
will  put  that  as  the  objective  point — would  they  be  able  to  bring  firom 
any  European  port  coal  enough  to  sustain  them  in  their  voyage  to  San 
Friincisco  and  during  a  series  of  naval  operations,  which  would  include 
a  siege,  say  often  days,  without  the  iissistance  of  tenderst 

Mr.  Jewell.  No;  i  think  not. 

Tlu»  Cuairxan.  They  could  not  carry  in  their  bunkers  coal  enongh 
to  include  a  naval  operation  of  that  nuicli  voyage  and  that  much  neat 

Mr.  Jewell.  Xo.    There  is  a  certain  coal  endurance  which  is  assigned 
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to  these  ships,  certain  number  of  miles,  which  is  called  :he  steaming 
radias  of  the  vessel.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  that  is  exaggerated;  at  all 
events,  a  vessel  would  arrive  on  the  ground  empty.  She  would  not 
have  any  coal  left.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  for  any  ves- 
sel to  arrive  at  San  Francisco,  under  the  circumstances  which  you 
have  mentioned,  without  coaling  in  the  meantime. 

The  Chairman.  Then  any  foreign  power  that  undertook  to  attack 
our  Western  coast  and  had  possession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  with  a 
full  supply  of  naval  stores,  wood,  and  coal  at  that  point,  would  they 
have  very  much  greater  advantages  than  they  would  have  in  the 
absence  of  their  occupation  of  that  port! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  reverse  the  matter.  Suppose  the  United 
States  were  in  possession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  had  the  supplies 
that  would  naturally  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  that,  would  not 
that  greatly  increase  the  power  of  the  naval  defense  of  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  should  say,  decidedly,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  take  it  that  you  would  regard  the  possession 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  occupation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or 
some  place  there,  as  being  of  great  strategic  advantage  as  against  any 
foreign  country,  either  Asiatic  or  European,  upon  our  coast! 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  think  it  would;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  commercial  sense  what  would  be  the  advantage 
of  the  possession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  by  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Jewell.  It  is  immediately  in  the  track  of  vessels  bound  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  and  all  the  Southern 
Pacific  islands;  and  it  is  not  far  from  the  direct  track  between  San 
Francisco  and  Japan  and  China.  In  fact,  the  sailing  route  from  San 
Francisco  to  Japan  and  China  would  be  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  What  advantage  would  that  be  to  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  the  United  States  as  a  Government,  to  have 
these  resting  places  there  in  the  center  of  the  Pacific  Ocean! 

Mr.  Je\\t:ll.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  every  steamship  as  a 
coaling  point,  and  to  other  vessels  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  of  various 
kinds,  provisions,  etc. 

Th«  Chairman.  Is  that  very  necessary  or  desirable  in  passing  so 
vast  an  expanse  of  water  as  the  Pacific  Ocean! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Very  desirable,  but,  of  course,  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary— ships  can  carry  them  across.  If  it  can  be  done,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  supply  should  be  obtained  frequently. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  in  possession  of  some 
great  commercial  nation,  like  the  United  States,  capable  of  caring  for 
them  and  securing  neutrality  and  all  the  requirements  of  maritime  law, 
navigation,  etc.,  would  such  an  occupation  by  the  United  States  as  I 
have  indicated  be  of  advantage  to  the  commerce  of  the  world! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Of  course,  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  a  stable  gov- 
ernment in  such  an  important  point  in  tlie  trade  route  as  the  Saiul- 
wich  Islands,  and  in  tliat  sense  it  would  be,  of  course,  an  advantage 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  It  wcmld  be  to  the  advantajje  of  the  commerce  of 
the  world  that  any  stable  and  great  power  slumld  have  the  occupation 
of  those  islands,  rather  than  a  weak  and  uncertain  power. 

Mr.  JE\vnELL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Such  as  would  be  furnished  by  the  native  popula- 
tion of  Hawaii! 
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Mr.  Je^vell.  Yea;  I  should  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  would  consider  that  the  coinmercial 
affairs  of  the  world  would  be  benefited  by  having  in  Hawaii  a  strong 
and  just  government! 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  should  say  so;  yes,  beyond  question. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  give  confidence  to  capital  to  embark  in 
trade,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  increase  the  exports  and  imi>orts  of  the  differ- 
ent couiitriosf 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  any  place  in  any  of  the  seas  of  the 
world  where  greater  advantage  can  be  bestowed  ui>on  the  commerce  of 
the  world  than  could  be  obtained  by  the  possession  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  by  a  great  maritime  power,  one  that  had  the  resources  to  pre- 
serve order  and  facilitate  commerce  f 

Mr.  Jewell.  No;  I  do  not  know  any  more  important  point;  no 
place  that  occurs  to  me  at  this  particular  moment 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  in  a  military  sense  the  posses- 
sion of  Gibralter  would  be  any  more  controlling  or  any  more  impor- 
tant to  British  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  than  the  possession  of 
Hawaii  would  be  to  American  interests  in  the  Pacific  Oceant 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  consider  that  Gibralter  is  an  extremely  important 
point  for  the  English  to  hold,  because  it  is  one  of  a  chain  of  forts 
w^hieh  they  hold  and  which  connects  the  Suez  Canal  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  of  greater  importance  to  England  to 
retain  ))ossession  of  Oibralter  than  that  the  United  States  should  have 
possession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Because  Oibralter  is  one  of  a  chain  of  fortifications 
held  by  England! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes;  fortified  posts. 

The  Chairman.  Which  protect  England's  access  to  and  outlet  firom 
the  Suez  Canal t 

^Ir.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  there  were  a  canal  under  American 
protection  through  Nicaraugua  of  equal  capacity  with,  or  greater  capa- 
city than,  the  Suez  Canal,  as  a  fortified  port  or  place  in  a  chain  con- 
necting Hawaii  in  the  center  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  our  possessions 
in  the  United  States,  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  and  the  vari- 
ous bays  and  harbors  that  we  have  here  and  the  foitifications  at  Key 
West,  would  you  then  consider  that  Gibralter  is  more  important  to  the 
Britlsli  people  than  the  possession  of  Hawaii  would  be  to  the  American 
peoi)le? 

Mr.  Jewell.  It  is  hard  to  make  a  comparison  of  that  kind;  bat  if 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  should  be  put  through  I  consider  that  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Sandwich  Islands  by  the  United  States  would  be  absolutely 
essential. 

Tlie  ( 'HAiRMAN.  And  for  the  reasons  that  we  have  been  just  advert- 
in<r  to? 

.M  r.  Jewell.  Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  absolutely  essential  that  the 
United  States  should  take  possession  of  those  islands  if  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  is  to  be  built. 

Tin*  Chairman.  You  consider  that  the  two  propositions,  the  building 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  o(*(;upation  of  Ilawaii,  either  by  including 
it  in  cHir  territory  or  g»  tting  advantages  there  to  enable  us  to  have  a 
naval  st^ition  at  that  place,  would  be  of  the  greatest  importanoef 
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Mr.  Jewell.  Oh,  yes.  I  say  it  would  be  absolutely  essential  to 
retain  that  control  of  the  canal  which  we  are  bound  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  to  Honolulu  more  than  oncet 

Mr.  Jewell.  No;  only  once. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  examination  of  Pearl  Harbor? 

Mr.  Jewell.  No;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  1  will  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  Bay  of  Honolulu,  and 
get  you,  first,  to  describe  its  area  and  in  what  way  it  is  protected  from 
the  inflow  of  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  Jewell.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
area  from  memory,  because  I  do  not  recollect.  I  only  know  that  the 
harbor  is  inclosed  within  a  coral  reef,  with  the  exception  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  of  Honolulu.  It  is  entirely  closed  by  the  coral 
reef. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  compare  in  area,  according  to  your 
present  recollection,  with  the  harbor  at  Boston! 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  should  say  it  is  more  contracted  than  the  harbor  of 
Boston. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  more  contracted  than  the  harbor  of  New  York! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  consider  New  York  Harbor,  up  East  Eiver  and 
North  Eiver,  out  to  sea! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes.  My  impression  is  that  Honolulu  is  not  an  ex- 
tensive harbor;  perhaps  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  a  few  hundred 
yards  wide.    It  has  been  twenty  years  since  I  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  land  side  it  is  surrounded,  I  believe,  by 
elevations  of  land! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Considerable  elevations! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Quite  high  mountains  along  about  the  interior  of  the 
island. 

The  Chairman.  Down  about  the  coast! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Within  a  short  distance  of  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  Where  heavy  guns  could  be  mounted  to  protect  the 
harbor! 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes:  Honolulu  could  be  very  easily  fortified. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  best  class  of  guns  that  we  now  have  and 
mount  theni  upon  the  best  elevations,  how  far  out  would  you  say  would 
be  the  radius  of  the  defense  that  those  guns  would  afford! 

Mr.  Jewell.  You  know  the  range  of  modem  guns  is  very  much 
greater  than  that  at  which  any  action  would  probably  be  fought.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  batteries  could  be  arranged  to  keep  any  foreign 
fleet  from  approaching  Honolulu  within  5  miles.  But  I  have  no 
doubt  if  guns  were  numerous  enough  they  could  keep  them  away  still 
further. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  really  a  sufficient  protection  against 
the  attack  of  a  foreign  fleet  f 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  ticet  might  destroy  the  town,  but  could  not  take 
possession  lying  out  there! 

Mr.  Jkwell.  They  could  not  take  possession;  I  am  not  entirely  cer- 
tain that  they  could  destroy  the  town,  except  by  chance  shots. 

The  Chairman.  Such  fortifications  as  occur  to  you  as  being  possible 
on  those  elevations  around  Honolulu  Bay  and  around  the  city  of  Hon- 
olulu would  be  sufficient  to  assist  in  protecting  a  fieet  that  might  be  in 
tlie  harbor  1 
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Mr.  Jewell.  Oh,  yes;  a  fleet  could  be  protected  in  the  harbor. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  land  barrier  between  the  city  of  Houo- 
hilu  and  the  sea,  the  ocean! 

Mr.  Jewell.  No,  nothing  except  this  coral  reef,  which  is  uncovered 
at  low  water. 

The  Chairman.  Barely  covered? 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes.  You  could  walk  over  it  some  distance  at  low 
water. 

The  Chairman.  Water  batteries  could  be  established  on  those  coral 
reefs  for  the  protection  of  the  harbor? 

Mr.  Jewell.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  should  mistrust 
those  coral  reefs  as  a  foundation,  but  they  might  be  sufficiently  strong. 

The  Chairman.  If  sufficiently  good  as  a  foundation,  they  are  suf- 
ficiently high  out  of  the  water  to  form  good  water  batteries? 

Mr.  Jewell.  Yes. 

The  C^HAiRMAN.  There  is  nothing  to  impede  the  fighting  ship  inside 
the  harbor  or  those  steamships  outside  the  harbor  that  you  would  ma- 
neuver with  ? 

Mr.  Jewell.  Nothing,  except  the  contracted  space  within  the  har- 
bor. There  would  be  no  space  within  the  harbor  for  maneuvering  ves- 
sels. Hut  vessels  could  lie  in  the  harbor,  and  by  means  of  lines  could 
be  fought  in  almost  any  direction. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  a  vessel  l^ing  in  Honolnlu  harbor  would  not 
be  absolutely  without  i)ower  against  ships  outside t 

Mr.  Jewell.  No;  it  is  entirely  open. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  entirely  opent 

Mr.  Jewell.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Frye.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  convenience  of  the  committee, 
I  desire  to  put  in  the  record  certain  naval  regulations,  and  certain 
orders  which  I  find  scattered  through  these  Executive  documents  in  a 
very  hopeless  confusion;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  .anything  in  there.  I  give  in  first  an  extract  from  every  naval 
otticer's  commission  which  has  been  signed  by  the  President.  It  is  in 
these  words: 

''And  he  is  to  observe  and  follow  such  orders  and  directions,  from 
time  to  time,  as  he  shall  receive  from  me,  or  the  future  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  his  superior  officer  set  over  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  discii)line  of  the  Xavy,^ 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  rules,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  hold  of  the 
book.  These  are  the  rules  and  regulations  of  1893.  I  read  from  the 
title  page: 

''The  orders,  regulations,  and  instructions  issued  by  the  SecretJiry 
of  the  Navy,  prior  to  July  14, 186li,  as  he  may  since  have  adopted,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  shall  be  recognized  as  the  regulations 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  alterations  adopted  in  the  same  manner.  Sec- 
tion 1547,  Revised  Statutes." 

On  the  ox)posite  page  is  the  following: 

"Navy  DEPARTUfFNT, 
"  Washington,  I).  C,  February  25,  1893. 

"  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  1547  of  the  Beviaed 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  the  following  regulations  are  established, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  for  the  government  of  all  x>ersons 
attached  to  the  naval  service.  All  regulations,  orders,  and  circolars 
inconsistent  therewith  are  hereby  revoked. 

"B.  F.  Tract, 
"  Secretary  of  the  NavyJ^ 
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On  page  9  is  the  following: 

"Article  18. 

"  1.  Officers  of  the  line  only  can  exercise  military  command 

"2.  Only  officers  on  duty  pay  can  exercise,  or  are  subject  to  com- 
mand, except  as  provided  for  in  article  211. 

"3.  On  all  occasions  where  two  or  more  ships'  exi)editions  or  detach- 
ments of  officers  or  men  meet,  the  command  of  the  whole  devolves 
upon  the  senior  line  officer. 

"4.  At  all  times  and  places  not  sx>ecifically  provided  for  in  these 
Eegulations,  where  the  exercise  of  military  authority  for  the  purpose 
of  cooperation  or  otherwise  is  necessary,  of  which  the  responsible  offi- 
cer must  be  the  judge,  the  senior  line  officer  on  the  spot  shall  assume 
command  and  direct  the  movements  and  efforts  of  all  x>^rsons  in  the 
Kavy  present. 

"5.  The  senior  line  officer  shall  be  held  accountable  for  the  exercise 
of  his  authority,  and  must  not  divert  any  officer  from  a  duty  confided 
to  him  by  a  common  superior,  or  deprive  him  of  his  command  or  duty 
without  good  and  sufficient  reason." 

On  page  13  I  read  article  31 : 

"  Officers  of  the  Navy  shall  perform  such  duty  as  may  be  assigned 
to  them  by  the  Navy  Department." 

On  page  15,  article  48 : 

"  Officers  can  not  assume  command  of  Army  forces  on  shore,  nor  can 
any  officer  of  the  Army  assume  command  of  any  ship  of  the  Navy  or 
of  its  officers  or  men  unless  by  special  authority  for  a  particular  serv- 
ice; but  when  officers  are  on  duty  with  the  Army  they  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  precedence  of  the  rank  in  the  Army  to  which  their  own  corre- 
sponds, except  command  as  aforesaid,  and  this  precedence  will  regulate 
their  right  to  quarters." 

On  page  20,  section  5  of  Article  54  is  as  follows: 

"  The  officer  in  command  of  a  ship  of  war  is  not  authorized  to  dele- 
gate his  power,  except  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  details  of  the  gen- 
eral duties  to  be  performed  by  his  authority.  The  command  is  his,  and 
he  can  neither  delegate  the  duties  of  it  to  another,  nor  avoid  its  bur- 
dens, nor  escape  its  responsibilities;  and  his  'aid  or  executive,'  in  the 
exercise  of  the  power  given  to  him  for  '  executing  the  orders  of  the 
commanding  officer,'  must  keep  himself  constantly  informed  of  the 
commander's  opinions  and  wishes  thereon ;  and  whenever  and  as  soon 
as  he  may  be  informed  or  is  in  doubt  as  to  such  opinion  or  wishes,  he 
must  remedy  such  defect  by  prompt  and  personal  application,  to  the 
end  that  the  authority  of  the  captain  may  be  used  only  to  carry  out  his 
own  views;  and  that  he  may  not  be,  by  its  unwarranted  exercise,  in 
any  measure  relieved  from  his  official  responsibilities,  which  can  neither 
be  assumed  by  nor  fall  u[)on  any  other  officer." 

Page  66,  Article  280,  is  in  these  words: 

"  1.  He  shall  preserve,  so  far  as  possible,  the  most  cordial  relations 
with  the  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  foreign  countries  and  extend  to  them  the  honors,  salutes,  and  other 
official  courtesies  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  these  regulations. 

'<2.  He  shall  carefully  and  duly  consider  any  request  for  service  or 
other  communication  from  any  such  representative. 

"3.  Although  due  weight  should  be  given  to  the  opinions  and  advice 
of  such  representatives,  a  commanding  officer  is  solely  and  entirely 
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responsible  to  his  own  immediate  superior  for  all  official  acts  in  the 
administration  of  his  command." 

On  page  67,  article  284: 

''On  occasions  where  injury  to  the  United  States  or  to  citizens  thereof 
is  committed  or  threatened,  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  or  treaty  rights,  he  shall  consult  w^ith  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative or  consul  of  the  United  States,  and  take  such  steps  as  the 
gravity  of  the  case  demands,  reporting  immediately  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  all  the  facts.  The  responsibility  for  any  action  taken  by  a 
naval  force,  however,  rests  wholly  upon  the  commanding  officer  thereof 

On  same  page,  article  285: 

''  The  use  of  force  against  a  foreign  and  friendly  state,  or  against  any 
one  within  the  territories  thereof,  is  illegal.  The  right  of  self-preserva- 
tion, however,  is  a  right  which  belongs  to  states  as  well  as  to  individ- 
uals, and  in  the  case  of  states  it  includes  the  protection  of  the  state, 
its  honor,  and  its  possessions,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens 
against  arbitrary  violence,  actual  or  impending,  whereby  the  state  or 
its  citizens  may  suffer  irreparable  injury.  The  conditions  calling  for 
the  application  of  the  right  of  self-preservation  can  not  be  defined  before- 
hand, but  must  be  left  to  the  sound  judgment  of  responsible  officers, 
who  are  to  perform  their  duties  in  this  respect  with  all  possible  care 
and  forbearance.  In  no  case  shall  force  be  exercised  in  time  of  peace 
otherwise  than  as  an  application  of  the  right  of  self-preservation  as 
above  defined.  It  can  never  be  exercised  with  a  view  to  inflicting 
punishment  for  acts  already  committed.  It  must  be  used  only  as  a 
last  resort,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  which  is  absolut<dy  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  end  required.'' 

Now,  1  wish  to  give  in  the  Consular  Eegnlations  of  1888: 

'^  Consular  regulations  j>rescribed  for  the  use  of  the  consular  service 
of  the  United  States." 

Page  following  title  page: 

"Executive  Mansion, 

«  Washington,  D.  C,  February  5, 1888. 

"  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law,  the  following  revised 
rcirulations  and  instructions  •  •  •  are  hereby  prescribed  for  the 
information  and  government  of  the  consular  of^cers  of  the  United 
States. 

"  Groveb  Cleveland.'' 

"Department  of  State, 
"  Washingtany  Februury  5, 1888. 

"I  transmit  herewith  for  your  information  and  government  the 
accompanying  revised  regulations  and  instructions  which  have  been 
prescribed  by  the  President.  They  are  intended  to  supersede  those 
which  have  been  heretofore  issued  by  this  Department,  and  ai'e  to  be 
carefully  observed  in  all  resi)ects. 

"  1  am,  sir,  your  obeilient  servant, 

"T.  F.  Batabb. 
"To  the  several  consular  oflicers  of  the  United  States." 

"  Article  7,  clause  OG,  i)age  33.  They  are  also  reminded  that  the  Navy 
is  an  independent  branch  of  the  service,  not  subject  to  the  orders  of 
this  I)e])artment,  and  that  its  officers  have  fixed  duties  prescribed  for 
them;  they  will  tluTelore  be  careful  to  ask  for  the  presence  of  a  naval , 
force  at  their  port  only  when  public  exigency'  absolutely  requires  it^ 
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and  will  then  give  the  officers  in  command  in  fall  the  reasons  for  the 
request,  and  leave  with  them  the  responsibility  for  action." 

Now,  I  wish  to  give  in  an  instruction  from  Secretary  Gresham  to  Mr. 
Blount^  taken  from'  Executive  Document  48,  page  2: 

"Department  of  State, 
"  Washington,  March  11, 1893. 

"To  enable  you  to  fulfill  this  charge  your  authority  in  all  matters 
touching  the  relations  to  this  Government  to  the  existing  or  other  gov- 
ernment of  the  islands  and  the  protection  of  our  citizens  therein  is 
Xiaramount  and  in  you  alone,  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  commander 
of  the  naval  forces  is  vested  full  discretion  and  power  to  determine 
when  such  forces  should  be  landed  or  withdrawn." 

Then,  in  Executive  Document  Ko.  48,  page  455: 

"Maboh  11, 1893. 

^<SiB:  This  letter  will  be  handed  you  by  the  Hon.  James  H.  Blount, 
Special  Commissioner  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Gk)vemment  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  You  will  consult  freely  with 
Mr.  Blount  and  will  receive  any  instructions  you  may  receive  from  him 
regarding  the  course  to  be  pursued  at  said  islands  by  the  force  under 
your  command.  You  will  also  afford  Mr.  Blount  all  such  facilities  as 
he  may  desire  for  the  use  of  your  cipher  code  in  communicating  by  tele- 
graph with  this  Government. 
'*B;e8pectfully, 

"  Hilary  A.  Hebbebt, 

."  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
"Bear- Admiral  J.  S.  Skbbeett, 

"  Commander  in  Chief  U.  S.  Naval  Forces,  ete.^ 

Then,  Document  47,  page  6: 

"  Honolulu,  March  31^  1893. 

"  SiB:  You  are  directed  to  haul  down  the  United  States  ensign  from 
the  Government  building,  and  to  embark  the  troops  now  on  shore  to 
the  ship  to  which  they  belong.  This  will  be  executed  at  11  o'clock  on 
the  1st  day  of  April. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"James  H.  Blount, 
"  Special  Commissioner  of  the  United  States. 

"Bear- Admiral  J.  S.  Skebbett, 

'<  Commanding  Pacific  Squadron.^ 

Now,  on  page  487  of  Executive  Document  48: 

"United  States  Legation, 
^^  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  January  16,  1893. 

"SiB:  In  view  of  the  existing  critical  circumstances  in  Honolulu, 
indicating  an  inadequate  legal  force,  I  request  you  to  land  marines  and 
sailors  from  the  sliij)  under  your  command,  for  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  legation  and  the  United  States  consulate,  and  to  secure 
the  safety  of  American  life  and  property. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"John  L.  Sievens, 
"  Envoy  Extraordinary,  etc,,  of  the  United  States. 

"To  Capt  C.  C.  Wiltse.'' 
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Then,  page  487  of  Executive  Document  48: 

''  Sib  :  You  will  take  command  of  the  battalion  and  land  in  Honolnln 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  legation,  consulate;  and  the  lives  and 
property  of  American  citizens,  and  to  assist  in  preserving  public  order. 
Great  prudence  must  be  exercised  by  both  officers  and  men,  and  no 
aittiou  taken  that  is  not  fully  warranted  by  the  condition  of  affairs,  and 
by  the  conduct  of  those  who  may  be  inimical  to  the  treaty  rights  of 
American  citizens.  You  will  inform  me  at  the  earliest  practicable  mo- 
ment of  any  changes  in  the  situation. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"  G.  0.  WiLTSE, 

"  Captain  U.  S.  JVary,  cominanding  U.  S.  S.  Boston. 

<*  Lieut-Commander  W.  T.  vSwinburne, 

"  Executive  officer ^  U.  JS.  S,  Boston.^ 

• 
The  affidavits  I  have  are  as  follows: 


STATEMEKT  OF  A.  F.  JUDD,  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  SITPBEME  OOUBT 

OF  THE  HAWAIIAH  ISLANDS. 

A  short  sketch  of  my  life  and  antecedents  may,  perhaps,  give  more 
crcHlence  to  what  I  may  say.  I  was  born  in  Honolulu  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1838.  My  father,  Dr.  Qerrit  P.  Judd,  came  with  my  mother 
to  these  islands  in  1828.  My  father  was  physician  to  the  American  mis- 
sion that  had  been  established  here  eight  years  before  his  arrival  here. 
His  i)rofeRsion  necessarily  brought  him  into  close  and  confidential  rela- 
tions with  the  Regent,  Kaahumanu,  the  young  King,  Kamehameha  III, 
and  the  high  chiefs,  who  were  then  a  large  and  influential  class.  At  their 
earnest  request,  my  father  left  the  mission  in  1843  and  took  office  under 
Kamehameha  III,  first  as  interpreter  and  as  a  member  ot  the  treasury 
board,  and  later  as  minister,  which  office  he  held  till  1853.  We  lived 
for  three  years  on  the  palace  grounds,  and  for  many  years  I,  with  the 
rest  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  were  in  intimate  companionship  in 
school  and  out  of  it  with  the  young  chiefs. 

I  attended  the  first  royal  school  for  a  while  in  which  were  the  sons 
of  Kinaii,  who  became  Kamehamehas  IV  and  V,  their  sister,  Victoria 
Kamanialu,  who  was  Kuhina  Nui  under  her  brother,  Kamehama  IV.  At 
the  same  school  were  Queen  Emma,  Mrs.  Bernice  Bishop,  David  Kala- 
kaua,  his  brother,  James  Keliokalani,  and  Liliuokalani,  whose  name  at 
tluat  time  was  Lydia  Kamakaoha  Paki.  Several  of  these  went  later 
with  me  to  the  second  royal  scliool,  under  Dr.  Beckwith.  I  learned  to 
8])eak  Hawaiian,  and  have  lived  continuously  in  these  islands  to  the 
])n^sent  time,  with  the  exception  of  four  years  spent  in  the  United 
States  at  Yale  College,  where  1  graduated  in  1862,  and  at  Harvard,  where 
I  studied  law,  returning  to  these  islands  in  1864.  I  have  also  made 
several  visits  to  the  United  States  and  one  to  Europe. 

My  father's  record  in  doinjif  as  much  as  anyone  towards  the  creation 
of  the  llawaiian  Government  and  preserving  its  independence  against 
tli(^  etforts  of  Great  Britain  and  France  are  matters  of  public  history. 
From  my  association  with  the  Hawaiian  people,  my  frequent  visits  to 
all  parts  of  the  group,  1  consider  myself  well  airquainted  with  the 
Hawaiians,  and  admire  and  love  such  good  qualities  as  they  do  pos- 
sess. I  have  not  spared  myself  in  efforts  lo  enlighten  them,  having 
carried  on  for  years  temperance  and  religious  work  among  them.    I 
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was  secretary  to  the  constitational  convention  of  1864,  and  witnessed 
the  debates  of  that  body  which  led  to  Kamehameha  V  abrogating  the 
liberal  constitution  of  1852  and  promalgatiug  that  of  1864.  In  1868  I 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  without  visiting  the  district 
that  returned  me,  and  I  was  again  elected  in  1872,  this  time  from 
Honolulu.  Kamehameha  Y  having  died  after  the  Legislature  closed, 
at  a  special  session  1  voted  for  Lunalilo  in  1873  (January  7),  and  was 
appointed  his  attorney-general,  which  office  I  held  until  Lunalilo  died. 

The  election  of  a  King  again  coming  t6  the  Legislature  in  February, 
1874, 1  voted  for  Kalakaua  as  the  best  available  candidate.  He  was 
unpopular  with  the  natives,  and  if  the  members  of  Lunalilo^s  cabinet, 
Messrs.  C.  E.  Bishop,  E.  O.  Ilall,  E.  Sterling,  and  myself,  had  thrown 
our  influence,  with  other  prominent  whites,  in  favor  of  Queen  Emma, 
who  was  the  people's  favorite,  she  would  have  been  chosen  in  spite  of 
Kalakaua's  efforts  and  bribery.  But  we  felt  that  the  influences  sur- 
rounding Queen  Emma  were  such  that  English  sentiment  and  ideas 
would  control.  We  were  threatened  with  a  state  church,  and  feared 
that  all  the  court  atmosphere  would  be  adverse  to  the  cultivation  of 
closer  commercial  and  political  relations  with  the  United  States,  which, 
owing  to  our  geographical  position  and  growing  commerce  and  the 
character  of  our  white  population,  were  essential  to  our  progress  and 
prosperity.  Kalakaua  was  elected,  and  a  riot  occurred,  in  which  the 
court-house  where  the  election  was  held  was  sacked,  native  members 
of  the  Legislature  were  attacked  and  beaten,  and  the  town  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  mob. 

Owing  to  the  timely  assistance  of  troops  from  the  two  United  States 
ships  then  in  port  and  also  from  the  British  vessel  the  riot  was  quelled. 
Kalakaua  took  the  oath  of  office,  stating  at  the  time  (which  I  interpreted) 
that  he  had  intended  to  promulgate  a  new  constitution,  but  the  riot  had 
prevented  it.  The  Government  went  on.  1  was  appointed  second 
associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  February  18,  1874,  promoted 
to  first  associate  1, 1877,  and  on  the  return  of  Kalakaua  from 

his  tour  of  the  world  was  by  him  appointed  chief  justice  November  5, 
1881,  which  office  I  now  hold.  Having  my  chambers  in  the  Govern- 
ment building  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  political  changes  that 
have  taken  place  during  the  past  twenty  years,  have  known  all  the 
twenty-six  cabinets  during  Kalakau's  reign,  andhave  been  kept  informed 
of  all  important  matters  of  state. 

Our  law  reports  and  our  published  opinions  will  show  nothing  that 
would  indicate  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  court  any  aversion  to  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  for  these  islands.  We  maintained  the 
personal  veto  of  the  sovereign  as  a  constitutional  right  against  much 
public  pressure  and  under  like  circumstances  of  pressure  declared  in 
favor  of  the  Queen  Liliuokalani's  right  to  appoint  her  own  cabinet  on 
her  accession.  It  was  my  wish  and  hope  that  the  autonomy  of  this 
archipelago  should  be  preserved  for  many  years  to  come.  That  we 
would  lose  it  eventuaUy  was  a  belief  shared  by  all — English,  Americans 
and  Hawaiians — owing  to  the  fading  of  the  native  race  and  the  want  of 
material  to  make  kings  and  queens  of. 

The  justices  of  the  Sui)reme  Court  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
league  which  resulted  in  obtaining  from  Kalakaua  the  constitution  o 
1887.  Just  before  its  promulgation  Justice  Preston  and  myself  were 
invited  to  assist  in  its  revision,  which  we  consented  to  do  under  a  writ- 
ten protest  that  we  did  not  approve  of  the  method  of  its  promulgation 
as  being  unconstitutional.  I  think  that  both  the  coup  iVctat  of  Kame- 
hameha V  and  the  revolution  of  1887,  though  both  were  accomplished 
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without  bloodshed,  lessened  the  resi)ect  of  the  Hawaiian  for  the  con- 
stitution and  encouraged  the  attempt  of  Eobt.  Wilcox,  in  June,  1839^ 
to  rebelliou  and  the  i)romu]gatiou  of  a  constitution  that  would  restore 
the  lost  prerogatives  of  the  King. 

I  tried  Wilcox  for  consjiiracy  to  commit  treaison  and  had  to  discharge 
one  Hawaiian  jury  for  violent  conduct  while  in  the  jury  box.  The 
second  jury  acquitted  him  in  spite  of  his  own  testimony  admitting  all 
the  acts  which  constituted  conspiracy.  The  testimony  of  that  trial 
showed  tluit  Kalakaua  was  a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  and  only  because 
he  was  afraid  that  it  would  not  be  successful  he  failed  to  go  to  the 
palace  and  promulgate  the  constitution.  The  native  soldiers  were  in 
sympathy  with  Wilcox's  plaus^  as  also  many  of  the  native  police,  and 
Wikox  also  relied  upon  V.  V.  Ashford's  promise  that  the  Honolulu 
rilies  which  he  commaiide<l  would  not  help  against  him. 

Mr.  Ashford  was  very  lukewarm  in  his  efforts  to  dispossess  the  rebels 
of  tiie  Palace  grounds  and  the  Government  building.  I  was  a  i)er8<>ual 
hearer  of  the  jdtercations  between  him  and  his  brother,  0.  W.  Ashford^ 
who  was  then  Attorney-General.  The  Attorney  General  would  urge 
one  plan  and  another,  always  to  be  rebuked  by  Col.  Ashford  with  the 
statement  that  it  could  not  be  done,  or  that  he,  the  Attorney-General, 
knew  nothing  of  such  matters.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  the  volunteer 
citizens  soldiery  who  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Cabinet  that  the  re- 
bellion was  put  down  by  force  in  which  seven  Hawaiians  were  killed 
and  others  wounded.  Liliuokalani  disavowed  to  me  her  knowledge  or 
connivance  with  Wilcox's  plans,  but  the  fact  that  the  armed  party 
under  Wilcox  assembled  at  her  own  house  in  the  suburbs  and  started 
from  there  to  the  Palace,  gives  credence  to  the  belief  that  she  knew  of  it. 

At  Minister  Merrill's  request  marines  from  the  U.  S.  8.  Adams  were 
lauded  and  stayed  all  the  afternoon  and  night  at  the  legation,  which 
was  in  one  of  the  cottages  of  the  Hawaiian  Hotel,  and  close  to  CoK 
Ashford's  headquarters.  This  went  far  to  quiet  apprehension  of  mob 
violence  that  night.  The  U.  S.  S.  Boston  troops  were  accustomed  dur- 
ing their  stay  here  to  land  weekly  for  drill  and  parade.  We  have  for 
many  years  been  accustomed  to  this  spectacle  from  other  ships  of  the 
United  States  Navy  and  occasionally  from  ships  of  other  nationalities* 
As  I  have  said,  twice  before  the  16th  of  January,  1893,  when  the  Loft- 
ton  troops  landed,  have  we  seen  them  land  to  protect  American  life  and 
property.  I  knew  Capt.  Wiltse  intimately.  He  often  came  to  my 
house  and  often  assured  me  that  his  instructions  were  to  remain  pas- 
sive and  only  to  use  his  forces  lor  the  protection  of  American  life  and 
property. 

1  do  not  deny  that  both  ^linister  Stevens  and  Capt.  Wiltse  were  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  disgraceful  plans  of  those  in  the  Legislature  and 
out  of  it  who  would  force  a  national  lottery  upon  us  that  the  histoiy  of 
Louisiana  proved  to  us  would,  in  time,  have  captured  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  they  both  wished  for  i)urity  in  government  in  our 
community  and  for  what  all  good  Christian  Americans  would  desire 
for  this  country  and  for  their  own.  Such  gentlemen  could  not  from 
tlirir  nature  sympathize  with  what  was  corrupting  or  vile.  But  I  aflirm 
tliiit  not  in  all  my  intercourse  with  these  gentlemen  have  1  heard  any 
e\])ressions  ft'om  either  of  them  that  would  lea<l  me  to  hope  or  expect 
tliat  they  would  use  thelbrces  of  the  L^nited  States  in  any  violent  act 
a;4:jiinst  the  Queen's  forces  or  in  aid  of  any  insurgents.  The  constant 
pr<'sonce  of  shi])s  of  the  United  States  Navy  for  years  and  years  past 
has  jissured  us  that  they  would  protect  American  life  and  property, 
and  this  assurance  was  the  same  whether  the  troops  were  landed  or 
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kept  on  board.  Let  others  who  were  of  the  committee  of  safety  and 
leaders  of  the  movement  of  January  17  speak  for  themselves  of  their 
actions  Dot  known  to  me.  My  narrative  is  what  came  to  my  personal 
knowledge. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  Queen's  reign  she  was  very  friendly  with 
the  moral  and  Christian  portion  of  our  community,  attending  social 
and  religious  gatherings  of  the  ladies  in  theii*  various  societies  and 
contributing  to  their  benevolent  work.  I  felt  that  she  was  sincere  in 
her  intentions  to  rule  wisely  and  well  and  to  leave  government  to 
her  cabinet,  and  I  did  all  I  could  to  make  my  friends  trust  her.  On 
one  occasion,  owing  to  the  public  scandal  created  by  her  having 
around  her  in  the  palace  women  of  bad  repute,  and  both  men  and 
women  of  doubtful  reputation  invited  to  the  palace  balls,  I  had 
had  a  long  coTiversation  as  to  the  necessity  of  purifying  the  atmos- 
phere about  her.  She  expressed  sympathy  with  my  views.  But  I 
knew  from  others  that  she  was  dissatisfied  with  the  constitution  of 
1887^  that  she  thought  Kalakaua  had  yielded  too  tamely  to  the 
pressure  and  that  she  would  not. 

I  knew  from  the  native  newspapers  that  the  politicians  were  per- 
suading the  Hawaiians  that  the  property  qualifications  of  a  voter  for 
nobles  being  too  high  for  the  mass  of  them,  practically  deprived  them 
of  rights  which  they  thought  they  ought  to  have  and  gave  them  to  the 
white  man.  I  was  well  aware  that  when  the  common  native  has  his 
race  prejudices  excited  on  the  stump  and  in  his  newspapers  he  is  apt 
to  think  that  all  his  ills  and  all  his  poverty  are  owing  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  white  race  in  this  country.  But  Liliuokalani  had  been  educated 
in  Christian  schools,  had  had  advantages  of  association  with  the  best 
people  of  our  communities  and  with  the  cultured  of  all  nations  here  as 
visitors,  and  I  did  not  think  that  all  this  would  go  for  naught  when 
the  time,  as  she  thought,  had  come  for  her  to  assert  herself  as  Queen  of 
the  native  race  alone.  I  had  been  frequently  told  that  she  disliked  me 
and  my  influence,  but  I  have  never  received  any  personal  indication 
of  it. 

It  was  not  until  the  Legislature  was  well  along  that  her  friends,  I 
among  them,  began  to  fear  that  she  was  insincere.  It  could  not  be 
understood  why  she  kept  the  appropriation  bill  so  long  after  it  passed 
the  Legislature,  or  why  she  postponed  the  prorogation  of  the  Legisla- 
ture beyond  the  time  set  for  it  by  the  Legislature.  The  session  had 
been  long  and  fatiguing.  The  lottery  bill  had  been  the  subject  of  most 
intense  feeling  in  the  community  and  of  discussion  in  the  newspapers 
of  this  city,  and  its  adherents  were  shamed  out  of  its  advocacy.  It 
was  considered  a  dead  issue.  The  act  to  reorganize  the  judiciary 
department  was  approved  by  the  Queen  only  on  condition  that  the 
cabinet  propose  an  amendment  that  the  district  magistrates  should  be 
commissioned  by  the  sovereign  on  the  nomination  of  the  cabinet  in 
place  of  the  law  as  it  had  stood  for  many  years,  whereby  the  chief 
justice,  with  the  approval  of  the  other  justices,  should  commission  them 
on  the  nomination  of  the  cabinet.  The  cabinet  yielded  for  the  sake  of 
peace. 

This  was  to  my  mind  the  first  open  indication  that  she  was  desirous 
to  regain  the  power  that  Kalakaua  had  either  surrendered  or  which 
had  been  taken  from  him  by  statute.  The  appointment  of  26  magis- 
trates of  her  adherents  all  over  the  islands  would  give  her  great  power. 
The  next  step  she  took  was  to  refuse  to  commission  Mr.  Frear  as  cir- 
cuit judge  under  the  new  act.  Mr.  Frear  was  in  all  respects  the  best 
available  man  for  the  place.  I  took  the  liberty  of  advising  her  to 
S.  Doc.  L>3 1 ,  pt  (3 51 
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.appoint  him  and  n^ed  every  argiiineut  that  the  &ct8  jastifled.  She 
wanted  to  appoint  Mr.  Antone  Rosa.  I  told  her  of  facts  that  unfitted 
him  for  the  place,  but  they  lisid  no  effect,  and  it  was  not  until  her  ad- 
herents, among  them  Paul  Neumann,  told  her  that  if  she  had  promised 
her  cabinet  to  appoint  Mr.  Frear  that  she  must  do  so,  that  she  signed 
the  commission. 

The  paper-money  bill  having  been  defeated,  and  the  lottery  bill  being 
considered  dea<l,  and  a  ministry  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  men 
of  cluiracter,  wealth,  and  intelligence  of  this  country — G.  N.  Wilcox, 
M.  P.  liobinson,  P.  Ty.  Jones,  and  Cecil  Brown — having  been  appointed, 
the  ap]»ropriation  bill  having  been  signed  (usually  the  last  act  of  the 
Le^ishiture),  the  community  were  generally  relieved  and  confidence 
was  being  restored,  when  events  occurred  which  explained  the  Queen's 
delay  in  the  matter  of  the  appropriation  bill  and  the  postponing  of 
tlie  ])rorogation.  Six  among  the  best  members  of  the  Legislature  had 
left  toAvn,  some  for  the  other  islands  and  some  for  the  United  States, 
and  one  to  England.  The  justices  of  the  supreme  court  had  shortly 
before  this  in  a  reply  to  the  IjCgislature  expounded  the  constitution  to 
mean  that  to  oust  a  ministry  on  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  it  weuld 
require  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  Logis- 
lature,  exclusive  of  the  cabinet ;  that  is,  25  votes  were  essentiiJ. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1893,  Mr.  J.  E.  Bush,  then  an  adherent  of  the 
Queen,  though  in  the  early  part  of  the  session  he  was  violently  opposed 
to  lier,  introduced  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Wilcox- Jones 
cabinet.  It  failed  by  a  vote  of  19  to  22,  but  rumors  were  thick  that  it 
would  be  trie4  again.  Suddenly,  on  the  10th  of  January,  the  lottery 
bill  was  called  up  and  after  but  little  discussion  it  passed  its  second 
reading  by  a  vote  of  20  to  17.  Only  one  white  man  voted  for  it.  It 
wiis  bronglit  up  again  on  the  next  day  and  passed  its  third  reading  by 
a  vote  of  23  to  20.  This  was  considered  as  a  test  vote  adverse  to  the 
cabinet,  and  the  opposition  lacked  only  two  votes  to  oust  the  cabinet| 
twenty-live  being  the  requisite  number.  On  the  12th  of  January  the 
Queen  gave  a  lunch  to  the  opposition  members  at  noon.  The  members 
came  into  the  House  looking  serious  and  excited.  Two  natives  who 
ha<l  hitherto  voted  in  favor  of  the  cabinet  came  in  from  lunch  with 
yellow  ^Tcaths  on,  which  the  Queen  had  given  them.  I  found  out 
that  Hhe  had  begged  them  to  vote  the  ministry  out,  appealing  to  their 
loyalty  to  her  and  to  their  native  land. 

Mr.  G.  O.  Berger,  a  noble  (German),  had  promised  that  he  would  not 
go  to  the  Legislature  again,  but  at  noon  he  was  promised  that  his  father- 
in-liiw.  Judge  H.  A.  Widemann,  should  form  the  new  cabinet,  and  he 
went  to  the  House,  and,  with  W.  H.  OornweU  (who  did  not  vote  for  the 
lottery  bill  owing  to  his  mother's  persuasions,  who  came  to  the  Legisla- 
ture and  labored  with  him),  the  twenty-live  votes  were  secured.  The 
])romise  to  Mr.  Berger,  was  made  by  Mr.  Samuel  Parker,  who  went  off 
as  if  to  the  palace  from  Mr.  Berger's  office  and  returnea  as  if  he  had 
se(?iire(l  the  Queen's  consent.  The  resolution  of  "want  of  confldence" 
was  introduced  by  J.  N.  Kapahu,  member  from  Kau  Hawaii.  It  ex- 
l)r(\ss(Ml  no  reasons  and  was  ])ut  to  vote  and  carried  without  discussion. 

AVhen  the  lottery  bill  and  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence  were  passed 
the  lobbies  were  full  of  natives,  half- whites,  and  low  foreigners,  who  gave 
vent  to  their  feelings  of  joy  by  shouts,  hurrahs,  tossing  up  their  hats, 
shaking  hands,  and  all  rushed  out  all  Jubilant  as  the  House  a4Jonmed« 
The  feeling  all  over  town  was  intense  and  despair  was  seen  reflected 
on  many  faces,  but  as  yet  all  that  was  done  was  within  the  law.  Mr, 
Berger  and  others  tried  to  get  members  to  coalesce  and  repair  the  mis> 
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chief,  bat  it  was  too  late.  A  qnoinm  was  secured  on  Fridaj  p.  m.,  the 
13th  January,  and  the  new  cabinet  came  in  with  their  commissions, 
Parker,  Colburn,  Cornwell,  and  Peterson.  Mr.  Parker  had  that  morn- 
ing told  Mr.  Widemann  that  he  could  go  into  the  cabinet  with  himself 
(Parker),  Peterson,  and  Golbum.  Mr.  Widemann  told  me  that  he  could 
not  go  into  the  cabinet  with  such  a  man  as  Golbum,  and  declined,  and 
so  the  office  of  minister  of  finance  was  given  to  CornweU. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  cabinet  announced  that  the  Queen  had 
signed  the  lottery  and  opium  bills,  and  the  Queen  at  12  o'clock  prorogued 
the  Legislature.  I  think  the  Queen  approved  the  opium  bill  and  sup- 
pressed the  Chinese  registration  act  to  please  the  Chinese,  from  which 
class  she  expected  contributions  of  money,  and  she  approved  the  lot- 
tery bill  to  please  the  natives  and  to  get  favor  with  the  class  of  whites 
who  opposed  the  ^<  Missionaries,"  b^des  wishes  for  the  revenue  it 
would  yield.  Mr.  John  Phillips,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  lottery 
bill,  said  to  a  friend  of  mine,  when  every  one  was  debating  whether  the 
Queen  would  sign  it,  <^She  will  sign  it;  there  is  too  much  in  it  for  her." 
That  Saturday  morning  it  leaked  out  to  me  that  Bill  White,  the  mem- 
ber from  Lahaina,  had  said  that  after  the  prorogation  the  natives  were 
all  going  to  the  palace  and  the  Queen  would  proclaim  a  new  constitu- 
tion. 

I  went  down  town  and  mentioned  this  rumor  to  several  persons,  but 
only  a  few  believed  it.  While  near  Mr.  Hartwell's  law  office  I  saw  Mr. 
Colburn  (the  minister)  drive  up  and  go  into  Mr.  Hartwell's  office,  and 
thought  it  was  a  very  strange  proceeding,  as  he  seemed  excited  aud  in 
a  great  hurry.  Betmning  to  the  Government  building  I  met  Peterson, 
who  looked  very  much  agitated,  and  he  said  he  did  not  expect  to 
remain  in  office  over  a  day  or  so.  A  large  crowd  of  natives  was  collect- 
ing in  the  Government  building  premises  and  there  was  a  general  air 
of  expectation.  The  ceremony  of  prorogation  went  off  as  usual  and 
at  the  close  the  chamberlain  invited  us  over  to  the  palace.  This 
was  not  unusual.  I  urged  my  associate.  Justice  Dole,  to  go  to  the 
palace  with  Justice  Bickerton  and  myseli,  telling  him  my  fears  that 
the  Queen  was  going  to  proclaim  a  new  constituBon.  Jude  Dole  had 
another  engagement  and  declined  to  go.  I  then  noticed  from  my  bal- 
cony that  the  Hui  Kalaiaina,  a  political  association,  were  marching  out 
of  tiie  yard  to  the  palace.  They  were  all  dressed  in  evening  dress,  with 
tall  hats,  banners,  and  badges,  and  marched  two  and  two.  In  the  front 
rank  was  John  Akina  carrying  a  large,  flat  package  in  front  of  his 
breast,  suspended  by  ribbons  about  his  shoulders.  This  was  the  new 
constitution. 

When  I  reached  the  palace  the  Hui  Kalaiaina  were  already  in  the 
throne  room  in  regular  lines,  constitution  in  hand,  and  their  president, 
Alapai,  had  an  address  to  deliver  which  he  had  open  in  his  hand.  In 
their  rear  were  members  of  the  Legislature  and  the  corridors  were 
crowded  with  natives.  We,  i.  e.,  the  diplomatic  corps,  justices,  Governor 
Cleghorn,  and  the  young  princess.  President  Walker  and  staff  officers, 
were  stationed  in  our  usual  positions  for  a  state  ceremony.  But  the 
Queen  and  cabinet  did  not  come.  They  were  closeted  in  the  blue  room. 
We  waited  and  waited.  I  asked,  in  turn,  Cleghorn,  the  princess.  Presi- 
dent Walker,  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  sttiff  officers,  what  the  delay 
meant.  No  one  knew.  I  told  them  my  suspicions.  One  by  one  these 
persons  left  their  positions,  some  went  home,  some  went  to  the  dining 
room.     We  waited. 

Little  by  little  we  ascertained  that  the  Queen  was  urging  the  cabinet 
to  approve  the  new  constitution.    Wilson  told  me  in  great  emotion 
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that  he  had  been  fighting  the  battle  alone  all  the  morning  and  that  the 
Queen  was  determined  to  proclaim  a  new  constitution.  He  said  the 
constitution  was  her  oatu  compilation.  The  members  of  the  Hai  Kalai- 
aina  said  that  the  constitution  came  from  the  Queen  to  them.  Parker 
told  me  later  that  he  staid  by  the  Queen,  for  he  was  afraid  if  left  alone 
she  would  sign  the  constitution,  take  it  out  to  the  people,  proclaim  it 
from  tlie  palace  balcony,  and  say  that  her  cabinet  and  judges  would  not 
a])prove  of  it,  and  tell  the  people  to  look  out  for  them.  Every  one  knows 
how  quickly  Colburn  and  Peterson,  when  they  could  escape  from  the 
palace,  called  for  help  from  Thurston  and  others,  and  how  afraid  Oolbnrn 
was  to  go  back  to  the  palace.  I  sent  messages  to  her  twice  to  be  ex- 
cused from  further  attendance,  but  received  answers  to  wait  a  little. 

The  troops,  100  in  number,  with  ball  caitridges,  were  kept  all  day  in 
line  in  front  of  the  palace.  Finally,  at  about  4  p.  m.,  the  cabinet  came 
in.  Parker,  in  tears,  told  me  the  Queen  had  agreed  to  postpone  the 
promulgation.  Then  the  Queen  came  in  angry,  defiant,  and  yet  under 
perfect  control.  Her  speech  1  wrote  down  that  evening  and  it  was 
]>ublished.  I  asked  a  good  many  who  heard  it  if  my  account  was  oor- 
rect,  and  they  sjiid  it  was.  She  did  not  withdraw  the  constitution,  she 
merely  postpoTied  its  promulgation  on  account  of  the  obstacles  she  had 
met  with,  and  told  the  people  to  go  to  their  homes  and  wait  for  it. 
This  was  understood  by  the  natives  to  mean  that  the  ministry  had 
prevented  it,  for  as  soon  as  she  had  left  the  throne  room,  J.  K.  Kaana- 
mauo  (member  from  Hamakua)  turned  to  the  ]>eople  behind  him  (the 
room  was  full  of  natives)  and  said  in  a  loud,  excited  tone,  "What  shall 
we  do  to  these  men  who  thwart  our  desires  f  He  was  quieted  by 
myself  and  others,  and  I  then  left  the  palace.  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
Queen  formed  the  idea  of  having  a  new  constitution  which  would  make 
her  su])reme  long  before  she  became  Queen.  She  hesitated  before 
taking  the  oath  to  the  constitution  of  1887,  and  only  because  Cummins 
and  others,  including  Gov.  Dominis,  her  husband,  told  her  she  had 
better  swear  to  it  that  she  did. 

Tht.  new  constitution  restored  to  the  Queen  the  right  to  api)oint  the 
Nobles,  which  virtually  placed  the  whole  legislative  power  in  her  hands. 
The  justices  of  the  supreme  court  were  to  be  appointed  for  six  years, 
which  virtually  destroyed  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary.  The  minis- 
try were  to  hold  at  her  i)leasure,  which  would  make  an  autocrat  of  her. 
Tins  new  constitution  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  white  men  to 
live  here.  With  the  LegisLiture  bribed  as  we  know  the  last  one  was, 
and  changing  their  votes  at  the  will  of  the  Queen,  and  a  hostile  Queen 
and  a  subservient  cabinet,  there  was  no  safety  for  us  or  our  properly. 
This  justified  the  revolution. 

The  mass  meeting  held  on  Monday  afternoon,  the  16th,  showed  the 
leaders  of  the  revolution  that  they  would  be  supported.  This  made 
cowards  of  the  cabinet.  How  could  they  attempt  to  use  force  when 
they  knew  their  Queen  was  wrong!  They  were  aware  that  something 
serious  was  planned.  It  was  in  the  air.  Parker  knew  of  it  from  what 
he  said  to  me.  Being  unaware  that  Wilson's  force  was  insufficient  to 
take  and  hold  the  Government  buildings  it  seemed  strange  to  me  that 
he  did  not  take  ])ossession  during  Sunday  or  Monday.  It  is  very  easy 
to  say  that  the  BostoiCs  men  overthrew  the  Queen.  They  did  nothing 
more  than  has  been  done  often  before — to  land  with  the  intention  of 
l)rot(»cting  American  interests  if  imperiled.  The  Queen's  adherents 
had  neither  the  cluiracter  nor  the  ability  to  resist.  Men  are  not  eager 
to  risk  their  lives  in  a  bad  cause. 

I  resume  the  narration.    1  did  not  attend  the  mass  meeting^  bat  had 
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conversationB  all  day  with  many  persons  of  prominence,  and  some  of 
those  who  are  now  royalists  were  fierce  in  their  denunciations  of  the 
Queen.  We  all  felt  satisfied  that  in  some  way  the  Queen's  policy 
would  be  defeated,  but  just  in  what  way  I  could  not  tell.  The  people 
seemed  determined  and  were  satisfied  to  leave  their  cause  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee.  It  was  wise  not  to  divulge  openly  their  plan 
of  overturning  monarchy.  The  Queen's  proclamation  of  Monday  that 
she  would  not  attempt  a  new  constitution  again  and  was  impelled  to 
the  step  by  stress  from  her  native  subjects  had  no  effect.  This  last 
statement  was  untrue.  Even  Mr.  Widemann  told  me  that  it  was  a 
piece  of  foUy,  as  it  did  not  announce  the  resignation  of  the  cabinet  and 
indicate  a  new  one  in  whom  the  country  had  confidence. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  new  constitution  came  from  the  people.  It 
was  the  Queen's  own  idea  and  design,  and  her  adherents  had  spread 
her  sentiments  among  the  people.  It  was  admitted  to  me  that  she  had 
shown  this  constitution  to  her  ministers,  Parker,  Peterson,  and  Colbum, 
even  before  their  appointment,  and  that  they  had  promised  to  support 
her  in  it.  They  were  only  impelled  to  oppose  her  when  she  was  attempt- 
ing to  carry  out  the  scheme  by  fear  of  the  consequences.  Mr.  J.  O. 
Garter  told  Mr.  P.  C.  Jones  and  myself  on  Saturday  evening,  the  14th 
of  January,  that  both  Comwell  and  Colburn  were  in  fear  of  their  lives 
when  they  escax>ed  from  the  palace,  and  were  only  induced  to  return 
and  face  the  Queen  again  by  strong  persuasion  on  his  part 

On  Monday  evening  the  Boston  troops  landed.  Being  then  an  out- 
sider I  knew  nothingof  the  proceedingsof  the  committee  of  safety.  There 
were  many  rumors  afloat  as  to  what  they  would  do,  etc.  AU I  really  know 
is  that  the  troops  from  the  Boston  marched  up  King  street  past  the  palace 
and  Government  building  without  pausing  and  camped  in  Mr.  Atherton's 
premises,  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  Government  building;  and  it  was 
not  until  9  p.  m.  that  they  found  quarters  in  Arion  Hall.  This  hall  is  a 
low  wooden  building  in  the  rear  of  the  Opera  House  and  completely 
hidden  by  it,  and  commanded  neither  the  palace,  the  Government  build- 
ing, nor  the  barracks.  It  was  the  only  place  convenient  for  men  to 
sleep  in  that  was  available  then.  Its  location  was  not  to  my  mind  sig- 
nificant of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  troops  to  de- 
fend any  uprising  against  the  Queen's  Government. 

The  Boston's  men  did  not  move  from  their  quarters  all  day  Tuesday, 
the  17th,  nor  did  they  make  any  demonstrations  of  any  kind.  No  one 
outside  of  the  committee  of  safety  knew  definitely  what  the  plan  was. 
It  was  apparent,  however,  that  something  important  was  to  happen. 
Mr.  Parker  told  me  at  about  noon  on  that  Tuesday  that  at4  p.  m.  they, 
the  cabinet,  would  be  all  out.  The  people  were  gathering  in  knots  in 
the  business  part  of  the  town,  especially  on  Fort  street.  I  heard  a 
shot,  saw  the  smoke  of  the  pistol,  saw  a  wagon  dash  up  street  near  the 
comer  of  Fort  and  King  streets.  The  crowd  rushed  up  there  to  hear 
what  it  was,  and  soon  the  report  came  that  a  man  in  charge  of  an  ammu- 
nition wagon  had  shot  a  native  policeman  who  was  trying  to  stop  him. 
Soon  the  crowd  swelled  to  great  numbers.  Finding  the  excitement  too 
intense  for  me  to  remain  longer  in  suspense,  I  walked  with  Mr.  Paty  to 
the  Government  building  and  saw  a  small  number  of  persons  gathered 
about  the  front  door  and  listening  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Cooper  reading  a  proc- 
lamation. It  was  then  near  3  p.  m.,  and  the  reading  was  about  half 
eoncluded. 

As  I  passed  the  lane  between  the  opera  house  and  the  Government 
building  where  Arion  Hall  was,  I  did  not  look  at  nor  did  I  think  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  BosUynfs  troops,  though  I  knew  they  were  there.    There  were 
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none  in  sight.  As  the  proclaiuation  fiuished  I  passed  through  the 
crowd,  recognized  my  friends  as  in  the  movement,  saw  Gol.  Soper 
8tnx)])ing  a  towel  from  a  rifle,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  saw  a  mac 
armed  witli  a  rifle.  I  passed  apstairs  and  told  my  clerk  to  close  up  all 
the  rooms  and  went  down  again  to  find  arranged  in  a  line  from  the 
staircase  to  the  front  door  a  body  of  armed  men  in  ordinary  dothes, 
and  recruits  were  constantly  coming  in.  I  then  walked  back  to  the 
center  of  the  town,  which  was  full  of  people,  all  business  being  suspended 
and  many  of  the  shox)s  shut. 

Our  fear  was  that  the  marshal  would  attempt  to  arrest  Gtood,  who 
had  shot  tlie  policeman,  and  that  this  would  precipitate  a  riot.  I  stood 
with  the  crowd  and  heard  all  the  talk.  Soon  I  learned  that  the  minis- 
ters were  in  the  station  house  with  the  marshal  and  a  body  of  armed 
men  with  a  gatling  gun.  It  was  said  that  when  the  Americans  in  the 
station  house  heard  that  the  movement  was  for  annexation  to  the  United 
States  they  said  they  would  not  fight  for  the  Queen  on  snch  an  issne. 
We  saw  the  Queen's  cabinet  go  in  pairs  in  carriages  ftt)m  the  station 
house  to  tlie  Government  building  and  return.  Things  looked  very 
critical.  Some  ssiid  that  Minister  Stevens  had  refused  to  recognise  tiie 
Provisional  Government,  some  said  that  he  had  or  would;  no  one 
seemed  to  know. 

I  was  thcTi  quito  fatigued  with  the  excitement  and  lack  of  food  and 
went  home  to  learn  soon  after  that  the  force  at  the  station  house  had 
surrendered  and  that  Mr.  Stevens  had  recognized  the  Provisional  Gk)v- 
emment,  and  that  martial  law  was  declared,  ete.  No  one  in  the  crowd, 
w1i ether  sympathizers  with  the  Queen  or  not,  suggested  that  the  United 
States  ti'oops  would  help  obtaining  possession  by  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  the  station  house.  My  two  eldest  sons  had  gone  off  to  the 
lieadciuarteTS  with  their  rifles  in  th0  afternoon,  one  with  my  knowledge 
and  tlie  other  without  it.  1  was  informed  by  President  Dole  within  a 
day  or  two  that  if  the  station  house  had  not  surrendered  the  building 
would  have  been  surrounded,  and  as  the  men  showed  themselves, 
sharpshooters  posteil  on  the  high  building  commanding  it  would  pick 
them  ofl*,  and,  without  food  or  water,  it  would  only  be  a  matter  of  time 
that  tliey  surrendered. 

The  committee  when  they  went  to  the  Government  building  from 
W.  O.  Smith's  office  believed  themselves  to  be  in  extreme  jierU.  They 
were  not  armed.  They  were  exposed  to  attack  by  the  Queen's  troops 
coming  from  the  barracks  through  the  palace  premises,  and  every  man 
of  the  committee  could  either  have  been  arrested  as  they  came  up  to 
the  Government  building  or  shot  down  after  they  arrived,  so  far  as  a 
spectator  could  see,  for  there  was  no  force  suppoi*ting  the  movement  in 
sight.  An  exhibition  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  revolutiomsts  before 
the  ])roclaination  was  read  might  have  caused  their  arrest  to  be  at* 
tempted  and  this  would  have  precipitated  a  conflict. 

It  was  evident  to  me  that  no  one  of  the  Queen's  party  dared  to  strike 
a  blow,  for  at  that  time  the  indignation  against  the  Queen  was  intense 
and  nearly  universal  among  the  white  people.  The  natives  stood  in 
astonishment,  not  knowing  what  was  going  on  and  saying  nothing.  If 
Marshal  Wilson  and  the  cabinet  ever  intended  to  resist  the  movement, 
they  had  ani])le  time  to  do  so,  as  they  had  from  Saturday  afternoon  to 
Monday  evening  before  the  troops  from  the  BonUm  had  landed  to 
attempt  to  place  guards  at  all  the  Government  buildings,  and  even  to 
attem])t  the  arrest  of  the  lea^lers  of  the  intended  movement  whom, 
Wilson  well  knew.  I  am  informed  that  Chas.  J.  McCarthy,  a  man  of 
military  experience,  and  lately  the  clerk  of  the  Legialatiire,  ipeiit  Mon- 
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day  night  in  the  Government  bnilding  expecting  a  force  of  60  or  100 
armed  men  sent  to  him  from  the  station-honse,  chafing  because  they  did 
not  come.  By  Tuesday  night  the  Provisional  Government  had  such 
accessions  of  men  and  arms  that  they  were  amply  able  to  cope  with  any 
internal  force. 

I  say,  further,  that  my  statement  to  Col.  Blount  was  in  response  to 
explicit  questions  already  apparently  formulated  in  his  mind  and  asked 
by  him,  and  that  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  volunteer  information  upon 
topics  not  covered  by  any  of  his  questions  and  especially  upon  the  mat- 
ter of  the  alleged  use  by  Mr.  Stevens  of  United  States  troops  to  over- 
throw the  Queen.  My  interview  was  on  the  16th  of  May,  1893,  and 
Col.  Blount  had  evidently  already  settled  that  matter  in  his  own  mind. 
When  I  asked  him  to  see  some  other  gentlemen,  naming  them,  he 

Solitely  told  me  it  was  not  necessary,  but  said  he  would  ask  Mr.  P.  0. 
ones — ^but  did  not. 

A.  F.  JUDD. 

Honolulu,  December  4, 1893. 

Honolulu,  Oahuy  ss. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  December,  A.  D« 
1893. 
[SEAL.]  Ghables  F.  Peterson, 

Notary  Public. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  WILLIAM  C.  WILDEB. 

Honolulu,  Oahuj  ss: 

William  G.  Wilder,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  twice;  I  was 
elected  in  1888  to  fill  the  vacaTicy  caused  by  my  brother's,  Samuel  G. 
Wilder,  death:  and  was  elected  representative  for  the  first  Honolulu 
district  in  1892. 

The  conduct  of  the  Queen  became  such  toward  the  end  of  the  session 
as  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  she  was  determined  to  regain  the  powers 
taken  away  by  the  constitution  of  1887;  things  went  on  from  bad  to 
worse  until  the  14th  of  January,  1893,  when  the  Legislature  was  pro- 
rouged.  When  it  was  reported  on  that  morning  that  the  opium  and 
lottery  bills  were  signed  and  the  Oornwell-Parker-Peterson  cabinet 
came  in,  the  tension  of  public  feeling  became  most  intense;  every  one 
felt  that  there  was  trouble  in  the  air,  but  it  was  not  on  account  of  the 
ousting  of  the  Wilcox  reform  cabinet.  If  matters  had  ended  there, 
there  would  have  been  no  uprising. 

The  reform  members  of  the  Legislature  did  not  attend  the  proroga- 
tion, more  as  a  protest  against  the  unlawful  acts  of  the  Queen  than 
anything  else.  When,  however,  after  the  prorogation,  the  Queen 
attempted  to  abrogate  the  constitution  and  proclaim  a  new  one,  which 
would  have  restored  the  ancient  despotic  rights  of  the  throne,  and 
would  have  trampled  under  foot  all  further  semblance  of  liberty  in 
Hawaii,  the  respectable,  conservative,  and  property  interests  of  the 
country,  without  any  prior  meeting  or  plans,  simply  arose  in  protest 
and  to  defend  their  rights.  From  what  I  saw,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  Queen's  act  in  attempting  to  abrogate  the  constitution 
and  promulgate  a  new  one  brought  about  the  revolution. 

The  condition  of  the  country  was  then  very  critical,  politically  and 
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finaiK'ially.  The  latter,  because  that  the  solid  moneyed  people  of  the 
ooimti  y  had  lost  all  coulideiiee  in  the  (iovennnent,  wln'eh  was  not  tlien 
able  to  meet  demands  apiinst  it,  particularly  withdrawals  from  the 
postal  Savings  bank,  which  were  increasing  until  there  was  almost  a 
panic;  and  politically,  because  the  course  of  the  Queen  dnriug  the 
Avhole  course  of  the  legislative  session  had  been  such  as  to  cause  a 
total  loss  of  confidence  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  white  portion  of  the 
Legislature  and  of  the  business  people  of  the  community. 

For  ten  days  prior  to  noon  of  Saturday,  Januaiy  14,  the  day  that  the 
Queen  attempted  her  revolutionary  act,  the  IT.  S.  S.  Boston  v^'ith  Minister 
Stevens  on  board  had  not  been  in  port.  There  had  been  no  revolutionary 
meetings  or  conferences;  such  a  thing  had  not  been  thought  of.  There 
had  not  been  any  consultation  with  Minister  Stevens  with  regard  to  the 
matter,  though  of  course  he  must  have  seen  what  a  perilous  condition 
the  country  was  getting  into.  There  were  several  meetings  at  the  office 
of  W.  O.  Smith,  that  day  after  the  attempted  promulgation  of  the  new 
constitution.  1  was  not  present  at  the  first  impromptu  gathering;  at 
that  meeting  I  was  named  as  one  of  the  connnittee  of  safety.  A  tele- 
phonic message  was  sent  to  me  to  meet  the  commitUje  that  evening, 
and  again  we  met  at  his  (»llice.  Tlie  only  business  done  besides  talking 
over  matters  was  the  ap])ointment  of  the  ccnnmittee  to  canvass  and 
report  what  arms  and  ammunition  and  how  many  men  cx)uld  be  secured. 

Another  committee  was  appointed,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  to  call 
upon  Minister  Eesident  John  L.  Stevens  to  discuss  the  situation.  We 
went  at  once  and  talked  over  the  whole  mattei",  and  we  asked  what  his 
course  would  be  should  we  take  possession  of  the  Government  and 
declare  a  Provisional  (xovernment.  Mr.  Stevens  replied  that  if  we 
obtained  possession  of  the  Government  building  and  the  archives  and 
established  a  Government,  and  became  in  fact  the  Government,  he 
should  of  course  recognize  us.  The  matter  of  landing  the  troops  from 
the  Boston  was  not  mentioned  Jit  that  meeting. 

Tlie  next  meeting  of  the  committee  of  satiety  was  held  at  W.  R. 
Castle's  house,  where  we  were  in  session  a  good  pai-t  of  the  day.  We 
rt^ported  the  result  of  our  conft^rence  and  received  the  re[)ortof  the 
committee  on  arms  and  amnumition;  after  further  discussion  of  the 
situation,  we  iinally  decided  to  call  a  mass  meeting,  and  thereby  ascoi*- 
taiti  the  exact  sentiment  of  the  connnunity. 

The  next  nu^eting  of  the  committee  was  at  Thurston's  office,  Monday 
morning,  at  1>  o'<'lock.  During  its  sessi<ni  Marshal  Wilson  came  and 
warned  us  not  to  hold  a  mass  meeting.  Some  negotiations  had  been 
going  on  between  members  of  the  Qu(»en's  cabinet  and  Mr.  Thurs- 
ton, on  belmlf  oftln^  committee  of  safety,  of  which  I  knew  nothing  ex- 
cept the  fact  of  such  conference;  but  at  that  meriting  I  was  appointed 
one  of  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  cabinet  to  receive  their  communica- 
tion in  answer  to  the  matter  discussed  by  them  with  Thurston.  We 
went  to  the  government  building  and  met  the  cabinet;  they  stated  that 
they  dcnlined  any  further  negotiations.  I  asked  Minister  Parker  what 
was  the  meaning  of  their  calling  a  mass  meeting  at  the  same  hour  at 
which  ours  was  called:  he  replied  to  keep  people  from  going  to  your 
meeting.  The  nuiss  meeting  called  by  the  committee  was  held  at  2 
o'clock,  iuid,  in  s])ite  of  threats  and  opimsition,  was  an  immense  and 
overwhelming  aflair,  with  but  one  sentiment,  and  that  was  to  resist 
further  aggr(»ssion  oi  the  Queen. 

At  tlie  request  of  many  citizens,  whose  wives  and  families  were 
hel[)less  and  in  terrcu-  of  an  exi)ected  u])rising  of  the  mob,  which  would 
bum  and  destroy,  a  request  was  made  and  signed  by  aU  of  the  com- 
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mittee,  addressed  to  Minister  Steveua,  that  troops  might  be  landed 
to  protect  houses  and  private  i)roperty.  It  was  not  presented  until 
after  the  mass  meeting.  About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  anotlier  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  of  safety  was  lield,  at  which  it  was  decided  to 
make  the  attempt  to  overthrow  the  monarchy  and  establish  a  Provisional 
Government.  Troops  were  landed  about  5  p.  m.  from  the  ^o«^on,  about 
150, 1  should  think.  A  squad  was  stationed  at  the  residence  of  the 
United  States  Minister,  another  at  the  consulate,  and  the  remainder 
were  lodged,  after  considerable  delay  in  procuring  suitable  quarters,  at 
Arion  Hall.  It  seemed  to  be  the  only  available  building  that  niglit, 
and  it  was  also  a  very  central  location  without  regard  to  any  Of  the 
government  buildings. 

I  was  not  present  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee,  which  was 
held  that  Monday  evening  at  the  house  of  Henry  Waterhouse.  Another 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  safety  was  held  Tuesday  morning,  at  which 
arangements  were  completed.  The  executive  and  advisory  councils 
were  appointed  and  the  proclamation  was  prepared;  it  was  well  known 
through  the  town  that  we  would  attempt  to  take  the  Government  that 
day;  the  plan  was  for  the  two  councils  to  meet  the  volunteer  forces  at 
3  p.  m.  at  the  Government  building.  We  were  assured  of  a  force  of  at 
least  150  well-armed  men  at  that  time.  At  half  past  2  o'clock  a  wagon 
loaded  with  guns  and  ammunition,  on  its  way  through  the  town  to  the 
point  of  rendezvous,  was  attacked  by  some  policemen,  who  attempted 
to  capture  it.  Our  guard  shot  and  wounded  one  of  the  police  oflBcers, 
whereupon  they  desisted  and  the  arms  and  ammunition  were  duly 
delivered.  The  incident  caused  great  excitement,  during  which  the 
two  councils  proceeded  to  the  Government  building,  getting  there  about 
twenty  minutes  ahead  of  our  forces.  On  our  arrival  we  asked  for  the 
cabinet,  and  were  informed  that  they  had  gone  to  the  station  house. 

We  then  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
and  the  proclamation  was  then  read  at  the  front  door.  During  the 
reading  our  forces  began  to  arrive,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  had  not 
less  than  130  well-armed  and  determined  men,  and  after  that  they  con- 
tinued to  arrive  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  We  had  been  at  the  building 
but  a  short  time  when  a  messenger.  Deputy  Marshal  Mehrtens,  ar- 
rived from  the  station  house.  He  asked  President  Dole  to  call  on  the 
cabinet  at  the  station  house  for  a  conference.  President  Dole  informed 
the  messenger  that  he  was  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Government,  and 
if  they  wished  any  conference  they  would  have  to  come  there,  and  as- 
sured their  messenger  of  tlieir  safety  in  coming,  and  stated  that  a  mili- 
tary escort  would  be  furnished  if  needed.  Shortly  after  two  of  the 
ministers,  Parker  and  Corwell  I  think,  came  up,  followed  soon  by  the 
other  two.  On  learning  that  tliey  had  not  read  the  proclamation,  it 
was  read  to  them,  and  a  demand  was  made  for  the  immediate  surrender 
of  the  station  house.  It  was  then  getting  towards  dark,  and  Parker 
said  he  would  like  to  have  the  matter  settled  before  night  to  avoid  col- 
lisions in  the  street.  He  said,  "  I  ser  you  have  a  good  many  armed  men 
here.^  He  asked  if,  before  giving  the  answer,  they  be  allowed  to  con- 
fer with  the  Queen.  President  Dole  said  it  would  be  allowed,  provided 
representatives  from  the  new  Government  were  present,  and  Mr.  Damon 
was  sent  with  them. 

Soon  after  reading  the  proclamation,  notice  was  sent  to  all  the  for- 
eign and  diplomatic  and  other  representatives  stating  the  facts  and 
asking  that  the  new  Government  be  recognized.  Not  very  long  after 
this,  messengers  from  Minister  Stevens  came  to  see  whether  the  new 
Gtovemment  was  actually  in  possession  of  the  Government  buildingi 
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arrliives,  eto.  After  satisfyiufr  thomsclves  tlioy  retired.  As  nearly  as 
1  can  rec(»1Iect  it  nuist  havo  been  half  past  5  o'clock  when  an  answer 
from  Minister  Stevens  arrived.  The  conference  wjis  then  going  on  with 
the  Queen,  and  his  answer  was  not  made  known  and  published  till 
after  the  surrender  of  the  station-house,  Que«n,  and  barracks. 

Some  time  between  4  and  5,  I  tliink,  Capt.  Wiltse,  of  the  BoaUm. 
visited  our  headquarters,  and  he  was  asked  if  we  would  be  recognized 
as  the  Government.  He  replied  tliat  he  would  not  until  we  were  in 
possession  of  the  barracks  and  station-house  and  were  actually  the  tf^ 
facto  Government. 

During  tiie  whole  of  this  affair,  while  it  is  true  the  United  States 
forces  were  on  sliore,  they  in  no  wiw  whatsoever  assisted  in  onr  capture 
of  the  Government  or  in  dei)osinpf  the  Queen.  They  did  not  even  go  out 
upon  the  streets;  they  were  spectators  merely,  and  it  is  very  fortunate 
that  their  services  were  not  required  during  the  previous  night  It 
seems  to  me  very  probable  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  restraining  influ- 
ence of  their  ])resence  there  might  have  been  rioting.  As  it  was,  two 
incendiary  fires  were  started. 

A  few  days  later  I  was  sent  to  Washington  as  one  of  the  annexa- 
tion commissioners.  T  returned  early  in  March,  and  I  think  Blount 
arrived  on  the  29th  of  that  month.  I  called  upon  him  and  let  him 
know  that  I  was  thoroughly  iicquainted  with  the  incidents  connected 
with  the  revolution,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  furnish  him  with  all 
the  informaticm  within  my  power.  Such  information,  however,  has 
never  been  asked  for,  and  I  furnished  no  statement  in  any  way  to  him. 

Dated  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  December  4,  1893. 

W.  O.  WlLDEB. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  December,  A*  D, 
1893. 
[SEAL.]  Chaeles  F.  Peterson, 

Notary  PubliOm 


AFPIBAVIT  OF  J.  H.  SOPEB. 

J.  n.  SoPEH,  of  Honolulu,  Oahu,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  andsajrs: 
That  he  is  colonel  (tommanding  the  nati<mal  guard  of  Hawaii;  that 
he  has  read  the  publislied  extracts  from  tlie  report  of  Col.  Jas.  H. 
Blount,  late  commissioner  of  the  United  States  in  Hawaii,  and  Ameri- 
can minister  resident;  that  certain  statements  in  said  report  are  incor- 
rect and  not  founded  on  fact;  that  it  is  not  true  that  af^ant  left  the 
meeting  of  the  citizen's  committee  lield  at  Mr.  Waterhouse's  house  in 
llonohiiu,  on  the  evening  of  January  16,  1893,  either  alone  or  in 
comiKiny  with  any  other  members  of  the  committee  until  the  meeting 
adjourned;  that  he  did  not  visit  Mr.  Stevens,  American  minister,  alone 
ov  in  company  with  others  at  any  time  on  that  day;  that  he  did  not 
report  to  said  committee  that  he  had  full  assurance  from  said  Stevens 
that  he,  tlie  latter,  would  back  up  tlie  movement,  nor  did  he  report  any 
remarks  as  coming  fiom  said  Stevens;  that  lie  did  look  for  recognition 
by  said  Stevens  in  case  a  de  facto  government  was  successftally  estab- 
lislied,  but  lie  was  well  aware  that  no  assistance  would  be  given  byfhe 
American  minister  in  establishing  such  de  facto  government. 

And  he  further  says  that  he  furnished  to  Lieut.  Bertollette,  of  fheU. 
S.  S.  lUmtoHj  a  full  statement  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  sorrendered 
by  the  Queen's  followers  to  the  Provisional  GhDvemment^  and  also  a 
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statement  of  the  arms  and  aiamnnition  in  the  hands  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Provisional  Government  prior  to  s\ieh  surrender  by  the  Queen; 
that  the  supporters  of  the  Provisional  Government  had  a  larger  num- 
ber of  effective  rifles  than  had  the  Queen's  followers;  that  at  Mr. 
Blount's  request  he  furnished  to  him  a  copy  of  said  report  on  June  10, 
1893;  that  Mr.  Blount  appears  to  have  made  no  mention  of  the  same 
in  his  findings;  that  the  arms  of  the  Provisional  Government  were  in 
the  hands  of  white  men  who  knew  how  to  use  tliem,  and  about  whose 
detennination  to  use  them  there  could  be  no  question. 

That  afliant  informed  Mr.  Blount,  as  was  the  fact,  that  the  chief 
reason  for  his  hesitating  to  accept  the  appointment  of  colonel  was  that 
he  had  no  previous  military  training. 

Dated  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  December  4,  A.  D.  1893. 

Jno.  H.  Sopeb, 
Colonel  Commanding  N.  0.  H. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  December,  A.  D. 
1893. 
[SEAL.]  Chables  F.  Peterson, 

Notary  Public. 


ATFIDAVrr  OF  ALBERT  S.  WILCOX. 

HONOLULTJ,   OahUj  88: 

My  name  is  Albert  S.  Wilcox;  was  bom  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  in 
the  year  1844;  my  parents  were  American  missionaries.  I  reside  on 
th  island  of  Kauai:  served  as  a  representative  from  Kauai  in  the 
Legislature  during  four  sessions;  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  1892.  On  Saturday,  the  14th  of  January  last,  I  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  Honolulu  at  the  law  office  of  W.  O.  Smith.  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  John  P.  Colburn,  then  minister  of  the  interior,  being 
present  at  that  meeting,  and  hearing  him  state  to  that  meeting,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  Queen  was  intending  to  force  a  new  constitution,  and 
that  she  had  already  attempted  to  force  the  cabinet  to  agree  to  it;  that 
they  had  escaped  or  got  away  from  the  palace  and  desired  the  assist- 
ance of  the  citizens  to  oppose  her  attempt. 

A  committee  of  safety  of  thirteen  was  appointed  at  that  meeting, 
of  which  committee  I  was  a  member.  That  committee  met  that  after- 
noon late  and  considered  the  situation.  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
same  committee  the  next  morning  at  the  residence  of  W.  E.  Castle. 
The  situation  of  public  affairs  was  such  that  it  was  apparent  to  my 
mind,  and  I  am  confident  that  it  was  apparent  to  the  mind  of  every 
member  of  the  committee,  that  the  Queen's  Government  could  no  longer 
preserve  the  public  peace  and  had  not  the  power  to  protect  life  and 
property,  and  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  citizens  of  Honolulu  im- 
mediately to  take  measures  to  counteract  her  revolutionary  conduct 
and  to  establish  a  government  in  the  interest  of  law  and  order.  At 
that  meeting  I  resigned  my  ]X)8ition  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
deeming  that  my  interests  on  the  island  of  Kauai  required  my  per- 
sonal attendance  there,  and  that  my  place  on  that  committee  could  be 
better  filled  by  a  permanent  resident  of  Honolulu.  At  no  time  did  I 
hear  any  proposition  or  suggestion  to  the  eftect  that  Miuister  Stevens 
or  the  United  States  forces  would  assist  either  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  or  in  the  establishment  of  the  Provisional  Government. 

I  wish  to  state  now  that  I  served  in  the  different  sessions  of  the 
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Hawaiian  Legislature  for  no  other  reason  than  because  I  wiAhed  to  do 
aU  that  I  couI<1  to  assist  the  Hawaiian  race,  for  whom  £  have  great 
personal  regard  and  aloha,  in  preserving  if  possible,  a  national  govern- 
ment. 1  had  an  earnest  desire  to  sustain  the  Hawaiian  nationsJ  insti- 
tution. As  I  went  through  those  sessions  I  was  slowly  convinced 
against  uiy  will  of  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  a  monarchy,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  last  revolutionary  act  of  the  Queen  that  I  bteame 
convinced  that  a  Hawaiian  monarchy  was  inconsistent  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  and  prosperity  and  the  protection  of  property  in  the 
islands.  Until  then  I  had  never  been  an  advocate  of  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  but  had  been  opposed  to  it  and  had  done  all  in  my  power 
to  make  it  unnecessary. 

I  observed  the  landing  of  the  United  States  forces  on  Monday  even- 
ing; it  was  not  done  in  pursuance  of  any  request  that  I  made  myself, 
but  I  understood  then  that  they  were  landed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  property  and  lives  of  Americans,  but  in  no  respect  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  committee  of  safety. 

Albebt  S.  Wiloox. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  December,  A.  D. 
1893. 
[SEAL.]  Charles  F.  Peterson, 

Notary  PublUk 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  C.  BOLTE. 

C.  Bolte,  of  Honolulu,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says; 

That  he  was  bom  in  Bremen,  in  Germany,  and  is  41  years  of  age. 
That  he  resided  in  Germany  until  1878,  when  he  came  to  Honolulu, 
where  he  has  ever  since  resided. 

That  he  is  vice-president  of  the  firm  of  M.  S.  Grinbaum  &  Company. 
a  mercaTitile  corporation,  which  has  continuously  existed  as  a  firm  ana 
corporation,  and  has  done  business  in  Honolulu  siTice  1806. 

That  he  was  interviewed  by  Mr.  James  H.  Blount,  American  minister 
resident  in  June,  1893.  That  during  this  interview,  on  several  occa- 
sions, he  objected  to  the  method  employed  by  said  Blount,  and  he  re- 
monstrated with  him  that  he  did  not  put  his  questions  fairly.  That  said 
Blount  asked  his  questions  in  a  very  leading  form,  and  that  on  several 
occtasions  when  ailiant  attempted  to  more  fully  express  his  meaning 
said  Blount  would  change  the  subject  and  proceed  to  other  matters. 

Tliat  atliant,  seeing  that  in  his  testimony  the  Queen,  and  the  Gtovem- 
ment  under  the  Queen,  were  being  confounded,  prepared  a  statement,  a 
copy  of  which  is  as  follows,  and  handed  the  same  to  said  Blount  in  June 
last,  and  requested  him  to  insert  it  in  his  report  in  the  proper  place; 
afHant  at  present  being  ignorant  whetlier  this  was  done  or  not. 

*^The  answers  which  I  have  given  to  Mr.  Blount^s  questions,  *When 
waf^  for  the  first  time  anything  said  abtmt  deposing  or  dethroning  the 
Queen '  might  lead  to  misunderstanding  in  reading  this  report.  I  desire, 
therefore,  to  hereby  declare  as  follows:  Words  to  the  effect  that  the 
Queen  must  be  deposed  or  dethroned  were  not  utteored  to  my  knowl- 
edge at  any  meeting  of  the  committee  of  safety  until  Monday  eveninjr, 
January  16,  1893;  but  at  the  very  first  meeting  of  citizens  at  W.  O. 
Sniitlrs  office  on  Saturday,  January  14,  at  about  2  p.  m.,  or  evenbefiire 
this  meeting  had  come  to  order,  Paul  Neumann  informed  the  arriying 
])eople  that  the  Queen  was  about  to  ])romulgate  a  new  oon8titati<MD» 
The  answer  then  given  him  by  Mr.  W.  0.  Wilderi  by  mei  and  by 
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others,  was:  That  is  a  very  good  thing  and  a  splendid  opportanity  to 
^et  rid  of  the  whole  old  rotten  Grovemment  concern  and  now  to  get 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  Paul  Neumann  thought  that  that 
might  be  going  a  little  too  far. 

"  At  the  second  meeting  at  W.  O.  Smith's,  between  3  and  4  p.  m.  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  January  14,  1893,  wheu  the  committee  of  safety 
was  appointed,  sentiments  of  the  same  nature,  that  this  is  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  old  regime,  and  strong  demands  for 
annexation,  or  any  kind  of  stable  government  under  the  supervision  of 
the  United  States,  were  expressed 

^^  Therefore,  even  if  the  words  that  the  Queen  must  be  deposed  or 
dethroned  were  not  spoken,  surely  the  sentiment  that  this  must  be 
done  prevailed  at  or  even  before  the  very  Urst  meeting,  on  January 
14,  1893. 

"  Honolulu,  June       1893. 

"0.  BOLTE." 

Dated  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  December  4y  1893, 

C.  BOLTE. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  December,  A.  D. 
1893. 
[SEAL.]  Ohables  F.  Peterson, 

Notary  Public. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  GEOBGE  N.  WILCOX. 

Honolulu,  Oahu^  as. 

My  name  is  Geoegb  K  Wiloox;  I  was  bom  on  the  island  of  Hawaii 
in  the  year  1839  of  American  parents,  who  were  missionaries  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  My  home  since  early  childhood  has  been  upon  the 
island  of  Kauai.  I  was  a  representative  from  Kauai  in  the  Legislature 
of  1880,  and  have  since,  as  an  elected  Noble  from  the  island  of  Kauai, 
served  in  four  different  sessions  of  the  Legislature.  In  November  of 
1892 1  was  appointed  by  the  Queen  a  member  of  her  cabinet  as  minister 
of  the  interior,  and  remained  such  until  by  a  majority  vote  of  one  of  the 
Legislature  the  cabinet  of  which  I  was  a  member  went  out  of  ofldce,  on 
the  12th  day  of  January  last.  On  the  14th  day  of  January  last  I  was 
present  in  the  afternoon  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Honolulu  in  the 
law  ofiQces  of  W.  O.  Smith,  where  I  learned  from  John  F.  Colbum,  then 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  that  the  Queen  had  attempted  to  force  a  new 
constitution,  and  that  her  ministers  had  refused  to  sign  it  and  were 
ready  to  resist  her  attempt  if  the  citizens  would  join  in  assisting  them 
in  their  opposition. 

The  committee  of  safety  was  chosen  at  that  meeting  to  take  steps  to 
preserve  the  public  peace  and  se&ure  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
against  the  revolutionary  acte  of  the  sovereign.  Up  to  that  time  I  had, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  tried  to  sustain  arid  support  the  Hawaiian 
monarchy,  and  espcciaUy  in  the  interests  of  the  Hawaiians  to  keep  a 
clean  and  honest  Government.  Holding  public  office  was  something 
which  was  contrary  to  my  personal  wishes  and  interests;  I  had  no  per- 
sonal objects  to  accomplish  and  no  Mends  whose  intereste  I  sought  to 
further,  my  sole  desire  being  to  help,  as  far  as  I  could,  to  preserve  the 
institutions  of  Hawaii;  and  it  was  not  until  that  Saturday  that  I  felt 
that  the  monarchy  was  no  longer  practicable,  or  able  either  to  sustain 
itself  or  to  be  sustained  by  the  intelligence  of  the  country.    No  state- 
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meiit  was  made  to  me,  nor  was  I  aware  that  either  Manister  Ste^^is  or 
Capt.Wiltse  would  assist  or  did  assist  the  citizens  of  Honolala  in  estab- 
lishing the  Provisional  Government,  or  in  overthrowing  the  monarchy. 
It  was  evident  to  me  that  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  was  due  to  its 
own  inherent  rottenness. 

G.  N.  WiLOOX. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  December,  A.  D. 
1893. 

[SEAL.]  GhABLES  F.  PETEBSON, 

Notary  PubUe. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  JOHK  EMMELTJTH. 

Hawahan  Islands,  Honolulu,  Oahu,  as: 

John  Emmeluth,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  as  follows^  to- 
wit:  I  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  came  to  this  county  in 
Febmary,  1878,  and  have  been  here  since  that  time  engaged  in  my 
business  of  tinsmith  and  plumber.  I  have  accumulated  some  property 
and  am  married  to  a  resident  of  tlie  islands.  I  was  nominated  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  public  safety  and  was  appointed  one  of  the 
advisory  council  of  the  Provisional  Government. 

I  know  James  U.  Blount  from  seeing  him  once  when  I  called  with 
other  members  of  the  advisory  council.  The  visit  was  never  returned. 
He  never  said  anything  to  me  about  the  country,  its  resources,  or 
history,  or  asked  me  any  questions  about  the  revolution.  I  tendered 
my  statement  through  Mr.  2S.  M.  Damon,  and  understood  that  I  would 
be  notified  when  Mr.  Blount  was  ready,  but  never  heard  anything 
from  him. 

Prior  to  the  14th  of  January  I  had  become  aware  that  a  new  oonsti- 
tution  was  to  be  promulgated  and  of  the  tenor  of  it  bv  reason  of  a  con- 
versation between  Arthur  Peterson  and  John  F.  Golbum  tiiat  I  acci- 
dentally overheard  in  the  office  of  John  F.  Golbum  while  I  was  waiting 
for  his  brother,  the  drayman.  I  stepped  to  the  rear  entrance  of  the 
warehouse,  which  is  immediately  adjoining  his  little  private  oflBce,  and 
while  standing  there  I  overheard  Arthur  Peterson  remark  to  Golbum 
thsit  the  Queen  had  decided  to  promulgate  a  new  constitution  and  that 
she  would  have  no  minister  that  would  not  agree  to  signing  it  and  assist- 
ing in  its  promulgation,  and  that  if  he,  Golburn,  were  agreeable  to  that 
that  under  the  circumstances  he  could  have  the  i>orttblio  of  minister 
of  the  interior. 

This  was  on  the  Thursday  previous  to  the  announcement  of  that 
Golburn-Peterson  cabinet.  Golbum  asked  Peterson  who  the  other 
members  of  the  cabinet  would  be,  and  he  told  him  Sam  Parker  and 
Billy  Gornwell.  Golburn  agreed  to  go  into  that  cabinet  under  those 
circumstances,  and  Peterson  told  him  to  go  to  tiie  Queen  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible  and  tell  her  that  he  was  willing  to  go  ondei'  that 
arrangement.  I  went  back  to  my  store,  and  standmgin  thefipont  door 
within  three  minut^^s  after  Golburn  came  out  in  his  brake,  drove  up 
along  Nuuana  to  Merchant  and  up  Merchant  street,  which  leads  to  the 
palace.  That  was  the  last  1  saw  of  him  that  day.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  14th,  after  the  prorogation,  it  was  noised  about  the  town  that  the 
constitution  would  be  i)romulgated.  During  the  early  part  of  the  day 
I  saw  the  members  of  the  committee  of  the  Hui  Kalaaina  that  were  to 
carry  the  (*onstitution  to  the  Queen  to  be  signed. 

Among  the  supposed  members  of  that  committee  of  the  Uoi  Kftlaiiinft 
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I  recognized  at  least  twelve  of  the  Queen's  personal  retainers,  and  the 
rest  of  them  were  men  so  old  and  decrepit  that  they  would  not  know 
what  they  were  doing  iu  a  matter  so  important,  and  there  was  not  a 
solitary  member  of  that  committee  that  could  have  stated  any  ten  good 
reasons  why  he  wanted  a  new  constitution,  and  I  felt  in  my  mind  at 
the  time  that  it  was  a  crime  to  permit  anything  of  that  kind  to  go  on. 
I  was  very  busy  that  day  m  my  line  of  work,  and  about  2  o'clock,  in 
going  out  to  Waikiki,  I  saw  the  crowd  gathering  and  heard  that  they 
were  discussing  the  matter  of  promulgating  the  constitution,  and  on  my 
way  back  I  came  in  on  horseback.  Just  as  I  got  to  the  palace  gate  the 
Queen  stepped  out  on  the  balcony  upstairs  and  addressed  the  natives 
that  were  gathered  in  the  grounds  there. 

They  came  together,  and  I  rode  on  horseback  about  half  way  into 
the  yard,  sufficiently  far  in  to  hoar  what  she  had  to  say,  and  in 
Hawaiian  she  addressed  them  and  told  them  that  owing  to  the  perfidy 
of  her  ministers  she  was  unable  to  give  what  they  and  she  so  much 
cherished,  but  that  she  would  guarantee  them  that  within  the  follow- 
ing week  they  should  have  the  constitution.  I  was  not  aware  at  that 
time  that  there  had  been  any  meeting  of  citizens.  Not  until  I  was  on 
my  way  home  1  met  Judge  Hartwell  and  he  told  me  of  it.  The  follow- 
ing morning  I  was  told  that  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  at  the  house  of 
W.  B.  Castle,  and  that  I  was  expected  to  be  there.  I  went  over  and 
had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Thurston  at  the  time,  and  spoke  of  the  sit- 
uation. At  a  meeting  later  in  the  day  I  attended,  and  from  that  time 
on  became  ah  active  participant. 

The  committee  of  public  safety  had  as  a  basis  for  organization  the 
different  companies  of  the  old  Honolulu  Bifles.  Taking  them  as  a  basis 
they  worked  up  the  membership  by  taking  the  old  lists  amd  finding  as 
many  as  were  in  town  of  the  old  members  and  getting  their  consent  to 
work  for  the  cause.  Company  A  is  the  only  one  I  can  speak  of;  every 
member  of  the  old  company  under  Capt.  Ziegler  that  was  at  hand  sig- 
nified his  willingness  to  stand  by  this  movement.  The  membership,  if 
I  recollect  Capt.  Ziegler's  conversation,  was  63  at  the  time  of  disband- 
ing, and  of  the  63,  60  reported  for  duty.  There  never  was  at  any  time 
any  anticipation  on  the  part  of  the  committee  as  a  whole  or  of  myself 
or  any  of  the  other  members,  to  my  knowledge,  that  the  forces  of  the 
Boston  were  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  committee. 

After  we  had  seized  the  Government  building  and  while  the  procla- 
mation was  being  read.  Company  A  drew  up  in  line  on  each  side  of  the 
building.  Members  of  Company  B,  if  I  recollect  right,  came  up  in 
front  and  a  third  company  in  the  rear  of  building;  in  all,  I  should  say, 
about  180  men  arrived  within  the  five  minutes.  Of  Company  A  every- 
one had  his  arms,  his  Springfield  rifle,  and  the  other  companies  were 
armed  with  private  weapons  and  such  as  they  could  gather  together, 
but  they  were  all  armed,  all  of  those  180  men.  A  little  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  proclamation  tlie  committee  retired  into  the  office  of  the  min- 
ister of  the  interior  and  there  congregated  around  the  large  table.  I 
don't  remember  in  what  order  they  came,  but  among  the  business 
transacted  was  the  sending  out  of  notices  to  the  different  representa- 
tives of  the  foreign  powers  of  the  establishment  of  a  government  d« 
facto. 

There  was  an  order  issued  to  close  the  saloons.  I  forget  what  time 
martial  law  was  declared.  1  doubt  if  I  could  give  the  events  in  the 
succession  in  which  they  occurred.  I  remember  the  individual  in- 
stances. I  distinctly  recollect  young  Pringle  coming  in  there  and 
tiUdng  observations.    I  remember  Lieut.  Lucien  Young  coining  in  there. 
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and  late  in  the  evening  I  remember  Gapt.  Wiltse  oalluig  on  as.  Dur- 
iu|?  the  interval  I  remember  Deputy  Marshal  Mehrtens  coming  in — ^that 
was  a  very  short  time  alter  the  Government  was  organized — with  a 
re(iuest  that  the  Government  should  go  down  to  the  station  house  and 
meet  the  cabinet  down  there.  They  declined  to  do  that^  but  sent  a 
committee  consisting  of  Sam  Damon  and  0.  Bolte  to  the  station  house. 
That  (committee  afterwai'ds  returned  with  Sam  Parker  and  BiUy 
Cornwell. 

Sam  Parker  and  Billy  Cornwell  came  in  there  and  after  a  conversa- 
tion they  in  company  with  Sam  Damon,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
went  over  to  the  palace  to  see  the  Queen.  I  am  quite  sure  that  Bolte 
didn-t  go  with  them  on  that  errand.  Sam  Damon  was  the  only  one 
that  went  on  that  errand.  Sam  Damon  returned  after  a  time  and  it 
was  then  given  out  that  the  Queen  had  agreed  to  surrender  under  pro- 
test and  that  she  would  give  instructions  for  the  station  house  and  the 
barracks  to  be  given  up  to  the  Provisional  Government.  In  the  mean- 
time we  removed  to  the  minister  of  finance's  ofiices,  and  it  was  there 
that  Sam  !N^owlein,  in  command  of  the  Queen's  military,  late  at  night — 
it  must  have  been  8  or  9  o'clock — reported  to  President  Dole,  and  the 
President  told  him  to  keep  his  men  together  and  all  arms  inside  the 
barracks  for  the  night;  nothing  should  be  disturbed,  and  he  should 
sim])ly  carry  on  their  routine  duties  within  the  inclosure  for  that  night. 
Kowlein  asked  whether  he  would  mount  guard  as  usual  in  the  peSsuie 
iuelosure,  and  he  was  told  no. 

The  reason  why  I  fail  to  recollect  much  of  what  transpired  there  was 
from  early  in  the  day,  that  is,  very  soon  after  our  gettuig  into  the  build- 
ing, we  agreed  that  all  conversation  should  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Dole 
himself  in  order  to  prevent  a  confusion  of  ideas,  and  for  that  reason  I 
did  not  store  up  things  as  rigidly  as  I  might  have  done  if  I  had  a  per- 
sonal say  iji  the  matter.  I  was  busy  outside  about  the  organization  of 
our  forces.  I  met  a  number  of  Company  A,  and  as  soon  as  Company 
A  entered  the  building  I  went  out  and  found  the  old  stand-bys  of  1887 
and  1889  and  had  a  conversation  with  them.  They  were  all  ready  for 
doin^  any  duty  that  was  required  of  them,  they  were  well  armed  and 
had  ample  ammunition. 

I  consider  that  the  trend  of  things  for  twelve  years  back  to  my  recol- 
Ici'tion  has  all  been  in  the  direction  of  the  revolution,  for  the  reasons 
of  the  corruptness  of  the  Government;  the  debaucheries  and  social  in- 
famies that  were  being  ])racticed  constantly  in  and  about  the  palace. 
I  saw  that  those  things  could  not  go  on  in  a  community  that  claimed  to 
be  Christian,  such  a  thing  could  only  reach  a  certain  state  where  pub- 
lic safety  and  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  would  demand  reform. 
From  my  knowledge  of  things  and  my  observation  of  the  workings  of 
the  monarchy  I  was  thoroughly  satisfied  that  it  was  only  a  matt^  of 
time  when  a  diftcrent  form  of  government  would  have  to  be  established 
here,  and  very  soon  alter  my  coming  here  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  Islands  rightfully  and  justly  belonged,  on  the  jwint  of  both  their 
dependence  and  proximity  to  the  United  States,  I  felt  that  they  were 
apart  and  ])arcel  of  the  American  States,  and  I  have  been  an  annexa- 
tionist for  the  last  twelve  years. 

Insertion  and  corrections  nmde  by — 

John  Bmmelxtth. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  December,  A.  D, 
18<j;j. 
[SEAL.]  Alfred  W.  Carteb, 

Notary  Public^ 
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AFFIDAVIT  OF  F.  W.  MoCHESHET. 

Hawaiian  Islands,  Honolulu,  Oahu,  aa: 

F.  W.  MoOhesnby,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  1  was  bom 
in  Iowa,  came  to  Honolulu  in  1885,  where  I  have  since  been  engaged 
as  a  partner  in  the  house  of  M.  W.  MeOhesney  &  Son  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  and  feed  business  established  in  1879,  doing  a  large  volume  of 
business.  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety  and  of 
the  advisory  council  of  the  Provisional  Government  up  to  a  few  days 
prior  to  June  28th,  1893,  on  which  day  I  went  to  the  United  States  for 
a  visit. 

I  saw  James  H.  Blountl  and  at  Honolulu,  but  never  met  him  nor  had 
any  conversation  with  him. 

I  signed  a  roll  with  other  citizens  in  the  of&ce  of  W.  O.  Smith  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  January  14,  1893,  pledging  myself  as  a  special 
police  officer  in  support  of  the  cabinet  against  the  proposed  aggression 
of  the  Queen,  and  was  in  the  same  office  at  the  meeting  of  citizens  when 
the  committee  of  public  safety  was  appointed.  There  was  talk  at  the 
meeting  of  the  committee  at  W.  E.  Castle's,  on  the  next  (Sunday)  morn- 
ing, of  having  resolutions  abrogating  the  monarchy  and  pronouncing 
for  annexation,  offered  at  the  mass  meeting;  but  it  was  decided  to  keep 
within  bounds,  while  matters  were  to  be  made  perfectly  plain.  It  was 
reported  by  Mr.  Thurston  that  the  Queen's  cabinet  had  gone  back  on 
us,  so  we  decided  to  proceed  without  them. 

I  never  understood  at  any  time  that  the  United  States  troops  would 
fight  our  battles;  they  might  come  ashore  to  protect  life  and  property 
and  all  of  those  who  wanted  to  go  to  them  during  the  rumpus,  but 
they  were  not  going  to  do  any  fighting  for  us.  I  thought  we  could 
overturn  the  Government  on  short  notice  after  getting  our  men  and 
arms  together  and  then  after  our  new  Government  was  formed  they 
would  recognize  us  and  protect  us  if  any  armed  force  was  needed. 

The  committee  of  safety  had  taken  pains  to  investigate  the  force 
opposed  to  us  and  found  that  the  Queen  had  only  80  men  at  the  bar- 
racks and  that  Wilson  had  about  125  regulars  with  possibly  76  special 
police,  among  whom  were  only  about  12  or  16  white  men,  and  the  forces 
surrendered  showed  these  to  be  facts. 

Had  fighting  actually  been  necessary  we  would  have  had  600  men 
armed  and  with  plenty  of  ammunition. 

The  committee  agreed  to  go  up  to  the  Government  building  at  3 
o'clock,  and  broke  up  at  2:30,  when  the  shot  was  fired  on  the  corner  of 
King  and  Fort  streets,  and  we  said:  "Now  is  the  time  to  go."  For  it 
seemed  as  though  the  fighting  would  begin,  so  we  all  started  at  once. 
I  jumped  into  a  hack  and  went  home  for  my  pistol,  and  got  back  just 
as  the  others  were  entering  the  yard.  They  all  walked  up  in  plain  view, 
and  were  pretty  close  together.  When  we  first  got  into  the  building, 
after  the  proclamation  was  read,  about  26  or  30  men  of  Ziegler's  com- 
pany came  from  the  old  armory,  and  then  we  adjourned  to  the  minister 
of  the  interior's  room  to  start  up  the  new  Government.  We  had  sent 
word  round  to  the  different  squads  we  had  ready  and  waiting  to  be  at 
the  Government  building  at  3  o'clock.  We  counted  on  100  men.  But 
we  got  there  ahead  of  time — at  fifteen  nunutes  before  three — and  after 
that  they  came  in  pretty  thick;  so  that  we  must  have  had  160  men  there. 
We  addressed  letters  to  the  different  ministers  asking  them  to  recog- 
nize us.  To  this  letter  Mr.  Stevens  sent  an  aid  dowiWMr.  Pringle)  to 
see  if  we  actually  had  possession.    Mr.  Dole  said :  <'Yoa  see  we  have 
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]>ossession,  and  have  troops  here  to  protect  us.^  Tlieii  he  took  a  look 
around,  aud  politely  bowed  and  left. 

I)urin«i:  this  time  we  had  sent  for  the  old  cabinet  and  they  came 
ill.  They  sent  word  that  they,  were  afraid  to  come,  but  we  sent  word 
that  everything  was  perfectly  safe,  so  Cornwell  and  Colburn  came, 
then  the  (Jther  two.  We  told  them  what  had  been  done  and  gave  thorn 
a  copy  of  the  proclamation  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Queen 
and  tiie  station  house  and  barracks.  They  asked  for  time  to  go  and 
see  Her  Majesty.  We  positively  refused  to  let  their  guards  patrol  the 
town  during  the  night.  Mr.  Damon  went  with  them  to  the  palace. 
We  refused  to  let  them  have  time  until  the  next  day. 

During  all  this  time,  in  response  to  our  call  for  volunteers,  they  were 
coming  in  pretty  thick,  and  presently  word  came  back  from  the  palac*« 
that  the  Queen  surrendered,  but  want^id  ten  minutiis'  time  for  Marshal 
Wilson  to  get  out  of  the  station  house;  a  protest  came,  too,  which  Mr. 
DoU^  received.  Captain  Wiltse  came  in  just  before  the  surrender,  and 
said  he  had  eome  to  see  if  we  had  possession.  He  said,  '*  Have  you 
got  x)ossession  of  the  palace,  barracks,  and  the  station  house!"  Mr. 
Dole  said,  '^No,  not  yet;  we  are  now  arranging  that."  "Well,''  he 
says,  '^you  must  have  them  before  we  can  recognize  you  as  a  power; 
we  can  not  recognize  you  when  there  is  another  Government  across 
the  street.'-  While  he  was  speaking  a  tap  came  on  the  door  and  the 
Others  were  returning  with  the  Queen's  surrender. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Stevens's  recognition  came,  and  then  Mr.  Wod^ 
house,  the  British  minister,  came  to  see  if  we  had  possession  and  what 
we  were  doing.    We  told  him  and  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  proclamation. 

Then  we  went  ahead  getting  ready  for  the  night.  We  tried  to  get 
things  in  shape  before  dark  as  near  as  we  couhl.  I  recollect  I  came 
out  just  before  dark  whenwe  were  talking  about  preparing  for  the  night 
in  case  of  trouble,  as  it  had  been  threatened  that  the  town  would  be 
burned.  We  began  getting  guards  to  go  out  over  town,  and  as  I 
looked  around  I  counted  at  least  150  men  there.  Before  dark  we  sent 
20  iiMMi  to  the  police  station  with  Gapt.  Ziegler.  There  were  so 
many  things  happening  between  15  minutes  to  3  until  dark  that  it  is 
hard  to  tell  what  came  first. 

During  our  meetings  from  the  14th  to  the  17th  we  had  been  looking 
up  men,  arms,  and  annnunition,  and  in  every  meeting  had  reports. 
We  had  figured  up  about  200  of  the  old  Honolulu  Eifies  besides  from 
400  to  000  citizens  that  would  shoulder  a  gun  if  it  became  necessary. 
We  had  to  make  estiniat4?s,  as  we  could  not  (^x])ect  to  succeed  without 
backing.  We  counted  on  those  men  as  ready  in  squads  around  town 
to  be  at  the  building  at  3  o'clock. 

As  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  revolution  at  the  time  the  Jones 
cabinet  was  fired  1  know  positively,  for  I  was  on  the  street  all  the  time, 
tliat  there  was  awful  indignation  about  it  all  over  town,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  then  as  to  what  would  become  of  the  country',  and  that 
the  citizens  would  have  to  take  care  of  themselves,  something  would 
have  to  be  done.  I  took  part  in  the  revolutiims  of  1887  and  1^9  both. 
It  was  always  the  brains  and  moneyed  men  of  the  country  against  the 
King  and  the  ignorant.  The  best  class  of  people  took  part  in  all  tlu'ee 
n'volutions.  They  started  the  revolution  of  1887,  and  they  defeated 
the  revolution  of  18.S<),  protecting  the  King  when  they  thought  he  was 
trying  to  do  what  was  right.  When  the  news  came  that  this  Queen 
bad  tried  to  give  us  a  new  constitution  I  knew  that  the  good  citizena 
would  have  t^)  take  hold  and  do  something. 

At  the  time  the  Queen  adjourned  the  Legislature  in  the  way  she  did 
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I  first  got  the  idea  of  actually  starting  in  and  using  fbree  to  dethrone 
her.  As  soon  as  tliat  kind  of  talk  became  general  we  began  to  hear 
threats  of  having  our  property  burned.  We  called  on  the  minister  to 
bring  the  troiops  ashore  to  protect  life  and  proi)erty9  by  which  we  meant 
to  prevent  any  fires  which  we  expected  and  had  been  threatened. 

We  never  agreed  in  council  nor  was  the  question  ever  brought  up 
that  the  Provisional  Oovemment  would  join  with  the  Queen  in  submit- 
ting a  controversy  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  con- 
troversy was  settled  then  and  there  when  the  Queen  surrendered. 

F.  W.  MoOhesnet. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  December,  A.  D. 
18d3. 

[S£AL.]  ALFBBD  W.  OABTEB, 

Notary  Publio. 


Washington,  D.  0.,  January  15 j  1894. 

The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  a^oumment. 
Present:  The  chairman  (Senator  Mobgan)  and  Senators  Gbay  and 
Fbye. 
Absent:  Senators  Butleb  and  Shebman. 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMEHT   OF    PBOE.    WHLIAH  DEWITT   ALEX 

AHDEB. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  your  supreme 
court.  I  do  not  know  whether  in  your  constitutional  paper  you  have 
said  anything  about  the  supreme  court. 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  Yes ;  I  have. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  five  judges  1 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  Three  at  present. 

The  Ohaibman.  Is  that  the  law  at  the  present  timet 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  At  present. 

The  Ohaibman.  It  has  been  changed  from  five  to  three  f 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  In  1886  the  law  was  passed  increasing  the  mem* 
bership  of  the  supreme  court  bench  to  five,  and  afterward  a  law  was 
passed  which  provided  that  no  vacancy  should  be  filled  until  the  mem- 
bership was  reduced  to  three,  and  that  it  should  remain  at  three. 

The  Ohaibman.  Has  the  membership  been  reduced  to  three  f 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  Yes.  At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  bill 
was  passed  reorganizing  the  courts  on  a  new  plan. 

The  Ohaibman.  And  provision  was  made  in  that  law  for  the 
supreme  court! 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  The  supreme  court  in  the  last  bill  was  made  a 
final  court  of  apx>eal,  and  provided  that  no  judge  should  have  a  case 
to  come  before  him  in  which  he  had  previously  sat. 

The  Ohaibman.  Does  the  supreme  court  consist  of  a  chief  justice! 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  And  two  associate  justices.  Before  that  the 
supreme  court  judges  held  circuit  courts,  and  there  was  complaint 
about  that. 

Senator  Gbat.  On  the  ground  that  it  was  an  appeal  from  Caesar  to 
Gsesar! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  they  abolished  that  system. 
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The  Ohatrman.  Who  were  the  supreme  court  judges  of  Hawaii  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  A.  F.  Judd,  R.  F.  Bickerton,  and  W.  Frear.  The 
first  is  chief  justice  and  the  other  two  are  associate  justices.  They  are 
in  for  life — good  behavior.    They  can  be  impeached. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dole,  the  present  President  of  the  Govemment, 
was  a  member  of  that  court  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  he  resigned. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  resign  during  the  reign  of  Lilinokalanit 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  the  last  day  of  her  reign,  or  the  day  of  the 
revolution. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  14th  or  16th  of  January! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  it  was  the  morning  of  the  17th. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  did  he  address  his  resignation^  to  the 
Queen  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  To  the  cabinet. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  positive  about  thatt 

Mr.  Alexander.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  to  Liliuokalani  or  her  cabinet  I 

Mr.  Alexander.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  resign  to  the  Dole  Governmentt 

Mr.  Alexander.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  of  thatt 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  so;  but  that  is  rather  an  inference  on  my 
part.  The  fact  can  be  accurately  ascertained.  The  new  Government 
had  not  been  organized.  I  think  there  is  reason  for  believing  it  was  to 
the  old  government  that  he  resigned. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Dole's  resignation  leave  3  judges  on  the 
bench  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  No;  it  would  leave  2. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  just  stated  that  the  court  consisted  of 
three  members,  and  you  gave  their  names. 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  question,  then,  is  when  Frear  came  on  to  the 
supreme  court  bench. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Frear  take  Dole's  place! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  he  did ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  appointed  him! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Frear  had  been  appointed  during  the  Queen's 
reign  to  the  position  of  circuit  judge  when  Jones  and  his  coUeague 
were  ministers. 

The  Chairman.  The  Wilcox  cabinet! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes;  I  think  they  appointed  him  circuit  judge. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  Frear  become  a  supreme  court  judge! 

Mr.  Alexander.  He  was  appointed  to  take  Mr.  Dole's  place. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  House! 

Mr.  Alexander.  By  the  present  government,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  those  £ftcts  accurately,  if  I  can 
get  them. 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  can  verify  it  when  I  go  home. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would;  I  would  like  to  get  those  things 
down  right.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  a  case  where  a  cleirk  of  the 
supreme  court  was  removed  because  of  disloyalty! 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  have  heard  of  a  case. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  party! 

Mr.  Alexander.  F.  Wunderberg. 

The  Chairman.  Is  ho  a  man  who  had  been  preyionsly  eonnected 
with  some  of  these  political  affairs! 
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Mr.  Albxanbeb.  Yes;  he  took  an  active  part  in  this  last  revolution. 

The  Ohaibman.  On  which  sidet 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  On  the  side  of  the  revolution.  He  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  safety.    He  was  employed  to  look  up  arms. 

The  Ohaibman.  Is  there  any  other  person  of  his  name  who  has  been 
connected  with  these  political  affairs! 

Mr.  AUEBXANDEB.  No;  he  was  tried  before  the  court  on  this  charge. 

The  Ohaibman.  Before  what  court  t 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  The  supreme  court. 

The  Ohaibman.  Was  he  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court! 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  He  was  clerk  of  the  supreme  court. 

Senator  Gbay.  When  was  he  tried  t 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  Well,  it  was  recently. 

The  Ohaibman.  Under  the  Dole  governmentt 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbye.  It  was  treason  under  the  Dole  govemmentf 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  Yes.  He  had  a  hearing  before  the  court,  and  I 
think  he  had  an  attorney.  I  think  O.  W.  Ashford  assisted  him  as 
attorney.    The  case  was  argued  before  the  court. 

Senator  Gbay.  What  was  the  result  of  the  trial  t 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  I  know  the  judges  removed  him. 

The  Ohaibman.  For  disloyalty  to  the  Dole  government! 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  Was  some  one  appointed  in  his  placet 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  Yes;  but  I  am  not  certain  now  who  it  was. 

Senator  Gbay.  What  sort  of  trial  was  itt  Dosyou  mean  it  was  an 
Indictment  for  a  criminal  offense,  treason,  and  regularly  prosecutedt 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  No;  I  think  it  was  not  a  trial. 

Senator  Gbay.  It  was  an  examination  before  the  judges,  who  had 
the  power  of  appointment  to  that  position,  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  they  would  remove  Mr.  Wunderberg — that  sort  of  trial. 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  Yes.  Then  he  said  he  must  have  a  public  hear- 
ing, a  chance  to  defend  himself  in  open  court.  I  think  it  was  not  a 
criminal  trial. 

Senator  Gbay.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Wunderberg  personally  1 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  How  old  a  man  is  het 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  should  think  he  was  40. 

Senator  Gbay.  Is  he  the  man  whom  the  Provisional  Government 
offered  to  make  collector  of  customs  9 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  information  in  that  case  was  printed  in  the 
newspapers  in  Honolulu  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Gbay.  Was  Mr.  Wunderberg  a  man  of  good  character! 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  He  was  a  man  who  was  honest  in  business  matters — 
financial  matters. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  he  bear  a  good  reputation  for  honesty  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lived t 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  he  had  a  fair  reputation  for  honesty;  he 
had  been  politically  a  singular  man. 

Senator  Gray.  I  am  not  talking  about  that.  1  know  you  gentlemen 
have  very  intense  feelings  in  i)olitics.  Separating  that  entirely,  is  his 
character  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing  between  man  and  man  good  or 
badt 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  I  think  it  was. 
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Senator  Gray.  You  think  it  was  goodt  Am  I  to  understand  you  aa 
saying  that! 

Mr.  ALEXAjn)ER.  Yes;  I  think  so.  He  had  been  on  several  different 
sides;  he  changed  sides  several  times  in  politics. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  method  of  contesting  the  election  in 
Hawaii  tor  members  of  the  Parliament  or  Legislature;  any  wayprovided 
by  law  ! 

Mr.  Alexander.  For  contesting  elections! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Those  questions  are  decided  by  the  Houset 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  house  to  which  the  man  claims  to  be  elected, 
or  by  both  houses  in  conjunction  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  vote  as  to  the  qualification  of  a  member, 
his  election  to  a  seat,  taken  in  the  house  of  nobles,  if  he  claim  election 
as  a  noble,  or  ?^he  house  of  representatives,  if  he  claim  election  as  a 
representative  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Both,  I  think ;  they  act  as  one  chamber. 

The  Chairman.  Both  houses  vote  in  cases  of  contested  electionst 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  They  vote  separately! 

Mr.  Alexander..  No,  they  sit  together. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  vote  called  separately! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Called  separately  for  the  nobles  and  representa- 
tives. 

Senator  Gray.  But  they  do  not  count  separately;  it  is  hotch-potch. 

Mr.  Alexander.  That  was  fixed  in  the  constitution  of  1864,  and 
they  allowed  it  to  remain.  I  have  verified  the  statement  I  made  about 
the  supreme  court.  Hon.  Walter  Frear  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
first  circuit  of  Oahu  by  the  Wilcox- Jones  ministry  in  December,  1892; 
Hon.  S.  B.  Dole  resigned  his  position  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme 
C'Ourt  on  the  morning  of  January  17, 1893,  placing  his  resignation  in 
the  hands  of  Sam  Parker,  the  then  premier. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  instant|  at  10  o'dook. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Wednesday,  January  17, 1894. 

The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present:  The  chairman   (Senator  Morgan)  and  Senators  Gbat, 
Sherman,  and  Frye. 
Absent:  Senator  Butler. 


SWORN  STATEMENT  OF  LTEUT.  COMMANDEB  W.  T.  SWIHBVRHB. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  age  and  rank  in  the  Navy  t 

Mr.  Swinburne.  I  am  46  years  of  age,  and  am  lieutenant-commander 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Yon  were  attached  to  the  ship  Boston  at  the  time 
of  her  visit  to  Honolulu,  in  1892 1 

Mr.  Swinburne.  I  was;  I  was  executive  oflftcer  of  the  Boston  up  to 
the  29th  of  April,  1893. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  Boston  arrive  in  the  harbort 
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Mr.  Swinburne.  I  am  not  precise  as  to  that  date;  either  the  23d  or 
24th  of  August,  1892. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  left  her  there  when  you  were  detached! 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  been  in  Hawaii  before  thatt 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Many  years  before.  I  stopped  there  in  1870,  when 
returning  from  a  cruise  in  the  Pacific  in  the  Kearsarge. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  spend  much  time  in  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Only  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  Between  your  visits  did  you  discover  that  there 
was  much  progress  made  in  Hawaii  t 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Very  great  progress ;  the  town  had  grown  enor- 
mously; in  every  way  a  great  change  in  the  place. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  got  back  to  Honolulu  in  1892  what,  in 
your  opinion,  was  the  condition  of  the  people  there  as  to  quietude  and 
the  peacefid  conduct  of  their  industries  and  enterprises  and  associa- 
tions t 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Everything  seemed  to  be  perfectly  quiet.  The  Leg- 
islature was  in  session,  and  the  principal  topic  of  conversation  among 
the  people  was  the  prospective  lottery  bill.  Everybody  seemed  to  be 
much  exercised  over  the  lottery  bill,  which  was  a  bill  about  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature,  granting  a  charter  to  certain  men  to  establish 
a  lottery,  or,  at  least,  these  men  had  the  right  to  control  all  lotteries 
in  the  islands,  and  for  that  right  they  were  to  pay,  my  recollection  is, 
sometiiing  like  $500,000  a  year,  and  lay  a  cable  between  the  United 
States  and  Honolulu.  The  Legislature,  as  I  say,  was  in  session ;  the 
Queen  at  that  time  had  a  ministry  in  power  who  were  assumed  to  be 
favorable  to  the  lottery  scheme  and  some  other  schemes  which  she 
favored,  and  the  majority  of  the  citizens — ^when  I  speak  of  citizens  I  mean 
the  white  citizens  or  the  moneyed  interests  of  the  place — opposed.  The 
principal  topic  of  conversation  on  shore  was  the  necessity  of  having  a 
responsible  ministry,  so  that  foreign  capital  might  be  attracted  there. 
Business  was  very  dull. 

I  remember  one  interest  in  particular  which  people  were  hoping 
might  be  established  there — the  extension  of  the  railroad  around  the 
island  of  Oahu.  Gen.  Willey,  from  San  Francisco,  during  the  time 
I  was  there  and  some  time  before  January,  visited  the  island  in  the 
interest  of  a  British  syndicate.  He  was  favorably  and  hopefully  im- 
pressed with  the  whole  situation,  but  timid  on  the  subject  of  the  inse- 
cure— not  exactly  the  insecure,  out  the  want  of  responsibility  in  the 
ministry.  The  people  talked  of  hard  times,  and  seemed  to  feel  that 
something  was  necessary  to  attract  money,  to  make  capital  come  there 
and  help  them.  The  Legislature  dragged  on ;  one  ministry  was  deposed  5 
that  is,  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  was  brought  in  against  this  min- 
istry or  the  Queen;  another  was  appointed,  and  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence was  brought  against  them.  Finally,  after  quite  a  length  of 
time  a  ministry  in  every  way  favorable  to  business  interests  and  to  all 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  place,  known  as  the  Wilcox- Jones  min- 
istry, was  appointed  by  the  Queen.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  satisfied 
with  it,  and  everything  looked  hopeful.  In  fact,  my  own  personal 
opinion  is  that  if  the  Wilcox- Jones  ministry  hail  remained  in  the  Queen 
would  have  been  on  the  throne  today.  Everybody  was  satisfied  with 
the  Wilcox-Jones  ministry.    They  were  opposed  to  the  lottery  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  voted  out! 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Yes.  On  the  1st  of  January  Capt.  Wiltse  began 
to  talk  about  his  target  practice;  we  had  no  target  practice  for  nine 
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in;/i)ths.  Ministor  SteveuH  was  anxious  to  visit  Hilo  and  other  places 
on  tlio  islands,  and  would  not  have  another  opportunity,  as  he  expected 
to  go  home  in  April,  and  he  thought  that  would  be  a  good  opportunity 
to  visit  Hawaii,  which  he  had  not  seen. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  island  of  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Swinburne.  The  island  of  Plawaii.  I  said  to  the  captain :  '*  It 
seems  to  mo  it  is  rather  risky  for  us  to  leave  the  island  at  this  time; 
tli(»  legislature  will  hardly  remain  in  session  more  than  two  or  three 
we^fks  longer,  and  we  have  stayed  here  now  four  months;  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  just  now."  The  captain  said:  "The 
Wileox-Joues  ministry  can  not  be  voti^d  out;  I  am  certain  of  that;  I 
have  looked  at  the  situation,  and  I  am  satisfied  the  Queen  can  not  get 
votes  enough  to  bring  in  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence;  besides  that, 
the  minister  has  looked  into  the  situation,  and  you  do  not  think  he 
w(mld  leave  the  island  if  the  Wilcox- Jones  ministry  could  beoustedf 
1  said  nothing  more  about  it.  We  sailed  to  Hilo  on  the  4th  of  Jan- 
uary, and  finished  up  our  target  practice  in  Lahaina  on  the  evening  of 
the'l3th. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  appearance  of  agitation  at  that  timet 

Mr.  HwiNKURNE.  Not  the  slightest;  everything  looked  perfectly  safe. 
Oil  the  evening  of  the  13th  we  anchored  off  Lahaina,  intending  to  get 
under  way  at  midnight  and  return  to  Honolulu.  I  went  to  bcS  early, 
because  I  had  to  be  up  at  midnight,  and  when  I  got  up  at  midnight  I 
heard  that  a  steamer  had  arrived  from  Honolulu  and  brought  some 
papers.  I  picked  them  up  and,  much  to  my  surprise,  found  that  the 
lottery  and  opium  bills  had  been  passed  and  the  Wilcox- Jones  ministry 
voted  out.  Of  course  everybody  was  quite  taken  aback;  still  we  did 
not  anticipate  any  particular  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  got  this  intelligence  from  the  little  island 
steamer  were  you  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  plot,  scheme,  conspir- 
acy, or  combiinition  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  the  Queen  or  for 
the  purpose  of  annexing  the  islands  to  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Swinburne.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  never  occurred  to  yout 

Mr.  Swinburne.  It  never  occurred  to  me.  If  that  ministry  had 
remained  in,  or  an  equally  resjKmsible  ministry  had  been  put  in,  every- 
thing could  have  remained  as  it  was.  Of  course  there  was  an  immense 
opi)osition  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  population  to  this  lottery  bill. 

The  Chairmlan.  By  foreign  population  do  you  mean  the  white  popu- 
lation t 

Mr.  Swinburne.  The  white  population. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  they  were  citizens  or  noti 

Mr.  SwiNBi'RNE.  Citizens  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  all  called  foreigners t 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Yes.  Those  born  in  the  islands  are  spoken  of  as 
Hawaiiaiis,  as  a  rule.  In  fact,  an  enormous  ])etition  was  sent  to  tbe 
Queen,  signed  by  the  white  ladies  of  the  island,  which  petition  wan 
spoken  of  as  the  "mothers'  ])etition."    It  was  against  this  lottery  bill. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  got  back  to  Honolulu — got  into  the  har- 
bor— how  long  did  Minister  Stevens  remain  aboard  the  vessel! 

Mr.  SwiNiu'RNE.  He  could  not  have  remained  aboard  more  than  an 
hour.  In  fact,  so  soon  as  it  was  convenient  to  get  a  boat  off,  he  left. 
I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  Minister  Stevens'  daughter 
came  out  for  himi 
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Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  Yes;  his  daaghter  came  out;  and  my  impression 
is  Mr.  Severance  came  on  board. 

The  Ghaibman.  He  is  the  consol-generalt 

Mr.  Swinbubnb.  He  is  the  consul-general. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  the  young  lady,  Miss  Stevens,  come  on  board  f 

Mr.  Swinbubne.  No. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  are  sure  Mr.  Severance  did! 

Mr.  Swinbubnb.  I  am  pretty  sure  he  did.  Mr.  Stevens  went  on 
shore  in  the  captain's  gig,  and  very  shortly  afterward  Lieut.  Y'oung 
went  asbore  to  represent  the  ship  at  the  prorogation  of  the  Parliament 
which  took  place  at  noon. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  the  ceremony  which  the  ship's  officers  were 
expected  to  participate  in  in  conformity  with  the  customs  of  Hawaii  t 

Mr.  Swinbubne.  Yes.  Mr.  Young  was  detailed  to  that  duty  by 
Gapt.  Wiltse. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  was  after  Mr.  Stevens 
left  the  Boston  on  Saturday  morning  until  he  returned  to  the  ship  9 

Mr.  Swinbubne.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  him  on  board 
again  until  Monday  afternoon,  about  2  o'clock. 

The  Ghaibman.  Being  the  executive  officer  of  the  ship,  if  Mr. 
Stevens  had  come  on  board,  would  you  have  known  it! 

Mr.  Swinbubne.  Without  a  doubt,  unless  he  should  have  come 
when  I  was  on  shore,  and  then  Mr.  Moore  would  have  known  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  At  the  time  he  left  the  Boston^  had  yoa  heard  of 
any  outbreak  or  hostile  demonstration  of  any  kind  amongst  the  people 
in  Honolulu  t 

Mr.  Swinbubne.  None  at  all.  But  I  knew  from  all  the  conversa- 
tion during  all  these  many  months  that  the  Legislature  had  been  in 
session,  about  the  passage  of  the  lottery  bill  and  the  character  of  the 
new  ministry,  the  people  must  be  very  much  excited.  They  were  a 
perfectly  irresponsible  set  of  men  as  ministers. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  remember  whether  any  messengers  came 
back  to  the  ship  from  Lieut.  Young,  bearing  messages  to  Gapt.  Wiltse 
in  regard  to  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Honolulu  on  Saturday  f 

Mr.  Swinbubne.  I  do  not.  I  was  very  busy  Saturday  morning 
mooring  the  ship,  getting  her  settled,  and  I  do  not  recall  now  exactly 
what  time  Mr.  Young  returned,  nor  exactly  what  time  he  went  ashore; 
but  it  was  sometime  before  lunch,  before  12  o'clock. 

The  Ghaibman.  At  what  time  did  you  commence  making  military 
preparations  on  board  the  Boston  for  the  landing  of  troops t 

Mr.  Swinbubne.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  at  the  usual  time  for  making 
out  the  liberty  lists.  It  is  customary  while  in  port  to  make  out  liberty 
lists  before  12  o'clock  on  Saturday;  that  was  their  best  day  and  I  was 
BO  busy  I  could  not  attend  to  it;  but  immediately  after  lunch  I  went  to 
the  cabin  to  speak  to  the  captain  about  the  liberty  list.  He  said, 
"Don't  let  any  men  go  ashore  at  all;  everything  is  in  a  chaotic  state: 
I  do  not  know  when  we  will  be  called  upon  to  protect  property,  and  1 
do  not  want  the  men  to  leave  the  ship.  I^otify  all  the  officers  to  return 
on  board  ship  when  a  gun  is  fired."  I  was  not  very  much  surprised, 
because  we  had  been  there  for  months  to  protect  property  and  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  understood  that  was  your  purpose  in  the  harbor 
there  t 

Mr.  Swinbubne.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  For  months! 

Mr.  Swinbubne.  Eor  months;  yes 
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The  Chairman.  Stato  the  progress  that  was  made,  in  the  prei)ara- 
tious  for  landing  troops. 

Mr.  SwiNBi  iiNE.  Well,  on  Saturday  nothing  was  done  at  aU;  on 
Sunday  I  had  the  same  orders  Ironi  the  ( 'aptain — <*  No  men  to  go  ashore, 
and  otiicers  to  return  on  board  ship  on  the  firing  of  a  gun.''  On  Sun- 
day afternoon  I  went  on  shore  myself.  I  went  to  the  club,  and  I  found 
that  there  was  an  imniens(^  amount  of  feeling,  that  there  was  a  very 
distinct  race  feeling  grown  up;  the  white  people  felt  that  the  new  con- 
stitution which  the  (^ueen  was  about  to  i>romulgate  on  Saturday  after- 
noon had  created  a  great  deal  of  feeling.  I  did  not  know  what  that 
new  constitution  was;  nobody  knew  exactly;  but  it  was  freely  talked 
of  there  that  one  clause  disfranchised  all  white  people  not  married  to 
native  women,  and  also  that  it  gave  the  Queen  complete  and  entire 
control  of  the  ministry — to  make  it  and  unmake  it  as  she  saw  fit. 
Those  two  clauses  were  talked  about,  and  the  Queen's  manner  in  talk- 
ing to  the  natives  from  the  bah'ony  showed  that  she  was  ready  to  fan 
into  a  flame  ev^ery  race  prejudice  she  could. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  was  the  feeling  you  found  among 
the  peopled 

]\Ir.  Swinburne.  Yes.  Some  gentlemen  I  had  not  known  to  talk 
nuK'h  about  political  subjects  before  that  said  to  me,  "You  fellows  got 
ba(!k  here  entirely  too  soon;  if  you  had  stayed  away  we  could  have 
settled  this  matter."  They  seemed  to  think  our  coming  back  prevented 
them.  They  said,  "  We  could  have  settled  this  matter  before  you  came 
back."  I  regarded  the  situation  as  very  grave;  that  is,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  Queen's  attitude  toward  the  foreigners  and  the 
manner  of  her  own  peo])h^  as  they  were  turned  away  from  the  palace  that 
morning,  and  her  stating  to  them  that  she  would  not  give  them  the 
constitution,  but  would  hold  it  until  some  better  opportunity.  1  could 
see  that  the  people  wen^  afraid  of  outbreaks,  rioting. 

The  (Chairman.  What  meaning  did  you  understand  to  be  conveyed 
by  that  statement  made  by  citizens,  ''if  you  had  not  gotten  back  so 
soon  we  would  have  settled  the  matter?" 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Why,  that  they  would  have  deposed  the  Queen 
and  had  the  whole  business  settled  belcue  we  got  there,  as  they  were 
capable  of  doing. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  on  Sunday! 

Mr.  Swinburne.  On  Sunday. 

The  Chairman.  Sunday  afternoon? 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Sunday  altcrnoon.  There  wa«  a  distinct  feeling 
of  tension  in  the  town;  no  doubt  about  it.  In  fact  I  know  several  gen- 
tlemen who  moved  their  families  from  the  town  to  Waikiki  in  the  event 
of  trouble.  Mr.  Hopper,  who  is  an  American,  I  think,  and  who  lives 
within  a  block  or  two  of  the  Queen's  palace,  he  moved  his  family  to 
Waikiki. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  thatif 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Two  miles  and  a  half;  in  the  suburbs.  He  told  me 
he  thought  there  would  be  some  trouble,  and  he  removed  his  family. 

The  Chairman.  To  a  place  of  greater  security  t 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Yes.  So  it  went  on  all  day  Sunday  and  Sunday 
niglit. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  remain  (m  shore  Sunday  nightt 

Mr.  SwiNBURNK.  I  did  not  remain  on  shore  Sunday  night.  Of 
course,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk;  all  the  white  people  were  very 
much  excited,  atid  it  appeared  as  if  there  was  likely  to  be  an  outbreak 
of  some  kind  most  any  time. 
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The  Chairman.  What  time  did  you  get  back  to  the  shi^)  that  evening  t 

Mr.  SwiNBUENE.  I  got  back  to  dinner  at  6  o'clock.     ' 

The  Ohaibman.  Did  you  have  a  conference  with  Oapt.  Wiltse  when 
you  got  back  t 

Mr.  Swinburne.  No;  Capt.  Wiltse  and  I  very  rarely  discussed  the 
situation  at  all.  In  fact,  if  I  remember  aright,  the  only  time  I  under- 
took to  give  any  advice  at  all  was  the  occasion  of  leaving  the  island, 
on  the  4th  of  January. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Capt.  Wiltse  receiving  communications  on  the 
subject  from  the  shore  t 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  think  he  was  ashore 
himself.  He  used  to'go  ashore  a  great  deal,  every  afternoon.  I  think 
his  custom  was  to  go  every  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  any  messenger  being  sent  from 
the  U.  S.  legation  or  consulate  to  the  ship  to  give  information  to 
Capt.  Wiltse  t 

Mr.  Swinburne.  No:  I  do  not  think  I  would  have  known.  There 
was  no  reason  for  me  to  have  known  if  they  had  come.  The  captain 
was  on  shore  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

The  Chairman.  You  remained  on  the  ship  on  Monday  as  executive 
oflftcert 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Yes.  On  Monday  morning  I  laid  my  plans  to  start 
out  and  give  the  ship  a  cleaning.  We  had  been  ten  days  away,  and 
the  ship  was  very  dirty,  and  I  expected  to  be  all  day  at  the  job.  By 
10  o'clock  I  had  the  spars  fairly  cleaned,  and  about  11  o'clock,  when 
the  decks  were  covered  with  sand,  the  captain  sent  for  me  and  said, 
^<  you  had  better  make  your  preparations  for  landing  the  battalion ;  have 
them  ready  at  a  moment's  notice." 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  aware  of  any  communication  having  been 
received  from  the  shore  by  Capt.  Wiltse  on  that  Monday  morning 
which  determined  him  to  put  his  ship  and  his  troops  in  condition  for 
hostilities  t 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Yes.  Just  before  he  gave  me  that  order — I  think 
about  11  o'clock,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember — he  sent  for  me.  There 
was  a  gentleman  in  the  cabin;  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Cooper,  a  man  I  had 
not  seen  before.  The  captain  introduced  me  to  him.  He  told  me  that 
Mr.  Cooper  had  come  from  the— I  may  havedates  mixed  up ;  my  impres- 
sion is  that  Mr.  Cooper  had  come  with  a  message  of  some  kind  from 
the  committee  of  safety.  But  what  was  the  nature  of  his  communica- 
tion to  the  captain  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  During  that  morning,  and  before  the  orders  were 
given  you  to  put  the  ship  in  condition  for  fighting,  did  you  know  of 
the  arrival  of  any  message  or  messenger  from  Mr.  Stevens,  the  minister, 
or  from  Mr.  Severance,  the  consul-general  of  the  United  States t 

Mr.  Swinburne.  None  whatever,  only  this  man  that  I  saw  just  before 
lunch  time. 

The  Chairman.  Being  executive  officer  of  the  ship,  if  any  messenger 
of  that  kind  had  come  in  from  the  legation  or  the  consulate  would  you 
have  known  itt 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Not  necessarily. 

The  Chairman.  But  do  you  believe  you  would  have  known  itt 

Mr.  Swinburne.  That  would  depend  very  much  on  the  gravity  of 
the  message.  An  ordinary  message  I  would  not  have  known  at  all; 
any  message  connected  with  the  landing  of  the  battalion  I  would  have 
known  very  quickly.  No  preparation  was  made  until  after  11  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning,  and  the  captain  then  told  me  to  have  everything 
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in  readiness  for  landing.  I  asked  what  he  wanted.  He  said:  <<Toa 
bad  better  take  a  gatling  gan  and  a  37  millimeter."  I  said,  ^^  Two 
gatliug  guns  would  be  better  than  a  37  millimeter;"  and  the  captain 
said,  '*•  T;ike  a  37  millimeter."  I  stopped  the  work  of  scmbbing,  left  it 
just  where  it  stood,  had  the  canteens  filled  and  belts  filled,  and  the 
caisson  of  the  37  millimet-er  filled.  I  had  lowered  the  two  heavy  boats 
that  took  the  guns;  and  after  dinner,  1  o'clock,  had  the  guns  lowered 
into  the  boats,  so  as  to  save  time,  and  by  half-past  2  I  was  practically 
ready  for  landing. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  You  took  provisions  along  withyoat 

Mr.  Swinburne.  No  provisions  at  sklL 

The  Chairman.  No  tents  t 

Mr.  Swinburne.  We  had  no  tents. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  know  how  long  yon  would  be  detained 
on  shore  f 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Not  the  slightest  idea.  The  minister  came  on 
board  at  half  past  2,  or  thereabouts.  I  knew  there  was  to  be  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  citizens  at  half  past  2,  and  I  knew  there  was  to  be  a 
counter  mass  meeting  called  by  the  Queen's  party.  My  impression 
was,  when  I  beard  that  in  the  morning,  that  the  two  meetings  woold 
probably  bring  the  matter  to  a  crisis. 

Senator  Turpie.  You  spoke  of  going  to  the  dub.  What  club  was 
itt 

Mr.  Swinburne.  It  is  known  as  the  British  Olub.  It  is  the  foreign 
club  of  the  i)lace  there. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Mr.  Cooper,  I  recollect  now,  was  on  Saturday. 
He  (!auie  aboard  to  see  the  captain.  My  recollection  is  he  came  from 
Judge  llartwell  to  bring  the  news  of  the  Queen's  attempt  to  promul- 
gate this  new  constitution.  When  this  attempt  was  made  and  after 
the  ministry  had  refused  to  aid  her,  two  of  them  took  the  news  to 
Judge  Hartwell's  oflice. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  telling  what  you  were  informed  t 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Yes.  The  first  time,  as  I  stated  before,  that  I  saw 
Mr.  Cooper,  was  this  Saturday  afternoon  just  after  lunch. 

Tlie  Chairman.  When  Cooper  came  on  board  the  shipt 

Mr.  SwiNBURNB.  Yes.  And  my  impression  is  that  he  was  the  same 
messenger  who  came  on  Monday  morning  and  brought  some  message 
to  the  captain  which  decided  him  to  have  the  troops  in  readiness. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Now,  as  1  understand  you,  between  the  time  3rou 
got  the  troops  ready  to  go  on  shore,  the  caisson  lowered  into  the  boati 
and  other  preparations  made,  and  the  time  of  your  going  on  shore. 
Minister  Stevens  came  on  boardt 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Mr.  Stevens  came  aboard.  He  arrived  at  about 
half  past  2.  I  met  him  at  the  gangway  with  the  captain,  and  walked 
as  I'ar  as  the  cabin  door.  I  did  not  go  in.  In  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  or  an  hour  afterwards  the  captain  sent  for  me  and  said,  "I 
want  you  to  land  with  the  battalion  at  6  o'clock;  as  near  5  o'clock  as 
possible."  1  suggested  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  supper  before 
we  went  on  shore;  we  could  not  get  anything  to  eat  afterward.  The 
captain  said,  '^het  the  men  have  supper  at  4  o'clock,  and  take  some 
biscuits  for  the  night."  We  had  supper  at  4  o'clock,  and  at  half  past 
4  tlie  men  were  organized  in  heavy  marching  order  with  a  change  of 
clothes  and  80  rounds  of  ammunition — no  baggage  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Before  that  occurred  had  Minister  Stevens  left  the 
ship? 

Mr.  Swinburne.  He  had  left  the  ship;  yes.  I  think  he  left— I  wili 
not  be  certain  but  my  impression  is  he  left  about  4  o'clock. 
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The  Ohaibman.  Did  yon  hear  any  interview  between  him  and  Gapt. 
WUtset 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  None  at  all^  except  that  I  suggested  that  it  would 
be  well  to  have  all  the  company  captains  present  to  find  out  what  the 
orders  would  be,  as  nearly  as  we  could  find  out.  At  that  meeting  it 
was  decided 

Senator  Fbyb.  Mr.  Stevens  was  present  t 

Mr.  SwiNBTTENE.  Mr.  Stevens  was  present.  I  asked  where  we  were 
\o  go.  Mr.  Stevens  said  he  did  not  ^ow  where  we  would  be  able  to 
go;  that  he  had  not  thought  the  matter  over;  that  he  would  have  to  . 
have  some  large  building  somewhere,  and  he  thought  the  opera  house 
would  be  a  good  place  if  we  could  get  it.  The  opera  house  faces  the 
palace.  I  said  that  my  own  desire  and  preference  would  be  to  be  near 
the  landing,  because  I  would  be  nearer  my  base,  and  nearer  the  liquor 
shops.  My  idea  was,  if  there  was  an  outbreak  of  any  kind,  my  first 
move  would  be  to  close  all  liquor  stores,  and  if  necessary  leave  a  guard 
there,  or  nail  them  up,  to  prevent  people  from  getting  liquor.  Mr. 
Stevens  said  he  did  not  know  of  any  building  around  the  water  front, 
but  he  thought  we  could  get  the  opera  house.  Then  he  said :  ^^  By  the 
way,  there  is  a  Mr.  Atherton,  an  American,  who  lives  down  on  King 
street;  suppose  you  let  the  troops  go  on  there.''  That  was  to  the  cap- 
tain. So  that  that  was  finally  decided  upon  in  an  unofficial  sort  of 
way.  The  captain  said:  ^'Tou  can  stop  at  the  consulate  and  send  half 
the  marines  to  the  minister's;  detail  an  orderly  sergeant  in  charge  of 
the  squad  you  send  to  the  minister's;  leave  the  other  half  in  charge  of 
Lieut.  Draper  at  the  consulate  and  march  on,  and  by  that  time  we  will 
be  able  to  tell  you  where  you  are  to  go."  I  said :  <^  In  the  event  of  not 
getting  any  orders" — I  wanted  to  get  the  men  off  the  street  so  soon  as 
possible — "I  will  go  to  Mr.  Atherton's."    The  captain  said:  "Yes." 

At  5  o'clock  we  landed.  There  was  no  demonstration,  but  there  were 
a  great  many  people  about,  the  same  as  usual  when  we  landed  to  driU, 
as  we  had  done  once  a  week.  We  arrived  and  marched  up  to  the  con- 
sulate; marched  up  King  street  past  the  palace.  I  was  told  afterward 
the  Queen  was  staoding  on  the  balcony.  We  gave  the  salute.  It  was 
always  the  custom  to  give  the  royal  salute  on  passing  the  palace,  and 
we  did  on  this  occasion — the  men  at  port  arms,  four  flourishes  of  the 
trumpet,  and  the  flag  lowered — ordinary  marching  salute.  We  marched 
on  a  block  beyond  there,  and  then  I  halted  and  went  into  the  house  of 
Mr.  Hopper  and  asked  the  privilege  of  using  his  telephone.  I  tele- 
phoned to  the  captain  and  asked  if  they  had  decided  where  we  were 
to  go.  He  said  he  hiid  not.  I  then  marched  on  to  Mr.  Atherton's, 
fully  three  blocks  ftirther,  quite  a  distance  down  the  street.  Mr.  Ath- 
erton said  he  had  no  objection  to  our  coming  in  there — he  had  large 
grounds — and  we  marched  in,  stacked  arms,  established  sentries,  and 
settled  down.  I  telephoned  the  captain  two  or  three  times  when  it  got 
dark. 

It  was  a  new  experiment  to  me.  I  did  not  know  how  the  men  would 
behave.  I  wanted  to  get  them  under  cover.  We  had  found  no  place 
At  9  o'clock  the  captain's  aid  came  down  and  told  me  to  go  up  to  Arion 
Hall.  I  did  not  know  the  place  and  the  aid  marched  on  ahead.  We 
marched  down  (it  was  late)  without  any  drum,  in  order  not  to  attract 
attention.  We  got  to  Arion  Hall,  which  is  a  long,  narrow  buildiDg  in 
the  rear  of  the  opera  house.  It  has  a  very  narrow  yard  on  the  street 
side — the  street  which  separates  it  from  the  Government  building — and 
yards  on  the  other  three  sides.  Arion  Hall  is  a  1-room  building,  with 
a  veranda  on  the  two  sides.  The  guns  were  parked,  the  men  turned 
in,  and  sentries  posted.    I  took  a  lantern  and  went  around  to  8«e  what 
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sort  of  a  place  I  would  have  to  defend,  if  necessary.  I  had  Mntries 
posted,  and  we  settled  down  there  for  the  night. 

Senator  Fbte.  Had  it  been  raining  that  evening  f 

Mr.  Swinburne.  No,  not  at  all.  I  did  not  sleep  any;  no  one  slept 
any,  the  mosquitoes  were  so  bad.  About  12  o'clock  there  was  an  alarm 
of  fire.  I  went  out  and  met  Mr.  Castle,  an  American,  coming  along  on 
his  bicycle,  and  he  said:  '<  That  fire  is  out  beyond  my  house,  on  the 
plains — some  distance — I  can  get  there  and  back  in  a  short  time  on 
my  bicycle,  and  bring  you  the  news."  He  came  back — he  was  not  gone 
more  than  ten  minuter — and  said  it  was  an  unoccupied  bam.  It  was 
an  incendiary  fire,  but  there  was  no  trouble.  At  3  o'clock  tiiere  was 
another  alai*m.  I  turned  out  for  that.  It  appeared  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  tho^  Hawaiian  Hotel.  It  made  a  big  blaze.  I  went  up  to 
that.  It  was  discovered  to  be  an  arbor  in  Emma  Square,  with  a  tree 
growing  over  it.  That  was  also  an  incendiary  flre,  unquestionably; 
but  it  was  put  out  without  any  trouble. 

The  next  morning  we  settled  down  to  get  the  men  in  condition  to 
keep  them  occupied,  laid  out  the  drills,  and  made  preparations — sani^ 
tary  preparations.  Drains  were  dug  and  the  whole  place  fixed  up. 
About  1  o'clock  Tuesday  afternoon  Mr.  Charles  Carter,  who  was  after- 
ward one  of  the  commissioners  to  this  country,  came  in  to  see  me. 

Senator  Obat.  What  relation  is  he  to  the  late  minister  to  the  United 
States  f 

Mr.  Swinburne.  A  son  of  the  late  minister  to  the  United  States,  a 
prominent  lawyer  there,  and  a  man  whom  I  had  met  firequently.  He 
camein  and  stayed  sometime,  thiM  afternoon,  andsaid:  ^^Itistheintention 
of  the  committee  of  safety  to  t>ake  possession  of  the  Government  build- 
ing. You  will  recognize  them  by  Mr.  Dole;  you  know  Mr.  Dole;  he  ia 
the  tallest  man  in  the  party;  if  you  see  him  in  the  party  you  will  know 
what  he  is  doing.  They  are  going  to  take  possession  of  the  Gtovem- 
ment  building."  He  said :  ^^  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  seeing  your 
orders  ?"  I  said  I  had  not.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  orders  lying 
on  the  table.  As  he  handed  them  back  to  me  I  said:  ^<  You  see  my 
orders  are  to  protect  the  legation,  the  consulate,  and  the  lives  and 
property  of  American  citizens,  and  to  assist  in  preserving  order ;  I  do 
not  know  how  to  interpret  that ;  I  can  do  it  in  but  one  way.  If  the  Queen 
calls  upon  me  to  preserve  order  I  am  going  to  do  it."  He  said  nothing 
further  to  me  about  that,  and  went  off.  The  men  were  just  ooming  in 
from  drill. 

It  was,  perhaps,  half  past  2  or  a  quarter  to  3  when  a  man  rushed 
ui)  to  the  gate,  an  American,  with  a  Winchester  and  belt  of  cartridges, 
quite  excited,  and  said:  ^^The  police  have  attempted  to  stop  our  ammu- 
nition wagon;  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  go  on,  and  the  policeman  was 
shot  and  killed,  and  that  there  was  a  large  crowd  coUected  on  Mer- 
chant street"  (Merchant  street  is  where  the  police  station  is),  ^^  and  I 
was  ordered  to  come  and  tell  you."  I  said:  "Who  are  you,  and  what 
is  '  our  ammunition  wagon  f ' "  He  said :  "  I  belong  to  one  of  the  com- 
panies raised  by  the  committee  of  safety,  and  our  ammunition,  whjdh 
has  been  loading  all  day  outside  of  Hall's  store,  was  stopi>ed  by  the 
poli('eman,  and  he  was  shot."  He  said:  "After  Mr.  Gkiod  wftmed  the 
policeman  off  he  dro])ped  his  whip  and  fired  on  him.'' 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  policeman  killed  f 

Mr.  Swinburne.  It  turned  out  atlberward  that  he  was  not  killed. 
Tliis  man  said  to  me:  "  Can  I  stay  here  at  your  camp  until  my  com- 
pany arrives  t" 

1  said:  "Yes."  He  was  an  Anicri(*.an  citizen  and  could  stay  any- 
where.   I  suppose  that  was  naturally  the  beginning  of  the  xiot^    Thm 
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crowd  coUected,  and  I  had  the  signal  sounded,  got  the  companies  in 
the  rear  of  the  baildiDg  out  of  sight  to  stack  arms,  and  had  the  men 
kept  at  their  company  parades,  so  that  they  would  not  lounge  about  or 
expose  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  of  day  was  thist 

Mr.  SwiNBUENE.  Three  or  4  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  On  Tuesday? 

Mr.  Swinburne.  On  Tuesday.  Then  I  stood  at  the  gate  to  see  what 
would  happen.  The  next  thing  was  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Dole  at  the 
building.  The  proclamation  was  read.  At  the  time  they  conmienced 
to  read  the  proclamation  the  companies  commenced  to  come  in,  one  at  a 
time.  This  was  about  half- past  4  o'clock.  So  far  as  time  is  concerned, 
however,  it  is  all  guesswork ;  these  events  happened  without  my  know- 
ing what  was  coming,  and  I  have  simply  to  judge  from  the  routine  of 
the  camp.  About  half-past  4  or  6  o'clock  I  got  a  note  from  President 
Dole  asking  me  if  I  would  come  to  see  him  in  the  Government  building. 
The  captain  arrived  at  the  time  these  people  entered  the  Government 
building  and  he  took  command.  I  showed  the  note  to  the  captain  and 
said :  "  I  will  go  over  and  tell  Mr.  Dole  you  are  here  and  will  see  him.'^ 
The  captain  said :  '*  I  have  no  objection  to  seeing  him."  I  went  over  and 
told  Mr.  Dole  that  the  captain  had  anived,  and  if  he  (Mr.  Dole)  had 
any  proi>08ition8  to  submit  the  captain  would  see  them.  I  took  a  note 
from  Mr.  Dole  to  the  captain,  asking  if  he  could  come  over.  I  asked 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting  and  the  captain  said  yes.  I  went  over, 
and  in  the  office  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  was  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Jones, 
W.  O.  Smith,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen. 

A  large  number  of  arms  was  piled  up  in  the  room,  a  large  quantity 
of  ammunition  stacked  in  the  hall,  and  there  was  at  least  100  men 
under  arms.  There  was  an  armed  sentry  at  every  gatej  the  whole 
place  had  the  appearance  of  being  well  guarded.  We  went  in  and  Mr. 
Dole  greeted  the  captain.  My  impression  is  that  W.  O.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Jones  did  the  most  of  the  talking.  They  announced  to  the  cap- 
tain that  they  had  formed  themselves  into  a  provisional  government. 
A  proclamation  had  been  read  declaring  the  Queen  dethroned  and  the 
ministry  dissolved;  that  they  had  possession  of  the  archives,  the  Gov- 
ernment building,  and  the  treasury,  anci  that  they  were  a  de  facto  gov- 
ernment. They  asked  the  captain  if  he  was  prepared  to  recognize 
them  a«  such.  The  captain  said:  "Have  you  charge  of  the  police  sta- 
tion and  the  barracks,  and  are  you  prepared  to  guarantee  the  safety  of 
life  and  proi>erty  t"  Mr.  Dole  said :  "We  have  not  charge  of  the  police 
station  at  present,  but  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  time;  it  is  bound  to  be 
given  up  in  a  few  minutes  j  I  expect  to  hear  that  it  is  given  up  at  any 
time."  The  captain  said:  "Until  you  are  prepared  to  guarantee  that 
you  can  give  protection  to  life  and  property  I  can  not  recognize  you  as 
the  de  facto  government,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  Just  then  the  late 
ministiy  was  announced,  and  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  further  for  us 
to  say  and  we  went  out. 

The  Chairman.  Was  anything  said  at  that  conversation  about  being 
in  possession  of  the  barracks? 

Mr.  Swinburne.  No.  We  knew  they  were  not  in  command  of  the 
barracks:  the  Queen's  troops  were  there,  and  sentries — just  as  quiet 
as  possible.  We  returned  to  the  building  at  6  o'clock,  and  the  men 
bad  supper.  In  the  meantime  all  these  companies  had  arrived  and 
were  drilling.  At  half-past  6  o'clock  the  captain  said  "I  must  go  up 
to  the  minister's;  before  I  go  I  want  to  state  to  you  that  the  minister 
has  recognized  the  Provisional  Government  as  the  d^fact/o  Government 
of  the  islands^  you  will  consider  them  as  such."    That  was  at  half-past 
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6,  and  that  was  tlie  first  time  I  had  heard  of  any  official  recognition 
from  the  minister  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  Queen's  troops  still  at  the  barracks  and 
under  arms  at  the  time  of  that  information! 

Mr.  Swinburne.  The  sentry  was  there. 

Senator  Gray.  So  far  as  you  could  see,  no  change  had  tnken  placef 

Mr.  SWINBl  RNE.  ^o. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  time  that  Capt.  WHtse  informed  3'on 
the  minister  had  recognized  the  Provisional  Government  as  the  de/avto 
Governments 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Yes;  at  half  past  7 — I  had  a  telephone  put  in  that 
day — Ihad  a  call  from  central  that  said  "the  citizen  troops  had  taken 
charge  of  the  armory."  Then  1  got  a  call  from  the  marine  officer,  who 
was  right  near  and  ('(mid  see  the  building  from  where  he  was. 

Tiie  Chairman.  At  the  time  that  Capt.  Wiltse  informed  you  what 
had  been  done  by  this  Provisional  Government,  and  when  be  said 
he  would  go  up  and  see  the  American  minister,  did  he  give  you  any 
instructions  as  to  whether  you  should  or  should  not  recognize  that  Gov- 
ernment If 

Mr.  SwiNBirRNE.  Oh,  yes;  that  I  was  to  recognize  that  Government. 
My  impression  is  that  he  satisfied  himself  that  they  had  troops  enough  to 
handle  the  situation.  I  think  they  had  myself.  Then  I  got  a  message 
from  Mr.  Draper,  the  marine  officer,  stating  the  same  thing — that  the 
police  station  had  suirendered  to  the  forces.  The  central  simply  notified 
me  that  the  citizen  troops  had  taken  charge  of  the  police  station,  and 
that  was  followed  by  a  communication  from  Mr.  Draper,  at  the  cousa- 
late,  that  the  troops  had  taken  possession  of  the  police  station. 

Senator  Gray.  Who  was  Mr.  Draper! 

Mr.  Swinburne.  The  marine  otticer. 

Senator  Gray.  He  was  where  he  could  seel 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Near  the  police  station? 

Mr.  Sw^inburne.  Near  the  police  station.  By  standing  on  the  side- 
walk he  could  look  down  and  see  what  was  going  on.  AU  that  night 
it  was  perfectly  quiet — no  disturbance  of  any  kind.  The  next  morning 
about  11  o'clock,  while  standing  outside  the  camp,  the  English  minis- 
ter and  the  Portuguese  minister  came  along. 

Senator  Gray,  When  was  thatt 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Wednesday  morning.  The  English  minister 
stoi)ped  and  notified  me  that  he  had  just  been  to  notify  the  Provisions^ 
Government  that  he  would  recognize  them  as  the  defofito  Government^ 
pending  advice  from  his  Government;  but  he  said,  as  a  sort  of  paren- 
thesis, '^I  found  it  necessaiy  to  ask  them,  if  they  were  the  de  facto 
Government,  why  it  was  necessary  to  bring  foreign  troops  on  the  soil." 
lie  expected  an  answer  from  me.  I  looked  as  if  I  had  no  answer  to 
give,  and  he  looked  at  me  a  few  minutes  and  went  on.  The  Queen 
surrendered  the  palace  that  day;  the  Uoyal  standard  was  hauled  down. 
and  she  retired  to  Washington  Place.  She  was  allowed  a  guard  of 
halt'  her  former  troops,  household  guards — a  force  of  15  or  16  men. 

The  Chairman.  Of  Hawaiian  troops  t 

Mr.  Swinburne,  Ilawaiian  troops — the  rest  were  disbanded,  paid 
to  the  end  of  the  month,  and  they  left  pretty  cheerfully. 

On  Thursday  we  moved  into  our  new  quaiiers  on  Port  street,  which 
had  been  procured  for  us,  the  property  of  Mr.  Bishop.  Mr.  Damon 
was  the  agent  of  the  property,  and  through  him  this  was  arranged. 
We  moved  in  there  and  stayed  there,  and  the  next  step  was  fhe  hoist- 
ing of  the  Hag,  on  the  1st  of  Februaiy.    For  two  or  throe  weeks  b^bre 
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the  Ist  of  Pebmary  there  had  been  a  great  many  rumors  of  an  out- 
break; the  current  report  was  that  the  lioyalists  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  a  demonstration  of  some  kind  before  the  departure  of  the 
steamer  on  the  Ist  of  Febuary,  and  for  that  reason  for  three  or  four 
nights  everjrthing  was  guarded  very  closely  at  the  Government  build- 
ing; they  had  extra  patrols,  and  every  preparation  was  made  to  pre- 
vent any  surprise.  On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  January  Capt. 
Wiltse  said  tome,  "  I  want  you  to  be  ready  to  have  the  battalion  under 
arms  at  half  past  8,  when  I  will  come  on  shore  and  give  you  your  orders." 

At  half  past  8  the  battalion  was  paraded,  the  captain  arrived  and 
handed  me  the  orders,  a  copy  of  which  is  there,  and  dated  the  1st  of 
February.  He  ordered  me  to  take  charge  of  the  Government  building, 
the  flag  to  be  hoisted  at  9  o'clock.  I  marched  down  with  the  battalion. 
At  the  Government  building  I  found  all  the  members  of  the  advisory 
council  and  the  members  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Provisional  Government. 
The  three  companies  of  troops  were  drawn  up  on  the  three  sides  of  the 
square.  We  marched  in  and  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  building, 
and  then  by  direction  of  the  captain  the  adjutant  read  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  minister  establishing  a  protectorate  over  the  islands  pend- 
ing negotiations  with  the  United  States.  As  I  understand,  that  was 
at  the  request  of  the  Provisional  Government.  Then  the  American  flag 
was  hoisted  and  saluted.  After  the  American  flag  was  hoisted  the 
Hawaiian  flag  was  hoisted. 

Senator  Gbat.  How  was  the  American  flag  saluted  f 

Mr.  Swinburne.  The  troops  presented  arms,  and  three  flourishes 
of  the  trumpets  were  given. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  a  salute  fired  from  the  shipt 

Mr.  Swinburne.  A  salute  of  21  guns  was  fired  from  the  ship. 

Senator  Gray.  What  was  the  salute  from  the  shipf 

Mr.  Swinburne.  The  national  salute. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  faced  about 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Faced  about  and  gave  the  same  honors  to  the 
Hawaiian  flag. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  salute  flredt 

Mr.  Swinburne.  No  salute  was  fired.  Then  the  building  was 
tamed  over  to  my  custody,  and  the  Provisional  Government's  troops 
marched  out.  By  Capt.  Wiltse's  order  I  left  a  marine  guard  of  25  men 
which  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  consulate  and  legation  that  day, 
leaving  only  5  men  at  the  legation.  They  were  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Government  building.  There  was  a  change  apparent  at  once;  no 
more  rumors  of  uprising  of  any  kind — uprising  of  the  Royalists;  the 
transaction  of  public  business  was  much  facilitated,  because  the  marines 
had  (NTders  to  let  anybody  come  and  go  without  being  bothered  about 
passes  or  anything  of  the  kind.  So  two  days  passed,  when  President 
Dole  came  to  me  and  said  he  would  like  to  have  the  Government  build- 
ing ox>ened  that  the  court  might  be  held,  and  to  that  end  he  would  like 
to  have  the  sentry  removed  from  the  front  gate  during  the  hours  from 
9tiU4. 

TheGHAiRMAN.  What  court t 

Mr.  Swinburne.  The  supreme  court.  I  suggested  that  it  would 
be  better  to  go  frirther  than  that,  to  remove  all  sentries  for  the 
time  so  as  not  to  have  the  appearance  of  keeping  anybody  away,  which 
was  done.  All  the  sentries  were  taken  from  the  public  building  from  9 
to  4,  aH  the  gates  were  opened,  and  the  court  held  its  sessions.  A 
short  time  afterwards  one  company  of  36  men  was  sent  on  board  ship 
(Mr.  Young's  company),  reducing  the  fon^e  on  shore  to  120  men.  Then, 
on  ih%  20th  of  March,  by  direction  of  Kear-Admiral  Skerrett,  another 
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company  of  36  men  was  withdrawn,  and  that,  with  the  eMualtiM 
that  occorred,  left  the  force  on  shore  about  90  men;  I  think  less  fhan 
that. 

Senator  Ob  ay.  What  do  yon  mean  by  casualties  f 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  Some  men  sent  on  board  ship  for  punishment^  and 
quite  a  number  sent  on  board  sick.  Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  80  to  90  men  left,  including  the  dram  corps  and  color  guaid. 

The  Ohaibman.  At  what  time  did  Admiral  Skerrett  come  into  the 
harbor  f 

Mr.  SwiNBTJBHB.  I  forget  the  date  of  his  amval;  but  it  was  aiAer 
the  flag  was  hoisted. 

The  Ghaibman.  On  what  ship  did  he  comet 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  The  Mohican. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  that  his  flagship! 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  was  Admiral  Skerrett^s  oommandt 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  The  Pacific  Station. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  included  Hawaii  f 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  That  included  Hawaii;  yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  long  did  Gapt.  Wiltse  remain  on  the  Batkm 
after  Admiral  Skerrett's  arrival  f 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  My  impression  is  that  he  remained  ontD  atMmt  tte 
6th  of  March,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Gapt.  B.  P.  Day. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  he  leave  on  account  of  sickness  1 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  He  left  because  of  the  termination  of  his  endse. 
He  was  there  a  little  longer  than  the  termination  of  his  emise.  Two 
years  is  now  the  ordinary  term  of  a  captain  at  sea:  that  had  expired 
in  Pebmary,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  routine  Gapt.  Day  was  sent 
out  to  relieve  him. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  long  did  Gapt.  Wiltse  live  alter  thafcl 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  I  have  forgotten  the  date  of  his  deatbT-probably  rix 
weeks  or  two  mouths. 

The  Ghaibman.  After  he  arrived  in  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  After  he  arrived  in  the  United  States.  He  had 
been  apparently  in  good  health;  but  he  had  one  steoke  of  epoplesj 
while  he  was  attach^  to  the  ship.    I  was  not  surprised. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  those  the  orders  under  which  yoa  left  the  ah^ 
with  that  detachment  (exhibiting  paper)  f 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  They  are  as  follows: 

U.  S.  S.  BoSTONy  SB001rD.BATI^ 

HonoMuy  Hawaiian  I»kma8f  Jammmrf  IS^  1898» 
IJent.  Gommander  W.  T.  Swinbubnb, 

U.  8.  Navyj  Sxeeutive  Officer  U.  8.  8.  Bo9km: 

Sib  :  You  will  take  command  of  the  battalion  and  land  in  Honoliiht 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  legation,  consulate,  and  the  lives  and 
property  of  American  citizens,  and  to  assist  in  presiurving  public  ovdsr. 
Great  prudence  must  be  exercised  by  both  officers  and  men.  and  no 
action  taken  that  is  not  fhlly  warranted  by  the  condition  of  aflairs  and 
by  the  conduct  of  those  who  may  be  inimical  to  the  treo^  rigbti  of 
American  citizens. 

You  will  inform  me  at  the  eariiest  practicable  moment  of  eny  ehnnfe 
in  the  situation. 

Very  respectfhlly, 

G.O. 
U.  S.  ITavjf,  Oanmamdtmt  V.  Aft 
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What  time  of  day  were  these  orders  delivered  to  yout 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  About  half  past  4  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  received  these  orders  did  you  receive 
any  personal  or  private  instructions  from  Capt.  Wiltse  in  addition? 

Mr.  Swinburne.  None  at  all,  except  what  I  have  stated  in  regard 
to  where  we  were  to  go. 

The  Chairman,  Did  you  at  that  time  know  of  the  formation  of  a 
provisional  government  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Swinburne.  No;  not  at  all.  In  fact  I  knew  nothing  about  that 
until  Mr.  Carter  spoke  of  it  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  first  knowledge  you  hadt 

Mr.  Swinburne.  That  was  the  first  knowledge  I  had. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  in  landing  with  those  troops  you  were  not 
landed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Provisional  Government. 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Not  the  slightest. 

The  Chairman.  Or  inaugurating  a  provisional  government f 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  certain  that  you  were  to  do  anything 
more  than  to  protect  the 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Protect  American  property  and  the  lives  of  citi- 
zens— ^particularly  the  property.  There  had  been  always  a  feeling  dur- 
ing the  time  we  were  there  that  we  were  there  to  look  out,  in  the  event 
of  any  domestic  disturbance  in  the  islands,  that  no  harm  came  to  the 
Americans  or  their  property  in  any  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  certain  whether  that  order  to  assist  in 
preserving  public  order  related  to  the  Queen's  Government  or  any  other 
government! 

Mr.  Swinburne.  I  supposed  it  to  mean  the  Queen's  Government; 
that  was  my  interpretation.  There  was  no  other  government  when  I 
landed. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  if  the  Queen  had  addressed  to  you  a  re- 
quest to  preserve  the  public  order,  or  if  you  had  found  that  the  public 
order  was  being  disturbed  by  opposition  to  her,  you  would  have  felt 
required  to  respond! 

Mr.  Swinburne.  That  request  would  have  come  through  the  minis- 
ter to  me,  merely  to  preserve  order.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  there 
to  fight  her  battles  anymore  than  anybody  else's.  I  was  there  to  pre- 
serve order ;  protect  the  peaceftd  rights  of  citizens  in  the  town.  I  should 
have  been  ready  if  called  upon  to  lend  a  hand. 

Senator  Gray.  You  were  going  to  prevent  fighting! 

Mr.  Swinburne.  I  was  going  to  prevent  any  fighting  that  endangered 
peaceable  American  citizens  in  the  town. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  Capt.  Wiltse  say  anything  to  you,  or  in  your 
presence  say  anything  about  preventing  any  fighting  in  the  town,  or 
not  allowing  any  fighting  in  the  town! 

Mr.  Swinburne.  No  ;  not  at  all. 

Senator  Gray.  Never  did! 

Mr.  Swinburne.  No. 

Senator  Gray.  That  if  they  wanted  to  fight  they  would  have  to  go 
outside! 

Mr.  Swinburne.  The  order  said,  I  thought,  no  more  than  to  see 
that  peaceable  citizens  were  not  interfered  with. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  Cai)t.  Wiltse  say  that  if  there  was  to  be  any 
fighting  it  should  be  out  of  town! 

Mr.  Swinburne.  No;  he  said  nothing  to  me  about  fighting  at  all. 
We  had  no  discussion  of  the  orders. 
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Senator  GSAT.  Did  he  say  it  in  yon  presencet 

Mr.  SwiNBUBirB.  I  never  heard  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Yonr  constrnetion  of  the  fighting  ofder  WM  to 
that  x>eaceftil  citizens  were  not  interfered  with! 

Mr.  SwmBUBNB.  Yes. 

The  Oh  AIRMAN.  By  anybody! 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  By  anybody. 

Senator  Fbye.  I  understand  that  under  the  roles  and  legoIaUonB 
of  the  n.  S.  Navy,  naval  officers  in  foreign  ports  are  required  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens.  ISTow^  do  yoa  not 
understand  that,  so  fiur  as  this  order  related  to  the  preservation  of  order, 
that  you  were  to  preserve  order  so  as  to  render  safe  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  American  citizens  f 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  Precisely. 

Senator  Fbyb.  You  would  not  have  felt  called  upon  to  stop  it  if  the 
Queen's  troops  had  fired  into  the  Provisional  troops. 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Fbyb.  Your  idea  was  that  the  order  was  ibr  yoa  to  proteefc 
the  lives  and  prox>erty  of  American  citizens  f 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  Yes.  The  evening  we  landed  it  was  reported,  and 
the  next  morning  Mr.  Draper  said  the  Chinese  consnl  came  to  him  afe 
the  coTiHulato  after  the  consul-general  had  left  and  reported  that  his 
people  were  very  much  disturbed,  and  he  did  not  Imow  what  was 
going  to  happen,  and  he  wanted  to  know  from  Mr.  Draper  what  th^ 
were  to  do.  Mr.  Draper  said:  '^If  your  people  behave  tibemselvea^  go 
to  their  houses,  and  keep  out  of  trouble  I  will  see  that  thej  asre  pro- 
tected." So  that  he  notified  me  of  that  the  next  morning,  and  I  saidj 
'^Certainly;  in  such  a  case  as  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we  shoold 
not  protect  any  man's  life,  when  he  is  simply  behaving  himself  and 
attending  to  his  own  business."  That  was  the  only  question  that  ever 
came  up.  My  idea  was  that  I  was  to  look  out  for  Amerioaa  pgoperty. 
Of  course,  there  was  some  American  property  there  then  in  diuiger, 
and  I  was  going  to  see  that  that  property  and  the  Uvea  of  the  owiien 
were  looked  out  for. 

The  Ghaibman.  By  property  do  yon  mean  goodst 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  Goods ;  yes,  and  houses.  "W  hat  I  fimred  was  ineen- 
diary  firing  of  houses,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  by  an  irresponsible  nsob. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  those  the  orders  under  which  yon  took  poaaea- 
sion  of  the  Government  Building  [exhibiting  paper]  1 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  Yes.    They  are  lacoidc  enough* 

The  orders  are  as  follows: 

^XT.  S.  S.  Boston,  SBOOND-Bisni, 
^^ffanolulu^  Hawaiian  IslandSj  February  1, 16ASL 

"Lieut.-Gomraander  W.  T.  Swinbubnb, 

^^Comma/nding  Battalion^  U.  A  S»  Boitan. 

<<  Sib  :  You  will  toke  possession  of  the  Government  BnHdingy  and  the 
American  flag  will  be  hoisted  over  it  at  9  a.  m. 
"Very  respectfhUy, 

«G.  O.  Wn/rsB, 
^^Oaptainy  XT.  8.  Ifa/vffj  Oammandimg  U.  &  &  Boatm.^ 

The  Ghaibman.  These  are  the  orders  under  whidi  yoa  abaodoBed 
the  island  and  went  back  to  the  ship  f    [Exhibiting  paper.] 

Mr.  Swinbubnb.  Yes;  the  orders  detaching  me  ftom  tbe 
and  ordering  me  to  retom  to  the  ship. 
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The  orders  are  as  foUo  ws : 

<<  U.  S.  8.  Boston,  Second  Rate, 

^^Honolulu^  H,  J.,  March  20^  1893. 
"SiB:  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  Eear- Admiral  J.  S. 
3kerrett,  U.  S.  Navy,  commanding  U.  S.  Naval  Force,  Pacific  Station, 
you  will,  at  6:30  p.  m.  to-day,  withdraw  from  shore  one  company  of 
thirty-six  men,  with  their  officers,  and  repair  on  board  the  Boston  and 
resume  accustomed  duties. 

'^  One  company,  with  music,  colors,  and  proper  proportion  of  officers, 
will  be  left  at  'Camp  Boston,'  and  you  will  turn  over  the  command  oi 
the  same  to  Lieutenant  Charles  Laird,  U.  S.  Navy,  who  will  continue 
the  duties  and  routine  as  heretofore. 
"Very  respectfully, 

«B.  F.  Day, 
"  Captain  U.  8.  Ka^,  Oommanding  U.  8.  8.  Boston. 

^lAeat  Comdr.  Wm.  T.  Swinbubne, 

**  U.  8.  NavyJ^ 


Washinghton,  D.  O.,  Friday^  January  19^  1894. 

SWOBV  STATEHEHT  OF  UEUT.  COMMAHDEE  W.  T.  SWDTBUEHE. 

ContiniiecL 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  have  any  instructions  in  addition  to  or 
differing  from  the  orders  under  which  you  started  from  the  shipt 

Mr.  Swinburne.  None  at  aU. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  understand  when  you  left  the  ship  that 
you  were  going  ashore  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  Provisional 
Government  then  in  process  of  organization  or  in  expectation  of  organ- 
ization, or  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  any  governments 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Not  at  all.  I  had  never  heard  of  the  Provisional 
Government.  I  did  not  know,  even,  that  there  |wa8  such  a  movement 
on  foot.  I  knew  there  was  a  movement  of  some  kind  on  foot  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens,  and  my  idea  was  that  it  was  to  get  some  absohite 
assurances  from  the  Queen  that  they  could  depend  upon  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  was  that  the  movement  was  to  get  some 
assurances  from  the  Queen  f 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Yes.  I  did  not  expect  it  would  ever  come  to  the 
X>oint  of  dethroning  her.  You  will  notice  in  my  testimony  given  before 
that  I  had  called  Mr.  Carter's  attention  to  that  part  of  my  orders 
which  referred  to  preserving  order  in  the  town.  Before  Mr.  Carter 
had  asked  me  if  he  could  see  my  orders,  when  he  told  me  that  certain 
men  were  going  to  take  the  Government  building,  in  calling  attention 
to  that  part  of  my  orders,  I  purposely  exaggerated  my  orders,  lest  he 
should  get  an  idea  that  as  these  men  were  Americans  I  would  give  them 
support,  since  I  was  there  to  protect  American  interests.  I  called  his 
attention  to  the  clause  which  directed  me  to  assist  in  preserving  order. 
I  said,  ^* My  understanding  of  that  is  that  lam  to  assist  the  Queen's 
Government  in  preserving  order."  Of  course,  a  request  from  the  Queen 
to  assist  in  preserving  order  would  have  to  come  through  the  minister^ 
but  1  thought  it  was  proper  to  exaggerate  that,  so  that  he  would  go 
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away  witli  a  complete  nnderstanding  of  how  I  Htood  with  regard  to  the 
matter.    That  was  the  purpose  of  tliat  statenieiit. 

The  Chairman.  Had  yon  any  pur^wse,  or  <lid  you  su8pe<^t  any  pnr- 
I)ose  on  the  part  of  any  person  concerned  in  tliis  movement,  either  the 
LTnited  States  minister,  the  United  States  consul,  Capt.  Wiltse,  or 
any  other  official  to  establish  a  provisional  government,  or  to  dethrone 
the  Queen t 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  aware  of  any  such  purpose  existing 
ataUt  

Mr.  Swinburne.  No. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  the  troops  disembarked — went  on 
shore-~do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Stevens  was  on  board  the  shipt 

Mr.  Swinburne.  My  impression  is  that  he  had  gone  on  shore.  I 
am  not  certain  of  that;  but  I  am  pretty  sure. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  next  see  Mr.  Stevens  after  you  saw 
him  on  board  the  ship! 

Mr.  Swinburne.  1  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  him  again  until 
the  day  of  his  daughter's  funeral,  wiiic^h  must  have  been  about  four 
weeks  from  the  date  of  our  landing,  tlKm^rh  L  can't  be  certain.  It  was 
not  until  the  day  of  his  daughter's  funeral;  I  can  not  recall  when  that 
was,  b»t  it  was  while  we  were  on  shore. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Stevens  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  troops  on  shore  t 

Mr.  Swinburne.  !N^ot  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  give  any  directions  as  to  what  they  should 
or  should  not  dot 

Mr.  Swinburne.  All  the  directions  that  came  to  me  were  given  to 
me  by  the  captain. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  have  already  stated  what  you  know 
about  the  transaction,  commencing  with  the  time  you  landed.  That  is 
in  yoiu*  deposition  t 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  up  to  the  time  you  left 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Left  Arion  Uall. 

The  Chairman.  And  went  down  to  Camp  Bostoni 

Mr.  SwiNBT  RNE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Camp  Bostoni 

Mr.  SwiMHURNK.  A  i)()rtion  of  the  troops  was  there  until  the  Ist  of 
April — np  to  the  time  the  tlag  was  hauled  down.  I  was  detached  on 
tlie  2()th  of  March. 

The  Chaiuman.  I  want  to  (»all  your  attention  to  some  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Willis  in  his  rei)()rts  or  letters.  In  his  letter  of  December  20, 
18t>3,  to  Mr.  Gresham,  Mr.  Willis  says: 

'*Tlie  delay  in  making  any  announcement  of  your  policy  was,  as  yon 
will  mulerstaiid,  because  of  the  direx^t  verbal  and  written  instructions 
under  whicrli  I  have  been  actinj^.  Under  those  instructions  my  first 
duty  was  to  ^Jinrd  the  life  and  safety  of  those  who  had  by  the  act  of 
our  own  minister  been  ]>hu'ed  in  a  iKisition  where  there  was  an  appar- 
ant  anta<ronism  between  them  and  our  Covernment.  As  I  understood 
troni  the  Presidc^nt  and  from  yon,  the  sole  ox)nnection  with  our  Gtivem* 
nient  had  with  the  settlement  of  the  Hawaiian  (juestion  was  the  undo- 
ing of  what,  from  an  international  standpoint,  was  considered  by  the 
Tresident  to  have  been  a  wrong  to  a  feel)le,  defenseless,  and  fHendly 
power.  In  Jindoing  this  wrong  I  was,  however,  instructed  first  of  all 
to  see  that  proper  safeguards  were  thrown  around  those  who  had  been 
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probably  misled  as  to  the  position  of  our  Government  and  the  wishes 
of  our  peopli\" 

J  understand  that  the  protection  Mr.  Willis  speaks  of  here  has  refer- 
ence to  those  persons  who  were  of  the  party  of  the  Queen.  Now,  I 
wish  to  ask  you  whether,  while  you  stayed  upon  that  island,  you  saw 
or  was  informed  of  any  demonstration  whatever  of  a  hostile  character 
toward  the  person  of  the  Queen  or  any  of  her  supporters! 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of,  any  further  than  the 
dethronement  of  the  Queen — no  attempt  of  a  personal  nature  against 
the  Queen  or  her  followers. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking  of  their  personal  safety 
and  protection. 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Not  at  all;  they  had  the  same  protection  that  any 
other  person  had. 

Senator  Frye.  Did  they  not  have  more;  did  not  the  Provisional 
Government  furnish  the  Queen  with  half  her  guard? 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  And  did  they  not  pay  oflf  the  guard  to  the  first  of  the 
month,  when  they  were  discharged? 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Yes;  she  had  more  protection  than  anyone  else 
during  the  revolution.  I  never  heard  of  a  revolution  carried  on  in 
that  style. 

The  Chairman,  Here  is  a  statement  in  Mr.  Willis's  letter  to  the 
effect  that  the  Japanese  and  English  legations  were  guarded  by  the 
marines  of  their  respective  vessels,  "  and  no  American  soldier  has  been 
stationed  here  and  none  will  be."  Do  you  recollect  whether  the  Japan- 
ese and  English  legations  were  guarded  during  the  time  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Not  at  all.  The  Japanese  asked  permission  to 
land  a  guard  at  the  legation,  and  the  Provisional  Government,  while 
they  did  not  refuse,  informed  the  minister  that  they  were  perfectly 
able  to  give  them  all  necessary  protection;  and  it  was  currently 
reported  that  the  Provisional  Government  had  given  the  Japanese 
minister  permission  to  have  a  guard  on  shore  if  he  wished  it,  but  none 
were  landed. 

The  Chairman.  This  permission  of  which  Mr.  Willis  speaks  must 
have  occurred  after  you  went  back  to  the  ship? 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Yes;  no  foreign  troops  were  ashore  at  all  except 
our  own. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  you  withdrew  and  went  on  board  that 
ship,  will  you  say  that  the  people  of  Honolulu  were  in  a  state  of 
quietude,  or  in  an  agitated  and  insurrectionary  state? 

Mr.  Swinburne.  They  were  perfectly  quiet;  all  the  agitation  was 
the  conspiring  of  a  few  professional  politicians  belonging  to  the  Queen's 
party.    We  could  see  that  going  on  all  the  time. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  there  any  professional  politicians  belonging  to 
the  other  party? 

Mr.  Swinburne.  When  I  used  that  expression  I  referred  to  two  or 
three  men  who  never  seemed  to  have  any  other  means  of  existence 
except  as  a  part  of  the  Queen's  party.  The  Queen  being  out  of  power, 
they  had  no  visible  means  of  support. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  read  you  some  more  extracts  from  Mr. 
Willis's  letter,  the  one  I  quoted  from  a  moment  ago,  to  see  whether  you 
can  concur  in  the  opinions  he  has  expressed  and  indorse  the  facts 
which  he  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Senator  Gray.  1  will  ask  whether  Lieut.  Swinburne  was  in  Honolulu 
at  any  time  duiing  the  time  that  Mr  Willis  wa&  on  shore? 
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Mr.  SWINBUHNE.  No. 

The  (JiiAiRMAN.  You  Tiieaii  you  were  not  on  8horet 

Mr.  Swinburne.  I  was  not  there  at  all.  Mr.  Stevens  was  still 
minister  when  1  left,  and  Mr.  Blount  was  there  taking  testiinouy. 
You  see,  1  left  there  tlie  11th  of  May. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  And  this  letter  1  have  been  reading  from  is  dated 
December. 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Yes. 

The  C/1IA1r:man.  1  now  read  from  Mr.  Willis's  letter: 

*'Tlie  President's  attenlion  had  been  called  by  you  to  the  evidence 
contained  in  Mr.  Blount's  report  showing  the  extraordinary  complica- 
tions and  dangers  surrounding  this  commuidty,  among  which  were  the 
racial  prejudices,  the  intense  feeling  consequent  upon  the  dethrouemeut 
of  the  constitutional  sovereign,  the  presence  of  so  many  different 
nationalities — Chinese,  Japanese,  Portuguese,  Americans, and  English — 
in  such  large  numbers  and  with  such  diverse  traits  and  interests,  the 
possibility  that  the  Japanese,  now^  numbering  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
mah^  ])Oi)ulation  of  the  islands,  might  take  advantage  of  the  condition 
of  atlairs  to  demand  suffrage  and  through  it  to  obtain  control  of  the 
(lovernment,  together  with  the  discontent  of  the  native  Hawaiians  at 
the  loss  of  theii"  Government  and  of  the  rights  secured  under  it. 

''In  addition  to  these  fiacts  I  was  fully  api)rised  by  you  in  your  x)er- 
sonal  conversations  of  the  presence  here  of  many  lawless  and  disor- 
derly characters,  owing  allegiance  to  neither  party,  who  would  gladly 
take  iwlvantage  of  the  excitement  and  general  derangement  of  affairs 
to  indulge  in  ra])ine  and  mob  violence;  and  also  of  the  conflict  between 
th(^  active  responsible  rei)resentatives  of  the  Provisional  Government 
and  certain  men  w-ho  were  not  oflicially  connected  with  it,  bat  who  had 
undertaken  to  dictate  its  policy.  The  danger  from  this  last  source  1 
found  ui)on  arriving  here  was  much  greater  than  you  had  supi>osed. 
As  1  stated  to  you  in  my  disi)atch.  No.  2,  of  November  10,  the  l^resident 
and  ministers  of  the  Provisional  Government  and  a  large  per  cent  of 
those  who  support  them  are  men  of  high  character  and  of  large  mate- 
rial interests  in  the  islands.  These  men  have  been  inclined  to  a  con- 
ser\  ative  course  toward  the  Hawaiians. 

''  They  had  placed  in  the  i)olice  and  fire  departments,  and  also  in  many 
other  more  important  oflices,  native  Hawaiians,  thus  endeavoring  to 
conciliate  the  friendship  and  support  of  the  40,000  natives  of  the 
country.  The  irresponsible  element  referred  to  were  pressing  for  a 
change  of  this  wise  and  patriotic  policy  and  insisting  that  they  should 
be  invested  with  all  power,  thus  intensifying  and  aggravating  the  raciid 
feeling  already  too  extreme.  Many  of  these  men  were  open  in  their 
threats  against  the  life  of  the  Queen.  They  have  even  gone  as  far  in 
the  publico  prints  and  elsewhere  as  to  threaten  the  representatives  of 
the  Provisional  Government  in  the  event  they  should  listen  to  the 
President's  sui)posed  policy  of  peaceful  settlement,  if  it  involved  the 
restoration  of  the  Queen. 

**  Besides  this  danger,  which  would  have  been  precipitated  by  any 
I)remature  announcement  of  the  policy  of  our  Government,  there  was 
another  danger  deserving  serious  attention. 

'^The  native  Hawaiians,  under  the  wise  advice  of  their  best  native 
leaders,  supplemented  by  that  of  many  sym])athizing  foreigners,  have 
maintained  the  policy  of  peace  during  the  settlement  of  this  qaestion. 
While,  however,  they  have  been  always  known  as  a  peaceful  and  law- 
abiding  people,  the  evidence  of  the  most  thoaghtfal  men  in  these 
Islands,  including  Mr.  Damon,  the  present  minister  of  fliiaiioe^  callad 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  under  proper  leadership  they  might  collect 
quite  an  effective  and  aggressive  following;  hence  his  opinion  given  to 
Mr.  Blount  while  here  and  to  me  since  that  a  strong  force  should  ber 
retained  by  the  Provisional  Goverument  or  else  trouble  might  result 
from  a  sudden  attack  on  their  part.'' 

Kow,  I  wish  to  ask  whether  or  not  during  the  period  you  were  there 
Mr.  Willis  has,  in  your  judgment,  correctly  described  the  attitude  of  the 
different  elements  in  Hawaii — Honolulu — and  also  the  state  of  feeling — 
the  temper  of  the  people  during  that  timet 

Mr.  Swinburne.  During  the  time  that  I  was  on  shore  there  seemed 
to  be  most  of  the  time — everything  was  perfectly  quiet — I  felt  there  did 
exist  a  class  of  irresponsible  men  who,  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak, 
might  take  advantage  of  that  to  plunder  or  burn  or  destroy  proi)erty, 
and  it  was  that  element  I  feared  I  would  have  to  cope  with  when  I  was 
sent  ashore  to  protect  American  interests.  Those  were  the  i)eople  I 
expected  to  have  trouble  with.  So  far  as  the  average  natives  them- 
selves— the  ordinary  class  of  natives,  not  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture or  leaders — were  concerned,  they  appeared  to  be  perfectly  indif- 
ferent; they  were  always  interested  in  our  drills,  always  collected  in 
large  numbers  to  watch  them.  I  could  not  see  that  they  had  any  feel- 
iTig  against  us  whatever;  they  neyer  exhibited  it  in  any  way. 

The  policemen  throughout  tlie  city  while  I  was  on  shore  were 
natives,  the  majority  of  them.  I  could  not  see  that  they  had  any 
feeling  against  us  at  all.  I  knew  quite  a  number  of  young  men,  half- 
caste  young  men,  who  were  in  public  office.  I  rather  thought  they 
had  a  bitter  feeling  against  our  people.  But  I  myself  imagined  that 
that  came  from  some  fancied  feeling  of  loss  of  social  rank  through  the 
change  in  the  Government — such  as  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
They  were  half-castes;  they  were  young  men  in  society  there  (this  is 
my  own  idea),  and,  of  course,  I  always  felt  that  they  were  more  bitter 
at  the  fact  of  any  change  in  the  future  of  the  islands — that  the 
annexation  of  the  islands  to  this  country  would  change  their  position; 
they  would  not  have  as  good  social  position  as  they  had  before. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  a  respectable  class  of  menf 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Oh,  perfectly  so. 

The  Chairman.  Well  educated  t 

Mr.  SwiNBUENB.  Well  educated. 

The  Chairman.  And  might  very  justly  entertain  such  expectations  t 

Mr.  Swinburne.  I  think  that  was,  perhaps,  natural  that  they 
should  feel  that  way,  although  these  men  were  occupying  positions 
under  the  Government  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  were  not  removed  t 

Mr.  Swinburne.  And  were  not  removed. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  taking  the  description  given  by  Mr.  WUlis  of 
the  different  factions,  social,  political,  racial,  etc.,  as  he  has  described 
them  in  the  extract  I  have  just  read  to  you,  would  you,  in  such  a  com- 
munity as  that,  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  demonstra- 
tion of  military  force  in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  outbreaks 
which  at  any  other  time  might  spring  up. 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Any  government  there  would  have  to  have  a  force 
capable  of  coping  with  the  situation;  they  would  have  to  keep  a  mili- 
tary force  there,  unquestionably. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  think  these  people  are  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment, as  we  understand  it  in  the  States.  Take  the  whole  i)eople  of  the 
islands. 

Mr.  Swinbubne.  Of  course,  so  far  as  the  Chinaman  is  concerned. 
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he  would  not  occupy  any  different  position  there  firom  what  he  would 
in  the  States;  the  Japanese  are  a  restless,  turbulent  class  of  people; 
'they  are  very  tenacious  of  what  they  consider  to  be  their  rights^  very 
prompt  to  tsike  )>art  in  strikes.  There  is  a  plantation  near  Honolulu, 
at  Ewa,  where  they  seem  to  be  constantly  having  trouble  with  tbeix 
laborers.  The  Japanese  would  at  a  fiwcied  slight  quit  work  and  come 
over  to  Honolulu.  Another  point  was,  the  Japanese  Goyemment  was 
very  anxious  that  their  citizens  should  have  tiie  right  to  vote.  There 
was  an  impression ,  at  least  that  (Government  contended  thaAtihere  was 
an  H^rreement,  when  the  first  contract  laws  were  passed,  that  tibeir  people 
should  have  the  right  to  vote.  Of  course,  the  laborers  oome  theie  anaer 
contract,  I  forget  now  the  length  of  time,  but  it  oould  not  have  been 
more  than  five  years;  I  could  not  see  how  they  should  have  the  right 
to  vote  for  five  years.  They  were  looked  out  for  by  the  oommiasioneES; 
their  rights  were  protected  by  the  Japanese  commissionlars;  althoiuili 
contract  laborers,  they  are  in  no  sense  slaves;  they  oome  there  nnrar 
a  contract  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  the  Japanese  Qovemmeat 
sees  that  the  contract  is  kept  in  its  entirety.  And  moreoveTi  fbej  have 
money  kept  for  them  until  their  time  is  up. 

Senator  Gbat.  They  see  that  the  contract  is  kept  on  their  peart  and 
on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  toof 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Yes. 

Senator  Obat.  Suppose  the  contract  should  be  violatedt 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  I  am  not  sufficiently  posted  to  give  anj  detefls; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  say  to  the  laborer  that  he  is  to  keep  hie 
contract;  that  the  contract  should  be  kept  so  long  as  bodi  partiee 
observe  its  terms. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  desire  to  get  from  you  a  fhrther  explanation  npon 
the  hyi>othesis  of  the  facts  which  I  read  to  yon  from  Mr.  Willitf  report. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  a  community  situated  as  that  was,  the 
evidence  of  official  power  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  order,  peaoe^ 
and  quietf 

Mr.  Swinburne.  I  should  say  so. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  the  dty  and  people  in 
the  hands  of  these  different  Mictions,  unless  they  were  oonvineed  that 
X>ower,  force,  would  be  used  to  repress  any  mob  violeneet 

Mr.  Swinbubnb.  I  do  not  thinlL  it  woiUd  be. 

Senator  Obat.  You  mean  force  outside  of  themselveBl 

Mr.  Swinbubnb.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  mean  force  outside  of  what 
the  Government  would  havef 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean  force. 

Mr.  Swinbubnb.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possibleu 

The  Ghaibman.  In  other  words,  there  would  have  to  be  a  fttee  in 
Hawaii  to  keep  these  factions  in  check  t 

Mr.  Swinbubnb.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  not  that  a  peculiar  situation,  and  diitaent  ttom 
that  in  other  countries  f  Do  you  know  where  soch  a  condition  of  iflMn 
exists  or  is  likely  to  existf 

Mr.  Swinbubnb.  WeU 

The  Ghaibman.  How  is  it  in  Panama! 

Mr.  Swinbubnb.  Of  course,  in  all  the  South  American  lepnKllea  fliat 
I  know  of  there  is  always  a  large  standing  army,  and  it  is  t&  amy  tkat 
controls  politics. 

The  Ghaibman.  Armies  organized  for  the  purpose  of  aeoniing  deioe 
tic  peace  and  order  rather  than  to  protect  against  foreign  eneniiesf 

Mr.  SwiNBxnuns.  Yes;  I  think  so. 
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The  Ohaibhan.  That  was  really  the  fduction  of  the  military  organ- 
ization in  Hawaii  f 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNK.  Yes. 

The  Chaibhan.  Had  no  reference  to  foreign  war,  offensive  or  de- 
fensive! 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  It  coald  not  do  more  than  make  an  honorable 
stand  against  any  foreign  power  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  military  organization  in  Hawaii  was 
simply  intended  for  the  preservation  of  the  internal  x)eacef 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  was  it  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  that  line 
of  conduct,  or  was  it  for  the  pur])ose  of  making  an  assault  upon  any 
government  or  of  participating  in  any  politi(*al  agitation  or  aiding 
any  political  party,  that  you  went  on  shore  with  those  troops  in  Hono- 
lulu! 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  My  idea  always  has  been,  and  was  at  the  time,  that 
we  landed  simply  for  the  protection  of  American  property  and  interests 
and  lives;  that  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak,  any  demonstration  against 
the  Queen,  or  any  attempt  to  overthrow  her  power,  there  would  be  a 
good  deal  of  lawlessness.  That  is  a  seaport  town  and  is  fnll  of  the 
ordinary  irresponsible  classes  to  be  found  in  any  seax)ort  town;  and  at 
such  a  time  as  that,  it  would  give  the  chance  for  lawless  people,  white 
or  native,  or  whatever  they  might  be,  to  plunder  and  fire  property, 
probably  do  damage  of  any  kind.  That  was  my  reason  for  desiring  to 
be  down  near  the  wharf. 

Senator  Gbay.  And  you  were  there,  as  I  understand,  under  your 
orders  to  preserve  order! 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  To  preserve  order,  to  protect  the  property  and  lives 
of  Americans. 

Senator  Gbay.  And  if  a  crowd  of  people,  disorderly  or  otherwise, 
should  have  attempted  to  arrest  or  maltreat  Mr.  Damon,  Mr.  Dole,  or 
Mr.  Garter  on  that  day,  you  would  have  protected  them! 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  It  would  havedepended  ui)on  what  they  were  doing. 

Senator  Gbay.  Suppose  they  were  walking  up  to  the  Government 
building,  as  they  were  doing  that  morning,  and  they  were  set  upon, 
would  you  have  protected  them! 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  If  they  were  going  to  the  Government  building! 

Senator  Gbay.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  I  should  think  I  would  have  been  called  upon  to 
protect  them. 

Senator  Gbay.  I  think  so. 

Mj.  SwiNBUBNE.  They  were  entitled  to  the  liberty  of  the  streets, 
but  if  they  were  organized  as  a  force 

Senator  Gbay.  I  say  if  they  were  going  up  to  the  Government  build- 
ing, as  they  were  on  that  day^  and  were  set  upon! 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  And  if  I  had  been  informed,  as  I  was,  that  this 
party  was  going  in  to  take  the  Government  building! 

Senator  Gbay.  Would  you  have  allowed  them  to  be  maltreated  or 
set  upon! 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

Senator  Gbay.  I  sympathize  with  you  in  it. 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  That  would  be  difficult  to  answer. 

Senator  Gbay.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  I  am  satisfied  that  Mr.  Garter  knew  exactly  how 
I  stood  in  the  matter  when  he  went  into  the  building;  that  is,  1  let  him 
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understand  that  I  was  there  simply  to  protect  Amerioan  properly  Mid 
life. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  yoa  gather  the  impresaion  or  belief  there  that 
any  members  of  the  Queen's  cabinet  were  in  sympathy  with  thin  politi- 
cal outbreak  f 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  In  sympathy  with  the  Provisional  Gtovemmentt 

The  Ghaibman.  Yes. 
'Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  Of  the  Queen's  cabinet  at  that  timet 

The  Ghaibman.  For  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  heri  or  fi>r  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  provisioiml  govemmentt 

Mr.  Swinbubnb.  I  did  not. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  hear  anything  abont  members  of  that  cabi- 
net going  to  the  citizen's  meeting  and  asking  fiur  protection  or  asking ' 
advice  as  to  what  they  should  dof 

Mr.  Swinbubnb.  Yes;  I  did  hear  that.  I  heard  that  two  of  them 
went  to  Judge  ELartwelL  Judge  HartweUisknowiitobeayery  acdeat 
Annexationist. 

Senator  Gbay.  Was  he  on  the  bench! 

Mr.  Swinbubnb.  Well,  he  had  been. 

Senator  Obay.  He  was  called  <' judget* 

Mr.  Swinbubnb.  Galled  ^«  judge." 

The  Ghaibman.  In  point  of  time,  did  you  hear  that  when  yoa  got  on 
shore  that  dayf 

Mr.  Swinbubnb.  I  heard  that  from  the  messenger  who  came  off  to 
Gapt.  Wiltse  about  noon.    My  impression  is  that  it  was  Mr.  Oooper. 

The  Ghaibman.  He  brought  that  information  to  Oaptb  Wiltsef 

Mr.  Swinbubnb.  Brought  that  to  Gapt  Wiltse. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  two  members  of  the  Queen's  caUnet 

Mr.  Swinbubnb.  Had  come  to  Judge  Hartwell's  office  and  discloeed 
to  him  the  fact  that  the  Queen  had  attempted  to— they  £dt  that  the 
Queen  was  prepared  to  use  force — ^to  force  them  to  sign  that  new  eon- 
stitution. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  stand  from  that  statement  that  fli^  had 
asked  any  protection  from  the  citizenS|  or  had  asked  advioe  ftoan  the 
citizens  as  to  what  jbhey  should  dot 

Mr.  Swinbubnb.  If  you  want  my  opinion,  and  not  what  I  knowt 

The  Ghaibman.  TSo.  I  want  to  know  the  shape  in  which  that  infiar- 
mation  came  abourd  the  ship  that  morning. 

Mr.  Swinbubnb.  It  came  as  a  warning  to  Oapt.  Wiltse  that  the 
Queen  was  propared  to  overthrow  the  constitution.  It  was  brought  to 
his  attention  there.  His  business  was  to  watch  over  American  Inter- 
ests in  the  islands. 

The  Ghaibman.  Mr.  Oooper  brought  that  information  to  Ofvt 
Wiltse! 

Mr.  Swinbubnb.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  it  in  any  respect  have  reference  to  the  Qoeen'ii 
cabinet  having  sought  advice  from  the  citizens  against  any  prc^t  of 
hers  to  arrest  tiiemt 

Mr.  Swinbubnb.  That  is  what  I  understood  at  the  time.  I  know  it 
was  talked  of  in  the  town;  but  whether  I  heard  it  at  that  time  or  no*^ 
I  do  not  know. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  I  want  is  the  informatibn  that  was  bioaght 
aboard  the  ship. 

Mr.  Swinbubnb.  It  is  very  difficult  to  separate  the  time  wtai  I 
heard  the^e  things.    But  I  gathered  the  impression  that  dagr  that  thew 
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men  were  actaally  afraid  that  they  would  be  arrested  by  the  Qneen  when 
they  went  to  Hart  well's  office.    That  was  my  impression  that  day. 

The  Chairman.  The  object  of  their  visit  to  HartwelPs  office  was  either 
to  get  advice  or  assistance  against  such  expected  or  proposed  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  Queen  t 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  Was  there  any  request  came  off  to  the  ship  from  any 
other  person  to  Mr.  Stevens  for  the  landing  of  the  troops! 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Not  that  I  amTiware  of.  I  am  certain  there  was  a 
message  came  off  to  the  captain  that  led  him  to  make  his  preparations. 

Senator  Got  ay.  Do  you  know  from  whom  that  message  camef 

Mr.  Swinburne.  I  do  not;  I  judge  from  the  American  minister. 

Senator  Gray.  Other  than  the  American  minister? 

Mr.  Swinburne.  I  do  not  know.  I  judge,  of  course,  there  could  not 
be  any. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  recollect  any  not«  coming  to  Mr.  Stevens  on 
the  afternoon,  and  while  he  was  on  the  shipf 

Mr.  Swinburne.  That  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I 
heard  that  there  was  a  note.  I  was  extremely  busy  after  I  hs^  asked 
Gapt.  Wiltse  to  allow  the  captains  of  the  companies  to  be  present  to 
gather  such  information  as  they  could.  I  left  the  cabin  and  was  in  and 
out,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  said  between  the  captain  and  the  captains 
of  the  companies  that  I  did  not  hear.  They  asked  questions  as  to  their 
duties  under  certain  circumstances;  I  heard  what  they  were  afterward, 
but  I  did  not  hear  at  the  time.  I  had  been  there  long  enough  to  know 
what  we  were  to  do  if  we  landed,  what  my  business  was,  and  my  orders 
were  not  handed  to  me  until  .fust  before  we  shoved  off  from  the  ship. 
But  we  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  American  property  and 
American  interests;  and  my  idea  was  to  prot^t  them  against  people, 
who,  I  felt,  might  be  guilty  of  incendiarism,  plunder,  or  maltreatment 
of  unoffending  American  citizens.    That  is  what  I  was  thinking  about. 

Senator  Fbye.  Most  of  the  buildings  in  Honolulu  are  constructed  of 
wood! 

Mr.  Swinburne.  They  are  most  all  wooden  buildings. 

Senator  Frye.  They  would  make  serious  flrest 

Mr.  Swinburne.  I  know  that  is  what  the  people  were  afraid  of. 

Senator  Frye.  Is  not  that  the  resort  of  certain  elements  in  revolu- 
tionary states  when  a  revolution  is  under  way! 

Mr.  Swinburne.  It  is. 

Senator  Frye.  All  through  the  South,  down  in  Panama  and  every- 
where else! 

Mr.  Swinburne.  I  should  think  so. 

Senator  Frye.  I  suppose  the  city  of  Honolulu  is  very  much  scat- 
tered f 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Covers  a  good  deal  of  ground. 

Senator  Frye.  And  the  Americans'  houses  are  also  scattered  all 
over  the  best  part  of  the  city  t 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Yes;  many  of  them  up  I^uuanu  Valley  and  toward 
the  plains,  and  a  good  many  toward  Waikikit 

Senator  Frye.  In  case  of  mob  violence  in  the  city,  that  is  the 
property,  I  take  it,  that  is  pretty  likely  to  be  burned  upt 

Mr.  Swinburne.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  When  you  were  about  Arion  Hall  were  you  not  sit- 
uated as  well  as  you  could  be  to  hit  that  class  of  property? 

Mr.  Swinburne.  So  far  as  American  property  ^^s  concerned  I 
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should  say  that  Arion  Hall  is  as  good  as  any  other  place.    There 
as  many  Americaus  on  one  side  as  on  the  other. 

Senator  Fbte.  So  far  as  yon  know,  in  selecting  Arion  Hall  fliere  was 
no  purpose  had  except  the  protection  of  American  life  and  property  T 

Mr.  Swinburne.  That  is  my  nnderstanding.  At  the  time  we  were 
glad  of  a  place  to  lie  down. 

Senator  Fbyb.  One  of  the  witnesses  befiyre  Mr.  Blount  makes  the 
statement  that  when  the  Provisional  Government  marched  np  and  took 
possession  of  the  Gk)vernment  bidlding  the  United  States  marines 
were  drawn  np  in  array  with  their  Gating  guns,  and  all  ihst  sort  of 
thing,  in  sight  of  the  Provisional  Government's  men  who  were  taking 
possession. 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  I  should  say  they  were  not  in  sightb  The  men 
were  drawn  np  in  their  company  parades,  because  I  had  the  infbrmft- 
tion  before  these  men  arrived  that  a  policeman  had  been  shot,  and  tbaik 
the  men  were  collecting  on  the  street,  and  I  supposed  there  woidd  be 
a  demonstration  immediately.  The  arms  were  stacked  and  the  nen 
standing  in  company  parades,  and  were  ready  to  move. 

Senator  Fbyb.  Where  were  they  t 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  My  idea  was  to  keep  them  as  much  out  of  sifflit  as 
possible.  Indeed,  I  had  great  difficult  in  keeping  the  men  m  the 
ranks;  they  wonld  slip  through  to  the  other  side  of  the  building  amd 
look  over  the  fence  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

Senator  Fbyb.  In  order  to  see  wlwt  was  going  on  thi^  had  to  do 
thatf 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  Had  to  do  that,  go  to  the  firont  of  the  building^ 
get  on  the  porch,  and  look  over. 

Senator  Gbay.  Where  were  the  Gatling  gunst 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  In  the  only  position  in  which  th^  oooM  bejpaiked. 
The  37  millimeters,  as  I  remember,  stood  on  the  right,  on  the  Oovem- 
ment  house  side,  and  the  Gatling  on  the  other  side  of  it.  Th^  stood 
together  where  they  were  parked,  the  first  night  we  went  in,  and  where 
they  remained  all  tiie  time  we  were  there— the  most  oonvmient  place 
we  could  get. 

Senator  Gbay.  !Near  the  streett 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  Yes;  37  was  nearest  the  street.  It  was  a  nanow 
yard.  I  should  think  that  was  not  over  20  yards  from  the  street;  not 
over  that. 

Senator  Fbyb.  One  witness  before  Mr.  Blount  stated  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  Royalist  troops  to  have  made  an  attack 
upon  the  Provisional  men  that  were  taking  possession  of  the  Oovem- 
nient  building,  without  at  the  same  time  attacking  the  United  States 
troops. 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  I  thought  of  that  condition.  I  thought  at  tiie  time 
it  was  untenable  in  the  event  of  a  fight  between  the  two  flietlons.  I 
expected  to  have  to  withdraw  my  men  from  that  position.  I  tfaooglift 
I  would  have  been  between  the  two  fires:  at  least  I  was  not  in  a  good 
position  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak.  I  had  thought  of  fha%  and 
ex})ected  to  have  removed  the  men. 

Senator  Fbyb.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Minister  Stevenst 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  I  had  visited  his  house  frequently  while  I 
Honolulu,  nearly  once  a  week. 

Senator  Fbyb.  What  estimate  did  you  form  of  Minister 
character! 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNB.  I  formed  the  idea  that  he  was  a  men  of  the  M^hest 

character. 
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Senator  Fbye.  Did  yon  at  any  time  know  of  his  saying  anything  in 
favor  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Qneen  or  the  establishment  of  a  provi- 
sional government? 

Mr.  Swinburne.  He  certainly  never  did  in  my  presence,  and  I  do 
not  ^ow  of  his  having  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Senator  Fbye.  Yon  were  on  board  the  ship  when  the  ship  went  to 
Hilo,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  I  was. 

Senator  Fbye.  Did  Mr.  Stevens  have  a  conversation  with  you  while 
on  that  trip  f 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  Not  on  political  questions. 

Senator  Fbye.  Did  you  hear  of  him  having  conversations  with  the 
officers  in  which  he  expressed  the  fact  that  he  was  glad  peace  had 
been  accomplished  and  would  remain  for  two  years,  as  he  could  go 
home  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  and  leave  it  sof 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  I  did  not  hear  him  say  so  then;  but  before  we  left 
the  island  I  spoke  of  my  reasons  to  Capt.  Wiltse  for  a  postponement  of 
a  trip  for  target  practice.  The  captain  said  he  was  satisfied,  and  the 
minister  said  he  was  satisfied  that  the  Wilcox-Jones  ministry  could 
not  be  voted  out;  that  everything  was  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  it  was 
as  good  a  time  to  go  as  could  be. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  wish  to  read  you  some  further  extracts  from  Mr. 
Willis's  communication  to  Secretary  Gresham.  He  says:  "There  is, 
undoubtedly,  in  this  Government  a  class  of  reckless,  lawless  men  who, 
uuder  the  impression  that  they  have  the  support  of  some  of  the  better 
classes  of  citizens,  may  at  any  moment  bring  about  a  serious  condition 
of  afEEtirs,"  but  says  that  "the  men  at  the  head  of  the  Provisional  Gk)v- 
ernment  are  of  the  highest  integrity,"  etc. 

Then  he  says  what  I  have  already  quoted: 

"The  danger  from  this  last  source  I  found  upon  arriving  here  was 
much  greater  than  you  had  supposed.  As  I  stated  to  you  in  my  dis- 
patch, !No.  2,  of  November  10,  the  President  and  ministers  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  and  a  large  per  cent  of  those  who  support  them 
are  men  of  high  character  and  of  large  material  interests  in  the  islands. 
These  men  have  been  inclined  to  a  conservative  course  toward  the 
Hawaiians." 

Does  that  conform  with  your  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  men  who 
formed  the  Provisional  Government! 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  While  I  was  there,  1  should  say  it  is  an  exaggera- 
tion. While  there  were  men  in  the  Provisional  Government  who  I 
knew  were  in  favor  of  more  aggressive  niea^sures  against  the  late  mon- 
archy, that  is,  were  in  favor  of  deporting  the  Queen,  and  while  tbere 
were  a  great  many  in  favor  of  turning  out  all  the  people  who  had  been 
holding  office  under  the  late  government,  I  do  not  think  they  could  be 
called  people  who  would  foment  trouble.  They  were  people  who  were 
more  radical,  as  there  are  in  all  parties — some  are  more  radical  than 
others — ^but-  as  the  statement  was  read  there  it  seems  to  me  an  exag- 
geration of  the  comi)08ition  of  the  Provisional  Government  party  at 
the  time  I  was  in  the  city  of  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  now,  I  suppose,  of  the  class  which 
Mr.  Willis  designates  as  reckless  and  lawless  menf 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  the  other  part,  and  the  one  to  which  I  want 
specially  to  direct  your  attention,  where  he  speaks  of  the  men  at 
the  head  of  the  Provisional  Government  as  men  of  the  highest  integ- 
rity and  public  spirit.    Do  you  concur  in  that  view! 
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Mr.  Swinburne.  TJnqaeBtionably.  I  think  Mr.  Dole,  Ibr  instwioey 
a  man  who  was  doing  in  the  matter  what  he  oonsidered  to  be  eoMly  his 
duty. 

The  Ghaibman.  Now,  as  to  oharacter. 

Mr.  SwiNBURNB.  I  think  that  is  oorrectly  stated  as  to  the  oharaeter 
of  the  prominent  men  in  the  Provisional  Government. 

The  OHAraMAK.  I  notice  on  page  57  of  Ex.  Doc.  l^o.  47  this  oom- 
muuication  from  yourself  to  Mr.  Blount.    It  is  as  follows: 

*<  HONOLITIiU,  BLAWAnAN  lB|:<A3ID6,  MtlffS^  ISML 

"Hon.  J.  H.  Blount, 

^^  Special  Oammissianer  of  United  StaUi: 

<<SiR:  In  response  to  your  verbal  request  for  a  written  eornnrnnfam* 
tion  from  me  regarding  certain  facts  connected  witii  the  leoognitioii  of 
the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  the  United 
States  minister  to  that  country  on  the  afternoon  of  Jamiaxy  17|  UBM^ 
I  have  to  state  as  follows: 

<<  On  the  afternoon  in  question  I  was  present  at  an  interview  between 
Gapt.  Wiltse,  commanding  the  BostoHj  who  was  at  that  time  present  in 
his  official  capacity  with  the  battalion  then  landed  in  Honolnla.  and 
Mr.  Dole  and  other  gentlemen  representing  the  present  Proyisional 
Government,  in  the  executive  chamber  of  the  Gtovemmmt  boflding; 
During  the  interview  we  were  informed  that  the  party  lepiesented  by 
the  men  there  present  was  in  complete  possession  of  the  Government 
building,  the  archives,  and  the  treasury,  and  that  a  Provisionsl  Got- 
eriiment  had  been  established  by  them. 

^<  In  answer  Gapt.  Wiltse  asked  if  their  Government  had  possession 
of  the  x)olice  station  and  barracks.  To  this  the  reply  was  made  tliat 
they  had  not  possession  then,  but  expected  to  hear  of  it  in  a  ibw  min- 
utes, or  very  soon.  To  this  Gapt.  Wiltse  replied,  *  Very  well,  gentle- 
men, I  can  not  recognize  you  as  a  de  facto  Government  until  yon  have 
possession  of  the  i)olice  station  and  are  prepared  to  guarantee  proteo- 
tion  to  life  and  property,'  or  words  to  that  effect.  Here  oar  intervieur 
was  interrupted  by  other  visitors,  and  we  withdrew  and  retained  to  tiie 
camp  at  Arion  Hall.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect  this  most  have  been 
about  5  o'clock  p.  m.  About  half  past  6  Gapt.  Wiltse  left  the  camp^ 
and  as  he  did  so  he  informed  me  that  the  U.  8.  minister  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  had  recognized  the  Provisional  Government  established  by  the 
party  in  charge  of  the  Government  building  as  the  de  facto  Oovttn* 
ment  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  About  half  past  7  p.  m.  I  was  infbnned 
by  telephone  by  Lieut.  Draper,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  a  squad  of 
marines  at  the  U.  S.  consulate,  that  the  citizen  troops  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  police  station,  and  that  everything  was  quiet. 
Very  respectfully, 

<<  Wm.  SwxNBinunL 
^^Lieutenant-Comma/ndetf  JT.  &  J/mg^ 

Ton  knew  thatt 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  Yes;  that  is  practically  the  same  as  mj  testi]iioiit7 
already  given. 

The  Ghaibman.  Have  you  any  explanation  to  make  in  regatdtofliatt 

Mr.  SwiNBUBNE.  No;  I  think  that  is  exactly  the  same  as  I  ham 
already  given.  Is  it  stated  that  I  wrote  thatt  I  had  ftrmtten.  I 
thought  I  just  ^ve  that  verbally.  I  wrote  another  ooounanloHtton,  in 
which  I  gave  distances.  I  would  suggest  that  the  replaolng  sff  liis 
word  <«and"  after  ^< police  station"  and  before  <<aie  propand.tiir«gwr- 
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antee  protection  to  life  and  property'*  by  the  conjunction  "or,^  would 
more  nearly  convey  the  captain's  idea  as  I  then  understood  him. 
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Senator  Gray.  You  were  an  officer  on  board  the  TJ.  S.  S.  Boston  in 
Honolulu  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  16th  of  January,  1893! 

Mr.  CoFPMAN.  I  joined  the  Boston  on  the  14th;  I  was  on  her  on  the 
15th,  and  landed  on  the  16th. 

Senator  Geay.  You  were  connected  with  the  Boston? 

Mr.  COFPMAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  What  was  your  position  f 

Mr.  CoppMAN.  Lieutenant  and  division  officer  on  the  Boston. 

Senator  Gbay.  Had  you  command  of  one  of  the  companies  of  the 
battalion  which  landed  on  the  16th  f 

Mr.  CoppMAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  Mr.  Goffman,  with  whom  I  have  had  a  conversationy 
agrees  with  all  that  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Swinburne  and  the  other 
gentlemen  who  preceded  him  in  regard  to  the  landing  of  the  troops 
and  the  instructions  of  Gapt.  Wiltse.  I  only  called  him  here  for  one 
purpose  and  one  fact. 

You  were  captain  of  one  of  the  companies  of  the  battalion  which 
landed! 

Mr.  GopPMAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  As  such  captain  were  you  summoned  to  the  cabin  of 
Gapt.  Wiltse  on  Monday  the  16th,  before  you  landed! 

Mr.  GoFPMAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Who  were  present! 

Mr.  CoppMAN.  Gapt.  Wiltse,  Minister  Stevens,  Mr.  Swinburne, 
Lieut.  Laird,  Lieut.  Young,  Lieut.  Draper,  of  the  Marine  Gorps,  and  I 
think  those  were  all,  uidess  there  were  some  of  the  junior  officers, 
whom  I  do  not  remember — some  of  the  midshipmen. 

Senator  Gbay.  While  you  were  there  was  there  any  communication 
received  from  shore  and  communicated  by  anyone  to  Gapt.  Wiltse! 

Mr.  GoFPMAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  State  what  you  know  about  it. 

Mr.  GOPPMAN.  While  in  the  office,  or  rather  in  the  captain's  cabin, 
after  the  consultation,  or  rather  after  the  instructions  were  given  to  the 
officers,  and  about  the  time  we  were  about  to  leave  the  cabin 

The  Ghatbman,  This  was  on  Monday! 


Mr.  GOPPMAN.  On  Monday — Gadet  Pringle  came  to  the  cabin 

Senator  Gbay.  Who  was  Cadet  Pringle! 

Mr.  GoFPMAN.  He  was  a  cadet  on  the  Boston,  and  was  serving  as  an 
aid  to  Minister  Stevens  at  the  time,  fie  came  into  the  cabin  and 
handed  to  Minister  Stevens  a  communication,  which  Mr.  Stevens  after- 
ward read.  It  was  from  Mr.  Thurston.  It  stated  that  they  were  hold- 
ing a  mass  meeting;  that  it  was  a  success;  that  there  was  a  great  crowd 
present;  that  the  natives  had  held  a  mass  meeting,  had  ratified  the 
proclamation,  and  had  gone  home  quietly ;  and  it  stated  il  the  troops  are 
to  be  landed,  *'I  advise  that  they  be  landed  at  once."  We  went  ashore 
about  an  hour  afterward. 

Senator  Fbye.  Have  you  read  the  testimony  of  Lieut.  Young  or 
Lieut.  Laird! 

Mr.  GoFPMAN.  1^0 ;  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Laird's  testimony  at  alL 

The  Ghatbman.  Do  you  mean  before  this  committee! 

S.  Doc.  231,  pt  6 64 
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Senator  Frye.  Yes.    Or  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Swinburnet 

Mr.  OoFFMAN.  I  read  Lieut.  Commander  Swinburne's  testimony; 
yes.  I  s|)oke  about  it  to  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  lie  said  he  was  probably 
not  in  the  cabin  at  the  time,  as  he  had  so  much  to  do. 

Senator  Frye.  Whom  was  the  note  from! 

Ml".  COFFMAN.  Mr.  Thurston. 

The  Chairman.  And  addn^ssed  to  Mr.  Stevenst 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Cadet  Pringle  brought  the  note. 

Senator  Frye.  And  he  was  a  messengrer  from  Mr.  Thurstont 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Yes.     lie  had  been  at  the  legation  most  of  the  time. 

Senator  Frye.  Which  company  were  you  with;  where  did  your 
troo])s  got 

Mr.  COFFMAN.  With  the  main  battalion — the  blue  jackets. 

Senator  Frye.  To  Arion  hall! 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  Was  it  not  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property, 
wlien  you  took  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  city,  the  situation  of 
the  houses,  etc.,  as  central  a  place  lor  their  protection  as  any  you  could 
find — 1  mean  Arion  Hall? 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  1  do  not  know  what  you  would  call  a  central  location. 

Senator  Frye.  Were  not  tlie  liouses  of  American  citizens  on  one  side 
as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of  Arion  Hall! 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  I  think  there  was  more  American  property  on  Nuuauu 
avenue,  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Arion  Hall. 

The(3nAiUMAN.  By  Ameiicaniiroperty, do  you  mean  business  housest 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Business  houses  and  private  residences. 

Senator  Frye.  Private  residences,  I  mean.  They  are  more  likely  to 
be  burned  u])! 

M  r.  CoFFMAN.  Yes.  1  really  do  not  know  much  about  the  ownership  of 
property  in  Honolulu,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  is  the  property 
of  those  who  (tlaim  to  be  Hawaiians,  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  of 
American  i)a rentage,  and  a  few  Americans. 

Senator  Frye.  Were  maps  left  with  the  captaint 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  That  1  do  not  know. 

Senator  Frye.  And  the  instructions  were,  as  you  understood  them, 
to  protect  American  life  and  property! 

Mr.  COFFMAN.   Yes.  . 

Senator  Fry'^e.  That  you  were  not  to  be  connected  with  either  gov- 
ernment, the  establishment  of  one  or  the  overthrow  of  the  other. 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  That  1  do  not  understand.  1  went  as  an  officer  simply 
to  ()l)ey  the  instructions  as  1  received  them. 

Senator  Frye.  And  haviufj  read  Capt.  Swinburne's  statement,  you 
coiunir  otherwise  in  what  he  said? 

]\lr.  CoFFMAN.  I  liave  only  seen  what  he  said  as  published  in  the 
l)a])ers.  The  Eveninu:  Star  has  a  dillerent  account  from  that  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun.  1  tried  to  get  something  out  of  it,  but  it  Was  some- 
what mixed. 

Senator  Cray.  When  ycm  said  you  read  Capt.  Swinburntfs  testi- 
mony you  meant  that  you  read  the  newspa])er  accounts? 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  1  iiave  not  read  the  testimony  before  the  committee; 
I  liave  not  seen  it. 

Senator  (tRA^  .  You  have  talked  it  over  with  Lieut.  Swiuburuet 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Yes;  the  general  situation. 

Senator  (^KA^.   Do  yon  dill'er? 

Mv.  CoFFMAN.  We  do  in  some  minor  points. 

Senator  Gray.  State  the  minor  points  in  which  you  differ. 
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Mr,  CoFFMAN.  I  thonght  that  the  battalion  was  badly  placed,  if  they 
were  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  American  life  and  prop- 
erty. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  differ  in  any  other  respect! 

Mr.  OoFFMAN.  Lieut.  Swinburne  differs  with  nie  as  to  where  was  a 
central  place.  I  will  give  my  reason :  If  there  was  to  be  trouble,  that 
was  the  place  where  the  trouble  would  be;  and  I  did  not  see  why  we 
sliould  p:o  to  the  point  where  the  trouble  would  occur  if  persons  who 
were  enj^aged  in  this  trouble  should  go  to  that  place  and  claim  to  be 
Americans  and  ask  for  protection.  That  is  my  point.  That  is  the 
only  thing  we  differed  about  at  all — the  mere  fact  of  statements  as  to 
where  we  went  and  what  was  done.  Mr.  Swinburne  has,  1  know,  from 
talking  to  him  time  and  again,  given  the  facts.  We  agree  on  those 
things. 
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Senator  Frye.  What  is  your  aget 

Mr.  Olkson.  I  am  43. 

Senator  Frye.  How  long  have  you  been  living  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands? 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  have  been  living  there  fifteen  years. 

Senator  Frye.  What  fifteen  years! 

Mr.  Olkson.  From  August,  1878,  until  June,  1893. 

Senator  Frye.  Were  you  in  Honolulu  through  the  entire  revolu- 
tion— the  recent  revolution? 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  was. 

Senator  Frye.  And  through  the  revolution  of  18871 

Mr.  Oleson.  Through  the  revolution  of  1887;  yes. 

Senator  Frye.  What  has  been  your  business  in  the  Hawaiian 
Ishands! 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  have  been  a  school-teacher  during  my  residence 
there. 

Senator  Frye.  What  charge  have  you  had! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Two  schools.  I  was  appointed  to  one  before  I  left  this 
country  on  the  large  island  of  Hawaii,  and  of  theKamehameha  Manual- 
Ijabor  S(!hool  at  Honolulu  in  1886.  Mrs.  Bishop,  the  last  of  the  Kam- 
ehameha  royal  line,  known  as  Princess  Pauahi,  left  a  large  sum  of 
money,  some  half  million  of  dollars,  to  establish  a  manual-training 
school  at  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bishop  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
wealth  1 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  he  accumulated  his  wealth 
in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  business  was  he  employed? 

Mr.  Oi.EsoN.  Commission  business  at  first,  and  most  of  the  time  in 
the  banking  business.  1  think  he  got  the  most  of  his  money,  or  at  least 
he  got  th('  large  nucleus  of  his  capital,  during  the  whaling  days. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  not  connected  with  planting? 

Mr.  Oleson.  Not  planting;  but  he  is  a  stockholder. 

The  Chairman.  In  sugar  companies,  you  meant 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  companies f 
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Mr.  Oleson.  Several.  He  had  more  stock  in  the  Lihne  company. 
1  think  Rugar  stock  in  the  islands  is  like  railway  stock  here. 

The  Ohairman.  Where  was  Mr.  Bishop  originally  from! 

Mr.  Oleson.  He  came  from  New  York  State. 

Senator  Frye.  Have  you  reduced  to  writing  an  account  of  the  pro- 
(•(MHlings  in  tlic  Hawaiian  Islands  during  the  disturbing  times,  to  which 
you  are  willing  to  testify?  , 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  have.  I  thought  likely  I  might  be  called  upon  for 
something  of  the  kind. 

Senator  Frye.  You  may  read  it  as  part  of  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  have  made  this  as  personal  and  as  spe<5ific  as  possible. 

Senator  Gray.  And  it  includes  matters  within  your  own  knowledge  t 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes;  1  have  said  nothing  here  that  I  was  not  person- 
ally cognizant  of,  unless  it  may  be  some  deductions  based  on  what  I 
was  personally  cognizant  o£ 
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Have  been  a  resident  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  since  August,  1878. 
Went  there  from  Ohio.  During  my  residence  of  fifteen  years  was 
cn^ni<;('d  in  educational  work  among  Hawaiians,  first  as  principal  of  the 
larjj;est  school  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  and  lat^r  as  organizer  and 
principal  of  the  Kamehameha  Manual  Training  School,  established  by 
beiiuest  of  Princess  Panahi,  the  last  of  the  Kamehameiia  royal  line. 

]\Ty  fifteen  years'  residence  brought  me  into  close  contact  with 
Hawaiians,  lirst  at  Hilo,  and  later  at  Honolulu.  Have  known,  by  \yeT- 
sonal  observation,  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  political 
history  of  Hawaii  since  1878,  and  was  present  in  Honolulu  during  the 
revohitions  of  1887,  1889,  and  1893,  being  an  eyewitness  of  those 
events. 

Have  never  hehl  any  office  or  appointment  under  the  Hawaiian  Gov- 
ernment, and  ncv<»r  acted  in  an  official  capacity,  except  in  1887,  when, 
as  a  nienibor  of  the  committee  of  thirteen,  appointed  by  the  mass 
meeting  of  citizens,  1  went  with  others  to  present  the  demands  of  the 
citizens  to  the  King,  Kalakaua.  My  evidence  is  that  of  a  citizen  who 
knew  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Attended  the  j>r<)rogation  of  the  legislature,  Saturday^  January  14. 
1  had  the  iinpression  that  it  was  to  be  an  historic  event.  1  do  not  know 
to  what  I  am  to  hiy  the  impression,  except  that  things  were  culminat- 
ing. 1  iiad  not  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  prorogation  of  the 
legislature,  having  been  tliere  only  once  prior  to  that  time.  Noted  the 
absi^nce  of  the  better  class  of  citizens,  and  of  many  of  the  most  upright 
legislators.  Later,  met  some  of  the  legislators  on  the  street,  who  said, 
in  re])ly  to  my  question,  ''What  are  we  going  to  do  t"  "We  have  done 
all  we  could  in  the  legislature,  and  we  can  do  nothing  more." 

Til  is  was  the  common  feeling.  Men  were  disheartened  at  the  dis- 
missal of  the  »Ton(\s-VVil(*ox  cabinet  and  the  passage  of  the  lottery  bill, 
but  no  one  thought  of  anything  else  but  submission  to  the  inevitable 
until  the  next  Legislature  should  meet  two  years  after.  It  was  hoped 
thnt  the  supreme  court  might  decide  the  lottery  bill  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional, but  I  know  there  was  no  thought  of  organized  opposition  to 
the  Government. 

The  foreign  population  that  had  been  united  in  1887  in  the  move- 
ment for  a  new  constitution  had  lost  its  cohesion  through  the  operation 
of  several  causes. 
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Notably  among  these  was  the  anti-Chinese  agitation,  which  enlisted 
the  mechanics  and  tradesmen  against  the  planters  and  their  sympa- 
thizers. So  long  as  the  foreigners  were  united  they  were  able  to  guide 
the  legislation  and  administration  of  the  Government.  When  they 
became  divided  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Chinese  agitation  joined  forces 
with  the  natives,  and  the  political  leadership  fell  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  had  little  sympathy  with  the  reform  movement  of  1887.  I 
wish  to  stale  here  that  when  I  say  foreigners  I  mean  voters  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  of  foreign  extraction,  and  when  I  say  natives  I  do 
not  intend  to  raise  any  race  question,  but  simply  to  show  that  the 
majority  in  Honolulu  were  natives. 

The  depressing  effect  of  this  division  was  apparent  in  January.  Men 
despaired  of  accomplishing  anything  through  organization,  and  many 
went  to  the  mass  meeting  January  16,  believing  that  it  would  accom- 
plish nothing  be<;ause  of  lack  of  unity.  This  fact  accounts  in  a  meas- 
ure for  the  guarded  utterances  on  that  occasion.  The  speakers  and 
the  committee  of  safety  were  uncertain  ae  to  how  fur  they  would  have 
the  support  of  the  citizens. 

I  know  that  the  report  about  the  city  the  forenoon  the  meeting  was 
held,  that  Marshal  Wilson  had  forbidden  citizens  to  meet  at  the  armory, 
created  strong  feeling  and  aroused  opposition  that  vented  itself  in 
increasing  the  attendance. 

I  know  that  the  speakers,  with  a  possible  exception,  did  not  voice 
the  indignation  of  the  citizens.  During  the  meeting,  and  afterwards 
on  the  street,  men  were  angry  that  the  resolutions  were  so  tame.  It 
was  not  untU  attention  was  called  to  the  large  powers  voted  the  com- 
mittee that  men  became  satisfied  that  something  adequate  would  be 
done  to  restore  public  confidence. 

The  emergencies  of  1887  and  1889  had  prepared  the  citizens  for 
decisive  action.    Word  went  around,  "  Have  your  rifle  ready." 

Col.  Fisher,  the  real,  though  not  nominal,  head  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Provisional  Government,  told  me  on  Monday  afternoon,  January  16, 
'*I  can  get  about  a  hundred  of  my  men  out  with  rifles  in  ten  minutes." 
Monday  afternoon  there  was  suppressed  excitement  throughout  Hon- 
olulu. The  marshal's  antagonism  to  the  gathering  of  the  citizens,  the 
manifesto  issued  by  the  cabinet,  the  counter-meeting  to  allay  excite- 
ment, the  determination  of  the  citizens  at  the  meeting  at  the  armory, 
were  all  cumulative,  indicating  the  certainty  of  collision,  and  emphasiz- 
ing the  fact  that  the  city  was  nominally  in  the  control  of  a  government 
not  having  the  respect  or  confidence  of  its  influential  citizens,  who  were 
at  work  taking  steps  to  secure  for  themselves  what  they  otherwise 
despaired  of  getting.  I  know  that  there  was  great  apprehension  of 
disorder  and  incendiarism  that  night. 

The  landing  of  the  troops  allayed  this. 

Tuesday,  January  17,  I  went  into  Honolulu  (my  residence  being 
nearly  2  miles  from  the  city),  and  learned  that  definite  action  was  to 
be  taken  by  the  committee  of  public  safety  at  about  2  o'clock.  This 
was  at  1:30  p.m. 

I  went  directly  to  the  office  of  W.  O.  Smith,  where  the  committee 
were  in  consultation.  At  the  door  I  learned  that  the  committee  would 
go  to  the  Government  building  at  2  o'clock  to  take  possession,  and  that 
their  supporters  were  to  rally  at  the  same  hour  at  the  armory.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  groups  of  men  earnestly  canvassing  the  situa- 
tion, and  there  was  a  general  purpose  to  stand  by  the  committee  at 
any  cost.  Men  were  going  home  for  their  lifles  and  clerks  in  stores 
were  hurrying  to  close  up. 
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Shirting  for  tlio  armory,  I  hojird  ji  pistol  sliot  close  at  hand,  aroand 
tlio  j-oiiKM-  ol*  iMirt  jumI  Kinj;  stivols,  aii<l  presently  saw  a  iK>Iiceiuan 
rnnnliijLi"  to  tlie  polir(»  station  with  liis  hands  on  his  di est,  where  he  bad 
In-ru  shot  in  attenjptin«r  t^)  capture  a  wagon  load  of  ammunition. 

i  hclieve  tliat  shot  (leei<h'd  the  <*ontest.  It  certainly  distracted  the 
niarslial  and  liis  Ibices,  lor  they  Ibrthwitli  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
]K)lir<'  station  instead  of*  ])rocceding  at  once  to  (juell  the  uprising.  It 
rcvca!<  d  the  deternnnation  of  the  citizens  and  resulted  in  a  rapid 
niassinj^  of  tlicir  forces. 

Frnni  this  t  iine,  2:ir»  ]>  m.  (that  I  will  not  be  absolutely  positive  about, 
hut  I  .judaic  it  i>  very  nearly  correct),  until  the  suiTender  of  the  police 
station  at  ahout  7  o'clock,  citizens  were  hurry iufj  with  their  rifles  from 
e\cry  part  of  tlic  <'ity  to  the  Cloveinmcnt  buihling, pffmw>7  through  the 
si  mis  vnnutUstvd  by  the  forves  und^T  the  marnJuiU^  or  by  the  soldieri  at 
iht  barracks, 

Tlicse  men  couhl  have  been  arrested  easily  except  for  the  panic  that 
had  seized  the  supporters  of  the  old  (Jovernmeut. 

Marslial  Wilson  aiul  his  supj>orters  remembered  the  spirit  shown  by 
these  same  men  in  ISMI.  wheu  tliey  rallied  in  a  similar  way,  and,  with- 
out organization,  by  tJieir  courage  and  promptneKS,  suppressed  the 
Wilcox  insurrection. 

Seiuitor  (iKAV.  Are  you  <|m»ting  Marshal  Wilson  theret 

Mr.  Olkson.  No;  1  say  un<loubtedly,  he  remembered  that.  He 
remend)ered  the  sjiiritof  those  men,  and  that  was  the  reason  for  the 
])anic. 

After  the  incident  of  the  shooting  I  hurried  to  the  annoiy,  but 
before  rea<'liing  th(»re  met  ('apt.  Zeigler  with  about  40  men  m<irching 
down  Punclii>owI  street,  in  military  order,  all  armed,  toward  the  Gov- 
ernment building.  »lust  as  I  reache<l  the  armory  another  company 
nuirched  in  the  same  direction.  There  were  about  oOmen  in  the  latter 
company. 

At  the  armory  there  were  more  men,  and  others  constantly  reiwilinj?, 
sonu'  with  arms,  otheis  without,  the  latter  l^eing  furnished  both  with 
arms  and  ammunition.  As  snon  as  a  s<|uad  got  together  Col.  Fisher, 
in  charge,  sent  them  to  the  (Ihn  eriimtnt  huihling  in  charge  of  officers. 

After  noting  these  matters  I  went  past  thebarracks,  noting  that  the 
S(>Idiers  were  all  out  of  ^ight.  \\  hen  I  icached  the  (iovernnuMit  build- 
ing the  last  words  of  the  ]»roclamati<ui  were  being  read.  The  citizens 
Avh<»m  1  had  seen  marching  from  the  arnun'v  were  at  the  Government 
buihling  and  guaids  had  been  stationed.  Tiiei'c  must  have  been  a 
hundred  nu-n  at  that  time,  and  they  came  tr<K»])ing  in  from  all  direc- 
ticuis  until  the  station  house  surrendered.  At  that  time  1  should  esti- 
mate there  were  I  conii»anies  of  {\{)  www  each,  ev<*ry  man  well  armed, 

and  the  wlmle  well  otiiceied. 

The  Tnited  States  ti'o<»])s  were  not  in  sight  when  I  reached  the  Gov- 
eninient  building,  witii  the  exception  ol  liu'ir  two  sentinels,  and  did 
not  show  thcMisi'lves  or  makt*  any  demonstration  after  that. 

I  know  that  the  men  in  the  ranks  had  no  exjK»etation  of  any  aid 
whatever  fiom  I'niti-d  States  tro(»]>s.  In  1  SSI M hey  I uul fought  all  day 
against  a  tleteninncd  insurrection,  with  I'nited  States  troops  within  a 
stone's  throw,  drawn  up  in  line,  but  absolutely  neutral,  and  they  knew 
they  had  nothing  to  (»\p<'ct  in  \s\):\  h\\\  the  same  absohite  neutrality. 

I  know  by  conversation  wiih  men  in  the  ranks  that  they  resdized 
thai  ever\  tiling  dej)cndc(l  <m  t  iieii"  own  courage.  I  know  men  who,  as  in 
1SS!»,  on  tln'iiown  hook,  had  b:in<Ied  t<»gether  to  occupy  buildings  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  police  stalion,  intending  to  Lay  siege  and  oat  it 
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off  from  supplies.  The  feeling  among  the  citizens  was  one  of  indiffer- 
ence towards  the  United  States  troops  as  not  being  an  element  in  the 
conflict.  I  speak  of  the  sentiment  and  conviction  of  men  on  whom  was 
to  fall  the  brunt  of  the  conflict. 

I  did  not  learn  that  Minister  Stevens  had  recognized  the  Government 
until  the  next  day,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  was  not  genernlly  known 
until  then  among  the  armed  8U])port€rs  of  the  new  Government.  I  did 
not  hear  the  matter  mentioned,  though  I  was  constantly  among  the  men. 
Tliey  were  talking  rather  about  laying  siege  to  the  station  house  and 
about  the  likelihood  of  several  days'  desultory  fighting  under  cover. 

There  was  no  mention  about  the  soldiers  in  the  barracks.  I  explain 
this  as  a  very  natural  ignoring  of  them  as  combatants  in  the  light  of 
their  performances  in  1887  and  1889,  when  they  had  shown  themselves 
averse  to  conflict.  The  citizen  soldiers  treated  them  absolutely  as 
though  they  had  no  existence. 

Senator  Fbye.  That  is  the  Queen's  guard  you  are  speaking  aboutf 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

The  conviction  was  that  the  citizens  were  masters  of  the  situation  as 
soon  as  they  took  possession  of  the  Government  building,  and  that  pos- 
session of  the  other  buildings  was  sure  to  come  as  a  matter  of  course. 

This  conviction  was  based  on  the  evident  panic  that  had  seized  the 
forces  under  the  marshal's  command,  and  on  the  belief  that  there  was 
no  concert  of  action  among  the  leading  adherents  of  the  Queen,  and  no 
fighting  material  behind  them. 

In  the  movement  of  1887  I  was  opposed  to  the  project  of  a  republic, 
deeming  it  better  to  secure  safeguards  under  a  continuation  of  the  mon- 
archy. 

I  have  been  a  consistent  supi)orter  of  the  Hawaiian  monarchy,  in 
public  and  in  private,  out  of  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  the  aborigines. 

It  seemed  wise  to  avoid  any  such  radical  change  until  it  was  actually 
thrust  upon  the  community  by  the  inevitable  collapse  of  the  monarchy. 

The  events  of  Saturday,  January  14,  convinced  me  that  there  was 
no  option  left  to  the  intelligent  and  responsible  portion  of  the  com- 
munity but  to  complete  the  overthrow  initiated  by  the  monarch  herself. 
It  was  essentially  either  a  return  to  semibarbarism  or  the  continued 
control  of  the  country  by  the  forces  of  progress  and  civilization,  and 
few  men  hesitated  in  making  the  choice,  and  the  development  of  events 
has  confirmed  their  decision. 

Senator  Frye.  You  made  a  more  general  statement  at  Worcester. 

Mr.  Oleson.  No;  at  Boston. 

Senator  Frye.  Have  you  that  in  print  t 

Mr.  Oleson.  It  was  printed,  but  not  by  me. 

Senator  Frye,  You  have  it  in  print  t 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  I  have  looked  over  the  statement  just  referred  to, 
and  I  would  like,  Mr.  Oleson,  to  put  that  in  as  additional  testimony. 
It  is  a  little  broader  than  that  just  read. 

Senator  Gray.  I  do  not  like  to  object,  because  we  have  large  latitude ; 
but  when  a  witness  is  before  us,  and  has  read  a  statement  which  he  has 
carefully  prepared,  he  should  atan<l  on  that,  and  not  put  in  statements 
that  he  has  made  at  a  public  meeting. 

Mr.  Oleson.  This  is  to  explain.  It  is  quite  dift'erent  from  the  one  I 
have  just  made.  This  is  a  sort  of  general  consideration  of  the  causes 
leading  up  to  this  change.    It  goes  back  to  twenty  years  ago. 

Senator  Gray.  It  does  not  relate  to  these  three  important  daya 

Mr.  Oleson.  It  touches  upon  those  days  very  little  indeed. 
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Senator  Fbtx.  It  toaches  it  only  so  &r  as  to  indicate  that  this  Qitag 
was  of  gi-aduaJ  gro^h.  As  we  have  been  takiuff  testimony  this  m 
andoiibtedly  admissible.    It  is  nothing  that  yoa  would  ot^ect  to. 

Senator  Gkat.  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

The  ('HAiBUiJT.  Do  you  confirm  the  atatements  made  in  that  paperf 

Mr.  Olbson.  Tes;  I  would  say  that  I  have  ineorporated  fiictn  here 
that  I  was  not  cogmzant  of.  That  is  not  the  caae  with  my  statement 
ju8t  read.  But  aach  facts  have  gone  on  record  in  the  papers  and 
recotds  of  the  iJegislatare. 

Thij  Ohaibmak.  So  &r  as  the  statements  in.  that  pajter  a»  iritliia 
your  knowledge  they  are  troeT 

Mr.  Ulbsoh.  Exactly. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

t'SOUB  SLBUXNTS  IS  THR  POLITIOAI.  ETOLUTIOIT  OF  BITAIL 

"  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Oongragational  Olnb,  is  Hortioollinxal 
Hall,  Mr.  William  Brewster  Oleson  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
Elements  in  the  Political  Bvolation  of  Hawaii,  as  fidlowv; 

"I  shall  cnuflne  myself  on  this  oooaslon  to  the  period  of  twenty  yean 
ago,  from  January,  1873,  to  January,  1893.  I  shall  also  limit  myself 
to  a  mere  allusion  to  the  more  salient  events  in  Uiat  brief  period  of 
constitutional  development;. 

"An  important  factor  in  the  politiciJ  evolution  of  HawaU  was  flu^ 
nished  by  the  career  of  Kalakana,  Una  immediate  predeoessor  and 
brother  of  Liliuokalani, 

"  In  1S73  he  advocated  his  election  to  tlie  vacant  throne  by  pconis- 
ing  to  abolish  the  poll  tax,  to  fill  aJl  tioveroment  offtoes  witii  aattTes, 
and  to  remove  the  prohibitions  on  the  sale  of  Uqnot  to  tiie  aboriginea. 
He  was  unpopular  with  his  own  people,  and  his  rival,  LnnalUo^  mM 
enthusiastically  elected  King. 

■'  Soon  after  Lunalilo  died,  and  on  Febroaiy  12, 1874|  Kalakana  mm 
elected  King  by  the  Legislature.  It  was  charged,  and  ffeneraUy 
believed,  that  he  was  elected  by  the  use  of  bribes.  ItumiffldBOthera 
to  say  that  he  was  protected  fhim  amob  of  his  own  people,  fbraperiod 
of  five  days  after  his  election,  by  TTnited  States  troi^w. 

"  Daring  his  reign  he  dismissed  capable  and  upright  ofBoiala  Mid  filled 
the  civil  service  with  political  adventurers,  who  brought  iwy^al  to 
every  department  of  the  Ch>vemmeut.  He  cansed  grogdLOpB  to  be 
licensed  in  theooontry  districts  against  the  protests  <n  fall  own  people. 

"He  raised  the  cry, '  Hawaii  for  Hawaiians,'  hoping  t^n*  to  enny 
popularity  by  exciting  race  jealousies  against  foreigners.  He  son^t 
to  create  a  state  church  of  which  he  should  be  the  head,  ^^vidts  to 
the  other  islands  were  utilized  fortherecnidesceuoeof  lascdvionsorgieB 
of  the  old  heathen  religion.  He  rehabilitated  the  trade  (tf  soroery,  and 
turned  the  luduence  of  the  Kahonasto  his  own  nrlitirtsl  aflrantigft 

"He  stationed  soldiers  with  side  arms  in  donble  row*  at  pcdlinf 
places,  thus  intimidating  voters  and  pushing  men  oat  inline  wMmn 
suspected  of  opposition  to  his  schemes,  thus  fbroibly  preventlnif  tbclr 
voting.  He  appointed  legialators  to  lucrative  Qovemment  poittiom 
while  they  continued  to  retain  seats  in  the  Legislatoieh 

"He  had  the  Legislature  in  1886  aAJeurn  for  thive  weeks  so  that 
members  who  were  tax  assessors  might  go  homi  and  pifilbrtu  their 
duties.  These  men  he  employed  to  carry  through  thu  Ltigitilature  per* 
nicious  and  extravagant  legi^atiou  in  opposition  to  tlm  sentiment  of  the 
people.   He  osed  the  royalftaukiug  privilege  topasa  through  the  custom- 
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house,  free  of  duty,  liquors  belonging  to  certain  Arms,  thus,  in  one 
instance,  defrauding  the  Government  of  revenue  to  tiie  amount  of 
$4,749.35. 

"For  this  service  he  received  hundreds  of  cases  of  cheap  gin,  which 
he  sent  to  every  voting  precinct  to  secure  the  election  of  his  candidates 
to  the  Legislature.  He  went  personally  to  one  country  district,  with  a 
company  of  soldiers,  and  by  their  votes  defeated  PiliiK),  the  lion  of 
North  Kona,  Kalakaua's  staunchest  opponent  in  the  Leerislature. 

"  He  laid  claim  to  the  *  primacy  of  the  Pacific,'  and  sent  royal  commis- 
sioners to  the  New  Hebrides  and  Gilbert  Islands  and  Samoa  to  prepare 
for  a  Hawaiian  protectorate  over  those  islands.  He  warned  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  in  a  grandiloquent  protest,  against  any  further 
annexation  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  claiming  for  Hawaii  exclu- 
sive right '  to  assist  those  islands  in  improving  their  social  and  political 
condition.' 

"Finally,  he  accepted  a  bribe  of  $71,000  from  a  Chinaman,  named 
Aki,  for  an  opium  license,  which  he  had  already  sold  and  delivered  to 
another  Chinaman,  who  had  paid  $80,000  for  it. 

"  'i  his  career  of  Kalakaua's  had  a  twofoM  eifect,  viz,  of  arranging  in 
increasing  antagonism  and  bitterness  the  progressive  and  retrogressive 
elements  in  the  population,  and  of  bestowing  leadership,  on  one  hand, 
on  the  servile  partisans  of  the  King,  and,  on  the  other,  on  intelligent 
Anglo-Saxons,  who  have,  from  that  time  to  this,  counted  as  their 
adherents  the  more  stalwart  and  indei)endent  Hawaiians. 

*^  Another  element  in  the  political  evolution  of  Hawaii  has  been  the 
decay  of  the  native  race. 

"  The  census  of  1823  showed  the  jwpulation  to  be  130,313.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1890  the  native  Hawaiians  numbered  34,436,  a 
decrease  since  1823  of  95,877.  The  annual  decrease  since  1866  has 
averaged  1,085.  Thus,  since  1860,  when  the  native  Hawaiians  num- 
bered 66,984,  the  decrease  has  been  50  per  cent. 

"  The  native  Hawaiians  now  number  about  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion. Thus  the  total  i)opulation  in  181)0  was  89,990,  of  which  thti  Hawa- 
iian numbered  34,436,  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Polynesians  2iS,1349, 
and  the  white  foreigners,  many  of  whom  were  born  in  the  land,  27,305. 
This  decrease  of  Hawaiians  and  the  corresponding  increase  of  foreign- 
ers have  depressed  the  native  race,  but  with  an  opposite  effect  on  the 
two  radically  diverse  wings.  Thus,  on  those  more  susceptible  to  the 
corrupting  influences  of  the  thi'one  who  have  fallen  into  dissipation, 
and  who  are  seeking  their  own  personal  advancement  at  the  expense 
of  aU  pohtical  mors^ity,  this  alarming  decrease  has  had  the  effect  of 
exciting  intense  race  hatred. 

"Of  those,  however,  who  are  allied  to  the  churches,  who  have  been 
stalwart  in  their  resistance  to  Kalakaua's  demoralizing  influences, 
who  are  to-day  the  personiflcation  of  the  character  and  conscience  of 
this  remnant  of  a  race,  this  decrease  has  had  the  effect  of  drawing  them 
into  closer  and  trustful  fellowship  with  the  better  class  of  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

"Another  element  in  the  political  evolution  of  Hawaii  has  been  the 
growth  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  population,  which  has  naturally  resulted 
in  the  bestowment  of  political  privileges,  not  otherwise  enjoyed  even 
by  the  Hawaiian  i>eople  themselves. 

"  This  foreign  population  pays  four-fifths  of  the  taxes.  It  has  ftir- 
nished  the  capital  and  skill  in  the  development  of  every  business  and 
industrial  enterprise  in  Hawaii.  It  is  a  resident  population,  with 
permanent  homes  and  schools  and  churches  and  libraries,  and  social, 
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cominonM'al,  and  industrial  orpin izations.  Under  its  influence  the 
instruction  in  all  the  scliools  is  in  the  English  lanjjuage.  It  has  its 
chamber  of  commerce,  its  social  science  association,  its  historical 
society,  its  banks  and  railroads,  and  electtric  Ii«»:htinfr,  and  manual  train- 
iu*!;  schools,  and  benevolent  orj^^anizations,  and  elemosynary  institu- 
tions. It  constitutes  the  iMtelli<rcnt,  progressive*,  ])atriotic,  governing 
ability  of  Hawaii.  Hawaiian  churches  and  schools,  and  every  good 
work  among  them,  rely  on  this  foreign  poj)ulation  for  iiuancial  assist- 
ance. 

''  Tlie  best  elements  among  Ilawaiians  have  in  the  pjist  twenty  years 
uniformly  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  white  foreigners,  and  have  grate 
fully  acct»pted  their  leadership. 

^^This  foreign  ])o])ulation  did  not  possess  suffrage  rights  until  1887. 
Under  thecomi)aratively  wholesome  reign  of  the  Kamehameha  dynasty 
there  had  arisen  no  occasion  for  foreigners  to  feel  the  need  of  sufii*age 
rights  to  protect  their  interests. 

''  The  career  of  Kalakaua  led  to  several  indignation  mass  meetings. 
The  tirst,  in  August,  1880,  protested  against  the  summary  dismissal, 
at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  of  a  worthy  cabinet,  having  a  majority  of 
twenty-four  in  the  legislature.  This  cabinet  was  dismissed  at  the 
instance  of  Clans  Spreckels,  because  it  would  not  permit  his  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  Government  water  privileges  in  defiance  of  public 
interests. 

''Two  days  later  another  mass  meeting  compelled  the  dismissal  of 
the  infamous  Moreno  ministry. 

*'()n  June  30,  1887,  the  patience  of  the  foreign  element  having 
exhausted  itself,  an  enthusiastic  mass  meeting  i)assed  resolutions  to  the 
eftect  'that  the  administration  of  the  Hawaiian  Government  has  ceasecl, 
through  corruption  and  incompetence,  to  i)erform  the  functions  and 
att'ord  the  protection  to  personal  and  property  rights,  for  which  all 
governments  exists,  and  exacting  of  the  King  specific  pledges,  within 
twenty-fimr  hours,  of  future  good  conduct  on  the  basis  of  a  new  consti- 
tution. 

''The  constitution  of  1887,  subsequently  signed  by  the  King,  in  con- 
formity with  the  demands  of  this  mass  meeting,  made  'every  male  resi- 
dent of  Hawaii,  of  American  or  European  descent,  aft^r  one  year's 
residence,  a  legal  voter.^  Other  privileges  were  conferred,  distinctly 
enlarging  the  measure  of  Hawaiian  citizenship,  and  efl'ectualiy  remov- 
ing the  throne  from  interference  in  the  Government. 

"This  arrangement  deferred  to  the  traditions  of  the  land,  retaining 
the  King  as  a  figureliead,  while  it  i)laced  the  responsibility  for  tlie 
(xoveTTiment  on  a  cabinet  subject  to  removal  by  vote  of  the  Legislature 
elected  by  the  ])eop]e. 

"Emerging  thus  from  an  era  of  bombastic  display  and  political  cor- 
ru])tion  and  gross  immorality,  for  six  years  Hawaii  had  a  wise  adminis- 
tration of  atfairs. 

"Liliuokalani  abhorred  the  constitution  of  1887,  and  after  she  came 
to  the  throne,  at  tin*  death  of  Kalakaua,  sought  to  recover  the  ancient 
prerogatives  of  the  throne.  »Ianuary  of  this  year,  after  being  baf!le<l  in 
her  attempts  for  months  by  the  majority  in  the  Legislature,  found  Lili- 
uokalani  ready  U)  resort  to  drastic  mea^sures. 

"•  She  secured  enough  votes  to  oust  the  best  cabinet  Hawaii  had 
enjoyed,  ])y  agn^eing  on  her  ])art  to  sign  tlie  odious  lottery  bill.  She 
appointed  a  ministry  in  sympathy  with  her  desire  for  absolute  power, 
prorogued  the  legislature,  and  undertook  in  the  presence  of  her  armed 
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troops  to  aorogate  the  constitution  of  1887  and  to  promnlgate  a  new 
one,  milking  her  well-nigh  an  absolute  monarch. 

"This  lead  to  the  great  mass  meeting  of  January  16, 1893,  which 
took  steps  to  organize  a  new  govemment  and  to  seek  annexation  to 
the  United  Stjites. 

"  In  all  their  eflforts  since  1880  to  gain  reasonably  good  government 
and,  having  gained  it,  to  retain  it,  the  foreign  population  have  never 
had  the  slightest  aid  from  any  foreign  government,  either  by  force 
of  arms  or  by  stroke  of  diplomacy. 

"In  1889,  when  the  police  and  royal  troops  proved  unreliable  and 
the  citizens  had  to  rally  and  su[)press  a  thoroughly  organized  rebellion, 
they  learned  that  the  forces  of  law  and  order  were  not  to  expect,  even 
in  such  crises,  the  slightest  aid  from  United  States  troops,  although 
those  troops  were  ashore  and  under  arms  all  day  in  close  proximity  to 
the  scene  of  conflict. 

"If  a  timid  man,  last  January,  was  frightened  and  hoped  for  aid  and 
protection  from  United  States  troops  he  had  nothing  to  base  that  hope 
upon.  The  aroused  citizens  were  better  prepared  to  cope  with  the 
Queen's  forces  last  January  than  in  1889,  when  they  so  successfully 
quelled  the  Wilcox  insurrection;  and,  moreover,  the  Queen  and  her 
cabinet  knew  it,  and  discreetly  avoided  a  conflict.  Men  in  the  ranks 
who  had  the  fighting  to  do  knew  they  must  do  it  themselves.  Any 
other  representation  is  false  to  facts,  which  can  be  amply  demonstrated. 

"  Granting  that  Mr.  Blount  sought  an  honest  and  impartial  verdict 
on  the  circumstances  attending  the  establishment  of  the  l^rovisional 
Government,  the  nature  of  all  the  evidence  submitted  is  such  that 
another  man,  equally  just  and  impartial,  could  have  arrived,  legiti- 
mately, at  a  diametrically  opposite  conclusion,  with  an  abundance  of 
facts  to  establish  it. 

"This  foreign  population,  that  has  been  such  a  potent  factor  in  the 
political  evolution  of  Hawaii,  has  never  taken  united  action  except  in 
behalf  of  good  govemment.  It  has  been  moderate  in  its  demands, 
humane  in  its  action,  patient  with  the  frailti*  s  of  an  eftete  monarchy, 
and  uniformly  considerate  of  the  political  rights  of  native  Hawaiians. 

"Twenty  years  of  progressive  participation  in  public  affairs  prepared 
the  foreign  population,  when  the  monarchy  collapsed,  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  initiating  stable  and  eflicient  govemment  in  the  inter- 
ests of  all.  This  it  has  courageously  undertaken,  and  with  a  remark- 
able measure  of  success,  while  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  on  the  proposal  for  annexation.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  United  States  was  not  requested  to  adjudicate  domestic  dift'erences 
in  Hawaii,  nor  was  that  the  ground  on  which  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment was  accorded  recognition  by  all  the  civilized  nations.  Because 
of  its  peculiar  relations  to  Hawaii,  covering  a  period  of  fifty  years,  this 
great  country  was  appealed  to  to  provide  a  basis  for  progressive,  respon- 
sible, republican  govemment. 

"  Such  an  evolution  as  I  have  briefly  outlined  has  crystallized  antag- 
onisms and  prejudices  which  it  will  take  years  to  dissolve,  and  which 
would  menace  and  imperil  any  purely  independent  national  existence. 
The  liability  to  political  unrest,  if  not  actual  revolution,  would  prove  as 
disastrous  to  Hawaii  as  in  so  many  instances  it  has  proved  to  Central 
American  republics. 

"The  situation  is  so  peculiar  as  to  call  for  the  fostering  supervision 
of  some  strong  foreign  power  under  which  it  would  be  possible  for  an 
efficient  and  pr«^{^essive  government  to  grow  up,  advantageous  alike 
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to  Hawaii  and  the  commercial  and  humanitarian  intefestB  of  that  ^?mst 
ocean. 

<^  Such  a  protective  relation  the  United  States  has  offloially  declared 
it  will  not  permit  any  other  nation  to  assume  toward  Hawaii  The 
progress  of  events  demonstrates  that,  sooner  or  later,  foreign  interven- 
tion from  some  quarter  is  inevitable.  K  the  United  States  insists  tbat 
no  other  nation  shall  assume  the  responsibility  of  goaranteeiiig  in 
Hawaii  the  blessings  of  civilized  government^  tiiat  responsibility  the 
United  States  is  morally  bound  to  accept  itsel£ 

<*  Boston,  November  29j  1893!* 

Senator  Gbat.  You  say  that  you  arrived  at  the  Government  hooae 
on  the  17th  when  the  last  words  of  the  proclamation  of  Uie  Pxovisioiial 
Government  were  being  readt 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbat.  And  that  you  observed  about  100  men  theret 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  immediately  went  into  the  Government  yard  and 
looked  about.  I  should  say  that  there  must  have  been  100  men  indide 
and  outside  the  building. 

Senator  Fb YE.  Armed  men  t 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbat.  I  understand  you  did  not  count  themf 

Mr.  Oleson.  No  ;  did  not  count  them.  But  I  have  been  used  to 
seeing  military  comx>anies. 

Senator  Gray.  As  there  have  been  other  estimatesi  I  want  to  mider- 
stand  whether  you  counted  the  men  there. 

Mr.  Oleson.  No;  I  did  not  count  them. 

Senator  Gbay.  Did  you  that  afternoon  go  over  to  Arion  Han,  when 
the  United  States  troops  weret 

Mr.  Oleson.  No;  they  did  not  make  the  slightest  impresskm-^^ 

Senator  Gbay.  I  asked  if  you  went  over  there. 

Mr.  Oleson.  No.  Coming  down  Bichard  street  Arion  Hall  is  inflill 
view.  I  did  not  see  any  troops,  as  I  say  \  I  saw  but  2  sentries.  Biohard 
street  is  to  the  westof  the  palace.  If  youhave  a  maphereyl  will  trace 
my  course.  Here  [indicating  on  the  diagram]  on  the  comer  of  King 
and  Bethel  streets  was  the  point  from  which  I  started.  I  went  along 
King  to  Fort  street.  I  went  down  to  the  comer  of  Merchant^  to  Mr. 
Smith's  office;  came  back  Fort  street  to  King  street  to  the  spot  I  started 
from,  to  see  some  friends.  I  came  here  [indicating],  nearly  to  the  oer^ 
ner  of  King  and  Fort  streets,  when  I  heard  the  shot.  Then  I  went  up 
Fort  street  to  Hotel  street  and  came  through  Hotel  street  to  Palace 
lane.  Coming  along  Hotel  street,  I  went  up  Palace  lane  past  the  bar- 
racks. This  [indicating]  is  Palace  lane.  I  went  through  here  up  to 
Punchbowl  street;  up  Punchbowl  street  to  Beretania  stnMttaWhere  the 
armory  is.  As  I  arrived  here  on  Palace  lane,  in  full  view  of  ^anehbowl 
street,  Gapt.  Ziegler  was  passing — agoing  down  Punohbovl  streeti 
When  I  got  up  to  the  comer  of  Punchbowl  and  Beretania  there  was 
another  company  started  down  Punchbowl  street.  I  went  into  the 
armory  and  shortly  afterward  came  down  Punchbowl  street  to  Palace 
lane,  and  noted  that  there  were  none  of  the  royal  soldiers  in  sight; 
came  down  Bichard  street,  and  in  coming  down  Biohard  street  Aiion 
Hall  is  in  ftdl  view,  back  of  the  opera  house.  I  came  down  thronA 
Bichard  street  to  Palace  Square,  down  through  that  little  bae  [inm- 
cating],  and  went  into  the  Government  yard. 

Senator  Fbyil  And  all  the  troops  tiiat  you  saw  at  Arion  BUI 
the  2  sentries  t 
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Mr.  Olbson.  Yes.  They  may  have  been  there,  but  I  did  not  see 
them,  and  I  think  I  should  have  seen  them.  I  was  walking  down 
Eichard  street  with  Prof.  Scott,  and  we  were  talking  about  the  situa- 
tion and  hurrying  toward  the  Government  building.  We  might  have 
been  in  conversation,  and  for  that  reason  not  have  seen  them.  But 
my  impression  is  they  were  not  there. 

Senator  Feyb.  Not  in  view. 

Mr.  Oleson.  No. 

Senator  Gbay.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  that  the  soldiers  were 
stationed  there? 

Mr.  Oleson.  Oh,  yes;  I  knew  they  were  there. 

Senator  Gray.  And  you  did  not  look  to  see  if  they  were  there  t 

Mr.  Oleson.  No.  I  know  they  landed  the  night  before  and  stopped 
on  Mr.  Atherton's  grounds  the  night  before. 

Senator  Gbay.  Who  is  Mr.  Atherton,  an  American  t 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Where  is  his  housef 

Mr.  Oleson.  He  is  a  commission  merchant. 

Senator  Gray.  Will  you  point  out  his  houset 

Mr.  Oleson.  It  is  right  out  on  King  street. 

Senator  Gray.  Has  it  large  grounds  around  itf 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes — another  house  here  [indicating],  and  then  Us 
grounds  go  clear  through— extensive  grounds. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  out  there  when  the  troops  were  there! 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  went  out  when  they  were  there;  yes. 

Senator  Gray.  That  was  on  Monday  eveningf 

Mr.  Oleson.  That  was  on  Monday  evening. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  tiiere  when  they  marched  away  t 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  was  not;  no. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Stevens  that  day  t 

Mr.  Oleson.  No. 

Senator  Gray.  Of  course  you  had  no  conversation  with  him  If  you 
did  not  see  him  f 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  did  not  see  him  after  his  trip  to  Hawaii. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  know  many  of  these  men  whom  you  saw 
with  arms  around  the  Government  building  that  day  t 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  lived  outside  of  the  cityj  I  know  a  good  many  men, 
having  little  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  city;  I  know  a  good  many  by 
name.  I  know  a  good  many  of  them  were  engaged  in  the  revolution 
of  1887  and  1889. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  talk  with  any  of  them  that  day  f 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes;  while  we  were  at  the  Government  builumg. 

Senator  Gray.  How  many  of  themt 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  went  from  one  group  to  another  to  see  what  the 
sentiment  was. 

Senator  Gray.  The  men  were  in  groups  f 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Not  in  military  array  t 

Mr.  Oleson.  A  large  guard  and  two  companies  in  line;  the  others 
were  in  the  Government  building,  with  arms  stacked  in  the  legislative 
hall. 

Senator  Gray.  They  were  the  men  you  talked  tot 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes;  not  the  men  in  line. 

Senator  Gray.  Not  the  men  in  the  liiiet 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  talked  with  some  of  them. 

Senator  Gbay.  Whomt 
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Mr.  Oleson.  Mr.  Adnerson,  who  was  one  of  my  teachers.  He  was 
ill  one  of  the  (•oni])iuiies.  I  had  special  permission  to  go  to  the  gate  to 
see  some  liieiids  who  caHed  to  see  me. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  under  armst 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  was  under  arms;  yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  attached  to  any  companyt 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  was  attaclied  to  one  of  the  companies;  yes. 

Mr.  Gray.  Were  you  walkinjj^  around  {ill  this  time  while  you  were 
under  arms  and  attached  to  a  company. 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  did  not  get  my  ritie  until  jiist  before  the  police  sta- 
tion was  surrendered;  so  1  was  not  in  line  with  the  other  men  uutil 
that  time.     I  had  reported  and  had  been  assigned  to  a  company. 

Senator  Gray.  But  you  were  still  walking  around  among  the  people 
and  around  tlie  Government  building? 

Mr.  Oleson.  We  were  allowed  to  do  that;  yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  in  Honolulu  when  the  troops  were  landed 
Monday  evening? 

Mr.  ()leson.  I  was  not  in  the  city. 

Senator  Gray.  You  did  not  see  them  when  they  landed  and  marched 
out? 

Mr.  Oleson.  No. 

Senator  Gray,  It  was  afterward  you  heard  they  were  there  and 
went  out? 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes;  I  saw  them  in  the  evening,  in  Mr.  Athertou's 
yard. 

senator  Gray.  And  you  saw  them  in  Arion  Hallt 

Mr.  Oleson.  1  heard  the  next  day  that  they  were  in  Arion  Hall. 

Senator  Gray.  1  thonj»ht  you  said  you  were  there  when  the  trooi)s 
marched  back  to  Arion  Hall? 

Mr.  Oleson.  No;  I  just  dropped  off  a  horse  car  that  evening  where 
the  troops  were.  I  stopped  to  see  what  they  were  doing  there.  I 
asked  the  people  what  they  were  about,  what  the  troops  were  there 
lor,  and  the  ])eople  did  not  seem  to  know. 

ScMiator  (iRAY.  Did  you  not  know  they  were  there  before  you 
started  out  in  the  horse  car? 

Mr.  Oleson.  No. 

Senator  Gray.  Where  were  you  going t 

Mr.  Oleson.  Out  to  make  a  (*all,  I  think. 

Senator  (iRAY.  Where? 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  think  I  went  out  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Bowen's,  a  friend  of 
mine. 

Senator  Gray.  Where  does  he  live? 

Mr.  Oleson.  It  is  a  street  that  runs  parallel  with  King  street — the 
second  street  U)  the  north,  running  parallel  to  King  streets 

Senator  Gray.  I  Low  far  out. — past  Mr.  Atherton'st 

Mr.  Oleson.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  (iRAY.  Beyond  Mr.  Atherton's? 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes;  quite  a  distance  beyond. 

Senator  GRAy.  And  you  got  out  when  you  got  to  Mr.  Atherton's  for 
the  |)  :ri)ose  of  seeinir  the  troops? 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  How  long  were  you  theret 

Mr.  Oleson.  Just  a  few  minutes. 

Senator  Gray.  Then  you  went  on  and  made  your  calif 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 
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Senator  Gbat.  Did  yon  come  in  on  the  horse  caret  When  you  came 
in  did  yon  see  the  soldiers  f 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  think  I  came  in  on  the  Beretania  street  line,  the  next 
street  running  parallel  with  King  street. 

Senator  Gray.  And  you  did  not  see  the  soldiersl 

Mr.  Oleson.  No. 

Senator  Gbay.  And  you  did  hear  where  they  were! 

Mr.  Oleson.  No. 

Senator  Gbay.  You  did  not  hear  until  the  next  day,  Tuesday! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Tuesday. 

Senator  Gray.  How  did  you  learn  itt 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  learned  it  through  the  morning  paper.  When  I 
received  that  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  go  into  the  city  until  about  1 
o'clock. 

Senator  Gray.  And  you  had  your  paper  before  you  went  into  the  city  1 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes, 

Senator  Gray.  You  have  been  an  instructor  of  education  and  con- 
nected with  the  islands  for  fifteen  years  f 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  Does  that  bring  yon  in  contact  with  the  native  popu- 
lation f 

Mr.  Oleson.  Altogether. 

Senator  Gbay.  What  do  you  find  among  the  common  people — those 
whom  you  come  in  contact  with — in  regard  to  learning,  manners,  and 
the  ordinary  intellectual  conditioDst 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  have  a  great  regard  for  the  Hawaiians,  having  mingled 
with  them  so  much,  and  I  have  a  high  estimate  as  to  their  good  nature 
and  imitative  faculties,  and  as  to  their  fitness  for  manual  employment. 
I  do  not  think  the  higher  education  is  suitable  for  them — I  do  not  think 
they  are  fit  for  it,  and  having  obtained  it,  they  can  not  make  a  right 
use  of  it. 

Senator  Gray.  But  they  have  had  the  opportunities! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  islands  my  efforts  have 
been  to  pull  down  the  course  of  study.  They  had  previously  taught 
them  calculus  and  trigonometry  in  the  schools,  but  the  Kamehameha 
school  did  not  go  beyond  algebra.    That  was  put  in  to  please  the  boys. 

Senator  Gray.  You  thought  it  was  better  to  adhere  to  the  average 
native  capacity  t 

Mr.  Oleson.  Certainly.  We  had  extensive  manual- training  shops 
there,  blacksmith,  iron  and  machine  works,  wood  turning,  printing, 
carpenter  work;  and  it  was  my  aim  in  organizing  the  school — I  had  to 
overcome  many  difficulties — to  make  it  a  manual-training  school,  so  as 
to  develop  the  Hawaiians  on  the  side  they  showed  the  most  aptitude 
for. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  think  they  are  susceptible  of  as  high  training 
and  as  broad  culture  as  the  white  racet 

Mr.  Oleson.  They  have  very  little  faculty  for  originating — they  are 
great  imitators.  That  is  shown  in  their  manual-training  work;  they 
can  do  a  thing  after  they  are  shown  how  to  do  it. 

Senator  Gray.  Is  not  that  a  characteristic  of  the  inferior  racest 

Mr.  Oleson.  Certainly. 

Senator  Gray.  And  you  would  consider  them  an  inferior  racet 

Mr.  Oleson.  As  compared  with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  They  have  many 
good  traits,  lovable  traits,  and  I  have  cherished  a  high  estimate  for 
the  Hawaiians  since  my  residence  in  the  islands.  I  do  not  know  any 
men  more  stalwart  than  some  of  them  have  been  under  temptation^ 
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Senator  Gray.  You  think  that  the  population  is  capable  of  self- 
p^ovornnuMit  in  the  scqise  we  understand  it  iu  the  States  and  with  our 
own  race! 

M  r.  Olkson.  With  some  conditions.  Under  the  leadership  of  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  Hawjiiian  po])ulation  up  to  1880  was  pretty  well  divided  up, 
with  a  majority  a;»ainst  any  en('roa<-hment  on  the  part  of  the  throne  on 
the  rights  ol'  the  people*.  There  was  a  demand  for  larger  popular 
rights,  and  those  peo[)U»  st^xxl  together.  But,  as  I  have  undertaken 
to  show  in  my  p:iper,  tliat  majority  was  dissipated,  as  the  effect  of 
Kalakaua's  reign  in  matters  of  bribery  and  intimidation  and  the 
revival  of  the  old  kaluma  system  in  the  country,  which  tended  to  sub- 
vert and  to  intimidate  the  Ilawaiians.  So  fhat,  while  I  have  stayed 
there,  I  have  witnt^ssed  that  change.  But  to-day  there  is  a  good  pro- 
portiim  of  the  Ilawaiians  who  are  stalwart  and  firm  in  their  support 
of  annexation  as  the  best  outcrome  for  that  country — staunch  friends  of 
the  white  man.  And  the  effort  made  by  the  white  men  who  have  been 
allied  with  the  reform  movement  has  been  to  advance  the  interest  of 
Ilawaiians  as  well  as  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  But  there  is  a  large 
element  that  is  affi'cted,  intimidated  by  the  throne,  and  they  are 
indill'erent  to  day.  Th(\v  do  not  dare  to  do  anything,  much  less  take  one 
side  or  the  other.  Tliey  can  be  appealed  to  by  race  prejudice  in  ways 
that  the  Anglo  Saxon  can  not  approach  them;  and  in  that  way  the 
electorate  is  subverted,  and,  in  my  opinion,  no  matter  how  much  I  may 
think  of  the  native*,  it  is  impossible  to  get  an  adequately  representative 
vote  among  them. 

Senator  (tRAY.  Do  you  think  a  successful  and  prosperous  government 
for  the  good  of  all  interests,  native  as  well  as  all  others,  is  possible  on 
those  islands,  except  under  a  strong  government  ruled  and  controlled 
by  men  of  our  own  race? 

Mr.  Oleson.  Our  race  has  always  ruled  the  government,  and  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  to  change  my  opinion  as  to  the  necessity;  that  is 
history;  that  is  the  outlook.  1  do  feel  that  the  continuation  of  such  a 
government  as  they  liave  there  now  will  eventually  swing  over  to  the 
side  of  the  present  government  a  large  number  of  the  natives,  it  may 
be  a  majority. 

Senator  Gray.  The  government  you  have  there  is  a  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, and  under  the  control  of  the  superior  race  of  the  ialaudst 

Mr.  Oleson.  It  is  entirely. 

Senator  Gray.  And  it  is  strongt 

Mr.  Oleson.  It  is  strong  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Senator  Gray.  It  is  autocratic? 

Mr.  Oleson.  is'o;  it  is  oligarchy. 

Senator  Gray.  Oligarchy  describes  it  better  than  the  word  I  used t 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  I  ac('ept  your  word  as  better  than  mine. 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  think  it  is  an  important  matter  to  show  how  it  was 
that  the  men  who  formi^d  the  committee  of  safety  were  able  to  take 
poss(\ssion  of  that  (xovernmeut,  and  to  call  attention  to  that  public 
meeting  that  was  held  in  the  public  square  on  the  same  day  that  the 
meeting  was  held  in  the  armory. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  on  every  side  that  the  public  manifesto  of 
the  Queen  and  caiiinet  announcing  that  there  would  be  no  further 
attem])t  from  the  thione  to  ])romulgate  a  constitution  was  a  desperate 
move  to  i>la<'ate  the  indignant  foreign  population.  The  mass  meeting 
in  Palace  Scpiare  was  engineered  by  tiie  cabinet  and  the  marshal  who 
publicly  stated  that  such  men  as  Wilcox  and  Nawahi  were  not  to  be 
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speakers.  He  said  "We  have  given  orders  that  the  tone  of  the  speak- 
ing raust  be  moderate."  Nawalii  and  Wilcox  did  8][)eak,  men  who  had 
always  been  fiery  agitators  and  persistent  in  their  demands  for  a  new 
constitution.  This  meeting,  made  np  of  advocates  of  a  new  constitution^ 
the  leaders  of  which  had  conspired  with  the  Queen  to  secure  such  con- 
stitution, voted  an  expression  of  thanks  to  the  Queen  for  her  manifesto. 

Men  knew  that  this  action  was  insincere,  as  they  also  believed  the 
Queen's  to  be,  and  the  effect  of  the  meeting  and  of  the  manifesto  was 
to  convince  the  community  of  the  panic  that  had  seized  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  their  readiness  to  resort  to  any  expedient  to  allay  the 
indignation  of  the  people  and  to  prevent  their  organization. 

It  was  these  considerations  that  help  to  explain  the  passivity  of  the 
Queen's  forces  and  the  ease  with  wMch  the  Provisional  Government 
assumed  control. 

Senator  Ghay.  Did  you  hear  those  orders  given! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Marshal  Wilson  told  it  to  a  gentlemen  who  told  it  to  me. 

Senator  Gray.  Marshal  Wilson  did  not  tell  it  to  yout 

Mr.  Oleson.  No. 

Senator  Gbay.  You  were  asked  to  confine  yourself  to  facts  that  came 
"Within  your  own  observation  and  what  you  knew.  That  is  argument- 
ative. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  evidently  speaking  of  matters  which  you 
know  of  only  by  common  repute. 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  speak  of  matters  in  addition — ^matters  of  common 
talk  on  the  streets  after  the  mass  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  of  matters  within  your  personal  knowledge  t 

Mr.  Oleson.  Certainly;  knowledge  of  the  character  of  these  men 
who  were  speaking. 

The  Chairman.  You  believed  it,  but  you  did  not  hear  itt 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  passed  by  the  meeting.  I  know  that  those  men  were 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  speaking t 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes;  I  believe  they  were  speaking. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Mr.  Kobert  Wilcox,  I  think. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  present  at  both  meetings  t 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  passed  by  one  to  the  other;  yes. 

Senator  Gray.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons 
present  at  the  two  meetings — a  fair  estimate? 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  should  say  that  the  numbers  at  the  armory  were 
considerably  in  excess  of  those  at  the  public  square.  But  there  were 
men  continually  going  to  and  fro. 

Senator  Frye.  The  public  square  meeting  was  a  Eoyalist  meeting, 
and  the  armory  meeting  was  the  Provisional  Government  meeting! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  You  say  that  you  think  the  numbers  in  the  public 
square  were  less  than  those  in  the  armory  t 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes;  I  judge  so. 

Senator  Gray.  The  meeting  in  the  armory  was  in  the  buildingt 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  And  the  meeting  in  the  square  was  in  the  open! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  not  a  little  careful  of  comparing  the  num- 
bers of  those  in  the  open  to  those  in  the  four  walls  of  the  building? 

Mr.  Oleson.  Tes;  I  have  been  used  to  judging  audiences,  and  I 
judged  at  the  armory  there  were  some  1,200  present.    One  of  the 
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editors  of  the  paper  stated  that  by  actual  count  there  were  a  little  less 
than  1,100.     He  gave  the  actual  numbers  at  the  time. 

Scinator  Gbay.  How  far  were  those  meetings  apartt 

Mr.  Oleson.  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Senator  Gray.  Short  distance  enough  to  allow  a  shifting  back  and 
fortli  ? 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes;  there  were  very  few  went  away  from  the  meeting 
in  the  armory;  but  there  were  others  outside,  representing  the  indif- 
ferent cliiss,  to  see" how  the  thing  was  going.  They  would  range  them- 
selves at  the  public  square  meeting,  as  on  other  similar  occasions,  on 
the  sidewalk  toward  the  palace,  when  the  meeting  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  railroad  track. 

Senator  Gray.  You  were  at  both  meetings f 

;Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

The  CnAiu:vrAN.  You  spoke  of  having  a  feeling  of  Mendship  for  the 
Hawaiian  people! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Hawaiian  character! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  whether  that  is  a  common  feeling 
amongst  the  white  men  of  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Oleson.  That  is  a  very  diflftcult  question  to  answer.  There  are 
two  classes  of  white  men  in  the  country;  it  is  doubtful  which  class  is 
the  more  numerous.  The  more  recent  class  in  the  country  have  a  low 
estimate  of  the  native  character;  but  the  older  residents  of  the  coun- 
try have  always  been  friendly,  and  have  had  an  attraction  toward  the 
Hawaiians,  and  have  always  done  a  great  deal  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  body  of  the  people  which  you  call  mis- 
sionaries? 

Mr.  Oleson.  5res;  the  older  residents,  who  have  known  Hawaiians 
outside  of  Honolulu — known  them  under  circumstances  diffei'ent  from 
those  which  have  come  up  since  18S0. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  who  are  classed  as  mis- 
sionaries ? 

Mr.  Oleson.  Any  man  who  is  in  favor  of  good  order  and  against 
pernicious  legislation  is  a  missionary. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  classed? 

]Vlr.  Oleson.  Yes.  And  it  is  no  matter  whether  he  is  of  correct  life 
or  not. 

Senator  Gray.  Because  the  missionary  element  leads  that  move- 
ment? 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  do  not  know,  except  that  it  comes  about  incidentally. 

Senator  Gray.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  descendants  of  those  mis- 
sionaries, being  descendants  of  our  own  race  and  blood,  and  living 
there  and  having  an  interest  in  the  islands,  are  supposed  to  have  an 
intei  est  that  does  not  belong  to  the  later  comers,  to  those  more  tran- 
sient ? 

Mr.  Oleson.  In  the  native  race,  you  meant 

Senator  GRAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes? 

The  Chairman.  The  native  race  have  a  respect  for  the  real  mis- 
sionary? 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes.  There  is  hardly  a  man,  an  old  resident,  who  has 
been  in  public  life,  who  has  any  prominence  in  this  movement,  who 
has  not  at  one  time  or  another  represented  an  almost  entirely  native 
constituency  in  the  legislature. 
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« 

The  Ghaibman.  There  seems  to  be  a  progress  made  in  all  edaca- 
tional  development.  Christian  development,  etc  Is  that  the  work  of 
the  class  called  missionaries! 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  think  it  comes  from  the  fact  of  their  residence 
among  the  missionaries;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  gives  impulse  to  all  these  movements  to 
enlightenment  and  civilization  in  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes.  The  conditions  have  changed  now.  In  earlier 
times,  when  the  white  population  was  less  in  number  than  now,  the 
affiliations  were  greater  between  the  Hawaiiaus  and  the  whites, 
because  they  were  thrown  among  each  other  in  matters  of  residence — 
they  were  out  in  the  country  nearer  together.  The  plantation  system 
has  broken  that  up;  and  the  political  situation — ^I  speak  of  the  revo- 
lution— has  also  brought  about  that  change. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  progress  of  education  in  Hawaii  due  to  the 
eflbrts  of  this  party  called  the  missionaries — ^the  old  missionaries  there! 

Mr.  Oleson,  I  should  say  that  all  the  intelligent  and  law-loving 
members  of  the  community  (with  possible  exceptions  which  can  be 
explained)  are  in  this  movement.  Those  exceptions  are  men  who  are 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  embassies,  or  who  are  agitators  of  anti- 
American  ideas,  who,  being  adventurers  in  that  country,  have  but 
little  or  no  property  interests — are  interested  in  the  schemes  for  smug- 
gling opium,  or  laws  which  are  intended  for  their  personal  interests. 
They  use  the  natives,  but  they  have  no  real  regard  for  them.  I  can 
put  in,  use  and  abuse.  I  know  about  the  attitude  of  this  class  who  are 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  in  relation  to  the  schools. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  Provisional  Government! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes;  men  who  are  influential  in  it.  I  know  of  their 
generosity  in  the  way  of  support  of  Hawaiians  in  the  schools.  I  have 
had  connection  not  only  with  the  two  schools  I  mentioned,  but  others; 
and  I  know  the  help  granted  by  these  men  has  been  enormous.  They 
have  supported  individuals  in  the  schools,  and  have  done  it  because  of 
al^ha  for  the  natives. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  a  general  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge of  English  amongst  the  Hawaiians  in  the  elementary  studies! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes.  But  a  great  many  of  them  are  able  to  read  in  an 
English  book  who  can  not  talk  English,  except  indifferently. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  had  reference  to  the  extent. 

Mr.  Oleson.  It  is  extensive  in  the  sense  that  the  Hawaiians  can 
read  and  write  as  perhaps  no  other  people  can  according  to  popula- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Since  you  have  been  living  in  Hawaii,  have  you 
seen  any  marked  progress  in  morality  or  personal  respectability 
amongst  what  you  call  the  Hawaiians,  the  native  Kanakas! 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  think  that  in  the  city  of  Honolulu  there  is  much 
more  immorality  than  there  is  out  in  the  country.  I  shall  have  to  asso- 
ciate my  observation  in  Honolulu  with  that  of  an  observer  in  Hilo. 
In  tlie  country,  the  commingling  of  the  races  and  the  immoralities 
which  are  the  bane  of  Hawaiian  social  life  are  not  so  excessive  and 
flagrant  as  in  the  city  of  Honolulu.  But  there  are  causes  for  that,  of 
course. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  a  general  rule  or  result,  has  the  influence, 
the  efforts  of  the  missionary  party  (I  will  call  them),  in  Hawaii  been 
beneficial  or  otherwise  to  the  people? 

Mr.  Oleson.  Beneficial  to  the  people.    I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
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a  sin^^le  tliinp:  gained  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  that  has  not  been 
shared  with  the  Hawaiians.  There  has  been  no  race  feeling  whatever 
on  the  part  of  the  intluential  foreigner  in  the  political  reforms  of  recent 
years.  One  point  showing  race  animosity  on  the  part  of  Hawaiians 
was  when  the  ai)pointive  power  of  the  King  for  nobles  was  taken  away 
fioni  him  and  the  nobles  were  made  elective  b}'  the  people.  This  was 
not  to  be  by  the  fullest,  broadest  suffrage  rights,  but  by  limitations, 
educational  aiul  i)roperty,  and  the  Hawaiians  claimed  that  was  inimical 
to  them.  i>ut  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  a  great  many  Hawaiians 
who  are  noble  voters  who  are  within  those  qualifications.  I  was  present 
wlien  some  of  the  articles  of  that  constitution  were  discussed,  and  I 
personally,  with  others,  made  a  strenuous  movement  at  the  time,  and 
it  was  pretty  well  sup])orted,  to  make  that  property  qualification  less 
than  was  proposed,  so  as  to  take  in  the  Hawaiian  ministers.  The 
Hawaiian  ministers  have,  in  a  measure,  been  the  backers  of  good  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  if  these  kindly  measures  and  good 
efforts  of  the  party  wliich  you  now  call  the  missionary  party  seem  to 
have  been  influenced  by  the  motive  of  selfish  gain  or  aggrandizement, 
acquisition  of  power,  or  one  of  real  generosity  toward  the  i>eople  of 
Hawaii? 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  think  it  has  been  one  of  generosity  toward  the  people 
of  Hawaii;  a  movement  in  their  own  interest.  You  may  speak  of  it  as 
a  selfish  movement,  if  you  take  the  demand  and  determination  to  have 
a  good  government  as  selfish  interest.  It  was  not  any  sordid  move- 
ment; it  had  its  source  in  moral  considerations. 

The  Chairman.  Thathascharacterizedthewholeinterestsof  Hawaiit 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes,  one  little  fact  will  show  you  the  character  of  the 
members  of  the  Provisional  Government  and  of  the  advisory  council 
as  men  wlio,  giving  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  to  the  necessary  lep^- 
islation  of  the  jnesent  Government,  are  men  receiving  no  salary  what- 
ever. The  nobles  received  no  salary  whatever  under  the  constitution 
of  1887. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there,  at  the  date  of  this  revolution,  to  your 
knowledge,  any  organization  whatever,  secret  or  open,  for  the  purpose 
of  dethroning  the  Queen! 

Mr.  Oleson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  for  the  purpose  of  annexing  the  islands  to  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Oleson.  Xo. 

The  Chairman.  If  such  an  organization  or  combination  had  existed, 
would  you  have  known  it? 

Mr.  Olkson.  I  would  have  known  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  satisfied  to  state  that  there  was  no  such 
or^^anization  ? 

Mr.  Olkson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  movement  to 
dethrone  the  Queen! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Tliat  was  whispered  after  the  mass  meeting.  Men  came 
from  that  and  said;  '*\Vhy  don't  they  do  something!"  Large  powers 
were  «,nven  to  the  committee  of  safety  to  go  on  and  organize  the  gov- 
ernment, and  men  said,  '»  That  means  that  the  Queen  is  out.'* 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  first  time  you  heard  of  it! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  mass  meeting! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes^  1  do  not  know  that  that  committee,  prevloiis  to 
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the  meeting,  expected  to  be  backed  to  such  an  extent  aa  to  warrant 
them  to  go  on ;  but,  as  I  say,  that  is  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Amongst  the  Americans  there  in  Hawaii,  since  you 
have  resided  on  tbe  islands,  has  there  been  any  evident  disposition  to 
promote  annexation  to  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Oleson.  There  has  been  no  concerted  attempt;  it  has  been  writ- 
ten on  publicly  in  the  papers.  Men  have  ad\t)cated  it  in  the  papers, 
and  Hawaiians  have  advocated  it  more  than  the  Americans. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  of  the  Kanakas! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Native  Hawaiians.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  white 
people. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  the  Americans! 

Mr.  Oleson.  No,  the  Kanakas,  the  native  Hawaiians. 

The  Chairman.  That  they  have  advocated  it  more  strenuously  than 
the  white  people! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes.    I  mean  in  public. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  was  a  subject  of  open  political  discussion! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes — only  that  it  was  not  very  common ;  once  in  a  while 
there  would  be  something  about  it  in  the  papers;  some  one  would  say 
something  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  topic  that  has  been  discussed! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes;  for  a  good  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  disposition  evinced,  to  your 
knowledge,  of  annexation  to  any  other  country,  or  toward  claiming  a 
protectorate  of  any  other  country  than  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Oleson.  No.  When  that  has  been  broached  in  my  presence  I 
have  uniformly  heard  disapprobation  of  it.  That  is  the  sentiment  of 
the  native  Hawaiians,  Kanakas,  as  well  as  amongst  the  Americans, 
and  also  among  many  of  the  English. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  celebrate  our  National 
days  there! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes;  the  Fourth  of  July  has  been  the  celebration  day 
since  I  have  been  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  Kanakas  celebrate! 

Mr.  Oleson.  They  do  not  participate  in  tiie  speeches;  but  they  do 
in  the  sports,  the  prizes,  etc. — boat  races. 

The  Chairman.  They  enter  with  enthusiasm  into  the  celebration  as 
a  national  fete. 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Thanksgiving  that  is  proclaimed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Oleson.  That  day  is  observed  in  a  quiet  way;  it  is  a  semiholi- 
day — the  Hawaiians  do  not  size  that  up,  quite. 

The  Chairman.  I  notiee  that  Mr.  Willis  mentions  that  it  is  observed! 

Mr.  Oleson.  It  is  observed;  but  not  anything  like  the  Fourth  of 
July. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  there  was  a  feeling  amongst 
the  general  population,  white  and  Kanaka,  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  of 
a  decided  character  in  favor  of  the  United  States  as  a  friendly  gov- 
ernment, or  as  the  one  to  which  they  would  ultimately  look  for  protec- 
tion in  any  emergency  ! 

Mr.  Oleson.  1  think  that  that  is  the  majority  sentiment  in  that  coun- 
try among  all  classes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  such  since  you  have  resided  there! 

Mr.  Oleson.  No;  I  think  it  has  been  gradually  growing,  as  men  of 
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all  classes  have  faced  what  they  uniformly  agreed  vas  inevitable  for 
Hawaii. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Upon  what  ground  do  you  base  that  conclusion — 
that  the  monarchy  must  inevitably  collapse f 

Mr.  Oleson.  To,  first,  the  dying  out  of  the  Kamehameha  line;  sec- 
ond, the  abuses  of  the  reign  of  Kalakaua  among  the  Hawaiians,  not 
yet  become  extinct.  There  was  intense  opposition  to  him  when  he 
became  King.  That  lies  dormant  in  the  minds  of  the  Hawaiian^ — 
that  these  kings  are  not  high  chiefs,  that  there  must  be  an  end  to 
tlieir  rule  sooner  or  later,  and  that  they  must  have  a  government  from 
elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  believed  Kalakaua  to  be  a  heathen,  why  did 
you  not  att<.»mpt  to  overtlirow  him  in  1887! 

jMr.  Oleson.  There  was  a  very  strong  sentiment  to  do  it  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  it  was  not  put  into 
effect! 

^Ir.  Oleson.  As  I  said  in  my  statement,  because  those  men  who 
were  influential  felt  that  it  was  better  not  to  make  any  such  radical 
chiinge  until  the  country  was  ripe  for  it  and  the  situation  demanded  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  waiting  for  public  sentiment  to  ripen 
upon  this  question  and  the  coming  of  events  to  show  that  it  was  better 
for  the  safety  and  security  of  good  government  in  Hawaii  that  the 
monarchy  should  fall! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Be  substituted  by  a  different  form  of  government? 

Mr.  Oleson.  Y'es;  as  a  logical  sequence. 

The  Chairman.  Monarchy  through  the  world  is  regarded  as  being  a 
stronger  form  of  government  than  a  republic.  Did  the  people  of 
Hawaii  expect  that  when  the  monarchy  should  cease  they  would  be 
able  to  establish  and  maintain  a  republican  government  in  Hawaii  of 
their  own  resources  and  without  assistance  from  any  other  country! 

Mr.  Oleson.  !No;  I  did  not,  personally;  and  those  that  I  talked  with 
did  not.  We  felt  that  it  was  impossible  in  tlie  light  of  past  experience, 
and  of  the  facts  that  we  knew,  for  us  to  sustain  an  independent  national 
existence  there. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  at  the  collapse  of  the  monarchy,  whenever 
that  should  occur,  it  was  intimately  associated,  as  I  undtsistand,  with 
the  idea  of  annexation  to  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Oleson.  That  was  the  solution  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  two  ideas  ran  together! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Kan  together.  It  was  just  as  if  the  men  had  said  *«  We 
will  go  on  with  the  inonarchy  as  long  as  we  can,  and  when  we  can  not 
the  United  States  will  take  us.'' 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  whole  idea! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Y'es. 

The  (-HAiRMAN.  The  idea  of  going  on  separately  firom  the  United 
States  without  the  protection  of  the  Unitod  States  or  the  other  countries 
has  not  been  entertained! 

Air.  Oleson.  That  has  not  been  entertained,  except  by  Ashford  and 
'VVikox,  as  I  deem  veiy  natural,  when  we  ccmsider  their  personal  inter- 
ests lay  in  the  direct  ion  of  maintaining  a  republic.  They  would  then  be 
able  to  dicker  with  the  United  States  and  get  appointments  in  that 
way.  But  I  do  not  think  men  of  intelligence  have  for  a  moment 
tln)nght  of  it.  They  may  be  able  to  do  it,  after  all,  and  sustain  their 
rights.  But  when  men  followed  this  movement,  they  followed  it  as  a 
tentative  matter  and  thought  that  was  the  only  responsible  govecn- 
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ment  they  could  get  in  the  islands  at  the  time.    But  the  ultimate  oat 
come  must  be  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  The  present  provisional  forces  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  that  the  Government  seems  to  be  able  to  equip,  arm,  and 
pay,  as  I  gather  from  this  testimony,  are  about  1,200  men. 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  as  many  as  that  to  pay. 
Some  of  the  voluuteer  forces  are  not  under  the  pay  of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Omitting  the  question  of  pay,  the  present  military 
force  of  the  Provisional  Government  is  1,200  men. 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  think  between  1,200  and  1,500. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  men  well  armed  and  equipped! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  With  modern  guns! 

Mr. Oleson.  With  modern  guns;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  modern  ammunition! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  composed  most  largely  of  the  white  race! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  native  Kanakas  enrolled  in  this 
force? 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  think  there  are  some.    Kanakas  are  not  fighters. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  belligerent! 

Mr.  Oleson.  They  are  in  talking ;  but  not  beyond  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  a  passionate  people,  and  might  be  roused 
into  hostility! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes;  but  in  cold  blood  I  do  not  think  the  native  would 
fight. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  Queen  had  the  means  of  arming  1,000  or 
1,200  natives,  an  equal  number  of  natives,  with  equal  facilities  of  all 
kinds,  arms,  ammunition,  equipments,  such  as  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment  forces  have,  and  of  placing  such  men  under  such  drill  as  would 
make  of  them  soldiers  who  could  be  handled  in  action,  what  would  be 
your  opinion  of  the  ability  of  that  number  of  Kanakas,  thus  armed  and 
equipped,  to  stand  against  1,200  white  men! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Wholly  hypothetical. 

The  Chairman.    What  is  your  opinion! 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  do  not  think  they  would  stand  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  would  ever  attempt  to  stand! 

Mr.  Oleson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  have  such  an  estimate  of  the  cour- 
age of  the  white  race,  and  of  that  race's  fighting  quality,  that  they 
would  not  make  a  stand  against  them! 

Mr.  Oleson.  They  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  Although  they  were  perfectly  armed,  equipped, 
organized  as  an  army  ready  to  defend  the  Queen  ! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes;  they  could  not  be  depended  upon — that  has  been 
proven  repeatedly. 

The  Chairman.  By  actual  experience! 

Mr.  Oleson.    By  actual  experience. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  Queen  in  her  present  condition,  with  her 
present  resources,  present  playing  upon  the  aflfections  of  the  Hawaiian 
natives,  do  you  ai>prehend  that  she  has  any  possible  chance  of  reinstat- 
ing herself  upon  the  throne? 

Mr.  Oleson.  Not  at  all;  and  she  has  not  had  any  chance  since 
January  14;  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  to  reinstate  herself  by  any 
force  she  could  marshal  in  the  islands. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that,  in  a  conflict,  native  Kanakas  under  the 
leaders]ii|)  of  tlie  Queen  could  not  stand  against  the  forces  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Provisional  Government? 

Mr.  Olkson.  That  would  be  out  of  the  question.  That  is  my  per- 
sonal opinion. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  after,  your  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  Oi.ESON.  In  saying  that  I  do  not  impute  anything  against  the 
natives:  it  is  simply  due  to  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people. 

T\w  Chairman.  As  I  undei  stand  your  opinion,  the  Kanakas  are  not 
a  military  people,  not  aggressive? 

]Mr.  Oleson.  No,  not  aggressive.  They  will  expose  themselves  to 
danger;  are  ])hysioally  strong  and  able  men.  They  are  the  reliance  of 
the  industries  of  that  country,  so  far  as  the  demand  is  for  strength  and 
daring.  The  interisland  steamers,  which  require  dexterity,  courage, 
and  strength,  are  manned  by  the  Uawaiians.  It  is  the  only  force  in 
the  islands  to  do  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  think  they  would  make  excellent  sailorst 

Mr.  Oleson.  They  are.  I  have  met  them  in  New  England.  They 
had  been  sailors,  and  they  had  been  all  arcmnd  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  fond  of  their  calling! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes.    Very  much  attracted  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  the  Kanaka  population,  taking 
them  at  large,  are  what  we  would  ciiU  a  governing  people! 

Mr.  Oleson.  No;  they  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  the  requisite  skill  in 
the  enactment  of  laws  (if  that  were  left  entirely  to  them)  to  build  up 
and  maintain  good  government? 

Mr.  Oleson.  They  could  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  a  legislature  composed  entirely  of  Kan- 
akas, witliout  respect  to  their  intelligence,  and  including  the  highest 
order  of  intelligence,  and  a  Kanaka  cabinet,  could  not  control  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Oleson.  So;  they  could  not. 

Tiie  Chairman.  You  are  perfectly  satisfied  on  that  point! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Perfectly  satisfied  on  that  point.  That  is  the  case.  By 
a  late  paper  from  ITonolulu — I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  rather 
have  it  or  not^ — T  see  that  President  Dole  has  called  upon  Dr.  Trousseau 
to  ex]>lain  certain  testimony  whi<*h  he  had  given  against  President 
Dole,  an<l  calls  for  retraction,  it  is  very  brief.  If  you  would  like  to 
have  it  1  will  pass  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  it  in  if  you  think  it  will  reflect  any 
light. 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  think  it  will  show  that  President  Dole  was  not  con- 
cerned in  any  conspiracy.  And  anotlier  thing,  where  Dr.  Trousseau 
said  lie  knew  hv  personal  knowledge  of  these  things,  in  his  retraction 
he  stares  he  got  his  information  from  a  source  which  he  supposed  was 
reliahle. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  any  denial  of  their  authenticity  by 
Troussi'an  or  Dole! 

yiv.  Oleson.  No.  In  a  latcT  paper  he  made  a  retraction  to  3  other 
men  whom  he  had  mentioned  in  the  same  connection— 4  other  men. 

Senator  pRYE.  In  reference  to  the  i)rotection  of  Ameiican  life  and 
]>i(>l)erty,  was  the  location  of  the  troops  at  Arion  Hall  a  central  loca- 
tion? 

Mr.  Oleson.  It  was  a  c(»ntral  ])lace  for  a  rendezvous.  The  two  main 
streets  are  at  an  angle — King  street  and  Nuuauu  street — and  Arion 
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Hall  was  a  central  location  from  which  to  scatter  the  troops  in  squads 
to  available  points.  I  do  not  well  see  how  they  could  have  been  better 
located  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  to  better  advantage 
than  there. 

The  Ghaieman.  Was  there  anything  to  prevent  the  location  of  those 
troops  in  Arion  Hall  when  you  went  out  to  the  Government  building 
and  the  proclamation  was  being  read — anything  to  prevent  the  Eoyal- 
ists  from  making  an  attack  on  the  men  who  entered  the  Government 
building! 

Mr.  Oleson.  No;  the  Queen's  forces  had  plenty  of  ways  in  which 
they  could  have  gotten  there  without  passing  by  the  United  Stat^ 
troops,  even  if  the  United  States  troops  had  been  out,  which  1  do  not 
admit. 

Senator  Fbye.  But  if  the  United  States  troops  were  in  their  quar- 
ters there  was  nothing  to  prevent  an  attack  being  made  by  the  Royal- 
ists on  the  men  of  the  Provisional  Government! 

Mr.  Oleson.  No. 

Senator  Fbye.  Was  there  anything  in  those  mass  meetings  which 
were  held  to  prevent  an  attack  by  the  Queen's  forces! 

Mr.  Oleson.  No;  the  nominal  Government  could  have  suppressed  by 
the  force  they  had  in  their  hands  that  mass  meeting;  but  they  did  not 
dare  to  do  it,  because  it  would  have  aggravated  things  so  that  they 
would  have  gone  to  their  worst. 

Senator  Fbye.  Peterson,  and  Colburn,  andNeumann,  and  Rosa,  being 
then  the  agents  of  the  Queen  and  the  Queen^s  cabinet  as  she  formed  it 
after  she  had  removed  the  Wilcox- Jones  cabinet,  were  they,  reputable 
men  in  the  islands! 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  never  considered  any  of  them  to  be. 

Senator  Fbye.  Did  you  have  any  acquaiiitance  with  Mr.  Stevens! 

Mr.  Oleson.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbye.  What  was  your  estimate  of  him! 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  had  a  high  estimate  of  Mr.  Stevens  as  a  man  who 
was  exceedingly  discreet  in  his  bearing  toward  events  there.  I  feel 
that  he  was  i)laced  in  a  very  difficult  i>osition  at  the  time  the  troops 
were  landed,  on  account  of  the  merely  nominal  hold  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  on  the  situation — it  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  irre- 
sponsible i)orti(m  of  the  community;  there  was  practically  no  govern- 
ment that  had  any  respectof  the  people.  1  have  heard  since  that  Minister 
Stevens  did  not  request  permission  of  the  Government  that  the  troops 
be  allowed  to  land.  If  he  had  made  any  such  request  and  it  had  been 
denied,  I  do  not  think  Minister  Stevens  would  have  been  justified  in 
not  landing  the  troops.  There  was  no  government;  there  was  no  agree 
ment  on  a  plan  of  action  among  the  leaders  of  tlie  nominal  govern 
ment;  there  were  disagreements  amongst  them;  there  was  no  con 
fidence,  on  the  part  of  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community,  in  them, 
so  that  in  that  sense,  while  they  had  nominal  control  of  things,  it  was 
simply  a  nominal  government. 

Senato)'  FiiVE.  Did  you  at  any  time,  in  your  investigations  and  in 
your  conversations  with  the  men  who  were  connected  with  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  obtain  from  them  any  idea  that  they  exi)ected 
any  assistance  from  United  Staters  troops? 

Mr.  Oleson.  No;  not  the  slightest.  I  never  heard  it  whispered, 
and  I  was  in  a  way  to  meet  a  great  nmn.v  of  the  men  on  whom  the 
fighting  was  to  depend,  if  there  was  to  be  any  fighting.  They  did  not 
look  for  any  assistance  at  all. 

Senator  Fe  ye.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  was  a  fact  that  the  presence 
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of  the  United  States  troops  on  shore  had  any  effect  in  dethroning  the 
Queen  or  the  establishment  of  the  Provisional  Government  t 

Mr.  Oleson.  I  do  not  think  it  had  the  slightest. 

Senator  Fbte.  And  if  the  troops  had  remained  on  board  ship  the 
same  thing  wonld  have  happened! 

^Ir.  Oleson.  I  think  the  same  thing  might  have  happened.  But  I 
think  something  else  would  have  liappened — there  might  have  been 
irresponsible  parties  turned  u])on  the  community,  and  incendiary  fii'es 
and  bloodshed  might  have  followed. 

Senator  Fbye.  But  as  to  the  establishment  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Oleson.  As  to  the  establishment  of  the  Government,  I  do  not 
think  it  made  any  material  difference. 

Senator  Fbye.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  received  by  this  morning's  mail,  from 
Charles  L.  Carter,  one  of  the  commissioners,  three  or  four  statements 
which  were  printed  in  the  public  papers  of  llonolulu,  containing,  over 
the  signatuies  of  the  men  who  are  puri>orted  to  have  written  them,  con- 
tradictions of  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Trousseau,  who  appears  several  times 
as  a  witness  in  Mr.  Blount's  rei)ort.  I  ask  tliat  they  be  incorporated  in 
this  testimony.  One  is  from  Sanford  B.  Dole,  one  from  Chief  Justice 
Judd,  and  one  from  Alfred  S.Hartwell  in  answer  to  some  statements  made 
by  Dr.  Trousseau  that  these  gentlemen,  together  with  others  named, 
had  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  the  office  of  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  and  conspiring  to  produce  the  revolution 
of  1893.  They  contradict  Dr.  Trousseau  right  straight  through.  They 
areas  follows: 

Trousseau  once  more — Re  is  again  brought  to  a  reckoning — This  time 
President  Dole  secures  a  retraction  of  some  statements  to  Blount. 

Honolulu,  December  27^  1893. 
George  Trousseau,  M.  D.: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  notice  in  Mr.  Blount's  report,  of  which  I  have  a  copy 
on  i)age  284  of  Part  ii,  the  following  statement  in  your  letter  to  Mr 
Blount,  dated  May  16,  1893: 

"^  Almost  daily,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  meetings  were  held  at 
^Ir.  Stevens'S  house  in  which  the  possibilities  of  a  peaceful  revolution 
witli  the  prospects  of  annexation  were  discussed.  Prominent  at  these 
meetings  were  the  chief  Justice,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Thurston,  Mr.  Hartwell| 
Charles  Carter,  and  others,  also  Capt.  AViltse." 

This  statement,  which  has  been  published  in  the  Commercial 
Advertiser  at  Uonolulu,  is  incorrect  as  regards  myself.  I  was  never 
present  at  any  such  meetings,  nor  was  I  aware  that  such  meetings 
were  held  until  informed  of  it  by  the  publication  of  your  statement  to 
that  etiect. 

1  desire  that  you  will  make  due  reparation  in  the  matter  with  the 
same  juiblicity  which  the  above  statement  has  already  received. 
1  am,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

Sai^obd  B.  Dole, 


Dece3£B£B  28,  1893. 

Hon.  S.  B.  Dole, 

Fri'sidvnt  of  the  Provisional  Government: 

Dkar  Sir:  When  I  made  to  Mr.  Blount  the  statements  yon  refer 
to  in  yonr  letter  of  the  liTth,  1  believed  them  to  be  correct,  as  my 
information  came  from  a  source  that  I  could  not  consider  bat  r^ftble. 
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In  spite  of  difference  of  opinion  and  bitterness  of  feeling  on  my  part 
engendered  by  the  vile  abnse  I  have  been  submitted  to  by  your  political 
dide,  I  have  always  considered  you  as  a  gentleman. 

You  say  that  you  attended  no  meetings  at  Mr.  Stevens's  house;  let  it 
be  so;  I  accept  your  word  for  it. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

G.  Trousseau. 


Troiisseau  and  truth — Where  they  fail  to  agree  in  their  evidence — Chief 
Justice  Judd  and  Judge  A.  8.  SartweU  deny  statements  of  his  to  Blount. 

Editor  Star: 

Dr.  Trousseau's  statements  to  Mr.  Blount,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  me, 
are  totally  untrue.  I  never  met  any  of  the  gentlemen  named  by  him 
at  Mr.  Stevens's  house.  I  never  attended  any  meeting  with  the  gentle- 
man named  or  with  any  others  at  Mr.  Stevens's  bouse,  or  at  any  otlier 
place,  where  annexation  was  discussed. 

I  do  not  consider  that  I  owe  my  "social  and  pecuniary  position"  to 
the  natives,  although  I  believe  I  have  their  confidence  and  good  will. 
Before  my  appointment  to  the  bench,  now  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  I 
was  receiving  a  handsome  income  fiom  my  practice  at  the  bar;  greater 
than  my  salary  as  second  associate  justice,  which  was  my  first  apx)oint- 
ment. 

I  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  revolution  of  January,  1893,  nor  was 
I  informed  of  the  plans  of  the  movers  in  it.  I  had  no  more  information 
than  any  other  "outsider." 

A.  F.  Judd. 

Honolulu,  December  26^  1893. 


Oen,  HartwelVs  denials. 

Editor  Star: 

When  Dr.  Trousseau,  in  his  statement  to  Blount  and  letter  to  Kord- 
hoff,  says  that  "meetings  were  held  at  Mr.  Stevens's  house  in  which  the 
possibilities  of  a  peaceful  revolution  were  discussed,"  and  that  "promi- 
nent at  these  meetings  were  the  chief  justice,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Thurston, 
Mr.  Hartwell,  Charles  Carter,  and  others,  also  Capt.Wiltse," Dr.  Trous- 
seau says,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  which  is  untrue.  Mr.  Charles 
T.  Gulick's  statement  to  Blount  xjontains  similar  language  with  that  of 
Dr.  Trousseau,  adding  the  expression  that  the  persons  named  were  so 
managing  as  to  "save  their  precious  carcasses."  Mr.  Gulick  will  be 
pleased  to  consider  my  denial  of  the  truthfulness  of  both  NordhoflPs 
and  Dr.  Trousseau's  statements  of  the  meetings  in  question,  as  apply- 
ing also  to  his  untruthful  statement,  in  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

But  while  it  so  happens  that  I  never  attended  any  such  meetings  as 
Dr.  Trousseau  and  Mr.  Gulick  have  taken  the  grave  responsibility  of 
asserting,  it  is  true  that  talk  of  revolutions  has  been  rife  here  for 
years.  The  dread  of  it  has  been  the  main  cause  of  many  financial  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  viciousness  of  the  above-mentioned  statements  of  Messrs. 
Trousseau  and  Gulick  is  in  the  impression  which  they  >vere  meant  to 
fix  that  we  were  plotting  revolution,  since  otherwise  such  statements 
would  be  nothing  but  old  women's  gabb1^ 
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So  far  from  plotting  revolntion,  the  people  who  are  today  support- 
ing the  Govenimeut  of  Hawaii,  and  who  aided  in  its  establishment, 
were  to  a  man,  as  I  believe,  opposed  to  the  attempts  at  revolution 
which  were  under  several  discussions  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1892, 
and  for  which  attempts  the  arrests  for  treason  were  made  spring 
before  last. 

For  even  defending  those  treason  cases  in  court  I  found  myself  the 
subject  of  harsh  criticism  from  many  persons  who  are  now  staunch 
Government  men  and  annexationists. 

Messrs.  Blount  and  Nordhoflf  have  fallen  into  the  absurd  but  grave 
eiTor  for  which  Dr.  Trousseau  and  Mr.  Charles  T.  Gulick  have  made 
theuiselves  responsible,  of  supposing  that  Mr.  Stevens  and  his  friends 
were  trying  to  bring  about  the  revolutionary  results,  for  attempting 
which  iiobert  Wilcox,  V.  V.  Ashford,  and  some  16  other  Hawaiians 
were  examined  before  a  judge  on  a  charge  of  treason. 

Dr.  Trousseau's  suggestion  to  Blount  that  the  ex-Queen  propose  a  ces- 
sion of  Hawaii  to  Grover  Cleveland  and  then  abdicate,  and  that  "  all 
of  us  will  assist,"  such  result  shows  his  view  of  the  situation  apart 
from  his  '*  point  of  view." 

Alfred  8.  Habtwsll. 

Adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  the  20th  instant,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Saturday^  January  20^  1894. 

The  sub-committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present:  The  Chairman  (Senator  Morgan)  and  Senators  Butleb, 
Geay,  Sherman  and  Fbye,  and  Davis  of  the  full  committee. 

SWOBH  STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  A  McCANDLESS. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  age! 

Mr.  Mc(  'ANDLESS.  I  am  40  years  of  age. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation! 

Mr.  ]\IcCandless.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  an  artesian-well  driller. 

The  ('HAiRMAN.  What  is  the  place  of  your  nativity! 

Mr.  .McCandless.  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  of  American  parentage! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Wlien  did  you  go  to  Hawaii! 

Mr.  McC ANDLESS.  I  went  to  Hawaii  in  1881. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  there  to  experiment  in  the  boring  ol 
artesian  wells? 

Mr.  ^^cC ANDLESS.  No;  at  that  time  it  had  passed  that  state,  and 
the  fact  had  been  proven  that  they  could  get  an  artesian  well.  They 
had  half  a  dozen  at  the  time  I  arrived  there. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  part  of  the  Lslauds  did  you  go! 

Mr.  Mc('ANi)LESs.  Except  seven  months  I  have  been  on  the  island 
of  Oahii  all  the  time. 

The  ('IIAIRMAN.  Did  you  get  wells  there!' 

]Mr.  McC ANDLESS.  Yes. 

Th(^  Chairman.  Did  you  get  water  enough  from  the  wells  for  SQgar 
plaiitin^j:! 

Mr.  .M(^Cant)LESS.  Yes.  On  the  island  of  Oahu  they  get  water  flxHn 
artesian  wells  as  well  as  from  the  mountain  streams. 
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The  Ghaibman.  Are  there  large  plantations  on  the  island  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes.  In  1890  one  plantation  had  a  capitalization 
of  half  a  million,  and  they  ran  in  debt  another  half  a  miUion  before 
they  got  started. 

TheCHAiRMA^N.  How  many  hands  does  that  sugar  plantation  employ  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  600.  On  the  island  of  Kauai  we  get  artesian 
wells,  but  the  water  does  not  rise  over  6  feet  above  the  sea  leveL  In 
most  cases  they  have  to  pump  the  water. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  siphons  be  run  outt 

Mr.  McCandless.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  bore  in  the  flats! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  the  flats  near  the  sea  level. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  geological  construction  of  the  islands  of  such 
a  character  as  would  warrant,  in  your  opinion,  the  belief  that  that  is 
going  to  be  a  valuable  source  of  water  supply  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands! 

Mr.  McCandless.  There  is  now  invested  in  artesian  weUs  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  about  a  half  million  dollars.  We  have  ourselves  done 
$400,000  worth  of  the  work,  and  it  is  quite  an  industry. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  on  the  windward  that  they  have  the  wells! 

Mr.  McCandless.  On  both  sides  ofthe  island  of  Oahu.  The  artesian- 
water  belt  extends  all  around  the  island  of  Oahu,  with  a  few  exceptions^ 
where  we  were  unable  to  get  water. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  the  water  in  xK>ckets  or  in  the  stone! 

Mr.  McCandless.  We  find  it  in  the  lava  formation  of  the  islands. 

The  Chairman.  You  drive  the  well  down  until  you  find  the  perco- 
lation ofthe  water  of  sufficient  strength  to  force  an  overflow! 

Mr.  McCandless.  It  is  in  tlie  decomposed  lava  and  the  washing  of 
centuries,  which  make  a  packing  to  keep  it  in,  and  of  course  we  go  to 
the  open  rock  and  get  the  water. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  you  look  forward  to  the  artesian  system  as 
one  that  is  going  to  be  valuable  to  that  country! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  labors  in  Hawaii,  I  suppose,  have  carried 
you  amongst  the  people  in  the  country! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  familiarized  yourself  with  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  people  of  Hawaii! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  our  business  has  taken  us  all  around  the 
island  of  Oahu. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  visit  other  islands  also! 

Mr.  McCandless.  The  first  well  we  drilled  in  the  Kingdom  was  on 
the  island  of  Hawaii.  We  were  there  seven  months.  That  was  a 
complete  failure.    Outside  of  that  I  have  not  been  off  the  island  of  Oahu. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  now  to  state  briefly  what  you  found 
to  be  the  condition  of  those  people  as  to  the  comfort  of  living  at  their 
abodes. 

Mr.  McCandless.  They  lived  in  the  country  there  just  about  as  the 
poor  do  in  any  country  that  I  have  ever  been  in,  except,  perhaps,  they 
are  more  indolent  than  the  poor  of  our  country. 

The  Chairman.  Does  nature  furnish  a  larger  supply  of  food  to  the 
natives  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  than  it  does  to  the  natives  of  most 
countries,  to  relieve  them  of  the  necessity  for  labor! 

Mr. McCandless.  Yes;  it  does  in  this  way:  The  taro  patch  (that  is 
the  food  there) — I  judge  an  acre  of  taro  land,  perhaps  a  half  acre — 
will  keep  a  large  family  in  food  the  year  round.  That  is  in  addition  to 
the  fish  they  catch. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  fish  abundant  off  the  coast  of  those  islands t 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  but  fisli  commands  a  higher  price  in  Hono- 
lulu than  in  any  seaport  town  I  have  ever  lived  in.  That  is  because 
the  native  will  not  go  fishing  unless  the  price  offish  is  high. 

The  Chairman.  Tliey  are  expert  fishermen! 

]\Ir.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  control  of  the  fisheries! 

]VIr.  ^IcCandless.  Ko;  the  Chinese  liave  most  of  the  fishing  rights. 
There  is  a  peculiar  condition  of  affairs  there  in  regard  to  the  fisheries. 
The  water  ftont  of  the  ishinds  is  owned  by  tlie  landlords — the  people 
who  own  the  land — and  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  this  water  front  is 
leased  out. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  owner  of  the  soil! 

Mr.  McCandless.  By  the  owner  of  the  soil.  So  that  the  Chinese 
have  been  rather  encroaching  on  that  privUege  and  getting  most  of 
the  valuable  fishing  rights. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  out  in  the  sea  does  this  privilege  extend? 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  (^an  not  say  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  Hawaiians  and  Chinese  fish  offshore  in  boats 
and  with  seines  and  other  tackle! 

^Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  are  fishing  offshore  this  water  privi- 
lege does  not  interfere  with  them,  does  it! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  it  interferes,  except  in  the  case  of  Govern- 
ment lands;  there  it  is  open  to  the  natives. 

The  Chairman.  There  must  be  some  limit  to  this  right.  Is  it  three 
miles! 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  think  that  would  be  the  limits  the  international 
limit. 

The  CHAiRMiN.  You  do  not  know  about  that! 

Mr.  jVIcCandless.  Ko. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  way  the  Chinese  and  Hawaiians  have  what 
we  term  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  fishing  industry,  and  wiU  not  fish 
unless  the  market  price  justifies  them  in  going  out! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  that  is  the  case  with  the  Hawaiians;  but 
the  Chinese  do  not  stop  at  all,  they  fish  right  along. 

The  Ch^virman.  Around  the  islands  other  than  Oahu  is  this  fishing 
carried  on  by  the  natives! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  principally  by  the  natives,  because  there  is 
no  market  on  the  other  islands. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  fishing' in  combi- 
nation with  the  taro  is  the  real,  substantial  food  8upx)ort  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  Hawaii! 

3Ir.  ^IcCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Taro  supplies  the  want  for  vegetable  food! 

]\rr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  takes  the  place  of  bread! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes.  I  was  going  to  say  in  regard  to  the  natives, 
to  show  their  indolence  in  regard  to  their  crop,  I  have  found  it  the  case 
that  the  natives  have  leased  out  their  taro  i)atch  to  a  Chinaman,  and 
the  Chinaman  has  worked  it  and  paid  the  Hawaiian  in  taro,  ana  still 
made  a  living  olf  it  himself.    I  have  seen  it  many  times. 

The  Chaikman.  Do  the  women  in  Hawaii  work  in  the  taro  patches? 

Mr.  ^FcCandless.  Yes;  but  the  men  mostly.  It  is  a  carop  easily 
taken  eare  of. 

The  Chairman.  Easily  raised! 
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Mr.  McC  ANDLESS.  Easily  raised.  Of  course,  there  must  be  an  abun- 
dance of  water — it  grows  in  a  pond;  it  must  be  flooded  witb  water. 

Tlie  Chaieman.  Have  you,  x)rior  to  January  17,  1893,  been  in  any 
way  engaged  in  the  political  attairs  of  Hawaii! 

Mr.  McC  ANDLESS.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Haveyou  been  in  any  office  there! 

Mr.  McCandless.  No. 

Tlie  Chaibman.  Your  connection  with  it  then  was  as  a  private 
citizen  T 

Mr.  ]McCandless.  It  was  as  a  private  citizen — to  help  right  wrongs. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  suspend  the  examination  of  Mr.  McCand- 
less, for  the  purpose  of  bearing  Mr.  Stevens,  who,  I  am  informed,  is 
not  well  and  is  desirous  of  returning  to  his  home. 

SWOBH  8TATEMEHT  OF  ME.  JOHH  L.  STEVEHa 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  aget 

Mr.  Stevens.  Seventy- three. 

The  Chairman.  Your  place  of  nativity! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mount  Vernon,  Me. 

The  Chairman.  Wlien  did  you  first  go  to  Hawaii  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  arrived  there  in  September,  1889. 

The  Chairman.  Was  tliat  your  first  visit t 

Mr.  Stevens.  My  first  visit  to  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  as  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  that 
Government! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  then  the  sovereign! 

Mr.  Stevens.  King  Kalakaua  was  the  sovereign. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  administration  were  you  sent  there! 

Mr.  Stevens.  By  President  Harrison. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  Liliuokalani  succeeded 
to  the  regal  authority  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  remained  there  until  what  time — what 
time  did  you  leave  the  islands! 

]Mr.  Stevens.  The  24th  of  May,  1893. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  and  state  what  you  know  of  your  own 
personal  knowledge  in  respect  of  the  political  affairs  of  Hawaii  since 
your  arrival  there,  the  changes  in  political  conditions,  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  such  changes,  the  effects  produced  by  such  changes; 
and  we  wish  you  to  state  also  what  participation  you  had  at  any  time 
during  your  residence  there  in  promoting  the  interests  or  welfare  of 
any  political  party  connected  with  the  Queen's  Government  or  opposed 
to  the  Queen's  Government.  When  you  shall  have  made  your  state- 
ment, or  at  any  time  while  you  are  making  it,  the  members  of  tlie 
committee  will  interpose  such  questions  as  they  may  desire,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  your  attention  to  the  testimony  we  desire  to  elicit. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will,  of  course,  be 
under  the  necessity  of  condensing  so  far  as  possible.  That  incjuiry 
might  require  .a  volume;  but,  of  course,  I  understand  the  committee 
desires  the  salient  facts.  I  will  read  what  I  think  is  better  than  I  could 
verbally  state,  and  we  will  have  before  us  the  events  beginning  twelve 
days  prior  to  the  overthrow  of  Liliuokalani.  1  can  read  of  events  prior 
to  that;  but  I  think  I  had  better  take  twelve  days  prior. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  Take  your  own  course,  so  that  yon  answer  the 
questions. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  biennial  Legislature  assembled  in  May,  1892. 
T1h»  body  very  soon  asserted  its  constitutional  prerogative  in  voting 
out  a  ministry  that  luul  consented  to  the  maladministration  of  the 
(Jneen  and  lier  favorite  at  the  i>alace,  who  exercised  dictatorial  powers 
iind  rioted  in  «»fii<'ial  ])ol ice  corruption.  Instead  of  appointing  minis- 
ters ijossessinj::  the  confidence  of  the  Legislative  majority  and  of  the 
business  men  of  the  ishands,  she  continued  to  select  those  of  her  own 
tyi)e  of  (*haracter,  those  whom  she  knew  would  retain  her  palace  favor- 
ite ill  power.  Tliree  successive  ministers  of  this  description  were  voted 
out  by  the  Legislature,  with  the  warm  aj)proval  of  all  the  best  meu  of 
the  islands.  At  last  the  Queen  appeared  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  and  consented  to  the  appointment  of  four  responsible 
men,  three  of  them  persons  of  wealth,  and  all  of  them  men  of  good 
financial  standing:,  who  took  the  ofticial  places  with  reluctance,  all  four 
of  them  sharinfj  the  iniblic  confidence. 

Known  as  the  Wilcox-Jones  ministry,  it  was  believed  that  they 
would  safely  carry  the  country  through  the  following  eighteen  mouths 
to  the  ele<*ti(m  and  assemblage  of  the  next  Legislature.  Fully  shar- 
ing tliis  belief,  the  LTnite<l  States  minister  and  naval  commander  left 
Honolulu  January  4,  in  the  U.  S.  cruiser  Boston^  for  Hilo  and  Vol- 
onno,  the  distance  of  nearly  300  miles.  It  was  the  first  time  for 
many  months  I  had  felt  it  safe  for  the  United  States  minister  and 
naval  commander  to  be  away  from  the  Hawaiian  capital.  We  were 
absent  ten  days.  When  we  an-ived  in  the  harbor  of  Honolulu  on  our 
return  from  Hilo,  in  the  forenoon  of  January  14,  there  came  to  us  the 
startling  news  that  the  Queen  and  the  ring  of  white  adventurers  who 
suironndcMl  her  had,  by  intrigue  and  bribeiy,  carried  the  lottery  and 
oi)ium  bills  through  the  Legislature;  had  forced  out  the  Wilcox  and 
Jones  ministry,  had  appointed  in  their  ])lace8  four  of  her  palace  re- 
tainers, two  of  wlum)  the  Legislature  and  the  responsible  public  had 
recently  and  repeatedly  rejected,  headed  by  the  man  who  had  carried 
the  lottery  and  opium  bills  through  the  Legislature. 

In  spite  of  numerous  petitions  and  protests  from  all  the  islands, 
both  of  whites  and  native  Ilawaiians,  and  the  earnest  remonstrance  of 
the  chamber  of  conmiorce  and  the  i)rincipal  financial  men  of  the 
country,  the  Queen  immediately  signed  the  iniquitous  bills.  Both  she 
and  tli(^  ring  of  adventurers  who  surrounded  her  expected  thus  to  get 
tin*  money  to  carry  on  the  (lOvernment  by  making  Honolulu  a  fortress 
of  gamblers  and  semii)irates  amid  the  ocean,  from  which  they  could, 
by  every  mail  steamer  to  the  United  States,  send  out  the  poisoned 
billets  of  chance  by  which  to  rob  the  American  people  of  their  mil- 
lions of  money — a  method  of  gaining  silver  and  gold  as  wicked  and 
audarjous  as  that  of  the  freebooters  who  once  established  them- 
s<'lv<'s  in  the  West  Indian  seas  and  made  piratical  forays  on  American 
comnieree.  But  even  this  was  not  enough  for  the  semibarbaric  Queen 
and  the  clicjue  of  adventurers  around  her.  To  fortify  themselves  in 
tlirir  sc'liemes  of  usurpation  and  robbery  they  must  have  a  new  con- 
stitution. They  were  afraid  the  sujHeme  court  would  decide  their 
lotfi-ry  bill  unconstitutional.  The  supreme  court  must  be  recon- 
strn<t<Ml,  so  tliat  tlie  (Jueen  could  rea])p()int  the  judges  and  give  the 
linal  a])i)eal  to  the  Queen  herself.  The  new  constitution  was  to  be 
j»roclaiTned  in  a  way  that  the  existing  constitution  expressly  prohibits. 
Her  four  new  ministers  were  in  the  plot. 
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Whfle  the  Boston  was  coming  into  the  harbor  of  Honolulu,  on  the 
forenoon  of  January  14,  the  mob  of  hoodlums,  at  the  call  of  the  Queen 
and  her  retainers,  were  gathering  in  the  palace  grounds.  The  Legis- 
lature was  prorogued  at  12  a.  m.  The  revolutionary  edict  of  Hawaii's 
misguided  sovereign  was  ready  to  be  proclaimed,  rumors  of  which  were 
already  in  the  public  ear.  The  storm  of  public  indignation  began  to 
gather.  A  few  min  u tes  before  the  apx)ointed  hour  for  tibe  coup  cTetatj  im- 
mediately after  my  reaching  the  legation  from  the  Boston^  I  was  urged 
to  go  at  once  to  the  English  minister  to  ask  him  to  accompany  me  to 
the  Queen  and  try  to  dissuade  her  from  her  revolutionary  design.  I 
promptly  sought  to  comply  with  this  request,  went  immediately  to  the 
English  minister,  who  was  ready  to  cooperate  with  me  if  there  were  any 
I)os8ibility  of  effecting  any  eood.  We  went  immediately  to  the  foreign 
office  to  seek  access  to  the  Queen  in  the  customary  manner. 

The  hour  of  proroguing  the  Legislature  had  arrived.  The  ceremony 
concluded,  the  Queen  went  immediately  to  the  palace,  around  which 
the  mob  was  gathering.  It  was  too  late  for  the  American  and  English 
ministers  even  to  attempt  to  reason  with  the  maddened,  misguided 
woman,  who  had  already  launched  the  revolution  which  could  not  be 
arrested,  though  her  cowardly  ministers  of  the  lottery  gang  became 
alarmed  and  drew  back.  She  scorned  their  cowardice  and  pushed  on 
to  her  doom.  Saturday  night  told  every  intelligent  man  in  Honolulu 
that  the  Hawaiian  monarchy  was  forever  at  an  end — ^that  the  respon- 
sible persons  of  the  islands,  the  property  holders  and  the  friends  of 
law  and  order,  must  thereafter  take  charge  of  public  affairs.  The  great 
mass  meeting  of  January  16 — ^worthy  of  the  best  American  towns,  of 
tlie  best  American  days,  was  held.  It  was  made  up  of  the  best  and 
chief  men  of  the  country — the  owners  of  property,  the  professional  and 
educated  citizens,  merchants,  bankers,  clerks,  mechanics,  teachers, 
clergymen. 

This  assemblage  was  a  unit  in  opinion  and  purpose.  It  was 
stirred  by  a  common  sentiment,  the  love  of  country  and  the  desire  for 
public  order  and  public  security.  It  took  its  measures  wisely  and  pru- 
dently. Its  committee  of  public  safety  asked  us  to  land  the  men  of  the 
Boston  lest  riot  and  incendiarism  might  burst  out  in  the  night,  for  no 
reliable  police  force  longer  existed,  and  whatever  there  was  of  this  force 
was  now  in  the  ox)ntrol  of  the  usurpers  and  the  lottery  gamblers 
who  had  initiated  the  revolution.  Under  the  diplomatic  and  naval 
rules,  which  were  and  are  imperative,  the  U.  S.  minister  and  naval 
commander  would  have  shameftilly  ignored  their  duty  had  they  not 
landed  the  men  of  the  Boston  for  the  security  of  American  life  and  prop- 
erty and  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  even  had  the  committee  of 
public  safety  not  requested  us  to  do. 

As  American  representatives,  5,000  miles  from  our  Government,  we 
could  not  have  escaped  our  responsibilities  even  had  we  desired  to  do 
so.  Fortunately  the  commander  of  the  Boston  and  those  uDder  his 
command  had  no  desire  to  shirk  their  duty.  They  appreciated  the 
obligations  of  American  patriotism  and  the  honor  of  tlie  American 
Navy.  The  allurements  of  a  semiharbaric  court  and  palfice  had  not 
blinded  their  eyes  to  the  condition  of  things  in  Honolulu.  On  shore  in 
perfect  order,  they  8tei)j)ed  not  an  inch  from  the  line  of  duty.  They 
never  lifted  a  finger  in  aid  of  the  fallen  monarchy. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  then  chamberlain? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  liobertson. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  prior  to  himt 

Mr.  Stevens.  MacFarlane. 
S.  Doc.  281,  pt6 56 
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rhe  Chairman.  Wlio  prec.eded  him? 

Mr.  8TKVENS.  MacP'arlaue  was  the  chamberlain  when  I  went  there. 

The  GHAiR>tAN.  Was  Mr.  Cailer  ever  chambeilainf 

Mr.  Stkvens.  I  think  not.  The  brotlier  of  Chief  Justice  Jndd  was, 
and  my  impression  is  that  no  one  was  between  him  and  McFarlane. 
When  Liliuokalani  came  in  she  wanted  this  favorite  of  hers  to  be  in  the 
cabinet  as  minister  of  tlie  interior,  which  was  an  important  place,  and 
he  could  not  fret  any  resiKmsible  person  to  serve  with  him.  Then  they 
compromised  it  by  allowing  liim  to  be  made  marshal,  which  is  an  ottice 
of  great  power  and  patronage,  under  which  Chinese  and  Japanese  lot- 
tery gambling  can  be  carried  on.  It  recjuires  a  man  of  great  integrity, 
lest  there  be  abuses,  and  the  office  was  one  having  the  most  power 
un<lcr  the  administration.  Wilson  wanted  that,  and  be  was  made 
marshal  and  installed  in  the  palace. 

'i'hcre  is  a  good  deal  of  history  between  that,  and  contained  in  my 
despjitches,  of  wrangling,  by  which  the  different  ones  were  put  in. 
1  have  the  legislative  votes  that  took  place  prior  to  that.  Three  oabi* 
nets  had  been  voted  out  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Parker,  Spencer, 
Wideman,  and  Paul  Neunian  voted  out  August  30, 1892,  by  31  yeaa  to 
10  nays.  Parker,  Maefarlane,  Gulick,  and  Paul  Neuman  appointed 
September  12,  1802,  and  voted  out  October  17, 1892,  by  31  yeas  and  15 
nays.  November  1,  1892,  Queen  appointed  Cornwell,  Nawahi,  Gulick, 
and  Creighton,  who  were  voted  out  tlie  same  day  by  26  yeas  to  13  nays. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  Have  you  named  all  the  personst 

^Ir.  Stevens.  Peter  C.Jones,  W.  L.  Wilcox,  Mark  P.  Bobinson,  and 
Ce<'il  l>ro\m.  Jones  and  Wilcox  were  two  strong  financial  men,  worth 
more  than  $200,000  each;  were  not  politicians;  but  they  accepted  their 
ot!i( '04)  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  the  country.  Mark  P.  Robinson  was  a 
]>rominent  business  man,  and  Cecil  Brown  was  a  lawyer.  All  four  of 
tills  Cabinet  are  gentlemen  of  integrity,  having  the  confidence  of  the 
financial  public.  We  were  away  from  the  Hawaiian  capital  but  ten 
days. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Just  Ihei'e,  if  you  please.  In  reference  to  what  ex- 
])e('ted  difficulty  or  complication  of  politiciU  aflairs  in  Hawaii  do  yoa 
speak  when  you  say  that  it  was  for  the  first  time  safe  for  you  to  leave 
tin'  islands! 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  first  time  I  deemed  it  safe  for  me  to  be  awayf 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  wliyt 

]\Ir.  Stevens.  For  the  reason  that  there  was  liable  to  be  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  it  was  safe  for  the  interests  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Safe  for  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  mean  safe  for  the  opposing  ix)wer  to  the 
then  government? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  mean  the  American  interests  in  the  islands,  the  com- 
mercial interests.  In  general  terms  that  means  nearly  the  whole,  so  far 
as  commercial  interests  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  came  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  say  it  c^me  to  us.    Whom  do  you  meanf 

^I  r.  Si'EVENS.  Capt.  Wiitse  and  to  me.  They  sent  out  in  boat«.  We 
got  into  the  harbor  about  half  past  10,  and  it  took  sometime  to  get  to 
the  wharf,  and  they  came  out  in  boats. 

The  CiiAiRM^.  Who  were  the  persons  who  informed  yoat 

Ml'.  Stevens.  We  were  informed. 

The  Chairman.  Any  oificial  information  given  to  yoat 
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Mr.  Stevens.  'So  official  coinmimication,  as  I  remember  now. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  your  aid-de-camp  at  that  timet 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  had  none;  there  was  no  person  allowed  me. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  person  come  from  the  legation  or  the  United 
States  consulate  to  give  you  information  of  the  situation  there  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  My  impression  is  that  Mr.  Severance,  the  consul,  sent 
*  a  verbal  message  as  soon  as  possible.  And  others  sent  verbal  messages. 
There  would  be  perhaps  twenty  boats  to  come  off. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  message  sent  to  you  by  the  United  States 
consul,  Mr.  Severance,  or  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Stevens.  1  do  not  know  that  there  was;  but  I  know  that  I 
received  the  information  at  once.  My  daughter  with  my  carriage  met 
me  at  the  wliarf  with  the  most  full  information. 

The  Chairman.  Well? 

Mr.  Ste\T2NS.  In  spite  of  protests  and  earnest  remonstrances  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  number  of  financial  men  of  the  country, 
the  Queen  immediately  signed  the  iniquitous  bills.  Both  she  and  the 
ring  of  adventurers  who  surrounded  her  expected  there  would  thus 
be  established  a  scheme  to  rob  the  people  of  millions  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  Those  expressions  are  intense  and  liberal.  Do  you 
mean  that  they  are  your  personal  conclusions,  based  upon  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  affairs  there! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Kiiowledge  of  the  bills  before  the  Legislature  and  com- 
mon rumor  that  had  been  going  on  all  winter.  The  men  in  the  lottery 
charter  were,  one  man  from  St.  Louis,  another  from  Chicago,  and  sev- 
eral in  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you,  as  the  American  minister  resident  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  receive  any  information  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
affairs  which  you  have  stated,  and  the  purpose  which  actuated  the 
Government,  upon  which  you  based  the  conclusions  which  you  as 
minister  came  to  as  against  the  Queen's  Government. 

Mr.-  Stevens.  The  information  came  to  me  from  all  sources.  I  will 
say  here  that  my  many  years'  experience  prior  to  these  three  years  in 
revolutionary  countries,  had  taught  me  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  keep  myself  informed,  and  in  order  to  keep  myself  informed  I  had. 
to  have  somebody  in  the  different  cliques  or  parties  on  whom  I  could 
rely  to  get  information.    I  kept  myself  constantly  x>08ted. 

Senator  Gray.  And  were  you  in  communication  with  such  persons? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes.  There  was  a  contest  about  this  lottery  charter. 
It  was  controverted  in  the  newspapers  for  months  and  months,  and  all 
the  facts  were  as  notorious  as  facts  would  be  in  Washington  about  any 
great  national  measure  here. 

The  Chairman.  In  seeking  information  about  these  matters,  did 
you  confer  also  with  members  of  the  Queen's  Government,  or  persons 
officially  connected  with  the  Queen's  Government! 

Mr.  Stevens.  From  the  time  I  went  to  Honolulu  to  the  time  I  left, 
the  adherents  of  the  Queen,  the  royalists,  had  access  to  the  legation 
more  freely  than  anybody  else. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  converse  with  them! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  conversed  with  them.  Of  course,  I  had  to  exercise 
a  good  deal  of  caution  in  conversing  with  anybody,  and  had  to  pick 
out  those  I  conversed  with. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  that  your  conclusions  were  reached 
after  conferences  and  consultations  with  the  persons  you  have  men- 
tioned, and  also  from  the  debates  as  printed  in  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Upon  debates.  The  newspapers  published  the  debates 
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just  as  yon  do  here,  and  the  bills  were  published.    They  have  three 
newspapers,  and  everything  of  that  character  comes  out. 

Senator  Gbat.  Did  you  avail  yourself  of  the  opportunities  that 
were  presented,  of  correspondence  with  other  intelligent  people  than 
those  connected  with  the  Government,  in  order  to  inform  yourself! 

.Mr.  Stevens.  Tliat  is  a  very  important  point;  I  am  glad  you  have 
asked  me  in  regard  to  it.  I  wish  to  say  that  five  islands  constitute  the 
main  portion  of  the  islands.  Those  islands  are  separate,  and  on  them 
live  intiuential  men.  In  order  to  know  exactly  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Hawaii,  you  must  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  different  islands,  and 
wlio  these  important  men  are.  It  took  me  one  year  of  careftil  investi- 
gation to  fin<l  out  who  they  were,  and  to  find  out  the  state  of  things — 
who  is  who  and  what  is  what.  In  doing  that  I  availed  myself  of  all 
the  agencies  in  the  community. 

Senator  Gbat.  And  you  did  notdeclinecorrespondence  withanybodj^  T 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  any.  Of  course  I  had  to  avoid  compromising 
myself  with  anybody. 

Senator  Gray.  I  meant,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information  for 
yourself,  not  imparting  it  to  anybody.    You  understood  that? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes.  In  order  to  amend  the  constitution  of  Hawaii, 
the  amendment  must  be  submitted  to  one  Legislature.  Their  sessions 
are  biennial,  and  the  amendment  must  be  passed  by  one  Legislature 
and  resubmitted  to  the  succeeding  Legislature  and  passed. 

The  Chairman.  By  a  miyority  votet 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  a  two-thirds  vote  or  a 
majority  vote;  but  it  must  be  submitted  to  the  two  Legislatures.  Just 
at  this  moment  I  can  not  say  whether  it  is  a  two-thirds  vote  or  a  major- 
ity; my  imi)ression  is  that  it  is  two  thirds. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  Before  you  left  Honolulu  on  board  the  Boston  to  go 
to  llilo,  did  you  have  any  knowledge  or  information  of  the  movements 
of  wliieli  you  have  just  been  speaking,  in  regard  to  a  change  of  the  con- 
stitution by  the  Queen! 

^Ir.  Stevens.  Oh,  that  had  been  a  mooted  matter  before.  I  ought 
to  give  some  prior  facts.  In  the  Legislature  before  Liliuokalani  came 
to  the  tlirone,  Kalakaua  was  opposed  by  some  persons,  and  he  wanted 
to  get  his  original  power  back. 

The  Chairman.  By  original  power  you  mean'  the  power  he  had  prior 
to  the  constitution  of  '87! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Prior  to  that.  In  order  to  accomplish  that,  in  the 
winter  of '90  he  had  delegations  of  natives  from  the  islands  to  demand 
a  new  constitution  through  a  constitutional  convention.  That  would 
have  been  revolutionary,  and  it  alarmed  the  business  men  of  the  islands. 
They  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  go  to  the  King  and  advise  him  of 
the  danger  of  that.  I  said  I  would  provided  they  got  those  having 
Kii^lisli  sifhliations  to  have  the  English  minister  do  the  same.  They 
got  the  I'^nglish  minister;  he  arranged  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wodehousef 

Mr.  Stevens.  Wodehouse.  He  strongly  urged  the  King  not  to  go 
into  it,  stating  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  him.  Then  I  foUowed,  and 
wt'iit  int^)  it  elaborately,  stating  that  in  my  opinion  he  could  not  have 
gottrn  up  a  better  scheme  than  that  to  overthrow  the  monarchy.  I 
said,  ^*  If  it  is  started,  you  do  not  know  where  it  will  end."  The  whites 
h;ul  made  up  tlieir  minds,  if  Kalakaua  ever  attempted  that,  they  would 
break  down  the  monarchy,  it  was  hard  for  Kalakaua  to  take  that 
advi(M».  1  stated  it  very  courteously  and  kindly,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
he  eame  around  good  naturedly  and  accepted  our  advice.  When  he 
was  dead,  and  Liliuokalani  came  to  be  the  sovereign,  she  said  to  the 
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chief  justice,  ^^What  will  be  the  consequence  if  1  do  not  take  the 
oath  to  that  constitution  t"  The  chief  justice,  who  had  been  a  sup- 
porter of  the  monarchy,  said  in  his  courteous  way,  "  You  could  not  be 
Queen."  With  this  answer  of  the  chief  justice  Liliuokalani  took  the 
oath  to  support  the  constitution. 

The  Chaibman.  If  I  understand  you,  the  subject  of  changing  the 
constitution  so  as  to  restore  to  the  monarchy  the  ancient  power  that  it 
possessed  before  1887  was  the  subject  of  discussion  and  action  also  on 
the  part  of  Kalakaua  as  well  as  Liliuokalani  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  When  yon  left  on  the  Boston  to  go  to  Hilo  did  you 
know  that  the  Queen  had  in  contemplation,  at  that  time  or  at  any  ear- 
lier period,  to  promulgate  this  constitution  by  apronunciamentot 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  many  men  had,  that 
so  many  ministries  having  been  voted  out  and  she  accepting  this  Wilcox- 
Jones  ministry,  and  Wilson,  the  marshal,  being  on  friendly  relations 
with  the  attorney-general,  Mr.  Brown,  he  thinking  he  was  going  to 
be  kept  in — putting  all  the  facts  together,  the  lottery  bill  dead,  and  the 
opium  bill  dead,  we  had  made  up  our  minds  that  the  Queen  and  her 
favorite  would  abide  by  the  ministry  for  eighteen  months,  or  until  the 
meeting  of  the  new  Legislature,  and  I  did  not  dream  of  any  revolution 
that  the  Queen  had  on  foot. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  me  ask.  After  the  Queen  prorogued  the  Legis- 
lature would  she  have  had  authority  to  dismiss  the  ministry  and  reap- 
X)oint  another  without  assembling  the  Legislatui-et 

Mr.  Stevens.  She  could  not  remove  the  ministry  except  upon  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  by  the  Legislature.    That  was  the  constitution. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  she  could  do  itt 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  only  way — by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 

The  Chairman.  And,  as  I  understand,  you  felt  that  no  change  of 
the  constitution  could  take  place! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  relieved  your  mind  of  any  apprehension 
that  there  would  be  any  efibrt  made  to  revolutionize  the  Government 
with  respect  to  the  constitution  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Certainly.  We  considered  that  those  four  ministers 
for  the  next  eighteen  months  would  be  the  Government — ^for  all  practi- 
cal purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  whether,  if  you  had  in  contemplation 
anything  of  that  kind,  you  would  have  felt  authorized,  as  the  American 
minister  resident,  to  go  away  as  you  didt 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  would  not.  If  1  had  thought  she  had  that  revolu- 
tionizing plan  on  hand,  it  would  not  have  been  proper  for  me  to  have 
gone  away. 

The  Chairman.  Why! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Because  I  think  I  could  have  given  her  advice.  I 
would  have  given  her  the  advice  that  it  would  ruin  public  business 
and  endanger  life. 

The  Chairman.  You  felt  at  that  time  that  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  would  be  exposed  to  danger! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Exposed  to  danger. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  felt 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  would  be  my  duty  to  go  to  her,  as  I  had  before 
gone  to  Kalakaua. 

The  Chairman.  Ships  of  war  of  the  United  States  had  been  kept 
in  the  harbor  of  Honolulu  for  some  timet 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 
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The  CHAiB3iAN.  How  many  years! 

;Mi'.  Stiovkns.  Probably  thirty-five  or  forty. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  ever  a  time  during  your  residence  there 
as  minister  of  the  United  States  when  there  was  no  ship  of  war  in  the 
harbor,  no  ship  assigned  to  duty  theret 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  time  when  there  was  no 
ship  of  war  there,  unless  the  ship  was  out  of  the  harbor  for  target  prac- 
tice, or  gone  to  Hilo,  a  trip  of  a  few  days. 

The  Chairman.  But  assigned  to  duty  there! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  single  month,  while  I  was 
there,  that  a  United  States  ship  was  not  assigned  for  duty  at  Honolulu  t 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  of  the  United  States  keeping 
a  ship  of  war  in  Honolulu,  or  in  reach  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Because  of  the  liability  to  anarchy.  And  why!  To 
illustrate  that  point,  this  was  no  new  thing — ^the  landing  of  troops.  It 
was  done  at  least  three  times  prior  to  January,  1893,  if  not  more.  I 
remember  three.  Prior  to  this  at  different  times  the  oificial  represent- 
atives of  the  Queen  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  be  in  readiness  to  land 
soldiers;  that  there  were  certain  contingencies  before  them  that  they 
could  Tiot  provide  for;  and  more  than  that  number  of  times  the  naval 
oflicers  of  the  difltcrent  ships  got  everything  in  readiness. 

Senator  Gray.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  contingencies  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  will  give  this  one:  Prior  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Queen  and  the  uprising  of  the  business  men  to  have  a  new  government, 
many  of  the  natives  under  the  lead  of  Kobert  Wilcox,  half  white,  and 
others  who  were  hostile  to  Wilson,  the  favorite,  because  he  stood  between 
the  natives  and  the  Queen,  engaged  in  revolutionary  eftbrts. 

Senator  Gray.  They  were  jealous  of  him  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Jealous  of  Wilson,  and  that  was  the  key  to  their 
action.  For  many  months  they  were  organized,  my  information  was. 
It  came  in  many  ways,  not  only  from  those  who  were  engaged  in  it, 
but  Irom  the  (Jueen's  Government.  They  cont-emplated  her  overthrow. 
That  party  was  led  by  Mr.  Wilcox,  the  same  man  who  was  in  oollnsion 
witli  Liliuokalani  in  1889,  a  few  months  before  I  arrived  there,  to 
change  the  constitution.  Mr.  Wilcox  and  several  prominent  white 
men  of  the  adventurers  class  had  organized  what  they  called  a  Libert 
Hawaiian  League,  and  they  had  a  military  organization  as  well.  Their 
constant  fear  was  that  we  would  not  permit  the  Queen  to  be  over- 
thrown, and  of  course  they  always  took  occasion  to  find  out  what  the 
naval  officer  and  American  minister  would  do  if  they  undertook  to 
overthrow  the  Queen.  I  could  not  make  my  instructions  and  inten* 
tions  known. 

The  Queen  was  anxious  to  have  me  informed  of  her  danger,  and  the 
Wilcox  faction  was  anxious  to  know  whether  I  would  interfere  in 
defense  of  the  Queen.  Of  course,  I  had  to  keep  noncommittal.  That 
party  would  have  dethroned  the  Queen  if  they  had  had  the  help  of  the 
white  people.  Hut  the  whites  said,  "!N'o;  we  can  not  accept  the  Govern- 
ment  from  their  hands."  Consequently,  there  was  a  state  of  uneasi- 
ness, of  uncertainty,  all  the  time,  as  there  had  been  months  before  I 
arrived  there.  Mr.  Merrill  had  an  experience  with  it  for  two  years, 
beginning  with  the  revolution  of  liSS7.  After  they  got  in  the  cabinet 
of  1S87  tli(»y  had  a  peaceful  time  up  t-o  the  Wilcox  outbreak,  a  few 
weeks  before  I  arrived  in  The  countrv. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  the  Wihrox  of  whom  you  speak  the  man  who  was 
educated  in  the  military  school  in  Italyt 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  man  of  prominence  of  that  name 
there! 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  are  three  or  four  who  are  prominent. 

The  Chairman.  1  mean  of  that  name  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  the  Wilcox  in  the  Jones  ministry  w^s  a  very  dif- 
ferent person  from  the  Wilcox  who  led  the  outbreak  of  1889 — ^he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  but  was  not  a  politician.  I  refer 
to  the  member  of  the  Jone^s  cabinet.  There  were  three  or  four  of  the 
name  of  Wilcox;  but  they  were  not  related  to  Bobert,  the  man  at  the 
head  of  the  revolutionary  movement. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  man  who  was  in  the  Jones  ministry  an  Amer- 
ican! 

Mr.  Stevens.  An  American  of  pure  blood.  His  father  was  a 
missionary.  He  lives  on  the  island  of  Eauai — a  man  of  business, 
education,  and  of  high  character. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  officially  connected  with  the  Provisional 
Government! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Only  as  an  adviser  and  supporter. 

The  Chairman.  Not  officially! 

Mr.  Stevens.  He  was  in  the  Jones  ministry. 

The  Chairman.  Which  was  succeeded  by  the  Peterson  cabinet! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  the  Peterson  cabinet. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  need  not  restate,  I  suppose,  what  I  have  already  said, 
and  will  proceed  as  requested. 

The  Chairman.  The  matters  of  which  you  are  speaking  occurred  be- 
fore you  landed! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Before  we  landed  and  while  we  were  landing. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  personally  landed! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Before  12  o'clock  was  when  I  arrived.  I  am  coming  to 
that.  As  soon  as  I  had  arrived  at  the  legation  I  was  informed  of  the 
strong  rumor  that  the  Queen  was  about  to  attempt  to  proclaim  a  new 
constitution;  and  I  was  urged  to  go  at  once  to  seek  the  cooperation  of 
the  English  minister  to  dissuade  the  Queen  from  her  design. 

The  Chairman.  Who  made  that  request  of  you! 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  came  through  Judge  Hartwell.  He  has  been 
there  twenty  years,  an  American  by  birth,  but  married  his  wife  tliere. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  one -of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the 
islands  and  has  been  one  oi"  the  supreme  judges.  As  before  stated,  I 
at  once  endeavored  to  comply  with  this  request.  I  went  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  English  minister  and  asked  him  to  go  with  me  to  see 
the  Queen.  We  went  to  the  foreign  office  to  seek  an  interview  with  the 
Queen  in  the  customary  manner. 

The  customary  manner  was  to  send  it,  of  course,  through  the  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs. 

Senator  Butler.  Did  you  get  access  to  the  Queen! 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  had  gone  to  the  cere- 
mony of  proroguing  the  Legislature.  He  came  into  the  foreign  minis- 
ter's office.  We  staid  in  there  two  or  three  minutes — asked  two  or 
three  questions.  That  was  the  first  time  I  was  let  into  the  plot  that 
there  was  to  be  a  new  constitution.  He  was  very  cautious  as  to  what 
he  said.  I  was  not  there  when  the  invitations  were  sent  out  to  come  to 
the  palace  and  receive  a  glass  of  wine. 

I  did  not  go  to  the  palace,  but  the  other  officials  did.  Before  the 
time  arrived  Mr.  Wodehouse,  who  had  been  ihere  so  many  years, 
said:  "It  is  unusual  for  us  to  have  this  at  the  close  of  the  Leg- 
islature,'' and  the  whole  thing  came  into  my  mind  what  the  Queen 
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intended — she  intended  to  liave  all  the  foreign  officials  there,  with  all 
the  eclat  possible.  There  were  only  Hye  minutes  left,  and  she  had 
already  gone  into  the  palace.  If  we  had  been  two  hoars  earlier,  we 
could  perhaps  have  gotten  at  her  and  accomplished  something.  I  did 
not  go  to  tlie  palace  with  the  other  foreign  officials.  Being  absent  ou 
the  Boston  when  the  cards  of  invitation  were  sent  out,  1  had  received 
none  to  go  to  the  palace,  nor  to  the  proroguing  of  the  Legislature  at 
12  o'clock  that  day. 

And  only  those  present  in  Honolulu  could  know  how  thoroughly  the 
monarchy  was  dead  after  the  Queen's  revolutionary  attempt  to  proclaim 
a  new  coustitution  on  the  afternoon  of  July  14.  I  have  already  given 
account  of  the  mass  meeting,  mostly  of  white  citizens,  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  safety,  and  of  their  request  of  us  to  Ifmd  the 
naval  force. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "us.''    Whom  do  you  meanf 

Mr.  Stevens.  Myself  and  Capt.  Wiltse. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  they  made  a  joint  request  of  yea, 
or  separate? 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  made  the  request  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  to  Capt.  Wiltse  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  to  Capt.  Wiltse.  They  always  make  it  to  fhe 
diplomatic  officer. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  form  is  that  request  madet 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  a  note. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom! 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  committee  of  public  safety. 

The  Chairman.  Addressed  to  you,  where! 

Mr.  Stevens.  At  the  legation. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  before  you  had  arrived  there! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  arrived  there  on  Saturday,  and  this  meeting  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety  was  on  Monday.  After  the  committee  of 
public  safety  had  been  chosen,  they  made  this  request. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  reason  for  making  the  request  for  the 
landing  of  the  troops t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Only  the  fears  of  the  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  whether  any  request  had  been  made 
upon  you  before  that  timet 

Mr.  Stevens.  Xo,  only  so  fof  as  individual  citizens  made  represen- 
tations of  the  danger. 

The  Chairman.  Individual  citizens  did  appear  before  you  to  repre- 
sent the  danger! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes.  Especially  did  I  have  a  note  from  Rev.  Mr. 
Bishop,  a  man  65  years  of  age,  born  on  the  islands.  He  has  every- 
body^s  conlidence.  He  informed  me  on  Sunday  that  the  Kahunas  of  the 
Queen,  the  sorcerers,  were  evidently  around  the  Queen,  and  there  were 
serious  times  ahead.  He  did  not  ask  me,  but  he  stated  that  that  I 
niij^^lit  know  the  danger.  I  learned  from  other  sources,  of  persons  who 
knew  perfectly  well,  if  1  did  not  do  so,  the  legation  would  be  crowded 
with  many  people  fearing  what  might  happen  during  the  night. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  come  there  lor  protection! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

I'he  (Chairman.  Who  is  this  Kev.  Mr.  Bishop  of  whom  yon  spoket 

Mr.  Stevens.  He  was  born  on  the  islands;  his  father  was  a  mis- 
sionary; he  WHS  educated  at  a  ^ew  York  college.  He  has  been  identi- 
lied  witli  the  ivslands  for  sixty- live  years. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  Mr.  Bishop  who  is  very  wealthy! 

Mr.  Stevens.  He  is  a  banker. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  they  related  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  No.  Mr.  Bishop,  the  banker,  is  a  native  of  New  York; 
the  other,  I  rather  think,  is  the  son  of  a  Connecticut  man. 

The  Chaibxan.  A  missionary  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

The  Ch AXEMAN.  Is  this  man,  the  Bev.  Mi.  Bishop,  of  whom  yon 
speak,  a  man  of  substance  and  property  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  He  has  some  property;  I  do  not  know  how  much. 

The  Chairman.  Any  wealth! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  wealthy. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  reputable f 

Mr.  Stevens.  Highly  reputable.  He  is  known  outside  of  the  islands 
as  a  man  of  science. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Bishop  did  other  persons  come 
to  you  and  admonish  you  of  the  state  of  dauger  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  Prior  to  my  arrival — I  had  Tefk  one  daughter  at  home 
and  my  wife     ■ 

The  Chairman.  You  were  informed  of  that  on  your  return  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  Before  we  returned,  for  many  hours,  persons  in  anxiety 
had  been  coming  to  the  legation,  hoping  for  the  Boston  to  come  back, 
lest  something  should  turn  up.  The  royalists  were  divided  into  two 
cliques,  and  loyalists  came  to  the  legation  in  anxiety  as  well  as  others. 

The  Chairman.  To  make  it  a  little  more  clear,  I  will  ask  you  whether, 
on  your  arrival,  your  family,  including  your  wife,  informed  you  that 
persons  had  been  there  to  inform  you  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mindf 

Mr.  Stevens.  Precisely;  andof  their  anxiety  that  the  ^o^fon  should 
return. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  give  you  that  information  immediately  on 
your  arrival! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  seem  to  be  concerned  about  itf 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  they  thought  they  were  safe  when  the  Boston  got 
there  and  I  got  back. 

The  Chairman.  After  your  arrival  there,  and  after  receiving  this 
information  from  your  family,  you  spoke  of  Mr.  Bishop  coming  to  talk 
with  you  personally.  Were  there  other  persons  who  came  to  talk  with 
you! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  came  in  contact  with  a  good  many  x>ersons. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  legation  Y 

Mr.  Stevens.  At  the  legation,  where  I  kept  myself  except  for  two 
or  three  hours  that  I  was  at  the  Government  buildings,  for  the  new 
ministers  had  got  frightened  and  they  seut  to  me.  They  sent  to  Mr. 
Wodehouse  and  the  other  diplomatic  representatives  to  come  to  the 
Government  building,  and  we  went  there  and  waited  two  hours. 

The  Chairman.  What  ministers  do  you  speak  off 

Mr.  Stevens.  Foreign  ministers. 

The  Chaikman.  Representatives  of  foreign  governments. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  all  invited! 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  all  came  over  to  the  Government  building  while 
all  this  wrangling  was  going  on  about  the  Queen's  constitution. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  join  that  party! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  went  over  that  afternoon  to  hear  what  they  had  to 
say,  to  find  out  about  the  constitution  and  obtain  other  inforniation. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  meet  them  at  the  Government  building! 
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Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  we  were  there  probably  two  liours. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Was  any  representative  of  a  foreign  government 
missiu*]^  on  that  occasion! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  remember  any. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  state  that  it  was  a 'general  conference. 

Mr.  Stevens.  CHi,  they  invited  the  whole  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Who  invited  them? 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  invitation  to  come  came  from  the  clerk  of  the 
new  minister  of  the  interior,  who  got  alarmed. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  minister  of  the  interior! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  positively  remember,  but  I  think  Oolbum. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  invitation  came  from  Liliuokalanfs  min- 
istiT  of  the  interior  to  yout 

]\Ir.  Stevens.  Yes;  the  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Hassinger,  who  had  been 
there  for  years,  bron^rht  it  to  me  at  the  legation. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  ask  you  to  come  to  the  Government  build- 
ing! 

]\Ir.  Stevens.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  tell  you  that  there  was  an  assemblage  of 
the  foreign  ministers  at  the  Government  building! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  am  not  sure;  but  I  think  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  when  you  got  there 

Mr.  Stevens.  One  or  two  came  in  after  I  arrived;  but  we  all  left 
about  the  same  time.  We  waited  for  the  denouement  at  the  palace, 
but  two  of  the  new  ministers  were  afraid  to  go  back  to  the  palace. 

The  Chairman.  What  two  ministers  were  afraid! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Colburn  and  Cornwall  seemed  to  be  alarmed. 

Tlie  C'hairman.  What  made  you  think  thev  were  alarmed! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Their  appearance,  and  in  sending  for  us.  Then  it 
came  out  that  they  were  afraid  to  go  to  the  palace.  Their  manner 
showed  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  anything  that  indicated  it! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Only  their  sending  for  us  and  their  general  appear- 
ance— their  going  backwards  and  forwards  from  and  to  the  palace. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  passing  backwards  and  forwards  between 
your  meeting  and  the  pjilace! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  between  us.  Finally,  when  Cornwall  and  Col- 
burn left  us,  the  message  came  from  Mr.  Parker,  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  they  left  us  and  went  to  the  palace,  and  I  waited  perhaps 
an  hour  or  more  and  I  went  back  to  the  legation  and  remained. 

The  Chairman.  On  those  occasions  when  Liliuokalani's  ministers 
were  present,  was  any  intimation  given  or  proposition  submitted  to 
the  foreign  representatives  in  respect  of  the  prote(jtion  that  should  be 
extended  to  American  citizens  or  anyone  else! 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  made  no  intimation  to  us.  They  asked  us  at 
first  to  come  there.  We  went  there  and  waited,  and  did  not  confer  with 
each  other  what  to  do. 

Senator  Butler.  What  day  was  that! 

]\lr.  Stevens.  That  was  on  Saturday  afternoon,  January  14,  the  same 
Saturday  afternoon  when  the  Queen  was  present  at  the  palace  with  the 
mob  ancl  the  Queen's  guard  around  it,  and  the  chief  justice  was  with 
her. 

Senator  Butler.  That  was  the  day  the  Boston  returned! 

Mv,  Stevens.  Yes. 

Senator  IU'tleb.  That  was  the  day  before  this  public  meeting  of 
which  you  spoke! 
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Mr.  Stevens.  Two  days  before. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  spoke  of  a  mob  about  the  palace.  Do  you 
mean  a  disorganized  body  of  menf 

Mr.  Stevens.  Disorganized  body  of  natives;  retainers  who  had  been 
dressed  up  respectably ,  and  their  leader  had  a  constitution  on  a  velvet 
cushion. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  am  going  into  the  inquiry  whether,  in  the  Ameri- 
can acceptation  of  the  word^  that  was  a  mob  or  an  assemblage  of  the 
Queen's  supporters. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  was^  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word;  a 
mob;  you  may  call  it  an  assemblage. 

The  Ghaibman.  Was  there  any  mob  violence! 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  information  came  to  me  direct  that  when  the 
Queen  was  baffled,  when  they  learned  that  the  Queen  would  not  pro- 
claim that  constitution  at  that  time,  they  swore  they  would  kill  her.  I 
suppose  that  was  a  temporary  outbreak.  While  I  was  not  in  that 
crowd,  I  received  more  reliable  infonnation  from  the  chief  justice  of 
what  took  place,  and  of  the  wrangle  between  the  Queen  and  Peterson 
about  the  constitution — of  the  Queen  turning  upon  him  and  stating, 
"You  have  had  that  in  your  pocket  for  two  or  three  weeks."  I  am  not 
positive  that  I  received  these  words  from  the  chief  justice.  It  came 
to  me  in  such  a  form  that  I  took  it  as  correct. 

The  Ghaibman.  Who  was  it  informed  youf 

Mr.  Stevens.  Several  parties. 

The  Ghaibman.  Can  you  name  them  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  strongest  testimony  came  from  the  chief  justice. 
Whether  he  used  that  specific  language  or  not,  or  I  received  that  spe- 
cific language  from  the  chief  justice,  I  could  not  say,  because  there 
were  so  many  talked  to  me  on  the  subject.  But  information  as  to  the 
scenes  in  the  palace  and  the  revolutionary  state  of  things  came  from 
the  chief  justice,  who  was  there  four  hours. 

The  Ghaibman.  All  of  which  transpired  before  you  went  to  tb^ 
palace  Y 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  all  that  transpired  while  we  were  over  at  the 
Government  building  and  after  we  had  left. 

The  Ghaibman.  Before  you  went  to  the  palace  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  did  not  go  to  the  palace  that  day.  The  officals  were 
at  the  palace  at  12  o'clock. 

The  Ghaibman.  At  the  palace Y 

Mr.  Stevens.  Where  the  scenes  took  place. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  question,  where  the  mob  was 
assembled  Y 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes.  It  was  at  the  palace  that  this  i^onstitution  W9n 
expected  to  be  proclaimed. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  did  not  enter  into  that  crowd  Y 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  at  all.  I  went  home  to  dinner,  and  this  invitti- 
tion  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  wa^s  for  us  to  come  at  half- past  owv. 
We  went  over  to  the  Government  building,  and  were  there  from  one  to 
two  hours. 

The  Ghaibman.  My  point  is  that  you  did  not  go  to  the  palac>e  that 
aftiernoon. 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  I  attempted  to  go,  but  failed,  as  I  have  before 
testified,  owing  to  it  being  too  late. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  you  able  to  state  from  information  that  came 
to  you,  beside  that  from  the  committee  of  safety,  that  you  would  be 
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willing  and  found  yonrself  aiitliorized,  and,  of  course,  compelled  as  8 
matter  of  public  duty,  to  ask  Gapt.  Wiltse  to  land  troops f 

Mr.  Stbvens.  I  would  have  felt  it  necessary  if  the  committee  of 
safety  had  not  made  any  request. 
The  Chairman.  Based  upon  your  judgment  of  the  situation  f 
Mr.  Stevens.  Upon  my  judgment  of  the  situation.  My  only  fear 
was  that  I  delayed  it  twenty-four  hours  too  long.  Had  anything  haiv 
pened  Sunday  night  it  would  have  been  my  risk.  The  landing  of 
troops  is  something  serious.  I  had  previously  discouraged  it.  When 
I  did  request  it,  I  said  it  must  be  solely  for  the  protection  of  American 
life  and  property.  I  used  the  old  formula,  which  does  not  go  so  far  as 
the  formula  given  by  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  Merrill  in  1887.  I  will  read 
the  substance  of  the  Bayard  dispatch. 

**  United  States  Depabtment  op  State, 

"  Waahingtonj  July  12^  1887. 

•  •••••• 

"In  the  absence  of  any  detailed  information  from  you  of  the  late  di»- 
orders  in  the  domestic  control  of  Hawaii  and  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  official  corps  of  that  Government,  I  am  not  able  to 
give  you  other  than  general  instructions,  which  may  be  communicated 
in  substance  to  the  commander  of  vessel  or  vessels  of  this  Government, 
in  the  waters  of  Hawaii,  with  whom  you  will  freely  confer,  in  order  that 
such  prompt  and  efficient  action  may  be  taken  as  the  circumstances  may 
make  necessary. 

"While  we  abstain  from  interference  with  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Hawaii,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  and  practice  of  this  Govern- 
ment, yet,  obstruction  to  the  channels  ^f  legitimate  commerce  under 
existing  law  must  not  be  allowed,  and  American  citizens  in  Hawaii 
must  i^e  protected  in  their  persons  and  propertyj  by  the  representatives 
of  their  country's  law  and  power,  and  no  internal  discord  must  be  suf- 
fered to  impair  them, 

"  Your  own  aid  and  council,  as  well  as  the  assistance  of  the  officers  of 
the  Government  vessels,  if  found  necessary,  will  therefore  be  promptly 
afforded  to  promote  the  reign  of  law  and  respect  for  orderly  government 
in  Hawaii. 

•  •••••• 

«  T.  F.  Batabd, 

"  Secretary  of  State,^ 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make  in  regard 
to  the  matter  f 

Mr.  Stkvens.  Not  on  that  point.  I  can  answer  any  questions.  Per- 
haps 1  will  put  in  here  that  when  1  went  on  board  to  Captain  Wiltse 
witli  my  request,  which  said  only  for  the  protection  of  life  and  pro- 
l)ei  ty,  i  found  that  he  had  his  order  to  the  officers  already  drawn.  I 
found  it  was  copied  from  tlie  naval  order,  standing  order,  which  covered 
more  than  mine  did.  He  said  to  me,  *'If  you  think  it  better  to  strike 
that  out,  I  will  do  so."  I  said,  "Inasmuch  as  it  is  in  the  naval  order 
and  Mr.  Bayard's  instructions,  I  have  no  right  to  ask  you  to  strike  it 
out." 

The  Chairman.  That  conversation  between  you  and  Captain  Wiltse 
occurred  on  Monday? 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  occurred  on  Monday,  after  I  went  on  board. 

The  CuAiUMAN.  About  what  hour? 
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Mr.  Stevens.  I  should  think  not  far  from  4  o'clock ;  he  landed  about 
5,  and  it  may  have  been  4  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  When  Capt.  Wiltse  landed  where! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Lauded  from  the  Boston  on  Rhore. 

The  Ghaibdian.  Landed  the  troops  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  troops.  I  went  on  board  to  confer  with  him, 
carrying  with  me  my  request  with  him  to  land  the  troops. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  was  the  first  communication  you  had  with  the 
ship? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  send  any  message  to  Gapt.  Wiltse  before 
that? 

Mr.  Stevbns.  No. 

The  Ghaibman.  To  any  oflficers  of  the  ship! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  that  I  remember. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  when  you  got  on  board  Gapt.  Wiltse  had  his 
orders  already  drawn  up? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  In  writing! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  they  were  submitted  to  youf 

Mr.  Stevens.  Submitted  to  me. 

The  Ghaibman.  In  what  form! 

Mr.  Stevens.  One  that  had  been  in  the  Navy  for  years.  Mr.  Bayard's 
was  the  last  one  issued,  and  it  seems  that  the  Navy  Department's 
instructions  covered  all  that  Mr.  Bayard's  covered.  When  I  drew  my 
request,  I  had  forgotten  Mr.  Bayard's  instructions.  I  read  them  when 
I  went  to  the  legation.  Mine  simply  recited,  ''for  the  protection  of 
American  life  and  property;"  but  when  I  saw  Gapt.  Wiltse's,  I  saw 
that  it  was  in  substance  the  same  as  Mr.  Bayard's.  I  have  Mr.  Bay- 
ard's here. 

The  Ghaibman.  Was  the  order  that  Gapt.  Wiltse  had  drawn  up 
identical  with  the  instructions  you  are  about  to  read? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Identical  in  substance;  and  I  think  the  wording  is 
exactly  the  same. 

My  request  to  Gapt.  Wiltse  is  the  following: 

"  United  States  Legation, 

^^  Honolulu,  January  16,  1893. 

"  Sib  :  In  view  of  the  existing  critical  circumstances  in  Honolulu,  indi- 
cating an  inadequate  legal  force,  I  request  you  to  land  marines  and 
sailors  from  the  ship  under  your  command  for  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  Legation  and  United  States  consulate,  and  to  secure 
tiie  safety  of  American  life  and  property. 
"  Very  truly,  yours, 

"John  L.  Stevens, 
^^  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 

of  tlie  United  States. 
"  Gapt.  G.  G.  Wiltse, 

"  Commander  of  the  U.  8.  8,  Boston.^ 

The  order  of  Capt.  Wiltse,  as  read  by  him  to  mo  when  I  went  on 
board  the  Boston,  ^oes  farther  than  mine.  It  not  only  requires  the 
protection  of  American  life  and  property,  but  the  preservation  «f  pub- 
lic order. 

That  goes  considerably  further  than  my  request  went. 
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Tbe  CnAiRXAN.  Here  is  the  order  of  Oapt.  Wiltse  under  which  the 
troops  were  lauded  from  the  Boston. 

"  U.  8.  S.  Boston,  Second  Bate, 
^^Honolulu^  Hawaiian  IslandSj  Januarj)  16y  1893m 

"Lieut.  Commander  W.  T.  Swinburne 

"  JJ.  8.  navy  J  Executive  Officer  U.  8.  8.  Boston:^ 

"  Sir  :  You  will  take  command  of  the  battalion,  and  land  in  Honolulu, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  lepition,  consulate,  and  the  lives  and 
property  of  American  citizens,  and  to  assist  in  preserving  public  order, 

"Great  prudence  must  be  exercised  by  both  officers  and  men,  and  no 
action  taken  that  is  not  fully  warranted  by  the  condition  of  affairs,  and 
by  the  conduct  of  those  who  may  be  inimical  to  the  treaty  rights  of 
American  citizens. 

^^  You  will  inform  me  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  of  any  change 
in  the  situation. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"G.  0.  WiLTSB, 

^^ Captain^  U.  8,  Navy^  commanding  U.  8.  8,  Boston.^ 

You  say  when  you  got  on  board  ship  that  Monday  afternoon^  that 
order  of  Capt.  Wiltse  had  been  drawn  upf 

Mr.  Stevens.  Had  been  drawn  ap,  a  rough  draft;  whether  Capt, 
Wiltse  changed  it  afterwards,  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  recollection  that  that  order  which  was 
drawn  up  before  you  arrived  on  the  ship  and  presented  to  you  after 
your  arrival,  was  identical  with  this  order  I  have  just  readf 

]VIr.  Stevens.  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  best  of  your  recollection — ^that  it  is 
identical  with  the  order  Capt.  Wiltse  read  to  you! 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  so  strikes  me. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Did  you  and  Capt.  Wiltse  have  any  discussion  on 
the  subject! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Only  on  this  one  point — the  preservation  of  publio 
order.  I  said  first,  that  is  not  in  my  request;  but  I  recalled  that  it 
was  in  Mr.  Bayard's,  and  Capt.  Wiltse  was  ready  to  strike  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  "my  order.^ 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  did  not  say  "my  order.^  The  order  that  I  referred 
to,  my  order,  was  a  mere  request. 

The  Chairman.  W^hat  do  you  mean  by  "my"  order;  the  request  you 
sent  to  Capt.  Wiltse? 

Mr.  Stevens.  My  request  that  I  meant  to  send  to  Capt.  Wfltse  for 
landing  the  troops. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  sent  that  request  before  you  went  aboard 
the  ship? 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  I  canned  it  in  person. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  any  way  of  communicating  with  Oapt^ 
Wiltse  before  you  went  on  board  the  ship? 

3Ir.  Stevens.  I  do  not  know  that  I  had  any.  But  I  had  conferred 
with  Capt.  W^iltse  at  different  times,  and  he  knew  what  would  be  the 
form. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  conferred  with  him  between  Saturday  and 
Monday  afternoon? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  recall.  He  may  have  called  at  the  legation  a 
half  dozen  times;  probably  he  did;  but  I  could  not  say. 
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The  Chaibman.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  hail  any  conference 
with  hiui  between  Saturday  and  Monday  afternoon  with  regard  to  the 
form  of  the  orders  that  he  would  give  to  his  troops,  or  the  form  of  the 
request  you  would  make  of  him? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Kot  the  slightest.  The  only  talk  about  form  was  on 
board  the  ship. 

The  Chaibman.  H  I  have  a  correct  view  of  your  testimony  it  is  that 
when  you  arrived  on  board  the  ship  you  found  that  Gapt.  Wiltse  had 
drawn  up  this  order,  which  I  have  just  read  to  you! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  it  is  identical. 

The  Chaibman.  He  had  drawn  up  this  order  and  had  it  ready  to 
deliver  to  his  subordinate  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  find  a  complete  state  of  military  prepara- 
tion for  landing  the  troops  when  you  got  on  board  the  shipY 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  far  as  I  could  judge;  I  saw  the  officers  in  the 
cabin  and  I  got  that  statement,  that  they  were  ready  to  land. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  on  what  request  or  demand  Capt. 
Wiltse  responded  when  he  prepared  this  order  for  the  landing  of  the 
troops  on  shore  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  On  my  request  as  the  American  minister. 

Senator  Fbye.  But  you  had  not  made  itf 

Mr.  Stevens.  When  I  got  on  board  of  the  ship 

Senator  Fbye.  Before  that.  The  chairman  asks  if  the  troops  were 
ready  when  you  got  on  board — whether  the  order  of  Gapt.  Wiltse 
was  in  writing  when  you  got  on  board. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbye.  But  had  not  been  delivered f 

Mr.  Stevens.  No. 

Senator  Fete.  At  whose  request  or  demand  had  Gapt.  Wiltse  made 
this  preparation  in  advance  Y 

Mr.  Stevens.  (Jndoubtedly  on  his  knowledge  of  the  situation.  He 
ma>y  have  come  to  the  legation,  and  the  consul  was  around  and  had 
written  to  the  captain  about  it.  He  had  gotten  ready  so  many  times, 
and  these  aU  knew  perfectly  well  that  mine  would  be  a  mere  form  of 
official  request. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  you,  as  United  States  minister  at  Honolulu, 
have  extended  to  Capt.  Wiltse  any  order  or  request  not  in  writing, 
which  you  would  have  expected  him  to  comply  with  or  obey  about  so 
grave  a  matter  as  the  landing  of  troops  Y 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  I  made  no  request  except  one  in  writing.  I  have 
no  remembrance  of  any  verbal  request,  but  he  called  at  the  legation 
frequently. 

The  Chaibman.  And  it  is  quite  likely  you  discussed  the  situation  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  we  had  discussed  it  running  up  to  Hilo  and  back. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  I  understand  you  to  testify  that  Capt.  Wiltse, 
commanding  that  ship,  did  not  have  from  you  any  written  request  or 
authority  to  put  his  troops  in  condition  for  landing  and  conducting 
military  operations  before  the  time  you  arrived,  at  4  o'clock  or  there- 
abouts, on  Monday,  and  that  you  then  took  the  request  in  writing  with 
youY 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  I  did.    That  is  my  memory. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  having  communicated 
with  him — made  any  written  request  whatever  before  thatY 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  sure  you  did  notY 
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!Mr.  Stevens.  I  tbiuk  I  did  not.  it  is  barely  possible  I  sent  him  a 
note  speaking  of  the  danger  on  shore;  but  I  think  not,  because  the 
naval  officers  were  as  well  aware  of  that  danger. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  send  him  any  request? 

Mr.  Stevens.  None  except  that  which  is  on  file. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  which  you  took  with  you! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  I  took  it  with  me;  I  have  no  recollection  of 
sending  it  by  any  person.    That  is  my  memory. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  paper  which  you  prepared  and  presented 
to  Capt.  Wiltse  and  upon  which  the  discussion  arose  as  to  a  more 
enlarged  scope  of  the  order  which  he  gave  to  Capt.  Swioburnet 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  all;  and  perhaps  it  was  not  more  than  two 
minutes'  talk.  After  I  carried  my  note,  we  compared  them  and  found 
out  the  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Your  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  Capt. 
Wiltse's  order 

Mr.  Stevens.  Went  further  than  mine. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  precedent  had  you  formulated  the 
order  which  you  took  with  you  on  board  the  shipY 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  had  been  in  a  revolutiouary  country  before  as  min- 
ister, and  I  had  gotten  used  to  the  formula,  and  the  request  that  lear- 
ned to  Capt.  Wiltse  was  the  formula  I  was  then  familiar  with.  The 
files  of  the  legation  show  that.  I  knew  that  Mr.  Bayard's  instructions 
went  further;  but  they  had  passed  out  of  my  recollection.  When  I 
saw  Capt.  Wiltstfs  order,  I  remembered  that  Mr.  Bayard's  went  fur- 
ther than  mine. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  a  minister  before! 

Mr.  Ste\t:ns.  In  1807, 1870, 1871,  and  1873  in  Paraguay  and  Urogoay. 
Uruguay  was  in  civil  war  nearly  ail  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  minister  there  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Had  charge  of  the  legation. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  stay  there t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Three  years.  Paraguay  had  just  gotten  through  that 
struggle  with  Brazil,  and  Uruguay  was  in  a  state  of  war  for  two  years 
and  a  half,  which  was  settled  during  my  residence  there. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  had  gotten  familiar  with  the  duties  of 
U.  S.  minister  under  the  circumstances  you  have  given  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  and  the  responsibilities  of  a  naval  commander, 
which  n)ade  me  exceedingly  careful  on  every  point. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  returned  on  shore  before  the  troops  left 
the  ship? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Before  the  troops  left  the  ship. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  got 

Mr.  Ste\'ENS.  To  the  legation. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  give  any  orders  or  advice  as  to  the  manner 
of  landing  the  trooi)s,  the  streets  through  which  the  troops  were  to 
l)ro(«^(Hl  or  march,  the  place  at  which  they  were  to  be  posted,  or  the 
j)lac*'  where  they  were  to  be  encamped! 

]\Ii.  hTEVf^ND.  At  first  we  arranged  that  a  portion  should  go  to  the 
I'nited  States  consulate. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Who  arranged! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Capt.  Wiltse  and  I. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  donet 

Mr.  Stevens.  On  board  tlie  ship.  And  as  many  at  the  legation  as 
we  could  take.  If  our  grounds  could  take  any  more,  we  would  ;  bnt 
we  I'ould  not  encamp  more  than  15  or  18.    I  assumed  that  the  mariaes 
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bad  their  camp  utensOs,  and  I  then  learned  that  they  needed  a  hall  for 
the  first  time 

The  Ghaibman.  Why  did  you  request  that  any  troops  be  sent  to  the 
legation! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Why  did  If 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  For  the  reason  that  the  state  of  anarchy  in  which  the 
city  was,  and  knowing  that  the  only  government  which  existed  there 
was  that  committee  of  safety  and  the  citizens  back  of  it,  and  the  mili- 
tary force  that  we  had — knowing  that  the  legation  is  the  one  of  all 
other  places  around  which  there  should  be  some  men,  and  that  was  a 
more  important  part  of  the  city  where  a  dozen  men  could  be  sent  this 
way  or  that  way  to  take  care  of  the  contingencies  of  fires.  By  stating 
a  little  more  in  this  connection  you  will  understand  it  better.  The  only 
two  things  that  were  new  to  me  on  the  part  of  the  request  of  the  naval 
officers  was  this :  So  soon  as  we  found  that  they  were  to  land  I  learned 
from  Ci»pt.  Wiltse  and  his  officers  that  they  must  have  a  hall  zo  stay 
in  and  maps  of  the  city  for  use  in  case  of  fires.  So  that  from  the  time 
I  struck  the  legation,  at  4  o'clock,  up  to  nearly  10  o'clock,  my  entire 
time  was  consumed  in  finding  maps  and  a  hall  for  the  officers  and  men 
for  the  night. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  out  in  townt 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  stayed  at  the  legation  and  sent  a  messenger. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  did  you  send! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Pringle. 

The  Chairman.  Your  aide-de-camp  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  Y^s. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you,  at  the  time  you  left  the  ship  and  made 
this  arrangement  with  Capt.  Wiltse,  have  any  apprehension  that 
there  was  any  danger  of  life  and  property  at  the  American  legation  Y 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  knew  this,  that  there  was  a  liability  of  a  crank — or 
irresponsible  persons — liable  to  come  there  and  alarm  my  family. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  expect  that  the  Queen's  government  or 
any  mob  ot  citizens  of  Hawaii  would  possibly  or  probably  attack  the 
American  legation  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  No.  What  we  alluded  to  were  irresponsible  parties 
in  the  night  setting  fire  to  property. 

The  Chairman.  You  apprehended  that  danger! 

Mr.  Stevens.  We  appiehended  that  danger. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  apprehend  that  danger! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  apprehended  it,  or  I  would  not  have  consented  to 
the  landing  of  the  troops. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  apprehend  it  as  an  attack  on  the  legation! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  did  not  apprehend  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Government  or  the  Queen  would  have  anything  to  do  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  agreed  that  Capt.  Wiltse  should  send  a 
detachment  to  the  consulate  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Had  Mr.  Severance  requested  the  presence  of  any 
ti-oops  there  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Prior  to  my  visit  on  board  ship,  without  my  knowl- 
edge, Mr.  Severance  had  communicated  his  fear  to  Capt.  Wiltse. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Capt.  Wiltse  so  tell  you  ! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Capt.  Wiltse  so  told  me.  And,  still  more,  Capt.  Wiltse 
had  the  note,  and  while  I  was  on  board  the  consul  telephoned  Capt. 
Wiltse  that  he  would  give  a  signal  in  case  there  was  an  outbreak* 
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The  Chairman.  Was  there  telephonic  communication  between  the 
ship  and  the  shore? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Between  the  ship  and  shore.  All  oar  naval  vessels, 
BO  soon  as  they  get  in  the  harbor,  make  telephonic  connection. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  Mr.  Severance  sent  a  note  to  Capt. 
Wiltsct 

Mr.  Stevens.  Sent  a  note. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  itf 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  in  itt 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  was  a  brief  note.  I  think  I  have  it.  MoreoyeTy  be 
telephoned  at  the  time  that  I  was  on  board. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Where  is  that  note! 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  it  [producing  paper]. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  tiie  original  note,  or  a  copy  of  itf 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  the  original. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  read  this.    It  is  headed  personal: 

*^  Honolulu,  January >  1693. 

<<  Mt  dear  Captain:  In  case  of  any  outbreak  or  collision  with  the 
committee  of  safety  at  the  mass  meeting  to-day  and  the  Government 
forces  with  a  view  of  suppressing  said  meeting,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  land  a  force  to  preserve  order  or  protect  our  property.  In  such 
case,  should  the  telephone  wires  be  cut,  I  can  send  you  a  signal  by 
lowering  my  flag  at  half  mast,  and  you  will,  of  course,  be  governed  by 
instructions  from  Minister  Stevens.  It  is  reported  this  a.  m.  that  the 
ma^a  meeting  of  the  citizens  will  be  interfered  with  or  broken  up  by 
the  Queen's  forces.  A  mass  meeting  is  reported  to  be  held  at  the 
same  hours. 

"  Very  truly, 

"H.  W.  Sever ANOB, 
"  Capt.  WiLTSB,  "  Consul' OeneraL 

"  Captain  of  the  United  States  Ship  Boston.^ 

Before  you  lefb  to  go  on  board  the  ship  did  you  have  any  oonftrence 
witli  Mr.  Severance  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  did  not  know  that  that  note  was  written  antQ  I  got 
on  board,  or  thought  that  a  note  was  written. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  by  virtue  of  that  note  that  you  and  Gaptt 
Wiltse  atp^eed  that  troops  should  be  left  there  at  the  consulatef 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  I  could  have  recommended,  even  if  the  con- 
sul's note  liad  not  been  sent,  because  that  is  the  usual  way  when  there 
is  trouble  in  a  country,  that  the  legislation  and  consulates  are  pro- 
vided for.    I  made  the  same  rule  there. 

The  Chairman.  When  these  troops  were  so  dis][K)8ed  as  to  place  a 
detacrliment  at  the  consulate  and  another  at  the  legatioui  was  it  the 
honest  and  bona  fide  intention  of  yourself,  and,  so  far  as  yon  know,  of 
Capt.  Wiltse,  to  give  protection  to  those  American  establishments,  or 
was  it  the  intention  and  purpose  to  make  a  display  of  the  American 
for  (res  at  these  respective  points  under  the  assurance  of  the  American 
fla^,  or  was  it  because  of  the  movement  of  a  popular  character  which 
you  knew  to  be  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Qneen  and 
the  establishment  of  a  new  government t 
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Mr.  Stevens.  It  had  sole  relation  to  the  protection  of  American 
life  and  property  and,  if  you  wish  to  cov#r  it  by  Mr.  Bayard's  order,  for 
the  preservation  of  public  order.  I  did  not  feel  like  going  so  far  as 
that. 

The  Chaibman.  At  the  time  you  made  this  request  upon  Gapt. 
Wiltse,  and  at  the  time  you  made  this  disposition  of  the  troops,  did 
you  know  of  the  existence  of  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Hawaii  to  organize  an  opposition  to  the  Queen's  Oovemment, 
with  a  view  to  overthrowing  or  subverting  it  in  any  respeett 

Mr.  Stevens.  All  day  Sunday  and  Monday  when  the  meeting  was 
held,  everything  was  open  and  public,  just  as  in  a  railroad  meeting  in 
any  city — everybody  knew  it;  reasons  to  believe  there  was  no  efiective 
opposition.  I  believed  the  movements  of  the  opx>onents  of  the  monarchy 
were  irresistible,  and  everybody  understood  what  was  going  on. 

The  Chaiiiman.  Did  you  know  of  the  actual  organi^uttion  on  Monday 
evening  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  did  not,  only  by  such  information  as  I  could  get.  I 
put  myself  in  contact  with  the  Queen's  representatives;  they  had 
access  to  the  legation,  and  I  would  inquire  very  cautiously  about  this 
>and  that  and  a  great  many  things.  Many  of  the  Mends  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  I  knew,  and  a  great  many  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  of  a  programme,  or  whatever  it  was, 
before  you  went  on  board  the  ship,  for  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Governmentt 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  could  not  help  but  know  it;  it  was  all  the  talk  Sun- 
day and  Monday.  I  knew  it  by  the  general  appearance  of  things  and 
the  talk;  the  leaders  did  not  communicate  their  plans  to  me. 

The  Chaibman.  As  I  understand,  the  public  meeting  had  not  been 
held  at  that  timef 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  had  been  arranged  for. 

The  Chaibman.  How  did  you  know  that! 

Mr.  Stevens.  By  constant  reports  to  the  legation,  both  from  royal- 
ists and  others. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  information  that  you  had? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  did  not  go  to  church  that  day;  I  think  I  remained 
home  all  day. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  derive  that  information,  before  you  went 
on  board  that  ship,  from  a  report  or  statement  made  to  you  by  any 
member  of  a  body  that  had  organized  or  had  agreed  they  would  organ- 
ize a  Provisional  Government! 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  I  think  the  representative  men  who  were  in  it 
refrained  from  communicating  their  details. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  they  communicate  it  to  yout 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  not 

Senator  Gbay.  Or  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  of  them  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  I  did  not.  I  may  have  asked  what  they  were 
doing,  and  they  may  have  said  they  would  have  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. I  should  say  that  is  probable.  I  could  not  learn  what  was 
going  on;  I  would  have  to  catechise  somebody,  and  they  would  answer 
me. 

The  Chaibman.  But  you  knew  at  the  time  you  went  on  board  the 
ship  that  the  state  of  public  feeling  there  would  culminate  in  an  effort 
to  overthrow  the  Queen's  Government  and  establish  a  government  in 
place  of  itt 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  understood  that  the  Queen's  government  was  at  an 
end*    The  Queen's  government  ended  on  Saturday  afternoon.    There 
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was  no  govertmoDt  of  the  Queen's  for  more  than  Ibrty-eiglit  lio«m| 
from  4  (^clock  Saturday  afternoon,  the  14th  of  Jannaiy,  the  Qneen'k 
government  Kas  absolutely  dead,  as  much  so  as  was  that  of  Louis 
Phillipe's  government  was  after  he  left  the  dty  of  Paris  in  1848. 

The  Ghaibman.  From  the  time  you  spoke  of  going  on  board  sh^ 
and  conferring  with  Gapt.  Wiltse  about  troops  going  on  shore,  was 
there  any  government  in  Honolulu  which  could  have  issued  any  aafhen- 
tic  order  which  the  people  would  have  respected  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  was  none.  As  I  stated  befbre,  the  only  govom- 
ment  was  the  thousand  white  citizens  who  were  acting  as  a  unit;  theiy 
were  absolutely  masters  of  the  situation,  and  their  unity  and  aelf-iKM- 
session  and  the  presence  of  the  Boston  kept  the  dty  as  it  was. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  period  of  time  from  Saturday  afternoon  to  Mon- 
day afternoon  you  regard  as  an  interregnum  f 

Mr.  SxEVENa  Absolutely  an  interregnum— theoretloally  and  prao- 
tically. 

The  Ghaibman.  During  that  time  did  you  receive  any  inftnnation 
to  the  effect  that  the  Queen's  forces  were  under  arms  and  under  oidera 
in  any  way  to  protect  the  public  order,  or  to  protect  lift  and  propertjyi 
or  were  engaged  in  any  mUitary  operation t 

Mr.  Stevens.  No  authentic  information* 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  receive  any  information  that  that  wm  tbm 
state  of  the  case  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Peterson  and  his  assodates 
called  on  me  Sunday  evening  and  made  certain  inquiries  aiboat  tbrn 
situation,  and  from  them  I  got  some  impression.  But  it  was  only  his 
story ;  I  got  no  reliable  information.  It  was  the  general  dtnatiim  that 
taught  me  my  duty. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  was  Mr.  Peterson's  story  about  the  ndlitaiy 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  Queep  to  protect  the  public  seenrttyf 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Peterson  was  then  between  the  opposing  ibroea} 
he  was  expecting  the  natives  and  white  citisens  would  snpport  hiflOL 
and  he  came  to  see  what  the  United  States  officialB  would  dbb  I  did 
not  promise  him  anything. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  was  his  story t 

Mr.  Stevens.  His  story  was  just  what  I  have  stated— 4hat  he  was 
expecting 

Senator  Fbye.  The  chairman  asked  you  if  you  had  any  inlbnna- 
tion  that  the  Queen's  troops  or  Queen's  forces  were  in  any  oondition  to 
make  any  attack  upon  the  Provisional  Government  or  to  preaerve 
order  and  life  or  property  f 

Mr.  Stetens.  None  at  all. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  see  any  array  of  the  Qneen^ii  troops  any- 
where  in  Honolulu  between  the  time  of  your  landing  fhim  thA  Bottm 
on  Saturday  and  your  going  back  on  tiie  Bo$ion  on  Monday! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  any. 

The  Ghaibman.  No  parade  through  the  streets! 

Mr.  Stevens.  No  parade  through  the  streets  that  I  saw. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  see  any  parade  through  the  sheatai  of  any 
organization,  or  any  police  force  in  charge  of  Mr.  Wilscmf 

Mr.  Stevens.  None  whatever. 

The  Ghaibman.  So  that,  as  a  part  of  the  intenegnnm  dvlng  Hmso 
days,  between  Saturday  noon  and  Monday  aftemooui  there  waa  no  dllk 
play  of  military  force  on  the  part  of  the  Queen's  govenuneiitt 

Mr.  Stevens,  l^bne  whatever  that  I  was  made  oogoiMttkaC 

The  Ghaibman.  Or  on  the  part  of  the  Queent 
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Mr.  Stevens.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Within  your  knowledge  or  information,  did  she  dur- 
ing that  time  exercise  any  governmental  act  except-the  promulgation  of 
the  proclamation  on  Monday  giving  up  the  enterprise  of  overthrowing 
the  constitution  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  was  all.  She  made  a  communication  to  me  on 
Sunday — ^it  may  have  come  from  the  Queen  or  ministers — ^that  I  should 
meet  at  the  Government  house  the  English  ministers  and  others.  On 
Sunday,  knowing  the  situation,  I  declined  to  go  to  the  meeting,  because, 
first,  I  did  not  want  to  leave  the  legation,  and  secondly,  when  this 
communication  came  I  could  not  make  a  tripartite  with  Mr.  Wodehouse 
and  the  Japanese  minister,  and  I  declined  to  go  to  this  meeting.  That 
meeting  was  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  apx>eal  for  our 
assistance  to  save  her. 

The  Chairman.  The  proclamation  was  the  only  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Queen  to  assert  her  government  from  the  time  you  got  off  from  the 
Boston  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  Monday  afternoon,  when  you  went 
back  on  the  Boston^ 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  all.  I  got  a  note  from  the  Queen  on  Tuesday. 
That  was  twenty-two  hours  after  the  troops  were  landed.  That  is  the 
only  one. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  come  to  that;  I  am  speaking  of  the 
period  you  are  pleased  to  call  the  interregnum. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  During  that  interregnum  what  military  array,  if 
any,  was  there  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  Hawaii  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  mean  the  citizens  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  My  information  was— of  course  I  had  to  obtain  from 
A,  B,  and  C 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  military  array  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  information  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  My  information  was  that  the  citizens  were  preparing 
for  a  public  meeting,  and  they  were  going  to  be  governed  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  All  the  information  that  I  could  get  was  that 
they  were  notifying  all  parts  of  the  city  and  island  to  be  at  the  mass- 
meeting  and  have  their  arms  at  the  right  time.  I  could  not  get  reliable 
information  of  that;  but  it  was  such  that  I  had  no  doubt  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  military  organization  or  assemblage 
of  the  citizens  during  this  period  of  interregnum,  or  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  only  at  this  meeting  at  the  armory  it  came  to  me, 
not  officially,  but  I  learned  it  from  others. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  armory! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  meeting  occur  before  you  went  on  board 
the  shipY 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  knew  of  itt 

Mr.  Stevens.  Knew  of  the  results  of  it.  I  think  they  had  not 
gotten  entirely  through  when  I  went  on  board  the  ship.  I  could  not 
swear  to  that;  I  did  not  go  to  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  meeting  of  the  retainers  oi  8Ui>- 
porters  of  the  Queen  at  the  same  time  or  about  the  same  Umet 
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Mr.  Stetens.  I  think  fhey  Iiad  one  on  the  palace  gronndB  tlia  Muiia 
afternoon. 

The  Ghaibman/   You  do  not  knowt 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  so;  I  cannot  swear  to  it.  I  know  ihey  had 
one  there  the  same  afternoon,  or  preceding  afternoon,  and  my  imprea- 
sion  is,  the  same  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Did  yon  know  that  befbre  yon  went  on  boaEd  the 
shipY 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  so,  because  there  were  handbills  posted  in  the 
street,  handbills  on  both  sides  nearly  all  through  the  dty,  as  well  as  I 
remember. 

Senator  Fete.  Mr  Ohaurman,  if  yon  can  hold  in  yoor  mind  Just 
where  you  want  to  start,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  qnestionB  at  this 
point. 

The  Ghaieman.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbye.  Mr.  Stevens  stated  that  he  requested  oertain  of  the 
troops  to  be  sent  to  the  consulate,  and  certain  of  them  to  be  sent  to 
the  legation ;  but  he  did  not  give  any  account  of  the  dispositloiL  of  the 
balance  of  the  troops.  Now,  Mr.  Stevens,  answer  my  queBttona,  and 
answer  them  only.  Yon  say  you  thought  when  the  troopa  came  aahore 
they  would  bring  their  tents  with  themf 

Mr.  Stevens.  When  I  made  my  requestf 

Senator  Fete.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  stated  that. 

Senator  Fete.  When  the  troops  came  to  the  shore,  yoa  ftnuid  thej 
had  no  tents  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  they  had  to  have  a  halL 

Senator  Fbye.  Up  to  that  time  did  you  ever  know  that  there  was 
such  a  hall  in  Honolulu  as  Arion  Hallt 

Mr.  Stevens.  Never,  until  the  time  the  Opera  House  was  reftiBed. 

Senator  Fete.  Did  you  call  upon  them  for  a  plaee  to  have  ttt  troopa  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  ofl^cers  said  they  would  have  to  have  m  plaoe  to 
stay  during  the  night. 

Senator  Fbye.  Did  you  send  a  man  fbr  a  placet 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbye.  What  did  you  send  him  after  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  Opera  House. 

Senator  Fbye.  Is  the  Opera  House  a  place  that  was  belfare  oecnpfad 
by  United  States  troops  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Senator  Fbye.  Do  you  know  it  by  reportt 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  it  had  been  occupied  befbre  I7  a  ndlitnyflMM^ 

Senator  Fbye.  Why  did  you  send  for  the  Opera  House. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Because  I  knew  of  that  hall,  and  I  knew  of  its 
capacity. 

Senator  Fbye.  And  the  only  one  that  yon  knew  of  in  the  oH^  as 
suitable  for  the  purpose  you  wished  to  use  it  fbrt 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbye.  Your  man  returned  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  He  had  to  go  3  miles  to  And  the  man  tn  diarge^  and 
returned  with  a  negative — ^that  the  owner  of  the  hall  was  not  on  the 
island  and  he  would  not  like  to  have  the  hall  used  ftr  fltasfe 
I  found  out  that  he  was  an  Englishman  and  against  the 

Senator  Fbye.  Then  yon  heard  of  Arion  Hallt 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  sent  the  same  messenger,  the 

Senator  Fbyb.  How  fiur  did  you  send  himf 
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Mr.  Stevens.  Abont  a  male,  to  a  man  known  to  be  a  royalist — Kalaka- 
ua's  minister.  Mr.  Walker  bad  been  a  minister,  and  bad  been  all  tbrougb 
tbese  troubles.  He  said  he  would  be  very  glad  to  let  us  have  the  balL 
He  gave  me  the  name  of  the  manager.  1  sent  a  third  man  to  the  one 
who  had  the  management  of  the  hall,  and  he  granted  the  right  to  use 
it.  It  was  then  well  on  to  10  o'clock.  Consequently  the  men  had  to 
stay  in  the  street  tiiat  night  to  that  hour. 

Senator  Frye.  At  Mr.  Atherton's  house t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  he  had  extensive  grounds 

Senator  Fbte.  In  selecting  Arion  Hall  for  the  use  of  tliose  troops, 
did  you  have  any  reference  whatever  to  their  location  as  regards  the 
Provisional  Government  or  the  Queen's  Government  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Kot  the  slightest;  it  never  entered  into  my  head. 

Senator  Fbye.  Had  anyone  made  any  suggestion  to  you  on  behalf 
of  the  Queen  or  the  Provisional  Government  t£at  Arion  Hall  should  be 
selected  on  ticcount  of  its  location  near  the  Government  building  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Never. 

Senator  Fbte.  When  you  selected  Arion  Hall  for  the  troops  did  you 
have  any  reference  whatever  to  its  being  near  the  palace  and  the  Gov- 
ernment building  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Kot  the  slightest. 

Senator  Fbye.  Did  you  have  any  reference  whatever  in  your  selec- 
tion to  the  location  of  the  troops  being  effective  to  prevent  the  Queen's 
troops  attacking  the  Provisional  Gk)vernment^s  troops t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  the  slightest. 

Senator  Fbye.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  Arion  Hall,  so  far  as  American 
prox)erty  is  concerned — and  I  mean  by  that,  of  course,  residences  as 
well  as  anything  else — a  reasonably  central  location t 

Mr.  Stevens.  A  reasonably  central  location. 

Senator  Fbye.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  large  enoagh,  other  than 
that,  for  quartering  those  troops  in  the  city  of  Honolulu  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  obtainable.  I  had  thought  of  another  on  my  own 
street.  If  Arion  Hall  had  not  been  gotten  we  would  have  tried  another 
hall,  which  was  nearer  me,  but  the  owner  was  not  there. 

Senator  Fbye.  The  only  purpose  you  had  was  to  place  the  troops 
where  they  could  be  protected  during  the  night  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  and  where  they  would  be  usefiil  in  case  of  Are. 

Senator  Gbay.  You  said  that  this  was  arranged  on  the  Boston  in  a 
conference  with  Captain  Wiltse.  What  was  to  be  the  route  the  troops 
were  to  taket 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  I  do  not  remember  any  arrangement  as  to  the 
route;  the  arrangement  was  as  to  where  they  were  to  land. 

Senator  Gbay.  And  where  they  were  to  got 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  we  had  not  found  this  hall. 

Senator  Gbay.  How  was  it  they  came  to  go  to  Mr.  Atherton'st 

M.  Stevens.  Simply  because  he  had  extensive  grounds,  and  he 
was  an  American. 

Senator  Gbay.  That  was  a  matter  of  arrangement  before  you  left 
the  ship  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  conld  not  say  that;  I  presume  so.  It  was  arranged 
where  they  would  land,  because  they  were  going  up  the  principal 
streete. 

Senator  Gbay.  You  knew  they  were  going  to  Mr.  Atherton'st 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  can  not  say  positively. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  know  that  before  you  left  the  shipt 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  can  not  say  positively^  for  I  do  not  remember  IL 
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The  Ohaibman.  Proceeding  fix)m  this  period  when  yoa  8^  fheie  w«8 
an  interregnnm  to  the  time  when  yon  ordered  the  American  flag  to  be 
hoisted  in  Hawaii,  I  will  ask  you  what  was  the  condition  of  the  peorple 
as  to  order  and  qnietnde  and  the  condnot  of  their  ordinary  yodrfionst 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yon  mean  between  the  time  of  the  reoog^iitiaoi  of  the 
Provisional  Government  and  the  raising  of  the  flag! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  will  say  that  the  people  were  generally  at  fbelr  avo- 
cations, except  that  the  citizens  had  constitated  themselves  soldien— 
the  men  from  stores,  the  banks,  and  the  workshopSi  respcHudUe  meoH- 
were  constituted  the  military  fbrce  fbr  the  time  being. 

The  Ghaibman.  To  what  extent  had  this  vdonteer  mlUtaiy  organi- 
zation increased  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yolonteer  and  otherwise  I  eonld  not  tdl  predsdy; 
but  I  should  say  all  the  way  firom  400  to  600  men. 

The  Ghaibman.  Armed  menf 

Mr.  Stevens.  Men  they  could  place  arms  with.  Thqr  were  wbite 
men  accustomed  to  the  use  of  muskets.  But  the  men  aotaally  on  ndl« 
itary  duty  probably  would  not  be  half  that  number. 

The  Ghaibman.  Were  the  men  organized  for  the  pnipose  of  tepm^ 
sing  mobs  and  incendiarism,  or  organized  and  armed  flxr  the  purpoaeof 
supporting  the  Provisional  Qovemmentf 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  public  order. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  want  to  ask  you  wheflier  they  were  otganiaed  Hoot 
the  purpose  of  preserving  public  order,  or  fivr  the  pnzpoae  of  aniipurtlng 
the  Provisional  Oovemmentf 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  regarded  the  Provisional  Govemmflnt  M  tba 
instrument  through  which  they  would  preserve  order. 

The  Ghaibman.  They  were  considered  troops  of  the  PMvisknial  Got- 
emmentt 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  were  supporters  of  the  Provisional  Qannaa/mL 

The  Ghaibman.  Were  they  under  the  control  of  the  Ftoviikmal  GkiT- 
emmentt 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes.  Those  volunteers  would  never  be  osDed  mm 
except  in  an  emergency.  They  had  a  military  finroe  which  was  dUaei- 
plined,  and  they  had  this  force  firom  the  workshops. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  was  the  number  of  the  discipUned  flrawf 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  could  not  speak  with  accnraoy  at  uda  wjomanti 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  your  opinion  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  should  say  160  men— possibly  200. 

The  Ghaibman.  Were  they  organized  in  mflitary  oompaidetf 

Mr.  Stevens.  Military  companies. 

The  Ghaibman.  Under  the  command  of  OoL  Boperf 

Mr.  Stevens.  Under  Ool.  Soper,  I  think. 

The  Ghaibman.  Were  there  captains  of  companiesf 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  know  Gapt  Ziegler;  but  I  think  he  was  fha 
captain  of  the  German  company  at  the  Government  luHue* 

The  Ghaibman.  Were  there  other  captains  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes.    I  think  there  was  another  captain,  FUhar.  Ihim 
one  of  the  banks,  who  was  the  captain  at  the  baxnGn;  Ilia  tbM 
pany,  Gapt.  Gk)ud. 

The  Ghaibman.  In  that  period  which  yon  call  the  intanpegmnii 
there  any  outbreak! 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  was  no  outbreak;  they  fbared  an  onltoeak 

The  Ghaibman.  Was  there  any  demonstrraon  to  diQW  ifeMb A„ 
break  was  oontemplatedt  i<r  .iJ.; 
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Mr.  Stetbns.  I  think  their  fears  came  from  private  information.  I 
think  there  was  no  external  signs  of  it.  Of  course  the  authorities  pat 
themseives  as  much  in  touch  with  the  facts  as  they  possibly  could,  and 
they  sometimes  may  have  been  alarmed  unduly,  as  men  would  be  in 
such  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  believe  that  there  was  a  general  public 
apprehension  in  that  time,  covering  the  period  that  I  have  just  referred 
to,  of  any  armed  demonstration  against  the  Provisional  Oovemment| 
or  any  incendiarism,  or  any  mob  violence  t 

Mr.  Stbvens.  Yes;  very  strong;  sostrongthey  got  information  that 
they  barricaded  the  Government  building  and  got  ready  for  anything. 
It  is  very  likely  half  the  time  that  the  alarms  were  bogus  t 

The  Chairman.  During  this  period  of  time  where  was  the  Queen  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  Queen  was  in  her  Washington  house.  That  was 
the  house  left  to  her  by  her  husband,  and  by  the  husband's  mother  left 
to  him.  It  is  the  Washington  house;  well-known  place,  dose  to  the 
tpalace. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Queen  have  any  guards  about  herf 

Mr.  Stevens.  As  nearly  as  I  remember  tiie  Provisional  Gk)vemment 
allowed  her  a  guard. 

The  Chairman.  Of  how  many  f  What  was  your  information  on  that 
subjectt 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  12. 

The  Chairman.  Armed  menf 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  presume  so;  I  never  went  to  see. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  troops  taken  from  the  organizatioin  under 
the  authority  of  the  Provisional  Governmentt 

Mr.  Stevens.  As  nearly  as  I  remember  at  first  they  allowed  her  12 
of  her  own  guards.  But,  of  course,  the  Government  kept  an  eye  on 
them,  and  subsequently  they  were  changed  to  men  of  the  Provisional 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  changed  at  the  Queen's  request  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  I  could  not  say.  I  probably  knew  at  the  time: 
but  I  would  not  be  sure.  I  think  they  were  changed.  They  regarded 
her  native  guard  as  of  no  consequence  whatever.  The  reason  I  had 
for  raising  the  flag,  I  will  give  you  in  as  condensed  form  as  I  have  it, 
when  you  reach  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  reached  that.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  situation  was  at  the  time.  Was  there  any  interruption  of  the 
relations  between  the  Provisional  Government  and  the  American  Gov- 
ernment or  between  the  Provisional  Government  and  any  foreign  govern- 
ment during  this  period  of  time  after  the  proclamation  of  t£e  Provis- 
ional Government  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  raising  the  flagt 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  should  say  no  interruptions;  but  I  would  have  to 
give  the  facts,  that  you  might  understand  my  answer  fuUy.  That  will 
enter  right  into  the  reasons  for  raising  the  flag.  I  will  give  those 
reasons  very  specifically. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  no  interruptions  of  the  relations  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  mean  the  diplomatic  relations  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  Governments  had  recognized  the  Provisional 
Government  before  the  time  of  the  raising  of  this  flagt 

Mr.  Stevens.  Every  one  represented  there. 

The  Chairman.  Which  were — 

Mr.  Stevbns.  The  English  Government,  the  German  Govean^s^sso^^ 
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the  Aastro-Uangary  the  Portugaese,  the  Japanese.  The  Chinese  are 
only  represented  by  a  commercial  agent.  I  think  he  recognised  the 
Provisional  Government  in  some  form. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  do  not  knowt 

Mr.  Steven^.  I  think  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  yon  have  any  oflScial  information  as  minister 
of  the  United  States  from  these  respective  Governments  that  their  rep- 
resentatives there  had  recognized  this  ]inrovi8ional  Govermnentf 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  was  published  in  the  papers  the  nexA  mondng.  I 
heard  of  it  the  night  before. 

The  Chaibman.  1  am  not  speaking  of  that;  I  am  addbDgirlie(2ieryoa 
had  any  o&cial  information  firom  the  officers  of  these  respective  Gov* 
ernmentsf 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  did  not  call  upon  me  to  noti^  me;  bat  tiheiy 
authorized  the  publication  of  their  recognition  in  the  p^per  of  the  next 
morning. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  an  official  paper  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  is  a  paper  the  royal  Government  had  used,  ^The 
Bulletin,"  which  is  the  English  organ,  and  the  Provisional  Goveniment 
used  <^The  Daily  Advertiser,"  and  they  published  that  in  tlie  Adver* 
tiser.    And  I  think  the  Bulletin  got  it  too. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  understood  by  you  that  tbe  pabUottUonB  In 
this  gazette  were  official  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  understood  that  they  were  duly  signed  1^  tbe 
officials,  and  I  learned  that  evening  the;^  were  reoognirod  by  all  in 
thirty  minutes  except  by  the  English  minister;  he  did  not  dolt  nntfl 
the  next  morning.  But  he  got  ahead  of  me  in  calling  cm  tbe  Provis- 
ional Qovemment.  I  was  too  ill,  and  did  not  call  fivr  several  days;  and 
he  called  within  forty  minutes  after  they  were  constttnted. 

The  Chairman.  Did  these  foreign  governments  officially  eommnni" 
cate  their  recognition  to  the  Provisional  Govemmentt 

Mr.  Stevens.  Tes;  and  it  was  published  in  the  papers  the  next 
morning.    That  was  the  way  I  got  at  it. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  that  the  Bnglish  minister^^— 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Wodehouse. 

Tbe  Chaibman.  Was  he  the  ministert 

Mr.  Stevens.  Tes. 

The  Chaibman.  Ton  say  he  withheld  his  written  recognition  nntfl 
the  next  morningt 

Mr.  Stevens.  Until  the  Olaudine  sailed  fbr  Washington. 

The  Chaibman.  What  time  did  you  make  official  reoognitfam  of  CUs 
Government. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  could  not  say  positively,  because  the  legation  was 
thronged  all  the  afternoon,  and  I  was  sick  on  the  oonoh}  bat  prabaUy 
not  far  from  5  o'clock.    My  wife  and  daughter  think  it  was  a  Uftle  lata; 

The  Chaibman.  What  day! 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  day  they  were  constituted— perhns  thxee  kous 
after  they  were  sworn  in  and  took  possession  of  the  boildlnga  and  wen 
conducting  the  Government. 

The  Chaibman.  You  were  at  the  legation! 

Mr.  Stevens.  At  the  legation. 

The  Chaibman.  And  lying  sick  on  a  couchf 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  How  did  you  get  information  fliat  tUs  FrafUsBsl 
Government  had  been  established  t 

Mr.  SZBTSNB.  There  were  messengers  coming  ftom  both 
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The  Ghaibman.  I  am  sx)eakiug  of  official  information  from  the  Pro- 
visional  Grovemment. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  can  not  say  now,  because  I  received  it  in  so  many 
ways.  I  can  say  that  the  ministers  of  the  Qneen  had  access  to  me  all 
that  afternoon,  and  others,  and  it  was  borne  to  me  in  various  ways. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  did  you  regard  as  the  official  inibrmation  of 
the  Government  on  which  you,  as  the  American  minister,  were  author- 
ized to  act  in  recognition  of  that  Pravisional  Govemmentt 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  could  not  say;  but  there  is  probably  a  note  on  file 
in  the  legation  in  Honolulu;  I  presume  there  is — stating  that  they  were 
constituted.  But  I  learned  it  in  very  many  ways  outside  of  that. 
There  was  a  complete  want  of  government,  an  interregnum,  from  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  my  purpose  was  to  recognize  the  first  real  gov- 
ernment that  was  constituted ;  and  if  Mr.  Wilson  had  gone  forward  and 
sho^  any  force  and  organized  a  government  I  should  have  recognized 
that. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  received  a  note  informing  you  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Provisional  Government t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Probably  I  did;  I  can  not  swear  to  that. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  wrote  a  notet 

Mr.  Stevens.  Oh,  yes;  I  wrore  a  note. 

The  Ghaibman.  when  did  you  write  that  notef 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  the  afternoon. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  time  in  the  afternoon  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  could  not  say.    I  got  up  off  the  couch— 

The  Ghaibman.  About  what  timet 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  could  not  swear  to  that.  I  prepared  a  note  before: 
had  it  in  readiness,  because  it  was  open  as  any  railroad  meeting  would 
be  in  your  city  or  mine;  and  I  probably  got  the  note  ready  without 
signature  beforehand. 

Senator  Gbay.  A  note  to  whomt 

The  Ghaibman.  To  the  Provisional  Government. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  looked  up  the  matter  of  form  in  the  legation,  and  got 
it  ready. 

The  Ghaibman.  To  whom  did  you  send  that  notet 

Mr.  Stevens.  My  impression  is  I  sent  it  by  Mr.  Pringle.  I  might 
have  sent  it  by  Mr.  Garter.  I  had  not  been  asleep  for  four  nights;  I 
could  not  sleep  on  the  Boston,  aU  this  excitement  going  on,  and  about 
1  o'clock  I  was  violently  attacked.  I  took  my  couch.  A  medical  man 
would  have  said,  ^^  Don't  speak  to  a  man  this  afternoon;"  but  under 
the  excitement  they  keep  coming:  I  had  no  clerk,  and  my  daughter — 
consequently,  in  this  state  of  my  health  I  could  not  stop  to  look  at  the 
clock  when  every  man  who  came — the  Queen's  messenger  this  minute 
and  another  messenger  another  minute.  I  went  over  it,  and  I  think« 
as  I  recall  the  incident,  it  was  about  5  o'clock.  Mrs.  Stevens  and  my 
daughter  afterward  said  they  thought  it  was  half  past  5,  because  they 
knew  when  the  messenger  went. 

The  Ghaibman.  During  that  afternoon,  while  you  were  still  on  the 
couch  sick,  as  you  say,  some  members  of  the  recent  cabinet  of  Liliuo- 
kalani  came  in  to  see  yout 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  wish  to  know  who  they  weret 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  were  Mr.  Peterson,  Mr.  Parker — the  whole  four. 
But  I  was  too  illy  so  that  I  received  them  one  at  a  time,  and  only  two 
atalL 
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The  Chattimati.  Yoa  receiyed  only  one  at  a  timef 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  received  two— Mr.  Parker  first.  Mr.  Parkar  iraa 
more  of  a  gentleman,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  Mir,  PeterBon  ooold 
come  in.    Mr.  Peterson  was  the  leader. 

The  Ghaibhan.  During  your  interviews  with  these  twoes-ndniaten 
of  Liliuokalani  did  they  give  yon  any  intimation  as  to  the  procUBnifeiiin 
of  the  Provisional  Gk>vemmentf 

Mr.  Stevens.  Their  only  errand  was  this 

The  Ghaibman.  What  did  th^  say  to  yont  Did  they  give  yoa  any 
intimation  that  the  Provisional  Government  had  been  prodaimedf 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  so  fiu*  as  I  remember. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  did  they  communicate  to  yont 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  will  make  that  dear.  Before  I  had  this  violent 
attack,  say  about  1  o'clock,  I  received  this  note  from  the  Queen  asking 
me  to  come  to  the  palace,  and  I  received  it  about  fifteen  mtanteK^eftue 
the  time  appointed.  There  were  two  reasons  for  not  responding.  I  da- 
clinedthe  Sunday  before  to  go  into  a  tripartite,  especially  withMr.  Wbde- 
house.  After  I  received  that  note,  probably  fiorty-flve  mfnntea  or  na 
hour,  these  ministers  arrived^  and  their  message  was  this:  whathor  I 
could  not  properly  ask  the  aid  of  Gapt.  Wiltse^s  fbroes  to  nurtain  flie 
Queen.  Mr.  Peterson  went  into  a  legal  argument^  while  his  aiiaoeial?e, 
Mr.  Parker,  was  silent.  Mr.  Parker  said  to  Peterson:  <^  Yon  nmst  make 
this  very  brief; "  and  the  only  answer  I  made  was:  ^^Gentlameni  ilieoa 
men  were  landed  for  one  purpose  only,  a  i>aciflo  purpose;  I  otn  nofe  nae 
this  force  for  sustaining  tiie  Queen."  Now,  they  say  that  they  pot  flie 
other  alternative — ^^  assist  the  Provisional  uovemmenti*  There  was  no 
alternative  spoken  of  or  hinted.  I  said:  ^< These  men  were  landed  tea 
pacific  purpose,  and  I  can  not  use  them  to  sustain  the  Qoeen.* 

The  Ghaibman.  A  pacific  purpose  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  what  I  have  just  stated  is  thetDbatanoeof  lAat 
occurred. 

The  Ghaibman.  Was  that  the  substance  of  what  oooonedf 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes.  And  that  was  argued  by  Mr.  Petenon  on  a 
legal  point.  I  ought  to  state  the  reason  fbr  that.  In  1874  KalakaiBS  was 
elected,  and  the  natives  were  opposed  to  it,  as  histoiy  will  show.  Tho 
American  forces  from  the  ship  were  landed  to  suiipress  the  mob.  and 
the  suppression  of  that  mob  was  practically  the  patting  of  iCaiAMia. 
on  the  throne.  But  that  was  not  the  specific  intention;  Dat|  inaamnch 
as  he  had  been  elected  and  his  opponents  had  control  of  fne  tUj  and 
had  driven  the  Legislature  out,  it  resulted  that  way. 

INow,  in  putting  down  the  riot  in  1874,  which  put  Kalakana  on  fha 
throne,  from  that  time  on  the  Kalakana  fanuly  got  the  idea  that  tke 
Unitea  States  would  do  the  same;  that  the  mimster  waa  obUgod  to  do 
it.  I  received  formerly  several  times  messengers  ftom  tha  QaMn; 
whenever  they  called  I  would,  as  a  matter  of  dutiy,  oaa  that  flnroa  to 
sustain  them,  and  in  this  belief  Mr.  Peterson  made  the  acgimMnt  that 
they  were  the  legally  constituted  Government,  and  tliat  I  oooUL  pnp- 
erly  do  as  he  suggested— he  knew  that  I  did  not  daim  to  be  a  lafiiye^ 
and  he  thought  he  knew  more  about  law  than  I  did^^flhat  I  omld 
properly  use  the  force.  I  made  as  brief  an  answer  as  posatbie  ^thafc 
these  men  were  on  shore  for  a  pacific  purpose,  and  we  oan  nofe  toka  any 
part  in  any  contest;  can  not  use  the  force  to  sustain  the  Qnen  fg  any- 
body else.'' 

The  Ghaibman.  Now,  at  that  that  time  it  seems,  fica 
and  the  argument  that  was  addressed  to  you  l^  these 
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the  qne»tioii  arose  as  between  the  Provisional  Oovemment  and  the 
Queen's  Government t 

Mr.  Stevens.  His  whole  argument  was  on  the  point  whether  I  could 
properly  use  thcf  force.  At  the  suggf^stion  of  Mr.  Parker,  because  of 
my  condition  of  health,  he  made  it  brief. 

The  Ghaiuman.  But  you  were  simply  contemplating  the  question  at 
that  time  whether  you  could  sustain  the  Queen's  Government  or  the 
Provisional  Government! 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  the  other  alternative  was  not  put  by  him  at  all. 

The  Ghairman.  At  the  time  that  conversation  occurred  were  you 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Provisional  Government  had  been  proclaimed  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Probably  I  was.  That  was  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  hours  recognized.  I  can  not  recognize  the  precise  hour  at  which 
they  took  possession  of  the  Government  building  and  issued  their  proc- 
lamation. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  at  that  time  know  that  it  related  to  a  con- 
troversy between  the  Queen's  Government  and  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  knew  from  the  conversation  that  they  called  upon 
me  from  the  Queen — ^to  save  her. 

The  Ghaibman.  To  save  her  against  dethronement  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Against  anybody— that  their  only  hope  for  possession 
of  that  Government  by  the  Queen  was  by  my  assistance. 

The  Ghaibman.  Was  there  any  suggestion  made  by  these  ministers 
when  they  came  to  the  legation  that  the  Queen's  person  or  the  person 
of  any  member  of  her  cabinet  was  in  any  danger  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  the  slightest. 

The  Ghaibman.  So  that,  what  you  had  to  say  in  regard  to  it  had  no 
reference  to  the  preservation  of  the  life  or  security  of  the  Queen  or  her 
ministers! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Nothing  whatever. 

The  Ghaibman.  But  it  had  reference  to  whether  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  would  recognize 

Mr.  Stevens.  Put  her  in  possession  of  the  Government  which  she 
had  lost. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  long  was  it  after  that  interview  with  the 
Queen's  ministers  before  you  sent  this  note  of  recognition  by  Mr.  Prin- 
gle  to  the  Provisional  Government! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  could  not  tell. 

The  Ghaibman.  About  how  long! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  would  suppose  it  might  have  been  two  hours ;  might 
have  been  three. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  your  recollection — ^two  or  three  hours! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  two  or  three  hours.  Probably  it  might  have 
been — most  likely  was,  two  hours  and  a  half;  but  that  I  would  not 
swear  to — whether  it  was  two,  two  forty-five  or  three,  because  I  had 
no  record  or  watch  at  the  time. 

The  Ghaibman.  Gn  that  day,  which  was  Tuesday,  had  you  visited 
the  Government  building! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  did  not  leave  the  legation  from  Monday  evening 
until  several  days  after — remained  conste^ntly  in  the  legation. 

The  Ghaibman.  Had  you  any  conferences  with  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government  during  that  interval  and  while  you  remained 
at  the  legation! 

Mr.  Stevens.  No. 

The  Ghaibman.  Had  no  conferences  with  any  of  themf 
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Mr.  Stetens.  No.  As  an  individaal,  some  memberof  fheProvisioiial 
Government  may  have  called.  But  the  Provisional  Qovenunentleaden 
^ere  intelligent,  and  they  would  not  embarrass  me  with  qnesttoms  I 
could  not  answer — ^they  were  better  posted  men  than  their  opponentB. 
They  kept  their  plans  from  me  for  reasons  of  their  own. 

The  Chairman.  I  snppose  yon  are  not  speakingof  the  offldal  oom- 
munications  between  you  and  the  members  of  the  novisional  GoYem- 
ment — that  they  did  not  make  any  official  communication  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  presume  they  sent  a  communication  askiiig  reoagiii- 
tion,  and  1  presume  that  note  is  at  the  legation  in  Honolulo. 

The  Chairman.  Beside  thatt 

Mr.  Stevens.  Beside  that  I  did  not  see  one  of  them— they  did  not 
call:  they  probably  sent  their  messenger,  because  they  kept  coming  to 
the  legation,  representative  men  on  both  sides,  constantly,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  a  record  of  every  one.  The  wnole  town  had 
been  in  excitement  for  days. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  your  purpose  in  anything  yon  did,  ttom  fhe 
time  you  left  the  Boston  on  Saturday  up  to  the  time  of  your  making  an 
official  recognition  in  writing,  to  use  the  forces  or  the  flag  or  the  aaflualty 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  purpose  ox  detlizoning  fhe 
Queen  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  the  slightest— absolute  noninteEfeienoe  was  my 
purpose. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  it  your  policy  in  any  of  these  things  that  yon 
had  done  to  aid  any  plan  or  purpose  of  the  annexation  of  the  Hawadaai 
Islands  to  the  United  States f 

Mr.  Stevens.  Kot  at  all.    That  was  not  the  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Since  your  residence  in  Hawaii  aa  a  miniator  hare 
you  personally — I  do  not  speak  of  your  ministerial  character^-lliTored 
the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  f  Ebve  yon  been  in 
favor  of  that  movement t 

Mr.  Stevens.  After  1  had  been  in  Honolulu  one  year  I  eame  to  fhe 
conclusion  that  the  annexation  of  tliose  islands  was  inevitable^  or 
something  else;  that  the  then  condition  of  things  ooold  not  last  Yory 
long,  and  therefore  my  official  communications  to  our  Qoyemment  dis- 
close just  what  my  views  were.  But  in  my  calculations  fhr  annexation 
I  never  supposed,  nor  was  it  expected  by  the  Mends  of  annexation^ 
that  it  would  be  by  revolution,  but  through  negotiation^  legislative 
action,  and  the  assent  of  the  Queen  on  the  lines  of  flie  treaty  ot  VAi 
That  was  the  only  plan  thought  ot 

In  that  time  I  kept  my  own  counsel,  and  nobody  except  the  United 
States  Government  knew  what  my  real  view  was.  In  that  time  I  inaif 
have  chatted  with  individuals  and  given  an  opinion  when  ttf^pg  of 
the  situation  of  the  islands — ^with  Judge  Hartwell  or  BeF.  Dr»  Hyde^ 
and  I  may  have  agreed  with  tiiem  that  that  would  be  the  inevitaldei 
sooner  or  later,  b^use  that  had  been  the  form  of  expeMdmiy  as  fhe 
records  will  show,  for  forty  years.  But  that  was  mraely  an  •^^■Hjfw^ 
opinion  privately  expressed. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  people  of  Hawaii,  and 
also  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  OoTemment  of  41ie  United 
States,  were  your  personal  wishes  or  inclinations  in  &TOr  of  or  agaiufc 
annexation  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  the  flrst  twelve  months  I  supposed  aomeffaing  Bke 
a  protectorate  would  be  preferable. 

The  Chairman.  After  that  whatt 

Mr  Stevens.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  whUe  a 
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wonld  be  possible,  annexation  was  the  only  logical  and  practical  solu- 
tion. 

The  Chaieman.  Did  you  favor  itt 

Mr.  Stevens.  Only  a9  I  reported  to  the  Department. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  whether  you  advocated  it,  but 
whether,  in  your  own  mind,  you  favored  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  my  own  mind  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  annex- 
ation was  better  than  protectorate,  or  something  like  what  they  have 
in  Sweden  and  Norway.  I  know  that  there  were  some  men  when  I 
first  went  there  who  have  had  the  idea  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
the,  foreign  relations  managed  at  Washington  and  have  an  independent 
kingdom  like  Norway. 

The  Ghaibman.  During  this  period  of  time  in  Hawaii,  did  you  believe 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  commercial  sense,  to  acquire  the  ownership  of  the  islands! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Most  emphatically.  I  came  to  that  conclusion  after  a 
study  of  the  future  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  believed  that  the  future  of  the  islands  lay  in 
that  direction  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Exactly.  I  followed  Mr.  Seward  for  25  years;  I  am  a 
believer  in  his  philosophy  as  to  the  future  of  America  in  the  Pacific, 
and,  of  course,  my  investigations  after  I  went  to  the  islands  confirmed 
me. 

The  Ghaibman.  Having  such  an  opinion  and  such  a  belief  and  such 
a  trend  of  judgment  about  this  important  serious  matter,  have  you  in 
any  way,  at  any  time,  or  on  any  occasion  employed  your  power  as  a 
minister  of  this  Government  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  or  accel- 
erating that  movement  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  the  slightest,  except  in  writing  to  Washington, 
and  that  was  marked  confidential.  There  I  expressed  my  views  of  the 
situation.  When  I  suggested  a  customs'  union,  I  pointed  out  in  that 
that  the  customs  union  had  more  difficulties  than  annexation,  and  that 
the  protectorate  system  was  a  system  which  I  could  not  see  would  work 
with  the  American  system. 

The  Ghaibman.  Was  it  your  observation  of  the  condition  of  feeling 
and  sentiment  amongst  the  Hawaiians,  the  native  Kanaka  population, 
that  they  felt  friendly  toward  and  grateful  to  what  was  termed  the 
missionary  element  for  their  education  and  civilization  in  building  up 
their  institutions  and  towns  and  other  things  that  have  occurred,  or 
were  they  possessed  of  a  feeling  of  hostility  toward  the  missionary 
element!  By  the  missionary  element  I  mean  not  all  who  are  classed 
now  as  missionaries,  but  those  men  and  their  descendants  who  went 
to  the  islands  for  true  missionary  purposes! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  would  say  in  answer  to  that,  that  nearly  all,  if  not 
all,  the  responsible  natives  of  the  islands  (I  mean  the  men  of  education 
and  standing)  are  nearly  all  Americans,  and  the  representative  men 
would  be  the  four  members  of  the  Legislature  who  resisted  the  threats 
and  bribes  in  the  struggle  about  the  lottery  bill,  led  by  Mr.  Kauhana, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature  for  fifteen  years.  He  is  a 
man  of  character,  and  his  three  associates  said,  "The  United  States 
is  our  mother;  let  her  take  our  children.^ 

The  Ghairman.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  was  a  custom  amongst 
the  Hawaiians  with  the  white  people  there  to  celebrate  our  anniversa- 
ries, such  as  the  Fourth  of  July  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  4th  of  July  on  all  the  four  principal  islands  is  cel- 
ebrated with  more  uniformity  and  earnestness  than  in  any  part  of  the 
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United  States.  I  am  familiar  witli  the  celebration  of  the  4th  of  July  in 
my  country  fifty  years  ago,  when  they  celebrated  as  they  now  do  in 
Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  regarded  as  a  fete  day  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  As  a  fete  day. 

The  CiiAiuMAN.  How  about  the  proclamations  of  Thanksgiving  that 
go  from  the  President  out  there t 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  used  in  the  churches,  and  much  regarded,  but 
not  the  same  degree  as  the  4th  of  July;  but  it  is  still  a  very  important 
day. 

The  CnAiUMAN.  Is  that  regaded  by  the  Kanaka  population  t  Do 
they  i)articipate  in  thesentiment  upon  the  request  of  our  President! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  similar  state  of 
feeling  on  the  i)art  of  the  Hawaiian  people,  the  Kanakas,  toward  any 
other  foreign  government! 

Mr.  Stevens.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  understand  and  do  you  believe  and  do  yon 
state,  upon  your  understanding  and  belief,  that  there  is  an  affectionate 
regjird  or  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  Kanaka  population  toward  the 
people  and  (jovernment  of  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  I  will  say  the  responsible  portion  of  them. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Uow  about  the  irresponsible,  the  ignorant  people? 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  irresponsible,  what  we  call  the  hoodlum — I  use 
that  term  for  convenience — are  gathered  in  Honolulu,  as  they  would  be 
in  any  country,  at  the  capitiil.  Tliat  element  is  comparatively  small 
in  numbers,  but  it  makes  a  good  deal  of  noise,  and  is  under  the  control 
of  the  white  adventurers.  And  there  is  another  element,  which  is  quite 
numerous,  and  if  they  only  get  their  point  and  things  go  on,  they  are 
satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  principal  body  of  the  Hawaiian 
people,  who  reside  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  would  divide  those  in  three  classes:  the  first  led  by 
Mr.  Kanhana  and  others  like  him.  That  makes  the  responsible  and 
the  religious  element,  led  by  the  Americans.  Then  there  would  be 
the  portion  living  in  the  country  districts  who  do  not  careone  way  or  the 
other. 

The  Chairman.  Indiiferent! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Indifferent.  If  the  demagogues  were  to  go  to  them 
and  say,  ^' The  Americans  are  going  to  take  away  your  lands,"  they 
would  <^et  up  a  feeling,  and  they  would  all  act  at  once.  And  then  the 
hoodlum  element — a  few  hundred  dollars  would  buy  them  and  use  them, 
as  the  worst  element  in  our  cities. 

The  Chairman.  Subject  to  be  controlled,  because  they  are  purchase- 
able! 

Mr.  Stevicns.  Purchaseable.  They  would  not  do  any  very  great 
harm,  but  they  are  corrupt. 

The  Chairman.  Considering  the  condition  that  Honolulu  is  in,  and 
considering  all  the  facts  that  you  have  been  commenting  upon,  what 
was  your  reason  for  reciuesting  or  directing  the  raising  of  the  flag  and 
the  establishment  of  a  protectorate  in  Honolulu! 

Mi  .  Stevens.  I  have  it  here  in  writing;  but  I  think  I  can  condense 
it  bett(T. 

Senator  Frye.  One  moment  before  that  question  is  answeredi  if  the 
chairman  please. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Senator  Frye.  Yon  have  been  over  the  recognition  of  the  Provisional 
Government  and  closed  that  chapter.  In  the  recognition  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  did  you  ask  anything  about  the  barracks  and  the 
station  house  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  did  not  go  into  the  particulars. 

Senator  Frye.  What  importance  on  the  question  of  the  recognition 
of  the  Provisional  Government  did  the  barracks  and  the  police  station 
havet 

Mr.  Stevens.  None  whatever.  As  I  have  stated  before,  there  was 
an  absolute  interregnum,  and  there  was  no  effective  force  for  the  Queen 
at  any  time. 

Senator  Fbye.  In  determining  upon  the  question  of  recognition,  did 
you  take  into  consideration  at  all  the  surrender  of  the  barracks  or  the 
police  station! 

Mr.  Stevens.  No. 

Senator  Frye.  Capt.  Wiltse  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  would 
not  recognize  the  Provisional  Government  until  the  barracks  and 
police  station  had  surrendered.  Had  Capt.  Wiltse  any  authority  in  the 
premises,  if  he  said  sot 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  would  say  that  he  never  had  any  such  conversation 
with  me,  and  I  have  no  idea  he  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Senator  Frye.  Is  not  the  question  of  recognition  a  question  entirely 
and  solely  for  the  American  minister! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  would  say  so.  So  far  as  the  American  Government 
is  concerned,  absolutely  and  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  request  of  the  Provisional  Government 
made  in  writing! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  there  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  it  is  on  file  at  the  legation.  In  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  chairman  put  a  few  moments  ago  I  will  proceed  to  state: 

These  volunteer  troops  had  been  taken  from  their  business  for  two 
weeks.  The  Japanese  Government  had  a  powerful  ironclad  that  was  soon 
expected.  They  had  one  ship  there,  but  they  had  sent  it  off  to  Hilo,  and 
of  that  visit  to  Hilo  we  got  information,  which  I  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment, that  the  Japanese  were  testing  the  sentiment  of  the  men  upon 
the  plantations  as  to  whether  they  would  aid  the  Japanese.  Now, 
right  here,  it  is  important  that  I  should  be  specific.  The  Japanese 
Commissioner  had  but  recently  arrived.  He  came  to  me  prior  to  my 
going  to  Hilo  and  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  Queen  and  said  that  he  wanted 
the  same  rights  of  suffrage  for  the  Japanese  that  other  nationalities 
had.  He  wanted  to  get  my  encouragement,  to  find  out  what  I  waS 
about.  That  was  before  I  went  to  Hilo.  Of  course  I  had  to  be  very 
diplomatic  and  did  not  make  him  any  pledges  or  any  signs. 

At  about  the  same  time  he  had  made  this  demand  on  the  Queen's 
Government,  which  was  before  the  overthrow,  and  which  was  followed 
up  immediately  on  the  Provisional  Government — to  give  them  the  right 
of  suli'rage.  On  the  island  of  Oahu,  as  the  reports  came  to  nie,  they 
had  700  or  800  Japanese  who  had  been  in  the  Japanese  army.  Infor- 
mation came  to  the  Provisional  Government  and  came  to  me  that  the 
adherents  of  the  Queen,  in  a  revolutionary  attempt  to  replace  her  just 
at  this  time  before  the  flag  was  put  up,  might  call  upon  the  Japanese 
laborers  and  residents,  and  that  the  Queen  would  promise  them,  for  the 
sake  of  their  aid,  that  they  should  have  the  right  of  suffrage.  There 
was  a  good  opportunity  for  the  Japanese  and  the  Queen's  supporters. 
The  commissioner  had  sent  a  request  to  Tokio  by  the  ClaudinCi  whicb 
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I  found  ont  afterwardB,  following  the  Japanese  trafaiinf  abbwbidiluid 
arrived  from  San  Frandsoo.  and  in  fhe  meantime  the  teainfiig  diip  had 
gone  up  to  Hilo.  We  found  out  from  what  appeared  to  be  a  mEaUe 
source  that  some  political  action  in  concert  wifli  natives  was  in  Tiew. 
There  was  no  proof  of  that  except  as  this  messenger  oonyejed  it  to  qb 
in  writing  and  the  manner  he  had  gained  the  infonnatloiL  Thait  might 
not  be  sOy  but  there  were  outward  signs  of  it. 

The  Provisional  Gtovernment  felt,  as  I  felt,  if  the  00060*11  adherenti 
should  make  that  promise,  and  they  could  get  the  aid  of  the  700  or  800 
Japanese  soldiers,  a  revolutionary  attempt  would  be  dangeroiu.  In 
the  meantime  the  English  minister,  who  had  always  insisted  upon  a 
tripartite  action  fai  anything  that  took  place  in  Honolulii,  ezpeetod  tiie 
arrival  of  a  British  ship.  The  Provisional  Goveniment  got  the  infoir- 
mation  that  the  attempt  would  be  made  for  two  puxposea:  First  tiuit 
those  representing  the  Queen  and  Mr.  Neumann  would  want  tbe  infonni 
tion  to  go  to  Washington  that  there  was  a  ohaotio  condition  of  ~ 
in  Hawaii,  and  that  the  Provisional  Government  had  no  leal, 
authority— that  an  outbreak,  although  it  mi|^t  and  would  be  e 
out.  would  have  a  very  bad  eflTect. 

Fear  on  the  part  of  the  mob  of  adventurers  who  had  snxnnuided  tihe 
Queen— fear  of  the  use  of  the  Japanese  force  tiiat  miffht  be  used,  fiiA 
fear  of  the  pressure  of  the  Japanese  commissioner,  wtth  -two  ships  at 
his  command  (one  of  them  larger  than  the  BoiUm^  with  tbs  atUtum  of 
the  British  minister,  with  the  ship  he  expected,  all  eombhied  to  make 
me  yield  to  the  request  to  put  up  tiie  flag.  And  the  understanding  on 
their  part  was  expressed  in  their  note  and  was  ennresBed  in  my  answer 
when  we  put  it  up— ^<  That  this  must  onl^  go  to  zke  extent  of  flopporfe* 
ing  the  Oovemment  against  these  outside  contingeneleBi*  bc^  fWmi 
the  English  vessel  and  Japanese,  but  much  more  mm  this  Japanese^ 
because  he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  to  get  that  right  of  sofflrage  for 
his  thousands  of  Japanese.  Now,  we  may  have  been  nndolj  alamed| 
but  the  Provisional  Government  was  alanned,  and  that  wiM  tihe  ateto 
of  the  case. 

It  was  specifically  understood  that  there  should  be  no  intsritosnoe 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  Hawaii,  and  there  was  no  period  in  wUoh  I 
was  more  absolutely  unconnected  with  internal  aflhfin  than  in  tiiat 
X>eriod  when  the  flag  was  up. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  receive  any  official  or  other  intematioii 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  raising  of  this  flag  that  any  govenmenfe  len- 
resented  in  Hawaii  was  opposed  to  the  prqject  of  annflrratlon,  wUeh 
information  had  been  submitted  to  the  XJmted  Btatest 

Mr.  Stevens.  Opposition  firom  any  Govemmentt  I  had  this  influx 
mation,  that  Mr.  Wodehouse,  when  he  fbund  that  the  Proviiloiial  Gar* 
emment  was  in  favor  of  annexation,  tibiought  they  ouffht  to  Bobmit  tt 
to  popular  vote,  and  they  thought  tiiat  was  a  vary  com  propoattton  Hk 
any  English  minister  to  make.  He  made  that  propoBEOon  yery  mod 
after  he  found  out  that  they  fftvored  annexatioUi  and  I  tiUnk  aent  a 
note  to  that  effect  to  the  Provisional  Gtovenimenti 

The  Ghaibman.  Ton  had  that  informationt 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  had  that  positively  fh>m  Mr.  Dole  himaeU;  and  allMr 
information.  I  had  repeated  interviews  with  the  JTapaiieae  eonads- 
sioner.  He  stated  his  point,  and  wanted  me  to  assent  to  fhe  Idek  that 
the  Japanese  should  have  the  right  to  vote.  I  had  in  a  flofBMdy  dtelo- 
matic  way,  given  him  to  understand  that  tiiat  was  bqrond  m^  |iro¥&ea 
and  responsibility. 

The  Ohai&man,  At  the  time  of  the  raishig  of  the 
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before,  the  Japanese  commissioner  insisted  npon  the  suffrage  propo« 
sitiont 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes.  And  he  furthermore  said  if  we  were  to  annex 
the  islands  he  hoped  the  American  Qovernment  would  give  the  Jap- 
anese the  same  rights  as  Americans  or  Englishmen  or  Germans.  And 
he  was  very  earnest  and  very  tenacious  about  it.  And  the  sending  of  a 
great  war  vessel  under  the  circumstances  was  the  one  that  caused  the 
most  outside  fear. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  those  were  the  reasons! 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  fear  of  anarchy  and  the  fear  of  the  Japanese,  and 
the  fear  that  Mr.  Wodehouse  and  the  Japanese  commissioner  would 
insist  upon  the  same  right  with  dealing  with  the  affairs  that  I  had, 
which  I  knew  my  Government  was  opposed  to. 

Tbe  Chaibman.  Those  were  the  reasons  which  influenced  you  to 
accept  the  proposition  from  the  Provisional  Government  for  a  protecto- 
rate t 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  was  a  modified  and  strictly  limited  protectorate. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  is  a  protectorate! 

Mr.  Stevens.  To  the  exteut  specified,  yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  After  that  flag  was  raised  and  that  protectorate 
was  declared,  did  you,  as  the  American  minister,  or  in  any  other  capac- 
ity, take  any  control  or  direction  of  any  of  the  affairs  of  the  Provis- 
ional Government,  or  any  control  or  direction  of  the  people  there  in  any 
wayt 

Mr.  Stevens.  Kot  in  the  remotest  degree.  For  two  reasons,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  state  the  reasons. 

The  Ghaibman.  ^ever  mind  the  reasons.  I  can  think  of  a  dozen 
reasons  why  you  would  not  want  to  do  it.  Did  you  intend  it,  or  did 
tbe  Hawaiian  Provisional  Government  intend  it,  so  far  as  you  know, 
as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  establish  the  right 
of  sovereignty  over  tbe  islands  of  Hawaii — I  mean  this  protectorate t 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  I  understood  then,  as  I  understand  now,  that 
that  was  to  sustain  the  sovereignty  of  the  Provisional  Government — 
that  their  sovereignty  was  threatened  under  the  circumstances. 

The  Ghaibman.  To  prevent  other  governments  from  coming  in  there 
to  interfere  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Tbat  is  it  exactly. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  was  pending  the  protectorate  'that  Mr.  Blount 
arrived  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Had  you,  before  Mr.  Blount  arrived,  received  infor- 
mation from  Mr.  Secretary  Foster  that  your  act  in  establishing  tbat 
protectorate  had  been  disavowed! 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  I  understood  his  note  as  I  understand  it  now. 
It  is  in  exact  accordance  with  tbe  little  document  I  have  just  read.  In 
the  liability  of  its  being  misunderstood,  he  thought  it  best  to  enlarge 
upon  it  and  define  how  far  our  limited  protectorate  could  go.  I  so 
understood  it  at  the  time.  Secretary  Foster  went  on  to  decide  what 
we  could  do  and  what  we  could  not;  and  what  we  could  do  was  what 
we  did. 

The  Ghaibman.  When  he  disavowed  what  seemed  to  be  a  protect- 
orate! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  he  defined  how  far  our  protectorate  could  go. 

The  Ghaibman.  Then  he  disavowed  what  seemed  to  be  a  protecto- 
rate. We  will  take  his  own  language  as  conveying  his  actual  mean- 
ing.   Did  you  understand  that  that  disavowal  reached  the  point  or 
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proposition  that  yoa  were  forbidden,  as  Amerioan  mfnister,  to 
or  protect  the  public  {leacef 

Mr.  Steyens.  Not  at  all ;  bat  jnst  the  opposite^  beeaiue  the  langnage 
of  tlie  dispatch  is  explicit  on  that  point. 

The  Ghairmak.  And  it  was  for  that  reason  yon  considered  Ms  dis- 
avowal comported  with  the  purpose  of  raising  the  flai^t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Precisely.  Everything  I  had  done  was  in  Moofd- 
ance  with  his  dispatch.  President  Dole  was  femiliar  wltik  intenta- 
tional  law,  as  well  as  Mr.  Foster  and  myself,  and  never  thought  of 
asking  more  than  Secretary  Foster's  dispatch  allows. 

The  Ohatritan.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  after  Hr.  BkNUit 
arrived  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  he  arrived  the  2813l  of  Maroh,  and  I  kft  tb» 
24th  of  May. 

The  Ohaibman.  Did  Mr.  Blount  carry  over  witibi  him  the  dispatoh 
of  Mr.  Foster  regarding  the  protectorate  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  Mr.  Foster's  dispatch  came  by  tetegranii  and  in 
due  course  of  mail  afterward. 

The  Ohathman.  So  that  Mr.  Foster's  dispatch,  whatever  it  meanti 
had  been  received  by  you  before  Mr.  Blount's  arrivalt 

Mr.  Stevens.  Tes :  I  think  thirty  days  before. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  think,  from  Mr.  Foster's  dispatdh,  that  yoa 
should  haul  down  the  flag  and  oraer  the  troops  to  go  on  board  ahipf 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  in  the  slightest 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  there  anything  which  yon  cab  state  exeegpt  what 
you  have  already  stated,  about  the  Japanese,  and  foreign  interftrenee-" 
any  turbulence  or  danger  that  would  require  yoa  to  keep  that  flag  fly- 
ing and  keep  the  prot^torate  in  authorityf 

Mr.  Stevens.  My  judgment  was  for  its  retention  until  tiiere  was  ma 
order  to  the  contrary.  The  same  reason  that  cansed  me  to  raise  it^  in 
my  mind,  continued.  1  do  not  know  of  any  other  tlian  those  I  have 
stated. 

The  Ghaibman.  Ton  have  stated  all  the  reasons  that  then  indneed 
you  to  put  up  the  flag  and  all  the  reasons  that  induced  yon  to  main- 
tain it  and  maintain  the  protectorate  after  yon  received  Mr.  Fostei'is 
dispatch  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes ;  certainly.  My  documents  explain  why  I  would 
do  that  and  not  do  otherwise  when  negotiations  were  pendine. 

The  Ghaibman.  In  the  course  which  you  took  in  maintwnlnjf  the 
protectorate  and  in  maiDtaining  the  flag  over  Hawaiian  sofl.  did  yoa 
understand  that  you  were  violating  in  any  sense  any  order  of  the 
United  States  Oovernment  given  through  the  State  Departmeotf 

Mr.  Stevens.  Ko.  I  stated  in  my  dispatch  the  serious  responflUiIItlj 
I  was  under;  that  there  was  a  contingency  I  knew  no  other  waj  to 
meet  than  the  method  in  which  I  met  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  long  before  you  received  that  dlspotoih  was  tt 
that  Admiral  Skerrett  camet 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  can  not  recaU. 

The  Ghaibman.  But  it  was  beibre  you  received  fliat  dlspatoh  diM- 
vowing 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  shall  object  to  the  term  disavowal}  I  do  not  adait 
it  was  a  disavowal. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  use  the  word  disavowaL 

Mr.  Stevens.  Admiral  Skerrett  might  have  arrived  tea  dagw  or 
two  weeks  after.    There  might  have  been  a  day  more  or  adayl8a%lMfe 
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it  would  not  vary  from  several  weeks  between  the  arrival  of  Admiral 
Skerrett  and  the  dispatch  of  Mr.  Foster. 

The  Oh  AIRMAN.  The  flag  was  flying  when  Admiral  Skerrett  arrived. 

Mr.  Stevbns.  Yes. 

The  Chaihman.  Did  Admiral  Skerrett  make  any  objection  to  itf 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  the  slightest. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  ever  suggest  to  you  that  it  was  an  improper 
attitude  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  toward 
Hawaii! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  the  slightest. 

The  Ghaibman.  Or  that  he  would  refuse  to  maintain  it  with  his 
troops  on  shore  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  the  slightest. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  conferences  with  Admiral  Skerrett  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  on  that  specific  point. 

The  Chairman,  Were  you  in  association  with  him  1 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  constantly. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  converse  about  Hawaiian  affairs. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  after  Admiral  Skerrett  had  been  there  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time  he  said  he  would  rather  a  portion  of  the  troops 
would  be  on  board  ship.  We  conferred  with  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, and  we  reduced  the  number  all  around. 

The  Chairman.  The  number  was  reduced  under  Admiral  Skerretf  s 
suggestion  and  order,  and  with  your  assent  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  Capt.  Wiitset 

Mr.  Stevens.  He  had  gone  home.  He  remained  thirty  days  after 
his  time  had  expired. 

The  Chairman.  He  remained  after  the  flag  was  raised  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  Admiral  Skerrett  reduced  the  force  on  shore  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  After  conference  with  me  and  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment.   We  thought  it  was  safe  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  while  the  flag  was  upf 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Admiral  Skerrett  undertake  to  interfere  with 
the  existence  of  the  protectorate! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  in  the  slightest.  This  was  a  mutual  friendly 
arrangement  all  around;  what  the  state  of  the  case  required — ^the 
reduction  of  the  force. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Admiral  Skerrett  ever  state  to  you  before  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Blount  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  as  the  admiral  in 
command  to  withdraw  his  entire  force  from  the  shore  and  haul  down 
that  flag  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  he  never  even  spoke  to  me  that  it  was  bad  policy 
to  have  it  up — nothing  of  the  kind.  I  think  he  had  a  captain  who  was 
there  a  while.  I  heard  of  his  making  that  remark.  But  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  chitchat.  He  did  not  agree  with  and  could  not  get  along 
with  the  missionary  people,  and  he  wanted  to  go  with  another  class  of 
people.    I  can  not  recall  his  name  at  this  moment. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  he  on  Admiral  Skerrett's  shipf 

Mr.  Stevens.  He  was  sent  shortly  up  to  Bering  Seat 

Senator  Gray.  You  might  mention  his  name. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  can  not  recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  had  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion,  as  you 
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and6r8to<>d,  oontrary  to  the  attitade  of  the  Goveniinent  of  flie  Uiiitod 
States  at  that  timet 

Mr.  Stetbns.  Yes.  And  he  thought  that  the  whole  thinff  WM  m 
mistake;  bat  when  he  was  conferred  with  by  some  of  the  tmmenm  ha 
denied  it.    So  that  I  coold  not  say  what  his  real  position  was. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  When  Mr.  Blmmfe 
arrived,  did  he  communicate  to  you  any  of  the  special  instnctkns 
that  he  had  received  t 

Mr.  Stbvens.  Not  his  instructions;  but  he  gave  me  m  oopy  of  tbB 
instructions  from  Washington,  by  which  his  auQiority  was  psramoant 
over  mine,  and  that  I  should  keep  on  with  tiie  ordinary  duties  of  tbB 
legation.  Bat  he  never  showed  me  his  instructions  nor  gave  me  ft  hbit 
as  to  what  they  were. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  had  only  a  coivjecture  as  to  what  theiy  vdf^ 
bet 

Mr.  Stbvens.  Only  a  oopjecture. 

The  Ghaibman.  Mr.  Blount  was  cautions  in  withliolding  Us  instrao* 
tions,  was  bet    Did  you  ask  to  be  informed  of  his  mission  tbecel 

Mr.  Stbvbns.  Oh,  no;  I  introduced  him  to  the  Provisioiial  QofBOt- 
ment,  and  was  courteous  as  I  could  be  to  him. 

The  Ohaibman.  Did  you  demur,  dissent,  to  his  coming  Ibeare  as  mill* 
ister  of  the  United  States  witii  authority  paramount  to  your  satluai|jy 
fheret 

Mr.  Stevens.  STo.    I  kept  that  locked  up  ta  my  breast 

The  Ohaibman.  So  that,  whatever  his  mission  was,  it  was  not  • 
matter  to  arouse  your  antagonism! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I^ot  the  slightest.  On  the  other  hand,  I  treated  Um 
with  the  utmost  kindness.  I  knew  that  he  came  with  m  great  deal  of 
prejudice,  and  I  was  carefhl 

The  Ohaibman.  How  do  you  know  that  he  c«ne  with  mJudlMl 

Mr.  Stevens.  By  his  conduct  It  was  very  bmraue  with  me  In  tbm 
start.  It  was  brusque  in  his  ref asal  to  accept  the  olror  of  tlie  Ajneriean 
citizens  that  he  should  take  a  house  rather  than  so  the  loyaUsfe  hoteL 

The  Ohaibman.  That  offer  was  made  by  whomf 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  was  a  committee  of  American  dtfWBSi    I 
give  you  who  they  were  and  what  they  were. 

The  Ohaibman.  Wae  it  the  committee  of  safest 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  were  not  members  of  it.  Ijie  chafamaa  of  it 
Judge  Hartwell,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  revolutloii  whatever, 
and  the  next  member  was  Mr.  Sa)tt,  a  Kentucky  genttemsii.  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  high  school  for  many  years— not  eoimieotaa  with  tlie 
Government  or  even  with  i)o]itics. 

The  Ohaibman.  How  came  the  citizens  to  provide  a  bouse  ftr  Mtk 
Blount  any  more  than  for  you  as  minister! 

Mr.  Stevens.  For  the  reason  that  th^  knew  that  the  BCawaSsn 
Hotel  was  organized  in  the  interest  of  we  QueetfS  BaBportew  and 
organized  in  a  very  corrupt  way. 

The  Ohaibman.  Was  there  no  other  hotel  there  except  the  one  s* 
which  Mr.  Blount  stopped  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  was  the  principal  hoteL  There  were  othsrgood 
hotels. 

Senator  Obay.  That  was  the  principal  hotelt 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes.    There  were  other  hotels. 

Senator  Obay.  Mr.  Blount  says  he  went  there  beosnsi  II  waa  tte 
leading  hotel,  and  that  he  never  saw  its  proprietor  to 
many  weeks  after  he  had  be^i  there^  and  he  saw  BO 
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royaJists,  except  they  came  for  the  purposes  of  examination.  Do  you 
know  anything  to  the  contrary  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  know  altogether  to  the  contrary.  The  Hawaiian 
Hotel  had  been  for  many  months  as  complete  a  lodge  for  all  the 
Queen's  supporters,  to  the  extent  that  they  watched  every  boarder 
who  was  brought  there.  The  man  who  kept  that  hotel  was  of  a  iirm 
that  cheated  the  Government  out  of  (80,000.  One  of  the  firm  was 
sent  to  Washington  as  Kaiulani's  counsel.  The  active  manager  of  that 
hotel  at  the  time  is  a  graduate  from  the  Oxford  University,  England. 
He  was  divorced  from  his  wife  in  the  United  States.  He  wrote  those 
vile  letters  in  behalf  of  the  Queen  attacking  me  and  Judge  Dole. 

Senator  Gbat.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Blount  had  any  association 
with  those  people t 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  I  can  not  swear  to.  I  was  giving  the  character 
of  the  hotel,  the  reasons  why  these  citizens  suggested  that  he  go  to  a 
private  house. 

Senator  Gbat.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Blount  associated  with  the 
people  whom  you  have  described  on  terms  of  intimacy  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  Mr.  Blount  to  know, 
because  they  were  strangers  to  him. 

Senator  Gbat.  Do  you  know  that  he  didt 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  know  that  when  I  called  at  the  cottage  that  they 
were  generally  there. 

Senator  Gray.  Where  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  At  the  cottage  where  he  stopped,  close  to  the  hotel. 
I  found  some  of  those  parties  were  there. 

Senator  Gray.  Who  were  some  of  those  parties  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Peterson  was  one.  You  asked  me  why  these  citi- 
zens made  this  offer.  It  was  because  while  he  was  at  the  hotel  he 
would  be  under  espionage  of  the  royalists. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  say  that  Mr.  Blount  when  he  arrived  went 
to  the  Hawaiian  Hotel,  and  he  there  associated  intimately  or  otherwise 
with  those  objectionable  characters  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  did. 

Senator  Gray.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  that  hotel  is  where  all 
Ameriean  tourists  and  strangers  would  got 

Mr.  Stevens.  More  likely  to  go. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  not  the  tourists  all  go  to  that  hotel  t 

Mr.  Si^EVENS.  More  or  less.  But  so  soon  as  they  had  been  there  any 
length  of  time,  they  generally  left  it.  A  good  many  Americans  left  it 
because  of  its  anti- American  character. 

The  Chairman.  Kow,  as  I  understand  your  statement,  this  body  of 
citizens  undertook  to  provide  quarters  for  Mr.  Blount  in  order  to  pre- 
vent him  from  falling  under  what  they  conceived  to  be  and  you  con- 
ceived to  be  evil  influences? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  will  state  it  my  own  way.  These  citizens  were  of 
the  highest  respectability.  This  lady  offered  it  because  it  was  more 
convenient  to  the  legation,  and  where  both  parties  would  have  access 
without  espionage,  as  the  American  citizens  knew  that  they  could  not 
go  to  the  royalists  hotel  without  espionage.  And  I  had  to  caution  Mr. 
Blount  that  his  papers  would  be  seen  by  the  representatives  of  the 
royalists.    I  think  he  regarded  that  caution. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  he  make  any  objection  to  accepting  the  hospi- 
tality of  any  one,  or  simply  that  he  preferred  to  go  to  the  public  hotel 
where  he  could  pay  his  own  expenses? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  he  said  Mr.  Mills  had  arranged  to  go  to  the 
hotel.    At  that  time  he  did  not  mean  anything  out  of  the  way. 
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Senator  Gbay.  I  ask  you  if  he  did  not  mean  what  I  have  said,  or  In- 
dicate something  of  that  meaning  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  he  indicated  to  me  that  Mr.  Mills  had  ar- 
ranged for  going  to  the  hotel.  I  can  not  say  that  is  tlie  fimn  of  tihe 
statement,  bat  that  is  the  implication. 

Senator  Gbat.  That  he  refhsed  the  hospitality  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  would  not  be  a  fair  statement.  They  did  not 
propose  free  hospitality.  Tliey  simply  said  he  might  pay  tiie  same  as 
wonid  be  charged  at  the  hotel.  I  only  took  the  message  from  them. 
They  asked  me  to  give  the  message.  I  do  not  know— it  was  ainanged 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  famish  him  accommodations  at  tbB  same 
rate  as  at  the  hotel. 

Senator  Gbay.  Was  anything  said  about  ^^from  nothing  np^t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Some  other  parties  might  have  used  that  ezpceaaioni 
but  I  was  asked  to  make  no  such  offer. 

Senator  Ghay.  Did  anybody  go  out  with  youf 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes ;  this  committee  went  out. 

Senator  Gbay.  Who  were  the  committee— a  committee  of  whAtf 

Mr.  Stevens.  Oommittee  of  citizens.  Judge  Hartwell,  Dr.  McOxew, 
and  Mr.  Scott.  Judge  Hartwell  has  been  one  of  the  supreme  Jndgea, 
a  leading  lawyer. 

Senator  Gbay.  Was  Judge  Hartwell  one  of  the  Provisional  Gk>y- 
ernmentt 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  he  had  no  connection  with  it  And  Mr.  Boott  is 
the  teacher  of  the  high  school,  a  man  of  very  high  standing,  and  has 
been  there  for  years.  He  was  for  six  years  at  the  royal  oollege  in 
Japan. 

Senator  Gbay.  Was  there  any  oommittee  from  the  Annexation 
Club  who  went  out,  or  communicated  with  Mr.  Blonnt  in  regard  to  itt 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  the  three  gentlemen  already  named  wero  mem- 
bers of  the  Annexation  Club.  I  am  not  sore  tibat  Judge  Hartwell  wna. 
They  took  these  gentlemen  because  they  were  disoonneoted  Jdth  tihe 
Provisional  Government  and  were  American  citizens.  The  Proyiflioiuil 
Government  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  and  did  not  loiow  of  it 

Senator  Gbay.  After  Mr.  Blount's  arrival  there^  and  after  lie  was 
established  at  his  headquarters,  did  he  ask  any  mfbrmation  of  yon 
about  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Hawaii  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  the  slightest  ^ 

The  Ohaibman.  Did  you  offer  to  communicate  to  him  any  infixmuh 
tion  which  you  had  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  aflEairs  thecet 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  do  so  witiiont  being  die* 
courteous. 

The  Ohaibman.  Did  you  ask  him  to  have  any  oonliBrenee  abbot  flie 
condition  of  affairs  in  Hawaiit 

Mr.  Stevens.  No. 

The  Ohaibman.  Did  he  ask  you  whether  it  would  be  politio  or  ^ 
or  unsafe  to  haul  down  the  flag  and  order  the  troops  on  board  shipl 

Mr.  Stevens.  Kot  the  least— not  a  word;  never  a  hint  of  wnafehe 
was  going  to  do. 

Tbe  Ohaibman.  Did  he  ask  you  what  your  relations  were  to  BCawail 
and  other  foreign  governments  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  the  least.  He  did  not  ask  me  to  do  what  is  naoal 
for  a  retiring  minister  to  do — to  go  and  introduoe  Urn  to  tbe  flmign 
representatives.  I  do  not  think  he  meant  any  harm  in  tfaaiL  I  da  nol 
think  he  was  posted  as  to  diplomatic  usage.  But  that  is  vbat  iwiiliTW 
requires. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  in  any  way  interfere  in  any  investigation 
that  he  made  while  he  was  there? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  the  slightest^ 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  enter  any  protest  or  objection  to  his  re- 
moving troops  from  the  shore? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  the  slightest. 

The  Chairman.    Or  hauling  down  the  flagt 

Mr.  Stevens.    Not  the  least. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  act  of  removal,  etc.,  produce  any  com- 
motion in  the  community? 

Mr.  Stevens.    An  intense  silent  feeling. 

The  Chairman.    I  s])eak  of  outbreak  or  commotion  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Just  the  opposite  of  that — ^intense  silence.  But  in 
the  homes  of  the  families  you  would  see  the  exhibition. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  information  in  regard  to  the  power 
of  Liliuokalani,  as  Queen  of  Hawaii,  to  organize  and  conduct  any 
enterprise,  political  or  military,  for  the  purpose  of  displacing  the  Gov- 
ernment that  exists  there  now? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  she  would  have  very  little  power.  But  I  think 
there  are  parties  who  might  in  her  name  do  it;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
probable. 

The  Chairman.  Parties  who  might  displace  the  existing  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  I  do  not  say  that.  But  I  think  it  possible  that 
an  expedition  organized  in  California  or  Vancouver  might  attempt  it, 
if  they  could  obtain  the  money  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  power  of  the  Queen. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Her  own  power — nil. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you,  then,  that  without  assistance  from 
foreign  governments  any  enterprise  of  the  character  that  I  have  just 
asked  about  would  be  a  failure? 

Mr.  Stevens.  An  utter  failure.  There  is  not  the  least  danger  of 
any  attempt  being  made  except  by  outside  aid.    That  is  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  Liliuokalani  had  the  undivided  sup- 
port of  the  native  born,  of  the  Kanaka  population,  with  all  the  re- 
sources at  their  command,  do  you  believe  that  she  would  be  powerful 
enough  with  that  support  to  overturn  the  existing  civil  government  in 
those  islands? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  one-fourth  of  the  force  of  the  Provisional 
Government  could  resist  all  the  native  force  on  the  islands. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  answer  must  be,  she  would  not  be  pow- 
erful enough? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  i)owerftd  enough.  Two  hundred  American  sol- 
diers could  resist  them  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  the  Hawaiian  population,  native- 
born  Kanaka  population,  as  being  a  warlike  population? 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  are  the  reverse  of  that  in  every  sense. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  they  compare  with  the  American  born? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  should  say  that  a  native  Kanaka  force  of  2,000,  two 
hundred  United  States  soldiers  would  more  than  equal. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  do  not  think  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment is  in  any  danger  from  the  Hawaiian  population? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  the  least.  From  the  native  population?  It  would 
be  the  whites  from  whom  the  organized  opposition  would  come. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ascertain  before  you  left  Hawaii,  and  after 
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tliedeclarfltiimoftheProTisioiialOovernmeDt,  that  there  ma anrwhltB 
orgniiization  beinf;  attempted  aRaJiuI  the  ProTisioiial  Oovenimantt 

Mr.  8teT£NB.  My  infonnatlon  was  to  the  effect  Uiat  the  ■flmBDMn  wbo 
put  the  lottery  bill  through,  what  they  called  the  lottery  and  opimn  man, 
had  been  acting  together  for  a  good  while. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Didyonhearof  anyattemptatorgfuiiKatiioiiBiDimsBt 
these  people,  or  any  other  white  people,  to  OTerthrow  or  dlilodge  mt  • 
Provisional  Government,  or  impair  iLt 

Mr.  Stevens.  Those  mmors  of  att«mpt  to  overthnnr  Om  ProviaiimBl 
GoTerntnentt  Tbey  were  constaatly  getting inftirmation of atteDptiStB 
doit. 

The  Chaibmaii.  Attempts  to  do  what,  to  form  an  OTganlaatiml 

Mr.  Stetens.  To  catch  them  nnawares— to  snrpriae  the  fioTlidmudi 
Government. 

The  CEAiBJHAir.  Did  yon  understand  from  any  infimnatimi  tiiat  7011 
had— of  course  anything  like  a  reliable  oharaoter—lihat  there  eiutel 
an  organization  1 

Mr,  Stevekb.  I  should  say  that  myinfbRnation  la  thatlltenantvo 
or  three  organizations,  mainly  political.    They  have  one  an       * 
called  the  !Niitive  Hawaiians;  Uiey  hare  anotner,  with  a  nat 

The  CHAiBMAir.  Are  they  natiresf 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  are  nativea.    Th^  have  politioal  « 
among  themselves. 

The  Ohaibhan.    State  any  other. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  had  at  one  time  what  QiBy  ealled  tiis  "libertj 
League ";  bat  I  think  that  is  disbanded.  Tboae  oUqnea  ham  nm 
together ;  but  the  same  men  can  eztemporiM  an  otganliitlaii  wltlilii  ft 
week;  because  they  drift  together  as  uatorally  as  similar  mm  In  oor 
cities. 

The  Ghaisuan.  I  will  try  to  get  back  to  the  question  whether  yam 
know  or  had  any  information  of  the  ezistence  of  an  organlratVm 
amongst  the  white  people  in  Hawaii  againatthA  PiovWanal  Ganni> 
meiitl 

afr.  Stevens.  Tes. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  was  itf 

Mr.STETENS.  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  it;  I  thlnkttli*'Iibacl|f 
League."  But  they  had  so  many  nunea  that  I  can  not  remembar}  bni 
I  think  it  was  "Liberty  League." 

The  Chaibhan.  Who  was  the  leader  of  that  organlialloD,  If  tt  had 
anyt 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  was  onderstood  that  Ur.  Oolbnm  and  Mr.  Petar- 
son  were  in  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  am  speaking  of  tiie  tdme  that  Udi  FlOTlilonal 
Government  was  established. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  things  hava  vaHed  ao  tint 
there  would  be  one  clique  in  the  League  and  then  another  dtqae. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  tdme  of  Qu  orgapliatfim  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  not  any  anterior  time, 

Mr.  Stevens.  Those  since  the  Provisional  Gorenuoant  ma  tttath 
lisbed  would  be  the  same  as  they  had  before^ 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  such  an  organizationt 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  are  several  orgauizBtions  of  years'  standing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  now  in  existence,  or  was  there  at  any  tima 
while  you  were  in  Hawaii,  any  political  organlsatlan  of  white  men  for  1 
the  purpose  of  antagonizing  and  breaking  down  tbat  Proviaioual  Got- i 
eruujent.    Can  yon  answer  thatt 
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Mr.  Stevens.  I  can  give  my  opinion. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  do  not  want  your  naked  opinion.  I  want  your 
information. 

Mr.  Stevens.  My  information  is  that  the  men  who  controlled  the 
Queen's  Government  mainly,  and  ever  since  she  was  in,  have  acted 
together  so  often  that  that  is  virtually  an  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  understand  that  there  is  such  an  organiza- 
tion existing  in  Hawaii  to-day  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  exists  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  itt 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  have  no  doubt  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  about  itf 

Mr.  Stevens.  Ko;  I  see  in  Mr.  Blount's  report — 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  speaking  of  Mr,  Blount^s  report. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  knew  it  was  when  I  left. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  at  the  proposition  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  hostile  opposition  to  the  Provisional  Government  existing 
amongst  the  white  people  of  Hawaii  at  this  time,  or  was  when  you  left 
there. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  have  no  doubt  there  is.  I  have  no  doubt  the  men 
who  acted  before  are  acting  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  your  information,  if  you  have  any  informa- 
tion about  it. 

Mr,  Stevens.  I  have  no  information  that  an  organization  exists 
since  I  left  there,  because  that  was  six  or  eight  months  ago. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  were  there  did  it  exist  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  existed. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  leaders  of  itt 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  reason  I  referred  to  Mr.  Blounf  s  report  is  this: 
You  will  find  the  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Cummings  was  one — I  have 
understood  that  he  was;  he  was  one  of  the  leading  members.  That 
was  one  organization.  Then  another  organization  is  the  one  that 
Kawahi  was  at  the  head  of.  When  I  was  there  he  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  a  political  organization  under  Kalakaua,  and  it  is  possibly  in  exist- 
ence to-day,  for  it  has  been  in  existence  for  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  ask  you  of  organizations  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  the  Provisional  Government. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  can  not  say  that  there  is  any  such  organization;  I 
can  only  reason  from  cause  to  effect — that  those  organizations  would 
be  hostile  to  the  Provisional  Government. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
organization  nowt 

Mr.  Stevens.  No.  In  Mr.  Blounf  s  report  I  see  he  mentioned  Mr. 
Bush  and  Mr.  Kawahi.    But  I  can  not  swear  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is,  whether  among  the 
white  people  resident  in  Hawaii,  who  are  not  American  citizens  or 
persons  of  American  origin,  there  exists  any  opposition  of  an  organized 
character,  whether  political  or  military,  against  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  exists  to-day?    I  cannot  testify  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  in  your  knowledge  at  the  time  you  left 
there  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Only  as  it  appeared  in  the  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  appear? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes.    You  will  see  it  in  Mr.  Blount's  report,  and  that 
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is  what  I  referred  to.  Mr.  Oammings  is  in  iL  and  Mr.  Kawalif.  It  ntty 
to  some  degree^  all  over  the  islands.  Bat  I  can  not  say  that  it  exiafes 
to-day. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  want  to  know  now  whether  any  of  these  ftneigm 
people  who  are  not  Americans  had  any  organisation  or  anooiatmi. 
within  yojor  knowledge,  to  oppose  the  Provisional  Gtovemment  oi 
Hawaii,  with  a  view  to  aiverting  Hawaii  fh>m  the  control  or  inflnoDoe 
of  the  United  States,  either  in  the  condnct  of  its  conent  alltaics  m  in 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  annexation! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  will  begin  with  the  Portagnese  flxafe;  I  will  takm 
them  seriatim. 

The  Chaibman.  No;  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I^o,  I  could  not  give  any  inlSmnation  to  whiah  I  eould 
testify.  If  you  want  to  know  the  attitude  of  these  different  populatioiis 
I  will  give  it  to  you. 

The  Ohaibmak.  I  have  understood  that  some  Oermans  an  fiir  as 
and  some  against  us  t 

Mr,  Stevens.  As  you  have  asked  the  questioiiy  kt  me  answer  it  in 
a  way  that  will  enlighten  it. 

Senator  Gbay.  The  question  is,  whether  ycm  have  any  knowledge 
or  information  of  any  such  association  or  combinationt 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  will  begin  with  the  Portuguese,  which  were  flur  tlie 
more  itnmerous  Caucasian  population  there;  the  Oermans  and  AngBsh 
were  smaller  in  numbers.  The  Portuguese  number  item  9|000  to  lOfiOfk 
They  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  unit  fbr  America  and  fbr  annexatioiu 
Why  is  it  sot  The  young  men  have  been  educated  in  Amedoan  sohoolsi 
which  are  as  positive  in  their  American  character  as  yoa  can  find  In 
any  of  our  American  cities.  Nearly  all  these  Portuguese  earns  from 
the  Azores  and  Madeira  poor.  They  saw  the  energy  and  vim  of  tlis 
Americans,  and  are  largely  employed  by  Americans.  Then  there  is 
some  antagonism  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  natives.  I  have 
stated  the  principal  causes,  and  the  Portuguese  are  a  unit  with  ns. 
When  you  come  to  the  Germans,  a  very  large  mf^ority  is  with  ns,  ezoept 
such  Germans  as  may  (and  they  are  not  very  many)  gather  aionnd 
Glaus  Spreckels.  I  will  mention  two  German  housek  at  the  head  of 
which  are  men  who  have  been  there  a  long  time.  Thefr  children  weire 
bom  there,  and  they  expect  to  die  there.  Both  those  houseSi  and  they 
are  heavy  houses,  are  with  America,  just  as  the  Bnglish  merehant  is  in 
New  York— they  know  that  their  business  and  their  fixture  interests 
are  entirely  with  us.  They  all  talk  English,  and  they  are  like  Ameri* 
cans. 

Take  the  English.  A  majority  of  the  English  affiliate  with  ns. 
Why  t  For  the  reason  that  they  do  all  their  business  with  OalifimiiL 
Washington,  and  Oregon.  They  go  to  American  schools,  sad  nsny  of 
them  have  married  in  American  families.  There  is  Mr.  DaviSB.  He  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  merchants,  but  is  opposed  to  us  having  Pearl  Hai^ 
bor,  and  is  very  hostile  to  American  predominance  in  HawalL  With 
the  exception  of  what  gathers  around  Mr.  Davies  and  Mr.  Wodeiioass 
(which  is  a  very  marked  minority  of  the  English),  tiie  WngHshasawlft 
us  as  much  as  the  Portuguese.  When  you  come  to  the  Hionr^giaaSi 
whose  number  is  small,  you  may  say  it  is  a  unit  Ibr  ns.  Bednee  tta 
opposition  to  the  Provisional  Government  to  the  white  popnlatloii,  and 
you  have  the  men  whom  the  lottery  and  opium  rings  have  hid  tnihslr 


power,  and  who  will  respond  to  the  beat  of  the  poUtlesI  dnnk  Jku 
one  familiar  with  the  i)olitical  organizations  in  the  dtlss  sf  ttlsllBiM 
States  knows  what  that  is. 
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They  have  what  is  called  the  hoodlum  element  in  Honolulu.  Pay 
them  and  you  will  have  them.  But  what  are  called  the  missionary 
people  are  not  persons  to  bribe  voters,  and  if  a  man  were  to  throw  m 
(50,000  to  carry  a  project  against  the  missionary  element,  he  could  buy 
up  the  hoodlums,  just  as  they  bought  the  votes  in  the  Legislature  with 
lottery  stock,  and  those  who  woi3d  not  have  lottery  stock  got  cash 
down. 

The  Chaibman.  Ton  have  made  that  statement.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing of  the  payment  of  lottery  stock  or  money  to  carry  through  the 
lottery  scheme? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  will  answer  the  best  I  can.  The  facts  are  as  noto- 
rious as  they  would  be  in  any  American  capital  where  anything  of  the 
kind  had  been  going  on  for  years.  I  will  give  you  this  fact,  and  I  will 
give  you  the  name.  Mr.  Emuleuth,  who  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  but  who 
has  been  out  there  fifteen  years,  an  enterprising  and  respectable  man  so 
far  as  I  know.  He  is  a  member  if  the  Provisional  Government.  The 
day  before  the  lottery  cabinet  was  appointed,  which  must  have  been 
the  day  before  the  coming  back  of  the  Boston,  Emuleuth  went  into  a 
commercial  house  in  Honolulu,  and  as  he  was  going  upstairs,  he  heard 
Peterson  and  Colbum  talking.  Peterson  did  not  want  to  put  Oolburn 
in  the  cabinet.  Golburn  had  been  the  man  who  raised  the  money;  and 
Emuleuth  heard  this  as  he  stopped  on  the  stairs.  Colbum  wanted  to 
go  into  the  cabinet,  and  Peterson  was  trying  to  reason  him  out  of  going 
in.  Peterson  knew  Colbum  was  a  hard  man  to  carry,  and  it  ran  in 
this  way:  "Peterson,  I  paid  this  money,  and  if  you  don't  put  me  in 
the  cabinet,  I  will  join  the  other  side  and  blow  you  to  helL'* 

The  Chairman.  Emuleuth  gave  you  this  information  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Emuleuth. 

The  Chaibman.  When? 

Mr.  Stevens.  He  gave  that  to  me  some  days  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  When  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  A  week  or  ten  days  after  the  overthrow;  merely  as  a 
historical  fact,  he  gave  it  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  the  time  of  your  leaving  Honolulu  on  the 
Boston,  to  go  down  to  Hilo,  did  you  have  any  information  or  reason  to 
suspect  that  such  influences  were  to  be  employed  in  favor  of  either  the 
lottery  or  opium  bill? 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  just  as  I  stated  in  my  opening,  after  the  Wilcox 
and  Jones  defeat  of  the  lottery  bill  and  the  opium  bill,  I  thought  the 
fate  of  those  bills  were  settled,  and  the  cabinet  would  be  carried  over 
for  eighteen  months. 

The  Chairman.  What  information  you  gathered  from  Emuleuth  or 
any  other  source  in  regard  to  corruption  in  the  Legislature  to  procure 
these  votes  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  ministry  and  for  the  lottery 
and  opium  bills  was  communicated  to  you  after  you  returned? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  and  as  a  matter  of  history.  Colburn  knew  his 
power.  Then  Peterson  said,  "if  we  put  you  in,  will  you  agree  to  the 
constitution  which  the  Queen  is  going  to  promulgated  Colburn  was 
opposed  to  it,  but  he  answered,  '*damn,  it,  Pete;  whatever  you  sign  I 
will  sign.''  Emuleuth  said,  "  those  four  men  were  going  in  that  cabinet 
for  sure."  They  laughed  at  him ;  but  when  the  cabinet  was  constituted 
they  went  in. 

The  Chairman.  You,  as  the  American  minister^  were  forming  opinions 
upon  the  public  situation  there? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Public  situation* 
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The  Ohairhin.  And  yoa  Inrlotled,  of  coarse,  tho  aetfon  of  flie  I«f- 

islatiire  npou  these  respeotive  measorest 

Mr.  Stevsits.  Tea;  I  got  that  not  by  going  to  the  L^iriatore,  bat 
firom  the  best  sonrcea  I  could. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Yon  received  that  infbniuriioD  flxun  thoae  ■omeea 
which  you  coniudered  most  reliablel 

Mr.  Stbtens.  Most  reliable. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  hnov  whether  yoa  formed  the  opinion  aa 
minister  of  the  United  States  before  yoa  left  Honolnla  to  go  down  to 
Hilo  that,  if  each  measures,  as  the  lottery  or  omam  bill  ahonld  paai^ 
they  would  produce  a  commotion  or  revolotiont  Were  yon  of  that  oftn.' 
ion  before  yoa  left  far  Hilot 

Mr.  Stetenb.  I  considered  that  settled,  or  I  ahoold  not  have  cooe 
off.  The  repeated  attempts  uid  their  Mlnie,  tliepetitioiiefrua  all Om 
islands,  the  opposition  of  the  chamber  of  omnmcvee,  and  the  Qneeo^ 
asBurance  to  the  ladies  who  called  on  her,  satjafled  me  that  th^  mn 
dead. 

The  Ghaisuait.  If,  before  you  left  Honololn  to  go  down  to  HUo,  jo« 
had  been  informed  that  the  Qaeen  intended  to  pnnnnlgate  a  new  am* 
stitution,  reversing  the  conatitntion  of  "S?  and  restoring  the  anoient 
powers  of  the  mouarohy,  wonld  you  have  expected  that  to  ereate  a 
revolution  1 

Mr.  Stetens.  I  oonld  not  expect  otherwise^  I  knew  it^  bat  II' 
repeatedly  said  bo  in  oonversations  with  Ur.  Woif  '  ■       —     • 

raiDister,  and  others — that  whenever  an  att 
undo  the  action  of  1887,  by  the  Qaeen  going  1 
promises,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  monarolv  A 

The  Ohaibmar.  llad  yon  been  poBsessed  of  any  inftomattoD  fluit 
Liliuokalani,  after  the  prorogation  of  the  Leglalataie,  woaldprnmalnto 
this  new  constitution  upon  her  own  authority,  wonld  yoa  have  left 
Honolulu} 

Mr.  SxBTBNS.  N^o;  I  wonld  have  stayed  there.  I  ooutdered  it  aet- 
tied  when  those  fonr  men  went  in,  because  of  tttefr  oharaeter  md  ttieir 
means,  and  the  information  that  the  Queen's  fitnvite  had  t— aon  to 
think  be  should  remain  marshal. 

The  Chatbhan,  You  speak  of  the  Wilcoz^JoneB  oabinetl 

Mr.  Stev^nb.  Yes ;  I  considered  that  those  men  wonld  be  Uu  GoT^ 
emment  for  the  nest  eighteen  months. 

Seuator  FsYR.  When  you  went  on  board  the  ship  to  godowntoHOOk 
did  you  not  liave  converaations  with  the  oiBous  M  the  sbilL  ill  wldoh 
you  expressed  yonrself  as  satisfied  that  peace  was  restCMd  to  Hm~~" 
and  that  it  would  contiiine  until  your  term  of  offlM  mold  eiplB^ 
that  you  could  go  home  in  comfortf 

Mr.  Stetens.  £  did. 

Senator  Fbye.  Was  not  that  yoar  belief! 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  was. 

Seuator  Fete.  Mr,  Wniideubiirf;  in  his  testimony  sua  ihi 
throw  of  the  monarchy  could  not  have  been  acoompJiMMd 
been  the  general  uuderBtauding  that  the  American 
make  use  of  the  troops.    In  your  opinion,  did  the   * 
have  any  effect  on  the  overthrow  of  the  monarohyf 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  the  slightest. 

Senator  Frye.  And  whether  the  troops  were  on  shore  or  not, 
opinion  is  that  the  monarchy  wonld  have  been  overthrownt 

Mr.  Stevens.  Certainly. 

Senator  Fbts,  Mr.  Wondenbnrg  also  states  that  shortly  after 
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committee  of  safety  met,  on  the  16tli  of  Janaarji  it  decided  that  they 
were  not  ready  for  the  landing  of  American  troops;  that  a  committee 
of  three,  with  Mr.  Thurston^  went  to  the  American  legation  and  asked 
Mr.  Stevens  to  delay  landing  the  Boston^s  men,  and  that  it  was  re- 
ported that  Mr.  Stevens  said,  ^^The  troops  will  land  at  5  o'clock, 
whether  you  are  ready  or  not.'^ 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  am  snre  that  no  such  committee  came;  but  the  fact 
is,  the  troops  were  landed  aside  from  any  wishes  of  the  committee  of 
safety. 

Senator  Fete.  William  H.  Cornwall  testified 

Mr.  Stevens.  He  was  one  of  the  new  cabinet. 

Senator  Fete.  He  states  that  Ministers  Parker  and  Peterson  called 
upon  Minister  Stevens  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  able  to  take  care  of  the  situation,  and  asked  him  to  keep  the 
tToops  on  board. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  true. 

Senator  Fbte.  Did  Ministers  Parker  and  Peterson  ever  call  upon 
you  and  inform  you  that  the  Queen's  Government  was  able  to  take 
care  of  the  situation,  apd  ask  you  to  keep  the  troops  on  board? 

Mr.  Stevens.  No.  You  had  better  ask  about  Gov.  Cleghom's  pro- 
test. A  great  deal  of  importance  was  given  to  the  island  governor's 
protesting  after  the  troops  were  landed.  Gleghom,  I  have  no  doubt, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  English  minister — if  you  will  ask  me  the 
reasons,  I  will  answer,  but  not  now — came  to  me  and  wanted  to  know 
why  I  landed  them.  I  stated  that  the  circumstances  were  such  that 
I  was  compelled  to  take  the  responsibility.  I  was  very  polite  to  him. 
I  said  to  him,  **I  do  not  blame  you  for  coming,  and  if  I  were  in  your 
place  I  would  make  the  protest";  and  I  was  just  as  courteous  as  I  could 
be.  He  went  home,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  consulted  the  English 
minister  and  had  done  so  before  coming  to  me. 

Senator  Davis.  Did  you  tdl  Mr.  Cleghom  then  for  what  purpose  you 
had  landed  those  troops  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Probably  my  remajks  implied  that  it  was  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case.  As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  I  said  this:  <^The  situa- 
tion is  such  that  I  felt  it  necessary  to  take  the  responsibility."  I 
probably  put  it  in  that  form.  My  reason  for  saying  that  Cleghom 
came  by  the  inspiration  of  the  English  minister  is  this:  I  knew  for 
months  dating  back  in  our  intercourse  that  whatever  the  English 
minister  wanted  Mr.  Cleghorn  to  do  he  would  do.  He  was  a  good- 
natured  man,  and  entirely  under  Mr.  Wodehouse's  influence.  The 
governorship  was  of  no  account;  it  was  abolished  in  1887,  and  they 
reestablished  it  in  1890  as  a  mere  honorary  office,  because  Cleghom 
was  married  to  the  sister  of  the  Queen. 

Senator  Fbye.  Cornwall  stated  that  Mr.  Hopkins  insisted  upon 
knowing  whether  or  not  you  intended  to  recognize  the  lawful  Govern- 
ment or  the  revolutionary  Government,  and  that  you  said  that  you 
should  recognize  the  Provisional  Government,  because  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  Government  building,  and  that  you  intended  to  sup- 
port them? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  am  very  glad  you  asked  that  question.  I  had  no 
conversation  with  Mr.  Hopkins  whatever.  I  did  not  even  know  him. 
Mr.  Hopkins  brought  me  a  note,  and  I  sent  an  answer. 

Senator  Fbye.  Did  you  say  that  to  anybody! 

Mr.  Stevens,  Never.  I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Hopkins  brought  the 
note — they  said  it  was  Hopkins;  I  never  had  any  conversation  with 
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Hopkins  at  any  time.    After  he  had  left  the  legation  my  daughter  said 
it  was  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Senator  Fbye.  John  F.  Golburn  testified  that  Tharston  bad  an 
interview  with  them  (him  and  Peterson)  January  15,  at  6  o'clock  a.  m., 
Sunday,  and  desired  liim  and  Pet^'.rson  to  depose  the  Queeu;  that  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation  he  s<aid  that  he  could  inform  us  that  Mr. 
Stevens  had  given  the  committee  of  safety  the  assurance  that  if  we 
two  signed  a  request  to  land  the  troops  of  the  Boston,  he  would 
immediately  comply  and  have  them  lauded  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
this  work. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Who  put  that  question! 

Senator  Frye.  John  F.  Collmrn  testifies  that  Thurston  in  an  inter- 
view with  him  and  Peterson  said  that  Stevens  had  given  the  commit- 
tee of  safety  the  assurance  that  if  we  two  (that  is,  Colbum  and  Peter- 
son) would  sign  a  request  to  land  the  troops  of  the  Boston  be  would 
immediately  comply  and  have  them  landed  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
this  work. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Nothing  of  the  kind;  as  perfectly  romantic  as  if  born 
of  another  age.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Thurstou  never jsaid  anything  about  it; 
he  is  a  man  of  too  much  sense. 

Senator  Frye.  Mr.  Colbam  says  further  that  immediately  ou  the 
landing  of  the  troops  he  and  Parker  had  an  interview  with  you. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Parker  is  the  one  who  came  with  Mr.  Oleghom  to 
protest. 

Senator  Frte.  And  he  says  that  he  (Colbum)  had  an  interview  with 
you;  that  in  the  course  of  that  interview  you  said  that  there  were  a 
number  of  women  and  old  men  in  town  besides  children,  who  were 
ahirmed  at  the  rumors  of  a  revolution,  and  you  wanted  to  offer  them 
l)rotection ;  whereupon  Colbum  said,  "You  want  to  annex  the  country," 
and  you  replied,  "  No,  those  troops  are  ashore  to  preserve  the  Queen 
on  the  throne,  you  gentlemen  in  your  office,  and  to  offer  protection  to 
the  community  at  large." 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  absolute,  pure  Action. 

Senator  Frye.  Mr.  Colbum  says  further:  "  We  had  under  arms  600 
men  with  rifles,  30,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  8  brass  Austrian  field 
cannon,  and  2  Gatling  guns." 

Mr.  Stevens.  Why  did  they  not  use  themt 

Senator  Frye.  Did  they  have  such  a  force t 

Mr.  Stevens  No;  they  would  have  used  it  on  Sunday  and  Monday, 
it'  tlioy  had  had  any  such  force.  You  have  to  look  at  the  facts.  I  have 
answered  that  before.  There  was  a  com])lete  collapse  of  the  Queen's 
(lovernment  from  Saturday  afterno(m  of  January  14.  There  was  only 
one  attempt  at  an  exhibition  of  authority,  which  was  by  a  policeman 
attempting  to  prevent  two  men  carrying  arms  and  ammunition  up  to 
the  Ciovernment  building.  They  had  two  men  only.  That  is  the  only 
resistance  they  dared  to  make.  Wilson  knew  every  step  that  was 
taken,  knew  that  the  Provisional  Government  wafl  being  organized, 
just  as  you  gentlemen  would  know  of  a  railroad  meeting  in  your  town. 

The  Chairman.  11'  there  had  been  any  force  of  000  men  under  arms 
and  under  the  control  of  the  Queen  would  you  have  known  itf 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  or  I  should  have  known 
it.  The  royalists  party  had  two  or  three  factions,  one  made  up  with  the 
liol)ort  Wilcox  ehMnent.  So  far  as  it  was  ])ossib]e  for  me  to  know — I 
used  all  the  judgment  and  ex])ei-ience  1  had — I  was  kept  posted  of  tbe 
])urposes  and  intentions  of  the  various  organizations  that  were  opposed 
to  the  Queen  and  those  in  her  favor;  and  just  as  I  have  stated  befturei 
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there  were  two  distinctive  parties  amongst  the  natives  about  the 
Queen. 

The  Chaibman.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  your  sources  of  inlbrma- 
tion  and  the  diligence  of  your  inquiries  made  in  regard  to  the  actual 
situation  in  the  islands  gave  you  an  opportunity  to  know  satisfactorily 
to  yourself  whether  they  had  as  many  as  COO  armed  force,  or  whethfer 
they  had  any  organization  of  a  military  character  that  was  considered 
dangerous! 

Mr.  Stevens.  My  information  was  directly  the  contrary;  the  only 
force  that  I  understood  they  had  was  the  native  police  force  under  the 
marshal  and  the  Queen's  guard  of  70,  men  made  up  of  native  boys,  not 
equal  to  10  white  soldiers.  Ten  American  soldiers  were  equivalent  to 
the  whole  of  them.    They  never  made  any  resistance,  and  did  not  dare. 

Senator  Fbye.  The  Queen's  ministers  delivered  an  address  which  is 
given  by  Mr.  Blount  in  his  report,  in  which  they  stated  that  Mr.  Col- 
burn  and  Mr.  Peterson  reported  that  a  committee  of  safety  had  been 
formed  at  the  house  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Thurston  and  had  made  overtures  to 
them  to  assist  in  dethroning  the  Queen,  and  they  intended  to  go  ahead, 
and  that  your  assistance,  together  with  that  of  the  United  States 
Government,  had  been  guaranteed  to  them.    Is  there  any  truth  in  thatt 

Mr.  Stevens.  Kone;  I  never  knew  of  it  until  I  saw  it  in  that  report, 
I  never  heard  of  it  before.  I  never  heard  of  it  until  I  saw  it  in  that 
report,  as  also  that  other  inquiry  about  my  promising  Soper.  You 
might  ask  me  if  that  is  in  there. 

Senator  Fryb.  Mr.  Wundenburg  further  says  that  Mr.  Soper  was 
ofiered  the  position  of  commander-in-ohief ;  that  he  hesitated  to  take 
it;  that  he  and  others  went  over  to  see  you,  and  then  came  back,  say- 
ing, ^^I  understood  them  to  say  that  Mr.  Stevens  had  told  them  that  if 
they  would  take  possession  of  the  Government  building  and  read  their 
proclamation,  he  would  immediately  recognize  them  and  support  them, 
or,  failing  to  get  the  Government  building,  any  building  in  Honolulu." 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  never  heard  anything  about  it  until  I  saw  it  in 
Blount's  report.  It  is  pure  fiction,  absolute  fiction,  as  well  as  that 
other  stiitement  that  Soper  wanted  to  take  military  command.  I  did 
not  know  that  Soper  was  to  have  the  military  command  until  I  saw  his 
appointment  in  the  newspapers.  Soper  never  came  to  me  to  ask  me 
anything  about  it.  The  first  I  knew  of  Soper  being  appointed  to  the 
command  was  one  or  two  days  afteward. 

Senator  Fbye.  Kaulukou  in  his  aflidavit  says  that  Minister  Stevens 
wrote  a  letter,  which  he  gave  to  Charles  L.  Hopkins,  in  which  he  said 
he  would  back  and  help  the  Provisional  Government  and  not  her 
Majesty  the  Queen's  Government 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  all  fiction. 

Senator  Fbye.  Did  anything  like  that  ever  occur f 

Mr.  Stevens.  No.    I  maintained  one  fixed  policy. 

Senator  Fbye.  And  that  was  utter  impartiality  between  the  two? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes.  To  the  representations  nimle  to  me  before  to 
have  the  men  landed,  my  answer  was  always  the  same,  "  The  emer- 
gency must  be  a  striking  one,  and  then  only  for  the  protecttion  of  life 
and  property." 

Senator  Fkye.  Paul  Xeumann,  in  his  testimony,  says  that  on  Tues- 
day, the  17th  of  January,  Mr.  Peterson  and  Mr.  Parker,  about  3  o'clock, 
informed  him  that  Mr.  Stevens  had  told  them  categori(?ally  that  he 
would  supj)ort  with  the  United  States  forces  a  provisional  ^•overnnieut 
if  such  were  proclaimed.  Did  you  ever  tell  Peterson  or  Parker  any- 
thing like  thatt 
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Mr.  Stevens.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  only  interviews  in  which, 
as  I  have  aheady  stated,  they  asked  my  assistance  to  support  the 
Queen;  but  they  did  not  put  the  other  alternative,  because  tliey  would 
not  insult  me  with  that  after  I  had  rel\ised  the  other.  I  said  to  them 
sciuarely  that  the  troops  were  landed  for  a  pacific  puri)08e  and  could 
not  take  part  in  any  C(»ntest. 

Senator  FuYE.  lie  also  says  that  at  a  meeting  at  which  J.  O.  Carter, 
]Mjiei';jrhine,  Wideniann,  and  Damon  were  present,  the  statement  was 
reixaicHl  that  Mr.  Stevens  unqualifiedly  stated  that  he  would  by  force 
of  arms  sustain  the  Provisional  Government.  Did  you  say  anything  of 
the  kind? 

^Ir.  Stevens.  !No;  just  like  the  other. 

Senator  FiiYE.  He  also  states  that  the  U.  S.  legation  had  been  at 
various  times  the  meeting  place  of  persons  who  had  conspired  to  over- 
throw the  Hawaiian  Government. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Tliere  never  was  any  such  meeting  in  the  four  years 
that  1  was  there,  at  the  lej^ation.  The  people  who  had  the  entree  of 
the  legation  and  who  dined  there  and  had  other  .attentions  there  were 
royalists  quite  as  many  as  of  their  opponents.  The  dinner  party 
spoken  of  was  made  up  1>^' my  two  parties;  the  Portuguese  charge 
d';itT;iires  made  one;  the  French  conmiissioner  another;  Judge  Ilai*t- 
well  another;  Mr.  Thurston  another,  and,  £  think,  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Ifostofi,  besides  Capt.  Wiltse.  My  daughter's  conversation  was 
with  Mr.  Thurston,  and  1  talked  with  the  Portuguese  chargi^d'afluires. 
Tlie  meeting  was  of  such  a  character  that  if  we  had  wanted  to  talk 
politics  we  could  not  have  done  so. 

Senator  Fkye.  Mr.  Charles  T.  Gulick  testifies  that  the  presence  of 
the  .\merican  troops  and  certain  rumors  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of 
the  American  minister,  caused  the  Hawaiian  cabinet  to  confer  with 
that  otlicial  before  taking  action,  and  that  they  learned  ^m  him  in 
writing  that  he  recognized  the  Provisional  Government  and  would  sup- 
port it  with  the  United  States  troops.  Was  there  anything  of  that 
kind  If 

Mr.  Stevens.  Xo.  It  was  all  done  in  the  form  that  came  from  this 
note.  The  man  Hopkins,  whom  I  did  not  know,  and  my  daughter  hap- 
pened to  know,  he  returned,  but  did  not  have  any  conversation,  did 
not  speak  to  him,  <lid  not  know  him  until  that  afternoon.  My  daughter 
liap])ened  to  know  him  by  sight.  He  never  submitted  me  any  question; 
he  brought  a  note,  and  all  he  wanted  was  an  answer.  I  think  my 
daughtei  took  the  note  out  of  his  hand  and  put  it  in  mine,  if  I  remember 
correctly.  1  was  sick  at  the  time.  Hopkins  was  one  of  those  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  grossest  maladministration. 

Senator  Fkye.  Mr.  John  Lot  Kaulukou  in  his  testimony  says:  "Next 
morning  I  read  a  letter  from  Minister  Stevens  in  the  newspaper.  Ue 
said.  *I  recognize  tlie  Provisional  Government  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
because  it  takes  the  palace,  the  station  house,  and  the  barracks.  That 
is  my  reason  why  I  recognize  the  Provisional  Government'"  Did  you 
write  iuiy  such  letter? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Xo;  the  only  one  that  I  ever  wrote  on  the  subject  is 
in  tliat  oihcial  pamphlet  published  by  vote  of  the  Senate  last  February. 
1  never  wrote  any  communication  U)  any  newspaper  about  it.  Kaulu- 
kou is  one  of  the  most  corrupt  men  in  the  country,  formerly  one  of 
Ka]akaua*s  ministers. 

Senator  Frye.  He  says  further:  "If  Mr.  Stevens  had  never  sent 
any  word  of  that  kind^  if  he  had  never  interfered,  you  would  see  these 
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people  cleaned  oat  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  and  the  Queen  remain 
on  her  throne  till  to-day."    Did  you  interfere! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  the  slightest. 

Senator  Fbye.  Do  you  think  if  the  troops  had  been  in  the  United 
States  of  America  the  Queen  would  have  been  on  her  throne  to-day  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  our  troops  had  remained  at  Hilo,  260  miles  from 
Honolulu,  and  had  known  nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  it  would  have 
been  the  same.  The  Wilcox- Jones  cabinet  was  composed  of  some  of 
the  best  men  in  the  islands.  The  men  who  were  leading  this  revolu- 
tion were  irresistible;  they  had  the  complete  command  of  the  situation. 
Wilson  knew  that,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  his  associates  did  not 
arrest  anybody. 

Senator  Frye.  Do  you  know  Dr.  G.  Trousseau t 

Mr.  Stea^ens.  I  do. 

Senator  Fbyb.  Is  he  regarded  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  truthful 
man! 

Mr.'STEVENS.  He  is  so  notoriously  untruthful  that  any  story  going 
the  round  of  the  capital  they  would  say  '*  That  is  one  of  Trousseau's 
lies.''  He  is  an  adventurer  who  came  from  Paris.  He  is  a  man  of  a 
good  deal  of  genius;  he  practices  medicine  in  some  American  families 
because  of  his  genius;  but  there  are  physicans  who  have  no  affiliations 
with  him,  because  he  has  not  his  diploma.  He  has  already  apologized 
to  Judge  Hartwell  and  others  because  of  statements  he  made  with 
respect  to  them  that  he  thought  would  not  come  back  to  the  islands. 

Senator  Frye.  Trousseau  in  his  statement  says  that  Dole,  Charles 
Carter,  and  W.  H.  Castle,  and  one  or  two  others,  naming  them,  were 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  your  house,  the  house  of  •  the  American 
minister,  and  conspiring  for  overturning  the  Queen.  Is  there  any  truth 
in  that? 

Mr.  Stevens.  !Not  a  particle.  One  of  the  parties  was  Mr.  Castle;  he 
had  not  been  at  my  house  but  once  for  a  year.  I  got  acquainted  with 
him  and  his  venerable  father  when  I  first  came  to  Hawaii,  and  I 
wondered  why  he  had  not  called  upon  me.  William  Castle  had  only 
stopi)ed  at  our  house  once  in  the  year.  Mr.  Dole  and  Mr.  Thurston 
were  men  of  too  much  sense  to  be  willing  to  have  a  meeting  at  my 
house.  Although  I  was  intimate  in  Mr.  Dole's  family,  I  never  got  a 
hint  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dole  that  he  was  to  go  into  the  Provisional 
Government.  He  was  a  man  of  too  much  culture  to  embarrass  me  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  to  take  part  in  the  revolutionary  movement. 
It  is  the  fact  that  he  left  the  bench  to  which  he  had  been  appointed, 
with  his  salary  of  $5,000  a  year,  purely  as  a  sense  of  duty,  to  take  the 
responsibilities  of  the  position  he  now  holds.  He  is  delicate,  not.  a 
strong  man,  and  the  pressure  of  resx)onsibility  and  anxiety  is  liable  to 
break  him  down. 

The  Chairman.  Who  comprised  the  supreme  court  at  the  time  you 
left  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Stevens.  At  the  time  I  left  it  was  composed  of  Chief  Justice 
Judd,  who  had  been  chief  justice  for  nineteen  years,  and  Judge  Bick- 
erton  and  Judge  Frear.  Judge  Judd  was  educated  in  law  at  Harvard. 
Judge  Bickerton  is  English. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  revolution  occurred  there  in  the  executive 
government,  did  that  court  continue  to  sit  and  discharge  its  functions  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  so  understood  it;  yes — right  along.  The  Provisional 
Government  interfered  as  little  as  possible  with  the  statutes;  they 
promptly  repealed  the  lottery  act  and  opium  act^  and  I  think  that  is 
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about  all  tbey  did.    The  courts  went  right  on,  stopping  only  a  few  days 
in  the  excitement. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  of  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  or  the  Queen's  Government,  or  the  followers  of 
the  Queen  or  her  cabinet,  to  deny  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
sa])renie  court  of  Hawaii  since  the  revolution  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  any  change  in  it? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  have  not.  I  know  the  constitution  which  it  was 
intended  to  proclaim  was  intended  to  change  the  supreme  coart,  I 
learned  that  when  we  had  the  conversation  with  Kalakaua  before,  and 
from  other  sources  in  the  later  case. 

The  Chairman.  To  hold  for  six  years. 

Mr.  STE\nBN8.  And  a  tinal  appeal  from  their  judgment  to  the  Queen. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
since  the  Provisional  Government  was  instituted  there  has  been  no 
one  who  has  made  any  question  of  the  authority  of  the  supreme  *coart 
and  its  power  to  go  on  and  administer  justice? 

!Mr.  Stevens.  I  am  not  aware  of  anybody.  There  may  be  some 
lawyer. 

The  Chairman.  The  number  of  judges  was  reduced  from  five  to 
three  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  as  their  terms  expired  there  would  be  no 
reappointment  until  below  the  niunber  of  three t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes:  as  one  died  they  were  able  to  reduce  to  three 
quite  promptly. 

The  Chairman.  Who  took  Judge  Dole's  placet 

Mr.  Stevens.  Judge  Frear. 

The  Chairman.  Who  appointed  himt 

^Ir.  Stevens.  He  was  appointed  since  the  Provisional  Gtovemment 
was  established.  Mr.  Dole  resigned  to  take  the  place  of  President  of 
the  Provisional  Government,  and  they  filled  his  plaoe  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judge  Frear. 

Senator  Fkye.  In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sam  Parker,  pages  439  and 
440,  or  in  an  interview  with  him,  he  produced  a  statement  signed  by 
A.  B.  Peterson,  in  which  Mr.  Peterson  says:  "On  Sunday  evening, 
January  15,  at  half  past  7  o'clock,  Samuel  Parker,  Her  Mi^esty's  min- 
ister of  foreign  afl'airs,  and  myself  as  attorney-general,  caUed  upon 
J.  L.  Stevens,  American  minister,  at  his  residence,  to  talk  over  the 
situati(m."    Did  they  call  ? 

]Mr.  Stevens.  They  called  Sunday  evening.   They  did  all  thetalking. 

Senator  Fkye.  Tie  says,  ^^Mr.  Stevens  stated  that  he  desired  to 
protect  the  Government  and  advised  Her  Majesty's  Government  not  to 
resifjn,  but  said,  in  answer  to  a  direct  question  put  to  him  by  me,  that 
in  case  the  Government  called  upon  him  for  assistance  he  aid  not  see 
how  he  could  assist  them  as  long  as  C.  li.  Wilson  remained  marshal  of 
the  Kingdom,  terniin*^  Mr.  Wilson  a  scoundrel." 

Mr.  Stkvens.  That  is  not  true.  I  think  there  was  some  conversa- 
tion that  they  made  as  to  the  enibarrassnient  that  Wilson  was  making 
as  to  the  Queen's  mle,  because  some  of  the  Queen's  supiK>rter8  were 
as  anxious  to  «ret  rid  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  were  her  opiH>nents. 

Senator  <Jhay.  Did  yon  say  that  Wilson  was  a  scoundrelt 

Mr.  Stkvens.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did. 

Senator  Fk  VE.  Did  you  <;cive  them  as  the  cause  of  your  opposition  to 
Wilson  that  he  had  caused  the  arrest  of  your  Chinese  ooaGhmaDt 
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Mr.  Stevens.  No.  Let  me  tell  the  truth  abont  that  Ghinese  story. 
I  had  three  Ghinese  servants.  The  man  who  drove  my  carriage  was  a 
Chinaman,  as  yon  have  to  have  all  the  servants  of  one  nationality. 
This  coachman  was  a  faithful  fellow.  His  friends  had  lost  money  by 
lottery  gambling,  which  Wilson  allowed  to  go  on,  and  he  complained 
without  my  knowledge,  and  Wilson's  police  arrested  him  for  having  in 
his  possession  a  knife  which  cost  15  cents.  All  I  did  was  to  telephone 
to  the  police  station.  I  never  had  any  conversation  with  Wilson,  and 
he  was  never  in  my  house.  1  telephoned  to  the  police  station  to  send 
back  my  servant  and  send  back  the  money  which  they  had  taken  from 
him  when  they  arrested  him,  which  was  promptly  done. 

SeTiator  Fbye.  Peterson  says  he  and  Parker  called  on  you  again  on 
Tuesday,  January  17. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  was  in  the  afternoon. 

Senator  Feye.  And  that  you  promised  that  if  a  proclamation  declar- 
ing a  provisional  government  was  issued,  you,  on  behalf  of  your  Gov- 
ernment, would  immediately  recognize  it  and  support  it  with  the  United 
States  forces  at  your  command. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  pure  fiction.  That  is  the  afternoon  I  was  sick 
upon  the  couch. 

Senator  Feye.  He  says  that  he  asked  you  what  action  you  would 
take  if  he  called  upon  you  for  assistance,  and  that  you  said  that  in  that 
case  you  could  not  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Government;  that  he 
then  asked  what  your  action  would  be  if  they  replaced  the  Government, 
and  you  replied  that  in  that  case  you  would  interfere  with  the  forces 
at  3*our  command. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  all  fiction.  His  argument  was  that  I  could 
legally  and  properly  use  the  force  to  sustain  the  Queen.  I  replied  that 
the  troops  were  landed  for  a  pacific  purpose,  and  could  not  interfere. 
Nothing  was  said  about  the  other  side.  They  did  not  have  the  impu- 
dence to  ask  me  that,  because  they  were  courteous  in  their  manner. 

Senator  Geay.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Waterhousef 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Henry  Waterhousef  There  are  several  Water- 
houses. 

Senator  Gbay.  The  one  who  is  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  Henry  Waterhouse, 

Senator  Gray.  He  lived  near  you! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Near  me. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  see  him  after  you  came  ashore  from  the 
Boston  on  Monday! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

Senator  Gray.  At  any  time  that  Saturday,  Monday,  or  Tuesday! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  have  no  remembrance;  but  if  you  want  me  to  be 
more  specific  as  to  Mr.  Waterhouse  I  would  say  in  this  way,  not  offici- 
ally. It  is  rarely  that  we  ever  talked  about  politics  at  all.  He  was  a 
gentleman  who  would  not  embarniss  me,  and  he  knew  how  cautious  I 
was.  He  never  conversed  with  me  at  all  about  the  formation  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  and  the  first  news  that  I  had  that  any  meet- 
ing was  held  in  his  house,  the  first  hint,  I  found  in  Mr.  Blount's  report. 
Henry  Waterhouse  was  a  man  of  character;  he  respected  me,  and  would 
not  insult  me  by  any  such  proposition  as  aiding  the  overthrow  of  the 
Queen. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  ever  during  those  four  days,  Saturday,  Sun- 
day, Monday,  and  Tuesday,  see  at  your  house  or  elsewhere  any  of  these 
gentlemen  who  were  in  the  committee  of  safety,  or  were  afterwaid  in 
the  Provisional  Government! 
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Mr.  Stevens.  The  committee  called  and  presented  fheir  docnmenty 
which  I  have  made  of  record  anion^  the  documents. 

Senator  Geay.  When  did  they  callt 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  they  called  right  after  the  close  of  fheir  mass- 
meeting. 

Senator  Geay.  That  was  on  Monday! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Monday. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  on  Saturday  or  Monday  t 

:Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did.  If  I  did,  I  saw  them  as 
individuals. 

Senator  Gray.  I  mean  as  individuals! 

^Ir.  Stevens.  I  may  have  seen  one  or  more  of  them;  I  can  not  say 
that  I  did.  If  I  saw  them,  I  saw  them  just  as  I  did  the  other  side. 
They  hsid  every  access,  both  sides,  to  the  legation;  but  the  leaders  of 
the  Provisional  Government  were  men  of  brains,  and  they  did  not  em- 
barrass me  by  coming  there  and  letting  me  know  their  plans.  And  that 
is  what  I  said  of  Mr.  Dole,  who  is  alleged  to  have  conspired  with  me. 
He  nor  his  wife  never  hinted  to  me  his  intention,  and  it  was  so  of  aU 
the  others. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  Mr.  Thurston  ciill  ux>on  you  during  any  of  those 
four  days! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Thurston,  I  think,  called  upon  me  once.  Mr. 
Thurston  was  taken  sick,  if  I  remember  aright,  on  Monday,  after  the 
mass  meeting.  I  think  he  was  sick  and  did  not  go  out.  I  did  not  see 
him  again  until  he  left  on  the  Claudine  for  Washington.  I  saw  him 
for  a  few  moments  only  before  he  went  on  board  the  Claudine. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Cooper  during  these  days! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Xot  at  the  legation. 

Senator  Gray.  Or  anywhere  else! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Nor  anywhere  else. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Cooper  on  board  the  Boston^ 

Mr.  Stev>:ns.  No. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Castle  on  board  the  Bostonl 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  did  not.  Mr.  William  R.  Castle  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  safety,  and  he  called  when  they  presented  their  re- 
quest. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  see  Mr.  W.  O.  Smith! 

]Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  when  they  called  and  presented  the  request 
of  the  committee  of  safety.  I  think  only  the  subcommittee  of  three 
called.  Of  course,  there  were  so  many  who  called  during  the  three  or 
four  exciting  days  that  I  can  not  remember  in  each  case  who  did  call;  I 
have  to  go  on  memory. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  state  to  Mr.  Thurston  when  he  called,  that 
the  troops  would  have  to  be  landed  irom  the  Boston? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  at  all.  My  answer  was  the  same-^wheu  the 
troops  landed  it  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  x)rotecting  life  and  prop- 
erty. 

Senator  Gray.  You  say  you  made  no  statement  to  Mr.  Thurston 
about  landing  trooi)8! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  remember  any.  I  may  have  stated,  as  I  did 
to  other  gentlemen — that  the  troops  might  be  landed.  I  used  great 
canti(ai  in  my  language;  and  you  may  be  quite  sure  of  this,  that  I  was 
quite  as  courteous  to  the  royalist  enunissaries  as  I  was  to  the  others. 
Thei-e  wjis  reason:  Mr.  Thurston  and  Mr.  Dole  and  others  were  men 
of  too  nuieh  sense  to  embarrass  me  with  improper  questions. 

Senator  (in ay.  Did  Mr.  Thurston  state  to  you  on  that  occasion  that 
they  had  a  propositiou  (or  Q«t*abl\shin<;  a  provisional  govemmentt 
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Mr.  Stevens.  No;  it  would  have  been  absurd  for  Um  to  have  so 
stated.  It  was  generally  talked  that  the  opponents  of  the  Queen 
would  form  a  new  government. 

Senator  Gray.  That  they  were  going  to  establish  a  provisional 
government! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes.  When  the  Queen  failed  on  Saturday,  at  the 
churches  and  everywhere  else  they  were  talking  over  the  situation^ 
and  what  they  would  do.  They  called  a  mass  meeting  for  Monday, 
and  appointed  a  committee  of  safety  and  proposed  to  establish  some 
form  of  government,  and  that  was  notorious,  and  they  would  not  have 
to  give  me  any  special  information. 

Senator  Gbay.  Whom  did  you  get  your  information  from ;  you  say  it 
was  notorious! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Such  parties  as  would  call  there  at  the  legation. 
Men  and  ladies  called  there  from  both  sides. 

Senator  Gbay.  Did  you  state  to  Mr.  Thurston  on  the  occasion  when 
you  state  he  may  have  called — I  think  you  said  he  did  call! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  he  called  on  Sunday.  If  he  did  he  remained 
but  a  few  minutes. 

Senator  Gbay.  Did  you  say  to  him  when  the  Government  was  es- 
tablished and  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  archives  and  buildings 
that  you  would  recognize  it! 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  was  not  necessary.  He  and  those  acting  with  him 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  de  facto  government  would  have  to  be 
recognized,  and  Judge  Doleand  Mr.  Thurston  understand  international 
law  and  usage  as  well  as  any  of  us.  Judge  Dole  was  too  intelligent  to 
ask  me  what  I  would  do  in  the  contingency  named. 

Senator  Gbay.  When  did  the  communication  come  to  you  at  the 
legation,  asking  you  to  land  the  troops! 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  came  to  me  on  Monday  just  after  the  mass  meet- 
ing. 

Senator  Gray.  Who  brought  it! 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  was  this  committee  of  safety;  I  presume  it  was 
only  a  part  of  them ;  I  think  there  were  three. 

Senator  Gray.  The  committee  of  safety  was  composed  of  13  mem- 
bers! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  there  was  a  subcommittee  of  three,  jMr.  Castle 
was  one,  Mr.  Smith  another;  the  third  I  can  not  recall. 

Senator  Gray.  That  was  before  you  went  on  board  the  Boston  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes.  I  could  not  state  the  precise  hour — whether 
it  was  3,  or  half  past  3,  or  4. 

Senator  Gray.  And  immediately  after  you  went  on  board  the  Bos* 
ton  and  requested  the  landing  of  the  troops! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Very  soon.  And  my  note  was  drawn  up  before  the 
committee  called,  and  if  it  had  not  called  I  would  have  made  the 
request. 

Senator  Gray.  And  you  saw  Capt.  Wiltse  that  day! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Capt.  Wiltse  called  at  the  legation  probably  nearly 
every  day  after  we  got  back  from  Hilo. 

Senator  Gray,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  went  on  board  the 
Boston  some  time  about  4  o'clock,  you  could  not  be  precise  as  to  the 
time,  but  it  was  after  you  received  this  communication  from  the  sub- 
committee of  safety.  Now,  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  prior  to  your 
going  on  board  the  Boston  that  day  you  had  a  full  conference  with 
Capt.  Wiltse! 
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Mr.  Stevens.  No;  T  did  not  say  that.    I  presume  I  had.    I  think 

he  called  there  on  Sunday. 

Senator  Gray.  On  that  Saturday  or  Sunday,  when  yon  had  this 
coni'erence  with  Caj^t.  Wiltse,  was  it  arranged  that  he  should  laud  the 
troo])s  upon  your  making  the  request! 

^Ir.  Stevens.  The  understanding  was,  if  I  did  make  the  request, 
th<^  troops  would  be  landed. 

►Senator  GuAY.  What  was  necessary  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  it  became  necessary  to  land,  that  I  would  have  to 
niak(^  the  request.  That  was  the  official  way,  and  I  had  the  legation 
records  before  me  running  back  twenty-five  years.  They  could  not 
land  until  the  reciuest  came  from  me. 

Senator  Gray.  When  you  went  out  to  the  ship,  Capt.  Wiltse  was 
not  surprised  to  have  you  make  this  request,  because  you  had  arranged 
with  him  before  for  such  a  contingency! 

:\lr.  Stevens.  Kot  at  all. 

S(Miator  Gray.  But  you  handed  him  the  paper  which  yon  took  out 
with  you? 

^Ir.  Stevens.  The  official  paper  which  had  been  used  time  after 
time  by  my  predecessors. 

Senator  Gray.  And  you  have  already  stated  that  the  arrangements 
were  made  then  and  there  between  you  for  the  landing  of  the  troops. 

]\Ir.  Stevens.  Only  contingently — if  he  landed  at  all  the  request  had 
to  (!ome  from  me.    And  Capt.  Wiltse  knew  that  as  well  as  I  did. 

Senator  Gray.  After  you  left  the  Boston^  I  understood  the  arrange- 
ment was  made  between  you  for  landing  the  troops,  and  you  understood 
they  would  carry  their  camp  equipage  with  them,  and  it  would  not  be 
necessary  that  you  should  ])rovide  quarters  for  themt 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  never  entered  my  mind;  I  took  it  for  granted  with- 
out consultation  that  the  marines  had  their  own  tents. 

Senator  Gray.  And  you  were  there  informed  that  a  hall  would  Lave 
to  be  provided? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  and  maps  for  the  city. 

Senator  Gray.  And  when  you  left  the  ship  it  was  understood  that 
t!ie  tr()0])S  were  to  march  out  to  Mr.  Atherton's  placet 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  were  to  do  exacitly  as  was  done  in  1889;  march 
through  the  streets  and  get  a  lodging  as  soon  as  they  could. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  it  understood  that  they  were  to  go  to  Mr. 
Atljcrton's  when  you  left  the  ship? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  Mr.  Atherton  talked  about  on  the  ship? 

^Ir.  Stevens.  I  could  not  remember  that;  1  think  it  was  a  mere 
casual  idea — that  Mr.  Atherton  had  those  extensive  grounds,  and  was 
one  of  the  leading  American  citizens,  and  they  marched  through  the 
street  to  get  grounds  somewhere,  and  his  grounds  were  large  enough. 

Senator  (tHay.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  it  was  not  understood  they 
were  to  go  to  Mr.  Atliertcm's  when  they  left  the  ship! 

Ml'.  Stevens.  I  do  not  remember.  \Vhatever  it  was,  it  was  a  mere 
incident,  and  with  no  special  relation  to  anything  in  view.  They  had 
to  go  somewhere  and  secure  a  hall. 

Senator  (iuAY.  When  you  sent  the  note  of  recognition  to  the  Pro- 
visi(m;il  Government,  to  whom  did  you  send  itt 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  have  no  doubt  1  sent  it  to  the  minister  of  forei^ 
affairs.  Mr.  Dol(\  under  their  organization,  was  President  and  miuis- 
ter  of  foreign  aH'airs.    Of  course,  the  olhcial    usage  is  to  send  suob 
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notes  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs.    I  have  no  doubt  I  sent  it  to 
the  iTiiuister  of  foreign  affairs.    I  presume  I  conformed  to  the  custom. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  previously  heard  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  Provisional  Government t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Had  you  a  copy  of  that  proclamationf 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Gray.  H.ad  you  read  that  proclamation! 

Mr.  Stevens.  1  can  not  say  that  I  had. 

Senator  Gray.  Could  you  say  that  you  had  not! 

^Ir.  Stevens.  I  could  not  say  that  I  had  not. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  any  proclamation  sent  to  yout 

Mr.  Stevens.  Things  had  to  be  done  very  rapidly  that  afternoon. 
I  had  no  clerk  and  1  was  a  sick  man,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
make  notes.    I  have  no  doubt  I  received  the  proclamation. 

Senator  Gray.  And  you  can  not  say  one  way  or  the  other  whether 
a  copy  of  that  proclamation  was  sent  to  you! 

Mr.  Stevens.  lean  not;  I  presume  so.  Mr.  Pringle  brought  me 
information  and  so  did  Mr^  Carter,  and  so  did  others.  I  had  it  in 
various  ways. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  aware  when  it  was  sent  to  you  that  the 
terms  of  the  Provisional  Government  were  not  settled  until  there  was 
annexation  to  the  United  Stiitest 

iMr.  Stevens.  I  did  not  understand  that. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  aware  that  the  proclamation  was  so  madet 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  never  heard  of  itt 

Senator  Gray.  Never  heard  of  the  proclamation t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  did  not  know  that  that  wa«  the  limit  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  until  this  controversy  of  Mr.  Thurston  and  Mr. 
Gresham. 

Senator  Gray.  When  you  were  acting  for  the  Government,  you  did 
not  understand  the  terms  in  which  the  Government  you  were  about  to 
recognize  had  been  proclaimed  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  only  fact  that  I  took  under  consideration  was 
that  it  was  a  de  facto  Government,  and  if  that  de  facto  Government 
had  proposed  to  annex  to  Mormoudom  I  should  have  recognized  it.  I 
should  have  recognized  it  regardless  of  any  ulterior  purposes  of  that 
Government. 

Senator  Gray.  In  this  important  condition  of  affairs  in  Hawaii,  you 
did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  examine  the  terms  on  which  that  Gov- 
ernment was  established! 

Mr.  Stevens.  All  I  wanted  to  know  was  that  it  was  a  de  facto  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  information  I  had. 

Senator  Gray.  Where  did  you  get  it,  except  from  the  proclamationf 

Mr.  Stevens.  From  parties  who  came  from  the  Government  house 
and  infoiiued  me,  and  I  presume  they  sent  a  copy  of  the  proclamation. 

Senator  Gray.  Who  were  they  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  My  impression  is  that  Charles  Carter  was  one  and 
Mr.  Pringle  was  another.    Mr.  Pringle  was  acting  as  my  aid.    Others 

fave  me  the  information.    Which  one  brought  it  first  I  could  not  swear, 
think  I  first  received  the  information  from  my  daughter. 
Senator  Gray.  What  time  in  the  afternoon  did  this  fact  come  to  your 
knowledge  that  the  Provisional  Government  had  been  proclaimed! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Probably — I  can  not  say  positively;  1  did  not  look  at 
the  watch — half  past  2  or  3.  It  might  have  been  earlier  or  a  little 
lat«r. 
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Senator  6b AY.  By  whom  did  you  send  yoar  note  of  recognition  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  I  can  not  say  positively. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  send  it  back  by  the  messenger  firom  the  Pro- 
visional Government? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  sent  it  by  some  one  whom  I  considered  a  reliable 
messenger. 

Senator  Gray.  And  you  can  not  say  who  it  wast 

Mr.  Stevens.  No ;  I  can  not  say  that.  It  may  have  been  Mr.  Pringle, 
or  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  foreign  office. 

Senator  Gray.  How  soon  after  you  were  notified  of  the  fact  that  the 
Provisional  Government  had  been  x)roclaimed  that  you  sent  your  note 
of  recognition  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  I  could  not  swear  positively.  I  put  it  on  record. 
I  think  it  was  about  5  o'clock.  Mrs.  Stevens  and  my  daughter  think 
that  when  this  gentleman,  meaning  Hopkins,  called  with  the  note  from 
the  Queen's  recent  ministers  it  was  later.  But  not  regarding  that  a 
vital  i)()int  1  put  it  down  in  the  records  about  5.  And  the  fact  that  the 
chief  justice  called  on  me  shortly  and  said  that  they  had  the  minor 
all  through  the  streets  that  the  American  minister  had  refiised  to 
recognize  the  Provisional  Government.  He  came  to  see  if  it  were  so, 
and  it  was  about  dusk  when  Judge  Judd  called,  when  I  said  to  him  I 
had  just  recognized.  But  I  put  it  down  as  my  opinion  that  it  was 
about  5. 

Senator  Gray.  You  do  not  claim  to  be  accurate  about  that! 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  the  official  records  will  show  that. 

Senator  Gray.  Have  you  the  official  re<!ordf 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  that  is  in  Honolulu.  I  do  not  know  that  Mr. 
Blount  ha^  put  that  on  paper.  My  wife  and  daughter  afterward  said 
they  thought  it  was  later. 

Senator  Gray.  After  the  messenger  who  first  came  from  the  Pro- 
visional Government  to  notify  you  that  the  Provisional  Goverumeut 
ha<l  been  proclaimed,  what  other  intelligence  did  yon  receive  of  its 
proclamation  1 

Mr.  Stevens.  Now,  I  have  to  answer  that  in  the  way  I  have  already 
answered,  that  I  considered  that  there  was  an  absolute  interregnum 
between  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  and  the  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  and  my  relief  from  the  situation  was  that  there 
was  a  de  facto  Government.  The  moment  I  got  information  that  a  de 
facto  Government  was  established  and  was  master  of  the  situation, 
master  of  the  archives,  1  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  recognize  it,  and 
all  the  other  foreign  officials  immediately  did  the  same.  And  the 
English  minister  called  on  the  Provisional  Government  in  person 
before  I  did. 

Senator  Gray.  Kecognized  it  before  you  did! 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  English  minister  in  person  went  before  I  did  and 
ofl'ered  his  congratulaticms. 

Senat4)r  Gray.  Did  you  before  that  get  your  note! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  can  not  say.  All  those  members  of  the  official  corps 
knew  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Provisional  Government  had 
been  ccmstituted  as  well  as  I  did. 

Senator  Gray.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  that  qaestion 
as  to  whether  you  had  any  other  inforniation  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  Provisional  Government  than  the  messenger  conveyed  to  you, 
althougli  not  directly  responsive,  that  it  was  not  necessary,  because  it 
was  thoroughly  understood  for  the  last  two  or  three  days  there  was  an 
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interregnum,  and  that  any  government  or  any  proclamation  of  any  set 
of  people  would  constitute  a  de  facto  government. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  did  not  say  that.    Let  me  answer  it. 

Senator  Gray.  What  did  you  say  when  I  asked  you  in  regard  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  notorious  that  there  was  an  interregnum  and  it  was 
not  necessary  to  have  the  information  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  put  it  in  that  form.  I  say  that  the  collapse 
of  all  government  on  the  islands  took  place  on  tiie  attempted  coup 
d^etat  of  the  Queen  on  the  14th,  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  time  the 
Provisional  Government  took  possession  of  the  Government  buildings 
the  only  government  was  the  1,000  citizens  who  called  the  mass  meet- 
ing, and  the  presence  of  ship  Boston  in  the  harbor.  I  had  got  infor- 
mation that  I  deemed  reliable  that  a  government  springing  out  of  that 
condition  of  things  had  become  a  dc  facto  government,  and  by  the 
invariable  usage  of  the  world  I  was  bound  to  recognize  it. 

Senator  Gray.  Then,  I  suppose,  you  give  that  answer  as  accounting 
for  the  fact  that  you  did  not  need  any  other  information  than  the  first 
reliable  information  which  you  received  that  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment had  been  proclaimed  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  had  the  most  thorough  information  on  that. 

Senator  Gray.  I  ask  you  what  that  was! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  said  before,  probably  by  a  note.  But  by  various 
means  I  got  that  information  perhaps  twenty  times  within  an  hour. 

Senator  Gray.  From  whom  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  parties  who  called. 

Senator  Gray.  Who  were  the  parties! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  will  give  you  one  instance.  Chief  Justice  Judd  is 
one  of  the  representative  men  of  the  islands.  He  came,  I  may  say,  at 
5  or  a  little  later,  and  he  said  the  rumor  had  got  on  the  street  that  I 
had  not  recognized  the  Provisional  Government.  I  am  sure  during 
those  hours  there  were  many  persons  who  called  and  talked  of  what 
had  been  done. 

Senator  Gray.  Who  were  the  many  persons! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  could  not  be  positive. 

Senator  Gray.  Who  was  one! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  presume  that  Mr.  Dole  sent  his  clerk  of  the  foreign 
office,  and  in  addition  to  that  Mr.  Cooper,  Carter,  and  Pringle,  and  I 
presume  there  were  many  other  persons  who  told  me. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  they  sympathizers  with  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment who  told  you! 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  were  men  who  would  give  me  absolute  informa- 
tion. 

Senator  Gray.  I  ask  if  that  was  a  fact! 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  was  a  fact. 

Senator  Gray.  You  were  not  out  of  your  house! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  out  of  my  house. 

Senator  Gray.  And  on  this  information  that  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment had  been  proclaimed  you  sent  the  note! 

Mr.  Stevens.  So  soon  as  I  had  evidence  of  the  fact. 

Senator  Gray.  What  fact! 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  fact  that  out  of  that  interregnum  had  sprung  a 
de  facto  government. 

Senator  Gray.  The  fact  of  its  being  a  de  facto  government  is  a  con- 
clusion! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Of  which  I  had  to  be  the  judge. 
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Senator  Geay.  Did  you  judge  that  tliat  was  the  de  facto  Government 
upon  tlie  hiformation  that  came  to  you  that  a  Provisional  Government 
had  been  prochiimedt 

Mr,  Stkvens.  Only  in  part.  I  judged  it  from  the  condition  of  the 
town  and  all  the  circumstances.  I  knew  that  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment had  been  talked  of  for  sixty  hours,  and  1  had  it  from  many 
persons.  I  was  living  on  the  principal  street,  and  they  would  hear  it 
on  tlie  street  and  tell  my  daughter  about  it,  and  would  come  by  in  a 
carriage  and  tell  me. 

Senator  (iiiAY.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  any  other  fact  in  regard 
to  the  transactions  of  that  afternoon  that  bore  upon  the  question  at  all, 
ex((*])t  tlie  fact  that  the  Provisional  Government  had  been  proclaimed  t 

^Ir.  Stevens.  1  knew  tlie  fact  an  hour  and  a  half  before.  You  will 
see  how  importantly  this  fact  bears  on  the  situation,  the  efforts  of  the 
Provisional  (lovernment  to  transfer  the  arms  from  the  store,  and  the 
abortive  attempt  of  one  of  ^Ir.  Wilson's  policemen  to  interfere,  and 
that  was  all  the  resistance  for  sixty  hours — 

Senator  Gkay.  Who  told  you  that? 

^Ir.  Stevens.  I  learned  it  probably  from  twenty  different  sources. 
I  heard  the  shot. 

Senator  GRAY.  Tell  me  the  names  of  some  who  told  yout 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  guess  my  own  daughter  told  me  first. 

Senat<^)r  Gray.  Who  told  y<m  afterward! 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  1  could  not  tell,  because  events  passing  so  rap- 
idly like  that,  and  a  hundred  men  calling  on  me,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  remember  \iho  the  individual  was.    But  there  were  many. 

Senator  Gray.  Why  did  you  not  wait  until  the  next  day  before  you 
sent  the  note  of  recognition? 

Mr.  Stevens.  For  the  reason  that  a  half  century  of  the  study  of 
government  on  both  continents  and  13  years  of  diplomatic  experience 
would  have  told  me  it  was  right. 

Senator  Gray\  That  was  the  result  of  your  study  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  My  study  and  experience  would  have  told  me  so. 

Senator  Gray.  And  your  study  and  exi)erience  told  you  that  it  was 
right  to  recognize  that  government  within  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half! 

^Ir.  Stevens.  I  do  not  accept  it  in  that  form. 

Senator  (jRAY.  1  ask  you  as  a  matter  of  fact  whether  you  did  recog- 
nize it  within  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  halff 

Mr.  S'I'EVENS.  I  do  not  think  that  material;  probably  within  an  hoar 
and  a  half  or  two  hours. 

Senator  Gray.  Whether  it  is  material  or  not,  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  know  the  precise  time  by  the  clock. 

Senator  Gray.  That  is  sufficient;  you  do  not  know  the  time;  you 
can  not  say  whether  it  was  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  haJft 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  wa^  probably  inside  of  two  hours. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Thurston? 

^Ir.  Stevens.  Pretty  well  acquainted  with  him,  because  he  was  a 
minister  of  the  Government  when  I  went  to  Uonolulu. 

Senator  Gray.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  W.  O.  Smith! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Passably  well.  He  lived  near  me,  within  half  a  mile. 
I  never  had  much  acquaintance  with  him;  met  him  occasionally,  and, 
as  Americans,  we  went  to  the  same  church.  In  the  course  of  a  year  he 
and  his  wife  called  at  our  house  two  or  three  times. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  any  of  these  gentlemeui  Mr.  Thurston,  Mr. 
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Smith — any  of  them  connected  with  the  committee  on  public  safety — 
call  upon  yon  on  Sunday! 

Mf.  Stevens.  I  have  already  stated  that  Mr.  Thurston  called  a  few 
minutes  at  my  house  Sunday.  I  would  not  know  when  a  gentleman 
called  on  me  whether  he  was  on  the  committee  of  safety  or  not,beoause 

1  would  not  know  until  I  saw  the  list.  On  Sunday  they  had  not  been 
appointed. 

Senator  Gray.  I  say,  not  whom  you  knew  were  on  the  committee  of 
safety,  but  whether  any  of  these  gentlemen  whom  you  knew  afterward 
were  on  the  committee  of  safety. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  have  said  that  I  think  that  Mr.  Thurston  called ; 
stopped  in  five  minutes,  as  he  passed  down,  and  I  think  Judge  Hart- 
well  called  also.    Others  called  of  both  parties  during  Sunday. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  Mr.  Damon  call! 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  recollect  Mr.  Damon  calling. 

Senator  Gray.  What  sort  of  a  person  is  Mr.  Damon  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  He  is  a  man  of  the  highest  resi>ectability« 

Senator  Gray.  What  is  his  business  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  He  is  a  banker.  Mr.  Damon  is  the  son  of  an  Ameri- 
can missionary,  who  went  there  forty  years  ago,  and  whom  our  Gov- 
ernment recognized  officially.  He  became  a  clerk  to  banker  Bishop, 
and  a  great  friend  of  the  natives.  He  is  an  excellent  financial  man- 
ager, and  largely  increased  the  value  of  the  property  of  two  prominent 
natives.  When  the  natives  get  into  any  financial  trouble,  Damon  is 
the  man  they  go  to  to  get  them  out.  He  is  a  man  of  the  highest  char- 
acter. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  Mr.  Damon  and  Mr.  Thurston  call  on  Monday  f 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  have  no  reliable  recollection  in  that  regard.  My 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Thurston  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
minister  of  the  interior  for  the  first  thirteen  months  of  my  residence 
in  Honolulu.  I  knew  him  officially  and  privately,  for  he  lived  in  the 
part  of  the  city  in  which  the  legation  is  situated. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  JAMES  F.  MOBOAS. 

Honolulu,  Oahuj  ss : 

My  name  is  James  F.  Morgan;  I  am  32  years  old;  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  New  York  of  American  parents;  came  here  when  I  was  about 

2  years  old;  was  educated  and  have  lived  here  since;  have  been  in 
business  as  auctioneer  and  commission  merchant  for  about  six  years;  I 
took  the  business  of  E.  P.  Adams,  with  whom  I  had  been  clerk  for 
about  ten  years. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  advisory  council  of  the  Provisional 
Government  from  its  formation,  January  17, 1893.  I  have  been  closely 
interested  in  Hawaiian  political  affairs  for  many  years,  and  have  care- 
fully watched  the  progress  of  events.  I  believe  the  Hawaiian  mon- 
archy came  to  an  end  at  the  time  when  it  could  no  longer  exist;  it  had 
survived  its  usefulness,  and  with  the  revolutionary  acts  of  the  Queen 
on  January  14  matters  culminated,  and  it  was  impossible  to  longer  en- 
dure such  a  Government. 

I  was  not  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  nor  was  I 
])resent  at  the  meetings  at  W.  O.  Smith's  olRce  on  the  aftoriioou  of  the 
14th;  but  I  knew  what  was  going  on.  After  I  was  rei|uested  by  the 
committee  of  public  safety  to  become  a  member  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cil, and  learning  that  it  was  the  intention  to  seek  annexation  to  the 
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United  States,  believing  that  it  was  the  only  way  to  secure  perananent 
and  enduring  peace  and  good  government,  I  met  with  the  members  of 
the  two  councils  at  the  office  of  W.  O.  Smith,  on  Tuesday.  Sometime 
between  lialf  past  2  and  3,  we  went  to  the  Government  building,  not 
armed.  When  we  arrived  we  found  only  a  few  people  present;  our 
threes  wt»re  not  there  when  we  arrived.  Mr.  Cooper  read  the  i>rocla- 
uiatioii;  while  it  was  being  read,  armed  men  commenced  to  eome  in, 
and  ill  a  few  minutes  there  was  at  least  a  hundred,  all  armed  and  pre- 
pared. 

]Mr.  C.  MeCartliy  was  there  and  said  he  was  waiting  for  100  armed 
men,  who  were  to  <*onie  and  defend  that  building;  he  said  if  they  had 
been  on  hand  we  would  have  been  opposed  and  all  shot  down.  We  atter- 
M'ards  secuired  several  thousand  cartridges  which  had  been  stored  in 
the  Imilfling,  in  a  prei)aration  for  the  defense  against  us.  Shortly  after 
readin^^  the  proclamation  we  went  into  session  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
mediately assuming  the  functions  of  Government.  While  we  were  in 
session  Parker  and  Connwell  came  up,  and  pretty  soon  the  other  two 
ministers.  Jiefore  1  went  away  Capt.  Wiltse  <*anie  in  with  his  aids. 
They  looked  about  and  he  said  that  Stevens  had  sent  them  to  see 
wlielher  we  were  actually  in  possession  of  the  Government  building, 
the  Tieasury,  archives,  etc.     He  was  shown  about  the  building. 

Uelore  1  left  I  heard  him  say  that  we  could  not  be  recognized  till  we 
captured  the  barracks  and  station  house.  Cp  to  that  time  and  there- 
after, 1  never  have  known  anything  about  the  United  States  troops 
supiH)rting  or  assisting  us.  If  there  had  been  any  such  jdan  or  ex- 
pectation 1  am  sure  I  should  have  heaid  it.  I  knew  that  the  troops 
had  landtnl,  and  supposed  it  was  for  the  protection  of  women  and  chil- 
dren :  I  regarded  that  as  necessary  on  account  of  the  intense  excite- 
ment which  existed  and  had  existed  for  several  days.  A  very  little 
tliin;^  w(ml(l  have  caused  an  explosion.  Shortly  after  the  ministers 
canjc  ui>  from  the  station  house  1  went  otf  for  a  lot  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, wljichl  ha<l  collected  for  the  use  of  the  Provisional  Government. 

When  1  got  back  to  the  Government  building  I  believe  the  Queen's 
surrender  had  been  received,  and  I  heard  a  rumor  that  Stevens  had 
recognized  the  Provisional  (lovernmcnt,  and  thought  it  was  started  by 
some  of  our  pec^ple  to  bear  on  the  Queen's  peo]>le  in  the  station  house 
and  barracks  to  cause  them  to  surrender.  At  any  rate,  they  did  sup- 
render  (piite  early  in  the  evening. 

After  the  commission  went  to  Washington  we  continued  to  carry  on 
the  (lovernment  and  could  have  continued  so  without  any  assistance, 
but  there  were  rumors  of  uprisings,  and  a  great  many  thought  that  if 
the  Tnited  States  flag  was  raised  it  would  at  any  rate  prevent  blood- 
shed. This  view  ])revailed  against  considerable  opposition,  and,  the 
lla^  having  been  raised,  there  certainly  has  been  no  bloodshed. 

When  IJlount  arrived,  the  council  learned  that  he  had  called  on 
President  Dole  almost  innnediately  and  had  stated  to  him  that  he  must 
take  down  the  Hag  for  he  (rould  not  continue  negotiations  while  the  flag 
was  flying.  This  was  done  on  the  lirst  of  April.  Shortly  after  the 
provisional  council  called  on  Commissioner  Blount  in  a  body.  He 
received  us  <*onrteously,  and  ^Ir.  Damon,  who  acted  as  our  spokesman, 
said  that  he  would  willingly  give  him  all  the  information  in  our  power. 
^Ir.  iJlnunt  reph'ed  that  when  he  wanted  any  information  he  would 
send  Jbr  us.  Damon  said  that  he  could  tell  a  good  deal  about  the 
country,  whereupon  Mr.  J^lount  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said: 
"1  guess  you're  my  man,"  and  made  an  appointment  for  two  or  three 
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days  later.    I  never  was  called  upon  for  any  information,  and  saw  no 
more  of  Commissioner  Blount. 

Mr.  Fred  Wundenburg  said  to  me  a  day  or  two  after  the  revolution, 
after  Ashley's  appointment  as  marshal,  that  on  Saturday,  January  14, 
he  was  made  a  committee  to  get  arms  and  men,  and  that  he  ascertained 
that  night  that  he  could  get  over  200  armed  and  ready.  He  appeared 
to  he  angry  that  he  was  not  made  marshal,  and  seemed  to  think  that 
such  service  demanded  recognition.  He  said  he  had  no  further  use 
for  the  Provisional  Goverument  from  that  time  on. 

While  the  Queen  was  attempting  her  revolutionary'  act  on  the  14th 
1  met  Marshal  Wilson  near  the  station  house.  He  was  dressed  in  his 
uniform.  Said  he  was  very  much  opposed  to  what  she  was  doing.  That 
if  she  did  not  desist  he  would  go  and  shut  her  up  in  a  room  by  herself. 
He  also  added  that  she  was  wild  and  angry,  and  would  not  listen  to 
him;  whereupon  I  said,  thinking  to  test  his  sense  of  sincerity,  and 
knowing  that  my  suggestion,  if  followed,  would  probably  bring  her  to 
terms :  "  You  go  right  up  to  the  Palace  and  tell  her  that  if  she  does  not 
stop  at  once  and  abandon  that  plan  about  a  new  constitution  you  will 
resign  your  position  as  marshal;  and  if  she  won't  listen  to  you,  resign 
then  and  there."  Wilson  did  not  appear  to  like  that,  and  walked  off, 
saying:  "I  guess  I  won't  do  that."  One  of  the  deputies  standing  near 
me  said,  very  significantly,  "Wilson  is  fooling  you;  he  does  not  mean 
anything  of  that  kind." 

Jas.  F.  Morgan. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  December,  A.  D. 
1893. 

[S£Aii.J  Ghables  F.  Peterson, 

Notary  Public* 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  WILLIAM  E.  CASTLE. 

HONOLTJLTT,  OahUj  88: 

My  name  is  William  B.  Castle;  I  was  bom  in  Honoluhiin  March, 
1849 ;  my  parents  were  American  missionaries.  My  father  arrived  here 
in  1837  and  still  lives  in  Honolulu;  he  is  the  senior  member  of  the 
mercantile  house  of  Castle  &  Cooke.  1  have  always  resided  in  Hon- 
olulu, with  the  exception  of  two  years  spent  at  Oberlin  College  and 
five  years  in  New  York  City,  where  I  studied  law  and  practiced  for  a 
short  time.  I  returned  to  the  Islands  in  1876,  at  the  request  of  King 
Kalakaua,  as  attorney-general.  I  have  been  more  or  less  conueeted 
with  Island  politics  ever  since,  though  always  unwillingly,  as  it  has 
mterfered  wi^  my  business.  Have  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
five  sessions. 

Until  very  recently  I  have  constantly  and  consistently  opposed  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States;  I  have  a  strong  regard  for  the  native  people 
and  have  hoped  that  the  native  Government  might  continue,  and  it  is 
only  recently  that  I  have  felt  compelled  to  change  my  views  upon  this 
subject.  I  do  not  think  that  it  wfll  ever  be  possible  to  have  a  govern- 
ment of  security  to  person  and  property  in  Hawaii  under  the  old 
forms.  This  conclusion  has  been  reached  very  reluctantly,  after  closely 
watching  political  affairs  since  my  return  in  1870. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  legislative  session  of  1892  I  felt  certain 
that  a  climax  must  very  soon  be  reached,  and  that  some  very  radical 
change  must  take  place  in  the  Government,  or  that  the  monarchy  must 
come  to  an  end.    Aside  from  conversation  upon  this  subject  with  a 
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few  friends,  and  some  speculation  as  to  when  a  change  might  come,  liow 
it  would  be  forced  and  who  would  do  it,  nothing  was  done;  there  was 
no  orj^anization,  nor  any  plans  made.  During  the  last  week  of  the  heg- 
ishiture  the  air  was  filled  with  rumors,  and  the  prospect  looked  very 
dark.  Still,  nothing  was  done,  and  when  the  Queen,  on  the  lltli  of 
January,  actually  attempted  her  revohitionary  act — so  far  as  any  lirep- 
aration  was  concerned — we  were  actually  taken  by  surprise. 

I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Minister  Stevens  and  Capt.Wiltse, 
with  both  of  wiiom  I  often  talked  over  the  political  situation.  We  all 
felt  that  trouble  \vas  impending,  but  I  do  not  think  that  anything  was 
more  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind  by  what  either  of  these  men 
said  than  tTie  thought  that  if  trouble  came  and  our  rights, our  liberties, 
and  pr(>])erty  were  threatened,  we  must  help  ourselves,  for  wo  could 
have  no  outside  help,  unless,  indeed,  such  things  should  occur  as  might 
ensue  from  a  state  of  anarchy,  when,  as  1  understood,  Americans  might 
expect  assistance  to  the  extent  of  perscmal  protection  and  the  protec- 
tion of  property  against  mob  violence.  Knowing  what  a  Hawaiian 
nu)l)  meant  from  the  illustration  given  in  1874,  considerable  uneasiness 
was  felt  in  Honolulu  when  the  Boston^  with  Minister  Stevens,  left 
Ilonolulu  a  w^eek  or  ten  days  before  the  prorogation  of  the  Legislature, 
and  her  return  was  observed  with  great  relief  upon  the  morning  of  the 
14th. 

Several  days  before  the  prorogation,  things  were  in  a  very  precarious 
condition.  Corruption  was  open  and  flagrant  in  the  Legislature;  the 
lottery  and  opium  bills  were  suddenly  taken  uj)  and  piisscd,  and  the 
same  combination  immediately  ousted  the  Wilcox  cabinet,  which  was 
the  only  one  since  the  session  opened  which  had  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  community.  Upon  this,  the  Ketbrm  members  of  the  Lt»gislature, 
by  way  of  protest,  hoping  to  prevent  the  obtaining  of  a  quorum,  with 
wliich  any  more  outrag(H)us  legislation  could  be  enacted,  absented 
themselves  from  the  House.  Upon  Saturday  morning,  however,  the 
day  set  for  the  prorogation,  they  succeeded  in  getting  a  quorum,  a  new 
ministry  was  immediately  announced,  and  the  opium  and  lottery  bills, 
to  the  consternation  and  surprise  of  the  community,  wei'e  returned 
signed. 

After  seeing  i)ersonally  what  took  ])lace  I  returned  to  my  business 
and  remained  at  my  ofllce  closely  occupied  until  nearly  2  o'clock.  As  1 
was  about  to  return  to  my  home  I  heard  that  the  Queen  was  trying  to 
abrogate  the  constitution,  and  at  once  went  to  the  street  in  front  of  the 
I)alace,  where  1  could  see  what  was  going  on.  Natives  were  the  favored 
ones,  being  allowed  ingress  and  egress,  and  from  them  I  learned  what 
was  taking  place.  1  saw  the  Queen  con»e  out  on  the  veranda  and  si>eak 
to  tin*  crowd  of  natives  who  assembled  below.  After  speaking  some 
little  time  a  native  came  and  told  me  that  she  hiul  said  that  owing  to 
unexpected  opposition  and  difficulties  over  which  she  had  no  control 
she  would  not  then  promulgate  the  new  constitution,  but  she  stilted 
that  the  matter  was  merely  deferred  for  a  few  days. 

Imme<liat<'ly  aft(»i'  this  1  saw  William  White,  the  native  member  for 
LalininM,  come  out  ol"  the  i)alace,  run  jKirt  way  down  the  stejKs  where 
lie  stood,  and  began  a  loucl  and  furious  harangue.  Twice  I  observed 
^laj.  r.oyd,  who  was  in  full  uniform,  come  down  the  steps  and,  touch- 
in-  iiis  shoulders,  apparently  say  something  to  him,  but  he  was  fiiri- 
ously  shaken  oil".  I'pon  in<juiry  from  another  native  who  came  out  I 
learned  that  lie  was  making  a  most  inceiuliary  speech;  that  he  wa© 
saying  that  their  hope  of  a  new  constitution  was  defeated  by  tHe  inter- 
ference of  whites,  and  he  urged  them  to  rush  into  the  palace  and  kill 
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such  persons  as  were  opposing  this  plan.  I  expected  to  see  another 
sucb  riot  as  that  of  1874,  but  learned  afterwards  that  someone  else 
counseled  them  to  wait  a  few  days,  when  they  would  get  all  they 
desired. 

Eeturning  down  town  I  went  to  the  of&ce  of  W.  O.  Smith,  where  an 
impromptu  meeting  of  foreign  residents  had  assembled.  A  paper  was 
lying  upon  the  table,  which  had  been  extensively  signed,  in  which  the 
signers  pledged  themselves  to  oppose  to  any  extent  the  revolutionary 
plans  of  the  Queen,  and  to  sustain  the  cabinet,  which  was  trying  to 
fight  her  off.  If  I  recollect  right,  Paul  Neumann,  Peterson,  Colburn, 
and  others  who  have  subsequently  come  out  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
Queen,  were  then  present.  I  heard  Golbum  state  the  situation  to  the 
meeting,  saying  how  the  lives  of  members  of  the  cabinet  had  been 
threatened  in  the  palace  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  the  Queen's 
plans,  and  Mr.  Golbum  then  called  upon  the  community  to  support 
them  in  this  opposition.  We  were  not  informed  and  did  not  then  learn 
that  the  Queen  had  expressed  surprise  at  Peterson's  opposition,  he 
having  had  a  month  to  consider  this  proposed  new  constitution  and  not 
having  made  any  objections. 

The  community  was  now  thoroughly  aroused;  it  was  felt  that  life, 
property,  and  liberty  were  seriously  imperiled,  and  the  meeting  imme- 
diately elected  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and  a  committee  of  public 
safety  of  thirteen  members  was  at  once  appointed,  of  which  I  was  a 
member.  Subcommittees  were  at  once  appointed,  which  went  about 
their  business  immediately,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  my 
house  on  Sunday  morning.  That  evening  a  number  of  us  met  at  Mr. 
Thurston's  residence  to  talk  over  the  situation  and  attempt  to  make 
some  plans  for  a  provisional  government  in  case  the  radical  measures 
of  overthrowing  the  Queen  should  finally  be  deemed  necessary  as  the 
only  available  course.  During  the  evening  Mr.  Fred.  Wundenburg 
came  in  and  reported  on  what  success  he  had  met  in  a  two  or  three 
hours'  search  for  arms  and  men  to  oppose  the  Queen.  So  far  as  I  can 
now  recollect^  he  stated  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  more  than 
60,  although  it  was  believed  that  a  very  much  larger  number  could  be 
obtained  as  soon  as  the  community  should  know  that  it  was  required. 

I  think  that  after  Mr.  Wundenburg  left  a  messenger  came  from  the 
Drei  Hundred,  a  well-known  organization  of  Germans,  offering  the  ser- 
vices of  their  men,  numbering,  to  my  recollection  now,  about  80,  and 
their  arms.  The  next  morning  the  committee  of  public  safety  met  at 
my  residence  and  remained  in  session  a  considerable  part  of  the  day. 
It  was  finally  decided  that  the  proper  method  was  to  ascertain  ])ubllc 
feeling,  for  which  purpose  a  mass  meeting  was  called.  We  felt  that  if 
a  representative  meeting  should  demand  the  deposition  of  the  Queen 
and  the  establishment  of  another  government  which  the  members  of  the 
meeting  would  back  up,  the  time  had  come  to  make  the  attempt.  The 
question  was  one  offeree  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  intention. 

The  meeting  was  called  for  Monday, and  its  voice  was  so  unmistaka- 
ble that  preparations  were  concluded  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  take 
possession  of  the  Government  by  force,  establish  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, and  ask  for  annexation  to  the  United  States,  which  was  also  the 
almost  unanimous  desire  of  the  meeting.  From  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing till  the  final  movement  preparations  were  conducted  openly  and 
notoriously.  The  offer  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  men  came  in  from  all 
sides;  the  thing  lacking  was  a  disciplined  force,  but  there  was  no  doubt 
as  to  the  enthusiasm  and  determination  of  the  respectable,  conservative 
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portion  of  the  coTnTniinity  to  make  an  end  of  corrupt  and  misgovem- 
meiit  and  get  security  and  peace  by  good  government. 

During  tliis  period  I  saw  Minister  Stevens  several  times,  also  Capt. 
AVlltse,  and  conversed  with  them  upon  the  situation.  I  stated  freely 
that  we  proposed  to  Ught  for  good  govenmient,  and  hoped  that  we 
should  at  least  have  the  moral  assistance  of  the  United  States  by  a 
re(rognition  of  the  Provisional  Government  which  was  proposed  to  be 
established,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  were  given  to 
understand  clearly  and  definitely  that  the  usual  rule  in  such  ca«es 
would  be  followed  and  that  we  could  not  be  recognized  unless  we 
became  in  fact  the  Government  of  the  country  by  taking  possession 
of  the  seat  of  government,  which  I  certainly  understood  to  mean  the 
various  departments,  including  the  treasury,  the  courts,  and  the 
archives  of  the  (lovernment.  It  was  to  this  end  that  our  efforts  were 
directed  and  we  expected  a  bloody  fight  to  ensue  when  we  went  to  the 
Government  building. 

According  to  my  recollection  now,  the  request  to  Minister  Stevens 
to  land  United  States  marines  was  not  thought  of  until  Monday  fore- 
noon, when  it  was  prepared  in  .response  to  the  request  of  numerous 
citizens  of  many  nationalities,  some  of  whom  had  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  doings  of  the  mob  of  1874.  They  were  people  who  thoroughly 
indorsed  our  course  and  believed  that  we  would  succeed,  but  who  felt 
that  while  the  attack  was  being  made  and  the  fight  going  on  around 
tlie  (lovernment  building,  a  biiital  mob  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
incited  by  the  royalists  to  bum  and  destroy  property,  in  the  suburbs 
as  well  as  in  the  business  portions  of  the  town  and  that  outrages  would 
be  ('oniinitted  upon  the  persons  of  women  and  children.  Threats  of 
such  violence  were  made,  and  certainly  several  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, if  their  words  were  to  be  believed,  would  not  only  incite,  but 
lead  on  just  such  a  mob. 

The  lequest  was  therefore  made  to  Minister  Stevens  for  exactly  that 
kind  ol  i^roteetion.  It  was  put  in  writing,  signed  by  all  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  and  taken  to  Minister  Stevens  by  Mr.  Thurston  and 
myself  after  the  mass  meeting.  About  5  o'clock  that  evening  troops 
wci'c  landed  and  disjiosed  ab<mt  the  town  where  they  could  be  most 
easily  obtained  should  occasion  require.  Both  Mr.  Thurston  and  my- 
self were  ill  with  very  severe  colds,  which  in  my  case  ran  into  an  attack 
of  asthma,  and  w  ith  Mr.  Thurst(m  into  threatened  pneumonia,  which 
I)rcvented  our  taking  ])art  in  much  which  followed  during  the  next 
twcnty-l'onr  hours.  Monday  night  was  one  of  suspense  and  terror 
thnmjjfhout  the  entire  connnunity.  A  riotous  uprising  of  the  mob  ele- 
ment was  feared  at  any  moment;  no  confidence  was  felt  in  the  ability 
01  disposition  of  the  Queen-s  Government  to  cope  with  the  same.  Two 
incendiary  tires  did,  in  fact,  occur,  but  no  outbreak  happened. 

Jt  is  my  belief,  which  I  think  is  shared  by  nearly  everyone,  that  the 
mere  presen<*e  of  United  States  troops  exercised  a  restraining  influence 
and  prevented  any  riotous  u])rising.  While  the  troops  were  landing 
and  marching  uj)  Fort  street,  1  was  in  towTi  and  met  Marshal  C.  B. 
Wilson,  with  several  others,  near  the  bank  of  Bishop  &  Co.  Mr.  Wilson 
(|uite  sternly  wanted  to  know-  what  the  troops  were  landed  for.  I  told 
him  exactly  what  had  o<?curred,  giving  him  the  substance  of  the  note 
to  Minister  Stevens,  and  stating  that  1  believed  the  object  for  which 
the  troops  were  lande^l  would  be  strictly  observed. 

At  this  point  1  desire  to  state  that  if  there  had  been  any  plan  or  con- 
spiracy by  which  the  United  States  troops  were  to  land  and  assist  the 
revolutionists  in  overturning  the  Govermueut|  I  should  most  certainly 
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have  known  it.  There  was  no  such  plan,  and  I  utterly  repudiate  the 
attempt  to  impugn  the  character  and  actions  of  both  Minister  Stevens 
and  Capt.  Wiltse,  and  state  here  that  it  seemed  to  me  at  that  time,  and 
I  believe  now  that  they  would  have  been  perfectly  justified  in  giving  a 
quicker  and  more  open  support  to  the  Provisional  Government  than 
was  finally  accorded  by  recognition,  and  that  they  still  would  have 
been  within  the  requirements  of  international  law  upon  that  subject. 

For  a  few  moments  on  Tuesday  evening  between  five  and  six  o'clock 
I  was  able  to  go  to  the  Government  building,  where  I  found  the  Pro- 
visional Government  in  full  possession  and  exercising  the  functions  of 
government.  A  military  establishment  was  being  rapidly  perfected 5 
there  were  hundreds  of  men  under  arms  whose  names  were  being 
enrolled  in  companies;  patrols  were  already  being  set  to  guard  the 
town,  and  there  was  every  evidence  of  the  Provisional  Government's 
being  in  successful  control.  I  inquired  at  once  whether  the  United 
States  minister  had  recognized  the  Provisional  Government  but  was 
answered  that  such  recognition  had  not  yet  been  accorded. 

The  negotiations  were  going  on  at  that  time  for  the  surrender  of  the 
barracks  and  station  house,  while  a  conference  was  held  at  the  palace 
with  the  Queen.  Going  out  of  the  building  I  saw  that  all  was  quiet  at 
the  Arion  Hall;  not  a  soldier  being  in  sight  excepting  two  or  three 
sentries,  who  were  pacing  the  yard.  Indeed  I  saw  nothing  of  United 
States  troops  after  their  landing  on  Monday  night  until  my  departure 
on  the  following  Thursday  morning  with  the  annexation  commission 
for  Washington.  The  United  States  troops  did  not  lift  a  finger  to 
bring  about  the  result.  If  the  Queen's  Government,  the  police  depart- 
ment, thought  they  would  be  attacked  by  United  States  troops  that 
certainly  was  their  own  concern,  and  nothing  with  which  either  the  Pro- 
visional Government  or  the  United  States  &oops  had  anything  to  do. 

When  in  the  yard  surrounding  the  Government  building,  somewhere 
between  5  and  6  in  the  evening,  I  met  Capt.  Wiltse  and  asked  him 
with  some  surprise  if  they  were  not  going  to  recognize  the  Provisional 
Government.  I  knew  that  we  were  in  possession,  and  knowing  the 
moral  strength  we  should  receive  from  such  recognition  and  that  we 
were  certainly  the  de  facto  government,  I  felt  that  it  might  have  been 
given  sooner.  Capt.  Wiltse  replied  quickly:  "Oh  no,  we  can't  recog- 
nize you  until  you  are  also  in  possession  of  the  barracks  and  station 
house." 

I  returned  from  Washington  on  the  7  th  of  April  upon  the  same  steamer 
which  brought  Mr.  Charles  l^ordhoff  to  Honolulu.  Mr.  Blount  was 
already  here  and  the  fiag  had  already  been  lowered.  Although  there 
was  some  solicitude  in  town,  I  found  everything  orderly  and  quiet. 
Within  a  few  days  I  called  on  Commissioner  Blount  and  had  a  pleasant 
conversation  with  him.  I  informed  him  that  I  had  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  what  had  taken  place,  and  believing  that  he  desired  to  obtain 
only  the  facts  and  all  the  fact^s,  should  be  happy  to  furnish  him  all  the 
information  in  my  power ;  and  also  put  him  in  the  way  of  recei vinginfor- 
mation  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  islands.  Although  I  saw 
Commissioner  Blount  several  times  after  this,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
departure,  he  has  never  accorded  me  an  interview,  nor  has  he  asked 
for  any  statement  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Owing  to  my  intimate  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  the  Ha- 
waiian people,  several  deputations  from  other  parts  of  the  country  c^me 
to  me  to  procure  interviews  with  Mr.  Blount.  I  recollect  particularly 
two  instances  in  which  I  wrote  a  note,  saying  that  the  natives  would 
like  to  iut<irview  him;  that  an  interpreter  would  be  furnished;  that 
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they  were  poor  and  wanted  to  return  to  their  homes  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  that  a  steamer  would  leave  within  three  days  after  my  note 
was  dated,  and  requested  an  interview  within  such  time.  In  each  case, 
Mr.  Blount  fixed  the  interview  after  the  departure  of  the  steamer;  in 
one  case  the  natives  remained  at  considerable  expense,  for  another 
steamer  did  not  go  for  ten  days;  in  the  other  they  were  discontenteKi 
and  disgusted,  and  went  home. 

William  R.  Castle. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  5th  day  of  December  A.  D., 
189.S. 

[SEAL.]  Ghasles  F.  Peterson, 

Notary  Public 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  EDWABD  D.  TEKHET. 

Honoltjlit,  Odhu^  ss  : 

My  uaine  is  Edwabd  D.  Tenney;  I  was  born  in  the  State  of  New 
York :  1  am  35  ^'^ears  of  age;  came  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1877,  and 
have  lived  here  ever  since.  I  am  a  member  of  the  well-known  mercan- 
tile house  of  Castle  &  Cooke;  I  am  a  member  of  the  advisory  council  of 
the  Provisional  Government  and  have  been  such  since  the  17th  of  Jan- 
uary, when  the  Government  was  proclaimed.  Up  to  that  time  I  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Hawaiian  politics,  but  have  been  a  carefiil 
observer  of  the  progress  of  events. 

If  we  could  have  had  good  government  I  think  the  country  would 
have  been  as  well  off,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  have  remained  as  it 
was,  but  the  conviction  has  been  growing  upon  me  for  several  years 
that  the  Hawaiian  monarchy  could  not  last.  It  certainly  had  reached 
the  end  of  its  usefiilness;  corruption  was  rife  and  the  Government  was 
certainly  upon  the  verge  of  financial  disaster.  The  Queen  made  mat- 
ters worse  by  her  obstinate  determination  to  assume  despotic  power 
and  overthrow  constitutional  government,  and  I  think  that  she  is 
responsible  for  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  her  own  deposition. 

I  was  present,  a  close  observer  of  events,  during  January,  1893;  had 
been  at  my  business  Saturday  morning  the  14th,  but  was  at  home  most 
of  the  day.  I  heard  from  a  passer-by  of  the  Queen's  attempt  to  abro- 
gate the  constitution.  Drove  into  town  very  soon;  found  the  general 
feeling  was  that  the  Queen  had  gone  to  a  point  where  people  could  not 
yield  any  longer.  There  was  a  feeling  of  intense  and  feverish  anxiety 
as  to  what  might  follow.  It  was  so  on  Sunday  and  Monday;  business 
was  ahnost  entirely  suspended.  It  was  very  well  known  that  men  were 
preparing  for  action.  In  the  afternoon  all  business  was  stopped  and 
the  coiuniunity  tlironged  en  masse  to  the  old  rifles  armory,  where  a 
most  enthusiastic,  but  orderly  and  determined,  meeting  was  held.  All 
were  serious;  all  in  deep  earnest.  The  purpose  of  the  mass  meeting, 
as  it  was  there  understood,  was  that  the  Queen  must  be  deposed;  that 
she  had  gone  to  a  point  where  the  commuinty  could  no  longer  bear  with 
her. 

1  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  plans  wliich  were  being  made;  I 
had  not  consult<^d  with  any  of  the  committee  of  safety.  I  had  coma 
to  the  conclusion  that  to  insure  safety,  security  to  property,  and  good 
government,  the  form  of  Government  must  be  changed;  that  night 
was  one  of  intense  excitement  and  uncertainty.  There  was  great  fear 
of  what  might  happen:  it  was  felt  that  if  the  mob  element  became 
aroused  the  Queen^s  Government  would  have  no  control  whatever^ 
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and  when  it  became  known  that  United  States  troops  were  landed  a 
feeling  of  security  became  general — among  the  women  and  children 
more  particularly.  The  Queen's  Government  was  very  uncertain: 
they  did  not  know  where  they  stood,  and  I  do  not  think  they  could 
have  afforded  protection. 

The  committee  of  safety  proceeded  openly.  Its  purpose  was  perfectly 
well  known  to  dethrone  the  Queen  and  establish  a  new  Government. 
It  seemed  to  me  certain  that  if  the  Queen's  Government  had  felt  them- 
selves masters  of  the  situation,  they  would  have  arrested  the  leaders, 
instead  of  which,  the  committee  carried  out  its  work  at  its  own  will. 
The  next  day,  the  17th,  there  was  the  same  feeling  of  unrest  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  the  Queen's  Government  would  resist  the  new 
Government.  About  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  waited  upon  by 
a  committee  and  asked  if  I  would  become  one  of  the  advisory  counciL 
All  arrangements  as  I  then  understood  were  then  completed. 

I  said  that  while  I  was  somewhat  in  the  dark,  I  believed  the  only 
way  we  could  get  settled  government  was  to  depose  the  Queen,  and  I 
consented.  Nothing  was  said  about  Minister  Stevens  or  of  any  sup- 
port to  be  obtained  from  United  States  troops,  nor  had  I  heard  any 
rumors  of  that  kind.  Ko  doubt  was  felt  that  we  could  depose  the 
Queen,  and  that  under  the  prevailing  conditions  the  new  Government 
would  be  immediately  recognized.  At  1  p.  m.  I  met  the  committee  at 
W.  O.  Smith's  of&ce.  The  proclamation  was  read  and  agreed  to  and 
signed  by  all  who  were  then  present.  About  2 :30  we  left  for  the  Gov- 
ernment building  unarmed  and  walked  up  nearly  all  together.  We 
asked  for  the  ministers.  There  were  none  there;  waited  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  for  some  of  them  to  apx>ear. 

There  appearing  no  occasion  for  ftirther  delay,  the  proclamation  was 
then  read,  no  one  being  present  but  the  executive  and  advisory  coun- 
cils, the  committee  on  public  safety,  some  Government  clerks,  and  a  few 
others.  While  the  proclamation  was  being  read.  Col.  Soper  arrived, 
and  it  being  deemed  necessary  that  we  have  force  at  once  I  went  to 
the  armory  on  Beretania  street,  whereupon  a  force  of  armed  men  went 
there  immediately.  From  that  time  on,  dozens  and  scores  of  armed 
men  poured  in  till  the  buildings  and  premises  were  filled  to  overflow- 
ing. I  believe  that  before  5  p.  m.  1,000  to  1,600  men  were  there,  not 
all  armed  by  any  means,  but  asking  for  arms  to  support  the  Pro- 
visional Government.  Several  hundred  were  armed  and  all  were  deter- 
mined to  hold  the  position  at  any  cost.  As  an  evidence  of  the  feeling 
of  the  community,  I  observed  that  many  former  supporters  of  the 
monarchy  came  in  and  joined  us. 

When  we  felt  that  we  had  force  sufficient  to  hold  our  position,  and 
that  the  monarchy  was  in  fact  overthrown,  we  being  in  possession  of  the 
headquarters  and  center  of  the  Government,  notes  were  sent  to  all  the 
foreign  ministers  and  consuls,  stating  the  fact  and  asking  for  recogni- 
tion as  the  de  facto  Government.  I  can  not  recollect  whether,  in  fact, 
Stevens's  recognition  came  in  just  before  or  just  after  the  Queen's  sur- 
render. No  one,  at  any  rate,  felt  that  there  was  any  doubt  that  we 
were  masters  of  the  situation,  and  that  no  other  government  existed. 
As  I  recollect,  before  Stevens's  recognition  came,  the  order  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  station  house  and  barracks  had  been  received. 

Although  the  United  States  troops  were  on  shore  absolutely  none 
were  seen,  so  far  as  I  know.  Anon  Hall,  where  they  were  posted,  faced 
a  street  opposite  the  Government  building,  but  no  troops  were  in  sight, 
and  they  took  absolutely  no  part  at  alL    I  recollect  Capt.  WUtse  came 
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in  with  an  aid  and  looked  around,  and  he  asked  some  questions  as  to 
the  extent  of  our  possession. 

Martial  law  was  immediately  proclaimed  by  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, the  town  and  surrounding  country  was  at  once  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, our  patrols  were  sent  everywhere  to  maintain  order  and  quell 
any  possible  disturbance.  They  were  in  possession  of  the  entire  town 
and  surrounding  country  and  maintained  perfeet  order.  As  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  the  Provisional  Government  was  establishedf  sus- 
pense and  anxiety  subsided  and  everything  settled  down  into  a  sense 
of  security. 

The  United  States  flag  was  subsequently  raised  because  it  was 
thought  that  the  mere  act  would  operate  to  secure  quiet  and  prevent 
bloodshed.  The  Provisional  Government  had  no  doubt  of  its  ability 
to  ])ut  down  any  revolt  and  maintain  its  position.  Although  thei'O 
was  some  opposition,  it  was  deemed  best  on  the  whole  to  ask  for  pro- 
tectiim,  and  it  was  done. 

Commissioner  Blount  arrived  late  in  March,  and  pulled  down  the 
flag  April  1.  He  wanted  to  do  it  the  afternoon  before,  but  it  was 
deferred  until  the  next  day  upon  the  Government-s  request  to  give 
time  to  have  the  town  again  patrolled  and  insure  the  maintenance  of 
the  peace.  No  disturbance  followed,  and  the  Government  has  been 
growing  stronger  and  more  secure  every  day  since. 

I  called  upon  Commissioner  Blount  alone;  was  not  with  the  advis- 
ory council  when  they  called,  but  the  commissioner  knew  that  I  was 
a  member  of  the  advisory  council.  Learning  shortly  after  that  be 
desired  to  see  a  sugar  plantation,  I  was  requested  to  take  him  to  the 
Ewa  plantation,  of  which  our  house  are  agents.  I  did  so.  Various 
matters  were  discussed,  but  no  politics  were  talked  of  in  any  way.  He 
has  not  asked  me  for  any  information  at  any  time.  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  furnished  him  with  all  in  my  power. 

E.  D.  Tennby. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  7th  day  of  December,  A.  D. 

1893. 

[SEAL.]  Charles  F.  Peterson,  Notary  Public^ 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  SAFETY. 

We  the  undersigned  hereby  upon  oath  depose  and  say: 

That  we  are  the  persons  appointed  as  a  citizens'  committee  of  safety, 
at  Honolulu,  in  January  last. 

That  neither  prior  to  nor  after  our  appointment  as  such  committee, 
did  we  or  either  of  us,  individually  or  collectively,  have  any  agreement 
or  inid(»rstanding,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  IT.  S.  minister,  Mr. 
Stevens,  or  Capt.  VViltse,  that  they  or  either  of  tiiem  would  assist  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  or  the  establishment  of  the  Provisional 
Provisional  (Jovernment. 

That  at  no  time,  either  before  or  after  such  appointment,  did  Mr 
Stevens  ever  recommend  or  urge  us,  or  either  of  us,  to  dethrone  the 
Queen  or  establish  a  Provisional  Government. 

Tiiat  at  no  time,  either  before  or  after  such  appointment,  did  Mr. 
Stevens  or  Cai)t.  Wiltse  promise  us,  or  either  of  us,  that  the  United 
States  troops  would  be  used  to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Queen  or 
the  establishment  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  such  troops,  in 
fact,  were  not  so  used. 
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That  at  the  time  the  committee  addressed  Mr.  Stevens  concerning 
the  landing  of  the  troops  to  maintain  the  peace  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment was  utterly  demoralized.  The  Queen  had  denounced  her  cab- 
inet and  they  had  publicly  appealed  to  the  citizens  to  support  them  in 
a  forcible  resistance  to  the  Queen.  The  new  Government  had  not  been 
organized  and  the  air  was  J^ll  of  rumors  and  threats  of  violence  and 
conflict.  The  presence  of  the  troops  was  a  strong  feature  in  prevent- 
ing the  irresponsible  and  lawless  element  of  all  nationalities  from  out- 
break, but  was  not  asked  nor  used  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  the 
Queen  nor  establishing  the  Provisional  Government. 

That  the  forces  that  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment were  ample  to  overthrow  the  monarchy  and  establish  the 
Provisional  Government,  and  such  action  would  have  been  taken  by 
the  committee  regardless  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  American 
troops. 

That  the  reason  of  the  confidence  of  the  committee  in  its  ability  to 
accomplish  its  object  was  that  the  same  men  who  were  supporting  the 
movement  had  carried  through  a  peaceful  revolution  in  1887  and  sup- 
pressed an  armed  uprising  in  1889.  The  armed  suiJporters  of  the  move- 
ment were  not  a  disorganized  body,  as  has  been  represented,  but  were 
composed  largely  of  the  volunteer  white  militia  which  was  in  existence 
and  formed  the  efi'ective  strength  in  the  conflicts  of  1887  and  1889,  and 
which,  although  disbanded  by  the  Eoyalist  Government  in  1890,  had 
retained  its  organization,  and  turned  out  under  the  command  of  its  old 
of&cers,  constituting  a  well  drilled,  disciplined,  and  officered  military 
force  of  men  of  high  character  and  morale,  with  perfect  confidence  in 
themselves,  and  holding  in  contempt  the  courage  and  ability  of  those 
whom  they  have  twice  before  overawed  and  defeated. 

C.  BOLTE. 

Ed.  Suhb. 
F.  W.  McChesney. 
J.  A.  McCandless. 
William  O.  Smith. 
Wm.  R.  Castle. 
Andrew  Brown. 
John  Bmmeluth. 
W.  0.  Wilder. 
Theodore  F.  Lansing. 
Henry  Waterhouse. 
L.  A.  Thurston. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1894, 
by  C.  Bolte,  Ed.  Suhr,  F.  W.  McChesney,  William  O.  Smith,  Wm.  R. 
Castle,  Andrew  Brown,  John  Emmeluth,  W.  C.  Wilder,  Theodore  F. 
Lansing,  Henry  Waterhouse,  and  L.  A.  Thurston,  as  a  true  and  cor- 
rect statement. 

[seal.]  Thos.  W.  Hobron. 

Notary  Public. 


STATEMENT  OE  PEB80H8  PBESEHT  AT  MEETIHO  OF  COMMITTEE 

OF  SAFETY,  JAIHJARY  16. 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  depose  and  say  that  we  were  present  at 
the  meeting  of  safety  at  the  residence  of  Uenry  Waterhouse  on  the 
night  of  Monday,  January  IG,  last. 
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That  at  sudi  meetinjr  do  suggestion  was  made  nor  expectation  ex 
pressed  that  the  Unit^  States  troops  would  assist  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Queen  or  the  establishment  of  the  Provisional  Government. 

That  at  no  time  during  such  meeting  did  Mr.  Soper  or  any  other 
member  thereof  go  to  Mr.  Stevens's  house,  nor  did  Mr.  Soper  or  any 
other  member  of  such  meeting  report  that  they  had  seen  Mr.  Stevens 
and  that  he  had  assured  them  of  the  support  of  the  Boston's  men. 

That  the  statement  of  F.  Wundenburg  upon  this  subject  and  others, 
as  published  in  connection  with  Mr.  Blount's  report^  are  misleading 
and  untrue. 

John  H.  Sopeb. 

J.   H.  FiSHSB. 

Theodore  F.  Lansinq. 

Henby  Watebhouse. 

William  O.  Smith. 

John  Emmeluth. 

J.  B.  Castle. 

F.  W.  McOhesnbt. 

Andbew  Bbown. 

O.  Bolte. 

J.  A.  McOanbless. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1894,  by  John  II.  Soper,  J.  H.  Fisher,  Theodore  F.  Lansing,  Henry 
Waterhouse,  William  O.  Smith,  John  Emmeluth,  J.  B.  Gastie,  F.  W. 
JVIeChesTiey,  Andrew  Brown,  and  C.  Bolte  as  a  true  and  correct  state- 
ment. 

[seal.]  Thos.  W.  Hobbon, 

Notary  Public 


A'FFIDAYU  or  FBAHE  BROWS. 

Hawaiian  Islands,  Honolulu^  OahUj  ss: 

Frank  Brown,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says,  that  he  has 
resided  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  the  past  forty-seven  years;  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  for  many  sessions;  thathe  wasinHono- 
luluprior  toandduringtherevolutionof  January  17,1893;  thattfaeperiod 
from  Saturday  until  the  troops  landed  he  considered  an  interregnam; 
that  in  his  opinion  there  was  no  government  during  those  days;  that 
he  considered  the  landing  of  the  Tnited  States  troops  a  very  good 
thing  to  show  that  there  was  some  protection  against  incendiarism  and 
destruction  of  private  property  in  case  anything  shoold  happen;  he 
was  in  the  riot  at  the  time  of  Kalakaua's  election  when  trooi>s  were 
landed,  and  was  not  sure  but  there  would  be  a  rei>etition  of  the  trouble 
at  that  time;  that  in  his  opinion  there  was  much  more  cause  for  land- 
ing the  troops  in  January,  1893,  than  there  was  in  1887,  as  upon  the 
former  occasion  the  city  was  thoroughly  guarded  by  the  respectable 
element  of  the  community,  whereas  in  January  last  no  such  prepara- 
tion had  been  made. 

Fbakk  Bbown. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December.  A.  D. 

189;{. 

[SEAL.J  ALFBED  W.  GABTEB, 

Notary 
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AFFIDAVIT  OF  P.  F.  A.  EHLEE8. 

Hawaiian  Islands,  HonolulUj  OaJiUj  as: 

P.  F.  A.  Ehlebs,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says,  tliat  he  was 
bom  in  Germany;  that  he  has  resided  in  Honolulu  since  1866^  that  he 
has  a  family,  is  a  householder,  and  is  engaged  in  business  here;  that  he 
was  in  Honolulu  prior  to  and  during  the  revolution  of  January  14-17, 
1893;  that  he  talked  with  people,  heard  rumors,  and  that  there  was  a 
state  of  great  excitement  and  alarm;  that  the  presence  of  the  United 
States  forces  when  they  landed  was  a  good  thing,  and  prevented  possi- 
ble lawlessness  which  would  have  resulted  in  loss  of  property  and 
possibly  life. 

P.  F.  A.  Ehlebs. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1893. 
[SBAL.]  Alfred  W.  Carter, 

Notary  Public. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  X  H.  FISHER. 

Hawahan  Islands,  J^onolulu^  OahUy  88: 

Joseph  Henry  Fisher,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he 
is  36  years  of  age,  born  in  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  United  States  of  America, 
and  has  lived  in  Honolulu  since  February,  1883,  and  has  been  since  that 
date  employed  as  teller  in  the  bank  of  Bishop  &  Go.  Is  married  and 
has  a  family.  Is  a  property  owner.  Was  captain  of  Gompany  B, 
Honolulu  Eiffes,  disbanded  in  August,  1890.  That  on  the  14th  day  of 
January  began  to  recruit  ex-members  of  Company  B  and  others  to  join 
in  the  movement  for  deposing  Liliuokalani  and  forming  a  Provisional 
Government.  Knew  that  other  ex-captains  of  the  Honolulu  Eifles 
were  doing  the  same.  Compared  notes  with  them  and  found  nearly 
all  of  the  old  members  very  prompt  in  volunteering,  and  also  many 
who  were  not  formerly  members.  The  roll  of  Gompany  B  on  the  even- 
ing of  16th  January  had  the  names  of  45  volunteers:  nearly  all  had 
arms  and  ammunition. 

On  that  evening  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  safety  were  organ- 
ized as  a  battalion.  Was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th  January  turned  command  of  Gompany  B  over  to  Lieut. 
Potter.  Orders  were  issued  to  assemble  at  the  old  armory  promptly 
at  3  o'clock  on  afternoon  of  January  17,  Matters  were  precipitated  by 
the  shot  fired  by  Ordnance  Offtcer  Good  on  Fort  street  about  2 :20 
o'clock.  Was  at  the  armory  immediately  after,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  members  of  the  new  Government  sent  men  as  fast  as  they  arrived 
in  squads  to  the  Government  building,  the  first  sent  being  Gapt 
Zeigler  with  about  36  men.  Had  not  been  told  nor  did  not  believe  the 
United  States  marines  would  take  part  one  way  or  another.  This 
being  the  fourth  time  during  his  residence  in  Honolulu  that  he  has 
taken  up  arms  in  defense  of  good  government  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

J.  H.  Fisher. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1894. 
[seal.]  Ai-FiiED  W.  Garter, 

Notary  Public* 
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AFFIDAVIT  OF  F.  J.  LOWBET. 

Hawaiian  Islands,  HonoMuj  Oahu^  as: 

F.  J.  LowBEY,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  be  is  an 
American  citizen ;  that  he  is  married,  and  a  householder  in  Honolula, 
and  has  large  business  interests  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  that  he  wa» 
present  in  Honolulu  prior  to  and  during  the  revolution  of  January  17, 
1893;  that  on  Monday,  the  16th,  there  was  a  general  dread  of  incendia- 
rism, and  precautions  were  taken  by  himself  and  others  for  the  protec- 
tion of  property ;  the  feeling  was  so  high  that  it  was  liable  to  break  out 
into  lawlessness  and  violence  at  any  moment;  that  when  he  heard  of 
the  landing  of  the  United  States  forces  it  was  a  great  relief, 

F.  J.  LOWREY. 

Subscribed  and  sworu  to  before  me  this  28th  day  of  December,  A. 
D.  180:{, 

[SEAL.]  AL.FBED  W.  CARTER, 

Notary  Public 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  C.  B.  RIPLET. 

Hawaiian  Islands,  Honolulu^  Oahuy  88  : 

C.  B.  Ripley,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  ts  an 
American  citizen,  has  a  family,  and  is  a  householder  in  Honolula; 
that  he  was  present  in  Honolulu  prior  to  and  during  the  revolntioii  of 
January  17,  1893;  that  in  his  opinion  the  landing  of  the  United 
States  forces  was  fiilly  justified  by  the  critical  condition  of  aftairs  at 
that  time,  and  unquestionably  prevented  riotous  acts  which  would 
probably  have  resulted  in  loss  of  life  and  property. 

C.  B.  BlPLEY. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  28th  day  of  December,  A.  D. 
1893. 
[seal.]  Alfred  W.  Garter, 

Notary  Public 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  E.  F.  BISHOP. 

Hawahan  Islands,  Eonolulaj  OahUj  88: 

E.  F.  Bishop,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  was  bom 
in  the  United  States  and  has  resided  in  Honolulu  over  ten  years;  that 
he  is  soxTctary  of  C.  Brewer  and  Company,  an  Hawaiian  corporation; 
that  he  is  married  and  a  householder  in  Honolulu;  that  he  took  no 
part  in  the  revolution  of  January  17,  1893,  and  has  since  remained 
passive  politically;  that  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  January  16,  he 
licard  that  the  Uniti^d  States  forces  had  landed  at  about  5  o'clock;  he 
did  not  understand  that  they  had  landed  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
any  hand  in  the  revohition,  but  for  tlje  pui*pose  of  protecting  American 
lifii  and  i)r()perty;  that  he  believed  that  the  landing  of  the  forces  for 
that  purpose  was  justifiable,  as  there  was  a  great  deal  of  allayed 
excircnient  in  Honolulu  at  the  time:  that  during  the  same  evening,  at 
about  8  J),  m.,  he  was  i»resent  with  his  father-in-law,  J.  8.  Walker, 
when  that  gentleman  received  a  note  from  J.  L.  Stevens,  the  American 
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minister,  asking  for  the  use  of  Arion  Hall  as  a  shelter  for  the  troops; 
that  Mr.  Walker  immediately  wrote  a  note  informing  the  minister  that 
the  hall  was  leased  to  Mr.  G.  J.  Waller,  and  dispatched  this  answer  by 
the  bearer  who  brought  the  minister's  note. 

E.  F.  Bishop. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  December,  A. 
D.  1893. 

Alfbed  W.  Cabter, 
[seal.]  Notary  PuhliOn 

AF¥IDAY1T  OE  J.  B.  ATHEBTOH. 

Hawaiian  Islands,  Honolulu^  Oahu^  as: 

J.  B.  Athebton,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  an 
American  citizen;  that  he  has  resided  in  Honolulu  for  many  years,  has 
a  family,  a  home,  and  large  business  interests;  that  on  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 16,  as  an  American  citizen  he  went  to  see  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
American  minister,  at  about  2  p.  m.,  to  suggest  the  landing  of  the 
Boston^ 8  forces  for  the  protection  of  American  life  and  property;  was 
told  by  the  minister  that  it  was  his  intention  to  land  the  forces,  and 
was  promised  a  guard  for  his  home  and  property  if  he  wished;  that 
this  afQant  was  very  apprehensive  and  did  not  know  what  might  hap- 
pen ;  that  he  was  present  and  witnessed  the  riot  in  1871  at  the  time  of 
the  election  of  l^alakaua,  and  knew  what  such  a  thing  meant  as  soon 
as  the  natives  should  be  aroused  and  incendiarism  suggested  to  them; 
that  in  his  opinion  there  was  more  reason  for  the  landing  of  the  troops 
in  January,  1893,  than  in  1874. 

J.  B.  Athebton, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  28th  day  of  December,  1893. 
r„_._  1  Alfbed  W.  Cabteb, 

L^^^-J  Notary  Fublio. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  W.  L.  WILCOX. 

Hawahan  Islands,  Honolulu^  OahUj  as: 

W.  L.  Wilcox,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  was  bom 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  has  resided  here  during  his  whole  life; 
that  he  has  acted  as  interpreter  during  very  many  sessions  of  the  leg- 
islature and  is  permanently  employed  as  Hawaiian  interpreter  for  the 
courts;  that  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  native  language,  and  dur- 
ing the  three  days  from  January  14  to  January  17  circulated  among 
the  Hawaiian  people  in  Honolulu;  that  particularly  on  the  Monday 
before  the  landing  of  the  troops  threats  were  made  by  the  natives  that 
they  would  destroy  property  in  Honolulu  by  burning;  these  threats  he 
repeated  to  members  of  the  committee  of  safety  and  others. 

W.  D.  Wilcox. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  28th  day  of  December,  A.  D. 
1893. 
[seal.]  Alfbed  W.  Oaeter, 

Notary  Public. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHAELES  L.  GARTER. 

ONE  INCIDENT  IN  THE    HAWAIIAN  REVOLUTION. 

At  the  meeting  of  citizens  on  Saturday,  January  14,  in  response 
to  the  call  of  the  Queen's  cabinet  for  help,  the  anxiety  of  persons  near 
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Tiie  and  their  requests  for  expression  of  their  sentiments  led  me  to  ask 
Mr.  Colbum,  minister  of  the  interior,  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  what 
assurance  there  was  that  the  constituted  police  and  military  forces 
would  not  make  an  attack  T  Whether  the  Queen^s  adherents  would  be 
removed  from  command  of  them?  To  this  Mr.  Colbum  replied  that  as 
a  cabinet  miuist'Cr  he  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  answer  such  a  question 
in  public,  but  that  he  could  .give  assurances  that  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment was  even  then  being  made.  He  then  withdrew  and  calleid  me  to 
liini — he  was  with  Judge  Hartwell — and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection 
one  of  them  said  in  substance  that  the  matter  of  which  I  had  spoken 
was  all  right.  A  request  to  Mr.  Stevens  to  land  his  forces  had  been  pre- 
pared and  was  in  HartwelPs  hands  to  be  delivered;  that  Mr.  Stevens 
had  consented  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  cabinet  and  the 
constitution  against  any  possible  aggression  by  the  Queen.  Later, 
Mr.  Hartwell  told  me  the  paper  hiwi  gone  off  for  Mr.  Peterson's  signa- 
tuie  and  asked  me  to  get  it.    I  tried  but  failed  to  find  Peterson. 

I  have  since  been  told  that  Mr.  Peterson  still  has  the  paper,  and  that 
for  ])alpable  itjasous  it  was  never  shown  to  Mr.  Blount. 

The  next  morning  the  cabinet  evaded  all  this  and  adhered  to  the 
Queen,  and  Mr.  Stevens  stated  that  he  could  not  assist  a  counter  revo- 
lution by  the  committee  of  safety. 

The  foregoing  ought  to  explain  the  half  truth  upon  which  the  old 
cabinet  bases  its  charges  against  the  American  minister. 

GHABLES  L.  CABTBIiL. 

Honolulu,  January  2^  1893. 

STATEMEHT  OE    L.  A.   THUBSTOH,  HAWAIIAlf   MIHI8TEB,    PUB- 
LISHED nOVEMBEB  21,  1893. 

Washington,  November  21. 

<<  I  am  urged  to  make  a  statement  for  publication,  setting  forth  the 
position  and  claims  of  the  Hawaiian  Government  and  making  reply  to 
charges  contained  in  Mr.  Blount's  report. 

'^  As  I  have  received  no  ofticial  information  that  Mr.  Blount  has 
made  a  report,  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  it,  and  do  not  know  whatit  con- 
tains, except  from  reading  newspaper  abstractions  therefirom,  and  am 
unaware  of  the  present  contentions  of  the  U.  S.  Gk)vemment  concern- 
ing Hawaii,  I  am  unable,  at  present,  in  the  absence  of  such  knowledge, 
to  intelligently  state  what  the  position  and  claims  of  the  Hawaiian 
Government  are.  It  would,  moreover,  be  contrary  to  diplomatic 
courtesy  for  me  to  publish  a  statement  on  such  subject  prior  to  inform- 
ing the  U.  S.  Government  of  the  same. 

*'A  large  portion  of  the  published  extracts  from  Mr.  Blount's  report 
consists,  however,  of  personal  attacks  upon  me  and  those  associated 
witli  me  in  the  Provisional  Government,  impugning  our  veracity,  ^ood 
faith,  and  courage,  and  charging  us  with  fraud  and  duplicity.  I  deem 
it  i)r()per,  therefore,  to  make  a  personal  reply  to  such  charges,  confining 
myself  to  statements  of  fact,  of  which,  as  a  principal  actor,  I  am  pre- 
I)ared  to  testify  to  before  any  impartial  tribunal. 

"First,  before  stating  sn(*h  facts,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  Mr. 
iilount's  nu^thod  of  constrncting  his  report.  Although  he,  in  several 
places,  states  that  I  was  the  leader  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  he 
has  never  asked  me  a  question  concerning  the  same,  nor  given  me 
op])ortunity  to  make  any  statement,  although  I  have  at  all  times  been 
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ready  and  willing  to  do  so.   The  same  is  true  of  a  large  number  of  other 
men  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  movement  of  January  last. 

<^In  the  second  place  his  evidence  consists  exclusively  of  prepared 
af&davits  or  of  answers  to  leading  questions  put  by  himself,  at  private 
interviews,  no  one  else  being  present  but  the  stenographer^  In  no 
instance  has  there  been  any  cross-examination  of  witnesses  or  oppor- 
tunity given  to  contradict  or  explain  evidence  given  or  present  other 
evidence. 

*'  A  brief  examination  of  the  published  portions  of  the  report  shows 
numerous  incorrect  statements.  I  shall  endeavor  for  the  present,  how- 
ever, to  answer  the  more  salient  points  only. 

"  First,  Mr.  Blount  charges  that  the  American  troops  were  landed 
under  a  prearranged  agreement  with  the  committee  of  safety  that 
they  should  so  land  and  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Queen.  In 
reply  thereto,  I  hereby  state  that  at  no  time  did  Mr.  Stevens  or  Capt. 
Wiltse  assure  me  or  the  committee  of  safety,  or  any  subconmiittee 
thereof,  that  the  United  States  troops  would  assist  in  overthrowing 
the  Queen  or  establishing  the  Provisional  Government;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  so  assist.  I  can  produce  witnesses  in  sup- 
I)ort  of  this  statement,  of  the  highest  responsibility,  in  overwhelming 
number,  but  Mr.  Blount  has  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  do  so.  The 
statements  of  Mr.  Wundenburg  and  Mr.  Damon  have  been  put  forward 
as  the  strongest  evidence  in  support  of  Mr.  Blount's  contention.  In 
Mr.  Wundenburg's  statement  he  says  that  when  the  committee  of 
safety  told  Mr.  Stevens  they  were  not  ready  to  act,  he  replied:  'Gen- 
tlemen, the  troops  of  the  Boston  will  land  at  5  o'clock  whether  you  are 
ready  or  not.'  The  reason  of  this  reply  and  the  subsequent  landing  of 
the  troops  is  manifest.  The  troops  were  landed  to  protect  American 
citizens  and  property  in  the  event  of  the  impending  and  inevitable  con- 
flict between  the  Queen  and  the  citizens,  and  not  to  cooperate  with 
the  committee  in  carrying  out  its  plans.  In  fact,  the  troops  did  not 
cooperate  with  the  committee,  and  the  committee  had  no  more  knowl- 
edge than  did  the  Queen's  Government  where  the  troops  were  going 
nor  what  they  were  going  to  do.  The  whole  gist  of  Mr.  Damon's  long 
examination  is  likewise  contained  in  his  statement  that  when,  after  the 
organization  and  proclamation  of  the  new  Government,  the  request 
was  made  for  the  support  of  the  United  States  troops  it  was  refused, 
Commander  Swinburne,  the  commanding  officer,  sending  back  word, 
*Capt.  Wiltse's  orders  are,  ^'Eemain  passive.'" 

"  Second,  Mr.  Blount  charges  that  the  Queen  had  ample  military  force 
with  which  to  have  met  the  committee,  and  but  for  the  support  of  the 
United  States  representatives  and  troops  the  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  would  have  been  impossible.  In  reply  thereto  I 
hereby  state  that,  although  the  presence  of  the  American  troops  had  a 
quieting  effect  on  the  rough  characters  in  the  city  and  may  have  pre- 
vented some  bloodshed,  they  were  not  essential  to  and  did  not  assist  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Queen.  The  result  of  the  movement  would  have 
been  eventually  the  same  if  there  had  not  been  a  marine  within  a 
thousand  miles  of  Honolulu. 

"In  support  of  this  statement  I  cite  the  following  facts: 

"1.  The  troops  did  not  land  till  Monday  night,  the  16th  of  January, 
after  the  revolution  had  been  in  fiill  progress  since  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  the  14th,  during  which  time  the  committee  of  safety  was 
openly  organizing  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Queen. 

"2.  There  was  absolutely  no  attempt  at  concealment  £om  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  objects  and  intentions  of  the  committee* 
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"3.  The  Queen,  her  cabinet,  and  their  supporters  were  utterly 
demoralized,  suspicious  of  one  another,  and  devoid  of  leadership. 

"4.  The  committee  of  safety  and  their  supporters  were  united;  had 
ample  force  to  execute  their  purpose ;  knew  precisely  what  they  wanted, 
and  proceeded  with  intelligent  deliberation,  thoroughness,  and  confi- 
dence to  do  it. 

**  There  is  no  conflict  concerning  the  facts  of  the  first  proposition.  It 
is  admitted  by  all  that  the  Queen  began  the  revolution  at  noon  on  Sat- 
urday, the  14th,  by  attempting  to  promulgate  a  constitution;  that  such 
attemi)t  was  immediately  followed  by  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  for  armed  resistance,  and  that  the  United  States  troops  landed 
at  3  o'clock  Monday,  the  KJth. 

**  In  supi)ort  of  the  second  ])roposition,  that  there  was  no  conceal- 
ment from  tlie  Government  of  the  intentions  of  the  committee,  I  sub- 
mit the  follo\>ing: 

'^  I.  On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  14th,  in  reply  to  the  request 
of  the  Queen's  cabinet  for  advice  as  to  what  they  had  better  do,  the 
Queen  then  still  insisting  uix)n  the  proclamation  of  the  constitution 
and  supporting  it  by  force,  I  advised  them  to  declare  the  Queen  in  rev- 
olution and  the  throne  vacant,  and  at  their  request  and  at  the  expressed 
ap])roval  of  two  of  them  and  the  tacit  assent  of  the  other  two,  then 
and  there  drew  up  a  form  of  proclamation  to  that  effect. 

'^2.  At  half  past  4  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  14th,  at  a 
meeting  of  ab<mt  200  citizens  at  the  office  of  W.  O.  Smith,  the 
Queen  was  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms,  armed  resistance  and  a 
counter  revolution  were  openly  advocated,  and  the  Queen's  minister  of 
the  interior,  John  Colburn,  addressed  the  meeting,  asking  their  armed 
sui>i>ort  against  the  Queen.  The  Queen's  attorney-general,  Mr.  Peter- 
son, and  her  attorney,  Paul  Neuman,  were  both  present  taking  part  in 
the  meeting.  The  committee  of  safety  was  publicly  then  and  there 
named  iind  proceeded  forthwith  to  organize. 

^'3.  At  6  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  loth,  I  told  Mr.  Peterson 
and  Mr.  Colhurn,  two  members  of  the  Queen's  cabinet,  that  the  com- 
mittee intended  to  depose  the  Queen  and  establish  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment;  that  if  they  would  take  charge  of  the  movement,  well  and 
good,  otherwise  the  committee  intended  to  take  action  on  its  own 
account.  They  ask  for  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter. I  declined  to  wait,  stating  to  them  that  the  committee  intended 
to  ])roceed  forthwith. 

'-  i.  The  committee  met  openly  that  morning  at  10  o'clock,  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  Government  of  the  phice  of  its  meeting.  It 
reiiuiiiied  in  session  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  while  several 
police  kei)t  wat<!h  of  the  building  from  the  street. 

''5.  On  M(mdiiy  morning  at  i>  o'clock  the  committee,  without  attempt 
at  conceahnent,  met  in  my  office,  within  200  feet  of  the  police  station, 
^larshal  Wilson's  headquarters,  where  the  entire  police  force  was  sta- 
tioned. While  the  meeting  was  in  progress  Wilson  came  to  the  office 
and  asked  to  speak  to  me  privately,  and  we  went  into  an  Myoining 
room.    Our  conversation  was,  in  substance,  as  follows: 

^'Wilson  said:  <1  want  this  meeting  stopped,'  referring  to  Ihe  mass 
meeting  for  that  afternoon. 

*'l  replied:    *It  can't  be  stopped.    It  is  too  late.' 

'*ile  said:  'Can't  this  thing  be  fixed  up  in  some  wayl' 

*'l  rei)lied:  'No,  it  can  not.    It  has  gone  too  far.' 

^< lie  said:  'The  Queen  has  abandoned  her  new  oonstitation  Um! 
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<<  I  replied :  ^  How  do  we  know  that  she  will  not  take  it  ap  again  as 
she  said  she  would  T' 

^'  He  said,  *  I  will  guarantee  that  she  will  not,  even  if  I  have  to  lock 
her  up  in  a  room  to  keep  her  from  doing  it;  and  I'll  do  it,  too,  if  nec- 
essary.' 

"  1  replied :  *  We  are  not  willing  to  accept  that  giiarant^e  as  suffi- 
cient. This  thing  has  gone  on  &om  bad  to  worse  until  we  are  not 
going  to  stand  it  any  longer.  We  are  going  to  take  no  chances  in  the 
matter,  but  settle  it  now,  once  and  for  all.' 

"  WUson  then  left  the  office.  He  has  since  stated  that  he  immedi- 
ately reported  to  the  cabinet  and  advised  arresting  the  committee,  but 
the  cabinet  was  afraid  and  refused  to  allow  it. 

"  6.  At  2  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  16th,  a  maas  meet- 
ing of  3,000  unarmed  men  was  held  within  a  block  of  the  palace.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  a  number  of  speakers,  all  denouncing  the 
Queen.  The  meeting,  with  tremendous  cheering  and  enthusiasm,  un- 
animously adopted  resolutions  declaring  the  Queen  to  be  in  revolution, 
and  authorizing  the  committee  to  proceed  to  do  whatever  was  neces- 
sary. The  police  were  present,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  interfere 
with  the  meeting  or  make  any  arrests.  The  meeting  adjourned  amid 
the  most  intense  excitement,  and  the  citizens  dispersed  throughout  the 
town  awaiting  the  further  call  of  the  committee.  While  this  meeting 
hsid  been  in  progress  another  was  being  held  by  the  royalists  in  the 
streets,  within  a  block  of  the  armory,  which  adopted  resolutions  in 
support  of  the  Queen. 

"Never  in  the  history  of  Hawaii  has  there  been  such  a  tense  condi- 
tion of  mind  or  a  more  imminent  expectation  of  bloodshed  and  conflict 
than  there  was  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  these  two  radi- 
cally opposed  meetings.  Mr.  Blount^s  statement  that  the  community 
was  at  peace  and  quiet  is  grossly  inaccurate.  It  was  at  this  juncture, 
two  hours  after  the  adjournment  of  the  above  meetings,  that  Capt. 
Wiltse  and  Mr.  Stevens,  acting  ux)on  their  own  responsibility  and  dis- 
cretion, and  irrespective  of  the  request  or  actions  of  the  committee, 
landed  the  troops,  which  were  distributed  in  three  parts  of  the  city^ 
instead  of  being  massed  at  one  point,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Blount.  The 
reason  that  the  Queen's  Government  took  no  action  against  the  com- 
mittee, or  its  supporters,  was  that  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  unan- 
imous display  of  indignation  and  determination  shown  by  the  citizens, 
and  were  cowed  into  submission  in  the  same  manner  that  the  King  and 
his  supiwrters  were  cowed  under  precisely  similar  circumstances  by  the 
same  citizens  in  June,  1887. 

"  In  support  of  the  third  proposition,  that  the  Queen  and  her  support- 
ers were  demoralized  and  devoid  of  leadership  1  submit  the  following: 

"  1.  During  the  few  weeks  prior  to  the  revolution  Mr  Colburn,  min- 
ister of  the  interior  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  had  been  one  of  the 
leadersofthepoliticalpartyopposedtomyself,  juidhewasbitterlyhostile 
to  me  personally.  My  first  intimation  of  the  revolutionary  intention  of 
the  Queen  was  at  10  o'clock  onthemorningof  Saturday,  the  14th,  when 
Mr.  Colburn  came  to  me  gieatly  excited.  He  told  me  of  the  Queen's 
intention  to  promulgate  a  new  constitution,  and  asked  my  advice.  I 
said  to  him:  *Why  do  you  not  go  to  the  members  of  your  own  party t' 
He  replied:  'I  have  no  i)arty.  Those  who  have  been  our  supporters 
are  supporting  the  Queen.  The  dow^l-town  people  [refei-ring  to  the 
merchants]  have  got  no  use  for  me,  and,  unless  the  n^embcrs  of  your 
party  and  other  citizens  will  support  us,  we  are  going  to  resign  right 
away.' 
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<<  2.  At  1  o'clock  the  same  day  I  met  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
at  the  attorney-general's  office.  They  had  just  come  fi'om  an  inter- 
view with  the  Qneen,  at  which  she  had  announced  her  intention  of  pro- 
nuilgatiug  a  constitution  and  demanded  their  support.  They  stated 
that  she  had  threatened  them  with  mob  violence,  whereupon  they  had 
immediately  left  the  palace,  each  one  going  out  by  a  separate  entrance. 
While  we  were  talking  a  messenger  came  from  the  Queen  requesting 
them  to  immediately  return  to  the  palace.  Peterson  and  Golbum  pos- 
itively refused  to  do  so,  stating  that  they  did  not  consider  their  lives 
would  be  safe  there.  I  shortly  after  left  them  and  starts  down  town. 
After  I  had  gone  about  two  blocks  I  was  overtaken  by  a  messenger 
from  the  cabinet  asking  me  to  return,  which  1  did.  They  asked  me  to 
ascertain  what  supi>ort  they  could  expect  from  citizens,  and  formally 
authorized  me  to  state  the  condition  of  affairs  to  leading  citizens  and 
in  their  behalf  to  call  for  armed  volunteers  to  resist  the  Queen.  I 
immediately  proceeded  to  comply  with  their  request,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  others,  within  an  hour  or  two  thereafter  about  80  leading 
citizens  had  signed  a  written  agreement  agreeing  to  support  the  cabi- 
net against  the  Queen  by  force. 

'^3.  Later  the  same  afternoon  Mr.  Colbum  informed  me  that  they  had 
finally  gone  to  the  palace  and  held  a  stormy  interview  with  the  Queen 
lasting  for  over  two  hours.  He  told  me  he  had  no  confidence  in  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Peterson,  who  he  believed  was  playing  doable  with 
him,  and  told  me  to  beware  of  telling  Peterson  anything  further.  As 
a  reason  for  his  distrust  he  said  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  intention 
to  promulgate  a  constitution,  but  that,  while  they  were  discussing  the 
matter  with  the  Queen,  she  said,  in  reply  to  an  objection  made  by 
Peterson:  'Why  did  you  not  make  this  objection  before T  You  have 
had  this  constitution  in  your  possession  for  a  month  and  raised  no 
objection  to  it.'  Golburn  said  also  that  in  reply  to  an  objection  made 
by  3Ir.  Parker,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  she  said:  *  Why  did  you  not 
tell  me  this  last  nigbt  when  we  were  talking  over  the  subject V  Col- 
burn  further  stated  to  me  that  at  a  caucus  of  their  party  on  the  previoos 
.Friday  night  one  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  Kaluna  by  name, 
had  said  that  if  he  could  establish  the  new  constitution  he  would  die 
hapi>y  if  he  could  kill  some  other  man  before  dying. 

'*4.  The  Queen  was  furiously  angry  at  the  reftisal  of  the  cabinet  to 
join  her  in  promulgating  the  constitution,  and  publicly  denounced  them 
therelbr. 

*'  5.  When  the  Queen  made  announcement  of  her  failure  to  promul- 
gate the  constitution,  two  of  the  leading  royalist  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, one  in  the  throne  room  in  the  palace  and  one  upon  the  steps  of 
the  building,  addressed  the  assembled  crowd,  denounced  the  cabinet 
as  traitors,  and  said  that  they  wanted  to  shed  blood.  One  of  the  com- 
mittee inehnled  the  Queen  in  his  denunciations. 

'Mi.  During  the  entire  time  between  noon  of  Saturday,  the  14ih,  and 
tlic  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  17th,  when  the  Provisional  Government 
was  i)ro<lainie(l,  the  Queen-s  cal)inet  was  without  plan  of  action,  and 
(lid  practically  nothing  but  rush  about  the  city  consulting  with  various 
furei^^n  representatives  or  citizens  of  all  parties  as  to  what  they  had 
better  do,  begging  the  American  minister  tor  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
iean  troops  against  the  committee  of  safety,  and  securing  from  the 
<^>iieen  a  declaration  that  she  would  not  again  attempt  to  abrogate  the 
constitution,  which  they  hurried  into  print  and  distributed  broadcast 
to  try  and  appease  the  indignation  of  citizens  and  break  up  tiie  pro- 
])osed  mass  meeting. 
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"In  snpport  of  the  fourth  proposition  that  the  committee  and  their 
supporters  were  united,  had  ample  force  to  execute  their  imri>Of<e,  and 
proceeded  with  deliberation  and  confidence  to  do  so,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"An  essential  factor  in  judging  whether  the  force  of  the  committee 
was  sufficient,  and  their  confidence  in  themselves  well  founded,  is  to 
know  what  the  same  men  under  similar  conditions  have  done  upon  pre- 
vious occasions.  Fortunately,  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts  con- 
cerning two  recent  incidents  in  Hawaiian  history  in  which  the  same 
parties  who  were  brought  into  conflict  in  January,  1893,  were  arrayed 
against  each  other  under  similar  circumstances: 

"1.  In  1887  the  King,  by  a  manipulation  of  the  electorate  and  the 
legislature,  had  encroached  upon  popular  rights  and  obtained  autocratic 
I)ower  over  the  people.  In  this  course  he  was  supported  by  practically 
the  same  persons  who  in  January  last,  and  now,  constitute  the  Royal- 
ist party  in  Hawaii.  The  open  1  ribery,  corruption,  and  debauchery 
of  the  King  and  his  supporters  crystallized  the  opposition  thereto  into 
an  organization  of  practically  the  same  men  who  organized  and  now 
constitute  the  Provisional  Government.  Such  organization  was  formed 
with  the  openly  avowed  intention  of  wresting  from  the  King  his  auto- 
cratic powers  or  dethroning  him.  In  preparation  for  the  expected 
movement  the  King  fortified  the  palace,  loopholed  its  basement  for 
sharpshooters,  erected  sandbag  breastworks  at  the  entrance  of  the 
building,  mounted  cannon  and  Catling  guns  at  all  the  approaches 
thereto,  largely  increased  his  regular  military  force,  and  defied  the 
organization  and  public  opinion. 

The  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  movement  proceeded  deliberately  tc 
collect  such  arms  as  were  available  and  organized  their  plans.  An 
executive  committee  of  thirteen  was  appoint^,  who  took  entire  con- 
trol of  the  movement  and  called  a  mass  meeting  in  the  same  building 
used  for  that  purpose  in  January  last.  The  King  attempted  to  head 
off'  the  meeting  by  sending  a  letter  to  it  promising  certain  reforms. 
The  letter  had  no  eflFect.  Resolutions  were  adopted  denouncing  the 
King  and  demanding  the  granting  of  a  new  constitution  depriving  the 
King  of  all  personal  power.  The  resolutions  were  forthwith  presented 
to  the  King  by  the  committee,  who,  unarmed  and  alone,  proceeded 
direct  from  the  meeting  to  the  fortified  palace  with  the  ultimatum  that 
he  comply  with  the  demands  within  twenty-four  hours  or  take  the  con- 
sequences. 

"The  King  was  then  in  absolute  control  of  the  regular  troops,  the 
especial  troops  enlisted  for  the  occasion,  4  companies  of  native  militia, 
the  police,  all  the  artillery  and  Catling  guns,  the  government  build- 
ings, the  palace,  the  barracks,  and  the  station  house,  with  full  knowl- 
edge of,  and  weeks  of  preparation  for,  the  action  taken  by  the  citizens. 
His  military  strength  was  greater  and  his  control  of  the  public  build- 
ings more  complete  than  was  that  of  the  Queen  in  January  last. 
He  did  not  fire  a  shot;  submitted  to  all  demands;  disbanded  his 
troops  and  turned  the  whole  control  of  the  Government  over  to  the 
revolutionary  party,  which,  in  consideration  of  his  abject  submission 
allowed  him  to  continue  on  the  throne  in  a  figurehead  capacity. 

*'2.  In  1889,  while  the  same  men  who  now  constitute  the  Provisional 
Government  were  in  control  of  the  King's  Government,  a  conspiracy 
was  organized  among  the  royalist  sui)porters  by  the  King  and  Liliuo- 
kalani  for  the  overthrow  of  the  cabinet  an;l  the  restoration  of  the  old 
royal  power  and  constitution.  The  cons])irators  took  the  cabinet  by 
surprise,  and  on  the  night  of  July  29  took  possession  of  the  Government 
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bui1<liu<^8  and  palace,  and  securing  x)os»ession  of  all  the  artillery 
fuititicd  the  palace.  The  regular  troops,  by  order  of  the  King,  refused 
to  assist  the  cabinet,  who  called  upon  tbe  white  militia  and  white 
citizoiia  for  assistance.  The  call  was  promptly  responded  to.  The 
revolutionists  were  protected  b}'^  an  8-f(K)t  stonewall  around  the  ]uil- 
aci*.  and  used  artilleiy  as  well  as  rifles,  while  the  cabinet  supi)orter8 
were  armed  with  ritles  alone.  The  lighting  oi)ened  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  with  less  than  30  cabinet  sui)porters  in  position  in  tVont  of  the 
palace,  which  number  was  later  increased  to  about  500.  The  royalist 
revolutionists  opened  with  a  furious  fire  of  both  artillery  and  small 
arms.  Within  half  an  hour  they  were  driven  from  their  guns.  Seven 
were  killed  and  12  wounded,  and  before  dark  all  of  them  were  dis- 
])ersed  or  captured,  while  not  one  of  the  Cabinet  supporters  was 
injured. 

'"  Such  is  the  undisputed  record  of  events  upon  two  occasions  when 
the  royalists  and  the  organizers  of  the  Provisional  Government  have 
come  into  aimed  conflict  when  there  has  been  no  suggestion  of  support 
to  either  side  by  any  outside  x>ower.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
submit  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  those  who  claim  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Provisional  Government  are  cowards,  or  that  they  ai*e  iucoui- 
]>etent  to  organize  or  successfully  carry  out  a  revolution  against  the 
royalists  in  Hawaii. 

''  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  here  to  restate  the  detiiils  of  the  bitter  con- 
stitutional conflict  which  had  been  carried  on  between  the  Queen  and 
the  Legislature  during  the  seven  months  prior  to  Januaiy  last-,  or 
to  si)eak  of  the  intense  indignation  existing  among  all  classes  of 
citizens  by  reason  of  the  open  and  successful  alliance  of  the  Queen 
with  the  opium  and  lottery  rings.  The  x)olitical  libeilies  of  the  people 
had  been  trampled  upon,  and  their  moral  sense  shocked.  It  simply 
needed  the  added  provocation  of  the  arbitrary  attempt  to  abrogate  the 
constitution  and  disfranchise  everj-  white  man  in  the  country,  to  spon- 
taneously crystallize  opposition  into  a  force  that  was  irresistible. 

'•In  reidy  U)  the  sneer  that  the  persons  taking  part  in  the  movement 
were  'aliens,'  I  would  say  that  every  man  of  them  was,  by  the  laws  of 
the  (country,  a  legal  voter,  whose  right  to  the  franchise  was,  by  the 
jnoposed  constitution,  to  be  abrogated;  a  large  proportion  of  them 
were  born  in  the  country,  and  almost  without  exception  those  who  were 
not  born  there  had  lived  there  for  years,  owned  property  there,  and  had 
made  it  their  home.  They  were  the  men  who  had  built  up  the  country 
commercially,  agriculturally,  financially,  and  i)olitica]ly,  and  created 
and  made  possible  a  civilized  government  therein.  They  were  and  are 
such  men  as  to-day  are  the  leading  citizens  of  the  most  progressive 
communities  of  the  United  States,  with  interests  as  thoroughly  identi- 
lied  with  the  interests  of  Hawaii  a^  are  the  interests  of  native  and 
foreign  born  citizens  in  similar  conmiuuities  in  this  coontry  identified 
with  it  r 

Adjourned  until  Monday,  the  22d  instant|  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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WASHiNaTON,  D.  C,  Monday^  Janvary  22^  1S94. 

The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present:  The  Chairman  (Senator  Morgan),  and  Senators  Gbay, 
BuTi.KR  and  Fbye,  and  Senators  Danisl  and  Davis,  of  the  full 
committee. 


SWOBH  STATEMENT  OF  JOHV  A.  HcCAHDLESS—Contiimed. 

The  Chairman.  What  connection  had  you  with  ])olitical  movements 
iu  Hawaii,  and  when  did  you  Urst  become  associated  with  any  political 
movement  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  McCandless.  My  first  connection  was  in  1887.  During  the 
winter  of  1886  and  1887  there  was  organized,  uniler  the  laws  of  the 
Kingdom,  an  organization  called  the  Honolulu  Eifies,  and  it  suddenly 
became  very  popular  with  all  the  foreigners  and  whites  of  the  islands. 
I  joined  that  military  organization,  and  continued  to  be  a  member  of 
it  until  1888,  when  I  made  a  visit  to  the  States. 

Thv»  Chairman.  Did  you  hold  any  office  in  that  organization? 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  was  nothing  but  a  private.  I  was  one  of  a  com- 
mittee of  thirteen  of  the  i)olitical  organization. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  organization? 

Mr.  McCandless.  That  was  an  organization  to  compel  the  King  to 
grant  a  new  constitution,  or  it  was  organized  with  the  intention  of 
forming  a  republic,  making  a  republic — that  is,  dei)osing  the  King, 
making  a  republic  with  a  view  of  annexing  the  islands  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  was  not  that  purpose  persisted  in,  or  was 
it  abandoned? 

Mr.  McCandless.  It  was  persisted  in  that  a  great  many  people 
thought  we  should  give  the  King  one  last  show  to  redress  the  wrongs 
that  he  had  committed,  and  take  a  great  many  of  the  prerogatives 
away  from  him,  and  perhaps  he  would  do  better.  That  spirit  prevailed 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  mass  meeting  was  called  and  strong  resolutions 
were  drawn  up.  They  were  made  so  strong  that  they  did  not  think 
that  any  man  of  self-respect  could  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  reso- 
lutions, and  so  soon  as  he  should  refuse  they  would  start  the  revolution. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  that  mass  meeting  as  to  numbers? 

Mr.  McCandless.  The  mass  meeting  of  1887  was  a  mass  meeting  of 
1,200  people. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  class  of  people  was  that  mass  meeting  com- 
I)osed? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Of  most  of  the  white  people  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Senator  Gray.  Where  did  you  go  from  to  Hawaii? 

Mr.  McCandless.  West  Virginia. 

Senator  Gray.  Where  were  you  born? 

Mr.  McCandless.  In  Pennsylvania.  My  fatlier  moved  from  Penn- 
sylvania when  I  was  a  boy.  I  went  to  California  and  stayed  there  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  went  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1881. 

The  Chairman.  Your  business  out  there  was  sinking  artesian  wells? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  King  make  concessions  that  reconciled  this 
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mass  meeting  or  combinatioD  of  citizens  to  his  longer  remaining  on  the 
throne! 

Mr.  McCandless.  There  was  a  committee  of  thirteen  appointed  at 
the  mass  meeting  to  wait  on  tlie  King  and  present  the  resolutions  to 
him,  and  he  was  given  24  hours  to  accede  to  the  demands  or  take  the 
consequences. 

Senator  Frye.  And  you  were  a  member  of  that  committee t 

Mr.  McCandless.  Xo;  I  was  of  the  executive  committee.  This  was 
a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  resolutions  to 
the  King. 

Tlie  (  HAiKMAN.  Did  the  King  accede  to  the  demandst 

Mr.  ]\IcCandless.  He  did. 

JSemitor  Gkay.  Did  he  grant  a  new  constitution? 

]\Ir.  McCandless.  Yes;  he  proclaimed  the  new  constitution  which 
we  wrote  out.     I  can  tell  the  details  of  that. 

Senator  Frye.  That  Wiis  the  constitution  of  1887 1 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  the  King  proclaim  that  by  his  own  antliorityt 

^Ir.  McCandless.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Did  his  cabinet  join  him  in  signing  itt 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  legislative  assembly  took 
any  action  in  regard  to  that  constitution  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  It  was  taken  in  this  way — ^recognized  as  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  that  question  was  never  raised. 

The  Chairman.  The  general  grievances  of  which  you  have  been 
speaking,  I  suppose,  consisted  of  the  King's  connection  with  the  opium 
billf 

:Mr.  McCandless.  That  was  one. 

The  Chairman.  What  else! 

]\Ir.  ^IcCandless.  It  got  to  that  point  that  the  Government  did  not 
exist  for  anything  but  to  tax  the  people  and  give  them  no  return  for 
it.  Money  was  s(]uandered  in  different  directions — it  was  squandered 
in  an  einbjissy  to  Kussia  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  the  Czar.  Then 
there  was  a  man-of-war  bought  by  Kalakaua,  in  which  there  was  a 
stealage  of  something  like  $10,000.  This  was  common  rei)ort  in  Hono- 
lulu. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  information  upon  which  you  were  act- 
in  gf 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes.  Two  of  the  ministers  got  $500  a  mouth, 
but  they  actually  only  got  $150  a  month,  and  the  remainder  went  to 
the  King.  The  n^gister  of  public  documents,  an  office  the  same  as 
our  county  rec<»rders,  whose  office  is  carried  on  and  supported  by  fees — 
in  that  ollice  th(^  King  i)ut  a  notorious  man  and  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  him  that  he  should  have  $150  a  month  and  the  balance  of 
the  fees  to  go  to  the  King. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  general  description  of  the  nature  of  the 
abusrs  <»f  which  the  people  were  coniplainingt 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  was  it  after  that  reconciliation  or  resto- 
ration of  conlideuce  in  Kalakaua  that  you  remained  in  Honolula  or  in 
the  islands? 

Mr.  McC^ANDLKss.  Of  course,  therevolution  was  the  30th  day  of  June, 
18S7,  and  1  remained  there  until  the  middle  of  July,  1888. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  go  then? 

Mr.  McCandlkss.  1    went  over  to  the  State  of  Washington  and 
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stayed  there  about  a  year.  Bat  my  interests  were  the  same  in  the 
islands. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  returned  to  the  islands! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Cn AXEMAN.  And  remained  there  until  whent 

^Ir.  ^FcCandless.  The  Ist  day  of  June,  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  your  place  of  residence  on  the  islandst 

Mr.  McCandless.  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  carrying  on  this  business  of  sinking  wells 
during  all  this  timet 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  your  vocation  in  this  country! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  many  men  in  your  employ! 

Mr.  McCandless.  The  business  varies  there.  At  times  I  had  30  or 
40  men. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  wells  sunk  on  private  account  or  Gov- 
ernment account? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Mostly  on  private  account. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Government  have  any  interests  in  any  of 
them! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  we  have  drilled  wells  for  the  Government, 

The  Chairman.  Under  contract! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Under  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Between  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  the 
constitution  of  1887  and,  I  will  say,  within  a  year  before  this  recent 
revolution,  what  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  the  public  order,  in 
Honolulu,  I  mean  among  the  Hawaiian  peoi)le! 

Mr.  McCandless.  The  state  of  the  public  mind  from  1887  was  that 
we  had  made  a  mistake,  a  serious  one,  that  we  had  not  carried  out  our 
intentions,  because  the  King  had  no  sooner  proclaimed  the  new  con- 
stitution than  he  began  to  reach  out  for  his  prerogatives,  and  it  was  a 
contlii't  from  that  day  up  to  January,  1893,  between  the  people  and  the 
soveroi^rn. 

Tlie  Chairman.  During  that  period  of  time  do  you  know  of  any 
movement  to  break  down  the  constitution  or  of  dethroning  Liliuoka- 
lani  or  for  the  purpose  of  annexation  to  the  United  States! 

^Ir.  McCandless.  From  that  period  up  to  the  14th  of  January  of 
last  year! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

]Mr.  McCandless.  I  do  not;  except  the  Ashford  and  Wilcox  con- 
spiracy. 

The  Chairman.  If  such  an  organization  as  that  had  existed  in 
Hawaii  would  you  necessarily  have  known  it! 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  will  state  it  this  way:  I  was  in  the  revolution 
of  18S7,  and  was  one  of  the  executive  conunittee.  I  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  thirteen  that  made  the  constitution  of  1887,  and  I  was 
one  of  the  committee  of  safety  that  was  organized  that  afternoon  from 
a  large  crowd,  and  I  do  not  think  anything  of  that  kind  could  have 
been  in  existence  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  I  not  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  position  was  a  prominent  one  in  con- 
nection with  this  movement  that  you  have  been  describing! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  ('IIA1R3IAN.  Now,  at  what  time  did  you  personally  get  the  first 
information  that  Liliuokalani  had  discarded  the  constitution  of  1887,  or 
intended  to  do  so  ! 
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Mr.  McOandless.  So  soon  as  she  came  on  the  throne,  or  so  soon  as 
the  remains  of  Kalakua  came  back  (of  course  that  was  the  first  informa- 
tion that  we  had  of  his  death),  rumors  were  circulated  that  she  did  not 
intend  to,  or  would  not,  take  the  oath  under  the  constitution  of  1887. 
We  liad  information  thjit  she  hesitated,  and  that  the  chief  justice 
urged  her,  and  the  friends  urged  her,  to  sign  the  constitution,  and  she 
did  ao  with  hesitancy.  Then,  probably  in  the  fall  of  1892,  my  brother 
came  to  me  with  the  information  that  the  Queen  had  a  programme.  This 
infonnation  came  to  him,  I  think,  from  Mr.  Peterson,  but  I  am  not  sure 
on  that  point — that  is,  her  late  attorney  general — that  the  i)rogranHne 
was  to  give  the  opium  to  the  Chinese,  which  would  win  the  Chinese; 
to  give  the  lottery  to  the  gamblers,  which  would  win  the  gamblers,  and 
to  grant  a  new  constitution  to  the  Hawaiians.  All  that  wa«  then  left 
were  the  missionaries,  who  could  go  to  Hades.  That  was  the  programme 
that  was  given  to  me  in  the  fall  of  18*J*J.  But  we  did  not  believe  it. 
There  were  rumors  of  that  kind  constantly  through  the  Legislature 
during  the  term  of  the  Legislature  of  1892.  But  anything  aside  from 
that — it  came  to  me  about  half  past  1  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  14th 
of  rfiinuar3% 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recollect  the  month  in  which  the  Legislature 
met  ? 

Mr.  McCandless.  On  the  30th  day  of  May. 

The  Chairman.  And  continued  in  session  without  interruptiont 

Mr.  McCandless.  Without  interruption;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  an  exciting  term  of  the  Legishituret 

Mr.  McCandless.  Very  much. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  public  attention  was  brought  to  its  pro- 
ceed iiigsf 

Mr.  McCandless.  Constantly. 

The  CHAIR31AN.  And  it  was  during  this  session  of  the  Legislature 
til  at  you  heard  this  rumor,  that  it  was  suggested  that  Liliuokalani 
intiMide<l  to  overthrow  the  constitution t 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  stated  the  information  to  be  that  she  had 
in  fa(*t  attempted  or  intended  to  make  the  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
constituti(m? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  on  the  14th  of  January  I  was  walking  up 
Fort  street  and  1  met  .Air.  Uopper,  a  gentleman  who  has  a  large  rice 
mill  in  the  Hawaiian  IsUmds  and  lives  just  adjoining  the  palace 
grounds.  He  said,  '^The  Queen  is  up  there  attempting  to  promulgate 
a  new  ccmstitution."  I  laughed  at  it,  be('ause  she  ha<l  won  everything, 
and  hadai)p()intedherown  ministers  and  had  control  of  everything  for 
a  year  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  And  had  passed  the  oi)ium  billt 

;Mr.  ]\IcCandless.  Had  passed  the  opium  and  lottery  biUs,  and  the 
ministry  would  do  her  bidding. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  thought  that  was  all  she  would  dot 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  thcmght  that  was  en<mgh  for  her  to  do.  He  said, 
*'Y()u  go  into  8]>reckels'  bank,  and  you  will  lind  out."  I  went  intc^  Mr. 
Sl»roek(*ls'  bank,  to  Mr.  S|)al<iing,  and  I  said,  *^I  understand  that  the 
Queen  is  giving  us  a  new  constitution."  He  said,  "It  is  805 1  have  just 
come  from  there."  I  walked  uj)  to  the  corner  of  Fort  and  Merchant 
streets — that  is  probably  the  business  center  of  Honolulu — and  the 
pe(»])le  began  to  <'ongregate  immediately.  In  a  little  while  the  infor- 
mation began  to  come  <l(»wn  Irom  the  palace,  which  was  about  three 
biocks  from  there,  of  how  matters  were  progressing  there.    Finally 
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the  crowd  grew  to  several  hundred— of  conrse  this  waa  all  white  peo- 
ple's business — and  probably  about  2  o'clock,  or  half  past  2  o'clock,  the 
information  came  down  from  the  ministers  to  know  what  support  they 
could  get  as  against  the  Queen. 

The  Chairman.  Who  brought  that  information? 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  could  not  say;  It  was  sent  down  by  messenger. 

The  Chairman.  Sent  to  whom! 

Mr.  McCandles«.  Just  down  town.  They  knew  who  the  business 
men  were  and  where  they  would  be  likely  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  was  the  nature  of  the  message 
which  had  been  sent? 

Mr.  McCandless.  To  know  what  support  the  ministers  could  get 
from  the  white  people  as  against  the  Queen.  They  went  into  the 
office 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  understand  whether  it  was  the  common 
understanding  of  the  crowd  there  that  the  ministers  had  made  such  a 
suffgestion  or  such  a  request? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yea. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  went  into  the  ofBce? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Went  into  the  office  of  W.  O.  Smith.  Someone 
took  a  piece  of  office  paper,  brown  paper  such  as  lawyers  use,  the  size 
of  a  sheet  of  legal  cap,  and  then  wrote  a  heading  in  lead  pencil  stating 
that,  '*  We  hereby  agree  to  stand  by  the  ministers  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Queen  " — something  to  that  effect.  It  was  only  a  line  or 
two,  and  the  people  as  they  came  in  signed  that. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many? 

Mr.  McCandless.  There  may  not  have  been  more  than  a  hundred. 
That  included  most  of  the  lawyers  there.    Paul  Neumann 

The  Chairman.  Paul  Neumann? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Cecil  Brown,  an  Englishman,  who 
was  very  much  wrought  up  over  the  matter.  There  was  scarcely  any- 
one who  entered  the  office,  and  whom  I  knew,  but  signed  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  any  person  who  refused  to  sign  it? 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  were  as  many  as  a  hundred  sig- 
natures to  the  paper? 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  should  judge  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  done  with  that  paper? 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  took  charge  of  it? 

Mr.  McCandless.  It  was  left  on  that  desk.  It  was  certainly  there 
the  next  day.  In  fact,  it  was  there  Monday.  Of  course,  the  informa- 
tion kept  coming  down  right  along,  and  finally  some  of  the  ministers 
came  down. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  that  was  an  enrollment  of  the 
citizens  who  were  with  these  ministers  in  their  antagonism  to  the 
Queen  ? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well  ? 

]\Ir.  McCandless.  About  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  two  of  the  minis- 
ters came  down. 

The  Chairman.  What  day? 

Mr.  McCandless.  The  same  day,  within  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  Saturday  or  Monday? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Saturday. 

Senator  Gray.  Name  the  ministers. 
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Mr.  McCandless.  Colbuni  and  Peterson. 

The  Chairman.  Tbey  came  to  Smith's  office! 

Mr.  ]\IcGandless.  Came  down  to  Smith's  office.  By  this  time  there 
were  probably  700  or  800  people  around  there.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
very  complete  system  of  telephone,  and  the  news  was  telephoned  all 
ovei"  the  city.  Mr.  Colburn  came  in  and  someone  said,  ''Make  us  a 
speech,''  and  he  said,  "Do  you  want  a  speech?"  and  they  said,  "Yes; 
tell  us  the  story."    Mr.  Colburn  proceeded  and  told  the  story. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  did  he  hold  in  LiliuokalauPs  cabinet 
at  the  time! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Minister  of  the  interior.  They  said:  "TeU  us  the 
story."  He  said  he  had  information  that  morning  that  the  Queen 
intended  to  promulgate  the  new  constitution,  lie  said  that  he  imme- 
diately carried  the  news  to  Judge  Ilartwell  and  Mr.  Thurston.  They 
had  been  })olitical  enemies,  of  com  se,  and  they  had  advised  the  ministers 
to  resist — that  is,  to  refuse  to  countersign  the  new  constitution,  and  to 
do  all  they  could  with  her  to  keep  her  from  signing  the  new  constitution. 
After  the  Legislature  had  been  prorogued  they  proceeded  to  the  palace, 
right  across  the  street,  and  there  she  made  the  speech  (which  of  course 
is  a  matter  of  history)  to  the  effect  that  she  proposed  to  give  the  people 
a  new  constitution.  She  asked  the  ministers  to  countersign  it,  and  they 
refused  to  do  so.  Mr.  Colburn  told  the  story  of  her  becoming  very 
angry,  and  Mr.  Peterson  made  the  remark  that  the  constitution  was 
fault}  in  some  respects,  whereupon  she  replied:  "You  have  had  it  iu 
your  posession  for  a  month  and  you  returned  it  without  any  comment, 
and  1  took  it  that  it  was  all  right." 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  Mr.  Colburn  told  the  crowd? 

]Mr.  ^McCandless.  That  is  the  speech  that  Mr.  Colbui^n  made  to  the 
crowd. 

The  Chairman.  Well? 

^h.  McCandless.  He  stated  that  they  had  escaped  from  there  and 
thought  that  their  jives  Mere  in  danger;  that  she  had  sent  for  them 
again^  and  that  at  this  time  she  had  concluded  not  to  promulgate  the 
new  constitution. 

Senator  BuTLER.  Rave  you  any  information  as  to  who  it  was  pre- 
pared that  constitution  for  the  Queen? 

Mr.  McCandless.  All  the  information  is  that  she  prepared  it  her- 
self. It  is  a  constitution  taken  from  the  constitution  of  Kamehanieha 
T  and  some  extracts  from  the  constitution  of  1887.  We  got  infor- 
mation from  Mr.  Colburn  and,  probably,  from  Chief  Justice  Judd,  who 
read  it,  and  he  noted  some  changes. 

Senator  Butlei^.  Y(m  say  it  was  claimed  that  she  prepared  that 
constituti<n  herself? 

Mr.  ^IcCandlkss.  Tliat  is  what  she  claimed  since. 

Senator  Hitler.  Is  she  crapable  of  wiiting  such  a  constitution? 

]Mr.  .McCandless.  8he  took  the  eonstituti<m  of '87  and  the  consti- 
tution of  Kanieliamelia  V  and  prepared  it.  The  ccmstitution  of  1887  is 
very  mneh  like  the  constitution  of  Kamehanieha  V,  with  some  vital 
clian^ics.     We  coni]>ared  tlienu 

The  CiiAiiiMAK.  1  ^vaut  to  kuow  what  Mr.  Colburn  said  to  that 
ciowd,  and  all  that  he  said,  as  you  remember  it.  I  think  where  you 
]»aM<ed  in  answer  to  the  question  of  Senator  Butler  you  were  pro- 
eeedin;:  to  state*  that  Mr.  Con)urn  had  said  that  the  Queen  had 
retiaeted  her  ]>urpose  of  promulgating  that  constitution. 

Mr.  3Ic(\\NDLESS.  VnY  the  time  being. 

The  CUAIKMAN.  Is  that  the  way  he  stated  iti 
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Mr.  McCandless.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on. 

Mr.  McCandless.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Colbum.  "Now,'^  said  he, 
^^  gentlemen,  we  want  to  know  what  support  we  can  get  as  against  the 
Queen,  because  she  is  ax)t  to  do  this  at  any  time." 

The  Chaieman.  That  was  in  this  public  speech  t 

±\iT.  McCandless.  That  was  in  the  public  speech  he  was  making. 
He  said  that  the  only  reason  she  had  desisted  was  that  she  was  unable 
to  get  them  to  sign  the  constitution.  She  got  it  into  her  head  that  it 
would  not  be  legal  unless  countersigned  by  the  cabinet,  and  if  she 
could  get  the  cabinet  to  sign  she  felt  that  she  had  a  legal  constitution. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  Oolburn  state  that! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes.  That  was  the  strange  thing.  It  was  said 
at  the  meeting  that  she  did  not  believe  that  it  would  be  valid  without 
the  signatures  of  the  ministers. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  about  all  that  Colburn  saidf 

Mr.  McCandless.  All  that  I  can  remember.  Of  course,  that  is  the 
substance. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  action  taken  by  that  crowd  upon  that 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Colburn  or  in  consequence  of  it  or  immedi- 
ately afterward  ? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Immediately  someone — I  can  not  say  who  it 
was — proposed  that  we  must  have  a  committee  of  public  safety.  It 
was  in  a  room  that  was  packed,  a  room  a  little  larger  than  this  and  an 
outer  room.  The  two  rooms  werfe  packed  and  Mr.  Cooper  was  seated 
at  the  desk.    The  paper  was  where  the  ministers  were. 

The  Chairman.  By  what  number  had  this  paper  been  signed  on 
Monday  ? 

Mr.  McCandless.  This  was  all  on  Saturday. 

The  Chairman.  Oli,  yes;  1  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Someone  made  the  motion  that  there  be  a  com- 
mittee of  safety  appointed,  and  someone  said,  "Appoint  Mr.  Cooper 
chairman  of  the  meeting  and  we  will  leave  it  to  the  chair  to  pick  them 
out,"  and  that  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  It  was  just  informal.  There 
had  been  no  organization  before  that;  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Col- 
burn and  Mr.  Peterson,  Paul  Neumann — no,  I  would  not  say  as  to  Neu- 
mann then ;  I  do  not  think  he  was  in ;  he  had  gone  out — the  committee  of 
thirteen  was  picked  out,  and  it  was  taken  from  that  list  of  people  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

The  Chairman.    Who  picked  them  out! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  C()oi)er;  but  he  was  assisted  by  two  or  three 
gentlemen — suggestions  made.  The  committee  of  thirteen  was  selected 
and  someone  suggestt^d  that  they  be  made  a  committee  of  safety,  and 
someone  said,  "Get  out  of  here,"  and  the  rooms  were  immediately  cleaned 
out,  and  we  began  to  disruss  tlie  situation. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Were  you  one  of  the  committee! 

Mr.  McCandless.  1  was. 

The  ('IIAIKMAN.  Ai)]>()inted  in  that  way? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Ap])ointo<l  in  that  way.  I  said,  "I  will  carry  my 
gun,  but  I  wish  to  be  excused." 

The  CiiAiUMAN.  Vou  were  not  excused! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Xo. 

The  CnAiHMAN.  And  you  went  on  the  committee! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Went  on  the  committee. 
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The  CnAiRMAN.  What  was  the  fix  %t  thing  the  committee  did  after 
organization  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  The  first  thing!  The  doors  were  closed  and  some 
one  said:  '* Gentlemen,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  this  question. 
Wliat  shall  we  do?"  And  there  was  but  one  sentiment  prevailed: 
"The  Queen  has  violated  the  constitution,  and  we  have  to  carry  it  to 
tlio  end;  we  can  not  live  in  this  country;  we  have  to  resist  that  or 
leave  the  country." 

The  (.'HAiKMAN.  Whom  did  you  select  aschairman  of  that  meeting? 

Mr.  M«  Candless.  Mr.  Cooper. 

The  (3nAiKMAN.  Did  you  come  to  any  resolution  as  to  what  you 
would  do  in  the  way  of  resisting? 

Mr.  McCandless.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  go  back  just  a  little — 
a  couple  of  hours. 

Senator  Bitler.  Did  you  keep  any  minutes  of  your  proceedings! 

Mr.  McCandless.  We  did  not  care  to  keep  any  minutes  then.  We 
were  going  in  to  a  ticklish  business. 

Senator  Butler.     You  did  not  keep  any  minutes? 

.Mr.  McCandless.  I  think  there  were  some  slight  notes.  ITie  hard- 
ware stores  closed  at  1  o'clock;  but  about  half  past  2  o'clock  they  all 
oi)ened  again  to  deal  out  ammunition  and  guns  to  the  people,  to  those 
wlio  wanted  to  buy  thera.  Cecil  Brown,  who  had  been  in  the  Wilcox 
cabinet,  come  to  me  and  said:  ''You  can  get  all  the  ammunition  you 
need,  if  you  have  not  enough."  He  said:  ''I  have  just  got  my  arms.^ 
We  began  to  gather  up  arms  and  ammunition.  1  sent  my  brother  to 
the  country  to  catch  a  late  afternoon,  train  and  bring  up  his  arms  and 
ammunition.  lie  had  a  cattle  rancli  about  7  mile«  from  town.  He 
went  down  and  returned  to  town  about  7  o'clock  with  his  gun  and 
ammunition.  So  we  began  as  early  as  that  to  prepare  to  resist ;  the 
conchision  was  arrived  at — of  course,  it  did  not  come  oft*  immediately — 
at  that  meeting.  It  was  half  past  4  or  5  o'clock  when  the  committee  of 
safety  was  apjuunted,  and  we  appointed  a  committee  to  see  what  arms 
we  could  get.  We  discussed  the  situation  and  decided  that  we  would 
go  light  on  now,  if  we  had  the  entire  support  of  the  white  population — 
that  we  would  go  ahead  and  proceed  to  organize  a  provisional  govern- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  you  had  the  support  of  the  population! 

Mr.  McCandless.  No;  and  the  first  meeting  was  the  next  moruiug. 

The  Chairman.  Sunday  morning! 

]\Ir.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  CliiAiRMAN.  Where  did  3'ou  meet  then! 

]Mr.  McCandlkss.  At  W.  K.  Castle's. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Was  he  a  member  of  that  committee! 

]\h'.  McCandless.  1  am  not  sure  about  that;  I  think  he  was  not, 

Tlie  ('iiAiRMAN.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  movement  at  all  events! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes.  We  held  the  meeting,  and  one  of  the  first 
things  we  decided  was  to  hold  a  mass  meeting  and  ascertain  whether 
the  public  of  Honolulu  was  in  accord  with  that  sentiment.  If  it  was, 
we  would  go  ahead  and  ])erfeet  the  organization  in  the  meantime  as 
niucli  as  jjossiblr,  and  if,  at  the  mass  meeting,  the  whites  showed  they 
wen*  anything  like  th<\v  were  in  1887,  we  wcmld  proceed  with  the  revo- 
lution. The  tirst  thitig  we  did  at  the  mass  meeting  was  to  send  one  of 
the  mrmlxMs  to  a  printing  otiii-e  for  the  purpose  of  putting  out  posters 
innnrdjately. 

The  Chairman,  When  was  that  calledl 
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Mr.  McCandless.  At  half  past  1  Monday,  the  16tli. 

The  Chairman.  The  meeting  was  determined  on  and  the  posters 
-were  ordered  printed  on  Sanday  t 

Mr.  MoCandless.  Yes ;  and  posted  that  day. 

Senator  Gray.  Posted  on  Sunday! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  yon  appoint  any  committee  or  take  any  steps 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  who  would  go  into  that  meeting, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  were  to  be  supplied  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition? 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  will  have  to  go  back  of  that  a  little.  On  Saturday 
afternoon  the  old  officers  of  the  Honolulu  Rifles  were  there  among  the 
tirst  men,  and  they  hunted  up  the  rosters  of  1887  and  hunted  up  every 
man  they  could  tind,  to  se«  how  he  was  fixed  for  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  Chairman.  Had  that  organization  been  dissolved! 

Mr.  McCandless.  It  was  dissolved  in  1890.  It  consisted  of  four  com- 
panies— a  battallion.  The  old  officers  began  to  get  the  men  together 
and  hunt  up  the  arms  and  ammunition.  Aside  from  still  continuing  to 
discuss  the  situation,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  to  call  a  mass  meet- 
ing. I  do  not  recall  anything  that  we  did  there  of  the  details,  but  dis- 
cussed the  situation  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  the  movement  was  a  strong  one,  both 

to  numbers  and  as  to  the  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition! 

Mr.  McCandless.  We  found  arms  and  ammunition  enough. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  men! 

Mr.  McCandless.  That  was  the  question — could  we  get  the  men. 
That  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  different  companies 
that  had  been  organized  in  1887  and  disbanded  in  1890,  and  they  were 
working  on  that  right  straight  along. 

The  Chairman.  A  sort  of  recruiting  service? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Just  a  recruiting  service  that  was  started  before 
the  committee  of  safety  was  organized. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  become  satisfied  that  you  had  enough 
of  military  strength,  consisting  of  soldiers,  arms,  and  ammunition,  to 
warrant  you  in  starting  on  the  work  of  revolutionizing  the  Government  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  We  were  satisfied  of  that  on  Monday  morning 
from  the  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  different  companies,  and  we  were 
satisfied  in  this  way;  almost  every  man  we  went  to  said,  ''What  is  this 
for;  annexation,  or  is  this  a  repetition  of  1887?"  That  would  be  the 
first  question  asked  us,  or  asked  an^^one  who  was  recruiting  or  talking 
on  the  subject.  We  said,  *' Of  course,  there  is  but  one  answer  to  it — 
provisional  government,  annexation,  and  wipe  the  monarchy  out;"  and 
they  said  they  would  be  with  us.  Many  of  us  were  there  in  18S7  and 
took  the  same  stand. 

The  Chairman.  Xow,  at  what  time  did  you  first  see  the  proclama- 
tion of  Liliuokalani  after  she  had  receded  from  her  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing this  new  constitution! 

Mr.  McCandless.  That  was  about  10  o'clock  Monday  morning,  I 
think.  No;  I  beg  pardon;  1  saw  that  in  the  Government  building;  I 
saw  that  about  9  o'clock. 

Senator  Gray.  Saw  what! 

Mr.  Mc(.\VNDLESS.  That  she  would  not  attempt  to  promulgate  the  new 
constitution. 

Senator  Davis.  Was  it  signed! 

Mr.  McCandless.  It  was  signed.  I  saw  the  document.  That  would 
be  another  story.    I  had  business  at  the  foreign  ofiice  about  9  o'clock 
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wliere  all  four  of  the  ministers  were  present,  and  they  showed  us  the 
original  document  sij]fned  by  Liliuokalani  and  the  ministers. 

The  Chairman.  The  four  ministers  of  whom? 

Mr.  McC  AND  LESS.  The  ministers  of  Liliuokalani. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  proclamation  scattered  around  the  city  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  broadcast. 

The  Chairman.  Printed? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  by  authority,  thenf 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  by  authority. 

The  (Chairman.  It  was  a  paper  printed,  called  "by  authority ''t 

Mr.  ^IcCandless.  That  is  what  they  put  at  the  head. 

The  Chairman.  To  indicate  its  official  character? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Notwithstanding  that  proclamation,  your  mass- 
meeting  was  held  when  ? 

Mr.  McCandless.  About  half  past  1. 

The  Chairman.  What  members  assembled? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Just  similar  to  the  mass  meeting  in  1887.  There 
was  not  a  business  house  in  Honolulu  that  was  not  closed.  All  the 
business  houses  closed  up  and  the  heads  of  the  firms  came  to  the  meet- 
ing; all  factories  stopped,  all  machine  shops,  all  business  stopped  just 
as  in  1887.  There  were  some  events  that  transpired  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, the  lOth,  before  the  mass  meeting.    Had  we  betwr  finish  those  up? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCandless.  We  met  first 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  committee? 

Mr.  McCandless.  On  ^londay  morning  the  committee  of  safety  met 
in  Mr.  Thurston's  office.  Just  as  I  was  going  in  Marshal  Wilson  came 
out  of  the  room  with  Mr.  Thurston.  He  took  him  into  his  private  office, 
and  they  stayed  there  some  minutes,  and  Mr.  Thurston  came  back  and 
reported  what  the  conversation  was  between  them.  The  report  in 
regard  to  that  was  that  Marshal  Wilson  said  to  Mr.  ThurstOHi  *' Can't 
this  thing  be stoi)i)edf" 

Senator  Gray.  Wliat  did  he  mean;  the  meeting? 

Mr.  McCandless.  The  movement;  the  revolution. 

Senator  CrK  AY.  Are  you  sure  he  meant  the  movement,  or  the  meeting? 

Mr.  .McCandlhss.  1  will  state  the  whole  thing  and  you  will  see  he 
meant  the  movement.  Tlnuston  said,  "  I  do  not  think  it  can.^  Marshal 
Wilson  said,  ''Well,  1  will  guarantee  that  she  won't  do  that  any  more; 
if  slio  attempts  it  I  will  lock  her  up  before  she  can  attempt  anything 
again. ■'  Mr.  Tliurston  said,  ''We  can't  stop  on  any  such  guarantee  as 
tliat;  it  lias  gone  too  far  now;  we  can't  sto])  it."  That  is  the  substance 
of  .Mr.  Thurston-s  statement  to  tlie  committee  of  safety  as  to  what 
sK-enired  at  his  interview  witli  Marshal  Wilson.  Of  course,  I  can  not 
give  you  the  exact  words  now.  Then  there  wiis  a  committee  of  three 
api)niiite(l  from  the  eoniiiiittee  of  safety  to  go  up  and  confer  with  the 
ministers.  Thevha<l  requested  it  in  writing,  the  day  before,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  riiuistoM.  I  hey  asked  for  a  (conference  with  the  committee  of 
safety,  and  William  Wilder,  F.  W.  MeChesney,  and  myself  constituted 
that  coiiiinittee.  We  were  instructed  to  go  and  hear  what  they  had  to 
sa\',  and  say  ui^thing.  We  went  nj)  to  the  Government  building  and 
the  t'oreijLin  oHiee.  They  were  all  there.  We  were  ushered  in,  and 
they  wei(»  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  We  were  opposite  to  them. 
Finally  ther<-  was  a  pause  — one  of  the  ministers  said,  "What  is  it^ 
gentlenient"     And  we  said,  ''We  iiave  come  up  here  to  see  you  on 
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acconnt  of  the  appointment  you  a^ked  of  Mr.  Thurston.''  One  of  the 
ministers  said,  "  \Ve  have  decided  that  there  is  nothing  to  say,  just 
now;  the  Queen  has  just  si|rned  a  paper  that  she  will  not  commit  an 
act  of  this  kind  again,  and  agreed  to  abide  by  the  constitution.^ 

Senator  Gray.  That  was  Monday  momingt 

Mr.  McCandless.  Monday  morning.  Of  course,  we  had  nothing  to 
say.  McChesney  said,  "What  is  this  mass  meeting  of  yours!"  They 
had  gotten  out  posters  late  Sunday  night. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  did  he  address  that  question! 

Mr.  McCandless.  To  the  cabinet. 

The  Chairman.  Name  them. 

Mr.  ]McCandless.  Colburn,  Peterson,  Parker,  and  ComwaU. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  all  present? 

Mr.  McCandless.  All  present — all  four  of  them.  They  had  gotten 
out  posters  calling  a  mass  meeting  of  the  people  in  Palace  Square. 
McChesney  said,  "What  did  you  call  that  meetingfor?"  Parker  said, 
"To  draw  the  crowd  away  from  your  meeting."  That,  I  think,  ended 
the  interview.    I  do  not  remember  anything  else  being  said. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  formal  visit  of  the  committee  of  safety 
to  the  Queen's  cabinet? 

Mr.  McCandless.  That  was  a  formal  visit  of  a  committee  of  the  com- 
mittee of  safety  to  the  cabinet. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  it  occur? 

Mr.  McCandless.  In  the  foreign  office  of  the  Government  building. 

Senator  Gray.  Two  members  of  the  cabinet  had  been  before  the 
committee,  and  said  they  did  not  agree  with  the  new  constitution,  and 
were  at  outs  with  the  Queen.    That  is  so? 

Mr.  McCandless.  That  is  so— down  at  the  public  meeting.  But 
there  was  at  that  time,  as  we  afterward  ascertained— did  not  know  it 
then — a  proclamation  drawn  up  by  the  ministers,  and  it  was  even 
signed — I  think  drawn  up  and  in  their  possession  ready  to  be  pro- 
claimed at  any  time — declaring  the  Queen  deposed  and  reorganizing 
the  Government.  This  letter  from  the  cabinet  to  Thurston,  asking  for 
the  conference,  wa>s  in  regard  to  the  ministers  taking  charge  of  the 
Government  and  deposing  the  Queen  entirely,  and  their  entering  into 
the  movement  with  us,  we  supporting  them. 

Senator  Gray.  The  first  movement  was  largely  initiated  by  the  sup- 
port of  these  recalcitrant  ministers  of  the  Queen? 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  will  put  it  the  other  way — they  were  the  ones 
who  initiated 

Senator  Gray.  I  say  the  movement  was  initiated  in  support  of  the 
recalcitrant  ministers  against  the  Queen's  proposition  to  proclaim  a  new 
constitution? 

The  Chairman.  At  their  request. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  at  their  request. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  a  j)roclamation  drawn  up  and  ready 
to  be  signed,  or  had  been  signed.    What  proclamation  was  that? 

Mr.  McCandless.  That  was  the  proclamation  drawn  up  on  Satur- 
day afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom? 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  think  by  Judge  Hartwell  and  Thurston,  and 
probably  W.  O.  Smith  and  the  cabinet. 

The  Chairman.  What  cabinet? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Peterson,  Colburn,  Parker,  and  ComwalL 

The  Chairman.  What  was  included  in  that  proclamation? 
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Mr.  McCandless.  Jnst  declaring  that  the  Queen  had  violated  the 
constitution,  and  declaring  the  throne  vacant. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  Do  you  say  that  i)ai)er  was  signed  by  anybody! 

Ml".  McCandless.  I  understand  it  was  signed  by  the  ministers  and 
ready  to  be  i)r()chuined  if  the  Queen  resisted  any  further. 

Tlie  Chaiuman.  It  was  intended  that,  if  the  Queen  insisted  in  going 
on  with  her  revolutionary  projects,  the  ministers  would  unite  with 
Thurston  and  others  in  issuing  a  proclamation  declaring  the  throne 
vacant? 

]\Ir.  McCandless.  Deposing — declaring  the  throne  vacant.  I  think 
that  it  is  rather  a  mistake;  it  would  be  deposing  lier  and  wiping  the 
government  out  of  existence  as  a  monarchy.  It  was  together  with  a 
movenjeiit  for  annexation. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  not  that  proclamation  issued! 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  will  go  back  to  Saturday  afternoon  at,  say,  half 
past  2  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Neumann  was  present  in  W.  O.  Smith's  ofiice. 
The  people  began  to  gather  in  and  get  the  information  of  the  Queen's 
attempt  to  promulgate  the  new  constitution.  Then  came  the  cry, 
"  ]Sow  is  the  time  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  thing."  Neumann  said, 
"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  would  go  as  far  as  that."  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly hearing  Neumann  make  that  remai'k. 

Senator  Gray.  So  far  as  what! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Wiping  out  the  whole  monarchy.  And  on  Sat- 
urday night — you  must  remember  now  that  up  to  half  past  1  Saturday 
afternoon  the  ministers  and  the  element  that  promised  support  weie 
political  rivals,  political  opponents 

Senator  Gray.  You  mean  Saturday! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes.  The  ministers  on  Sunday  night  had  a  meet- 
ing and  came  to  the  understanding  that,  as  the  Queen  had  receded 
from  the  position  she  had  taken,  their  best  plan  was  to  try  to  stop  this 
revolution  if  they  could,  at  least  throw  cold  water  on  it,  and  they  still 
continue  as  ministers  of  the  Queen. 

The  ("iiAiUMAN.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  Queen's  ministers! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes.  On  Sunday  they  were  in  communication 
with  the  committee  of  safety  in  regard  to  the  next  move,  the  pi'oper 
move  to  make  to  stop  the  Queen  in  her  mad  career  and  to  turn  over 
the  Government  entirely.  There  were  two  communications  on  Sunday 
re(iuesting  a  conference  with  the  committee  of  safety,  the  time  set 
being  Monday  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  Two  communications  to  whom! 

Mr.  McCandless.  From  the  ministers  to  the  committee  of  safety; 
and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  this  committee  was  appointed  that  went 
up  to  tlie  Government  building  to  wait  on  the  cabinet. 

The  ( lUAiRMAN.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  why  that  proclamation, 
which  you  say  was  drawn,  and  which  you  say  was  signed  by  the  min- 
isters, was  not  issued. 

aMr.  M(;.Candless.  Simply  be<;ause  this  element  that  had  backed  the 
Queen,  had  been  her  supporters  from  the  time  she  had  been  on  the  throne, 
was  against  the  white  element  of  Uonolulu.  They  had  not  been  polit- 
ical fiirnds,  and  if  there  was  any  way  in  which  they  could  get  out  of  it 
they  would  do  it. 

'J'he  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea  that  they  were  then  experimenting 
to  see  whether  the  safe  side  for  them  to  take  was  the  side  of  the  mon- 
archy or  the  side  of  the  revolution? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  that  was  the  way  it  was  Sunday;  and  the 
best  inibrmation  we  had  was  that  at  their  meeting  Sunday,  at  whieb 
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Macfarlane,  Joe  Carter,  and  Panl  Neumann  were  present,  they  decided 
that  tlieir  safest  place  was  to  go  back  on  the  side  of  the  monarchy. 
Therefore,  when  the  meeting  took  place  Monday  morning  they  had  not 
any  tiling  to  say.  They  had  this  proclamation  of  the  Queen  ready  and 
showed  us  the  original  copy. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  gather  from  your  statement,  your  idea  is  that 
tliey  liad  become  convinced  between  Saturday  and  Monday  that  their 
personal  interests  lay  in  the  direction  of  maintaining  this  Queen  on  the 
throne,  and  that  they  were  attempting  to  get  and  did  get  from  her  a 
declaration  that  she  would  carry  out  the  constitution  of '87t 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  and  would  not  attempt  to  promulgate  the 
new  constitution  again. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  their  attitude  as  you  understood  itt 

Mr.  McCandless.  That  was  their  attitude  as  I  understood  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  can  be  mistaken  about  that! 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  do  not  think  1  was.  They  met  Saturday,  asked 
for  aid;  we  got  together,  gathered  up  arms  and  got  recruits  to  support 
them,  and  by  Monday  morning  they  had  issued  this  proclamation  and 
posted  notices  for  a  counter  mass  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  after  they  had  given  their  assent  to 
the  proclamation  dethroning  the  Queen  and  abolishing  the  monarchy  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  signed! 

Mr.  McCandless.  If  I  understood  correctly,  it  was  signed. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  the  whole  cabinet,  with  these  two 
ministers,  had  given  their  assent  to  that? 

Mr.  McCandless.  The  whole  cabinet  had  given  their  assent  to  that 
I)rogramme  on  Saturday  afternoon.  They  were  completely  demoralized, 
be<*ause  their  lives  were  in  danger. 

Senator  Frye.  You  said  there  were  two  or  three  things  that  you 
thought  were  important,  and  those  you  stated.  Then  you  got  down  to 
the  meetings  on  Monday  morning.    Now,  go  back. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  asked  you  what  was  done  at  the  mass  meeting 
held  by  the  opponents  of  the  Queen! 

Mr.  McCandless,  All  the  business  houses  were  shut  up,  and  the 
whole  white  population  of  Honolulu  came  to  the  mass  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  male  i)opulation? 

Mr.  McCandless.  The  male  population ;  the  women  did  not  go, 
because  they  were  in  a  terrible  state  at  home. 

The  Chairman.  State  of  apprehension? 

Mr.  McCandless.  State  of  apprehension;  because  before  this  we 
had  rumors  that  the  half  whites  proposed  to  burn  the  town. 

The  Chairman.  What  numbers  met  there? 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  should  judge  from  1,000  to  1,200. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  armed  persons  in  the  crowd  ? 

Mr.  McCandless.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  were,  unless  individuals 
with  concealed  arms. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Were  the  persons  there  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
concealed  arms  about  them  ? 

Mr.  McCandless.  No. 

The  Chairman.  On  that  occasion  did  you  know  that  they  were  with 
arms  concealed  about  their  persons? 

Mr.  McCandless.  No;  I  do  not  recollect  any  one  at  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  elect  a  chaii'mant 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  it? 
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Mr.  IMcCandless.  William  C.  Wilder. 

The  Chairman.  Were  si)eechea  inadet 

Mr.  McCandless. 'Yes. 

The  CiiAimiAN.     J5y  whom? 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  do  not  know  that  T  can  give  yon  the  names;  1 
have  them  here  in  this  little  pamphlet. 

Tlic  <  'UAiKMAN.  Have  you  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
meeting? 

]\Ir.  McCandless.  Yes;  I  have  a  complete  account  here:  "Two 
weeks  of  Hawaiian  history,  from  January  14  to  the  28th."  One  of  the 
printing  houses  printed  that.  I  have  read  it,  and  it  is  a  very  conoct 
stat(Mnt^nt. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  statements  in  that  history  that  you 
object  to  as  being  untrue  ! 

Mi\  McOandless.  I  do  not  remember  any.  I  have  read  it  over  sev- 
eral times. 

The  (3nAniMAN.  The  facts  stated  in  that  history  came  under  your 
personal  observation  generally? 

Mr.  ^IcCandless.  Yes;  as  a  general  statement. 

The  CiiAiR:\rAN.  Are  you  willing  to  submit  this  as  your  statement  of 
the  facts  that  oi'curred  during  that  time? 

Mr.  McCandless.  1  8h()uld  not  like  do  that  now,  without  reading  it 
over  very  carefully. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  resolutions  adopted  at  that  meetingt 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  were  they! 

Mr.  McCandless.  1  can  give  them  to  you  word  for  word  out  of  that 
book. 

The  Chairman.  Just  read  them. 

Mr.  McCandless.  The  resolutions  are  as  follows: 

"1.  Whereas  Her  Majesty,  Liliuokalani,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
certain  other  ])ersons,  has  illegally  and  unconstitutionally,  and  against 
the  lulvice  and  consent  of  the  lawful  executive  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, attempted  to  abrogate  the  existing  constitution  and  proclaim  a 
new  one  in  snbversion  of  the  rights  of  the  people; 

''2.  And  whereas  such  attein]>t  has  been  accompanied  by  threats  of 
violence  and  bloodshed  and  a  display  of  armed  force;  and  such  attempt 
and  acts  and  threats  are  revolutionary  and  treasonable  in  character; 

*'3.  And  whereas  Iler  Majesty's  cabinet  have  informed  her  that  such 
contemplated  actiim  was  unlawful,  and  would  lead  to  bloodshed  and 
riot,  and  have  implored  and  demanded  of  her  to  desist  from  and 
renounce  such  pr()])osed  action; 

"4.  And  whereas  such  advice  has  been  in  vain,  and  Her  Mfgesty  has 
in  a  ])ul)lic  s}>eeeh  announced  that  she  was  desirous  and  ready  to  pro- 
mulgate such  constitution,  the  same  being  now  ready  for  such  pur|)osey 
and  tliat  the  only  reason  why  it  was  not  now  iironuilgated  was  because 
she  had  met  with  unexi>eeted  obstacles,  and  that  a  fitting  opportunity 
in  tin*  future  must  be  awjiited  for  the  consumnnition  of  such  object, 
which  would  be  within  a  few  chiys; 

*'5.  And  whereas  at  a  publie  meeting  of  citizens,  held  in  TTonolnln  on 
the  1  Ith  day  of  January,  instant,  a  conmiittee  of  thirteen,  to  be  known 
as  the  'I'oinniittee  of  public  safety,'  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
situation,  and  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  maint  nance  of  the 
pul»lic  j)eace  and  safety,  aiul  the  preservati<m  of  life  and  property; 

I'G.  And  whereas  such  committee  has  recommended  the  calling  of 
this  mass  meeting  of  citizens  to  protest  against  and  condemn  sach 
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aotioD,  and  lias  tliis  day  presented  a  report  to  such  meeting,  denouncing 
the  action  of  tlic  Queen  and  her  supporters  as  being  unlawful,  unwar- 
ranted, in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  endangering  the  peace 
of  the  community,  and  tending  to  excite  riot,  and  cause  the  loss  of  lifii 
and  destruction  or  property: 

'^  Now,  therefore,  we,  the  citizens  of  Honolulu,  of  all  nationalities, 
and  regardless  of  political  party  affiliations,  do  hereby  condemn  and 
denounce  the  action  of  the  Queen  and  her  supporters ; 

"And  we  do  hereby  ratify  the  appointment  and  indorse  the  action 
taken  and  report  made  by  the  said  committee  of  safety;  and  we  do 
hereby  further  emi)ower  such  committee  to  further  consider  the  situa- 
tion and  further  devise  such  ways  and  means  as  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  permanent  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  the  protection 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property  in  Hawaii.'^ 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  resolution  adopted  by  the  meeting? 

Mr.  McCandless.  It  was,  unaniuiously. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  much  enthusiasm  exhibited  on  that  occa- 
sion ? 

Mr.  McCandless.  A  good  deal.  The  speakers  had  all  been  in- 
structed to  be  as  moderate  as  possible,  and  every  speaker — whenever 
there  was  any  allusion  to  the  intentions  of  the  people,  they  just  went 
wild. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  that  meeting  was  being  held  another 
meeting  was  being  held,  as  I  understand,  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Queen  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  distance  was  there  between  the  places  of  the 
meetings? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Less  than  half  a  mile — third  of  a  mile. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  visit  the  meeting  in  the  palace  grounds? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Palace  Square. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  Palace  Square. 

Mr.  McCandless.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  After  your  meeting  dispersed,  the  meeting  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Queen,  did  the  committee  of  safety  reassemble? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  meet? 

Mr.  McCandless.  At  W.  O.  Smith's  office. 

The  Chairman.  What  steps  did  you  take,  if  any,  to  carry  out  the 
resolutions  which  you  have  just  read? 

Mr.  McCandless.  We  knew  we  had  the  support  of  the  whole  white 
I)opulation  in  the  movement  on  foot.  In  the  morning,  at  the  morning 
meeting,  before  this  mass  meeting,  we  had  drawn  up  a  paper  and 
asked  the  American  minister  to  land  troops  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty. 

Senator  Gray.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  McCandless.  The  Monday  morning  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  request  communicated  to  the  minister 
before  the  mass  meeting  was  held? 

]Mr.  McCandless.  1  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  communicated  it  to  him? 

Mr.  McCandless.  'So-,  I  could  not  state.  After  the  mass  meeting 
the  information  was  that  the  troops  were  to  be  landed  at  5  o'clock. 
There  was  a  division  in  the  committee  as  to  whether  it  was  wise  fdr 
the  troops  to  land  then  or  not.  Those  who  were  thinking  of  their 
property  and  their  families,  and  the  families  of  the  whole  white  com- 
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luunity,  were  anxious  that  the  troops  should  land  on  account  of  a  fear 
that  the  city  might  be  burned  and  looted,  and  knowing  that  the  troops 
were  ashore  nothing  of  that  kind  would  take  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  tliere  were  other  members  of  the  committee  who  felt  that  if  the 
troops  came  ashore  it  would  make  a  changed  condition,  and  we  did  not 
know  Just  what  the  result  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  apprehensive  that  if  the  troops  came 
ashore  they  would  8ui)i)ort  the  Queen,  or  what  were  they  apprehensive 
about  ? 

Mr.  McCandless.  We  were  absolutely  ignorant  on  that  point. 

Th(^  Chairman.  What  was  the  apprehension  with  regard  to  the  land- 
ing of  the  troops? 

]\lr.  McCandi.ess.  We  were  making  such  rapid  progress  with  our 
organization,  and  the  other  people  so  complet<^ly  cowed,  we  thought 
probably  it  would  precipitate  a  crisis  so  soon  as  the  troops  Ciime 
ashore,  and  in  a  day  or  two  we  would  be  better  prepared  to  resist  it 
than  then,  and  it  was  between  those  two  ideas  the  committee  was 
dividiMl. 

The  Chairman.  By  precipitating  a  crisis  did  you  think  the  troops 
would  attack  you? 

Senator  Fr  ye.  The  Queen's  troops,  encouraged  by  the  United  States 
troo]»sf 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes.    We  did  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  anything  said  in  your  meeting  on  Saturday, 
alter  your  committee  of  safety  was  formed  and  you  had  cleared  the 
room,  about  Mr.  Stevens  and  the  United  States  ship  Bostoni 

Mr.  McCandless,  Yes;  we  talked  that  over. 

Senator  Gray.  So  soon  as  your  committee  was  formed? 

]Mr.  McCandless.  Well,  its  was  during  the  conversation. 

The  Chairman.  On  Saturday? 

Senator  Gray.  Y^es.  Was  anything  said  about  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
Stevens? 

Mr.  ^McCandless.  It  was  talked  of— what  his  attitude  would  be. 

Senator  (iR\Y.  Was  anybody  deputed  to  go  and  see  him? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  I  think  there  was  a  committee  of  one  or 
two  ai)i»ointe(l  (m  Saturday  afternixm  to  hav^e  a  talk  with  him,  to  ascer- 
tain what  his  attitude  would  be  in  the  then  crisis. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  that  committee  report? 

Mr.  jNIcCandless.  The  report  was  that  there  was  no  information; 
that  he  was  entirely  noneonunittal. 

Senator  Gray.  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Thurston,  I  believe. 

Senator  Gray.  But  said  he  would  protect  life  and  property! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

Senator  (Jkay.  fie  did  not  sjiy  he  was  noncommittal? 

]\Iv.  McCandless.  Well,  he' was  noncommittal  as  to  contending 
forces;  but  would  ])roteet  lite  and  property. 

Senator  (iRAY.  Was  anything  said  by  them  that  conveyed  the  idea 
U)  you  that  Mr.  Stevens  was  hostile  or  indifl'erent  to  the  movement  ot 
th(^  committee  of  safety,  or  was  without  sympathy  for  it? 

-Mr.  M(  Candless.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Gray.  Anything  at  all? 

Mi.  McCandless.  1  think  we  felt  this  way,  that  without  any  encour- 
a^^Miient  from  him  we  certainly  had  the  sympathy  of  the  American 
minister. 

Senator  Gkay.  That  was  the  general  feeling,  was  it  noti 
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Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbye.  A  committee  was  sent  to  Minister  Stevens  to  request 
him  not  to  land  the  troops  thent 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  we  did  not  feel  certain  that  night,  and 
thought  we  would  get  our  strength  better  in  a  day  or  two. 

Senator  Gbay.  That  the  landing  of  the  troops  might  bring  on  a 
crisis  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  If  you  were  not  as  well  prepared  as  you  thought  you 
would  be  later? 

Mr.  McCandless.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  request  sent  to  Mr.  Stevens  not  to 
land  the  troops  f 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  composed  that  committee  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Thurston  and  W.  O.  Smith. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  report  to  the  committee  of  safety  1 

Mr.  McCandless.  They  did. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  report? 

Mr.  McCandless.  The  report  was  that  Mr.  Stevens  said,  owing  to 
the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  he  was  going  to  land  troops. 

Senator  Frye.  He  would  not  change  h^  purpose? 

Mr.  McCandless.  No. 

Senator  Gray.  You  had  previously  asked  Mr.  Stevens  to  request  the 
landing  of  the  troops? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Had  any  troops  landed  at  the  time  he  announced 
his  intention  to  have  them  landed  notwithstanding  your  request? 

Mr.  McCandless.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  Monday  afternoon  was  that? 

Mr.  McCandless.  At  the  time  of  the  meeting? 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  time  you  got  this  report? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Probably  a  quarter  to  5,  from  half-past  4  to  quarter 
of  5. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  after  this  report  was  made  of  Mr.  Stevens^s 
refusal  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  troops  before  they  were  actually 
landed? 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  do  not  think  it  was  over  a  half  hour,  perhaps 
three-quarters. 

The  Chairman.  They  must  have  been  on  their  way  to  the  shore  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  presume  they  were.    I  did  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  committee  of  safety,  acting  under  the  reso- 
lutions of  which  you  have  spoken,  prepare  any  programme  for  the 
organization  of  the  civil  government? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes.  We  began  that.  That  was  discuBsed  hur- 
riedly Saturday  evening.  It  was  more  in  detail  on  Sunday  morning; 
but  by  Monday  morning  we  had  the  plan  completed. 

The  Chairman.  Projected? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  got  the  indorsement  of  the  mass  meeting 
you  procoeded  to  execute  the  programme  which  you  had  already  agreed 
upon! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  at  the  meeting  at  Mr.  Castle's  on  Sun- 
day morning? 
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Mr.  McCandless.  1  was. 

Senator  Gray.  By  wliich  was  appointed  the  committee  that  waited 
on  Minister  Stevens  and  reported? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Who  rejwrted,  Mr.  Thurston  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Thurston  and  Mr.  Smith.  They 
were  the  gentlemen  who  were  appointed  first. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  recollect  what  they  reported  then  at  that 
meeiin^? 

Mr.  McC.'ANDLESS.  Of  course,  they  went  to  se^  what  would  be  the 
probable  attitude  of  the  American  nlini^^ter  in  the  case  of  our  uprising. 

Senator  GRAY.  What  did  they  report? 

Mr.  McCandless.  They  reported  that  Mr.  Stevens,  in  regard  to  that 
point,  was  noncommittal. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  he  not  say  he  would  land  the  troops  at  any 
moment  to  protect  life  and  j)ropert>'? 

Mr.  McCandless.  He  did. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  he  not  say  that  he  would  recognize  the  Pmwi- 
sional  Government  or  whatever  government  it  might  bet 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  think  there  was  a  rejwrt  of  that.kind. 

Senator  Gray.  That  Stevens  would  recognize  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment when  established? 

Mr.  McCandless.  When  there  wa«  any  in  existence. 

Senator  Gray.  When  it  was  in  existence? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  committee  of  safety  select  the  officers  of 
the  Provisional  Government? 

Mr.  McCandless.  They  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  selected  Mr.  Dole  as  President? 

:\lr.  McCandless.  Yes.  1  will  tell  the  story  of  that.  All  that  hap- 
I)ene(l  at  the  meeting  at  Mr.  Waterhouse's 

Senator  Gray.  Monday  evening! 

IMr.  McCandless.  Monday  evening.  We  were  there  until,  perhaps, 
11  or  12  o'clock. 

The  Chairman,  What  took  place  at  the  meeting  at  Mr.  Waterhousc'B 
house! 

]\Ir.  McCandless.  At  that  meeting  when  we  proceeded  to  appoint 
the  members  of  the  advisory  council  and  the  members  of  the  execu- 
tive council,  we  sent  a  committ^fc  of  one,  Mr.  Bolte,  to  Judge  Dole 
asking  him  if  he  would  take  the  position  of  ju'esident  of  the  Provisional 
Government.  Mr.  Dole,  at  that  time  Judge  Dole,  knew  no  more  of  the 
workings  of  the  committee  of  safety  than  any  other  outsider,  and  Judge 
Dole  gave  Mr.  Bolte  no  encouragement  at  all.  Bat  finally,  alter 
entreaties  (ui  the  part  of  Mr.  Bolte,  he  came  and  said  he  did  not  care 
about  that  at  first;  finally  he  said  he  would  come  to  the  meeting. 
Judge  Dole  came  to  the  meeting,  and  of  course  we  stated  to  him  at  the 
meeting  that  we  desired  him  to  become  president  of  the  Provisional 
Government  which  we  were  about  to  inaugurate.  At  firot  he  declined 
entirely;  that  is,  at  lirst,  he  could  not  see  his  way  clear.  He-finally 
made  the  statiunent,  after  talking  quite  awhile,  that  he  had  not  arrived 
at  the  (conclusion  yet  that  that  was  the  only  solution  of  the  matter^ 
that  is,  a  provisional  government  looking  to  annexation.  Then  he  was 
asked  what  his  ojnnion  was.  !Iesaid,my  opinion  is — of  course  liliaoka- 
lani  is  out  of  the  (]uestion;  she  has  started  this  revolution,  and  can  not 
be  trusted  any  longer — my  opinion  is  that  Kaiulaui  would  be  best  for 
us ;  to  have  Kaiulani  on  the  throne  with  a  regency  until  she  is  of  aga 
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That  was  Judge  Dole's  statement  to  the  meeting  on  Monday  evening 
at  8  o'clock.  That  was  argued  with  him,  and  finally  before  he  left  he 
agreed  to  take  it  under  advisement  and  consult  with  his  Mends  and 
let  the  committee  know  the  next  day. 

Senator  Gbay,  That  was  at  Mr.  Waterhouse's  house  Monday  even- 
ing^ 

Mr.  MoCandless.  Yes. 

Senator  Guay.  Was  anything  said  about  Mr.  Stevens  thent 

Mr.  MoCandless.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  the  United  States  troops  mentioned  t 

Mr.  MoCandless.  We  talked  over  everything. 

Senator  Gray.  The  attitude  of  the  United  States  minister  and  the 
landing  of  the  troops  were  talked  over! 

Mr.  McCandless.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  business  on  hand. 

Senator  Gray.  You  say  you  talked  over  everything,  and  that  was 
talked  over? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  any  committee  sent  to  Minister  Stevens  that 
evening? 

Mr.  MoCandless.  Kot  that  I  remember.  No  committee — I  do  not 
think  there  was.  We  also  invited  Mr.  Cecil  Brown  there.  Mr.  Cecil 
Brown  is  an  Englishman  and  has  quite  a  large  following  there.  We 
wanted  him  very  much  to  be  one  of  the  new  government,  and,  of  course, 
he  came  there.  The  whole  plan  was  laid  before  him,  the  intentions  of 
the  committee  and  the  appointment  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
including  the  application  for  annexation  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Wundenburg  and  I  individually  talked  to  Mr.  Brown,  pt^rhaps  a  half 
hour,  to  convince  him  that  he  should  see  it  in  our  light  and  come  over 
and  be  one  of  the  supporters.  We  retired  from  the  room,  went  out  on 
the  veranda,  and  continued  our  entreaties  with  him  to  try  to  get  him 
to  come  in  the  government,  and,  of  course,  we  laid  the  whole  matter 
before  him.  Finally  he  said  to  us,  **  Let  me  alone."  Said  he,  "  I  will 
solve  this  for  myself  He  said,  "  If  I  decide  not  to  become  part  of  the 
government  no  one  living  will  know  that  I  was  here,"  and  after  stay- 
ing out  there^  probably  an  hour,  he  retired,  and  could  not  see  his  way 
clear  to  coming  in  there.  Afterwards  he  became  a  member  of  the 
advisory  council.  As  I  stated,  Judge  Dole  took  it  under  considera- 
tion and  went  home.  I  think  we  selected  most  of  the  names  of  the 
Provisional  Government.  They  had  been  selected  up  to  that  time. 
The  first  idea  was  to  have  4  ministers  and  a  President,  but  in  pick- 
ing out  5  men  that  we  thought  could  agree,  we  found  difficulties. 
In  fact,  we  consulted  Judge  Dole  in  regard  to  that.  So  that  we  finally 
gave  up  the  idea  of  5,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  could  find 
4  men  who  could  work  very  harmoniously  in  the  government. 

Senator  Gray.  Had  Minister  Stevens  been  advised  of  the  project 
for  a  Provisional  Government  and  annexation  to  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  understood  there  that 
he  knew  what  was  going  on? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Well,  everybody  knew  it. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  not  understand  that  he  knew  it;  was  not 
that  your  opinion? 

Mr.  McCandless.  It  would  be  my  opinion  that  he  would  know. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  not  know  now,  and  did  you  not  know  then, 
that  he  did  understand  it? 

Mr.  McCandless.  No;  I  do  not  know  it. 
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Senator  Geay.  It  was  not  talked  about t 

Mr.  McCandless.  Oh,  it  was  discussed,  certainly. 

Senator  Gray.  In  what  respect  was  it  discussed? 

Mr.  McOandless.  It  was  discussed  in  respect  to  what  would  be  the 
attitude  of  the  American  minister. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  it  thought  his  attitude  would  be  sympathetic 
or  unsympathetic t 

Mr.  MoGandless.  There  were  doubts  about  that. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  there  any  doubts  that  Mr.  Stevens  sympathized 
with  the  movement. 

Mr.  McOandless.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  doubt  itt 

Mr.  McOandless.  It  was  doubted  that  much  that  we  requested  him, 
after  we  requested  the  troops  to  be  landed,  not  to  have  them  landed, 
for  fear  it  would  precipitate  a  crisis. 

Senator  Gray.  Had  you  any  doubt  at  that  time  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Stevens's  sympathies  with  this  movement! 

Mr.  McOandless.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  serious  doubt  in 
my  mind  about  it,  although  I  was  one  of  the  members  who  took  the 
side  thiit  we  would  stand  a  better  show  on  Monday  afternoon  not  to 
have  the  troops  landed. 

Senator  Gray.  When  did  you  want  them  landed t 

Mr.  McOandless.  Well,  I  thought  we  had  better  be  let  alone.  The 
idea  prevailed  that  they  had  better  be  let  alone,  and  when  the  crisis 
came  he  would  land  them  himself. 

Senator  Gray.  Then  it  was  your  idea  it  would  be  better  not  to  have 
them  landed t  I  see  it  stated  here  that  the  proposition  of  the  commit- 
tee was  that  they  should  be  landed  the  next  morning  at  9  or  10  o'clock. 
When  did  you  think  they  should  be  landed t 

Mr.  McOandless.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  time  stated.  We 
thouglit  it  was  better  to  let  them  stay  there  because  the  crisis  would 
be  precipitated. 

Senator  Daniel.  W^hat  were  you  afraid  of  in  that  crisisi 

Mr.  McOandless.  The  Queen's  forces. 

Senator  Daniel.  That  they  would  suppress  the  revolutiont 

Mr.  McOandless.  Yes;  might  attempt  it. 

Senator  Daniel.  Do  you  think  they  could  do  it! 

Mr.  McOandless.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Daniel.  Did  you  then  think  sot 

Mr.  McOandless.  We  did  not  think  so  Monday  morning.  Minister 
Thurston  defied  Marshal  Wilson  in  his  interview  with  him. 

Senator  Frye.  But  as  I  understand  you  the  uncertainty  was  as  to 
what  elfect  the  landing  of  the  trooi)s  would  have;  whether  it  would 
encourage  the  Queen's  troops? 

Mr.  McCandless.  We  did  not  know  what  effect  it  would  have— 
encouragement  or  otherwise. 

Senati)r  Frye.  The  landings  of  the  troops  the  last  time  had  put  Kala- 
kana  on  the  tlirone,  had  it  not? 

]Mi*.  McCandless.  Of  course  in  1889  the  movement  was  an  intrigue 
that  both  Kalakana  and  Mrs.  Dominis  were  in,  and  they  were  taken  by 
complete  sni  prise. 

Senator  FuYE.  Tlie  troops  had  the  aid  of  the  King,  the  existing  Gov- 
eriiinentf 

Mr.  >!(;(} aS'DLESS.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that. 

Senator  Frye.  He  remained  on  the  throne,  did  he  not! 

31  r.  ]\I(:CANi)l.ii^v^s.  Thvvt  movement  in  1889  was  not  to  put  him  on  the 
throne;  he  was  ou  tbe  tkvou^. 
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Senator  Gray.  Had  you  not  heard  before  the  meeting  on  Monday 
evening,  if  not  at  that  meeting,  that  Minister  Stevens  would  land  the 
troops  to  protect  American  life  and  property,  and  that  he  would  recog- 
nize that  Provisional  Gk>vernment  so  soon  as  it  had  possession  of  the 
Government  building? 

Mr.  McCandless.  That  he  would  recognize  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment whenever  it  was  a  government. 

Senator  Gray.  That  he  would  consider  the  Government — ^put  it  that 
way — ^when  it  had  possession  of  the  Gk)vernment  building  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Gray.  What  did  you  understand  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  When  we  had  the  upper  hand  he  would  recognize 
us. 

Senator  Gray.  What  did  you  understand  t  Did  you  not  suppose 
during  Monday  or  Tuesday  that  the  presence  of  the  United  States 
troops  was  the  important  factor  one  way  or  the  other?  or  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  gave  no  account  to  it  at  all  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  say  it  had  its  bearing.  It  stopped  all  ideas  of 
riot  and  bloodshed. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  not  think  it  stopped  all  idea  of  your  move- 
ment? 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  do  not  think  so.  Our  movement  was  weaker 
Monday  morning  than  Monday  evening. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  not  think  the  landing  of  the  United  States 
troops  stopped  all  idea  of  the  movement! 

Mr.  McCandless.  On  their  part? 

Senator  Gray.  I  am  not  talking  from  a  standpoint  one  way  or  the 
other.  It  is  quite  possible  from  what  you  say  if  I  had  been  there  I 
would  have  been  where  you  were.  I  am  not  criticising  you.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  looking  at  it,  state,  under  the  responsibilities  you  are 
under  as  a  witness,  if  you  did  not  believe  that  the  idea  of  your  move- 
ment was  entirely  dissipated  by  the  presence  of  the  United  States 
troops? 

Mr.  McCandless.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Gray.  You  think  it  would  have  been  precisely  as  it  was  if 
there  had  been  no  troops  there  at  that  moment  of  time? 

Mr.  McCandless.  If  you  take  into  consideration  the  movement  of 
1887,  how  we  won  then,  and  could  have  set  up  a  government,  and  the 
whites  taken  by  surprise  in  1889,  yet  maintained  their  supremacy ; 

Senator  Gray.  You  supported  the  existing;  government  in  1887? 

Mr.  McCandless.  We  did  not  support  them  in  1887.  Of  course, 
there  was  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  it  continue? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

Senator  Prye.  In  view  of  those  facts — you  were  going  on  to  say? 

Mr.  McCandless.  In  view  of  those  facts  we  had  the  same  amount 
of  confidence  that  any  man  had  who  had  been  through  the  same  thing, 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  we  should  not  win  again. 

Senator  Frye.  You  were  going  on  to  state  how  they  formed  this 
provisional  government.  You  got  the  notice  to  Dole  and  notice  to 
Cecil  Jirown  and  stated  that  they  were  awaiting  rejilies. 

Mr.  McCandless.  Of  course  Mr.  Brown  left.  We  did  not  expect 
him  to  go  in  after  that.  And  then  we  began  to  pick  out  the  members 
for  the  advisory  council.  I  think  we  agreed  that  night  on  the  execu- 
tive council — the  four  ministers — and  we  selected  most  of  the  names 
for  the  advisory  council.  W^e  probably  stayed  there  until  11  or  hail 
past  11  o'clock,  and  then  adjourned  until  tiiie  XLexl  ixica:i£^^« 
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Senator  Frye.  Was  that  Monday  nightt 

Mr.  McCandless.  That  was  Monday  night.  We  met  the  next  morn- 
ing at  Mr.  Smith's  oflQce. 

Senator  Gray.  That  was  Tuesday? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Tuesday  morning.  By  th::t  timci  we  had  before 
ns  tlie  programme  for  tlie  Provisional  Government,  and  Mr.  Damon  had 
been  selected  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  advisory  council.  That 
morning  he  was  at  our  meeting  for  the  first  time,  and  he  made  a  state- 
ment to  the  committee  that  he  had  just  come  li'om  the  palace.  He 
stated  his  interview  with  the  Queen,  and  he  stated  that  he  said  to  Uer 
Majesty,  "  On  former  occasions  you  have  called  on  me  for  advice,  and 

1  now  come  unasked  to  give  you  some  advice;  you  can  t'lke  it  or  reject 
it  just  as  you  choose."  He  said,  *'  Heretofore  I  have  defended  the  uion- 
arcliy,  and  thought  it  was  ])Ossibleto  get  akmg  with  it;  but  it  has  got 
to  tliat  point  now,  after  your  actions  on  Saturday,  that  I  have  to  change 
my  standard,  and  1  liave  joined  the  forces  who  propose  to  annex  these 
islands  to  the  I'liited  States  of  America;"  and  he  said,  "It  wonld  be 
useless  for  you  to  resist;  if  you  do  there  will  be  bloodshed  and  a 
great  many  killed;  you  will  probably  be  killed,  and  we  will  win  in  the 
end,  because  we  are  determined  to  carry  this  through."  She  assured 
him  that  she  would  give  up. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  he  mention  to  the  Queen  the  presence  of  the 
United  States  troops t 

Mr.  McCandless.  No;  that  was  the  statement  made  to  the  then 
committee  of  safety. 

Seuat4)r  GRAY.  Mr.  Damon  said  he  did  mention  to  the  Queen  the 
United  States  troops! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Of  course,  I  am  giving  you  the  substance. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  know  whether  he  mentioned  the  fact  to  her 
of  the  presence  of  the  United  States  troops! 

Mr.  McCandless.  That  may  be  so;  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Gray.  Where  did  you  get  this  information! 

Mr.  Mi^Candless.  From  ]\ir.  Damon,  and  Mr.  Damon  reported  it. 
We  were  busy  on  the  i)apers  in  connection  with  the  Government,  and 
probably  about  10  or  11  o'clock  I  was  informed — did  not  happen  to  be 
present — that  Judge  Dole  had  come  in  and  announced  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  and  had  taken  the  position  of  president.  I  was 
out  in  the  meantime  recruiting;  had  been  hunting  up  men;  all  around 
men  were  waiting  for  the  word  to  fiy  to  arms,  and  the  time  was  set  for 

2  o'clock.  It  is  well  knoAvn;  they  knew  it  just  as  well  as  we  did.  I 
learned  it  afterwards  that  that  was  the  time  set  for  the  overturn  of  the 
Government.  At  half  past  1  we  had  finished  everything;  the  proc- 
lamation was  signed,  and  all  the  papers  in  relation  to  the  Government 
were  signed  and  delivered.  There  was  nothing  to  do  then  bat  to  get 
to  the  (iovernment  building  and  take  it,  and  launch  the  new  Govern- 
ment. About  that  time  Judge  Dole  came  to  me  and  said,  ^^MeCandless, 
will  you  go  and  get  the  troops  ready;  we  are  rejidy;"  and  of  course  I 
sai<L  *\ves."  So  I  started  out.  If  I  had  a  map  I  could  show  just 
exaetly  the  course  1  took  in  getting  to  the  Government  building.  I 
started  from  W.  O.  Smith's  otlice,  at  the  corner  of  Fort  and  Merchant 
streets.  .Inst  as  1  came  out  of  the  door  a  car  was  passing  that  went 
right  ])ast  tin*  armory  on  the  corner  of  Beretania  and  Punchbowl  streets, 
an«l  of  coarse  that  was  our  head([uarters.  That  was  where  we  had 
agired  upon  to  rally  the  trooi)S  before  starting  for  the  Government 
building. 

When  1  got  to  the  corner  of  King  and  Fort  streets  the  oar  was  pasa- 
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ing.  The  streets  are  very  narrow  at  that  point;  there  is  only  room 
for  a  carriage  to  pass.  I  heard  a  policeman's  whistle.  I  ran  to  the 
rear  end  of  the  car,  and  found  that  John  Goode  had  come  out  of  E.  O. 
Hall's  with  guns  and  ammunition,  and  a  policeman  was  trying  to  stop 
him.  There  was  a  dray  that  blocked  the  way,  and  the  policeman  was 
trying  to  get  on  the  wagon.  There  is  where  I  cried  out  to  Gk)ode  to 
shoot,  and  he  did.  And  I  hollered  for  them  to  shut  up  their  shops 
and  get  their  guns^  and  they  came  right  out  lively.  When  I  got  to 
Beretania  street  I  saw  this  first  company  making  for  the  armory. 
Tliey  had  been  in  the  building  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was 
Ziegler's  company,  A.  They  started  for  the  armory  all  together,  with 
Winchesters  and  everything.  When  I  got  there  I  jumped  off  the  car, 
and  told  them  of  the  shooting  of  the  policeman.  They  double-quicked 
to  the  armory,  and  Ooode  with  his  load  of  ammunition  had  gone  up 
that  street  there,  and  along  there  down  to  the  armory.  [Indicating  on 
diagram.]  By  this  time  our  friends  were  arriving  in  all  directions, 
coming  in  there  single  and  double,  with  arms. 

Senator  Gray  (indicating  on  the  diagram).  Is  this  a  thickly  set- 
tled part  of  the  city  t 

Mr.  MgCandless.  All  this  is  a  residence  part. 

Senator  Gray,  Thickly  settled? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Pretty  thickly  settled,  grounds  around — all  these 
lots  extending  here  for  the  next  6  miles,  clear  to  Waikiki.  Just  as 
soon  as  there  were  enough  arrived  to  take  care  of  what  we  had  col- 
lected, the  wagonload,  the  first  company  was  sent  to  the  Government 
building  with  Capt.  Zeigler.  They  marched  down  to  this  corner  into 
the  Government  building  yard.  I  stayed  there  [indicating  on  the  dia- 
gram]. 

Senator  Gray.  Which  firont  of  the  Government  building  was  the 
proclamation  read  from  ? 

Mr.  McCandless.  On  the  front  steps  of  the  Government  building, 
facing  the  palace.  I  stayed  there  until  the  third  company  march^ 
down.  I  came  down  with  the  third  company.  There  were  four  com- 
panies and  all  the  men  conveyed  the  arms  to  the  Government  building. 
When  I  arrived  there  they  had  finished  reading  the  proclamation. 
This  is  police  headquarters,  just  a  block  from  where  we  were,  and  all 
through  these  streets  here  were  full  of  people — ^2,000  or  3,000  people  in 
the  streets.  When  that  shot  was  fired  the  people  left  and  came  down 
town.  They  thought  the  war  had  commenced  down  there.  Some  one 
came  to  the  committee  of  safety  and  reported  that  now  was  a  good 
opportunity  to  go  up;  the  streets  were  entirely  bare  going  to  the  Gov- 
ernment building,  and  they  came  out  and  marched  up  to  the  Govern- 
ment building  a  few  minutes  earlier  than  they  would  have  done  if 
there  had  been  no  firing  of  the  shot. 

Senator  Frye.  They  got  up  there  before  the  troops  did? 

Mr.  McCai^dless.  Yes.  On  that  account  the  way  was  all  open,  and 
nothing  to  interfere. 

Senator  Frye.  How  many  were  there  altogether! 

Mr.  McCandless.  There  were  18  altogether.    I  was  one  of  them. 

Senator  Frye.  Eighteen  of  what! 

Mr.  McCandless.  The  committee  was  composed  of  13  members  in 
the  first  place,  and  when  the  men  were  appointed  it  was  found  that 
there  was  some  good  man  t«»  come  in,  and  it  was  increased  to  14,  and 
the  4  ministers  were  put  in,  which  made  18. 

Senator  Frye.  You  went  yourself  where  the  military  was! 
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]\Ir.  ]\rcCANDLESS.  Yes.  And  I  think  the  other  company  marched 
B])  together. 

Senator  Frye.  But  you  did  not  see  themf 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  did  not  see  them.  I  was  sent  oft  on  other  busi- 
ness. That  is  a  statement  up  to  the  proclamation.  When  I  got  up  to 
the  Government  building,  just  as  fast  as  the  men  came  in  and  the  gjms 
came  in  they  were  given  to  the  men,  and  they  organized  the  Provisional 
Government.  They  inunediately  wrote  letters  to  all  the  foreign  minis- 
ters there,  stating  that  tbey  had  organized  a  government,  and  had 
charge  of  the  public  buildings  and  archives. 

Senator  Frye.  Did  you  go  into  the  councils  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, or  stay  in  the  military! 

Mr.  McCandless.  1  carried  my  gun  up  there,  and  I  was  sent  for, 
and  I  went  out  of  the  ranks  into  where  the  councils  were.  I  know  the 
first  gentleman  who  called  there  was  Maj.  Wodehouse,  the  English 
minister.  When  he  came  in  President  Dole  was  sitting  at  a  table 
about  the  size  of  this,  at  one  end  of  it,  and  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil around  through  the  room.  Mr.  Wodehouse  came  in  on  that  side 
and  came  around  to  President  Dole  and  shook  hands.  I  did  not  hear 
what  was  said;  but  the  statement  of  President  Dole  afterwards  was 
that  the  minister  hoped  the  Government  would  protect  Englishmen — 
see  that  the  English  subject's  property  was  not  jeopardized.  And  the 
Japanese  minister  was  right  behind  him.  He  came  in  and  spoke  to 
President  Dole,  and  did  not  speak  afterwards.  Then  he  and  Mr. 
Wodehouse  went  out. 

Senator  Frye.  What  time  was  that? 

Mr.  McCandless.  That  was  probably  4  o'clock;  I  think  a  little 
later  than  that  Mr.  Pringle  called;  just  came  in,  did  not  say  anythingy 
just  looked  around  and  left. 

Senator  Frye.  When  did  you  send  a  communication  to  Mr.  Stevens 
that  you  had  proclaimed  your  government? 

Mr.  McCandless.  They  were  all  sent  together. 

Senator  Frye.  When  you  sent  the  messages  to  the  other  ministerst 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes.    That  was  between  2  and  3  o'clock. 

Senator  Frye.  When  did  you  get  your  answer  from  minister 
Stevens! 

Mr.  McCandless.  1  think  it  came  from  him  about  half-past  4. 

Senator  Fbye.  After  the  English  minister  and  the  Japanese  minis- 
ter had  called! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Some  others  came? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Those  were  the  only  two  that  came,  Mr.  Wode- 
house and  Mr.  Fnge. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  any  others  come  in! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Canavaracame  later. 

Senator  Frye.  Who  was  he! 

Mr.  McCandless.  The  Portuguese  minister. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  recollect  w^hen  the  reception  of  the  note  of 
recognition  from  Minister  Stevens  was! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes:  T  was  there  when  it  came. 

Senator  Gray.  You  can  not  fix  the  time! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Things  were  in  such  confusion  that  I  could  not 
fix  the  time  exactly;  but  it  was  4  or  half-past  4  that  the  note  of  recog- 
nition came. 

Senator  Gray.  Had  Capt.  Wiltse  been  in! 

Mr.  McCandless.  1  am  not  sure  whether  he  came. 
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Senator  Gbay.  Had  Mr.  Swinburne  been  inf 

Mr.  McCandless.  They  were  in  daring  tlie  evening  before  dari^; 
I  mean  the  afternoon. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  they  there  before  or  after  yon  sent  out  the 
notices  f 

Mr.  MoGandless.  After  the  notices;  I  do  not  think  any  before. 

Senator  Obay.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  them  that  afternoon  t 

Mr.  MLoOandless.  ^o;  I  was  kept  busy  on  military  matters  and  was 
in  and  out  of  the  building. 

Senator  Gbay.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  United  States  forces,  blue- 
jackets, whatever  they  weret 

Mr.  MoGandless.  Of  course,  I  knew  where  they  were. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  see  themt 

Mr.  MoGandless.  Fo;  not  that  I  remember. 

Senator  Gbay.  Did  you  see  the  sentries  f 

Mr.  MoGandless.  I  did  not  pass  the  gate,  so,  of  course,  I  could  not 
see  the  sentries. 

Senator  Gbay.  Where  were  you:  in  the  foreign  minister's  offtcel 

Mr.  MoGandless.  Of  course,  if  l  had  come  out  to  the  front  of  the 
building  and  looked  directly  to  the  left — ^no;  I  could  not  see  the  gate 
from  there,  I  would  have  to  step  out  into  the  yard  to  the  side  gate. 
That  I  could  see,  but  the  front  gate  I  could  not,  because  of  the  Music 
HalL 

Seuator  Gbay.  Were  you  in  the  ranks,  or  a  privatel 

Mr.  MoGandless.  I  was  in  the  ranks. 

Senator  Gray.  You  had  no  officers! 

Mr.  MoGandless.  We  took  the  officers  of  ^87. 

Senator  Gray.  You  had  officers,  then! 

Mr.  MoGandless.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  have  any  military  organization  at  the  time 
you  went  there,  or  did  you  just  go  as  you  pleased! 

Mr.  MoGandless.  Oh,  no;  came  up  there  organized. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  have  any  communication,  or  any  of  the 
officers,  with  the  commander  of  the  U.  S.  troops! 

Mr.  MoGandless.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  one  who  had 
communication  with  the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  troops. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  I  interrupt  you!  You  got  where  these  ministers 
came  in,  and  you  knew  of  the  note  of  recognition  from  Minister  Stevens, 
And  so  on. 

Mr.  MoGandless.  Probably  a  little  earlier  than  that,  probably  3 
o'clock  or  a  little  after,  a  deputy  marshal  was  sent  up  from  down  at 
the  police  headquarters.  He  came  in  and  asked  that  the  ministers — 
our  ministers — go  down  to  the  police  station  in  order  to  see  if  we  could 
not  effect  a  compromise.  That  is  the  statement  he  made.  He  said  he 
was  authorized  to  make  the  statement.  That,  of  course,  was  refused. 
He  said:  <<Ther:\  are  some  of  the  nynisters  who  would  be  glad  to  come 
up,  but  they  are  afraid.'' 

Senator  Gray.  That  is,  of  the  old  ministers! 

Mr.  MoGandless.  The  old  ministers,  the  Queen's  ministers.  I  think 
he  said  if  a  couple  of  gentlemen  will  come  down,  that  will  inspire  con- 
fidence in  our  ministers,  and  they  will  come  up.  He  went  back  with 
word  that  if  they  would  come  up  there  would  be  no  harm  done;  they 
would  be  allowed  to  come  and  depart  again :  and  so  Mr.  Parker — ^there 
were  two  of  them  came  up;  I  am  not  sure  which  two;  but  I  think  it 
was  Parker  and  Goruwall  came  up,  and  Mr.  Parker  came  in  as  good 
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naturecl  as  possible.    He  is  a  great  big,  good-natured  Hawaiian.    They 
bad  a  little  friendly  chiit. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  mean  a  native T 

]Mr.  McCandless.  He  is  a  native,  a  half  white. 

Senator  Frye.  About  the  color  of  the  rest  of  themt 

Mr.  McCamdi.kss.  Yes;  about  the  color  of  the  rest.  He  said:  "Can't 
we  fix  this  thing  upT  We  don't  want  to  be  fighting  you  pei^ple."  We 
tohl  him  that  there  could  be  no  compromise.  He  said:  ''I  wanted  the 
others  to  come  up  with  me,  but  they  would  not  come;  they  were  afraid." 
And  I  think  he  volunteered  the  statement  that  if  we  would  send  one  or 
two  men  down  it  would  inspire  confidence  in  them.  Mr.  Damon  and  Mr. 
Bolte  accomi)anied  them  back  to  the  police  station.  In  a  short  time  all 
the  Queen's  ministers  came  to  the  Government  building,  and  on  behalf 
of  l*resident  Dole  a  demand  was  made  on  them  for  the  surrender  of  the 
barracks  and  the  suneiider  of  the  police  station.  They  said  they  would 
go  over  and  see  Her  Majesty,  andthatsome  one  should  accompany  them. 
Mr.  Damon  accompanied  them.  The  ministers  went  over  to  the  palace 
and  stayed  there  an  hour — between  an  hour  and  an  hour  and  a  half. 
In  the  meantime  we  moved  from  the  interior  ottice  and  went  to  the 
finance  office  so  that  this  front  office  might  be  turned  over  to  the  mili- 
tary; that  is,  the  council  did.  Then  Mr.  Damon  came  back  with  some 
one  representing  the  Queen.  I  think  it  was  Parker.  This  protest  was 
written  out,  and  it  was  presented  to  Judge  Dole,  and  he  was  asked  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it.  He  acknowledged  the  receii)t  of  the  paper 
just  as  any  officer  or  anyone  would  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  paper. 

Senator  Gray.  Wlio  handed  it  to  him! 

Mr.  McCa:ndless.  I  can  not  say  whether  it  was  Parker  or  Mr.  Damon. 

Senator  Gray.  But  you  can  say  what  was  said  when  it  was  handed  f 

Mr.  McCandless.  That  I  can  remember.  The  paper  was  handed  to 
President  Dole.  He  made  a  statement;  said,  "  Here  is  a  protest  they 
want  to  file,  and  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  acknowleilging  the 
receipt  of  it." 

Senator  Gray.  Did  he  say  that! 

^Ir.  McCandless.  It  was  something  to  that  effect.  Of  course,  it  is 
hard  to  remember  the  words  in  an  exciting  time  like  that,  and  a  year 
ago.    But  he  said,  *•!  do  not  see  any  objection,"  or  words  to  that  effect 

Senator  Gray.  You  understood  that  there  was  some  point  made 
before  about  the  rece])tion  of  that  protest  by  President  Dolet 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

Senator  (tRAY.  Do  you  say  you  can  not  recollect  the  words t 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  words.  It  is  hard  to 
do  til  at.  I  have  a  pretty  good  memory,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  those 
exact  words;  but  they  were  just  the  words  that  "I  do  not  know  of 
any  objection  to  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this  dispateh  which  is 
presented." 

Senator  Gray.  He  did  receive  iti 

.Mr.  McCandless.  Just  indorsed  it,  and  handed  it  back  to  them. 

Senator  Gray.  He  did  receive  itf 

Mr.  Mc^Candlkss.  Yes;  and  the  ])aper  was  indorsed  and  handed 
back  to  Parker.  lie  took  it  off.  He  wrote  the  words  there,  I  do  not 
remember  what  they  were,  just  acknowledging  service.  Then  it  got  to 
be  pretty  nearly  7  o'clock,  dark,  and  they  said  that  the  police  station 
was  surrendered,  and  everything  was  surrendered,  and  they  deputized 
Soper,  who  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief,  to  go  down  and 
demand  the  surrender  of  the  police  station,  and  take  it,  and  there  were 
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20  men  deputized  under  Gapt.  Ziegler  to  accompany  us.  We  marched 
down  Merchant  street. 

Senator  Gray.  That  was  after  the  protest  had  come  int 

Mr.  MoCandless.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  have  an  order  from  the  Queen  t 

Mr.  MoCandless.  No;  we  marched  down  and  halted  the  troops  in 
front  of  the  post-office,  in  the  line  of  Bethel  street,  probably  within  75 
feet  of  it.  We,  Col,  Soper  and  I,  had  to  force  our  way,  the  streets  were 
jammed,  and  the  troops  were  halted  there.  We  marched  forward  into 
the  station  house  and  the  marshal's  office,  and  demanded  the  surrender. 
They  had  their  Gatling  gun  and  had  commenced  to  take  it  apart  to  get 
it  away.  The  doors  were  so  narrow  they  could  not  get-  it  from  one 
part  of  the  building  to  the  other  without  taking  it  apart. 

Senator  Gray.  Who  was  there t 

Mr.  MoCandless.  Mr.  Wilson. 

Stffcator  Gray.  Was  there  any  order  from  the  Queen  1 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  know  of  any  order  from  the  Queen  1 

Mr.  McCandless.  No. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  not  know  that  Marshal  Wilson  received  an 
order  from  the  Queen? 

Mr.  MoCandless.  I  do  not;  I  never  heard  of  it.  He  then  invited 
us  into  the  deputy  marshal's  office,  and  we  talked  over  the  details  of 
the  government,  and  he  ordered  the  men  to  assemble  below.  It  was 
just  as  strong  there  of  liquor  as  any  place  I  was  ever  in — to  get  up 
Dutch  courage.    They  had  a  barrel  down  there. 

Senator  Gray.  What  sort  of  liquor  did  you  drink  f 

Mr.  MoCandless.  The  natives  prefer  gin.  We  went  down  below  in 
the  back  yard,  and  Marshal  Wilson  made  a  speech  to  the  men  and  Col. 
Soper  made  one  to  them,  and  that  ended  the  formal  turning  over  of 
the  station  house  to  the  Provisional  Government.  I  then  went  out  into 
the  street  and  told  Capt.  Ziegler  to  march  his  men  in.  We  marched 
them  into  one  of  the  rooms,  took  charge  of  it,  and  went  back. 

Senator  Gray.  How  many  Gatling  guns  were  there! 

Mr.  MoCandless.  One. 

Senator  Gray.  How  many  cannon  f 

Mr.  MoCandless.  The  cannon  were  at  the  barracks. 

Senator  Gray.  How  many  arms  were  there!  Did  you  take  any 
account  of  the  arms  delivered! 

Mr.  MoCandless.  There  was  not  then;  there  was  that  night. 

Senator  Gray.  You  did  not  take  any  account! 

!Mr.  MoCandless.  No.  I  went  back  to  the  Government  building. 
In  the  first  place  Mr.  Wundenburg  had  been  selected  to  be  put  in 
charge  of  the  station  house;  but  Mr.  Wundenburg  protested  against 
it,  saying,  "  I  have  been  a  lifelong  friend  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  go  down  there  and  ask  him  to  surrender;  you  send  Soper  and 
McCandless  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  when  Wilson  is  gone  I  will  go 
down."  A  brother  of  mine  went  down  with  Wundenburg  and  took 
charge  of  the  station  house,  and  they  were  in  charge  of  it  for  several 
days. 

Senator  Gray.  Where  did  you  go  when  you  went  from  the  station 
house! 

Mr.  MoCandless.  Back  to  the  Government  building. 

Senator  Gray.  Into  the  council  room! 

Mr.  MoCandless.  Into  the  council  room. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  know  what  time  it  was  then! 
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Mr.  MoOandlbss.  Eight  o'clock,  or  half  past  8, 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  see  any  United  States  troops  then? 

Mr.  McCandless.  No. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  go  over  there  that  evening  at  all  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  Went  past. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  have  any  communication  with  them  at  all  1 

Mr.  McCandless.  ^o,  not  any  person. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  know  whether  anybody  furnished  the  United 
States  troops  with  provisions  tiiat  night! 

Mr,  McCandless.  They  had  their  own  provisions. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  know  whether  anybody  connected  with  the 
city  or  Provisional  Government,  the  committee  of  safety,  furnished  or 
caused  to  be  furnished  refreshments  or  provisions  to  the  United  States 
troops! 

31  r.  McCandless.  Not  that  I  know. 

Senator  Gray.  Either  that  night  or  the  next  morning! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  the  next  day,  I  believe,  the  ladies  went 
down  and  got  them  coffee. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  know  of  any  man,  not  ladies,  who  interested 
himself  in  doing  it! 

Mr.  McCandless.  No.    There  may  have  beenj  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Gray.  Have  you  heard  of  anyone! 

Mr.  McCandless.  No;  not  on  that  point. 

Senator  Gray.  Coffee  was  iiimished  them! 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  think  it  was. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Carter  had  anything  to 
do  with  it! 

Mr.  McCandless.  No. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  know  who  dug  that  latrine  that  night! 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  heard  afterwards. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  committee  of 
safety  or  anybody  connected  with  the  Provisional  Government  had 
aiiytliing  to  do  with  digging  that  latrine! 

Mr.  McCandless.  No. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  know  how  long  coffee  was  furnished  them  in 
the  way  you  have  described! 

Mr.  McCandless.  For  a  day  or  so  coffee  was  furnished  them. 

Senator  Gray.  By  whom! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Knowltia 

Senator  Gray.  Who  is  he! 

Mr.  McCandless.  lie  has  an  eating  house  down  town. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  know  at  whose  instance! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  at  the  instance  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  addition  to  their  rations! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  it  not  at  the  instance  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment that  that  coffee  was  furnished  on  Wednesday  morningt 

Mr.  McCandless.  1  do  not  know.    I  think  <he  ladies  furnished  that. 

Senator  Gray.  On  Tuesday  evening! 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  being  done  Taesday 
evening. 

Senator  Gray.  You  were  otherwise  engaged! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Otherwise  engaged. 

Senator  Gray.  Y'ou  were  not  in  the  commissary  bosiness  then? 

Mr.  McCandless.  No;  we  had  more  serious  business  on  hand|  %t 
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least  we  thought  we  had  when  we  got  back  to  the  Gk)yeniinent  building^ 
that  evening.  There  was  not  much  done  except  proceeding  imme- 
diately to  organize  a  commission  and  charter  a  steamer  to  send  the 
commissioners  to  the  United  States  to  negotiate  for  annexation.  That 
was  done  that  night.    I  do  not  think  we  adjourned  until  11  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  Treasury,  the  Hawaiian 
money,  at  the  time  this  revolution  took  placet 

Mr.  McCandless.  It  was  in  the  Government  building. 

The  Chaebman.  Who  had  charge  of  itt 

Mr.  MoCandless.  George  Smithies  was  in  charge.  He  was  the 
register  of  accounts. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  he  become  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment t 

Mr.  McCandless.  He  was  kept  there,  and  within  the  last  two 
months  he  has  been  dismissed. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  actual  capture  of  the  money  by  the 
Provisional  Government. 

Mr.  McCandless.  The  information  was  that  they  went  up  there  to 
inquire  for  the  ministers,  the  advisory  and  executive  councils.  Of 
course  it  merged  right  from  the  committee  of  safety  into  them.  They 
asked  for  the  Queen's  ministers,  and  they  were  not  in  there,  and  they 
asked  for  the  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Hassinger,  and  demanded  the  keys, 
and  they  were  turned  over. 

The  Chaieman.  That  carried  with  it  the  custodv  of  the  money? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes,  and  of  the  Government  aepartments — all  the 
affairs  of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  affairs  move  along  as  smoothly  under  the 
Provisional  Government  as  they  had  before!  I  mean  the  ordinary 
routine  of  the  Government  f 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  we  had  taken  the  precaution  to  put  men 
over  the  fire  department. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  speaking  about  mob  violence,  but  the  civil 
government.    Did  it  go  on  before? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes,  one  of  the  first  things  was  to  suspend  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  and  declare  martial  law.     That  was  Tuesday  evening. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  that! 

Mr.  McCandless.  The  Provisional  Government. 

The  Chairman.  By  proclamation? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  by  proclamation. 

The  Chairman.  From  that  tune  and  as  long  as  you  remained  in  Hono- 
lulu, was  there  any  outbreak  or  any  mob  violence,  or  any  assemblage 
of  citizens  that  appeared  to  be  riotous? 

Mr.  McCandless.  No,  with  the  exception  of  one  night.  One  night, 
probably  I  can  not  give  that  night,  it  was  after  the  Oametj  an  English 
war  ship,  came  in.  The  United  States  men  had  liberty  and  the  Eoglish- 
nien  had  liberty,  and  very  late  at  night,  9  or  10  o'clock  at  night,  the 
streets  on  which  most  of  the  saloons  are,  a  great  many  half  whites  got 
around  there  and  got  to  talking  with  these  English  sailors;  got  to  pat- 
ting them  on  the  backhand  telling  them  to  go  for  the.  Yankee  sailors, 
and  so  the  Englishmen  attacked  some  of  the  Americans. 

The  Chairman.  A  sort  of  sailors'  fight  T 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  think  there  were  some  natives. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  force  used  to  put  down  that  fight t 

Mr.  McCandless.  No;  the  native  people  are  not  a  hard  people  to 
handle  at  all,  and  if  the  marshal  had  done  his  duty  there  would  not 
have  been  much  of  that. 
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Senator  Okay.  Wlien  was  that! 

Mr.  McCandless.  That  was  probably  the  middle  of  February.  I 
can  not  say  the  date. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  marshal  T 

]\Ir.  McCandless.  George  Ashley.  He  was  api)ointed  and  removed 
afterwards. 

The  Ciiaiuman.  Was  any  force  used  to  put  down  that  riot? 

Mr.  McC^ANDLESS.  Oh,  no;  that  was  allowed  just  to  quietly  subside. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  occasion  since  the  establishment  <^f 
the  Provisional  Government  when  tl>ere  were  any  riots  which  reudered 
it  necessjiry,  or  it  appeared  to  be  necessary,  to  put  them  down? 

Mr.  McCanuless.  No. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  country  has  been  in  a  peaceful  state  under  the 
Provisional  Government? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  there  was  only  one  thing  they  were  afraid  of, 
inul  tl'iit  was  incendiarism.  Of  course,  we  heard  of  that  constantly — 
hojnd  of  it  from  the  men  it  came  from. 

Tlic  Chairman.  Threats  of  burnings? 

Mr.  McC'andless.  Threats  of  burnings. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  had  organized  your  force  under  Col.  Soper 
on  Tuesday  the  17th,  did  you  have  any  apprehension  that  Queen  Liliuo- 
kalaiii  (^(mld  marshal  a  military  force  or  ai'med  citizens'  force  of  sufti- 
(jem  magnitude  and  strength  to  reinstate  her  in  her  i)osse8Sion  of  the 
Government? 

]\Ir.  McCandless.  No;  but  we  did  not  take  any  chances  on  that — 
we  continued  to  perfect  our  organization  and  to  extend  it  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  anything  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  all  you  know  about  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  the  native  i>oi)ulation  and  the  warmth  of  the  men  who  were  engaged 
in  and  are  now  carrying  on  this  Provisional  Government,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  Liliuokalani  has  any  chance  toward  reinstating  herself 
witliont  tlie  intervention  of  some  foreign  government? 

Mr.  McCandless.  None  whatever.    She  has  not  had  from  the  first. 

The*  Chairman.  Did  you  regard  the  movement  from  the  time  it  was 
inau^rnrated  as  one  determined  and  resolute,  or  one  that  might  give  way 
to  some  counter  movement  on  the  Queen's  part — some  concessions  on 
her  part? 

Mr.  McCandless.  There  never  was  any  such  idea  prevailed  there 
thiit  I  know  of.  It  was  one  of  strict  determination.  We  sent  the  oohi- 
missioiuM's  to  San  Francisco.  When  we  found  that  annexation  had  not 
iak»Mi  i)la(e  under  Mr.  Harrison's  administration  we  felt  that  our 
inti  rests  were  in  just  as  good  hands  under  President  Cleveland.  We 
did  not  SCO  liow  tlie  dial  c(mld  be  turned  backward. 

Tlic  C'UAimiAN.  You  sav  that  annexation  was  the  ultimate  result  of 
this  1  evolution — tliat  such  was  the  belief  of  those  who  were  engaged 
in  it? 

Mr.  M(K\\ndij:ss.  Yes.  Y<)u  could  not  have  gotten  the  men  to  take 
u[»  arms  olhrrwisc.     The  whole  object  was  annexation. 

The  ( -HAiiniAN.  Von  sjjoke  of  that  being  the' case  the  year  before. 

Mr.  McC'ANDi.KSS.  That  was  only  a  stepping-stone — the  annexation 
niovcnicnt  in  'ST. 

The  OirAiKMAN.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Kanaka  population,  the 
native  po]»uhition,  sympathize  in  that  sentiment? 

Mr.  McCandless.  In  '87  they  did.  Nearly  the  whole  native  popu- 
hit  ion  was  on  our  side — sympathized  with  the  movement.  Of  ooorse 
there  were  none  of  them  t>akeii  into  the  organization. 
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The  Chairman.  Was  that  distinctively  an  annexation  movement 
in '87! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  change,  if  any,  has  occurred  since  that  timet 

Mr.  McCandless.  The  natives  were  completely  captured  with  the 
idea  of  the  lottery  being  there,  and  that  there  would  be  no  further 
trouble  about  having  all  the  money  they  needed  if  they  could  get  the 
lottery.  They  were  carried  away  with  that  idea.  The  native  is  like 
an  Indian ;  he  will  spend  all  the  money  he  can  get  to  gamble. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  gamblers  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  What  is  their  principal  game,  cards  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  They  do  not  care  for  cards.  They  have  a  Chi- 
nese game  there  called  "  Paka  Pia  ^  Q,nd  chef  ah.  There  were  as  high 
as  fifteen  to  twenty  games  running  in  the  city  at  a  time.  That  con- 
sisted of  going  in  and  buying  the  tickets,  guessing  a  number  or  a  word. 
It  was  a  Chinese  game,  and  they  were  very  fond  of  it.  It  was  a  very 
common  report  that  the  marshal's  office  was  receiving  $500  a  week  to 
allow  that  game  to  continue — ^receiving  the  money  from  these  different 
banks.  The  Chinese  cook  that  I  had  at  my  place  told  me  of  it.  The 
Chinese  do  not  think  anything  of  bribing,  and  the  games  are  controlled 
by  the  Chinese.  He  said  that  the  marshal  got  $500  a  week  and  the 
deputy  marshal  so  much,  and  the  others  still  less,  making  about  a 
thousand  dollars  a  week  that  was  paid. 

The  Chairman.  This  Hawaiian  sympathy.  Had  that  died  out 
before  the  revolution  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  think  it  had. 

The  Chairman.  Among  Kanakas. 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  think  so,  although  the  annexation  question  had 
not  been  discussed  publicly  until  the  last  two  or  three  years.  It  was 
discussed  then  publicly  through  the  press  and  openly. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  sentiment  died  out  because  they  thought 
they  could  get  the  money  under  a  separate  government  through  lottery 
schemes  and  such  like! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes.  I  know  the  leaders  of  the  last  Legislature, 
among  the  natives,  would  pat  their  pockets,  right  in  the  legislative 
chamber,  and  say,  **Here  is  what  we  are  here  for."  It  had  gotten  to 
that  condition.    1  have  seen  that  myself,  right  in  the  legislative  hall. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  members  of  the  Legislature! 

Mr.  ^IcCandless.  By  the  members  of  the  Legislature. 

Senator  Gray.  The  white  members! 

Mr.  McCandless.  The  half  whites.  It  had  gotten  to  that  pass  that 
it  was  just  about  as  corrupt  as  it  could  be. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  did  you  leave  the  islands  to  come  over 
here! 

Mr.  McCandless^  The  Ist  day  of  June. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  leave  to  come  here  to  give  your  testimony! 

Mr.  McCandless.  No.  I  have  larger  interests  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ingt<^)]i  than  I  have  in  the  Flawaiian  Islands.  Like  many  people  there, 
I  conu*  t^)  the  States  to  invest  my  money.  I  went  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington in  188G.  My  partner  stayed  there,  and  has  been  there  ever 
since,  and  as  I  accumulate  money  I  take  it  to  the  Stat^  of  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Tour  visit  to  the  United  States  is  merely  on  busi- 
ness! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes.  I  would  not  have  come  over  except  that  I 
promised  my  family  to  come  to  the  Fair. 

S.  Doe.  231,  pt  ♦; 63 
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Senator  Gray.  Wlic»re  is  your  family? 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  have  two  liouies — one  in  Honolulu  and  the  other 
in  the  Stat^  of  Washington.    I  brought  my  family  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Your  citizenship  is  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  McOandlkss,  Yes;  a  citizen  of  both  countries. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  Y^'ou  are  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  vote 
under  the  Haw^aiian  constitution! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

The  ( -HAiRMAN.  But  your  visit  to  the  United  States  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  maintenance  of  the  Provisional  Government. 

Mr.  McCandless.  !No. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  political  mission  overheret 

Mr.  McCandless.  No;  just  on  my  private  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  summoned  here  from  Seattlef 

Mr.  McCandless.  No;  Kllensburg  is  my  home. 

Se.nator  Frye.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety  did  you  expect 
at  any  time,  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  down  to  its 
close,  to  receive  any  support  whatever  from  the  American  minister 
or  the  troops  of  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Mc:Candless.  No. 

Senator  Frye.  If  the  troops  of  the  Navy  had  remained  on  board 
their  ship,  in  your  judgment,  would  it  have  made  any  difference  in  the 
result? 

Mr.  McCandless.  None  whatever;  I  do  not  think. 

Senator  Frye.  Did  Minister  Stevens,  or  anybody  else  connected  with 
the  American  Government,  any  officer  on  boai'd  the  ship, or  anybody  in 
authority,  convey  to  your  committee  of  safety  any  assurances  or  inti- 
mations that  the  marines  would  aid  the  revolutionary  movemeutf 

Mr.  McCandless.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

The  Chairman.  IJave  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  an 
understanding  as  to  that? 

M  r.  McCandless.  No.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Stevens  was,  of  course^ 
noiiconimittal;  said  he  would  protect  American  lives  and  property — 
nonconibat^mts. 

Senator  FRYE.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Stevens  pretty  wellt 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  well  acquainted  with  him;  met  him  several 
times  in  iionohilu,  visited  his  family,  and  my  family  visited  his  family. 

Senator  FjiYE.  Do  vou  know  what  the  estimate  of  his  character  was 
anion ♦^  the  citizens  there? 

Mi*.  McCanj)less.  I  do  not  know  of  an  American  who  was  not  proud 
of  liini  as  a  citizen  and  as  the  American  representative.  I  happened 
to  have  a  conversation  with  him  just  the  day  before  the  flag  was  taken 
down;  had  I)usiness  wMth  him.  1  went  up  to  call  upon  him  to  talk 
about  some  matters.  That  was  the  31st  day  of  March,  I  think.  It 
was  eitln^r  tliat  or  tlic  .'^Oth.  At  all  events  it  was  the  day  before  the 
ih\}X  w:is  tak(4i  down.  We  talked  of  the  situation  some,  and  he  stated 
tliat  lie  was  very  well  satisfied  with  everything  as  it  was:  and  the  flag 
was  mentioned,  I  am  quite  sure  it  was,  among  other  things,  and  he 
said  the  Hag  would  never  come  down,  and  that  afternoon  or  tnat  day, 
at  1 1  o'clock,  Mr.  Blount  called  on  President  Dole  and  said  he  was 
jroing  to  take  the  Ihi^j:  down  at  4  o'clock  that  afternoon.  Of  course. 
it  WHS  very  mncli  of  a  suri)rise;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  flagshonld 
conn*  down  the  u^xt  day. 

Senator  Feye.  AVere  any  demonstrations  made  at  all  in  taking  it 
downf 
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Mr.  MoOandless.  No. 

Senator  Fbye.  What  day  did  you  leave  the  islands  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  The  Ist  day  of  June. 

Senator  Fbye.  The  past  Junet 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbye.  What  was  the  character  of  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government — high  in  that  country  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  as  I  have  stated  before,  the  men  who  make 
up  the  advisory  council  are  just  such  a  class  of  men  as  make  up  the 
boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce  where  I  have  lived  in  the 
cities — ^men  of  character  and  standing  in  the  community. 

Senator  Fbye.  In  your  judgment  is  there  any  danger  that  the  royal 
party  may  recover  the  possession  which  it  had  and  restore  the  Queen  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger.  There  is  only 
one  element  that  is  irreconcilable  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  that  is 
the  anti- American  and  the  half  whites. 

Senator  Fbye.  What  is  the  trouble  with  the  half  whitest 

Mr.  McCandless.  They,  of  course,  believe  themselves  a  good  deal 
better  than  the  natives,  and  they  have  been  given  a  great  many  i)osi- 
tions  under  the  Government  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  have 
with  the  white  people  controlling  it.  The  part  the  ftill  natives  take  in 
the  Government,  the  positions  they  have  they  will  continue  to  have — 
the  Provisional  Government  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Hawaiian 
people. 

Senator  Fbye.  Do  you  know  what  troops  Marshal  Wilson  and  the 
Queen  had  at  the  time  you  had  this  interview  with  Wilson! 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  think  he  was  allowed  75  men.  Those  were  not 
under  Wilson;  those  were  in  the  barracks.  When  we  took  charge  of 
the  station  house  I  should  judge  there  were  120  to  125  men. 

Senator  Fbye.  Were  they  policemen,  or  whatt 

Mr.  McCandless.  Policemen.  And  he  said  he  had  a  good  many 
extras  in  that  night. 

Senator  Fbye.  From  the  time  the  Queen  undertook  to  promulgate 
the  new  constitution  up  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  was  any  police  force  on  the  streets  preserving 
order  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  They  were  on  the  streets  just  as  common  as  they 
were  ordinarily. 

Senator  Fbye.  They  were! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbye.  Under  the  charge  of  Wilson  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  Under  the  command  of  Wilson. 

Senator  Fbye.  Did  your  committee  of  safety  have  any  idea  that  in 
order  to  take  control  it  was  necessary  to  take  those  barracks  where 
those  75  men  were  and  the  police  station;  did  you  have  any  such  idea! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Of  course,  we  knew  that  there  was  no  other  armed 
resistance;  and,  of  course,  we  were  bound  to  take  it. 

Senator  Fbye.  Did  you  not  regard  yourself  as  in  full  possession 
when  you  took  possession  of  the  Government  building,  the  archives, 
treasury,  and  everything  else! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  we  had  the  Government  and  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 

Senator  Fbye.  Had  the  men  in  charge  of  the  Government  buildings 
deserted!    I  mean  the  Queen's  men. 

Mr,  McCandless.  The  ministers  were  absent  when  the  committee 
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of  safety  went  there.    When  the  ox)minittee  went  there  they  asked  fin 
them,  and  they  made  the  demand  of  the  chief  clerk 

Senator  Fbyi:.  What  was  the  danger  to  your  committee  of  safetj 
that  made  you  call  on  Minister  Stevens  and  ask  him  not  to  land  thk 
troo])s?  What  did  you  apprehend? 

Mr.  McC'ANDLESS.  We  api)reheuded  fire  and  the  looting  of  the  city. 
We  heard  those  rumors  right  along. 

Senator  Fbye.  Incendiarism  ! 

;Mr.  ^IcCandless.  Incendiarism;  yes.  There  were  two  or  three 
fires  the  very  night  that  we  took  charge  of  the  Government — two  or 
three  fires  that  they  never  accounted  for. 

Senator  Frye.  And  that  you  apprehended  from  the  lawless  element 
and  not  the  Queen? 

Mr.  McCandless.  From  the  element  that  were  her  supporters. 

Senator  (tKAt.  You  knew  you  were  going  to  make  some  trouble,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  Do  you  know  why  Arion  Hall  was  selectedt 

Senator  GuAY.  Of  your  own  knowledge! 

Mr.  McCandless.  1  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Senator  Frye.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  suitable  place  for  the  sol- 
diers to  be  protected  that  night! 

Mr.  McCandless.  That  is  the  only  reason  for  selecting  that.  I  did 
not  know  of  any  suitable  place.  That  is  the  only  suitable  place  that 
they  could  get. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  with  Capt  Wiltse  and  Minister  Stevens 
when  they  were  selecting  the  place! 

jMr.  McCandless.  Ko. 

Senator  Gray.  You  said  you  knew  it  was  the  only  place  they  conld 
get! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Of  course  I  knew;  they  marched  out  beyond  the 
Government  building;  I  saw  them  there  myself,  with  stacked  arms. 
They  uuirehed  out  King  street  until  they  got  in  front  of  Mr.  Atherton's, 
that  is  a  mile  from  the  business  center,  and  Mr.  Atherton,  I  under- 
stood, invited  them  into  his  yard  to  get  them  out  of  the  street. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  see  them  out  at  Atherton'st 

Mr.  McCandless.  No. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  go  out  with  themt 

Mr.  McCandless.  No. 

Senator  Gray.  You  went  out  afterwards! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  I  passed  them  afterwards,  going  home. 

Senator  L^rye.  Did  the  committee  of  safety  have  anything  to  do  with 
making  any  request  as  to  the  placing  of  troops  in  Arion  Hallf 

]Mr.  McCandless.  No. 

Senator  Frye.  When  the  Provisional  Government  took  possession 
of  the  Government  building,  were  there  any  American  soldiers  drawn 
up  in  sight  of  the  Government  building,  in  martial  array  t 

.Mr.  McCandless.  Not  that  1  know  of. 

Senator  Trye.  When  you  went  there  was  there  any  in  sightt 

JVIr.  McCandless.  No." 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  know  where  they  weret 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

Senator  Kr YE.  Do  you  know  of  any  int^jrference  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  help  or  hurt  the  Provisional  Government's  caofiel 

Mr.  M(^Candless.  No. 

Senator  Frye.  Or  to  help  or  hurt  the  Queen's  caasel 
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Mr.  McCandless.  l^o;  it  was  one  of  strict  neutrality. 

Senator  Frye.  What  was  the  understanding  of  the  committee  of 
safety — ^that  these  troops  were  to  be  absolutely  impartial! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Why,  yes;  that  was  M  the  information  they 
had.    They  would  not  be  anything  else. 

Senator  Feye.  You  were  there  while  Mr.  Blount  was  there  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes;  for  some  time  after  he  arrived. 

Senator  Frye.  Did  the  various  members  of  the  committee  of  safety 
call  on  Mr.  Blount  with  any  communication  t 

Mr.  McCandless.  The  committee  of  safety  called  on  him — net  the 
advisory  council — called  on  him  in  a  body  to  pay  our  respects  to  him,  / 
and  he  was  informed  there  that  any  members  of  the  committee  of  safety 
or  advisory  council  were  ready  at  any  time  to  come  before  him. 

Senator  Frye.  Were  they  invited! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Not  that  I  am  aware  ofc 

Senator  Frye.  You  were  not  invited! 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  was  not  invited.  The  only  one  that  I  know  of 
being  invited  before  I  left  the  islands  was  Mr.  Bolte. 

Senator  Frye.  Wliat  was  he;  a  member  ol  the  commitee  of  safety! 

Mr.  McCandless.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety 
and  member  of  the  advisory  council,  and  still  of  the  advisory  council. 

Senator  Frye.  Is  he  an  American! 

Mr.  McCandless.  He  is  a  German.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the 
American  house  of  Gimbaum  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco. 

Senator  Frye.  Do  the  Germans  sympathize  with  you  there! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  Almost  unanimously! 

Mr.  McCandless.  Almost  unanimously.  I  do  not  know  of  a  Ger- 
man in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  who  was  against  the  movement. 

The  Chairman.  Claus  Spreckels  was! 

Mr.  McCandless.  He  was  not  there.  But  at  the  beginning  Claus 
Si)reckel8  was  in  favor  of  it. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  know  the  fact  of  your  own  knowledge  that 
when  this  committee,  the  members  of  the  council,  or  any  of  them, 
called  on  Mr.  Blount  that  he  said  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme  delicacy 
on  his  part  to  ask  any  of  them  to  come  before  him  to  testify  as  to  the 
strength  or  ability  or  authority  of  their  own  government,  but  he  would 
be  glad  to  hear  them! 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  never  heard  that  statement  before.  I  called  on 
him  and  Mr.  Damon  was  the  spokesman.  After  the  assertion  was 
made  that  any  members  of  the  advisory  council,  or  the  committee  of 
safety,  would  be  glad  to  call  on  him  at  any  time,  he  said,  "Mr.  Damon, 
I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you  one  of  these  days."  "Very  well,"  said 
Mr.  Damon,  "I  will  be  ready  at  any  time." 

Senator  Gray.  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  knew  of  Mr.  Blount  making 
that  statement! 

Mr.  McCandless.  No;  I  spoke  to  him  and  told  him  that  I  repre- 
sent-ed  the  youn^jcer  element  of  Honolulu,  and  was  there  to  assure  him 
there  were  hundreds  of  young  men  in  Honolulu  who  were  prepared  to 
call  on  him  and  make  statements  if  he  desired  to  have  them,  but  they 
knew  he  was  busy  and  did  not  care  to  call  unless  invited  by  Mr.  Bhmnt. 
That  is  the  statement  I  made  to  him.  He  told  me  to  thank  the  Ameri- 
cans for  the  offer,  and  that  was  all  there  was  of  that. 

Senator  Frye.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  you  wish  to  state  that 
you  have  not  stated! 
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The  Chairman.  You  ideDtify  this  book,  Two  Weeks  of  Hawaiian 
History,  of  which  you  spoke  in  your  examiuation? 

Mr.  MgGandless.  I  read  the  resolutions  of  that. 

The  Chairman,  l^ow,  this  book  you  will  take  with  you  and  examine 
carefully,  and  see  if  you  have  any  statements  to  make  to  the  contrary 
of  anything  therein  contained,  on  your  own  knowledge  or  information. 


SWORN  STATEMENT  OF  DEWITT  COEEKAV— Continned. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  on  duty  on  the  Pensacola  at  Honolnln  in 
the  fall  of  1891  and  during  January  and  February,  18921 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  frequently  on  shorel 

]\Ir.  CoFFMAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  Pensacolal 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  I  served  on  both  ships. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  frequently  on  shoret 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  mix  with  the  people  of  Honolulu t 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  So  that  your  acquaintance  with  Honolulu  was  not 
confined  to  the  few  days  that  you  were  attached  to  the  Boston^  at  th« 
time  of  this  revolution! 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  I  was  there  very  nearly  six  months,  the  first  time. 

Senator  Gray.  After  the  passage  of  what  was  known  here  as  tiie 
M(*Kinley  bill,  the  tariff  bill  of  1890,  did  you  find  from  your  contact 
with  business  people  there  that  the  prosperity  of  those  islands  had  been 
atl'ected  by  the  provisions  of  that  bill  in  regard  to  making  sufi^ar  free 
in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Yes;  generally  so. 

Senator  Gray.  And  was  that  very  generally  marked f 

^Ir.  CoFFMAN.  Yes;  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  they  thought  the 
monetary  trouble  they  were  laboring  under  at  the  time  was  generally 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Government,  by  the  passage  of 
the  McKinley  bill,  had  killed,  to  a  certain  extent,  if  not  altogether,  the 
sugar  industry  of  the  islands. 

Senator  Gray.  Now,  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you  is,  did  that  have 
its  eifect  on  annexation  sentiment! 

^Ir.  CoFFMAN.  I  believe  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  it,  to  your  knowledge,  have  the  effect  of  creating 
a  sentiment  of  annexation! 

Senator  Frye.  P'or  or  against  it! 

Senator  Gray,  llave  you  knowledge  that  it  did  create  annexation 
sentiment! 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  hear  any  persons  who  before  that  were 
opposed  to  it  say  they  were  in  favor  of  it! 

Mr.  COFFMAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  You  have  already  testified  that  you  commanded  one 
of  the  companies  of  the  battalion  that  was  landed  on  Monday,  the  16ih 
of  January,  1893? 

y\v.  CoFFMAN.  Yes. 

S(Miator  (iRAY.  You  landed  at  the  wharf.  What  did  you  do  at  the 
wharf,  so  soon  as  you  got  out  of  the  boats! 

Mr.  Ck)FFMA^.  So  ^oo\i  9^  \7^\dL\iOL\^  we  formed  our 
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Senator  Gray.  Did  you  form  immediately  t 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  it  understood  before  you  left  the  boat  where 
you  were  to  march? 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Yes;  I  think  our  route  of  march  was  mapped  out 
before  we  left  the  ship. 

Senator  Gray.  Who  piloted  you,  if  anybody? 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  When  we  got  to  the  Giovemment  building,  after 
detaching  the  marines,  Mr.  Hugh  Gunn,  I  think,  guided  us  to  Mr.  Ath- 
erton's  place. 

Senator  Gray.  What  relation  did  he  have  to  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, if  any? 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  He  commanded  a  company  of  volunteer  soldiers  of 
the  Provisional  Government  after  that,  and  was  known  as  one  of  the 
Provisional  Government  men  or  people. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  there,  to  your  knowledge,  any  other  building 
suitable  for  the  use  of  the  troops  of  the  Boston  than  the  opera  house 
and  Arion  Hall? 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Where? 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  On  Nuuanu  avenue,  a  little  more  than  halfway 
between  the  United  States  consulate  and  the  American  minister's  res- 
idence. 

Senator  Gray.  What  sort  of  building  was  that? 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  It  was  a  large  three-story,  brand-new  hotel,  and  unoc- 
cupied. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  know  who  owned  it? 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Mr.  John  Thomas  Waterhouse,  who  was  present  while 
our  troops  were  standing  in  the  street  waiting  to  find  out  where  Mr. 
Atherton's  was. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  know  whether  that  building  was  obtainable? 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  it  was  obtainable. 

Senator  Gray.  Is  that  simply  an  opinion? 

Ml.  CoFFMAN.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Waterhouse  say  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  OoFFMAN.  I  heard  Mr.  Waterhouse  say  that  he  was  glad  to  see 
the  troops,  and  marched  down  in  front  of  us  after  we  had  halted.  He 
said,  ^'I  am  glad  to  see  this,"  and  passed  on  in  front  of  our  troops,  as 
much  as  to  say  he  was  glad  to  see  our  troops. 

Senator  Gray.  He  owned  that  hotel  building? 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Is  the  situation  of  that  building  in  a  more  thickly 
built  up  part  of  the  town? 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  I  can  not  say  more  thickly  built  up;  but  there  are 
fine  residences  around  there,  and  it  is  more  accessible  to  the  business 
portion. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  it  nearer  to  what  you  considered  the  property 
of  American  citizens  than  Arion  Hall? 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  More  so,  or  how? 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  It  was  nearer  to  the  residence  portion,  which  was  the 
part  which  would  be  attacked  in  any  incendiary  work  to  go  on. 

Senator  Gray.  Will  you  point  on  that  map  where  it  is? 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  On  Nuuana  avenue. 

Senator  Gray.  You  say  it  is  on  Nuuana  avenue,  a  little  more  than 
half  way  between  the  U.  S.  consulate  and  the  U.  S.  legation  ? 
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Mr.  CoFFMAN  Yes.  (riulicatiii*?  on  diagram.)  There  is  Xnuan.i 
avenue;  that  is  the  legation;  it  is  about  here — the  house  is  not  down 
here. 

iSenalor  (iKAV.  It  was  a  new  and  unoccupied  building? 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  It  was  a  new  and  un(»ccu[)ied  building. 

Senator  Gray.  Large  enough  to  have  accommodated  your  force! 

Mr.  C(»FFMA>'.  Yes. 

Si^nator  (iiiAY.  Did  any  one  suggest  the  use  of  that  building? 

Mr.  (;()FF.MA>'.  Yes;  I  did  niysell". 

Senator  CiKAV.  Where  and  when? 

!Mr.  GoFFMAN.  When  the  troops  were  drawn  up:  I  think  first  when 
they  were  drawn  up  in  the  street,  and  certainly  afterward,  when  we 
were  waiting  lor  a  i»lace  to  go. 

Senator  (iKAV.  Whom  did  you  suggest  it  to! 

^Ir.  GoFFMAN.  To  the  otlicers  in  general.  Mr.  Swinburne  was  pres- 
ent when  I  sjioke  of  that  place  as  a  good  place. 

Senator  Gjjav.  Wliat  was  said,  if  anything,  in  reference  to  that! 

Mr.  Goffman.  ]\Iy  im])ression  was  that  they  thought  it  was  not  as 
good  a  location  as  I'artlicr  down  town. 

Senator  Gkay.  You  liave  spoken  ot  Mr.  Gunn  and  Mr.  Waterhouse. 
Aficr  ynu  landed  dnl  you  see  any  others  who  were  connected  with  the 
comniiitee  of  safety  or  afterward  with  the  Provisional  Governiuentf 

31  r.  GoFFi^LVN.  Yos. 

Senator  (iWAY.  Who  was  it? 

Mr.  GoFFMAN.  1  remember  Mr.  Carter. 

Senator  Fkyk.  Mr.  Gharles  Garter? 

Mr.  GoFFMAN.  Mr.  Gharles  Carter:  yes.  I  remember  Mr.  Castle. 
I  do  not  know  what  his  lirst  name  is;  he  is  a  brother  to  the  conimis- 
siorn-r.  a  tall  nervous  nnin  with  a  red  beard,  I  remember.  I  do  not 
belitne  1  could  call  the  names,  because  it  is  a  question  of  testimony. 
Those  men  I  was  accpiainted  with:  I  knew  who  they  were,  and  AlV. 
Gunn  1  knew  ]>retty  well. 

Senator  GiiAV.  Was  that  at  the  landing  place! 

Mr.  GoFFMAN.  Xo.  up  the  street. 

Senator  (ii; A V.  What  juirt  nf  the  street? 

Ml.  GoFFMAN.  It  was  tirst  when  we  halted,  and  the  second  time 
while  we  were  waiting  to  go  to  Mr.  Atherton's  when  I  saw  Mr.  Gunn, 
and  l:irer  I  saw  .Mr.  Garter.  I  was  infonned  that  Mr.  Carter  had 
ol)tain«Ml  Arlon  Hall  for  our  barracks.  I  also  saw  Mr.  Garter  at  Arion 
Hall  that  night,  stud  to  my  mind  he  was  the  monng  spirit  for  pro^id- 
in;,^  for  the  quarters  of  the  tmops  and  their  couifort — little  things  as 
tlirv  needed.  su<-li  as  sinks  or  latriiu*s  for  the  men.  And  they  hauled 
in  tlirir  sninl  late  at  night.  1  am  (piite  sure  that  Mr.  Carter  made  the 
arr;ni;j:«*nients,  or  ^ir.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  Garter  spoke  about  the  eon- 
din'on  of  the  sinks  tor  the  men.     In  fact,  there  was  only  one  sink. 

SiiKitoi'  (ii;  AY.  Did  that  c«uitiiiue  until  the  next  day! 

^Ir.  i'oFI'MAN.   Yes. 

Sen :i tor  Gii;  \v.  Tlionght fulness  for  your  comfort! 

Ml-.  CoFIM AN.  Yes. 

Srn:iror  Ciwvy.   \\y  menibi'rs  of  the  Provisional  GovernmentT 

Mi.  (mi'i  \ia.\.  Vrs:  they  were  back  and  forth  int<»  the  Government 
iMiildiiig.  Onr  olliei'rs  knew  a  great  many  (d'  them,  and  they  used  to 
t;ilk  to  a  urrat  nnuiy.  They  usi-d  r«»  eiime  to  the  fence  and  come  to 
thr  -:iTe.  and  I  am  (jiiite  >ure  tli;it  there  were  some  of  the  oflieers  who. 
wliih-  they  did  nor  alh»w  persons  to  conn*  into  the  grounds  unless  tbey 
weie  ]»ass«*d  in  by  an  otlieer,  all  of  them  were  recognized  by  the  officers 
and  allowed  t^^  cvmu*  vx\\v\  vc^\ \vavl\l  v\\\v\. >i\i\\.\i. 
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Senator  Gray.  Was  anything  said  in  your  hearing  by  any  of  these 
people  about  expecting  you  over  to  the  grounds  of  the  Government 
building! 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Yes.  The  day  they  took  possession  was  one  of  the 
first  intimations,  and  caused  me  to  commence  to  think — the  fact  tbat 
one  of  their  men  came  over  to  our  house,  one  of  their  officers  or  one  of 
the  sympathizers,  and  in  conversation  with  other  persons  expressed 
surprise  that  our  troops  had  not  gone  into  the  grounds  of  the  Govern- 
ment building  when  they  took  possession. 

Senator  Frye.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  I  think  it  was  Mr,  Gunn,  who  commanded  one  of  the 
volunteer  companies. 

Senator  Gray.  How  long  was  this  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  if  you  can  recollect! 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  more  than  two 
hours,  or  perhaps  not  so  long,  or  a  little  longer. 

Senator  Gray.  Wliere  were  you  when  the  Provisional  Government 
was  proclaimed  from  the  front  of  the  Government  building! 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  I  was  in  the  yard  of  Ai^ion  Hall,  in  command  of  my 
company. 

Senator  Gray.  Could  you  see  the  proceedings  from  where  you  were! 

Mr.  COFFMAN.  Ko. 

Senator  Frye.  Which  front  did  you  understand  afterwards  was  it 
that  the  proclamation  was  made  from! 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  From  the  front  of  the  building. 

Senator  Frye.  There  is  only  one  front! 

Mr.  COFFMAN.  Yes;  only  one  front. 

Senator  Frye.  Which  way  does  that  face! 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  It  fac«s  the  palace. 

Senator  Frye.  And  not  Arion  Hall! 

Mr.  COFFMAN.  ^"o;  the  positions  of  the  two  buildings  are  like  this 
[illustrating].  Arion  Hall  is  there  and  the  Government  building 
there,  with  a  narrow  street  between  them. 

Senator  Gray.  The  proclamation  was  proclaimed  from  the  north 
front  of  the  Government  building! 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  I  should  say  so;  yes.    That  was  the  main  entrance. 

Senator  Gray.  Where  were  you  when  the  proclamation  was  read! 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  In  here,  at  Arion  Hall,  back  of  the  opera  house. 

Senator  Gray.  So  that  you  could  not  see  that! 

Mr.  COFFMAN.  Ko. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  there  any  troops  in  here  [indicating]  I 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Yes;  and  perhaps  Mr,  Laird;  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  was  here  [indicating].  That  is  where  the  artillery  were  and  that 
is  where  Mr.  Young  was  [indicating]. 

Senator  Gray.  Does  this  recall  to  your  recollection  the  position  of 
the  troops? 

jVlr.  CoFFMAN.  Yes;  my  recollection  of  the  troops  is  that  they  were 
a  little  dill'erently  arranged  from  that.  I  do  not  know;  I  may  be  mis- 
taken on  account  of  the  points  of  the  compass;  but  I  think  my  com- 
pany was  drawn  like  this  [indicating].  I  think  it  stood  here  [indica- 
ting] and  Mr.  Young's  right  in  here  [indicating]. 

Senator  Gray.  That  [indicating]  would  not  indicate  that  the  troops 
were  along  here! 

Mr.  Coffmax.  No;  only  here — sentries. 

Senator  Frye.  The  other  officers  testified  that  no  troops  were  there 
but  the  sentries. 
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Senator  Gray.  Where  were  the  guns! 

Mr.  Coffman.  My  recollection  is  that  one  gun  was  here  [indicating], 
pointed  toward  the  building;  the  other  gun  here  [indicating,]  x>ointing 
out  here.  But  my  impression  is  that  you  can  see  the  palace  nrom  this 
street  here  [indicating]. 

Senator  Gray.  Is  this  a  street  [indicating]! 

Mr.  Coffman.  Yes;  it  c(mies  out  onto  the  street.  There  is  a  fence 
along  there,  where  my  men  used  to  come  from  this  yard  hei*e  [indicat- 

Senator  Gray.  Is  there  a  gate  at  that  point  [indicating]? 

Mr.  Coffman.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  You  say  that  the  next  day  these  gentlemen  provided 
for  your  comfort — Mr.  Carter  and  others  who  seemed  to  be  of  the 
Provisional  Government. 

Mr.  Coffman.  I  got  the  impression  that  everybody  seemed  on  our 
side  of  the  question,  seemed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  them,  and  seemed 
naturally  to  look  to  those  people  for  anything  that  was  wanted  done, 
no  matter  what  it  was. 

Senator  Gray.  You  say  that  you  were  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
people  of  that  city  and  with  the  condition  of  things  there.  From  your 
observation  of  matters  about  this  time,  and  what  you  knew  of  those 
people,  what  is  your  military  opinion  as  to  whether  that  Provisional 
Government  could  have  been  established  at  that  time  in  the  way  it 
was  if  the  United  States  troops  had  not  been  landed  in  Houolnluf 

Mr.  Coffman.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  or  did  not  that  seem  to  be  the  accepted  opinion 
in  Honolulu  t 

Senator  Frye.  Mr.  Coffman  has  not  laid  the  foundation  for  such  an 
opinjcm  as  that. 

Senator  Gray.  Ko;  I  freely  confess  that  all  this  examination  has 
been  outside  ot  the  rules  that  govern  the  courts,  but  the  latitude  here 
is  gieater  than  in  court  pra(;tice.  Still,  I  think  that  is  a  proper  ques- 
tion. I  will  ask  you  if  you  had  the  opportunity,  after  as  well  as  before 
you  landed,  in  your  contact  with  the  people  of  Honolulu,  to  get  an 
impression  and  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  their  sentiments  were  in 
regard  to  the  matter  I  have  just  mentioned  I 

3Ir.  Coffman.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Gkay.  Did  you  meet  the  people! 

Mr.  Coffman.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Where! 

Mr.  Coffman.  At  their  private  houses. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  go  to  the  clubt 

Mr.  Coffman.  \es;  and  at  the  hotel  and  on  the  streets. 

Senator  (tray.  Have  you  extensive  ac(iuaintances  in  Honolulnt 

Mr.  Coffman.  I  think  I  know  almost  everybody  in  Honolulu;  while 
not  intimately,  I  know  them  pretty  well. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  the  revolution  and  proclamation  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  a  topic  of  conversation? 

Mr.  ('OFFMAN.  Yes;  but  not  until  after  we  landed. 

ScMiator  (Juay.  You  heard  it  frecjuently  spoken  oft 

Mr.  Coffman.  Very  frequently. 

S^'iiator  Gray.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  gathered  firom  the  oppor- 
tunities wliieli  you  have  deseribed  a  <letinite  opinion  as  to  what  the 
inipivssion  was  in  regard  to  the  matter  which  I  have  just  asked  yoB 
about? 

Mr.  Coffman.  My  o\)iuiou  is  that  everybody  believed  that  the  entire 
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Amencan  force  and  American  minlRtfir  were  in  accord  and  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  and  I  do  not  think  the  movement  would  have  been 
undertaken  had  they  not  thought  so  beforehand. 

Senator  (4bay.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  opinion  t 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  I  think  that  is  the  opinion.  If  you  say  to  them, 
^<  Would  you  have  taken  possession  of  that  building  had  you  not  known 
that  the  sjrmpathy  of  the  United  States  troops  and  minister  was  with 
you,"  some  of  them  wiU  say,  "Well,  perhaps  not:  but  they  were  there." 

The  Ohaibman.  You  say  they  would  say  that? 

Mr.  OoFFMAN.  I  heard  Mr.  McCandless  say  so,  and  I  heard  Mr.  Gunn. 

Senator  Gbay.  Have  you  heard  other  people  say  so! 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Yes;  I  have  heard  other  people  say  so;  and  in  my 
mind  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  those  men  thought  and  felt  if 
there  was  necessity  our  troops  would  aid  them.  I  do  not  say  they  would 
have  done  so  by  firing  or  anything  of  that  sort.  At  the  time  the  thing 
came  on  me  so  suddenly  I  did  not  give  it  much  attention ;  but  after  that 
time,  after  it  simmered  down,  I  came  to  that  conclusion. 

The  Ch AIRMAN.  How  could  you  aid  them  except  by  firing  t 

Mr.  OoFFMAN.  The  moral  presence  of  the  troops,  which  is  very  great 
on  an  occasion  of  that  kind,  and  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed. 

Senator  Gray.  Your  position  is,  that  while  these  troops  were  there 
to  protect  life  and  property  there  was  a  general  impression  in  Hono- 
lulu that  carried  the  purpose  of  their  presence  far  beyond  that. 

Mr.  OoFFMAN.  Yes ;  I  believe  that. 

Senator  Gray.  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  people  of  the  Queen's 
party  did  not  to  your  knowledge  generaUy  (and  if  you  do  not  know 
say  you  do  not  know)  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  presence  of  the 
United  States  troops  was  in  sympathy  with  the  movement! 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  They  did;  and  I  have  heard  them  say  such  things 
after  the  thing  was  over. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  include  you  amongst  the  sympathizers 
with  the  Provisional  Govemmentt 

Mr.  OoFFMAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  an  improper  estimate  of  your  attitude! 

Mr.  COFFMAN.  1^0. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  in  sympathy  with  them? 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Yes.  I  was  there  to  do  whatever  I  was  ordered  to 
do,  so  long  as  it  was  a  legitimate  order  from  my  commanding  ofiicert 
and  if  it  was  I  would  have  carried  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  had  been  there  sometime  you  had  the 
same  feeling? 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Yes;  right  straight  through. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  been  ready  at  anytime  heartily  to 
enter  into  the  movement  to  overthrow  the  Queen? 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  I  would  have  entered  into  any  order  that  was  given 
me  properly. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  of  your  preferences? 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Yes.  While  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Queen^ 
I  have  contended  with  my  shipmates  that  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
done  was  the  only  question.  That  is  the  only  question  I  ever  brought 
up. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  express  your  views  there  as  being  favor- 
able to  annexation? 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  expressed  them  openly  t 

Mr.  Coffman.  Yes;  to  everyone. 
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The  CnAiBMAN.  And  as  being  opposed  to  the  Queen  and  her  mon- 
archy i 

Mr.  CoFioiAN.  As  opposed  to  the  Queen  and  her  monarchy.  That 
question  never  came  uj).  I  had  no  opinion  of  the  old  Qaeen,  and  I 
would  be  glad  it*  she  lost  her  iilace. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  Do  you  think  that  a  proper  estimate  to  form  of  the 
Queen  f 

Mr.  OoFFMAN.  I  think  it  is,be(rause  I  do  not  think^  from  what  I  have 
seen  recently,  that  she  is  a  tit  person  to  have  hold  of  the  reins  of  the 
Government. 

The  Ch  AiR^rAN.  As  an  officer,  and  while  you  were  there,  did  you  form 
an  ()])inion  that  the  Queen  waB  conductiitg  a  fair,  honest,  and  reputable 
governiiieiit  ? 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  That  is  a  question  I  did  not  form  an  opinion  upon. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  an  opinion  on  the  subject  T 

INIr.  COFFMAN.  ]^o;  not  i)ri©r  to  this  tr«)uble. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  mean  during  the  trouble? 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Xo  ;  can  not  say  that  I  had. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  ground  did  you  form  the  opinion  that 
tlie  Queen  was  not  a  proper  person  to  be  in  charge  of  the  government! 

]Mr.  CoFFMAN.  In  what  1  have  seen  later  in  the  letter  rei>lyiiig  to 
]Mr.  Willis's  question. 

The  Chairman.  1  am  speaking  of  the  time  you  were  on  shore  as  an 
olVu'cr  of  the  Navy.  I  understood  while  you  were  there  you  gave 
expression  to  the  oi)ini(ni  that  the  Queen  was  not  a  proper  person  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  government. 

Seruitor  CrUAY.  JJid  Mr.  Coffman  give  expression  to  that  opinionf 

^Ii'.  Coffman.  In  fact,  I  can  say  that  I  said  at  times  that  she  would 
not  he  restored. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  use  of  that  expression  while  you 
were  there  as  an  officer  f 

31  r.  CoFFMAK.  Yes. 

The  CiiAiUMAN.  U])on  what  did  you  base  that  opinion  that  the 
Queen  c(mhl  not  be  restored? 

Mr.  Coffman.  I  based  it  upon  the  rush  with  which  it  was  carried 
on.  That  was  before  Mr.  Blount  eame  out  there,  before  any  investi- 
gation ;  what  we  saw  from  the  press,  that  the  President  had  negotiated 
the  treaty  and  sent  it  into  the  ^Senate,  and  we  saw  the  discussions  in 
the  Senate. 

The  (Jhairman.  Was  that  an  estimate  of  the  Queen's  power  bsised 
on  her  want  of  niilitarv  resources! 

^\v,  Coffman.  Yes.  1  believe  after  her  military  resources  were 
taken  from  her  she  did  not  have  the  means  to  ])rocure  them  again  :  I 
do  not  mean  money  means,  but  that  the  Provisiomil  Government  would 
pi'e\rnt  her  glutting  hold  of  the  means  lor  her  restoration. 

Tlie  CiiAiKMAN.  And  that  is  the  <iround  on  which  you  base  your 
o]union  that  the  restoraticm  of  the  monarchy  was  not  likely  to  take 
]»la(!e? 

Mr.  ('oFFMAN.  Yes. 

'i'ln*  ( 'iiAiini  AN.  Xow,  comparinp:  the  people  there,  the  main  sup]K)rt- 
ers  of  the  (»>ueen  as  yon  knew  them,  with  the  main  bodies  of  the  citi- 
zens there  en;ra;jfed  in  this  adverse  movement,  which  would  yon  8ay 
were  tin*  more  intelli;:ent  and  ])etter  class? 

.Mr.  ( ■oii'M  VN.  1  should  say,  as  a  nmn,  those  who  are  in  the  Provis- 
ional (lovernnient  are  much  more  intelli.trent,  that  is,  much  better  edu- 
cated, and  I  think  t\vat  tliey  have  a  j^aeater  number,  a  msyority  of  those 
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who  are  conceded  to  be  the  best  people  in  the  island;  although  I  most 
say  that  there  are  men  who  are  supporters  of  the  Queen,  and  whom  I 
know  personally,  whose  integrity  1  believe  as  good  as  any  man's  in  the 
Provisional  Government. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  general  masses. 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Yes.  The  natives,  you  might  say,  are  almost  as  a 
unit  opposed  to  the  Provisional  Government. 

The  CnAiH^iAN.  Without  reference  to  whether  they  are  property 
holders  or  not! 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  a  question  of  sentiment  and  devotion  to  their 
own  institutions  t 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  A  question  of  sentiment  and  devotion  to  their  own 
institutions. 

Senator  Gray.  I  omitted  to  ask  one  question.  Why  were  you  of 
opinion  that  another  place  than  Arion  Hall  or  the  Opera  House  should 
have  been  selected  for  the  troops! 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  For  the  reason  that  the  Government  building  would 
be  the  point  of  attack,  and  that  unless  we  were  to  be  in  the  way  of  any 
firing  that  might  be  going  on,  it  might  be  better  to  be  placed  at  a  point 
which  I  considered  at  that  time  ne^ed  more  protection  than  any  prop- 
erty around  Arion  Hall — that  portion  of  the  city  which  is  the  residence 
portion. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  troops  located  in  the  Government 
building! 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  There  were  none  there  when  we  went  there. 

The  Chairman.  Xo;  I  mean  at  the  time  you  considered  the  contro- 
versy between  the  Hawaiian  s  and  the  Provisional  Government  would 
involve,  necessarily,  the  United  States  troops! 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Prior  to  that  time  I  formed  this  opinion — prior  to  the 
time  they  went  into  the  Government  building,  and  I  had  it  more 
strongly  after  they  went  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  garrison  in  the  Government  build- 
ing at  the  time  your  troops  were  first  stationed  there! 

Mr.  Coffman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  the  garrison! 

Mr.  Coffman.  There  was  none,  except  that  of  the  Queen's  troops, 
which  was  back  of  the  palace. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  an  attack  by  the  populace  upon  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  or  by  the  troops  of  the  Provisional  Government  upon 
the  Queen's  forces,  would  have  been  made  at  the  barracks  where  the 
forces  were! 

Mr.  Coffman.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  had  any  idea  of  attacking 
the  Queen's  people.  I  think  they  thought  the  Queen's  people  would 
attack  them. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  they  had  the  idea  of  attacking  the  Queen's 
people,  would  they  or  not  have  made  it  at  the  baiTacks! 

Mr.  Coffman.  I  think  they  would  have  gone  and  taken  possession 
of  the  Government  building,  feeling  if  any  attack  were  to  be  made 
the  Queen's  people  would  make  it. 

The  Chairman.  From  anything  you  saw  there  at  that  time,  was 
there  any  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Queen's  troops  to  indicate 
that  they  would  make  an  attack  upon  the  Government  building  or  on 
any  of  the  troops  about  the  Government  building! 

Mr.  Coffman.  No  5  not  that  I  saw. 
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The  Ghaibman.  Then  there  was  no  danger  of  a  collision  that  yoa 
could  seet 

Mr.  Ooffman.  None,  except  that  they  had  taken  place  there  before. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  on  former  occasions,  several  years  before! 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Yes;  several  years  before. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  Government  building  was  not  a  fortified  place, 
was  it! 

Mr.  COFFMAN.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  constructed  of  wood  or  brickt 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  I  think  it  is  coral,  and  perhaps  brick;  not  wood. 

Senator  Frye.  What  is  the  color  of  the  coralt 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Light  color;  gray  color. 

Senator  Frye.  Does  it  liarden! 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  After  you  left  Arion  Hall  was  anything  done  for  your 
comfort — after  you  went  into  Camp  Boston! 

Mr.  C0FF3TAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  When  did  you  go  into  Camp  Boston! 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  My  recollection  is  that  we  remained  three  nights  at 
Arion  Hall,  the  IGth,  17th  and  18th,  and  the  forenoon  of  the  19th, 
When  we  went  into  Camp  Boston  we  were  furnished  with  beds,  mat- 
resses,  mosquito  bars,  and  mosquito  netting  for  the  men,  all  furnished 
by  the  Provisional  Government,  which  at  that  time  had  taken  posses- 
sion. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  they  keep  on  furnishing  you  coffee! 

Mr.  C0FF3IAX.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  did;  I  think  a  short  time 
after  that  we  got  our  own  cooking  arrangements  and  cooked  our  own 
provisions. 

Senator  Gray.  How  did  you  get  these  things;  what  was  the  mode! 

^Ir.  (.'OFFMAN.  We  had  a  lot  of  requisition  blanks  which  were  fur- 
nislu»d  to  tlie  camj),  and  the  ac^utant — of  course,  I  do  not  refer  to  pro- 
visions, beeauvse  when  we  got  there  we  got  our  ship's  cook — would 
make  a  requisition  upon  the  commissary  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  TIalL  and  if  not  through  him,  Afr.  McCandless,  who  was  one 
of  the  military  committee. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  have  sheds! 

i\lr.  CoFFMAN.  There  were  wash  sheds  for  the  men  to  wash  their 
clothing,  an  oflicers'  kitchen  built,  and  bunks  afterward.  Bunks  were 
put  in  the  guardroom  for  the  men  who  remained  on  shore.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  was  afterward. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  did  not  decline  any  of  the  hospitalities  that 
wen^  oll'ered  you! 

^Ir.  COFFMAN.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Had  the  same  hospitalities  been  tendered  by  the 
Quern's  government  would  they  have  been  equally  acceptable! 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  1  think  I  would  have  accepted.' 

The  Chairman.  Everything  was  fish  that  came  to  your  netl 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Frye.  Are  mos(|uitoes  i)lentiful  on  the  islands! 

Mr.  CoFFMAN.  I  did  not  sleep  a  wink  that  night. 

Senat^)r  Fryk.  How  many  months  of  the  year  are  they  troublesome  t 

Mr.  CuFFMAN.  The  wliole"  year  round. 

Adjourned  until  Thursday,  the  25th  instant,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Washington,  D.  0.,  Thursdayy  January  25^  1894. 

The  subcommittee  met  parsuaut  to  adjournment. 
Present:  The  Chairman  (Senator  Mobgan)  and  Senators  OsAY 
and  Fbye. 
Absent:  Senators  Butleb  and  Shebman. 


SWORN  STATEMENT  OP  M.  STALKER. 

The  Chaibman.  State  your  age  and  place  of  residence? 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  I  am  52  years  of  age  and  my  residence  is  Ames,  Iowa. 

The  Chaibman.  When  did  you  last  visit  the  Hawaiian  Islands! 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  I  arrived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1892. 

The  Chaibman.  When  did  you  come  away  from  there! 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  1  left  there  the  1st  day  of  Februaiy  following. 

The  Chaibman.  Had  you  ever  before  that  visited  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands! 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  your  purpose  in  making  that  visit,  gen- 
erally speaking! 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  T  went  simply  for  a  pleasure  trip,  winter's  outing,  and 
to  consider  the  customs  of  the  people. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  your  profession! 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  Professor  in  the  Agricultural  College  of  Iowa. 

The  Chaibman.  And  it  was  an  interest  in  your  profession  that  led 
you  to  look  up  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Hawaiian  people! 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  No;  no  connection  with  the  college  whatever. 

The  Chaibman.  Had  you  ever  been  there  before! 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  What  islands  did  you  visit! 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  Oahu  and  Hawaii. 

The  Chaibman.  Oahu  is  the  one  upon  which  Honolulu  is  situated! 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  go  to  Hilo! 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  go  out  into  the  countryl 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Just  visited  the  volcanoes,  or  make  an  exploration 
amongst  the  people  ! 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  I  saw  comparatively  little  of  the  people  on  the  islands. 
I  was  there  several  days  and  visited  the  people  of  flilo  and  some  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  town,  and  talked  with  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  make  any  examination  of  the  homes  and 
farms  of  the  common  people  of  Hawaii  while  you  were  out  there! 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  Yes;  to  rather  a  limited  extent — made  a  number  of 
short  excursions  from  Honolulu  and  vicinity  to  some  places  more 
remote. 

The  Chaibman.  What  opinion  did  you  form  of  the  native  population 
of  Hawaii,  as  to  their  docility,  disposition  to  be  quiet  and  good  citi- 
zens! 

Mr.  Stalker.  My  estimation  of  them  is  that  they  are  an  excep- 
tionally quiet,  docile  people. 

The  Chaibman.  You  would  not  regard  them  then  as  being  an  aggres- 
sive militai'j'^  people,  or  aggressive  in  political  eflbrts  or  ventures! 
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Mr.  Stalker.  Xo;  just  the  reverse  of  that  condition  I  should  say 
was  true  of  them. 

The  CiiAiWMAN.  Do  they  seem  to  be  a  happy  people  at  home? 

;Mr.  Stalk>:k.  Quite  so,  I  think. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  Dill  you  ascertain  from  yonr  observations  whether 
they  were  living  in  a  comparative  degree  of  comfort,  as  other  persons  in 
a  similar  situation  in  life  in  other  countries? 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  tliink  tliey  are.  It  requires  comparatively  little  in 
that  country  to  make  one  reasonably  comfortable. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  impress  you  as  a  misgoverned,  depressed, 
and  downcast  people? 

]\Ir.  Stalker.  No;  I  would  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  their  holdings  of  land  are  quite  limited, 
small? 

Mr.  Stalker.  That  is  the  result  of  my  observation,  that  the  hold- 
ings of  a  great  majority  of  natives  are  comparatively  small,  although 
I  think  the  aggregate  number  of  holdings  is  a  good  deal  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  nationality. 

The  Chairman.  Did  those  small  holdings  seem  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  families  who  were  residing  upon  themf 

Mr.  Stalker.  They  seemed  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  they  can  live  on  so 
small  an  area  of  land? 

Mr.  Stalker.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  already  stated,  one  can 
live  in  that  country  better  than  in  an  inclement  country,  such  as  ours, 
in  clothing  and  houses,  and,  to  some  extent,  food.  The  country  is  won- 
derfully productive  in  some  of  its  vegetable  growths.  They  have 
access  to  the  sea,  which  is  literally  swarming  with  fieh  in  addition  to  a 
small  plat  of  ground  to  be  cultivated  in  taro.  It  is  possible  to  support 
a  family  in  reasonably  good  condition  off  what  would  seem  to  be 
exceedingly  slender  opportunities  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  class,  would  you  say  the  people  are  expert  fish* 
ermt»ii ! 

M  r.  Stalker.  I  doubt  whether  my  observation  on  that  subject  would 
make  me  a  very  good  witness.  I  should  say  hardly,  in  a  large  sense, 
as  tlieir  fishing  is  carried  on  for  private  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  The  native  Kanaka  depends  uix)n  his  skill  as  a 
fisherman,  rather  than  endeavoring  to  cany  on  any  large  enterprisef 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes;  I  saw  no  enterprise  like  that  caiTied'on  by  the 
natives  in  a  large  way. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  TTonolulu  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1S\)2  and  the  first  part  of 'the  year  1803? 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  cjid  you  get  back  to  Honolulu  from  your  visit 
down  to  Hawaii? 

:\Ir.  Stalker.  I  doubt  whether  1  can  give  that  date.  I  think  I 
went  <lown  a})out  the  first  of  the  year  and  was  gone  seven  or  eight 
days.  1  returned  some  days  piit)r  to  the  so-called  revolution;  the  date 
1  vAU  not  just  HTall. 

The  Chaujman.  When  you  returned  to  Honolulu,  what  would  you 
say  was  th(»  situation  of  the  people  there  in  respect  to  projected  or 
contt*nii)late(l  ]r«iislation  upon  the  subject  of  opium  and  the  lottery;  in 
a  state  of  exeit<Mnt*nt  or  quietude! 

Mr.  Stalkeii.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  the  assembly; 
or,  at  least,  a  good  deal  of  acrimonious  discussion;  I  would  not  say 
intense  excitcuieut^  1  would  say  hot-blooded  discussion. 
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The  Ohatbican.  Did  you  hear  the  debates  in  the  assembly,  the  Leg- 
islature f 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  newspapers  engaged  in  considering,  dis- 
cussing these  questions  t 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes;  the  newspapers  were  pretty  actively  interested 
in  those  topics. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  responsible  citizens  of  Honolulu; 
were  they  also  concerned  in  these  matters  t 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes ;  I  think  they  were. 

The  Chair:man.  Were  you  made  aware  while  you  were  there  of  an 
alleged  effort  to  press  these  bills  through  by  getting  a  change  in  the 
ministry  of  tlie  Queen  so  that  she  could  get  a  ministry  or  cabinet  to 
sign  the  bills  with  her  on  their  passage! 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes ;  that  charge  was  made  in  the  public  press.  I  had 
no  other  means  of  knowing;  I  had  no  private  information  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  subject  of  anxious  discussion  amongst 
the  people  of  Honolulu  t 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  there  at  the  time  the  ministry  was  changed 
by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  f 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  change  in  the  ministry  produce  any  very 
decided  impression  upon  the  people  f 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  can  not  say  that  I  appreciated  any  marked  change 
outside  of  the  atmosphere  about  the  Government  building  among  the 
public  officers,  members  of  the  assembly.  They  manifested  a  pretty 
high  state  of  interest  and  some  intensity  of  feeling  on  the  subject.  I 
can  not  say  that  I  appreciated  anything  of  the  kind  among  the  common 
people,  especially  on  the  streets. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  then  have  the  impression  that  a  change  in 
the  ministry  and  the  passage  of  the  opium  and  lottery  bills  would  be 
likely  to  result  in  a  revolution  in  the  Government  t  I  am  speaking  now 
of  the  time  when  the  change  took  place. 

Mr.  Stalker.  No  ;  I  am  sure  that  did  not  manifest  itself  to  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  of  any  association  or  conspiracy  or 
any  other  voluntary  combination  of  men  in  I  loiiolulu  at  that  time  for  the 
purpose  of  revolutionizing  the  Government,  dethroning  the  Queen,  and 
annexing  the  islands  to  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  opium  bill  and  the  lottery  billt 

Mr.  Stalker.  No  ;  I  did  not 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  mob  demonstration  or  military 
demonstration  there  to  indicate  that  there  was  deep-seated  or  a  vio- 
lent state  of  feeling  amongst  the  people  in  regard  to  these  projected 
measures  f 

Mr.  Stalker.  No. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  first  become  aware  that  a  revolution 
was  on  foot  in  Honolulu t 

Mr.  Stalker.  If  1  remember  correctly,  it  was  on  Monday,  the  16th. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  timet 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  attended  a  mass  meeting  at  2  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon and  had  some  conversation  with  some  citizens,  I  believe,  earlier 
in  the  day,  which  led  me  to  believe  that  there  was  an  organized  plan 
being  developed  to  change  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "being  developed,"  do  you  mean  in 
process  of  development  t 
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Mr.  Stalker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  first  intimation  yon  had,  or  first  idea 
grasped  by  yon,  that  that  might  result  in  a  complete  revohition  of  the 
Govern  mentt 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  think  it  wa«  other  than  this.  I  had  formed  a-  con- 
jecture of  that  kind  a  day  or  two  earlier  from  some  little  matters  that 
I  harl  observed  that  I  conld  not  interpret  the  meaning  of  any  other  way. 
I  refer  now  to  the  fact  of  being  in  one  or  two  hardware  stores  in  town 
and  seeing 

Senator  Gray.  Was  that  on  Monday  t 

Mr.  Stalker.  This  was  Monday,  and  possibly  as  early  as  Saturday— 
observing  some  citizens  getting  fixed  ammunition,  cartridges — saw  a 
number  of  citizens  come  in  and  rather  quietly  procure  ainmanition 
and  go  out  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  began  to  think  that  they  would  have  use 
for  that  ammunition  in  some  emeute  or  disturbance  that  was  to  take 
placet 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  began  to  regard  that  as  a  possibility.  I  knew 
nothing  but  what  I  saw,  and  began  to  wonder  why  there  were  so  many 
citizens  wanting  fixed  ammunition. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  not  until  Monday,  if  I  gather  your 
recollection  about  it,  that  you  discovered  there  was  an  actual  and 
combined  movement  in  that  direction  t 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  persons  do  you  think  were  at  the 
meeting  which  you  mentioned  as  having  taken  place  in  Honolulu  on 
Monday? 

Mr.  Stalker.  Twelve  hundred  or  1,400. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  seem  to  be  an  intense  meeting  in  its  exhibi- 
tion of  feeling t 

Mr.  Stalker.  A  good  deal. 

Senator  Gray.  You,  3'ourself,  were  at  the  meeting! 

Mr.  Stalker  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  There  were  other  tourists,  like  yourself,  who  helped 
to  make  up  that  number  t 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes;  I  might  say  I  saw  people  there  fipom  our  hoteL 

The  Chairman.  Speeches  were  made  and  resolutions  adopted  T 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  demonstrations  of  applause  and  cheer- 
ing about  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Stalker.  Applause  and  cheering  were  pretty  yodferonB  at  the 
time  the  speeches  became  of  a  rather  sensational  and  exciting  nature. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  seen  assemblages  of  that  kind — ^not  that 
kind  particularly,  but  many  public  assemblages — would  you  say  fkt)m 
your  observation  that  that  was  an  enthusiastic  and  strongly  exciting, 
intense  meeting? 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  can  hardly  say  that  they  were  intensely  excited.  It 
was  a  inetty  enthusiastic  meeting;  a  good  deal  of  vociferous  cheering 
greeted  the  speakers,  but  there  was  no  excitement,  no  disturbance. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  meeting  impress  you  with  the  idea  that 
there  was  a  resolute  purpose  to  carry  out  the  end! 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes;  it  did. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  was  that  end,  as  yon  gathered  it  flpom  the 
meeting;  what  was  the  purpose  they  had  in  view! 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  believed  then,  for  the  first  time,  certainly  that  a 
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revolation  was  in  contemplation,  althoagh  that  was  disclaimed  in  the 
speaking. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  speeches  was  it  stated,  or  did  yon  nnder- 
stand  it  to  be  advocated  as  an  attitude  of  the  meeting,  that  in  the 
event  they  could  get  a  guaranty  of  their  constitutional  rights  they 
would  not  overthrow  the  Queen  or  revolutionize  the  Government t 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  As  I  recall  it  there  was  no  policy,  no  promise  of  any- 
Uiing  outlined.  It  was  rather  a  declamatory  style  of  speaking,  in  which 
the  existing  Government  was  severely  criticised,  dift'erent  speakers 
saying:  "We  are  not  here  as  revolutionists,  but  to  talk  about  griev- 
ances." I  can  not  recall  a  single  speech  where  so  much  as  a  single  word 
was  said  about  changing  the  form  of  the  Government.  I  can  not  recall 
anything  of  the  kind. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  yet  yon  were  conscious  all  the  time  that  that 
would  be  the  result! 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  Yes;  when  I  went  to  my  hotel  immediately  after  the 
meeting  I  said  to  some  of  my  friends,  *•  There  will  be  an  attempt  at  rev- 
olution here  inside  of  tliree  days;"  I  was  laughed  at. 

Tlie  Ghaibman.  Suppose  that  the  Hawaiian  people  had  been  left  to 
settle  this  matter  in  their  own  way,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country,  could  you  state  it  as  your  opinion 
that  the  popular  demonstration  which  yon  witnessed  at  that  meeting 
and  the  persons  who  were  engaged  in  it  and  the  purposes  which 
actuated  them  were  suf&ciently  strong  and  the  people  were  sufftciently 
powerful  to  carry  their  end  against  the  real  governmentt  In  other 
words,  did  you  believe  from  all  the  surrounding  circumstances  that  the 
revolution  then  inaugurated  would  be  successM  aside  from  the  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States  T 

Mr.  Stalebb.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  I  believed  the  Hawaiian 
citizens  who  were  most  enthusiastic  in  this  meeting  would  of  them- 
selves conduct  a  successful  revolution;  but  I  had  been  led  to  believe  by 
some  remarks  of  citizens  that  the  men  were  coming  from  the  Boston, 

The  Ghaibman.  State  what  those  remarks  were,  and  who  were  the 
men  who  made  them,  and  when  they  were  made  as  well  as  you  can 
remember. 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  If  I  remember  correctly,  it  was  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
Mr.  White,  who  was  a  member  of  the  revolutionary  party,  a  nice 
gentleman.    He  said  to  me  on  this  day 

The  Ghaibman.  What  dayt 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  I  think  this  was  Monday — **If  yon  want  to  see  some 
fun  get  up  early  to-morrow;  there  will  be  an  end  of  Kanaka  Govern- 
ment." 

The  Ghaibman.  What  time  of  day  was  that  remark  made  to  youf 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  I  have  been  trying  to  recall  that,  and  I  am  not  quite 
able  to  say  whether  this  was  in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  was  on  Monday! 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  Yes ;  I  am  sure  this  was  on  Monday. 

The  Ghaibman.  Where  were  you  when  Mr.  White  made  that  remark  f 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  I  met  him  on  the  street. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  yon  remember  whether  it  was  before  or  after  the 
the  mass  meeting  which  you  attended? 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  have  stated  what  he  said.  Have  you  stated 
all  or  is  there  something  else  you  wish  to  addf 
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Mr.  Stalker.  I  tliiuk  tliat  is  all  I  recall,  anything  like  Tcrbatini. 
He  used  those  words. 

Tlie  Ghaiuman.  After  the  mass  meeting  had  passed,  I  will  say  the 
two  mass  meetings  that  occurred  on  Monthly,  was  there  a  state  of  qaie- 
tude  in  llonohilut 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes;  I  think  there  was.  When  1  left  the  meeting  at 
the  barracks,  held  by  the  supposed  revolutionists,  I  went  to  the  meeting 
held  by  the  natives — that  is,  mostly  native  people  i^  ho  were  in  atteiid- 
auee  at  this  meeting  around  at  the  Government  building.  I  walked  in 
and  out  of  that  crowd  and  through  it,  and  1  saw  no  disturbance. 

Senator  Gray.  That  was  an  oi)en-air  meeting t 

Mr.  SxAiiKER.  Yes;  this  was  an  open-air  meeting.  I  saw  no  demon- 
stration. I  could  not  understand  what  they  were  talking  about.  I  saw 
no  violence,  no  demonstration.  1  walked  about  the  streets  afterwai'd, 
and  I  saw  no  disturbance,  heard  no  loud  talking,  nor  anything  to  indi- 
cate violence — so  far  as  a  man  could  see  on  the  snrface 

Tiu'  Chairman.  On  Monday  evening  and  night  was  Honolulu  in  a 
condition  of  quietude,  or  one  of  excitement t 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  saw  no  excitement  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  time  did  the  troops  from  the  BaHon 
come  in  that  evening? 

Mr.  Stalker.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  a  little  before  sundown;  I 
should  think  between  4  and  5  o'clock,  as  I  recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  their  appearance  create  any  excitement  amongst 
the  population? 

Mr.  Stalker.  Apparently  not.  There  was  quite  a  little  talk  about 
it.  The  question  was  very  frequently  asked :  "Why  are  the  Boston  boys 
here!"  Some  of  us  walked  over  from  the  hotel,  which  was  a  block  or 
two  blocks  away,  heard  their  music,  and  saw  the  boys  marched  up  the 
street. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  troops  come  with  drums  and  fifes  or  with  a 
brass  band! 

Mr.  Stalker.  They  had  a  drum  corps. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Did  you  witness  anything  of  an  exasperated  or  agi- 
tated  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  natives  as  they  were  marching  up 
through  the  streets? 

Mr.  Stalker.  Tu  their  fsices  I  think  there  was  a  good  deal  of  intense 
excitement  manifested.  They  were  comparatively  ouiet.  That  seems  to 
be  their  disposition.  They  stood  around  in  considerable  numbers.  A 
few  hundred  of  them  weie  out  there  when  the  Boston  boys  came  to  a 
halt  in  front  of  the  palace,  standing  on  the  sidewalks  and  in  the  streets. 
But  there  was  very  little  conversation  going  on,  even  amongst  them. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  a  mixed  assemblage  of  women  and  childrenf 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Such  as  would  attend  a  demonstration  of  that  kind 
in  towns  here? 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes. 

The  Chaiiiman.  Was  any  clamor  raised  against  them — ^hissing  or 
resentment  at  their  e^omiug  ashoret 

Mr.  Stalker.  No;  nothing  that  I  could  recognise  as  a  hiss. 

The  Chailiman.  Did  you  witness  any  demonstration  against  the 
tr()oi)s  while  they  were  ashore  by  any  person  of  Hawaiian  nativity  T 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  did  not. 

Tlie  C'HAiRMAN.  You  would  say,  I  suppose,  that  their  presence  (m 
the  inland  was  not  a  cause  of  national  offense,  so  fiur  as  you  ooold  seef 
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Mr.  Stalker.  It  certainly  did  not  manifest  itself  in  the  way  of  dis- 
orderly conduct  if  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  such  as  would  accompany  the  Britishert 
if  they  were  to  land  in  Baltimore  without  invitation  from  the  Presidens 
of  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Gray.  While  you  are  on  that  subject  of  the  landing  of  the 
troops,  I  will  ask  you  a  question.  You  have  already  said  that  (on 
Monday,  I  think  it  was)  you  heard  expressions  from  a  number  of  peo- 
ple that  some  revolution,  indications  of  which  }\m  thoii;;lit  you  had 
seen,  would  be  supported  by  the  troops  from  the  Boston.  When  these 
troops  landed  did  you  gather  from  your  contact  with  or  observation 
of  the  people  an  impression  as  to  how  that  landing  was  regarded,  and 
what  was  the  general  opinion  as  to  the  purpose  of  that  landing! 

Mr.  Stalker.  The  feeling,  so  far  as  1  was  able  to  judge  of  it,  from 
conversations  with  the  citizens,  was  that  they  would  at  least  not  be  in 
the  way  of  any  revolutionary  effort  that  might  come  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  troops  from  the  Boston  would  notbef 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  that  landing  and  the  impression  that  it  created, 
in  your  opinion,  a  discouragement  of  those  who  were  in  tlie  contem- 
plated revolution? 

Mr.  Stalker.  It  was  not;  most 'decidedly. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  present  when  the  troops  landed  from  the 
boats  t 

Mr.  Stalker.  Not  at  the  wharf;  not  at  the  landing. 

Senator  Gray.  You  first  saw  them  as  they  passed  your  hotel  t 

Mr.  Stalker.  They  did  not  pass  immediately  by  the  hotel,  but  two 
streets  away.    I  saw  them  as  they  came  up. 

Senator  Gray.  Where  was  their  first  haltt 

Mr.  Stalker.  Their  first  halt  was  in  a  sort  of  plaza,  or  broad  street, 
near  what  they  call  the  royal  palace  and  Government  building. 

Senator  Gray.  How  long  did  they  haltt 

Mr.  Stalker.  They  were  there  several  minutes.  I  should  think  they 
stood  around  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  possibly  twice  that 
long.  Then  they  marched  on  past  the  palace  down  the  street  a  few 
blocks  beyond  and  turned  into  the  grounds  of  a  private  citizen.  A 
little  later  they  marched  back  up  the  street  to  their  same  position,  the 
palace  being  on  the  right  side  and  the  Government  building  on  the 
IjBfb  hand  as  they  en  me  back,  and  went  into  quarters  for  the  night  in  a 
building  that  stands  immediately  at  the  end  of  the  Government  build- 
ing and  facing  the  palace  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

Senator  Gray.  That  was  Monday? 

Mr.  Stalker.  Monday  night.  It  was  dark  before  all  this  was 
through  with. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  up  there  when  they  went  into  quarters? 

Mr.  Stalker,  No;  I  was  not  there  when  they  returned;  this  was 
after  dark. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  get  up  early  the  next  morning,  Tuesday,  to 
see  what  the  fun  would  be  which  Mr.  White  had  predicted  you  would 
enjoy  t 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  What  did  you  observe  on  Tuesday! 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  walked  out  to  the  corner  of  the  palace  grounds,  a 
plot  of  land  possibly  of  20  acres,  cornering  on  the  hotel  grounds.  I 
walked  along  on  the  west  side  of  the  court  over  to  the  street  where  tk<^ 
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tio(>]>s  wore  qnarterod,  and  walked  along  immediately  in  frolic  of  where 
tlic.v  wiMT  <pi:ii  tciiMJ,  and  everything  wUvS  perfectly  quiet.  It  was  just 
in  the  gray  ot  thr  diiwn.  Everything  was  perfectly  quiet  there.  There 
were  a  irw  guards  on  duty;  that  was  all  that  wa«  visible  so  far  as  the 
tro<)])s  were  (MnKTiiu'd.  I  then  walked  quite  around  the  palace  ground 
anil  passrd  the  ([uarters  of  the  native  troo])S,  which  were  immediately 
on  tlu'  oppositi'  side  of  the  palace  grounds  on  which  the  men  of  the 
JUisttm  wt're  <]uartered.  The  two  were  on  almost  directly  opposite  sides 
of  thr  pakiee.     Everything  was  quiet  in  the  palace  grounds. 

Senator  GRAY,  (lo  on  in  your  own  way  witii  the  events  of  that  day. 
This  was  i)retty  early  in  the  morning;  had  you  your  breakfastf 

Mr.  Stalkkr.  No;  I  went  out  pretty  early  in  the  morning;  I  went 
back  to  the  hotel  and  had  my  breakfast  as  usual;  a  little  later  in  the 
morning  I  went  down  town.  The  hot^l  is  away  from  the  business 
streets  of  the  city,  and  1  went  down  on  the  business  streets  and  in  some 
of  tiie  business  places;  dro])ped  in  where  I  ha^l  acquaintances  and  it 
was  all  as  it  had  been — business  liouses  were  open,  men  were  buying 
and  selling.  1  saw  no  demonstration;  heard  nothing  said  of  an  excita- 
ble chiuacter.  i  went  to  the  public  library  for  a  time  and  returned  to 
the  hotel  for  my  dinner. 

Senator  CI  ray.  About  what  time  was  thist 

Mr.  Stalker.  This  was  [M>ssibly  1  o'clock,  I  should  say;  possibly  a 

litth*  after  1  o'clock  when   1  trame  out  from  my  dinner.    1  walked  out 

from  the  dining  hall  on  to  a  broad  lani  that  runs  around  the  three  sides 

of  the  hotel;  just  as  1  came  on  to  this  veranda  1  heard  a  shot. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  Tuesdavt 

« 

Mr.  Stalker.  It  was  Tuesday  morning  of  which  I  was  speaking. 
I  heard  a  sliot  in  the  direction  of  the  l)usiness  part  of  the  town.  I 
stood  waiting  a  momenl  to  see  whether  it  was  a  matter  of  any  conse- 
quence. Possibly  two  or  three  minutes  later  a  carriage  came  by  at  a 
very  rapid  pace,  with  a  driver  on  the  front  seat  and  a  man  on  the  rear 
seat  with  a  rlHe.  This  was  succeeded  in  pretty  rapid  succession  by 
other  carriages,  being  driven  at  a  rapid  rate,  containing  1,  2, or  3  men 
with  guns.  These  carriage's  were  driven  past  the  hotel  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  business  portion  of  the  city.  These  carriages  came 
from  the  direction  where  the*  siiot  was  llred.  and  came  in  front  of  the 
hot<4.  1  walked  down  in  tVoni  orth<»  hotel,  in  the  grounds,  and  asked 
a  gentleman  at  the  teU»j»hone  station  what  this  meant.  He  said,  "The 
war  has  (Commenced:  one  man  has  been  killed." 

The  (-HAIRMAN.  Who  told  you  thist 

Mr.  Stalker.  The  man  at  the  telephone  st;it]on.  He  said  that  A 
])oliceman  was  shot.  A  number  of  carriages  passed  by  in  ra])id  sacces- 
sion,  and  oc<'asionally  a  man  on  toot.  1,  with  some  friends,  went  to  the 
topoftlH^  building,  wluM'i*,  there  is  a  sort  of  outlook,  an  observatory. 
Tiieie  is  a  vi<»\v  in  evt*ry  direction.  We  could  see  the palac^>  grounds,  the 
l)ublic  building,  and  to  some  extent  the  town  in  other  directions. 
We  remainrd  \\\)  there  twenty  minutes,  probably  thirty  minutes; 
I  couhl  not  trll  the  time  exactly,  and  couhl  see  little  or  nothing  that 
was  indicative.  So  we  rainc  down,  and  I  remarked  to  my  Mends. 
**rrobably  it  will  be  uncomlbitabh*  lor  us  on  the  front  i>orch;  we  haa 
better  take  the  rear  of  the  building  iT  there  is  t^)  be  fighting  on  the  cam- 
]>us."  I  thought  1  would  go  down  and  see  if  1  could  get  some  word  from 
the  seal  <ir  w  ikv.  1  walkeil  past  tlu*  sidt*.  ot'the  i>alace grounds  and  saw 
no  (^xeitenlent  then*  until  L  came  to  the  corner,  came  to  the  Street 
that  passes  bet wt'en  the  palace  an<l  the  Government  boilding.  On 
going  to  the  (Jovernment  building  1  saw  a  crowd  in  the  street^  quite  a 
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nmnber,  and  as  soon  as  I  reached  a  point  of  vantage  where  I  oonld  see 
well,  I  observed  there  were  men  inside  the  grounds  with  gnns,  and 
some  few  straggling  citizens  were  in  there  UDarmed.  Guards  were 
placed  at  the  gates,  and  after  that  citizens  were  not  allowed  to  go  in 
without  permission.  About  the  time  I  arrived,  or  very  soon  after,  a 
gentleman  commenced  reading  a  document  which  proved  to  be  a  revo- 
lutionary declaration  and  the  announcement  of  the  organization  of  a 
new  government. 

Senator  Gbay.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  commenced  reading,  or 
whether  it  was  that  you  then  first  x>6rceived  that  he  was  reading,  and 
had  been  for  a  little  while  after  you  arrived  t 

Mr.  Staxsibb.  I  did  not  hoar  him  reading  on  my  arrival,  and  did 
not  have  the  impression  that  he  was  reading  at  the  time  I  arrived, 
though  I  did  not  get  a  good  point  of  observation  at  once,  and  there 
was  some  confusion.  I  could  not  see  very  weU,  and  I  would  not  be  i)osi- 
tive  whether  the  man  was  reading  at  the  time  I  arrived  or  not;  my 
impression  is  that  he  began  reading  after  I  arrived. 

Senator  Gray.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Govern- 
ment building  at  your  point  of  observation  t 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  stayed  there  and  thereabout  for  probably  half  an 
hour,  possibly  longer. 

Senator  Gray.  On  which  front  of  the  building  were  you  f 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  was  on  the  side  facing  the  palace~the  main  entrance 
of  the  building. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  down  the  street  that  separates  the  Gov- 
ernment building  from  the  building  in  which  the  United  States  troops 
were  quartered? 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes;  the  Gk)verment  building  and  the  building  in 
which  the  United  States  troops  were  located  are  separated  by  a  nar- 
row alley.  It  is  not  a  public  street;  it  is  a  very  narrow  way,  and  there 
is  practically  no  travel  along  it. 

Senator  Gray.  That  is  called  Arion  Hallt 

Mr.  Stalker.  Arion  Hall. 

Senator  Gray.  How  far  is  Arion  Hall,  or  the  ground  on  which  it  is 
situated,  from  the  public  building,  as  nearly  as  you  can  estimate? 

Mr.  Stalker.  Simply  a  narrow  roadway  or  alley  between  the  two. 
There  is  room  to  drive  a  carriage  between  the  fence  inclosing  the 
grounds  of  the  public  building  and  that  of  Arion  Hall,  and  that  is 
about  all,  as  I  remember. 

Senator  Gray.  When  you  walked  down  there  did  you  see  the  United 
States  troops  t 

Mr.  Staxkbb.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Where  were  theyf 

Mr.  Stalker.  They  were  at  the  end  of  Arion  Hall,  in  a  little  court 
or  vacant  piece  of  land. 

Senator  Gray.  Outside  the  Government  building! 

Mr.  Stalker.  Outside  the  Government  building. 

Senator  Gray.  Drawn  up  in  a  linet 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  do  not  think  they  were  when  I  saw  them.  I  do  not 
remember  observing  them  when  I  walked  up  first.  I  think  as  I  came 
away  they  were  not  in  line.    I  would  not  be  too  positive  about  that. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  officers  or  converse  with  themf 

Mr.  Stalker.  At  that  timet 

Senator  Gray.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  do  not  remember  talking  with  any  officer  on  that 
•ocasion* 
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Senator  Gbay.  What  was  it,  as  yoa  anderstaud  itf 

Mr.  Stalkek.  This  query  came  up,  probably  iu  some  conversation 
with  people  sitting  about  in  the  hotel :  '*  If  the  troops  were  there  to 
protect  property,  why  did  they  not  protect  that  building,  its  offices  and 
treasury,  against  parties  who  came  therewith  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
nobody  presumably  knowing  what  they  were  going  to  do  and  what  they 
were  there  fort" 

The  Chatbman.  To  what  offices  do  you  refer  t 

Mr.  Stalker.  The  permanent  offices  of  the  Hawaiian  Government. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  building! 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes;  the  Government  building  generally. 

Senator  Gray.  When  you  got  back  to  the  hotel  after  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  new  Government  and  the  hauling  down  of  the  flag  was 
everything  quiet  that  evening? 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  know  what  gave  that  sense  of  repose  t  I  ask  the 
question  in  this  form :  Was  it  confidence  in  this  newly  established  Gov- 
ernment and  its  ability  to  preserve  order,  or  was  it  the  presence  of  the 
United  States  troops  f 

Mr.  Stalker.  That  I  would  not  be  able  to  answer.  As  I  said 
before,  I  saw  no  street  demonstration  or  acts  of  violence;  nor  did  I 
hear  threats  during  this  time,  either  before  or  after. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  speaking  about  the  impressions  you 
derived  from  conversations  you  heard  at  the  time  you  have  indicated. 
Can  you  trace  those  conversations  to  any  particular  individuals — 
those  remarks? 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  do  not  believe  I  can.  A  number  of  us  was  at  the 
hotel,  and  a  good  many  1  did  not  know  the  names  of.  We  engaged  in 
miscellaneous  conversation,  and  remarks  were  frequently  made  by 
persons  whom  I  did  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  men  w  ho  have  any  connection  with  the 
political  movement  there  either  for  the  Queen  or  against  her! 

Mr.  Stalker.  No,  I  think  not;  they  were  people  who,  like  myself, 
were  simply  standing  by. 

The  Chairman.  Disinterested  observers,  or  rather  observers  of  mat- 
ters with  which  they  were  not  connected? 

Mr.  Stalker.  Tes. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  was  very  much  as  it  would  be  with  any 
other  discussion  of  a  current  event  by  gentlemen  looking  on  and  observ- 
ing without  having  any  participation  at  all  f 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  You  were  not  partisans  of  either  party  t 

Mr.  Stalker.  No. 

Senator  Gray.  On  the  next  day  what  seemed  to  be  the  condition  of 
things  t 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  Wednesday! 

Senator  Gray.  Wednesday;  yes. 

Mr.  Stalker.  Matters  were  quiet.  I  was  in  and  out  of  the  hotel 
and  on  the  streets  around  in  front  of  the  public  buildings.  I  think  on 
Wednesday  I  was  in  Mr.  Severance's  office.  He  was  our  consul  at  that 
time,  and  he  gave  me  a  pass  or  permit  which  entitled  me  to  go  to  the 
building.  I  had  been  there  a  good  many  times;  had  a  good  many 
acquaintances  in  the  ofQce;  and  I  went  in  and  out  and  talked  to  them. 
I  think  it  was  next  day  that  Mr.  Severance  gave  me  a  pass. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  heai*  any  discussion  of  the  events  of  the  day 
beforet 
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Mr.  Stalkeb.  My  belief  was  tliat  it  was  a  movement  intended  to 
end  in  the  annexation  of  those  islands  to  this  country. 

Senator  Gray.  By  that  you  mean  that  was  the  purpose  which  ani- 
mated those  who  acted  in  the  revolution  t 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  know  or  believe  that 
that  movement  was  disconnected  from  any  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
revolutionists  to  preserve  and  maintain  their  rights  under  the  constita- 
tionof  1887t 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  did  not  believe  the  revolution  was  inaugurated  foi 
the  purpose  of  securing  their  rights  under  that  constitution. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  believe  that  t 

Mr.  Stalker.  No. 

The  Chairman.  State  the  grounds  of  that  belief. 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  believed  it  from  this  fact,  that  one  of  the  first  items 
of  information  that  came  tons  after  the  downfall  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment was  that  a  boat  would  be  dispatched  immediately  to  make  a  tender 
of  these  islands  to  this  Government.  Thaf  was  early  the  next  morning. 
That  was  a  matter  of  conversation  everywhere.  On  making  inquiry,  I 
went  down  to  Mr.  Severance's  office  to  ascertain  whether  1  could  get  a 
permit  to  go  home  on  that  boat.  I  had  stayed  a  little  longer  than  I  had 
intended,  on  account  of  the  exciting  events  there,  and  I  wanted  to  come 
over  on  the  GlaucUne  at  the  time  she  sailed  with  the  commissioners. 
Mr.  Severance  told  me  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  get  on  board  that 
boat;  and  it  was  evident  the  following  day  that  the  preparations  were 
active  for  annexing  these  islands  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Gray.  You  were  stating,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  the 
chairman,  what  the  grounds  of  your  belief  were.  You  stated  one  fact. 
I  will  ask  whether  you  had  any  grounds  for  it  in  what  you  heard  from 
those  who  were  active  in  the  revolution  that  annexation  was  their 
object  t 

Mr.  Stalker.  Possibly  simple  disconnected  remarks.  I  had  no 
cx)nversation  with  any  active  member  of  the  revohitionary  party  con- 
taining statements  to  that  effect;  only  incidental  remarks  dropped  in 
my  hearing,  like  these:    ^^Soon  we  will  all  be  Americans." 

The  Chairman.  By  whom  were  those  incidental  remarks  dropi)edt 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  can  not  say.  I  remember  hearing  that  remark 
dropped  by  some  person.  I  believe  I  heard  that  remark,  or  similar 
remarks,  in  some  of  the  crowds  on  the  street,  from  men  whom  I  would 
not  know. 

Senator  Gray.  English-speaking  people — American  peoplef 

Mr.  Stalker.  Oh.  yee;  American  people. 

The  Chairman.  To  get  at  the  nature  of  the  belief  on  which  you 
were  forming  these  opinions,  I  will  ask  you  whether  any  person  offi- 
cially connected  with  the  Queen  or  the  revohition  came  to  you  to 
inform  you  of  the  nature  of  the  affairs  or  the  progress  .of  the  affairs 
that  were  expected  T 

Mr.  Stalker,  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  had  learned  was  the  common  gossip  on 
the  street  f 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes;  that  is  where  I  gathered  practically  all  my 
information. 

Senator  Gray.  You  were  seeking  information  f 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  was  seeking  information.    I  was  inquiring——* 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  gather  from  what  you  heard  there  and 
observed  thara  ia  this  way  that  these  people  who  were  promoting  the 
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Mr.  Stalkeb.  From  the  speakers;  yes — that  the  Qaeen  was  revo- 
lutionary in  her  acts. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  the  crowd  deny  thatt 

Mr.  Stalker.  No. 

The  Ohaibman.  Did  they  not  concur  with  the  speakers  on  that  prop- 
osition t 

Mr.  Stalker.  They  did.    It  would  be  my  impression  that  tliey  did. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  you  would  gather  that  the  real  pith  of  the 
movement  was  that  they  would  no  longer  trust  the  Queen,  because  she 
had  begun  a  revolution  by  overturning  the  constitution  f 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes;  that  was  said,  in  effect,  by  the  speakers. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  say,  on  the  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  that 
you  have  mentioned,  that  the  appearance  of  the  Hawaiian  Kanaka 
population  was  that  of  a  people  resentful  at  the  invasion  of  a  hostile 
power,  and  were  awed  into  submission  by  a  display  of  military  forcet 

Mr.  Stalker.  That  would  be  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  observe  any  evidences  of  resentment,  and 
what  were  they,  on  the  part  of  the  Kanaka  population  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  U.  S.  forces  in  Honolulu  t 

Mr.  Stalker.  Have  you  in  the  first  part  of  that  question  the  expres- 
sion "resentmeutt" 

The  Chairman.  Besentfcd  at  the  invasion  of  a  hostile  and  foreign 
power  t 

Mr.  Stalker.  You  had  better  agree  on  a  way  of  stating  that  before 
it  is  taken  down. 

Scuiitor  Gray.  State  it  in  your  own  way;  you  have  not  answered 
the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  state  it  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  believe  that  a  large  minority  of  the  native  Hawaiian 
population,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  was  opposed  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  troops  of  the  BosUmj  and  regarded  it  as  unfiriendly 
toward  their  Government, 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  any  fact  that  wiU  go  to  support  that 
conclusion --any  expression  from  any  native  Kanaka,  or  any  movement 
of  the  Kanaka  population  that  will  supi)ort  that  proposition  t 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  would  not  be  able  to  recall,  probably,  a  statement 
of  any  native.  There  was  a  quiet,  or  rathei*  sullen,  expression  on  the 
faces  of  nearly  all  the  native  population,  and  a  rather  suppressed  mur- 
mur in  regard  to  the  presence  of  these  troops.  But  I  can  not  recall 
any  expression  definitely  used  by  individuals  in  the  way  of  objection. 

Senator  Gray.  I  know  t^e  difficulty  in  stating  an  impression 
gathered  as  to  the  opinion  of  a  large  mass  of  people,  of  producing  or 
repro<iucing  individual  expressions.  But,  to  put  the  chairman's  ques- 
tion in  another  form:  Did  you  not  receive  this  impression  of  which  you 
speak  from  the  deportment  and  conversation  that  you  observed  and 
felt,  so  to  speak,  all  around  you,  and  would  not  that  support  that  opin- 
ion t 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  what  that  deportment  and  conversa 
tion  were! 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  do  recall,  after  thinking  it  over,  a  somewhat  pro- 
tracted conversation  with  one  native  who  was  a  niember  of  the  assem- 
bly. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  namef 

Mr.  Stalker.  A  Mr.  Bush.  He  was  unstinted  in  his  denunoia- 
tioQ  of  the  course  pursued  and  of  the  purpose  to  overthrow  tiie  exist- 
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The  Ohaibmah.  Do  you  not  remember  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
retention  of  the  former  cabinet  and  in  fftvor  of  putting  in  the  new 
lottery  and  opium  cabinet  t 

Mr.  STAL.KBB.  'So:  my  impression  is  that  he  was  on  the  other  side 
of  those  questions;  tnat  is,  opposed  to  the  opium  and  lottery  bills. 

The  CHAiBMAif.  That  is  your  impression  f 

Mr.  Stalkbs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  Mr.  Walker  have  to  say  to  you  about  the 
purpose  of  this  revolutionary  movement  T 

Mr.  Stalkbb.  It  would  be  hard,  if  not  possible,  to  separate  just 
what  Mr.  Walker  said  fix>m  what  was  said  by  other  parties,  as  there 
were  a  number  of  people  in  the  house  during  the  evening. 

The  Ohaibmah.  Was  it  at  the  entertainment  T 

Mr.  Staleeb.  A  few  people;  not  a  public  entertainment.  I  was 
invited  there  to  attend  the  meeting  of  probably  none  but  members  of 
his  own  household. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  was  not  a  dinner  party! 

Mr.  Stalkbb.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  The  subject  of  Hawaiian  politics  was  under  discus- 
sion there  T 

Mr.  Stalkbb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  What  did  Mr.  Walker  say  in  his  opinion  was  the 
real  motive  of  this  movement  t 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  The  expression  was  freely  indulged  in  that  it  was 
a  movement  to  annex  that  country  to  the  United  States  and  freely 
eriticlsed  as  such. 

The  Ohaibman.  Did  Mr.  Walker  object  to  thatf 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  It  was  objected  to;  I  am  not  able  to  fix  upcfn  Mr. 
Walker  himself  individual  expressions  as  separate  from  other  members 
of  the  household,  where  there  were  two  or  three  grown  sons  and  others. 
The  action  of  the  revolutionists  was  freely  criticSied,  and  the  statement 
made  that  it  was  a  few  of  the  missionary  stock  that  created  the  trouble. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  said,  if  anything,  about  the  Queen  hav- 
ing made  up  her  mind  to  overthrow  the  constitution  of  1887  and  substi- 
tute one  of  her  own  making  in  place  of  itt 

Mr.  Stalkbb.  I  do  not  remember  any  conversation  on  that  phase  of 
the  subject. 

The  Ohaibman.  That  was  a  subject  of  general  conversation  in  the 
community,  was  it  uott 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  Oan  you  account  for  its  not  being  referred  to  on 
that  occasion  when  you  were  discussing  Hawaiian  troubles  f 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  No;  I  can  not  Let  me  see.  Mr.  Walker  did  criticise 
the  action  of  the  Queen  in  that  particular. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  was  his  criticism  T 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  Simply  that  it  was  not  warranted  by  law. 

The  Ohaibman.  If  not  warranted  by  law,  was  it  revolutionary,  or 
in  accordance  with  lawt 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  l^o;  I  do  not  remember  his  making  a  criticism  or 
using  the  expression  that  it  was  revolutionary;  do  not  remember  that 
he  did,  though  he  indulged  in  some  general  crincism  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Queen. 

The  Ohaibman.  Would  you  regard  the  overthrow  of  a  constitution 
to  which  the  Queen  had  made  oath  of  allegiance  and  to  which  her 
titie  to  the  throne  depended,  and  the  substitution  in  place  of  that  of  a 
OQKBstitutioii  of  her  own  making,  of  her  own  wiU,  which  changed  the 
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cisely  tlie  same  way  that  the  Queeu  proposed  to  proclaim  the  new  con- 
stitationt 

Mr.  Stalkbb.  Yes. 

Senator  Gba  y.  Withont  any  reference  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  or 
to  the  people  at  large  T 

Mr.  STAL.KEB.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  You  have  already  stated  where  yon  were  from,  and 
why  yon  were  out  on  those  islands — that  you  had  no  interest  politically, 
commercially  or  otherwise  in  those  islands  to  affect  your  inclinations  oi 
feelings  in  regard  to  this  matter! 

Mr.  Stalkeb.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Gbay.  You  were  not  a  partisan  of  either  sidef 

Mr.  STAL.KEB.  No. 

Senator  Gbay.  To  what  party  do  you  belong  in  this  country  f 
Mr.  Stalkeb.  I  am  a  Republican. 

AcUoorned  until  to-morrow,  the  26th  instant,  at  10  o^dock  a.  m. 


Washington,  D.  O.,  Frida^j  January  26^  1894. 

The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  ac^ournment. 

Present :  The  Chairman  (Senator  Mobgan)  and  Senator  Fbyb. 

Absent :  Senators  Butlbb,  Gbay,  and  Shebman. 


SWOBH  STATEMENT  OF  TOHH  JL  M'CAVDLESS— Continued. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  have  examined  the  paper  you  handed  me,  entitled 
Two  Weeks  of  Hawaiian  History,  from  January  14  to  January  28,  and  I 
find  that  it  is  copied  into  Mr.  Blounf  s  rex>ort.  Do  you  agree  with  the 
statements  in  that  history  as  being  substantially  truet 

Mr.  McCandless.  I  do. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  which  you  attended, 
the  mass  meeting,  as  therein  set  forth  are  true  as  therein  stated  t 

Mr.  MoGandless.  They  are  true,  eicept  as  I  have  noted.  There  is 
a  typographical  error  that  makes  it  the  17th  where  it  should  be  the 
16th,  and  about  there  being  1,260  present  by  actual  count. 

The  Ohaibman.  How  many  do  you  think  there  weret 

Mr.  MoGandless.  My  estimate  is  that  there  from  1,000  to  1,200. 
This  account  of  the  organization  of  the  government  I  know  to  be  cor- 
rect. 

The  Ohaibman.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  ofQcers  who  were  engaged  in 
movements  against  the  Queen's  government t 

Mr.  MoGandless.  I  have  a  list  [producing  paper.]  That  is  a  partial 
list  of  the  military  officers  engaged  against  the  Queen's  Government, 
it  being  a  list  of  the  officers  who  were  in  the  revolution  of  1887. 

The  Ohaibman.  Were  they  in  that  revolution  as  officers  or  privates  t 

Mr.  McOandless.  As  officers.  I  have  given  their  official  standing 
from  1887  to  1890.  In  1890  they  were  disbanded,  and  the  same  ones 
came  on  the  17th  of  January,  1893,  in  support  of  the  revolution. 

Tbe  paper  submitted  by  Mr.  McOandless  is  as  follows: 

S.  Doc.  231,  pt  6 65 
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Senator  Prtb.  editorially  t 

Mr.  BowEN.  Mine  is  a  peculiar,  aniqne  position.  I  am  the  confiden- 
tial man  to  the  proprietor  of  the  World. 

Senator  Fbys.  Were  you  sent  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  at  any  timef 

Mi.  Bowen.  I  was,  last  winter. 

Senator  Fbyb.  At  what  time  did  yon  got 

Mr.  Bowen.  I  sailecl  from  San  Francisco  on  the  31st  of  March* 

Senator  Fbye.  And  arrived  in  the  islands  wheut 

Mr.  Bowen.  On  the  7th  of  April. 

Senator  Fbte.  How  long  did  yon  remain  there  f 

Mr.  Bowen.  Until  the  26th  of  AprU. 

Senator  Fbyb.  What  was  the  purpose  of  your  visit  to  the  islands! 

Mr.  Bowen.  I  was  sent  there  by  tlie  World  merely  to  study  the  sit- 
uation and  note  the  conditions  prevailing  there.  My  visit  was  hastened 
somewhat  by  the  report  that  a  special  commissioner  had  gone  to  the 
islands.    I  followed  him  from  San  Francisco. 

Senator  Fbte.  Do  you  know  what  time  Oommissioner  Blount  arrived 
in  the  islands! 

Mr.  Bowen.  About  ten  days  before  I  did. 

Senator  Fbye.  Did  you  make,  as  you  were  instructed  to  do,  an  exam- 
ination into  the  condition  of  affairs  of  the  islands  at  that  timet 

Mr.  Bowen.  I  did.  I  did  not  stay  so  long  as  I  had  exx>ected  to  do; 
but  I  made  an  examination  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Senator  Fbye.  Did  you  become  acquainted  with  the  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government  f 

Mr.  Bowen.  I  did. 

Senator  Fbye.  What  kind  of  men  did  you  find  them  to  bet 

Mr.  Bowen.  I  found  Mr.  Dole,  the  President,  to  be  a  man  of  the  high- 
est character.  In  fact.,  I  was  surprised:  I  had  a  different  impression 
before  I  went  out  to  the  islands.  I  founa  Mr.  Dole  and  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Provisional  Government  to  be  men  who  would  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  best  of  our  public  men — Mr.  Dole,  especially. 

Senator  Fbye.  Did  you  become  acquainted  with  the  Queen's  special 
supporters! 

Mr.  Bowen.  I  did. 

Senator  Fbye.  What  estimate  did  you  form  of  them  t 

Mr.  Bowen.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  I  found  them  to  partake 
more  of  the  Polynesian  type  than  that  of  the  Anglo  Saxon.  I  found 
the  Queen's  principal  adviser  to  be  a  man  of  mixed  blood,  an  amiable, 
kindly  gentleman,  but  like  a  child  as  compared  with  the  others. 

Senator  Fbye.  Who  was  thatf 

Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Sam  Parker,  a  happy-go-lucky  man,  but  one  who 
was  very  kind  to  me. 

Senator  Fbye.  You  may  state  generally  what  investigations  you 
made  there  during  the  time  you  were  present. 

Mr.  Bowen.  The  policy  of  the  paper  to  which  I  am  attached  is  one 
of  investigation,  with  opi)Osition  to  annexation.  Of  course,  1  wished 
to  follow  specially  the  policy  of  my  paper.  I  had  not  been  in  the 
islands  over  twenty  four  hours  before  my  personal  s^'inpathies  tended 
toward  the  side  of  annexation.  That  is,  I  found  a  charming  place,  a 
beautiful  island;  I  found  a  little  city  that  compares  favorably  with  any 
city  in  the  United  States,  except  in  the  Chinese  quarters;  I  found  elec- 
tric Iij;:lit8,  street  cars,  good  police,  and  the  telephone  more  used  in 
proportion  to  the  populution  tlian  anywhere  else  in  tlie  world.  I  found 
a  delightful  society.  I  was  entertained  a  good  deal  at  dinners.  The 
conventionalities  of  life  are  more  strictly  observed  there  than  anywhere 
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Bowen  said :  ^  I  did  not  ask  yon  officially,  but  simply  in  a  private  way.' 
I  responded:  ^I  am  here  as  a  commissitmer  of  the  United  States  and 
mast  decline  to  converse  with  you  on  the  subject.' 

"  The  next  morning  early  I  had  an  interview  with  President  Dole.  I 
told  him  that  I  had  seen  in  the  San  Francisco  newspapers  intimations 
that  Dr.  Bowen  and  Mr.  Sewall  were  here  as  representatives  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States;  that  the  former  told  me  that  he  had 
arranged  to  bring  him  and  the  Queen  together  on  that  morning;  that  I 
desir^  to  say  to  him  that  neither  Dr.  Bowen  nor  Mr.  Sewall,  nor  any 
other  person  was  authorized  to  act  for  the  Government  in  that  or  any 
other  matter  relating  to  the  present  condition  of  aft'airs  in  the  islands 
save  myself;  that  I  did  not  know  absolutely  that  these  two  gentlemen 
kad  claimed  to  have  such  authority.  He  replied  that  he  had  been 
informed  that  they  were  here  representing  the  Government.  He  did 
not  give  his  authority. 

^^He  said  that  there  had  been  some  approaches  from  the  Queen's  side 
with  propositions  of  settlement;  that  he  had  responded:  *1  will  con- 
sider any  reasonable  proposition.' 

"I  told  him  I  would  not  permit  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  be  represented  as  having  any  wish  in  the  matter  of  any  negotiations 
between  the  Queen  and  the  Provisional  (government.  He  asked  if  I 
would  be  willing  to  authorize  the  statement  that  I  believed  it  would 
simplify  the  situation.  I  replied  that  I  was  not  willing  to  do  this,  that 
I  was  not  here  to  interfere  with  the  opinions  of  any  class  of  persons. 

"Since  this  interview  with  President  Dole  1  have  heard  that  Dr. 
Bowen.  when  asked  by  newspaper  people  if  he  represented  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  United  States,  declined  to  answer,  saying  that  all  would  be 
revealed  hereafter. 

"He  is  representing  himself  in  various  quarters  as  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  President.  I  can  but  think  that  these  statements  are  made  to 
create  the  impression  that  he  is  here  authorized  to  bring  about  nego- 
tiations for  a  settlement  between  the  Queen  and  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment. 

"On  the  day  before  yesterday  Dr.  Bowen  came  over  to  my  table  to 
say  that  a  meeting  between  the  Queen  and  President  Dole  had  occurred, 
and  terms  were  agreed  upon.  I  said  I  did  not  care  for  him  to  talk  with 
me  on  that  subject. 

"On  the  21st  instant  Mr.  Glaus  Spreckels  called  to  see  me.  He  said 
that  he  suspected  there  was  an  effort  at  negotiation  between  the  Queen 
and  the  Provisional  Government,  and  that  he  had  urged  the  Queen  to 
withdraw  her  power  of  attorney  from  Paul  Neumann.  I  inclose  here- 
with a  copy  of  that  power  of  attorney  (inclosure  No.  1)  wliich  Mr.  Spreck- 
els says  was  derived  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Samuel  Parker,  the  last 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs.  He  told  me  that  Paul  Neumann  would 
leave  for  Washington  by  the  next  steamer,  under  pretense  that  he  was 
going  to  the  United  States  and  from  there  to  Japan.  How  much  or 
how  little  Mr.  Spreckels  knows  about  this  matter  I  am  unable  to  say, 
as  I  do  not  know  how  to  estimate  him,  never  having  met  him  before. 
He  promised  to  see  me  again  before  the  mail  leaves  for  the  United  States 
on  next  Wednesday,  and  give  me  such  information  as  he  could  acquire 
in  the  meantime. 

"I  believe  that  Dr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Sewall,  and  Mr.  Neumann  have  pre- 
tended that  the  two  former  knew  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  and 
assured  the  Queen  that  annexation  would  take  place,  and  tiiat  she  had 
better  come  to  terms  at  once. 

^Mr.  Neumann  leaves  here  on  the  next  steamer,  probably  with  a 
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wbat  I  did.  I  thongbt  it  would  be  better  if  the  Queen  were  taken  care 
of.  She  was  generous  to  her  following,  and  there  were  many  people 
depending  upon  her.  That  made  an  impression  on  ine.  I  thought  she 
should  be  taken  care  of. 

One  day  while  dining  with  Paul  Neuman  I  said :  "I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  the  Queen  could  be  pensioned  by  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment; it  would  make  matters  harmonious,  relieve  business,  and 
make  matters  much  simpler."  I  also  said  that  I  was  aware  that  cer- 
tain gentlemen  in  Washington  were  opposed  to  pensioning  the  Queen; 
that  certain  Senators  raised  that  objection  to  the  treaty  that  was 
brought  from  the  islands  because  it  recognized  the  principle  of  the 
right  of  a  queen  to  a  pension.  There  was  one  Senator,  especially,  from 
the  South,  who  said,  without  discnsaingthe  treaty,  that  that  was  objec- 
tionable to  him;  that  his  people  would  object  to  it.  I  said,  "If  tliere 
is  no  annexation  it  is  a  serious  question ;  if  there  is,  the  Queen  should 
be  taken  care  of."  Neuman  agreed  with  me.  He  was  a  strong  friend 
of  the  Queen,  disinterested  and  devotod.  But  he  said  it  could 
not  be  done.  I  told  him  that  I  had  become  acquainted  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Provisional  Government  who  were  high  in  authority,  and  I 
thought  I  would  try  to  have  it  done.  I  had  a  conference  with  Presi- 
dent Dole.  He  received  me  in  his  usual  kindly  manner,  but  he  was 
very  wary  and  noncommittal.  Finally  he  said  that  he  would  consider 
any  propositions  coming  from  the  Queen — would  lay  them  before  the 
executive  council. 

I  saw  Mr.  Neuman  again.  There  were  several  conferences.  Mr. 
Dole  said  he  would  not  make  any  propositions  himself  and  asked  me 
what  I  thought  the  pension  ought  to  be.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
not  having  considered  the  matter,  I  said  I  thought  the  Queen  ought  to 
get  a  very  handsome  pension  out  of  the  crown  lands.  I  asked  if  there 
was  any  question  about  raising  the  money,  and  he  said  none  whatever. 
He  finally  asked  me  to  name  the  figures.  He  had  the  idea  that  the 
figures  had  been  suggested.  I  said,  "You  ought  to  give  $20,000  a  year 
to  furnish  her  followers  with  poi.^  That  is  the  native  dish.  Mr.  Dole 
said  he  would  consider  that  question.  I  saw  Mr.  Neuman  and  he  said 
he  would  see  the  Queen  and  Mr.  Dole.  He  was  to  go  to  see  Mr.  Dole 
at  his  private  house,  but  Mr.  Neuman  was  taken  ill  and  the  meeting 
was  deferred.  The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  at  the  Government  house. 
The  result  was  that  Mr.  Dole  told  Mr.  Neuman  that  if  the  Queen  would 
make  such  a  proposition  to  him  it  would  receive  respectful  attention 
and  intimated  that  he  thought  it  would  be  accepted.  Mr.  Neuman 
saw  the  Queen  and  told  me  that  he  thought  it  would  be  done;  that  the 
more  he  thought  of  it  the  more  convinced  he  was  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter all  around. 

The  question  of  annexation  was  not  specially  considered.  I  said  to 
Mr.  Dole,  "  If  you  could  have  annexation  you  would  simplify  the  mat- 
ter.^ I  said  to  the  other  side,  "I  do  not  think  you  will  get  annexa- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  you  will  get  anything  else;^ 
but  I  said,  "I  think  you  ought  to  take  care  of  the  Queen.''  After  I 
had  the  first  meetings  with  Mr.  Neuman  and  Mr.  Dole,  I  thought  I 
ought  to  tell  Mr.  Blount  what  I  had  done.  I  had  no  secret  purpose; 
nothing  in  the  world  but  my  journalistic  scheme.  As  he  stated,  I  met 
Mr.  Blount  one  day,  got  out  of  my  carriage  and  joined  him.  We  walked 
together  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  walked  back  to  the  city.  He  said, 
"Come  with  me  to  my  cottage."  We  stood  for  some  time  on  the  piazza 
and  discussed  the  thing  at  great  length.  Mr.  Blount  was  noncommit- 
taif  but  appeared  very  much  interested,  and  when  I  left  he  told  me  he 
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Sau  Francisco  Chronicle  after  I  left  there.  That  cansed  a  good  deal 
of  gossip  regarding  my  visit  and  that  of  Mr.  Sewall. 

Senator  Gray.  Feeling  is  pretty  high  there  between  the  parties? 

Mr.  BowEN.  Very  bitter.  Mr.  Blount  said  1  represented  myself  as  a 
friend  of  the  President.  On  a  number  of  occasions  I  said  I  had  the 
honor  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  acquaintance,  and  I  was  his  friend.  I  was 
justified  in  doing  so,  because  I  took  a  very  active  part  duiing  his  cam- 
paign. I  furnished  a  good  deal  of  political  matter  for  the  World,  and 
it  is  conceded  that  the  World  did  its  share  in  supporting  i)arty  poli- 
tics. I  acted  for  my  paper  according  to  its  policy.  I  saw  a  good  deal 
of  Mr.  Cleveland  at  the  time  of  his  nomination.  Mr.  Cleveland  gave 
me  a  statement  to  print  in  the  World,  which  was  unique  in  its  line.  It 
was  the  day  after  his  election.  He  indorsed  the  World  and  its  course 
during  the  campaign  and  extended  his  thanks  for  it.  No  other  paper 
had  anything  of  the  kind.  That  Mr.  Cleveland  gave  to  me.  I  was  at 
Buzzard's  Bay  some  time,  and  he  showed  me  a  good  deal  of  favor.  I 
performed  a  good  many  small  services  for  him. 

Senator  Gbay.  When  you  said  that  you  were  President  Cleveland's 
friend  you  meant  in  a  personal  way;  not  that  you  were  representing 
himt 

Mr.  BowEN.  Kot  by  any  means.  I  said  that  I  was  his  friend  and 
represented  it  that  way.  I  am  not  a  partisan  at  all.  I  felt  very  kindly 
toward  the  President,  and  as  the  World  was  very  friendly  toward  him 
I  was  justified  in  saying  what  I  did.  I  did  not  make  any  boasts  of 
that;  but  in  conversation  in  the  islands  I  spoke  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
the  President's  friend. 

Senator  Fbyb.  While  you  were  there  did  Mr.  Sewall  take  any  part 
in  the  afOair  of  representing  himself  as  having  anything  to  do  in  the 
matter  t 

Mr.  BowEN.  Mr.  Blount's  allegations  against  Mr.  Sewall  are  abso- 
lutely false.  We  lived  together  in  the  grounds  of  the  Hawaiian  Hotel 
in  a  cottage.  I  did  not  take  Mr.  Sewall  in  my  confidence  in  this  mat- 
ter; the  alair  was  practically  arranged  before  I  hinted  to  him  that  it 
was  going  on.  Mr.  Sewall  was  a  high-minded  young  man ;  he  was 
devoting  himself  entirely  to  society;  and  without  any  motive  I  did  not 
take  him  into  my  confidence.  Mr.  Sewall  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  this  matter.  The  allegation  against  him  was  made  of  whole 
cloth,  and  there  is  no  justification  whatever  for  it.  Mr.  Blount's  sus- 
picions led  him  to  make  accusations  that  were  not  true. 

Senator  Gray.  Mr.  Sewall's  name  was  coupled  with  yours  in  that 
article  in  the  San  Francisco  pax)er,  was  it  not) 

Mr.  BowEN.  Yes.  Undoubtedly  he  was  the  cause  of  the  whole 
matter.  The  fact  that  he  had  been  consul  at  Samoa  was  ground  for 
the  suspicion  that  we  were  out  on  a  mission.  Mr.  Sewall  had  said 
nothing. to  anybody;  he  informed  no  one,  and  he  certainly  took  no 
part  in  ft. 

There  is  another  allegation  made  there  which  I  think  is  without 
foundation.  He  Bx>eaks  of  Mr.  l^euman  as  being  a  plausible  but  very 
unscrupulous  person. 

Senator  Obay.  Mr.  Blount  says  that  is  the  impression  he  gathered. 
I  think  he  modified  that  in  another  dispatch. 

Mr.  Bo  WEN.  I  did  not  know  of  that. 

Senator  Obay.  Mr.  Blount  in  an  early  dispatch,  in  giving  informa- 
tion that  he  thought  proper  to  give  to  the  State  Department,  spoke  of 
Mr.  Neuman,  and  said,  from  what  he  could  gather,  he  was  plausible 
but  unscrupulous;  but  in  another  dispatch^  after  he  had  gathered 
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itself  and  keep  its  supporters,  or,  rather,  its  defenders,  toother  without 
the  cooi)eration  of  the  United  States  troops. 

Senator  Gray.  Do  you  mean  thaf  you  gathered  that  impression  from 
those  who  were  favorable  to  or  supporters  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment t 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  the  impression  gathered  that  the  movement 
they  made  dei)ended  on  the  presence  of  those  troops  for  encourage- 
ment, morally  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  can  not  say  that  I  was  told  that  the  original  move- 
ment depended  upon  the  prCvsence  of  the  troops,  but  rather  their  ability 
to  maintain  their  hold  without  the  presence  of  the  troops  after  it  had 
been  acquired. 

Senator  Gray.  It  was  with  reference  to  thatt 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes;  with  reference  to  that,  especially. 

Senator  Gray.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  wish  to  be 
more  explicit  Y 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  might  say  that  I  received  these  statements  definitely 
from  one  or  two  members  of  the  Provisional  Government,  or,  at  least, 
active  supporters  and  cooperators. 

Senator  Gray.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  what  opinion  or 
impression  you  got  when  you  went  there  as  to  the  ability  of  the  existing 
Government  to  maintain  peace  and  order  and  protect  life  and  prox)ertyl 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  never  heard  that  fact  called  in  question. 

Senator  Gray.  You  mean  the  fact  of  the  ability  of  the  Govemmentf 

Mr.  Stalker.  The  fact  of  the  ability  of  the  existing  Government  to 
maintain  order  and  protect  life  and  property.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  it 
repeated  by  citizens  of  the  country,  without  respect  entirely  to  their 
political  luffiliations,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  civilized  world  where 
life  and  property  were  so  secure  as  iii  that  country. 

Senator  Gray.  Would  that  tally  with  your  own  observation  during 
the  weeks  that  you  were  there  before  this  revolution? 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes;  I  think  it  would. 

Senator  Gray.  Was  there  any  evidence  of  any  disorder  up  to  the 
landing  of  troops  on  that  Monday,  the  16th  of  January — ^any  disorder 
or  feeluig  of  insecurity? 

Mr.  Stalker.  Kone  whatever  that  I  observed. 

Senator  Frye.  What  are  you  professor  of? 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  am  professor  of  veterinary  science^ 

Senator  Frye.  Veterinary  surgeon? 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  Where  did  you  live  when  you  were  in  the  islands? 

Mr.  Stalker.  At  the  Hawaiian  Hotel? 

Senator  Frye.  That  is  the  royalist  hotel? 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  Did  Mr.  English  live  there  at  the  same  timet 

Mr.  Stalker.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  Were  you  and  Mr.  English  on  intimate  terms? 

Mr.  Stalker.  No. 

Senator  Frye.  You  were  not? 

Mr.  Stalker.  I  can  not  say  that  we  were. 

Senator  Frye.  Did  you  not  have  daily  conversations  with  himt 

Mr.  Stalker.  Ko. 

Senator  Frye.  Did  you  not  ultimat<ely  suggest  to  him  that  he  come 
over  and  becooie  a  professor  in  the  college  where  you  were? 
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Mr.  Eeedeb.  I  do  not  remember  the  dates;  bat  it  was  daring  the 
mouths  of  November,  December,  Janaary,  and  February. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  ever  been  there  before! 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  were  there  as  a  touristt 

Mr.  Reeder.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  spend  much  of  your  time  in  Honohilu  or 
through  the  islands? 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  Most  of  the  time  in  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  month  did  you  get  theret 

Mr.  Eeeder.  I  was  there  fifteen  weeks  in  all,  not  quite  four  months. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  got  there  in  November,  did  you  ascertain 
or  know  whether  there  was  any  political  excitement  amongst  the 
Hawaiian  people  Y 

Mr.  Eeeder.  None  that  appeared  on  the  surface. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  question  of  grave  importance  politi- 
cally that  was  under  discussion  among  the  people? 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  There  was  not.  When  you  went  to  the  state  house 
you  could  see  there  was  friction  between  the  parties. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  parties? 

Mr.  Eeeder.  They  are  divided  there  between  what  is  called  the 
native  party  and  the  missionary  party.  The  missionary  party  now 
does  not  mean  missionary  per  se — persons  who  go.  there  to  teach  reli- 
gion— but  it  is  a  party  that  has  received  that  name  because  it  is  opposed 
to  native  rule. 

The  Chairman.  Native  rule  or  monarchical  rule? 

Mr.  Eeeder.  That  means  native  rule. 

The  Chairman.  What  particular  measures  were  under  discussion 
upon  which  these  parties  were  divided? 

Mr.  Eeeder.  One  thing  which  was  in  the  Legislature  there,  and 
which  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  ill  feeling,  was  the  discussion  of  the 
opium  bill,  and  then  the  discussion  of  the  lottery  scheme.  There  were 
some  men  pushing  their  interests  there — scheming  for  some  sort  of 
license  to  indulge  in  the  practice  of  lottery. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  those  men  were — any  of  them? 

Mr.  Eeeder.  I  did  not  know  them;  no.  They  were  men,  as  I  under- 
stand, from  New  Orleans. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  the  names  of  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Eeeder.  No,  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  their 
plan  for  getting  a  charter,  I  suppose,  for  the  lottery  scheme? 

Mr.  Eeeder.  Tes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  understand  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  scheme 
that  had  been  conducted  in  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Eeeder.  I  understood  that  they  were  there  for  that  same  pur- 
pose. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  subject  lead  to  much  discussion  among  the 
people? 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  It  did;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  acrimonious t 

Mr.  Eeeder.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Fierce,  was  it? 

Mr.  Eeeder.  Yes.  Before  the  matter  was  adjusted  finally  the  ladies 
thought  they  could  intercept  it  between  the  time  it  passed  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  time  the  signature  was  given  by  Liliuokalani,  the  Queen — 
thought  they  could  intercept  it  by  petition^  and  you  oould  see  by  the 
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this  concession  to  the  lottery  people  were  charging  the  other  side  with 
bribery  and  corruptioTi,  if  I  understand  youf 

Mr.  Ee£DEB.  The  natives  would  do  it  among  themselves. 

Senator  Fbyx.  Charge  each  other  t 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  But  I  understand  the  accusations  came  from  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  granting  of  the  lottery  charter. 

Mr.  Reedeb.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  They  charged  that  those  persons  who  were  promot- 
ing or  advancing  this  lottery  scheme  were  bribed? 

Mr. Eeedeb,  Yes;  that  was  the  charge, 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  those  charges  produce  any  collision  amongst 
those  x>eoplet 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  No  :  not  that  I  saw. 

The  Ghaibman.  was  there  much  anger  exhibited? 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  Yes;  a  good  deal. 

The  Ohaibman.  How  did  you  understand  that  the  Queen  and  cabi- 
net were  disposed  toward  this  lottery  business? 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  you  an  intelligent 
answer  in  regard  to  that. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  mean  what  you  gathered  from  general  reputation 
in  the  community.  Was  it  understood  that  the  Queen  and  her  cabinet — 
I  mean  the  first  cabinet  that  was  there  while  you  were  in  the  islands — 
or  the  later  one  t 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  This  came  up  for  action  in  the  la«t  days  of  the  Legis- 
lature. You  see  the  council,  the  legislative  body,  sat  from  May  for 
about  eight  or  nine  months,  I  guess,  and  this  was  during  the  time  I 
was  there,  and  I  did  not  get  there  until  November. 

The  Ohaibman.  Did  you  find  this  subject  rife  when  you  got  there? 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  No;  but  it  was  soon  developed. 

The  Ohaibman.  And  the  movement  was  made  in  the  Legislature? 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  Did  you  understand  that  the  cabinet  which  was 
there  when  you  got  there — the  Wilcox-Jones  cabinet — was  favorable 
to  or  opposing  this  lottery  bill? 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  I  did  not  know  about  that.  The  trouble  that  arose 
about  the  Wilcox-Jones  cabinet  arose  mainly  from  some  other  things. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  were  theyf  Proceed  and  state  those  other 
things  to  which  you  refer. 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  As  I  understand  the  history  (and  I  learned  it  from 
them)  there  had  been  constant  firiction  there  over  this  tiling  which  they 
had  conceded  in  the  constitution  of  1887. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  do  not  mean  that  they  had  conceded  the  lottery  f 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  No;  that  lottery  business  was  developed  after  I  got 
there. 

The  Ohaibman.  Go  on  and  make  your  statement. 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  Up  to  1887  they  had  a  constitution  which  granted  to 
the  kings  (who  were  the  five  Kamehamehas  and  Lunililo,  who  followed 
them)  this  thing  thatthey  had  conceded,  which  was  the  appointing  power 
of  the  house  of  nobles,  which  houseof  noblesrepresented  one-thirdof  the 
body.  This  body  was,  I  think,  about  52  members,  and  17  of  thembe-. 
Ion  ged  to  the  house  of  nobles.  The  King,  Ealakua,  had  surrendered  that 
right.  They  made  that  elective — of  the  honse  of  nobles  17  members  were 
made  elective  by  the  people.  But  they  had  made  another  property 
qualification — I  mean  these  two  parties  to  the  constitution — which  was 
tiiat  any  man  who  could  prove  that  he  had  9600  income,  either  firom  his 
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The  Ohaibman.  What  purpose  had  yon  in  studying  these  problems 
of  politics  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Reedeb.  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  like,  to  find  out  what  is 
going  on. 

The  Ghaibman.  Was  that  the  purpose  for  which  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Reedeb.  I  write  sometimes  for  the  newspapers. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  you  a  correspondent  for  a  newspaper? 

Mr.  Reedeb.  I  could  not  say  that  I  was  a  hired  correspondent;  X 
wrote  some  articles  and  sent  them  home. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  paper  did  you  send  them  to? 

Mr.  Reedeb.  I  sent  them  tx)  our  papers.  I  am  quite  well  acquainted 
with  the  people  of  the  Gedar  Rapids  Republican  and  the  Gedar  Rapids 
Times. 

The  Ghaibman.  Then  you  were  gaining  information  for  the  purpose 
of  being  able  to  write  those  letters  to  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  Reedeb.  Tes;  I  do  not  want  to  say  that,  but  it  was  one  of  the 
things  Hooked  to. 

The  Ghaibman.  But  you  had  no  connection  politically  with  any 
thing  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Reedeb.  Ko. 

The  Ghaibman.  Ko  business  connection  with  anybody? 

Mr.  Reedeb.  No  :  not  a  thing  above  ground. 

The  Ghaibman.  Simply  a  tourist  loofing  over  the  country? 

Mr.  Reedeb.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  think  from  the  people  you  heard  speaking 
at  this  meeting  room  which  you  have  mentioned,  and  your  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  Hawaiian  tongue,  you  could  gather  the  real  senti- 
ment of  the  Kanaka  population  on  the  subject  of  this  lottery? 

Mr.  Reedeb.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  say  that  much  or  not. 
I  do  not  understand  that  the  lottery  business  was  extensively  discussed 
amongst  them — that  is,  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Those  you  heard  speak  of  it,  were  they  in  favor  of 
or  against  the  lottery? 

Mr.  Reedeb.  Some  of  them — they  were  divided;  I  think  a  good 
many  of  them  were  opposed  to  it. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  suppose  it  was  really  a  question  between  public 
morality  and  governmental  revenue? 

Mr.  Reedeb.  Yes;  those  were  the  points. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  white  people,  men  of  business  and  men  of  prop- 
erty, were  opposed  to  using  that  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
revenue? 

Mr.  Reedeb.  I  think  so;  I  think  that  was  true. 

The  Ghaibman.  On  moral  grounds? 

Mr.  Reedeb.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  detect  any  other  movement,  or  anything  in 
what  they  did  or  said  to  indicate  that  they  had  any  purpose  of  trying 
to  deprive  the  Hawaiian  people  of  any  just  right  that  they  might  wish 
to  enjoy,  and  from  which  they  might  derive  a  profit;  or  were  they  really 
in  good  earnest  in  trying  to  preserve  proper  morality  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Government? 

Mr.  Reedeb.  I  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  they  were  dishonest. 
I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  opposed  the  scheme  of  lottery  on 
any  other  grounds  tlian  tliat.  It  might  have  been  to  the  Government 
a  source  of  revenue;  but  they  opposed  it  somehow  or  other. 

The  Ghaibman.  There  was  an  opium  bill  pending  before  that  Legis- 
lature while  you  were  there? 

S.  Doc.  231,  pt  6 66 
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engaged  in  the  tailoring  business  largely^  and  the  shoiBiiliaking  busi- 
ness. It  is  priDcipally  taken  up  by  shoemakers  and  tailors  and  mer- 
chants and  restaurant  keepers. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  little  shops  and  stores? 

Mr.EEEDBB.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  rule,  are  the  Chinese  people  an  orderly  and 
well-behaved  people! 

Mr.  Beedeb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Fond  of  gambling? 

Mr.  Eeeder.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  one  of  their  industries. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  opium  joints  amongst  themt 

Mr.  Beeder.  They  have  a  few,  but  as  a  rule  not  public.  It  is  not  a 
business  recognized  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  opposes  itt 

Mr.  Reedeb.  I  could  not  say  that;  I  think  likely — I  do  not  know 
about  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  a  business  not  openly  adopted? 

Mr.  Beeder.  No;  not  on  a  front  street.  It  is  a  place  usually  a  little 
oflf,  very  small  place.  I  understood  that  there  were  two  or  three  of 
them  in  town. 

The  Chairman.  In  passing  through  Chinatown  iu  flonolulu,  did  you 
gain  the  idea  that  the  Chinese  were  contributing  much  to  the  moral 
support  and  advancement  of  Hawaii,  or  was  the  tendency  the  other 
way? 

Mr.  Beeder.  I  did  not  gather  very  much  about  it.  They  behave 
themselves.  They  are  not  very  much  in  the  police  court,  and  they 
have  not  to  be  dealt  with  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  take  anything  like  an  active,  strong,  prom- 
inent position  like  the  white  race  in  Honolulu  t 

Mr.  Beeder.  They  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  there  like  they  are  everywhere  else  where 
they  are  assembled — where  you  have  seen  them  in  this  hemisphere — 
people  who  seem  to  be  devoting  themselves  to  their  own  callings, 
indulging  themselves  in  their  habits  of  gambling  and  opium  smoking, 
and  such  liket 

Mr.  Beeder.  They  are  just  like  they  are  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  public  moralities  conducted  amongst 
them) 

Mr.  Bebdbr.  I  could  not  answer  that.  I  have  no  knowledge  that 
I  know  of.  I  will  say  they  have  a  joss  house  there^  and  then  they  have 
what  is  called  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  they  make 
some  eftbrt  of  improving  their  people. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  thilik  that  the  free  introduction  of  opium 
amongst  those  people  would  create  any  insecurity  as  to  the  peace  and 
order  and  proper  government  of  the  islands? 

Mr.  Beeder.  The  Chinese  would  be  principally  the  patrons  of  such 
places.  I  do  not  know  that  that  would  create  much  disorder.  They 
go  to  those  places  and  have  their  smoke  out  and  their  debauch  and 
then  go  away.  After  the  debauch  is  over  they  go  about  their  busi- 
ness on  the  street;  there  does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  better  classes  of  Honolulu  were 
putting  themselves  to  unnecessary  trouble  in  trjring  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  opium  into  that  city? 

Mr.  Beeder.  No;  I  think  it  was  pushed  prindpaUy  by  the  native 
men  in  that  Legislative  Assembly. 
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Senator  Fbyb.  That  is,  the  Queen  and  her  people  were  trying  to 
get  rid  of  the  constitution  of  1887,  which  imposed  restrictions  upon  her 
and  her  cabinet  t 

Mr.  Beedeb.  Tes. 

Senator  Fbye.  Was  this  opium  bill  and  this  lottery  bill  part  of  the 
campaign — to  get  the  Kanaka  population  to  do  away  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  1887! 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  I  do  not  think  they  had  any  design  of  that  kind.  I 
think  those  two  bills  were  for  revenue.  I  think  it  was  said  by  the 
Queen  that  she  was  embarrassed  and  the  Government  was  embarrassed 
on  account  of  its  debt. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  understand  that  the  debt  was  a  very  large 
one! 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  Yes,  it  was  large  for  that  place.  It  amounted  to  almost 
$4,000,000 — when  pay  day  for  the  interest  came  it  would  amount  to 
very  nearly  $4,000,000. 

l^e  Ghaibman.  I  suppose  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  facts  in 
regard  to  the  burden  of  taxation  in  Hawaii,  to  know  upon  whom  it 
falls! 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  Fell  upon  the  proi)erty. 

The  Ghaibman.  Who  owned  the  property — I  mean,  of  course,  the 
property  that  would  yield  revenue! 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  I  think  there  was  a  large  amount  gathered  from  the 
sugar  plantations. 

Senator  Fbye.  The  chairman  asked  who  owned  the  property.  Did 
not  the  white  men  own  nine-tenths  of  it! 

Mr.  Eebdeb.  I  think  so;  yes,  eight-tenths. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  know  any  Kanakas  or  half- whites  who 
owned  any  large  sugar  estates! 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  Ko;  but  there  were  men  in  business  there  who  were 
half- whites,  who  owned  stock  in  some  of  those  companies. 

The  Ghaibman.  But,  if  I  gather  your  idea,  the  great  burden  of  tax- 
ation rested  upon  white  men  who  owned  the  property! 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  see  any  disposition  or  detect  any  disposi- 
tion amongst  those  people  to  do,  or  to  attempt  to  do,  anything  else  than 
protect  themselves  against  unjust  legislation,  legislation  that  was 
wicked  in  its  character,  and  that  tended  to  break  down  the  authority 
of  law  and  good  morals! 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  interpret  the  action  of  the 
white  people  as  having  anything  to  do  especially  in  that  direction. 

The  Ghaibman.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  that 
tended  toward  the  recent  revolution! 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  I  have  some,  gathered  in  the  way  that  we  have  been 
talking  about. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  were  there  an  observer. 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Were  you  in  the  Legislature — I  mean  the  hall  where 
the  Legislature  sat — on  the  Saturday  that  it  was  prorogued  by  the 
Queen! 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  I  was  not;  no. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  were  not  there  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  I  was  not  there  at  12  o'clock;  no. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  go  to  the  Government  building  that  after- 
noont 
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The  Ohaibman.  Of  what! 

Mr.  Eeedbb.  Complaints  that  the  Oovernment  of  the  Qneen  was 
not  a  suitable  Government;  that  she  had  been  revising  all  along  to 
keep  within  bounds  of  the  authority  of  the  constitution. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  constitution  of  1887 ! 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  Of  1887 — ^that  there  had  been,  I  think  they  said,  seven 
uprisings  in  five  years  of  one  kind  or  another — I  could  not  particularize 
what  they  were,  and  that  the  Government  waa  not  a  stable  one;  that 
she  could  not  give  one;  that  there  was  too  much  friction.  That  was 
the  line  of  the  speeches. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  any  statements  made  by  the  speakers, 
or  did  the  persons  in  the  crowd  make  any,  to  the  effect  that  the  Queen 
had  attempted  to  abrogate  the  constitution  of  1887  and  substitute  for 
it  one  of  her  ownt 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  I  heard  nothing  except  what  grew  out  of  the  talk. 
She  got  up  on  the  portico  of  lolani  palace 

The  Chairman.*  You  did  not  hear  that;  you  were  not  there. 

Mr.  Eeeder.  You  are  speaking  of  what  I  know  personally  t 

Senator  Gray.  And  impressions  that  you  gatiiered  from  actual  con- 
tact with  the  i>eople. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  public  meeting,  in  this  crowd  in  which  you 
mixed,  did  you  hear  any  statement  as  to  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
Queen  had  attempted  to  abrogat>e  the  constitution  of  1887  and  substi- 
tute for  it  one  of  her  own  getting  upt 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  Yes;  that  was  the  talk  in  that  meeting — ^that  was  part 
of  the  complaint. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  complaint  in  those  speeches  about 
the  opium  bill  and  the  lottery  bill^ 

Mr.  Eeeder.  Yes,  they  were  talked  of,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Was  anything  said  about  voting  out  the  cabinet? 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  Yes,  that  was  talked  of,  too.  ^at  was  part  of  the 
comx>laint. 

The  Chaibman.  A  sort  of  enumeration  of  grievances? 

Mr.  Eeeder.  Yes.  The  speeches  were  not  very  long.  The  whole 
meeting  did  not  last  to  exceed  an  hour  and  a  half.  They  opened  at  2 
o'clock  and  adjourned  at  a  half  after  3. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  before  you  formed  a  definite  conclusion 
that  there  was  to  be  a  revolution  theret 

Mr.  .Eeedeb.  Yes.  I  was  not  informed  that  they  were  going  to  over- 
turn the  Government.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  going  to  be  something  done.  As  I  understood  it,  they 
read  from  the  steps  of  the  Government  building  this  proclamation 

Senator  Fbyb.  Were  you  there  t 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  NojI  was  not  right  there. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  you  out  in  view  of  lolani  Palace  at  the  time 
the  Queen  was  up  on  the  palace  somewhere,  the  portico,  and  presented 
some  constitution  and  made  some  speech  to  her  people? 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  I  was  near  there,  but  I  could  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage; she  did  not  present  a  constitution;  she  made  a  speech. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  there  a  large  crowd  about  the  Queen  at  that 
timet 

Mr.  Keedbb.  The  crowd  in  both  plaoes  seemed  just  about  alike  as 
to  numbers. 

The  Chaibman.  I  spoke  of  that  occasion.  Was  there  a  large  crowd 
about  lolani  Palace  at  the  time  the  Queen  appeared  on  the  portioo-— 
whatever  you  may  call  itt 
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visional  Government  was  read,  did  you  see  any  United  States  marines 
drawn  up  in  line,  armed,  etct 

Mr.  Reedeb.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  saw  them  right  in  arms,  but 
they  were  there.  I  could  see  them.  I  was  up  a  square  or  two.  I  could 
see  them  tbere  before  the  Government  house. 

Senator  Fbye.  How  do  you  mean  you  saw  themt  Were  they  in 
linet    Or  do  you  mean  to  say  you  saw  some  straggling  soldiers  t 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  in  line,  drilling. 

The  Chaibman.  In  line  of  battle,  drawn  up  ready  to  fightt 

Mr.  Beedeb.  I  could  not  tell  that;  I  saw  them  there. 

Senator  Gbay.  Do  you  know  where  the  troops  were  quartered,  in 
Arion  Hall,  a  building  back  of  the  Opera  House? 

Mr.  Beedeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  Was  it  there  you  saw  themt 

Mr.  Beedeb.  Yes;  close  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Opera  House. 

Senator  Gbay.  Were  they  not  in  the  rear  of  Arion  Hall,  inside  the 
fence  t 

Mr.  Beedeb.  I  saw  them  scattered  all  around  the  hall  and  near  the 
opera  house. 

Senator  Gbay.  Do  you  mean  that  the  marines  were  out  beside  the 
Government  building,  where  you  could  see  them  and  anybody  could  see 
themt 

Mr.  Beedeb.  Yes;  I  saw  them  there.  They  were  not  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Government  building. 

Senator  Gbay.  Quite  i*  body  of  them  f 

Mr.  Beedeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  Did  they  have  armst 

Mr.  Beedeb.  I  could  not  tell  exactly  whether  they  had  their  arms. 
I  was  within  a  block  or  so  of  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Pretty  large  crowd  at  the  time  that  proclamation 
was  being  rea-dt 

Mr.  Beedeb.  No;  there  were  only  a  few. 

Senator  Gbay.  Did  you  see  the  troops  when  tliey  were  landed  on 
Monday  afternoon? 

Mr.  Beedeb.  I  did  not  see  them  during  the  time  they  were  land- 
ing; no. 

Senator  Gbay.  You  saw  them  march  through  the  streets  Y 

Mr.  Keedeb.  Yea. 

Senator  Gbay.  Did  you  have  any  previous  information  that  they 
were  to  land) 

Mr.  Beedeb.  Ko;  I  had  not  anything. 

Senator  Gbay.  You  said  the  first  you  knew  of  any  troops  from  the 
Boston  being  ashore  was  seeing  them  on  the  streets,  marching? 

Mr.  Heedeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  From  what  direction  were  they  marching? 

Mr.  Beedeb.  They  were  marching  up  from  where  the  Boston  was 
landed,  up  through  one  of  those  streets. 

Senator  Gbay.  What  was  the  public  impression,  soflEur  as  you  were 
able  to  gather  it?  You  were  out  there  and  in  contact  with  the  people, 
were  you  not? 

Mr.  Beedeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  What  impression  did  you  gather  as  to  the  object  of 
those  troops  landing;  what  was  the  popular  impression? 

Mr.  Beedeb.  I  did  not  know  and  do  not  know  anybody  else  who 
did  know.  I  was  just  waiting  devdopments  there  and  seeing  what  I 
oould  see. 
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course  as  to  have  the  protection  of  my  Government  in  case  the  Govern- 
ment fell  into  the  hands  of  either  of  those  peoples.  I  knew  if  I  joined 
a  party  and  became  interested  in  it  and  the  party  which  I  had  joined 
was  beaten,  I  would  lose  the  protection  of  my  Government. 

Senator  Gray.  You  did  not  want  to  join  a  party  as  a  mere  tourist 
there  ^ 

Mr.  Eeedeb.  No. 

Senator  Gbat.  Ton  had  no  business  in  joining  either  party,  had 
you! 

Mr.  BsEDEB.  No. 

Senator  Gbat.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  domestic  affairs 
of  those  islands? 

Mr.  Beedeb.  No. 

Adjourned  until  to-morrow,  the  31st  instant,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Washington,  D.  G.,  Wednesday,  January  31^  1894. 

The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present:  The  chairman  (Senator  Morgan)  and  Senators  Btttlbb, 
Gbay,  Fbte,  and  Sherman,  and  Senator  Davis,  of  the  full  committee. 


8W0RH  STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  L.  MACABTHmL 

The  Ghaibhan.  State  your  residence. 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Fbye.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  I  am  the  editor  of  the  Troy  Budget. 

Senator  Fbte.  Were  you  at  any  time  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes:  the  last  of  February,  or  early  in  March, 
1893.    I  remained  there  about  seven  or  eight  weeks,  I  should  say. 

Senator  Fbye.  What  was  your  business  there  f 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  I  went  there  to  get  rest,  practically;  but  I  found 
a  state  of  things  that  very  much  interested  me,  and  I  investigated. 

Senator  Fbye.  You  investigated  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
islands  t 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes.  I  presume  you  gentlemen  have  a  paper 
from  me.  I  wrote  considerably.  I  wrote  an  article  which  was  pub- 
lished pretty  widely.  I  was  there  when  Mr.  Blount  was  there,  and  I 
saw  him  frequently.  His  wife  and  mine  were  acquainted  and  went 
about  a  good  deal  together. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  your  paper,  the  one  with  the  map  in  itt 

Mr.  Mao AJEtTHUB.  Yes.  1  could  not  cover  as  m  ucli  ground  as  I  wanted 
to  because  I  found  it  of  so  much  interest.  I  knew  there  was  meat  in  it 
and  I  went  right  over  it. 

Senator  Fbye.  Did  you  make  a  special  business  of  investigating  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  islands  t 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbye.  And  in  the  course  of  that  investigation  did  yon  have 
communications  with  parties  of  both  sides  there,  the  royalists  as  well 
as  the  Provisional  Government  t 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes.  AJl  the  time  I  was  there  the  Provisional 
Government  was  in  power.  I  did  not  report  the  result  of  my  investi- 
gations to  Mr.  Blount    I  did  on  one  affair.    He  mentioned-  here  thttt 
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The  Ghaibman.  What  would  you  think  of  the  i)olitical  proposition 
of  incorporating  those  people  into  our  body  politic? 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done,  because  you  do  not 
build  America  for  a  little  time;  you  build  for  a  century;  and  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  Pacific  coast  will  have  six  or  eight  millions 
of  people,  and  the  native  Hawaii  population  would  be  entirely  rubbed 
out,  at  the  present  percentage,  of  decrease,  somewhere  between  1920 
and,  say,  1930. 

The  Ghaibman.  For  similar  reasons  would  you  also  think  that  it 
would  be  better  for  our  country  that  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  should 
be  brought  in  freely  and  incori)orated  into  our  body  politic? 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Mr.  Blount  said  to  me,  ^^  What  are  these  people 
going  to  do  for  laborers?" 

The  Ghaibman.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that;  I  am  speaking  of  the 
social  effect  in  the  United  States  of  incorporating  the  orientals  into  the 
social  system,  what  we  call  the  body  politic,  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MacAbthub.  The  Asiatics  can  not  vote  or  become  citizens 
under  the  Hawaiian  constitution. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that,  but  the  effect  of  annexa- 
tion, in  your  judgment,  as  to  Asiatics? 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  It  is  not  that,  because  they  are  a  hardworking 
people.  They  earn  their  money,  and  they  get  what  they  consider 
wealth  and  return  to  their  own  countries.  The  exports  from  those  islands 
are  9115  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  islands.  There  are  no 
such  exports  in  the  world.  I  think  it  is  a  detriment  to  confine  them- 
selves exclusively  to  sugar. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  concur  in  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the 
Kanaka  population  of  Hawaii  is  passing  away — ^perishing? 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  At  the  rate  of  decrease  that  is  now  going  on,  or  in 
the  last  decade,  they  will  be  entirely  wiped  out  in  19^.  It  has  been 
careftiUy  caJculated. ,  You  see  there  are  only  34,000  natives,  and  there 
are  90,000  of  population.  Of  that,  perhaps  12,000  are  Portuguese.  The 
Portuguese  and  white  men  there  in  voting  would  outnumber  the  native 
population,  that  is,  the  native  voting  population — outnumber  them  in 
the  property  qualification. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  speak  now  of  the  constitution  of  1887  ? 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  I  am  speaking  of  this  present  constitution,  under 
which  the  house  of  nobles  and  house  of  representatives  were  elected. 
There  is  a  much  lower  elective  i>ower  for  the  house  under  the  present 
Provisional  Government. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  are  speaking  of  the  constitution  which  Liliuo- 
kalani  tried  to  overthrow? 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes. 

Senator  Davis.  What  kind  of  people  are  those  Portuguese? 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  They  are  mostly  from  the  Azores. 

Senator  Davis.  We  know  where  they  are  from,  but  how  do  they 
Hizeup? 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  They  are  a  civil,  orderly  people. 

Senator  Davis.  Industrious? 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes. 

Senator  Davis.  Are  they  law-abiding? 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes, 

Senator  Davis.  Do  their  children  go  to  school? 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  compulsory  education  there  for 
all  classes. 

Senator  Davis.  Do  they  have  their  own  homes  there,  to  some  extent? 
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The  article  is  as  follows : 

"  [From  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express.] 
<*INTBODU0TOBY  BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MAIL   AND  EXPRESS. 

"  Hon .  Charles  L.  Mac  Arthur,  th  e  venerable  editor  of  the  Troy  Northern 
Budget  and  formerly  State  Senator,  has  complied  with  a  request  of  the 
Mail  and  Express  for  an  article  on  Hawaii,  the  circumstances  that  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Queen,  and  the  personnel  of  the  Provisional 
Government. 

"Mr.  MacArthur  went  to  Hawaii  shortly  after  the  revolution  and 
enjoyed  the  same  facilities  for  observation  as  Mr.  Blount  had.  A  graphic 
and  entertaining  writer,  the  veteran  editor  has  made  travel  a  habit  for 
years,  and  when  he  wants  to  find  facts  or  objects  knows  just  where  to 
look  for  them. 

"  IN  HAWAII  WHEN   COMMISSIONER  BLOUNT  WAS  THERE. 

**To  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express  : 

"  Sir  :  You  have  asked  me  to  write  for  your  paper  on  the  subject  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  now  an  absorbing  theme  of  public  discussion.  I 
premise  by  saying  that  I  was  in  the  islands  with  my  wife  the  best  part 
of  last  winter,  for  weeks  at  the  same  hotel  in  Honolulu  with  Commis- 
sioner Blount  and  his  amiable  lady,  saw  them  daily,  and  had  fairly  as 
good  opportunities  as  he  had  to  get  at  the  bottom  facts  of  the  situation, 
the  same  sources  of  information  being  open  to  me  as  to  him.  Besides, 
I  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  him  in  that  I  saw  and  conversed  with 
all  classes  of  people  and  got  at  their  inner  ideas,  whereas  his  reticence 
repelled  rather  than  invited  free  intercourse.  It  was  unfortunate 
for  the  object  of  his  mission  that  he  remained  secluded  in  his  quarters 
most  of  the  time,  instead  of  going  about  with  his  eyes  and  ears  open 
and  bringing  into  requisition  the  Yankee  habit  of  asking  questions. 
It  was  also  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  visit  the  great  coffee  and  sugar 
producing  island  of  Hawaii,  the  largest  of  the  group,  which  has  an 
area  seven  times  greater  than  that  of  Oahu,  on  which  Honolulu  is  sit- 
uated, and  six  times  larger  than  Maui,  the  next  largest,  with  double 
the  production  of  sugar  and  other  commercial  products  of  any  other 
island. 

"As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Blount  only  visited  the  island  of  Maui  out- 
side of  Oahu,  and  then  only  paid  a  visit  to  see  the  great  Spreckels 
sugar  plantation,  the  largest  in  the  world,  where  he  was,  of  course,  hand- 
somely entertained.  What  he  should  have  done  was  to  have  visited 
the  great  island  of  Hawaii,  the  garden  island  of  Kauai,  and  the  island 
of  Molokai,  and  have  seen  the  conditions  of  these  islands  for  himself, 
and  have  conversed  with  the  leading  men  of  all  parties  throughout  the 
group,  instead  of  shutting  himself  up  like  an  oyster  in  Honolulu  and 
getting  most  of  his  information  at  second  hand.  I  do  not,  however, 
desire  to  make  any  adverse  criticism  on  Mr.  Commissioner  Blount,  at 
least  until  his  report  becomes  public,  for  he  is  a  very  amiable  and  cour- 
teous gentleman,  and  all  ray  intercourse  with  him  was  of  the  pleasantest 
character.  But  I  can't  help  saying  that  a  trained  newspaper  man  would 
have  bored  into  all  the  sources  of  information  and  have  swept  the  field 
cleaner  and  more  thoroughly  in  gathering  material  for  a  satisfactory 
report  by  the  methods  ordinarily  in  vogue  with  newspaper  men  than 
was  possible  by  the  methods  and  means  adopted  by  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Ati'au*s  Committee  of  the  last  Congress 
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only  the  shadow — ^and  paid  all  the  costs.  And  he  was  right.  It  is 
notable  that  every  American  Secretary  of  St^te,  iiielnding  Bayard,  who 
has  written  upon  the  subject,  except  Gresham,  and  every  President 
down  to  Cleveland  has  favored  the  American  acquisition  of  Hawaii.- 


ii 


ABBA  AND  POPULATION. 


<<  The  Hawaiian  Islands  have  an  area  of  6,470  square  miles — about 
the  size  of  Oonnecticut.  The  population  in  1890  was  89,990.  Of  this 
number  the  natives  (of  the  Hawaiian  race)  counted  oidy  34,436,  being 
in  a  minority  in  the  population  amounting  to  21,115.  l^ere  were  6,186 
half-castes.  Counting  aU  the  natives  and  all  the  half  castes  as  native 
Hawaiiaus  they  stiU  lack  4,373  of  being  half  the  population,  and  are 
outnumbered  by  what  are  classed  <  foreigners,'  by  8,746  in  the  popula- 
tion table.  All  Hawaiians  born  on  any  of  the  islands  of  foreign  parents 
are  classed  as  ^foreigners,'  sdthough  native  whites  bom  on  the  soil  were 
ignorantly  styled  as  a  class  by  Secretary  Gresham  as  <  aliens.'  These 
'  foreigners,'  Hawaiian  native  bom,  number  7,495,  are  all  whites  and 
mostly  the  children  of  American  missionaries.  The  other  Americans 
not  born  there  number  1,928,  so  that  the  American  native-bom  Haw- 
aiians, or  those  who  have  located  there,  in  round  numbers  count  up 
9,500.  Statistics  show  that  about  91  per  cent  of  all  the  business  of 
Hawaii  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  all  the  private  property  should 
be  classed  as  American. 

<'  There  were  27,661  Japanese  and  Chinese,  mostly  coolies,  employed 
in  sugar-making;  also,  besides  nearly  9,000  Portuguese,  mostly  similarly 
employed.  These  latter,  being  white,  are  admitted  to  citizenship  and 
may  vote,  while  the  Orientals  are  excluded  from  the  ballot.  The 
Portuguese  are  almost  to  a  man  annexationists,  are  American  in  senti- 
ment, and  have  a  representative  in  the  executive  and  legislative  body 
of  the  Provisional  Government.  All  of  the  other  < foreigners'  of 
Hawaii,  exclusive  of  588  Polynesians,  number  only  2,494,  of  whom 
1,344  are  Britons  and  1,034  Germans.  A  minority  of  the  Germans  are 
for  annexation — the  Britons  are  not.  The  latter  compose  all  the  real 
substance  among  the  white  population  opposed  to  annexation.  It  was 
this  body  of  20,596  white  *  foreigners,'  nearly  all  of  whom  are  Hawaiian 
citizens  under  the  law  and  belonging  to  the  constitutional  voting  class, 
numbering  about  two-thirds  as  many  as  all  the  native  Hawaiians,  that 
the  ex-Queen  undertook  to  disfranchise  and  to  deprive  of  their  civil 
rights  under  the  old  constitution,  by  suddenly  proclaiming  a  new  con- 
stitution putting  all  the  political  power  and  rule  in  the  islands  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives,  tiiat  caused  the  revolution  in  January  last  and 
the  dei>osition  of  the  Queen. 

<<A  OOBBUPT  LBGISLATUBB. 

*<The  last  Hawaiian  Legislature  was  guilty  of  notorious  bribery  and 
corruption.  It  passed  the  odious  lottery  and  opium  bills,  which  were 
signed  by  the  Queen.  The  Queen  arbitrarily  selected  her  cabinet  in 
defiance  of  constitutional  principles,  and  the  new  revolutionary  govern- 
ment in  justification  of  her  overthrow  made  this  assertion,  which  never 
has  been  and  can  not  be  truthftilly  controverted:  *Her  Majesty  pro- 
ceeded  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  to  arbitrarily  arrogate  to  herself 
the  right  to  promulgate  a  new  constitution,  which  proposes  among 
other  things  to  disfranchise  over  one- fourth  or  the  voters  and  the  own- 
ers of  nine- tenths  of  the  private  property  of  the  Kingdom,  to  abolish  the 
S.  Doc.  231,  pt  6 67 
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auspices  of  the  American  Bepublic.  The  native  i>opnIation  of  Hawaii 
fell  off  from  1866  from  57,125  to  34,446  in  1890— a  loss  of  22,679  in 
twenty-five  years.  At  that  rate  of  loss  the  whole  native  popolatiou  of 
Hawaii  will  be  wiped  out  completely  early  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
next  century,  so  that  the  child  may  now  be  bom  who  will  live  to  see 
the  entire  extinction  of  the  Hawaiian  race.  This  is  a  startling  fact. 
ret  it  seems  to  be  true  that  in  a  little  more  than  a  century  since  the 
discovery  of  tiie  Hawaiian  group  by  Gapt.  Cook  the  popidation  has 
dwindled  from  400,000  to  less  than  one-eleventh  of  that  number.  I  have 
not  space  to  give  the  reasons  for  this  decay  of  the  race,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  native  women  generally 
lack  the  motherly  instinct  for  the  proper  care  of  their  children. 

"A  common  custom  among  Hawaiian  mothers  is  to  give  away  their 
children  at  birth,  some  promising  to  give  them  away  even  before  they 
are  born.  The  mother,  for  this  loss  of  her  offspring,  solaces  herself 
often  by  adopting  the  child  of  some  other  woman  as  a  household  pet, 
after  the  manner  of  many  American  women  who  prefer  pugs  to  progeny. 
It  is  certain  that  a  newer  and  more  virile  race  is  shortly  to  entirely 
supersede  the  aboriginals  on  these  islands.  The  evolution  is  now  going 
on  with  st>artling  rapidity. 

^^  Now  that  the  public  lands  are  about  exhausted  in  America  and 
Hawaii  lies  contiguous  to  our  own  shores,  shall  the  dominant  race  to  be 
planted  there  be  American  or  English,  or  shall  the  structure  of  the 
future  be  built  on  the  basis  of  a  race,  as  Cleveland  proposes,  who  will 
sink  out  of  sight  among  the  'lost  tribes'  early  in  the  next  century? 
Statesmen  who  are  statesmen  worthy  of  the  name  do  not  build  the 
nation  tor  a  day,  but  for  all  time.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  Pacific 
coast  will  in  the  neiu*  future  have  a  population  of  10,000,000  of  people, 
with  a  vast  commerce  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  that  this  commerce 
will  require  protection  over  that  great  sea,  the  reasons  for  annexation, 
now  that  the  opportunity  offers,  are  too  obvious  to  need  to  be  recounted 
here. 

•*A  SETTLED  POLICY. 

<<  The  students  of  American  history  know  that  in  the  United  States 
annexation  has  been  the  settled  policy  always.  The  original  American 
colonies  numbered  only  eleven,  including  the  three  counties  of  Dela- 
ware, which  were  really  a  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  number  of 
States  remained  at  eleven  for  two  or  three  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  in  1787.  The  number  was  swelled  to  thirteen 
in  1789  and  1790,  when  North  Carolina  and  Bhode  Island  reluctantly 
came  into  the  Union.  The  original  colonies  contained  no  more  than 
1,000,000  square  miles  of  territory,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  AUeghanies  in  the  West,  to  the  Floridas 
and  Ijouisiana  in  the  south,  and  to  the  northward  to  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada.  All  during  our  earlier  history  it  was  a  struggle  to  annex  new 
territory  or  to  protect  what  we  had.  The  real  bottom  bone  of  conten- 
tion in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812  was  as  to  which  nation  should 
hold  the  navigation  and  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  the  present 
century  we  have  made  by  purchase  the  following  annexations,  namely: 

In  1803,  Louisiana  cost $15,000,000 

In  1819,  Florida 6,000,000 

In  1848,  California  and  New  Mexico 15,000,000 

In  1853,  Arizona 10,000,000 

In  1867,  Alaska 7,200,000 

Total  cost  of  territory  porohased 63^200,000 
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diverge  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  It  is  the  strate^cal  and  naval 
key  to  the  whole  Northern  Pacific  Ocean.  All  naval  and  military 
authorities  concar  in  the  statement  that  the  strong  nation  that  has 
power  to  hold  Hawaii  will  have  the  dominion  over  this  great  sea  and 
can  control  the  vast  commerce  of  the  Pacific,  for  it  is  the  gateway 
and  toll  gate  of  the  water  roads  to  Ghina,  Japan,  the  IncUes,  the 
Orient,  as  well  as  the  focusing  point  of  vessels  bound  to  North  and 
South  America,  to  Australia,  and  to  the  innumerable  groups  of  islands 
composing  the  Indian  Ocean  archipelago.  Here  are  some  ocean  dis- 
tances, in  miles,  from  Honolulu  to — 

San  FranoiBCo 2,100  |  Auckland 3,810 

Portland,  Oregon 2,460  i  Sydney 4,980 


Panama 4,620 

Tahita 2,380 

Samoa 2,290 

Fiji 2,700 


Hongkong 4,800 

Yokohoma 3,440 

Victoria,  B.C 2,360 

Ocean  Island 1,250 


<<  Thomas  Hart  Benton  long  ago  declared  that  the  dominion  and 
empire  of  the  world  lay  along  the  route  to  the  Indies  and  with  the 
country  that  controlled  the  commerce  over  it.  This  has  been  true  ever 
since  the  discovery  of  America.  The  map  shows  that  the  mainland  of 
Alaska  is  west  of  Honolulu,  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  a  part  of  Ameri- 
can tenitory  in  Alaska,  are  more  tlian  300  miles  west  of  the  Hawaiis. 
With  the  laying  of  an  ocean  cable  to  Honolulu,  which  there  is  good 
assurance  will  be  done  by  a  British  company  very  soon,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  which  is  also  sure  to  come  later,  the 
importance  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  will  be  vastly  increased.  Within 
five  years  after  American  annexation  Honolulu  would  become  the 
Hongkong  of  the  Pacific,  with  a  population  of  at  least  100,000,  and 
the  population  of  the  whole  group  would  be  doubled  with  a  steady 
increasing  growth  thereafter. 

"The  growing  commerce  of  our  Pacific  coast  with  the  Orient  and 
elsewhere  on  that  ocean  will  be  immensely  increased  in  the  near  future, 
and  these  American  interests  demand  the  acquisition  of  these  islands 
for  commerce  in  time  of  peace  and  for  defense  in  time  of  war.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  United  States  are  being  builded  for  all  time 
and  not  for  a  day.  If  the  United  States  acquire  these  islands  on  the 
terms  proffered  bv  the  Hawaiian  Provisional  Government,  our  Govern- 
ment would  get  $10,000,000  of  actual  value  in  property  for  nothing, 
besides  the  Pearl  River  coaling  station  on  the  same  terms,  which  may 
be  easily  and  cheaply  fortified  at  small  cost,  so  as  to  become  a  naval 
Gibraltar  of  the  Pacific,  strong  enough  to  be  held  by  our  white  squad- 
ron against  any  force  likely  ever  to  be  brought  against  it.  And  there 
is  no  civilizing  or  Americanizing  to  be  done  to  train  the  annexed  peo- 
ple into  accord  with  our  institutions,  for  the  white  men  now  at  the  head 
of  the  Provisional  Government  are  all  of  the  best  New  England  stock, 
as  well  as  those  who  support  it.  All  the  executive  heads  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  except  one,  are  white  men  born  on  the  soil  of 
Hawaii,  sons  of  American  missionaries,  who  Ohnstianized,  civilized, 
and  raised  Hawaii  from  heathendom,  although  declared  'aliens'  by 
Secretary  Gresham. 

"CLIMATE  AND  PBODUOTIONS. 

"  The  islands  have  the  finest  climate  in  the  world,  and  Hawaii  has 
been  justly  styled  the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific.  It  raises  the  products 
of  the  tropic  and  the  tein])eratc  zones.    It  is  the  richest  piece  of  cane 
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the  commnTiity  was  still  farther  shocked  when  the  Queen,  on  her  own 
volition,  withont  the  consent  of  her  cabinet,  proclaimed  a  new  consti- 
tntion,  catting  off  the  franchise  of  a  large  portion  of  the  whites  and 
practicsUly  handing  over  their  liberties  and  properties  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  native  Kanakas. 

<^  This  last  straw  broke  the  camel's  back.  The  revolntion  instantly 
broke  out,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Stevens  was  absent,  and  had  been  for  days  previous,  on 
board  a  United  States  war  vesseL  the  JBo«ton,  I  think,  which  had  gone 
on  a  cruise  in  the  outer  islands  for  target  practice.  Neither  Stevens 
nor  the  United  States  cruiser  arrived  back  in  Honolulu  until  after  the 
revolution  had  been  under  full  head  for  fully  forty-eight  hours,  and  lie 
and  the  officers  of  the  vessel  were  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  had 
hai)pened  until  they  landed.  Then  he  and  they  acted  promptly.  That 
does  not  look  much  like  a  Stevens  conspiracy.  It  was  the  fact  that 
the  Queen's  party  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  establish  a  new 
constitution  and  to  make  a  revolntion  of  their  own,  and  she  lost  her 
throne  in  the  attempt." 

The  Chathman.  When  you  were  in  Hawaii  did  you  know  Paul 
Neumanf 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  relation  did  he  hold  to  Liliuokalanif 

Mr.  MacArthtjb.  He  was  her  attorney — held  the  power  of  attorney 
that  he  had  here  when  he  originaUy  came. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  same  as  is  printed  in  Mr.  Blount's  report? 

Mr.  MacArthub.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Were  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  Queen f 

Mr.  MagAbthub.  I  met  her  in  Galifomia.  She  was  at  the  same 
house  that  I  was.  I  knew  her  husband  in  Galifornia,  and  I  should  not 
have  been  able  to  see  her  but  for  a  previous  acquaintance.  She  was 
not  receiving  anybody. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  year  was  it  that  you  first  met  the  Queen! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  I  think  it  must  have  been  in  1887.  I  was  in  Gali- 
fornia three  or  four  times.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  year;  I  think  it 
was  in  1887.  The  Queen's  husband  was  over  there  trying  to  float  some 
Government  bonds. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  was  before  the  Queen's  accession  to  the  throne! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Before  her  accession.  She  was  Mrs.  Dominis 
then  f 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  have  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dominis  a  personal 
acquaintance! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes;  to  a  limited  extent.  I  spoke  to  them  fre- 
quently at  the  hotel  in  Galifornia. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  have  frequent  conversations  with  her! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes;  some. 

The  Ghaibman.  When  you  returned  to  Hawaii  after  this  revolution 
had  been  inaugurated,  did  you  see  her  again! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  hert 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  On  political  topics! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Not  very  much ;  I  did  to  a  small  extent. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  know  in  respect  to 
Paul  Nenman's  authority  to  represent  Liliuokalani,  and  of  any  over- 
tures thiit  were  made  by  him,  with  her  consent,  or,  as  he  asserted,  with 
her  consent,  to  surrender  her  crown  to  the  Provisional  Government, 
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The  Ohaibman.  Was  any  provision  included  in  that  proposed  ar- 
rangement in  favor  of  the  Princess  Kainlanif 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  No:  in  fact,  they  were  a  little  bit  antagonistic. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Neaman  acting  as  the  agent  of  Kaiulanit 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  No;  As  I  understand,  he  never  was  the  agent 
of  Kaiulani,  but  of  Lilioukalani. 

Senator  Fbye.  Tlie  last  25  or  30  lines  of  this  letter  which  you  have 
put  in  as  your  testimony  clearly  ought  not  to  come  in  as  testimony,  it 
being  certain  criticisms  of  political  action.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  leave 
that  out. 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes;  I  will  leave  it  out. 

The  Chaibman.  You  desire  to  leave  out  of  your  statement  the  last 
part  of  it,  because  it  is  mere  comment! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes :  mere  comment. 

Senator  Gbat.  When  did  you  go  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  It  was  early  in  March,  I  think.  I  went  there  two 
or  tliree  steamers  before  the  one  on  which  Mr.  Blount  went. 

Senator  Gbay.  You  were  there  when  Mr.  Blount  arrived! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  Where  did  you  stop  when  you  went  there  f 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Both  at  the  same  hotel. 

Senator  Gbay.  You  were  stopping  at  that  hotel  when  Mr.  Blount 
arrived! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes.    He  had  a  cottage  in  the  grounds. 

Senator  Gbay.  Is  that  the  hotel  where  tourists  are  likely  to  stopf 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  How  long  did  you  rem.iin  there  f 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Seven  or  eight  weeks;  I  do  not  quite  remember. 

Senator  Gbay.  Do  you  remember  what  day  of  the  month  you  got 
back? 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  I  got  back  home  the  20th  of  May. 

Senator  Gbay.  Did  you  come  straight  backf 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  It  would  take  about  two  weeks  direct  travel  to  come 
from  Hawaii  to  your  hornet 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  It  takes  six  days  by  steamer  from  Honolulu  to 
San  Francisco  and  four  or  five  days  across  the  continent  home. 

Senator  Gbay.  I  understand  your  testimony  to  be  that  you  were  in 
the  islands  for  your  health  f 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  I  went  there  exclusively  for  leisure.  I  saw  such 
a  condition  of  things  that  I  went  to  investigating. 

Senator  Gbay.  I  understand  from  what  you  have  just  said,  and  that 
has  not  been  made  of  record,  that  you  believe  in  the  general  policy  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Canal  and  the  annexation  of  these  islandsf 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  You  are  what  may  be  called  an  annexationist f 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  Of  course,  you  think  that  annexation  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  I  do,  decidedly.  I  did  not  go  there  an  annexa- 
tionist; but  when  I  found  the  conditions  of  things  there^  1  changed 
my  views  about  it. 

Senator  Gbay.  Had  you  been  there  before! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  No. 

Senator  (tBAy.  You  had  not  been  in  the  islands  before! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  No. 
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Senator  Obat.  I  am  told  that  this  article  is  to  be  incorporated  as  a 
part  of  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Mao  Arthur.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  omit  that  last  part  I  wind 
np  with  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Stevens. 

Senator  Gbat.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Blount  shortly  after  your  arrival 
in  the  islands! 

Mr.  MaoAbthxtb.  I  was  there  when  he  arrived. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  meet  himf 

Mr.  MaoArthtjr.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  Did  you  see  him  constantlyf 

Mr.  MagAbthub.  Every  day  while  I  was  there.  I  went  down  to 
Mauai,  made  excursions  to  the  volcano  and  came  back,  and  would  see 
Mr.  Blount  every  day  while  in  Honolulu. 

Senator  Gbay.  You  have  already  told  me  that  you  met  Mr.  Blount 
directly  after  his  arrival,  and  boarded  at  his  hotel,  and  that  you  saw 
him  every  day! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  he  seem  to  you  to  be  engaged  in  gathering  in- 
formation! I  do  not  say  from  what  source;  I  just  say,  did  he  seem  to 
be  about  that  business! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  He  was,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain.  Yes;  he  was 
in  his  cottage  pretty  nearly  all  the  while;  did  not  go  out  any;  did  not 
make  excursions. 

Senator  Gbay.  But  he  seemed  to  be  gathering  information! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes;  that  was  about  the  purport  of  it. 

Senator  Gbay.  Did  he  seem  to  be  honestly  engaged  in  it! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes ;  except  that  he  would  not  see  some  men  at  first 
like  Lobenstein,  who  had  been  a  surveyor  and  knew  all  about  the  land 
system.  After  he  saw  him  he  said  he  was  the  best  man  he  could  get — 
have  you  any  more  such  men! 

Senator  Gbay.  Did  your  observation  of  Mr.  Blount  during  those 
weeks  or  months  that  you  were  on  the  islands  give  you  any  opinion  as 
to  the  man's  honesty  or  intefprity! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes;  I  thought  he  was  honest. 

Senator  Gbay.  Did  you  think  he  was  an  upright  man! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes,  I  do— ordinarily  so. 

Senator  Gbay.  A  gentleman  ! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  I  mean  in  the  wide,  broad  acceptation  of  that  term! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  He  dia  not,  I  assume  fh>m  what  you  said,  gather 
information  in  a  way  that  would  satisfy  a  newspaper  man! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  No  ;  he  did  not. 

Senator  Gbay.  You  believe,  from  what  you  have  noticed  of  your 
profession,  that  the  newspaper  men  have  a  faculty,  trained  or  other- 
wise, superior  to  other  men  in  getting  facts! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  It  is  the  profession  of  their  life;  yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  And  you  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Blount,  from  what 
you  saw,  was  up  to  the  standard  as  a  newspaper  gatherer  of  informa- 
tion! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  No. 

Senator  Gbay.  I  observe  in  your  article,  which  I  have  in  my  hand 
and  glanced  at  very  hastily,  you  say,  *'  It  is  claimed  by  some  of  the 
Olevelandites  that  Hawaii  should  not  be  annexed  without  a  majority 
vote  of  the  aboriginal  natives,  who  are  themselves  a  minority  of  the 
whole  permanent  inhabitants,  in  its  favor."    What  Olevelandite,  so- 
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Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Exactly;  becaase  the  Government  represents  the 
X>eop1e,  as  in  the  case  of  Texas. 

llie  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  you  remember,  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  at  the  time  the  treaty  with  Mexico  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  Triste, 
and  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  P'nited  States,  there  was  a  motion 
made  to  submit  the  question  of  annexation  to  a  plebiscite.  £  do  not 
know  that  you  remember  that. 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Obat.  I  will  ask  you  whether  yon  approved  the  pulling  down 
of  that  flag  by  Admiral  Skerrettf 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes;  because  there  was  no  protectorate  over  it. 
I  prefer  annexation  to  a  protectorate.  The  latter  gives  no  sovereignty; 
it  simply  protects,  and  nothing  else. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  ask  you  whether  there  exists  in  Honolulu  a 
club  in  which  men  of  different  politics  and  different  races  and  different 
nativity  assemble  f 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes.  Mr.  Oleghom  is  the  president  of  it.  He  is 
the  father  of  Kaiulani. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  gentlemen  belonging  to  different  political  parties 
and  elements  meet  there  on  terms  of  friendship  and  cordiality! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Entirely  so.  It  is  the  most  good-natured  club 
you  ever  saw. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  there  they  discuss  questions  of  annexation! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  It  is  all  good-natured. 

The  Chaibman.  They  entertain  discussions  on  that  question  t 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Having  reference  to  prosperity,  etc.  t 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  In  those  club  meetings  does  good  feeling  prevail  t 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Certainly. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  say,  as  compared  with  like  assemblages  of 
gentlemen  in  the  United  States,  there  is  any  more  feeling  of  friction 
or  opinion  there! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Not  as  much.  There  is  less  friction  through  all 
those  islands  than  there  is  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  that  I 
ever  saw. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  traveled  a  good  dealt 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes;  all  over  the  world. 

The  Chaibman.  And  your  attention  has  been  drawn,  of  course,  to 
the  observation  of  such  questions  f 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes.  They  do  not  have  any  angry  political  discus- 
sions in  the  streets  in  Hawaii.  They  meet  together,  and  they  are  the 
best-natured  people  in  the  world. 

The  Chaibman.  Political  divisions  do  not  enter  into  the  social  rela- 
tions of  the  people  f 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  No.  In  Hawaii  the  line  of  rank  and  descent  was 
through  the  mother. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  like  it  is  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  this  coun- 
try! 

Mr.  MaoAbthub.  Yes.  That  is  the  reason  they  prefer  to  have  a 
Queen  to  a  King. 

To  Stsnoob aphbb  :  Senator  Moboan  directs  that  the  following  be 
added  to  my  testimooy. 

O.  L.  MaoAbthub. 
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The  Ohaibman.  And  you  also  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
Bay  of  Honolulu  f 

Mr.  Belknap.  Yes;  in  my  judgment  Honolulu  is  one  of  the  easiest 
defended  port«  in  the  world.  They  talk  about  ships  attacking  that 
harbor,  the  fact  is  they  can  not  do  it  successfully.  A  few  heavy  guns 
properly  located  would  keep  them  away. 

Tlie  Ohaibman.  You  speak  of  the  rim  of  mountains  back  of  Hono- 
lulu! 

Mr.  Belknap.  Yes;  Punch  Bowl  and  other  mountains  back  of  Hono- 
lulu.   It  is  constantly  rising  ground  back  of  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  feasible  to  establish  bat- 
teries around  on  the  reef  in  Honolulu  Bay! 

Mr.  Belknap.  No;  it  is  not  feasible.  It  is  only  a  half  mile  from 
shore,  and  that  would  not  be  necessary. 

Hie  Ohaibman.  With  long-range  artillery  would  we  be  able  to  give 
the  harbor  any  perfect  protection! 

Mr.  Belknap.  Yes.  They  talk  about  long-range  guns.  It  is  all 
nonsense.  They  can  not  get  the  range  on  ship  that  they  can  on  shore. 
I  lauded  a  force  in  Honolulu  in  1874  and  kept  it  there  a  week.  That 
was  when  Kalakaua  was  elected  King.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  tell 
you  the  circumstances. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  think  that  is  what  Senator  Frye  desires  to  exam- 
ine you  about.    Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Belknap.  I  arrived  there  on  the  Tuscarora  from  San  Diego. 
We  had  been  engaged  in  making  deep-sea  soundings.  We  arrived  at 
Honolulu  on  the  3d  of  February,  1874.  As  we  went  into  the  harbor 
we  noticed  a  throng  of  people  on  the  wharf  and  streets.  As  soon  as 
the  pilot  came  on  board  we  learned  that  King  Lunalilo  had  just  died. 
It  was  too  late  to  call  on  the  minister  that  day,  but  at  10  o'clock  the 
next  morning  I  went  on  shore.  The  minister  was  then  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Pierce. 

The  Ohaibman.  From  what  State  was  hef 

Mr.  Belknap.  Massachusetts.  He  had  been  in  Honolulu  for  many 
years,  and  he  made  a  fortune.  He  came  back  to  the  United  States  and 
lost  it.  Then  Gen.  Grant  made  him  minister.  Mr.  Pierce  told  uie  that 
the  Legislative  Assembly  would  meet  on  the  12th  of  that  mouth,  and 
would  elect  a  successor  to  King  Lunalilo,  he  having  died  without 
designating  his  successor.  It  became  necessary  therefore  under  the 
constitution  that  the  Legislature  should  elect  the  King.  Mr.  Pierce 
said  there  were  two  candidates  in  the  Held;  one  was  David  Kalakaua, 
the  son  of  a  high  chief;  the  other  a  widow  of  Kamehameha  IV-— Queen 
Emma.  There  were  large  numbers  of  natives  and  a  great  body  of 
Americans  who  favored  Kalakaua  as  being  the  better  person  for 
American  interests,  while  some  of  the  natives,  and  particularly  those 
belonging  to  the  English  church,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  English 
people,  headed  by  the  British  minister,  want^  Queen  Emma.  Mr.  Pierce 
said  he  thought  there  would  be  trouble,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  would 
land  a  force  in  case  it  were  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  want  to  ask  right  there  whether  or  not  there  was 
a  distinctive  British  influence  in  Hawaii,  as  there  was  an  American 
interest,  and  were  they  controverting  with  each  other  for  the  reaJ  con- 
trol of  the  politics  of  the  islands? 

Mr.  Belknap.  I  think  that  was  undoubtedly  the  case.  Mr.  Wode- 
house,  the  British  commissioner,  was  there.  He  is  now  the  minister. 
He  has  been  there  for  a  number  of  years;  I  think  he  has  been  there 
over  thirty  years. 
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marines,  and  they  marched  np  to  the  cotirt-house,  formed  a  column  in 
trout  of  it,  and  sent  one  company  up  into  the  hall  to  clear  it  out. 

Senator  Fu ye.  The  legislative  hall! 

Mr.  Belknap.  The  legislative  hall — to  clear  it  out.  1  think  that  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  after  arriving  on  the  scene  of  action  everjrthing 
was  quiet  there. 

Senator  Butler.  Did  that  company  meet  with  any  resistancef 

Mr.  Belknap.  No.  The  rioters  had  nothing  but  clubs  to  resist  with, 
and  they  attempted  no  resistance.  But  the  police  of  the  Government 
had  torn  off  their  badges  and  some  of  them  had  joined  the  rioters,  so 
that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  land  the  troops  to  preserve  order. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  force  landed  from  any  other  ship? 

Mr.  Belknap.  Oapt.  Ray,  who  was  commanding  Her  Majesty's  ship 
TenedoSj  instead  of  staying  in  town  that  morning,  went  out  horse 
riding,  and  his  executive  officer  did  not  act  at  first  upon  the  request  of 
the  British  minister.  They  had  no  signals  to  send  off  to  the  ship  to 
call  the  men  on  shore.  But  within  half  an  hour  after  our  men  got  on 
shore  and  the  riot  was  quelled,  the  detachment  from  the  Tenedos  came 
marching  up  to  the  court-house. 

Senator  Butler.  A  detachment  from  the  British  ship! 

Mr.  Belknap.  British  ship.  Mr.  Pierce  turned  to  Mr.  Wodehouse 
and  said,  "You  had  better  withdraw  this  force  and  send  it  up  to  Queen 
Emma's.'' 

Senator  Butler.  Which  force! 

Mr.  Belknap.  The  American  minister  said,  "You  had  better  advise 
your  officers  to  go  up  to  Queen  En) ma's  house  and  disperse  the  crowd 
there."  Capt.  Ray  did  not  get  back  into  town  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Some  few  months  after  he  was  relieved  of  the  command  of  that  ship, 
oideii  1  liome,  and  never  had  an  hour's  duty  from  that  time  forward. 

Senator  Frye.  They  did  not  like  it  that  the  Americans  should  get 
ahead  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Belknap.  No;  they  did  not.  The  Englishmen  resident  there  in 
the  islands  were  very  much  chagrined,  particularly  Mr.  Wodehouse. 

The  (,'hairman.  The  riot  was  quelled! 

Mr.  Belknap.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Peace  restored! 

Mr.  Belknap.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Order  established! 

Mr.  Belknap.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  And  Kalakaua  was  preserved  on  the  thronet 

Mr.  Belknap.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  Did  you  go  there  to  establish  him  on  the  thronet 

Mr.  Belknap.  No;  but  to  preserve  order. 

Senator  Frye.  And  his  establishment  on  the  throne  was  a  mere 
incident. 

Mr.  Belknap.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  If  you  had  not  gone  on  shore,  would  not  Queen 
Emma's  trcops  have  routed  themf 

Mr.  Belki^ap.  I  think  they  would;  I  think  there  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Senator  Frye.  What  did  you  go  on  shore  fort 

Mr.  Belknap.  To  preserve  order  and  protect  the  American  minister; 
preserve  life  and  property  of  American  residents.  In  my  judgment  it 
was  necessary  to  land  the  force  for  such  purpose;  it  was  also  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  that  Kalakaua  would  rule  in  those  islands, 
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responsible  to  his  own  immediate  superior  for  all  official  acts  in  the 
administration  of  his  command.    •    •    • 

"  On  occasions  where  injury  to  the  United  States  or  to  citizens  thereof 
is  committed  or  threatened,  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  or  treaty  rights,  ne  shall  consult  with  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative or  consul  of  the  United  States,  and  take  such  steps  as  the 
gravity  of  the  case  demands,  reporting  immediately  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  all  the  facts.  The  responsibility  for  any  action  taken  by 
a  naval  force,  however,  rests  wholly  upon  the  commanding  officer 
thereof." 

Kow,  suppose  you  were  in  command  of  a  ship  in  the  harbor  of  Hono- 
lulu, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  should  send  you  an  order  to  obey 
the  order  of  William  P.  Frye,  then  a  resident  in  Honolulu  and  not  in 
the  naval  service,  would  you  be  obliged  to  obey  any  order  of  William 
P.  Frye! 

Mr.  Belknap.  No. 

_  • 

Senator  Fbte.  Would  not  that  order  which  had  been  sent  to  you  to 
obey  William  P.  Frye  be  illegal! 

Mr.  Belknap.  I  think  it  would  be. 

Senator  Fbye.  Suppose  you  were  there  with  a  ship,  and  a  man  by 
the  name  of  James  H.  Blount,  whom  you  knew  to  be  a  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  remain  in  those 
ishmds  for  certain  purposes,  should  send  you  an  order  to  land  your 
troops  for  any  purpose,  would  you,  as  a  naval  officer,  feel  under  the 
slightest  obligation  to  obey  the  order! 

Mr  Belknap.  I  would  first  demand  his  authority  for  issuing  any 
order  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Fbte.  Suppose  you  should  ask  his  authority,  and  he  should 
read  this  to  you: 

"Depabtment  of  State, 

"  Washington^  March  11, 1893. 

"To  enable  you  to  fulfill  this  charge,  your  authority  in  all  matters 
touching  the  relations  of  this  Government  to  the  existing  or  other  gov- 
ernment of  the  islands  and  the  protection  of  our  citizens  therein  is  par- 
amount; in  you  alone,  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  commander  of  the 
naval  forces,  is  vested  full  discretion  and  power  to  determine  when  such 
forces  should  be  landed  or  withdrawn.'' 

Suppose  you  should  receive  such  an  order  as  that  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  would  you  feel  bound  to  obey  such  order! 

Mr.  Belknap.  I  should  think  that  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  Kog- 
ulations  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Senator  Fbye.  Then 

"Maboh  11  1893. 

"  Sib  :  This  letter  will  be  handed  you  by  the  Hon.  James  H.  Blount, 
special  commissioner  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  You  will  consult  freely  with  Mr. 
Blount  and  will  obey  any  instructions  you  may  receive  from  him  regard- 
ing the  course  to  be  pursued  at  said  islands  by  the  force  under  your 
command.  You  will  also  afford  Mr.  Blount  all  such  facilities  as  he  may 
desire  for  the  use  of  your  cipher  code  in  communicating  by  telegraph 
with  this  Government. 

"HiLABY  A.  HeBBEBT, 

^'Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
"Rear- Admiral  J.  S.  Skebbett, 

^^Oommander  in  Chief  U.  8.  Naval  Forces^  etoJ* 
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Do  you  regard  that  as  a  legal  order! 

Mr.  Belknap.  I  have  been  in  the  naval  service  nearly  forty-seven 
years,  and  that  is  the  most  peremptory  order  I  ever  saw  issued  by  any- 
body. It*  Mr.  Blount  wanted  that  done  he  might  have  requested  the 
admiral  to  do  it,  after  consultation  with  him.  Such  would  have  been 
the  courteous  and  cooperative  course. 

Senator  Fbte.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Blount  had  any  right  to  give  any 
such  order! 

Mr.  Belknap.  I  do  not  think  he  had,  at  least  in  such  peremptory 
terms.    There  was  no  cooperation  there. 

Senator  Frye.  And  if  the  obeying  of  that  order  involved  the  taking 
of  human  life  would  you,  as  the  commander  of  a  ship,  have  obeyed  itf 

Mr.  Belknap.  No;  because  I  would  have  been  held  re8X)on8ible  if 
anything  happened.  Such  order  would  not  have  relieved  me  from  the 
responsibility  imposed  upon  me  by  the  regulations. 

Senator  Frye.  Notwithstanding  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  notwithstanding  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  Mr.  Blount,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Blount's  direct  order,  nnder  the 
Naval  Regulations  you  would  not  be  relieved  from  responsibility  as  a 
naval  officer  in  command! 

Mr.  Belknap.  I  would  not  have  been  relieved,  but  I  would  have 
withdrawn  that  fon^e  if  the  minister  wished  it. 

Senator  Frye.  I  understand  that.  If  there  were  no  great  responsi- 
bility, overwhelming  responsibility,  you  would  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  minister  just  the  samef 

Mr.  Belknap.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  Now 

"TJ.  S.  Legation,  Honolulu,  Hawahan  Islands, 

^''January  16\  1893. 

"Sir:  In  view  of  the  existing  critical  circumstances  in  Honolulu, 
indicating  an  inadequate  legal  force,  I  request  you  to  land  marines 
and  sailors  from  the  ship  under  your  command  for  the  protection  of 
the  U.  S.  legation  and  the  U.  S.  consulate,  and  to  secure  the  safety  of 
American  life  and  property. 
"Yours,  truly, 

"John  L.  Stevens, 
"  Envoy  Uxtraardinaryy  etc.,  of  the  United  States. 
"To  Oapt.  C.  0.  WiLTSE.'' 

Do  you  regard  that  as  a  perfectly  legitimate  request,  and  properly 
made! 

Mr.  Belknap.  That  is  perfectly  legitimate;  a  request  I  have  had 
made  to  me  a  half  dozen  times  during  my  service. 

Senator  Frye.  That  request  does  not  compel  you  to  land  troops! 

Mr.  Belknap.  It  does  not;  it  is  a  proper,  legitimate,  and  courteous 
request  from  one  official  to  another. 

Senator  Frye.  You  would  learn,  as  a  naval  officer,  all  you  could  with 
regard  to  the  existing  conditions,  and  if,  in  your  judgment,  the  safety 
of  the  legation  and  the  ccmsulate  and  the  security  of  life  and  property 
were  of  such  a  character  as  to  require  the  landing  of  troops,  you  would 
land  them! 

Mr.  Belknap.  Yes.  It  is  the  business  of  an  officer  to  inform  him- 
self thoroughly- before  taking  such  grave  action. 

Senator  Frye.  But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  had  received 
that  request,  if  you  had  determined  from  your  own  investigational 
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he  adopts  the  old  diplomatic  form  of  expression,  protection  of  life  and 
property ;  whereas  Capt.  Wiltse  in  his  order  uses  the  additional  expres- 
sion, ''assist  in  preserving  public  order."  What  do  you  understand  to 
be  the  rights  of  a  commanding  ofQcer  with  regard  to  preserving  public 
order  in  foreign  countries! 

Mr.  Belknap.  All  the  foreign  countries  are  not  alike  as  regards  the 
conduct  of  ships  of  war.  There  are  small  governments  where  the  fleets 
would  act  difterently  from  what  they  would  in  larger  countries;  but 
the  landing  of  a  force  is  a  grave  act  and  should  always  be  well  con- 
sidered. 

Senator  Butler.  And  I  suppose  they  are  in  large  measure  controlled 
by  the  treaty  stipulations  of  those  countries! 

Mr.  Belknap.  In  great  measure;  but  in  Honolulu  there  is  not  a 
street,  there  is  not  a  precinct,  there  is  not  a  corner  of  it  where  an 
American  is  not  living  or  has  not  his  business  and  property,  and  to 
protect  that  property  it  is  necessary,  in  case  of  a  riot,  where  the  police 
can  not  control,  to  land  a  force  from  a  ship. 

Senator  Frye.  Then  you  would  say  that  Capt.  Wiltse,  if  in  his  judg- 
ment he  thought  there  was  liability  of  a  riot  and  the  likelihood  of  the 
destruction  of  American  property,  had  a  right  to  order  his  troops  ashore, 
one  of  his  i)urpo8es  being  to  preserve  public  order! 

Mr.  Belknap.  Yes;  I  would  have  done  the  same  thing  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

Senator  Frye.  So  that  when  you  landed  your  troops  in  1874,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  you  knew  the  result  of  landing  those  troops  and 
interfering  with  that  mob  to  i)reserve  public  order  would  result  in  the 
maintenance  of  King  Kalakaua  on  the  throne,  you  would  have  done 
what  you  did  by  way  of  landing  the  troops  and  putting  down  the  riot! 

Mr.  Belknap.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  It  is  not  for  the  oflBcer  or  minister  to  take  into  consid- 
eration what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  landings  and  putting  down  of 
riots;  he  is  concerned  simply  in  the  fact  that  they  are  landed  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  life  and  property! 

Senate >r  Butler.  That  is  true  in  time  of  peace,  not  in  time  of  wart 

Mr.  Belknap.  In  time  of  war  it  would  be  a  different  question. 

Senator  Butler.  For  instance,  you  would  not  feel  warranted  in 
landing  a  force  at  Rio  now! 

Mr.  Belknap.  !No;  so  far  as  I  understand  the  situation  at  this 
distance. 

Senator  Butler.  Mr.  Frye  asked  you  some  questions  with  regard 
to  the  power  of  naval  oflBcers.  Supi)ose  you  were  in  charge  of  the 
Charleston,  we  will  say,  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  or  Copenhagen,  and 
you  were  ashore  and  a  riot  were  about  to  break  out,  would  you  feel 
authorized  to  land  a  force  to  protect  American  property! 

Mr.  Belknap.  No,  unless  the  Government  confessed  its  inability  to 
afford  protection. 

Senator  Butler.  So  that  it  is  not  universal! 

Mr.  Belknap.  No. 

Senator  Frye.  How  about  Panama! 

Mr.  Belknap.  In  Panama  we  have  the  right  by  treaty.  I  landed 
there  myself. 

Senator  Butler.  But  it  is  not  a  universal  rule! 

Mr.  Belknap.  No. 

Senator  Butler.  It  is  done  in  pursuance  of  some  treaty  stipula- 
tions between  our  Government  and  the  government  where  the  troops 
are  landed. 
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ship  Alaska  when  the  minister  of  the  United  States  in  Peru,  Mr.  Chri«- 
tiancy,  recognized  a  new  government  daring  the  Chilean  Peruvian 
wars.  That  government  was  overthrown,  and  when  Mr.  Hurlbut 
became  minis^r  he  recognized  another  government. 

Senator  Fbyb.  You  were  there  all  the  time  f 

Mr.  Belknap.  Yes.  When  I  was  at  Honolulu  in  1874  everjiihing 
was  at  the  lowest  ebbj  property  was  worth  nothing,  the  people  /jould 
hardly  get  along.  But  that  fall  of  1874  Kalakaua,  accompanied  by 
the  American,  minister,  Mr.  Pierce,  came  the  United  States  and  a  treaty 
of  reciprocity  was  negotiated.  From  that  moment  an  era  of  prosperity 
dawned  upon  those  islands  and  trade  there  increased  several  hundred 
per  cent.  I  think  the  35,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  exported  from  there 
in  1875  went  up  to  136,000,000  pounds  in  1890;  and  the  product  of  rice 
increased  in  the  same  proportion.  In  'fact  the  United  States  made 
those  islands  what  they  are — gave  them  all  their  prosperity.  The  town 
of  Honolulu  is  as  much  an  American  town  as  any  town  in  this  country. 
In  1882,  when  commanding  the  Alaska^  I  was  sent  in  great  haste  to 
Honolulu  fronj  South  America  because  troubles  were  apprehended  there. 
The  reciprocity  treaty  was  about  to  expire,  and  many  people  there  were 
afraid  that  the  United  States  would  not  renew  it.  Furthermore, 
Kalakaua  had  gone  into  such  extravagant  expenditures  that  the  peo- 
ple were  getting  restive  under  it.  After  being  King  for  eight  years  he 
took  the  foolish  notion  into  his  head  to  be  crowned,  a  ceremony  carried 
out  at  enormous  expense,  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  islands,  a  majority 
of  whom  were  Americans,  were  stirred  up  over  it  and  trouble  was 
apprehended. 

I  arrived  there  early  in  September,  1882,  and  I  stayed  there  two 
months.  During  that  time  there  was  a  meeting  of  all  the  planters  on 
the  islands  in  a  convention  at  Honolulu.  There  was  considerable 
excitement,  but  finally,  after  some  conferences  with  the  Government, 
the  convention  adjourned  and  everything  passed  off  quietly.  There 
was  no  trouble;  but  at  that  time  I  was  prepared  to  land  a  force  in  case 
of  any  outbreak.  The  English  were  very  anxious  to  know  what  we 
were  goin g  to  do.  Mr.  Wodehouse,  the  British  commissioner,  was  there. 
One  afternoon,  or  one  morning,  rather,  Mr.  Dagget,  our  minister,  and 
myself  got  an  invitation  to  dine  on  a  British  man-of-war  which  was  in 
the  harbor.  We  were  somewhat  surprised  at  that.  When  we  went  on 
board  to  dinner  that  evening  we  found  Mr.  Wodehouse  there.  During 
the  dinner  champagne  flowed  pretty  freely.  After  the  coflfee  and  cigars 
were  brought  in  Mr.  Wodehouse  attempted  to  find  out  what  we  were 
going  to  do  there  in  a  certain  emergency.  But  they  got  no  satisfao- 
Bon;  Mr.  Dagget  and  I  simply  confined  ourselves  to  general  talk.  I 
commanded  at  Mare  Island  from  1886  to  1889.  That  was  during  Mr. 
Cleveland's  first  administration.  Grave  troubles  were  apprehended  at 
Honolulu  at  that  time,  and  we  kept  our  ships  constantly  there.  One 
afternoon  I  received  a  confidential  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  asking  me  if  I  could  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  go  over  to 
Honolulu.  1  telegraphed  back  "yes."  Two  or  three  days  after  that  I 
got  a  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  saying  that,  after  a  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State,  they  had  concluded  to 
send  an  order  over  to  the  minister  by  a  telegram  through  me,  which  I 
seat  direct  from  the  navy-yard  to  Honolulu. 

Senator  Frtb.  Do  you  know  what  the  nature  of  that  telegram  wast 

Mr.  Belknap.  I  do  not  remember  it,  but  it  must  be  on  file  in  the 
Navy  Department.    For  the  last  ten  years  we  have  kept  our  ships  in 
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The  Chaibman.  Suppose  some  foreigD  power  should  close  the  ques- 
tion by  coming  in  and  occupying  the  islands,  if  they  saw  fit  to  do  it,  as 
a  base  of  operations  against  the  United  States,  would  you  not  consider 
that  a  great  calamity  to  this  country  f 

Mr.  Belknap.  A  very  great  calamity.  Great  Britain  now  has  Puget 
Sound,  which  she  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  hold  a  single  day,  in  my 
judgment.  Especially  with  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Honolulu  will  be  a 
port  of  call  of  all  the  ships  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  indispensable  to  have  a  port  to  recoal  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  f 

Mr.  Bklenap.  Yes,^  and  Honolulu  is  a  splendid  harbor. 

The  Chaibman.  Well  sheltered! 

Mr.  Belknap.  Well  sheltered.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  Hawaiian 
Island  is,  the  climate  is  so  fine  and  equable,  they  have  no  violent 
storms,  such  as  tbey  usually  have  in  the  tropics.  We  ought  to  have  our 
fiag  there,  and  we  ought  to  have  a  cable  connecting  the  islands  with 
the  United  States. 

The  Chaibman.  In  your  survey  for  the  route  for  the  cable  between 
San  Diego  and  Honolulu,  did  you  find  any  practical  obstructions! 

Mr.  Belknap.  No.  We  have  made  a  closer  survey  since  my  survey 
and  found  that  a  cable  can  be  very  readily  laid. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  informed  that  you  made  a  survey  for  a  cable 
routt*  also,  extending  from  the  coast  of  Japan  in  the  direction  of  the 
United  iStiites  along  the  Aleutian  range! 

Mr.  Belknap.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  State  whether  you  found  the  route  practicable  for  a 
cable. 

Mr.  Belknap.  I  found  the  route  practicable,  except  the  very  deep 
water,  which  I  think  would  be  obviated  by  going  a  little  further  north. 

The  Chaibman.-  A  large  part  of  that  route  would  be  on  land  if  you 
chose  to  make  it! 

Mr.  Belknap.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  have  it  in  water. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  ocean  troubled  with  icebergs  to  interfere 
with  the  laying  of  a  cable! 

Mr.  Belknap.  Not  where  you  would  lay  the  cable.  I  think  possibly 
sometimes  the  Pacific  mail  steamers  have  encountered  them,  when 
they  have  gone  north,  in  very  high  latitudes;  but  I  have  not  seen  ice- 
bergs in  the  Pacific  Ocean  except  off  Cape  Horn. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  take  the  temperature  of  that  ocean  current! 

Mr.  Belknap.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  What  would  you  say  was  the  average  temperature! 

Mr.  Belknap.  It  was  8^  or  10^  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  ocean,  so 
far  as  I  remember. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  decidedly  a  warm  current! 

Mr.  Belknap.  Very  warm  current. 

The  Chaibman.  A  heavy  flow  of  water! 

Mr.  Belknap.  Very  heavy;  similar  to  our  Gulf  Stream. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  that  current  which  keeps  warm  the  coast  of 
California  and  Oregon! 

Mr.  Belknap.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  also  keeps  open  Bering  Straits! 

Mr.  Belknap.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman  [exhibiting  a  newspaper  article  from  the  Boston 
Journal  of  December  20,  1893].    Is  this  a  correct  statement! 

Mr.  Belknap  (after  examining).    Yes. 
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dents  at  Honolnla  were  mnch  chagrined  at  the  tardy  action  of  the 
Tenedos,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  her  commanding  officer  was 
soon  relieved,  ordered  home,  and  never  got  another  hour's  duty  from 
the  admiralty.    Comment  is  unnecessary. 

<<0£0.  E.  Bblknap. 

"  Bbookline,  December  19 ^  1893.^ 

Adjourned  until  to  morrow,  the  31st  instant,  at  10  o'clock. 


SWO&V  STATEMENT  OF  NICHOLAS  B.  DELAHATEB. 

Senator  Frye.  Give  your  name,  age,  and  residence  t 

Mr.  Delamateb.  My  name  is  Nicholas  B.  Delamater;  I  am  47;  I 
live  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  I  am  a  physician. 

Senator  Fbye.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  if  yes, 
when;  how  long  were  you  there,  and  when  did  you  leave! 

Mr.  Delamateb.  I  went  there  in  August,  and  left  this  last  June. 

Senator  Fbye.  What  was  your  business  while  in  the  islands! 

Mr.  Delamateb.  Eusticating. 

Senator  Fbye.  Did  you  become  familiar  with  the  islands  and  people 
while  there! 

Mr.  Delamateb.  Somewhat! 

Senator  Fbye.  Did  you,  at  the  request  of  Senator  Gnllom,  make  a 
written  statement  of  facts  that  came  under  your  observation  while  in 
the  islands  just  before  and  during  the  revolutionary  proceedings  in 
January,  1893! 

Mr.  Delamateb.  I  did. 

Senator  Fbye.  I  purpose  reading  that  statement.  During  the  read- 
ing, should  you  discover  anything  that  you  may  desire  to  correct,  you 
may  do  so : 

^'Tliere  are  vast  possibilities  waiting  capital.  The  coffee  industry 
can  be  increased  more  than  a  hundredlbld;  the  rice,  banana,  cocoanut 
vastly  increased.  Pineapples  will  in  a  few  years  be  a  large  export. 
They  can  be  raised  there,  with  comparatively  small  capital  and  quick 
and  large  returns,  of  a  very  superior  quality.  Sugar  lands  enough,  yet 
wild,  to  supply  all  comers  for  many  years  to  come. 

''There  is  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  available  lands  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

"  Heretofore  everything  has  gone  to  sugar  on  account  of  the  enor- 
mous profits  in  it,  the  average  x)er  acre  being  from  5  to  10  tons. 

"This  country  is  destined  to  be  a  very  rich  one. 

"Now,  as  to  the  revolution.'' 

The  Chaibman.  What  are  the  prospects  of  coffee  culture  in  the 
Hawaiian  group! 

Mr.  Delamateb.  I  judge  that  they  are  very  good.  There  are  many 
quite  good-sized  plats  there  in  between  little  mountain  peaks  where 
they  can  raise  an  exceedingly  good  coffee,  and  tliey  raise  a  quality  of 
coffee  which  one  of  my  friends,  a  coffeemau  in  Chicago,  says  is  among 
the  best  of  coffees  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Is  coffee  an  indigenous  plant  there! 

Mr.  Delamateb.  No;  I  think  there  is  nothing  indigenous  among 
those  things. 

The  Chaibmait.  It  is  very  much  like  California! 
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native  society,  according  to  prearrangement,  immediately  appeared 
and  presented  to  the  Queen  a  new  coiistitution,  demanding  its  imme- 
diate promulgation."  Were  these  guards  demanding  its  immediate 
promulgation! 

Mr.  Delamater.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  You  say:  "She  at  once  called  on  her  cabinet  to  sign 
it.  Part  of  them  refused  and  went  down  town  and  notified  the  promi- 
nent and  leading  citizens." 

Mr.  Delamateb.  When  I  say  they  refused,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  1  was  in  the  room  and  saw  them  refuse. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  fact,  as  accepted  by  common  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  Delamater.  Yes. 

Senator  Prye.  You  go  on  to  say :  "  Up  to  this  time  the  plan  of  those 
who  are  now  the  Provisional  Government  was  to  get  control  through 
constitutional  measures  and  the  ballot,  by  compelling  the  Queen  to 
recognize  the  right  of  a  majority  of  the  Legislature  to  name  the  cabi- 
net ministers.  That  is,  that  the  Queen  should  call  on  a  member  of  the 
majority  to  form  a  cabinet,  whom  she  would  appoint.  The  outlines  of 
the  new  constitution,  it  is  claimed,  were  such  as  to  give  the  reigning 
monarch  absolute  power. 

"Excitement  ran  very  high.  Threats  were  freely  made  against  any- 
one interfering  with  her  plans,  both  by  herself  and  her  adherents.  The 
leading  men  and  members  of  previously  opposite  parties  at  once  united, 
and  felt  that  life  and  property  demanded  immediate  action,  instead  of 
ordinary  political  methods.  The  Boston,  with  Minister  Stevens,  came 
into  port  about  this  time  in  total  ignorance  of  what  had  occurred.  Up 
to  this  i)ime  I  had  not  called  on  Mr.  Stevens  and  did  not  know  him  by 
sight.  Excitement  ran  high  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  and  Sun- 
day. Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  organize  a  volunteer  military 
force  for  protection  of  property,  and  to  my  certain  knowledge  a  very 
respectable  force,  composed  of  leading  and  prominent  men — merchants, 
capitalists,  planters,  lawyers,  professional  men  of  all  kinds,  and  others 
— was  organized  before  Monday.  A  signal  was  decided  on  that  would 
call  them  together  very  quickly  should  any  emergency  arise.  The 
leaders  as  yet  had  no  plan,  and  did  not  know  what  to  look  for. 

"On  Monday  afternoon  two  large  mass  nieetings  were  held,  one  by 
the  present  Provisional  Government  people,  and  the  other  by  the  Koy- 
alists.  I  was  at  the  Boyalists'  meeting.  Excitement  was  at  high  ten- 
sion. Humors  of  intention  and  threats  of  burning  houses  and  stores 
were  rife.  I  heard  many  Royalists  say  they  desired  Mr.  Stevens  to  land 
troops  from  the  Boston  to  save  property.  1  also  heard  a  number  of 
quite  prominent  Koyalists  say  they  had  asked  Mr.  Stevens  to  land 
troops  to  save  property  and  prevent  bloodshed.  At  6  this  Monday 
afternoon  the  troops  were  landed.  Many  of  the  radical  hotheads  were 
not  in  favor  of  landing  the  troops,  feeling  that  they  could  overthrow 
the  Queen,  and  realizing  that  if  they  were  landed  it  would  prevent  a 
fight. 

"  I  talked  with  a  number  of  the  leaders,  and  also  with  several  very 
intimate  friends,  who  were  very  near  and  supposed  to  be  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  leaders,  among  them  being  Dr.  F.  R.  Day,  the  attending 
family  physician  of  Chief  Justice  Judd;  Vice-President  Damson,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Cassel,  and  dve  or  six  other  membersof  the  committee  of  safety, 
and  who  attended  ^r  Thurston  on  the  voyage,  in  company  with  the 
other  commissioneis,  coming  to  present  their  case  to  the  United  States. 
Not  one  of  the  persons  seemed  to  know  what  Minister  Stevens  would 
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with  a  nfle  and  doable  belt  of  cartridges  around  tliem,  formed  in  line 
and  ready  for  action." 

Mr.  Delamateb.  It  is  possible  that  in  writing  a  letter  of  that  kind 
I  may  have  overstated  the  number  that  got  there  in  a  few  minutes. 
You  know  how  that  comes.    But  there  was  quite  a  number. 

Senator  Fbye.  You  say: 

**At  the  same  time  the  Provisional  Government,  as  represented  by  its 
committee,  took  occasion  to  rea«h  the  Oovernment  building,  each  from 
his  own  office  and  by  the  shortest  route. 

*'  When  there,  it  is  true,  without  any  Provisionr  I  troops  in  sight,  but 
knowing  them  to  be  so  stationed  as  to  be  able  to  intercept  the  Queen's 
guards  should  they  undertake  resistance,  and  knowing  that  force  to 
be  more  than  double  the  entire  forces  of  the  Queen,  and  knowing  them 
to  be  composed  of  men  of  standing  and  ability,  they  did,  without  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  troops,  read  the  proclamation.'' 

I  suppose  the  immediate  presence  of  the  troops  meant  the  Provi- 
sional Government  troops! 

Mr.  Dblamater.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbye.  Then :  "  I  was  there  before  it  was  entirely  finished, 
and  about  the  time  they  had  finished  reading  the  Provisional  troops, 
in  two  companies,  marched  into  the  grounds,  having  met  with  no  offer 
of  resistance.  They  were  immediately  placed  on  guard  duty  and 
quartered  in  the  Government  building.  The  Queen's  officers  at  once 
gave  up  possession.  A  communication  was  then  sent  to  the  Queen, 
and  a  demand  made  on  her  to  abdicate,  an  offer  of  protection,  and 
assurances  of  pecuniary  assistance  if  she  submitted  to  the  new  order 
of  things.  After  some  parley  this  she  did."  Now,  let  me  ask  you  right 
there,  when  that  proclamation  was  read  were  any  United  States  troops 
in  sight  of  the  building! 

Mr.  Delamateb.  Yes,  Arion  Hall. 

Senator  Fbye.  Standing  at  the  Government  building,  could  you  see 
the  United  States  troops! 

Mr.  Delamateb.  I  think  you  could ;  1  am  not  sure  about  that.  I 
was  out  in  the  yard  of  the  Government  building,  and  could  see  tliem. 

Senator  Fbye.  Could  you  see  more  than  two  sentries  anywhere! 

Mr.  Delamateb.  There  were  no  troops  drawn  up  in  line.  From  the 
yard  I  saw  the  troops  leaning  on  the  fence. 

Senator  Fbye.  They  were  inside  the  fence! 

Mr.  Delamateb.  Inside  the  fence  and  standing  on  the  grass,  look- 
ing on. 

Senator  Fbye.  But  not  outside  at  the  Government  building! 

Mr.  Delamateb.  No;  not  outside  their  own  yard. 

Senator  Fbye.  You  then  say:  "Of  course  I  was  not  present  at  any 
of  the  interviews,  but  had  information  which  to  me  was  satisfactory 
that  a  demand  was  being  made  for  the  surrender  of  the  palace,  police 
station,  and  armory.  I  was  at  the  police  station  and  saw  that  the 
Provisional  Government  had  placed  it  with  a  small  force  of  the  Queen's 
defenders  in  a  state  of  siege,  with  ample  force  to  capture  it  and  a  fixed 
determination  to  do  so,  and  an  hour  later  I  was  there  again  and  found 
it  in  possession  of  the  new  Government.  I  then  learned  that  Minister 
Stevens,  after  the  Provisional  Government  had  shown  him  that  they 
were  in  actual  possession  of  the  Government  building  and  all  public 
offices  and  the  police  station  and  had  the  Queen's  guards  cooped  in 
their  own  armory,  recognized  it  as  the  de  facto  Government,  and  imme- 
diately a  number  of  the  representatives  of  other  governments  did  t^he 
same.    England  and  two  or  three  others  did  not  till  the  next  day." 

S.  Doc.  231,  pt  6 69 
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"As  an  evidence  of  his  courtesy,  he  received  a  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington directing  him  to  appear  before  the  United  States  consul-general 
and  take  the  oath  of  office  as  minister.  The  same  dispatch  had  a  clause 
stating  that  a  successor  to  Mr.  Severance  would  soon  be  sent  on.  Mr. 
Blount  had  received  a  good  many  favors  from  Mr.  Severance.  This 
part  of  the  dispatch  he  folded  under  and  concealed  from  Mr.  Severance, 
when  he  appeared  with  the  dispatch  as  a  credential." 

Mr.  Delamateb.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  that  as  a  fia«t;  but  I  got 
it  from  Mr.  Severance. 

Senator  Fbye.  You  say — 

"And  three  days  Uter,  of  his  own  motion,  gave  this  to  a  Boyalist 
paper  officially,  for  publication." 

Do  you  know  thatf 

Mr.  Delamateb.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  that  he  gave  it  to  the  paper ;  it 
had  it  officially,  and  it  was  published. 

Senator  Fbte.  You  go  on  to  say: 

<<And  three  days  later,  of  his  own  motion,  gave  this  to  a  Eoyalist 
paper  officially,  for  publication.  His  reason,  as  stated  by  himself^  being 
that  he  was  friendly  to  Mr.  Severance,  and  could  not  bear  to  tell  him 
personally." 

<^  Within  a  week  from  his  arrival  the  Royalists  started  the  report  that 
the  Queen  was  to  be  restored,  and  several  distinct  days  were  set.  My 
opinion  at  the  time  was  that  they  started  tliem  without  any  foundation. 
They  claimed  to  have  assurances  from  Mr.  Blount.  I  did  not  at  the 
time  believe  he  had  given  the  slightest  encouragement.  I  am  sure  the 
Provisional  people  felt  the  same  way  at  this  time,  basing  their  belief  on 
the  utter  impossibility  of  getting  anything  out  of  him  on  their  part. 
The  flag  came  down.  Although  Mr.  Blount  was  at  the  house  of  Minister 
Stevens  on  the  afternoon  preceding,  and  after  he  had  issued  his  order 
to  the  naval  commander,  he  did  not,  I  am  certain,  mention  the  matter 
to  Minister  Stevens,  who  first  heard  of  it  from  Mr.  Waterhouse,  of  the 
Provisionals,  late  in  the  evening. 

^^Up  to  this  time  I  did  not  know  Minister  Stevens  by  sight.  About 
this  time  a  friend  urged  me  to  pay  him  a  formal  visit  as  the  representa- 
tive of  my  country,  etc.  I  did  so  on  his  regular  reception  day,  remained 
about  ten  minutes  in  general  conversation,  making  no  allusion  to  public 
affairs.  I  called  on  hini  once  later.  These  are  the  only  times  I  met  him 
in  the  ten  months  I  was  there,  and  at  neither  time  had  any  talk  with 
him  about  affairs. 

^<  A  few  days  after  my  first  call  on  Mr.  Stevens  I  made  a  formal  call 
on  Mr.  Blount  as  a  representative  of  the  President  and  presented  my 
card,  which  gave  my  profession  and  my  American  residence.  ThecaU 
lasted  not  to  exceed  five  minutes.  No  conversation  on  Hawaiian  affairs 
was  had,  except  he  asked  me  what  I  thought  would  be  the  efi'ect  of 
lowmng  the  flag  and  removing  the  troops.  I  said  I  thought  it  would 
prove  that  the  Provisional  Government  was  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. I  remained  as  long  as  it  seemed  there  was  occasion.  I  left 
with  him  my  Honolulu  address  and  telephone  number,  and  remarked 
that  if  I  could  be  of  any  service,  would  be  pleased.  My  wife  and  Mrs. 
Blount  met  a  good  many  times  socially.  My  wife  called  on  Mrs. 
Blount.    This  is  the  only  time  I  met  Mr.  Blount. 

"  Within  a  week  after  his  arrival  the  people  began  to  wonder  that 
he  was  not  calling  on  the  leading  and  prominent  men." 

Mr.  Delamateb.  By  calling  on  him,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
was  calling  on  him  socially,  but  for  information. 
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The  Ghaibman.  Is  this  the  gentleman  who Iximished  those  statistics! 

Senator  Frye.  He  has  them  all  in  there.  My  impression  is  that  you 
have  them  in  the  record. 

The  Ghaibman.  Dr.  Delamater,  where  did  you  get  these  figures  that 
you  have  in  this  statementt 

Mr.  Delamateb.  The  most  of  them  I  got  from  the  report  of  the 
board  of  education.  They  were  issued  by  the  Queen's  Government 
there. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  is  a  compilation  made  by  youf 

Mr.  Delamateb.  A  compilation  made  by  me. 

The  Ghaibman.  From  authentic  papers  t 

Mr.  Delamateb.  From  the  official  report  of  the  board  of  education. 

Senator  Gbat.  This  is  as  full  a  statement  as  you  could  make  of  your 
observation  there  t 

Mr.  Delamateb.  Yes.  I  intended  it  to  be  as  full  a  statement  as  I 
could  make. 

Senator  Gbat.  When  did  you  go  to  the  islands  t 

Mr.  Delamateb.  August,  1892. 

Senator  Gbay.  How  lonp:  did  you  stay  1 

Mr.  Delamateb.  Until  June  of  this  last  year — 1893. 

Senator  Gbat.  K  not  improper  so  to  do,  may  I  ask  what  was  your 
object  in  going f 

Mr.  Delamateb.  I  was  there  simply  for  recreation — a  matter  of 
health.  I  had,  for  twenty  years,  a  professorship  in  a  medical  college, 
with  a  fair  practice,  and  had  become  utterly  tired  out. 

Senator  Gbat.  That  is  the  only  object  you  hadt 

Mr.  Delamateb.  Yes.  You  need  not  fear  to  ask  me  any  question 
you  may  think  proper. 

Senator  Gbat.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  were  there  in  any 
matter  concerning  the  islands.  It  was  a  private  purpose  for  which  you 
were  there  t 

Mr.  Delamateb.  Yes.    I  had  no  other  interest  there. 

Senator  Gbat.  I  do  not  wish  to  know  what  the  private  purpose  was. 
Had  you  any  other  interest  there t 

Mr.  Delamateb.  None  at  all.  The  private  purpose  was  only  to 
regain  my  health. 

Senator  Gbat.  I  can  suppose  you  came  in  frequent  contact  with  the 
Americans  on  those  islands  f 

Mr.  Delamateb.  I  have  not  had  any  correspondence  with  any  of 
the  Americans  since  I  came  away. 

Senator  Gbat.  I  mean  while  you  were  there. 

Mr.  Delamateb.  Oh,  yes;  we  had  a  private  boarding  house,  with 
an  English  family;  so  that  1  was  in  pretty  close  contact  with  the  white 
people,  both  English  and  Americans. 

Senator  Gbat.  Was  there  any  sentiment  of  annexation  prevailing 
there  during  the  few  months  you  were  there  that  you  could  discoVerf 

Mr.  Delamateb.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbat.  Among  what  classes t 

Mr.  Delamateb.  Among  the  Americans. 

Senator  Gbat.  Among  the  Kanakas  f 

Mr.  Delamateb.  I  should  say  yes.  It  seemed  to  me,  taking  it  under 
a  form  of  government  like  that,  the  expressions  in  favor  of  annexa- 
tion to  this  country  were  quite  pronounced. 

Senator  Gbat.  General  t 

Mr.  Delamateb.  I  should  say  quite  general.  The  object,  it  seemed 
to  me,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  was  mainly  to  get  better  commercial 
relations. 
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otlier  words,  the  majority  of  the  Legislature  and  selecting  whom  she 
chose  for  the  cabinet.  Tlie  fight  was  a  long  and  bitter  one  until,  I 
think  it  was,  in  November,  when  she  yielded  to  the  opposition  so  far 
as  to  call  a  member  of  the  opposition  Mr.  G.  N.  Wilcox  to  form  lier 
cabinet — known  as  the  Wilcox  cabinet.  That  cabinet  was  formed  by 
the  Legislature  and  was  composed  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  Mr.  P.  O.  Jones,  Mr. 
Mark  Robinson,  and  Cecil  Brown,  and  practically,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Legislature  had  convened  some  months  before,  they  got  down  to  a 
working  basis  and  things  went  along  smoothly  until  two  or  three  days 
before  the  close  of  the  Legislature,  when  the  country  was  taken  by 
surprise  to  find  that  the  Wilcox  cabinet  had  been  put  out  by  vote  of 
want  of  confidence,  and  the  appointment  by  the  Queen  of  a  cabinet  (m 
her  old  plan  of  simply  personal  authority.  That  cabinet  was  composed 
of  Samuel  Parker,  W.  H.  OornweU,  J,  F,  Oolburn,  and  A.  P.  Peterson, 
if  1  remember  rightly. 

That  cabinet  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  business  commu- 
nity, and  they  were  consequently  disappointed  at  the  selection.  The 
following  day,  I  think,  the  Legislature  passed  what  was  known  as  the 
lottery  bill,  legalizing  the  establishment  of  a  lottery  in  Honolulu — a 
bill  that  had  been  brought  before  the  Legislature  in  the  earlier  months 
of  the  session  and  had  aroused  a  good  deal  of  public  opposition.  The 
opposition  was  so  strong  that  it  was,  for  a  time,  at  least,  withdrawn  or 
laid  aside,  and  the  community  supposed  for  good.  But  it  was  rushed 
throngh  the  thiid  reading  and  the  Queen  signed  the  bill,  making  it  law, 
during  the  last  days  of  the  Legislature;  I  do  not  remember  the  exact 
date.  The  opium  bill  was  pass^  in  very  much  the  same  way,  licensing 
the  sale  of  opium.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  community  was 
aroused  almost  to  the  point  of  desperation,  certainly  of  the  deepest 
indignation,  over  these  rapidly  succeeding  acts  of  the  Queen  and  her 
party. 

On  Saturday,  the  14th  of  January,  the  Legislature  was  prorogued  in 
the  usual  form,  and  immediately  after  that  the  Queen  attempted  to 
promulgate — or  rather  attempted  to  overthrow  the  existing  constitu- 
tion and  promulgate  a  new  one  which  made  certain  radical  changes  in 
the  form  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Frye.  When  the  Jones- Wilcox  cabinet  was  formed  and  the 
lottery  and  opium  bills  had  been  defeated,  before  the  Boston  left  the 
harbor  on  the  trip  down  to  Hilo,  had  everythhig  settled  down  to  quiett 

Mr.  Day.  Everything  was  supposed  to  be  settled  when  the  Wilcox 
cabinet  went  into  oflBce  and  the  machinery  of  Government  was  going  on 
for  the  two  months  that  they  held  oflice.  Their  dismissal,  I  think,  on 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  was  a  complete  surprise  to  the  community. 

Senator  Fbye.  So  that  there  was  no  expectation  of  any  diflQculty  at 
the  time  the  Boston  left  the  harbor  and  went  down  to  Hilot 

Mr.  Day.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Fbye.  That  was  supposed  to  be  settled  for  the  next  eighteen 
months — during  the  life  of  the  Legislature! 

Mr.  Day.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbye.  When  the  Boston  left  and  there  took  place  what  you 
were  going  to  state — the  Queen  attempted  to  form  a  new  constitution? 

Mr.  Day.  The  newsof  thatattemptspreiid  through  the  community  with 
great  rapidity,  and  business  men,  property  holders,  professional  men 
of  the  community,  all  felt  that  it  meant  a  crisis  in  the  country's  history. 
The  feeling  was  so  intense  that  it  was  a  spontaneous  sentiment  that 
something  radical  would  have  to  be  done.  In  a  hurried  way  a  number 
of  business  and  professional  men  met  at  a  central  location  in  the  city 
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Tided  surgical  dressings  in  considerable  quantity  for  the  wounded  and 
had  taken  my  revolver  to  use  simply  in  case  of  a  conflict,  which  every 
one  expected.  I  went  to  the  armory.  Men  were  collecting  from  all 
parts  of  the  city,  and  I  walked  with  them  to  the  Government  building. 
The  grounds  were  then  fairly  well  filled  with  men  bearing  arms  and 
gathering  crowds  of  people.    I  remained  there  an  hour  or  more. 

Senator  Fbye.  When  you  got  there  what  was  going  onl 

Mr.  Day.  The  troops  were  drawn  up  in  line  in  front  of  the  door. 

Senator  Fryb.  The  Provisional  Government  troops t 

Mr.  Day.  The  trooi)8  of  the  Provisional  Government.  The  men  who 
had  been  collecting  at  the  armory  and  walked  over.  They  were  drawn 
up  in  line  around  the  main  entrance  of  the  building.  I  remained  there 
an  hour  or  more  and  learned  that  the  proclamation  abrogating  the 
monarchy  had  been  read,  but  I  did  not  hear  it;  I  was  not  in  proper 
I)08ition  to  hear  it.  I  then  walked  out  the  side  entrance,  saw  the  troops 
of  the  Boston  in  the  yard  of  Arion  Hall,  not  drawn  up  at  all,  not  with 
their  muskets  in  their  hands — most  of  them  leaning  up  against  the 
fence,  looking  on  at  what  was  going  on  across  the  way. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  the  troops  have  their  muskets  stacked  f 

Mr.  Day.  That  is  my  recollection — that  they  were.  They  had  a 
guard  pacing  before  the  gate,  but  they  were  simply  there  looking  out 
— not  under  arms.  I  walked  to  the  steps  of  the  opera  house,  a  short 
distance  away,  and  stood  there  a  short  time.  I  saw  a  commotion  in 
the  crowd  and  they  all  looked  toward  the  palace.  I  saw  the  royal 
standard  come  down  from  the  flagstaff  upon  the  palace.  I  asked  some 
one  who  was  standing  near  by  what  it  meant.  They  did  not  know; 
neither  did  I.  I  had  with  me  at  that  time  Dr.  Delamater.  We  were 
together.  He  was  under  my  professional  care  and  I  thought  it  was  not 
best  for  him  to  be  there  any  longer,  so  I  took  him  home.  I  think  after 
that  I  went  about  my  professional  duties. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  there,  after  this  first  hauling  down  of  the 
Hawaiian  flag,  when  it  was  hauled  up  again f 

Mr.  Day.  I  do  not  remember  about  that;  it  was  about  that  time  I 
left  the  opera  house  and  took  Dr.  Delamater  to  his  home. 

Senator  Fryb.  When  you  were  at  the  Government  building,  at  the 
time  this  proclamation  was  read,  did  you  remain  there  until  the  Pro- 
visional Government  men  took  possession  of  the  Government  building, 
the  archives,  and  all  that — went  in  and  took  possession  f 

Mr.  Day.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  Were  any  U.  S.  marines  around  the  Governernment 
building  f 

Mr.  Day.  No. 

Senator  Fryb.  None  at  all  there  while  you  were  there t 

Mr.  Day.  No. 

Senator  Fryb.  None  in  sight  of  the  Government  building  except 
the  two  sentries  t 

Mr.  Day.  They  were  in  the  grounds  of  the  building  of  Arion  Hall, 
across  the  street  from  the  Government  building. 

Senator  Frye.  Inside  the  fence  t 

Mr.  Day.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  Not  out  on  the  streett 

Mr.  Day.  No. 

Senator  Gray.  What  sort  of  fence t 

Mr.  Day.  Picket  fence. 

Senator  Frye.  They  were  not  out  on  the  streett 
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Senator  Frtb.    So  far  as  you  know,  if  the  Boston  had  been  a  fhous- 
sand  miles  at  sea  would  there  have  been  a  different  result t 

Mr.  Day.  There  would  have  been  no  difference  in  the  result,  except, 
probably,  it  would  have  been  wrought  with  blood. 

Senator  Fute.  But  as  to  who^  would  win  they  had  no  question  t 

Mr.  Day.  No. 

Senator  Fbyb.  Was  there  any  fear  among  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment's men  of  the  Queen's  Guard  t 

Mr.  Day.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Senator  Fbyb.  Among  the  white  men,  the  Provisional  Government's 
men,  was  there  any  fear  of  the  valor  of  the  Queen's  Guard f 

Mr.  Day.  They  expected  they  would  fight,  but  they  had  no  fear  of 
them. 

Senator  Fbye.  They  were  native  Hawaiians,  were  they  notl 

Mr.  Day.  Native  Hawaiians. 

Senator  Fbye.  Is  there  much  fighting  material  among  the  native 
Hawaiians  t 

Mr.  Day.  They  are  not  a  belligerent  people. 

Senator  Fbye.  Quiet,  good-natured  people t 

Mr.  Day.  They  are. 

Senator  Fbye.  Were  you  in  Honolulu  during  the  Wilcox  riot  of  1889 1 

Mr.  Day.  I  was  in  the  islands;  I  was  not  in  Honolulu  just  at  that 
time.    I  had  gone  to  Mauai  just  at  the  time  that  occurred. 

Senator  Fbye.  Were  troops  landed  at  that  timet 

Mr.  Day.  No. 

Senator  Fbye.  What  is  the  character  of  these  men  who  are  now  in 
control  of  the  Government  t 

Mr.  Day.  They  are  the  best  men  in  the  community. 

Senator  Fbye.  Compare  favorably  with  men  heret 

Mr.  Day.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbye.  Men  of  education,  most  of  themf 

Mr.  Day.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbye.  Were  you  there  when  the  flag  was  hauled  down! 

Mr.  Day.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbye.  Was  there  any  commotion  t 

Mr.  Day.  None. 

Senator  Fbye.  In  your  opinion,  can  the  Provisional  Government 
maintain  itself  f 

Mr.  Day.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbye.  The  chief  followers  of  the  Queen  are  whomf 

Mr.  Day.  Hawaiians  and  half- whites. 

Senator  Fbye.  Natives,  yon  meant 

Mr.  Day.  Natives. 

Senator  Fbye.  Half- whitest 

Mr.  Day.  Half- whites,  and  a  large  proportion  of  English  people. 

Senator  Fbye.  What  kind  of  men  were  those  whom  the  Queen  put 
into  her  cabinet — Corn  well  and  Colbumt 

Mr.  Day.  They  were  not  men  who  commanded  the  confidence  of  the 
community. 

Senator  Gbay.  That  is,  of  what  you  called  the  best  men  of  the  com- 
munity; or  do  you  mean  the  whole  population  t 

Mr.  Day.  I  should  say  that  they  did  not  command  the  confidence  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  white  community. 

Senator  Gbay.  Were  you  in  Honolulu  when  Mr.  Blount  was  there  t 

Mr.  Day.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  Did  you  have  any  communications  with  himt 
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Mr.  Day.  No;  in  driving  about  in  the  evening  on  my  professional 
rounds  I  saw  them. 

Senator  Gray.  You  spoke  of  being  informed — notice  wab  passed 
around  on  Monday  evening  that  there  was  to  be  a  movement  to  estab- 
lish a  provisional  government.    Did  you  get  that  noticet 

Mr.  Day.  I  got  a  statement. 

Senator  Gbay.  On  information t 

Mr.  Day.  Information;  yes,  sir.  It  should  hardly  be  dignified  as  an 
official  notice. 

Senator  Gbay.  Who  informed  yout 

Mr.  Day.  Mr.  George  Smith. 

Senator  Gbay.  The  person  at  whose  office  the  meetings  were  heldt 

Mr.  Day.  No;  he  is  a  wholesale  druggist  there. 

Senator  Gbay.  ]Sot  the  Mr.  Smith  who  is  a  member  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government  t 

Mr.  Day.  No. 

Senator  Gbay.  Was  Mr.  George  Smith  a  supporter  of  the  movement  t 

Mr.  Day.  Yes 

Senator  Gbay.  Is  he  an  American t 

Mr.  Day.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbay.  How  many  Americans  were  on  the  committee  of 
safety! 

Mr.  Day.  I  do  not  know;  I  will  have  to  look  over  the  list  to  tell 
you  that. 

Senator  Gray.  Henry  A.  Cooper t 

Mr.  Day.  Do  you  mean  by  Americans  the  same  as  myself,  born  in 
the  United  States  and  living  there  under  the  laws  and  having  sworn 
to  support  the  Hawaiian  constitution  and  abide  by  their  lawsf 

Senator  Gbay.  You  may  call  it  an  American  living  there  and  in 
business  there. 

Mr.  Day.  I  do  not  know  how  our  statutes  are;  whether  we  are 
Americans. 

Senator  Gbay.  The  same  as  yourself. 

Mr.  Day.  Yes;  Henry  A.  Gooper  is  an  AmericaUi  the  same  as  1  am. 

Senator  Gbay.  F.  W.  McChesueyt 

Mr.  Day.  American. 

Senator  Gbay.  W.  C.  Wildert 

Mr.  Day.  American. 

Senator  Gbay.  O.  Boltel 

Mr.  Day.  German. 

Senator  Gbay.  Andrew  Brown f 

Mr.  Day.  Scotchman. 

Senator  Gray.  William  O.  Smith! 

Mr.  Day.  Hawaiian. 

Senator  Gbay.  Henry  Waterhousef 

Mr.  Day.  English. 

Senator  Gbay.  Theodore  F.  Lansing! 

Mr.  Day.  American. 

Senator  Gray.  Edward  Shurl 

Mr.  Day.  German. 

Senator  Gray.  L.  A.  Thurston! 

Mr.  Day.  Hawaiian. 

Senator  Gray.  That  is,  he  was  bom  there! 

Mr.  Day.  A  Hawaiian  of  American  parentage^ 

Senator  Gray.  John  Emmeluthf 

Mr.  Day.  I  think  he  is  a  German. 

Senator  Gbay.  W.  B.  Oastle! 
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Senator  Fete   When  and  how  long  were  yon  there? 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  reached  Houolula  on  the  IT.  S.  S.  Pensa4)ola  September 
25, 1891,  and  remained  there  until  March  9, 1893. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  your  captaint 

Mr.  Hoes.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  Pensacola  was  Oapt.  Albert 
Kautz,  U.  8.  Navy. 

Senator  Feye.  What  were  you  doing  there  during  that  timet 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  went  there  as  chaplain  of  the  Paro^oeota,  and,  having  con- 
siderable leisure,  apart  from  my  professional  duties,  I  commenced  a  study 
of  the  history  of  the  country,  pursuing  it  as  carefully  and  critically 
as  the  books  and  pamphlets  at  my  command  would  permit. 

The  Ghaieman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  stayed  ashore  from 
1891  to  1893 1 

Mr.  Hoes.  Ko;  I  will  explain  that.  I  was  officially  attached  to  the 
Pensacola  while  she  remained  in  Hawaiian  waters,  and  performed  my 
duties  accordingly;  but,  having  considerable  leisure  at  my  disposal,  as 
already  said,  I  engaged  in  historical  studies,  and  was  instrumental, 
with  Prof.  Alexander,  J.  8.  Emerson,  and  others,  in  organizing  the 
Hawaiian  Historical  Society,  and  was  officially  connected  with  that 
organization  until  I  left  Honolulu.  The  Queen,  subsequently  hearing 
that  I  was  so  deeply  interested  in  historical  research,  applied  to  Secre- 
tary Blaine,  through  IViinister  Stevens,  tor  permission  for  me  to  remain 
in  Honolulu  after  the  Pensacola  left,  to  prepare  a  bibliography  of 
Hawaii,  and  also  to  examine  and  arrange  the  early  archives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  were  in  a  state  of  disgraceful  confusion.  I  was  subse- 
quently detached  and  remained  in  Honolulu  until  the  time  stated. 

The  Ghaieman.  If  the  Queen  made  that  application  of  her  own 
motion  she  could  not  have  been  a  very  ignorant  woman  f 

Mr.  Hoes.  No  one  ever  claimed  that  respecting  the  Queen.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Queen  took  this  action  upon  the  advice  of 
Prof.  Alexander,  the  recognized  historian  of  the  country,  and  of  others 
who  were  interested  in  the  history  of  Hawaii  and  the  preservation  of 
its  early  archives. 

Senator  Feye.  Did  you  keep  a  scrapbookt 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  kept  a  scrapbook  of  the  first  days  of  the  revolution.  It 
was  made  up  of  aU  the  cuttings  relating  in  any  way  to  the  revolution, 
taken  from  the  Advertiser,  a  supporter  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Bulletin  and  Holomua,  both  of  which  then  and  subse- 
quently advocated  the  cause  of  the  Queen. 

Senator  Fete.  In  that  scrap  book  does  there  api>ear  the  recognitions 
of  the  Provisional  Government  by  the  various  governments  represented 
in  Honolulu  f 

Mr.  Hoes.  Yes. 

Senator  Fete.  The  letters  of  recognition  sent  by  the  various  Gov- 
ernments represented  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  do  not  appear  of  record 
here,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  come  in.    They  are  as  follows: 

Consulate  of  Chilb, 
Honolulu^  Hawaiian  Islands,  January  18,  1893. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  yesterday's  date,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  proc- 
lamation issued  yesterday,  whereby  I  am  informed,  for  reasons  set 
forth,  the  Hawaiian  monarchy  has  been  abrogated  and  a  provisional 
government  established,  the  same  being  now  in  possession  of  Gov- 
ernment departmental  buildings,  the  archives,  and  the  treasury,  and 
whereby  you  request  me  to  recogui^  the  said  Provisional  Government 
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ViOE-CONSULATE  OF  BUSSIA, 

Honolulu^  Jcmuary  18, 1893. 

SiBS :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communica- 
tion of  17th  inst.,  and  in  reply  beg  to  inform  yon  that  I  take  pleasure 
to  recognize  the  Provisional  Government  of  Hawaii  as  defined  in  the 
proclamation  inclosed  in  your  letter,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
Russia,  and  I  shall  afford  to  it  my  moral  support  as  representative  of 
the  country  last  named. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sirs^  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  F.  Haokfeld, 
Acting  Vxce-Con^uL 
Messrs.  Saio^obd  B.  Dole, 
J.  A.  KiNa, 
P.  C.  Jones, 
William  O.  Smith, 

Executive  Council  of  the  Provisional  Oovemment 

of  Hawaii,  Honolula. 


Consulate  op  the  Ketheblands, 

Honolulu^  Jimuary  18, 1893. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  communi- 
cation of  the  executive  council  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  announcing  the  abrogation  of  the  Hawaiian  mon- 
archy,of  your  x)os8es8ion  of  the  Government,  departmental  buildings, the 
archives,  and  the  treasury,  as  well  as  being  in  control  of  the  city. 

Added  to  the  above  is  your  request  for  the  official  recognition  of  the 
existing  de  facto  Government  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  behalf  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  and 
to  give  you  the  moral  support  of  my  Government. 

In  reply  I  take  pleasure  in  assuring  the  gentlemen  of  the  executive 
council,  that  I  cordially  extend  to  them  Ml  assent  to  their  claim  for 
recognition,  and  of  my  intention  to  add  such  moral  support  as  may 
come  within  the  scope  of  my  consular  authority. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

John  H.  Paty, 
Consul  for  the  Ifetherlands. 

Messrs.  S.  B.  Dole, 

J.    A.    KlNOy 

P.  0.  Jones, 
W.  O.  Smith. 
JBxeoutive  Council,  Hawaiian  Provisional  Oovemment,  etc 


Impebial  Gebman  Consulate, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Honolulu^  January  18, 1893. 

To  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Provisional  Government  in  Hawaii,Messrs. 
Sanford  B.  Dole,  J.  A.  King,  P.  C.  Jones,  W.  0.  Smith: 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  own  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor 
of  yesterday's  date,  and  hereby  take  much  pleasure  to  recognize  and 
acknowledge  on  benalf  of  the  Government  of  Germany  the  present 
Government  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  that  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  further  and  support  the  same. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

H.  P.  Glabe, 
Imperial  German  ConsuU 

S.  Doc.  231,  pt  6 70 
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of  iDstmctions  firom  H.  I.  J.  M.'s  Government,  to  whom  advices  of  your 
action  and  of  the  position  which  I  have  taken  in  relation  thereto  have 
been  despatched. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

SuBUEO  Fujn, 
Agent  and  Consul- Oenerdl. 

Hons.  Sanfobd  B.  Dole,  J.  A.  King,  P.  C.  Jones,  Wm.  O.  Smith, 
Executive  Council  of  the  Provisional 

Qovemment  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


Honolulu,  January  18^  1893. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  yesterday's  date,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  procla- 
mation issued  yesterday,  whereby  you  inform  me  that  for  reasons  set 
forth  the  Hawaiian  monarchy  has  been  abrogated  and  a  Provisional 
Government  established,  the  same  being  now  in  possession  of  the 
Government  departmental  buildings,  the  archives,  and  the  treasury, 
and  whereby  you  request  me  to  recognize  the  said  Provisional  Govern- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Italy  as  the  existing  de  facto 
Government  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  to  afford  to  it  the  moral  sup- 
port of  my  Government. 

In  response  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  I  comply  with  the  above 
request,  and  recognize  the  said  Provisional  Government  as  the  defa>cto 
Government  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  so  far  as  my  authority  as  consul 
for  Italy  may  permit  me  to  act  for  and  on  behalf  of  His  Italian  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  premises. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

F.  A.  SOHAEFEB, 

Consul  for  Italy. 

Hons.  Sanfoed  B.  Dole,  J.  A.  King,  P.  0.  Jones,  and  W.  O.  Smith, 
Executive  Council  of  the  Provisional 

Oovernment  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


[Translation.] 

Consulate-General  of  Portugal  in  Hawah, 

Honolulu^  January  18^  1893. 

SiB:  You  inform  me  by  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant  that,  for  the 
reason  set  forth  in  the  proclamation  which  accompanies  it,  the 
Hawaiian  monarchy  has  been  abrogated  and  that  a  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  been  established  in  its  place,  is  at  this  moment  in 
possession  of  the  Government  buildings  and  master  of  the  capital. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  recognize  the  Provisional  Government 
as  being  the  de  facto  Government  of  Hawaii,  and  I  hasten  to  submit 
the  decision  I  have  just  taken  to  my  Government. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  very  distinguished  consideration. 

A.  DE   SOUZA  OANAVARRO, 

Consul- General  and  ChargS  d^Affaires  of  Portugal. 

Monsieur  S.  B.  Dole, 

Presided  of  the  ExeeuUve  Council  of  the  Provisional  Oovernment. 
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Consulate  op  Belgium,  January  18j  1893. 

Sms:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communica- 
tion of  17th  instant,  and  in  reply  beg  to  inform  yon  that  I  take  pleasure 
to  recognize  the  Provisional  Government  of  Hawaii  as  defined  in  the 
proclamation  inclosed  in  your  letter  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
Belgium,  and  I  shall  to  it  my  moral  support  as  representative  of 
the  country  last  named. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sirs,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  Haokfeld, 

OwMuL 
Messrs.  Sanfoed  B.  Dole, 
J.  A.  King, 
P.  0.  Jones, 
WiLLLOf  O.  Smith, 

SwecuUve  Oounoil  of  the  Provisional  Oovemment 

of  Hawaii^  Honolulu. 


Chinese  Commeeoial  AaENOY, 

Honolulu^  January  18^  1893. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  a  receipt  of  your 
circular  letter  of  the  17th  instant  covering  a  copy  of  the  proclamation 
issued  yesterday,  whereby  you  inform  us  that  the  Hawaiian  monarchy 
has  been  abrogated  and  a  provisional  government  established,  the  lat- 
ter being  now  in  x)ossession  of  the  Government  departmental  buildings, 
the  arcluves,  and  the  treasury,  and  whereby  you  request  us  to  recognize 
the  said  Provisional  Government  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
Empire  of  China  as  the  existing  de  foAsto  government  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  to  afford  to  it  the  moral  support  of  our  Government. 

In  answer  we  have  the  honor  to  say  that  we  comply  with  your  request 
and  recognize  the  said  Provisional  Government  as  the  de  facto  govern- 
ment of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  so  far  as  our  authority  as  commercial 
agents  of  China  may  allow  us  to  act  for  and  on  behalf  of  His  Imperial 
Chinese  Majesty's  Government. 
We  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servants, 

Goo  Kim, 
Chinese  Commercial  Agent. 
WoNa  KWAI, 
Aseistant  Chinese  Commercial  AgewL 
Hons.  Sanfoed  B.  Dole, 
J.  A.  Kma, 
P.  C.  Jones, 
William  O.  Smith, 

Hweoutive  Council  of  the  Provisional  Oovemment 

of  the  Sa/waiia/n  Islands. 


Office  of  the  Peruvian  Consulate, 

Honolulu^  January  18j  1893. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
valued  communication  of  the  17th  instant,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the 
proclamation  then  issued,  wherein  it  is  set  forth  that  the  Hawaiian 
monarchy  has  been  abrogated  and  a  provisional  government  estab- 
lished. 
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a  short  conversation  with  Maj.  Wodehouse  on  the  porch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  house  in  which  he  told  me  that  he  had  recognized  the  Pro- 
visional Government.  I  suppose,  of  course,  the  inference  was  he  had 
done  it  informally.  I  state  this  because  there  was  a  delay  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  more,  before  he  recognized  the  Government  in  writing. 
While  his  formal  recognition  was  not  made  as  early  as  those  of  the  other 
representatives  in  Honolulu,  he  was  in  reality  the  first  to  recognize 
the  new  government,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  U.  S.  minister^ 
Mr.  Stevens. 

Senator  Fbye.  Were  you  there  when  Mr.  Stevens  sent  in  his  recog- 
nition t 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  suppose  I  was,  but  I  can  not  swear  positively  as  to  that. 

Senator  Fbte.  But  you  think  Mr.  Wodehouse  was  the  first  onef 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  preceded  or  succeeded  Mr. 
Stevens. 

Senator  Fbye.  What  time  was  it  that  you  were  there  and  Mr.  Wode- 
house was  there  t 

Mr.  Hoes.  If  I  were  asked  what  time  Mr.  Wodehouse  had  the  whis- 
pered conversation  with  Mr.  Dole  I  could  not  swear  to  it,  but  I  should 
venture  to  say  not  far  from  4  o'clock — ^in  fact,  probably  after  4  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  allow  me  to  inquire  what  sort  of  a  man 
Mr.  Dole  ist  Give  your  description  as  you  understand  him.  I  would 
like  to  know  something  about  Ms  character  and  temper. 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  am  personally  and  intimately  acquainted  with  President 
Dole.  I  regard  him  as  mentally,  morally,  intellectually,  and  I  may 
add,  physically,  one  of  the  finest  types  of  men  I  have  ever  met.  He 
is  broad-minded;  he  is  conservative;  he  is  dispassionate;  and  I  believe 
I  state  the  opinion  of  most  men  in  that  country  when  I  say  that  he  is 
more  highly  looked  up  to  and  respected  than  any  other  man  in  public 
and  political  life  in  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  knowledge  of  his  character  and  bearing, 
would  you  suppose  that  he  would  be  engaged  in  a  mere  adventure  for 
revolutionizing  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  getting  political  power 
into  his  hands f 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  do  not  think  that  any  such  thought  or  suggestion  could 
enter  the  mind  of  any  man  living  in  Honolulu  or  the  Hawaiian  king- 
dom. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  Dolel 

Mr.  Hoes.  As  to  President  Dole. 

Senator  Fbye.  Were  you  there  from  the  1st  of  January,  1893,  until 
after  the  revolution  f 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  was. 

Senator  Fbye.  You  may  state,  if  you  please,  what  you  observed  as 
taking  place  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  during  the 
month  of  December  preceding  the  revolution. 

Mr.  Hoes.  That  is  a  pretty  broad  question.  It  was  a  continuous 
scene  of  disordry  and  disgracefulness. 

Senator  Fbye.  In  what  particular  f 

Mr.  Hoes.  Bribery,  undignified  wrangle,  and  a  perpetual  fight  to 
upset  one  ministry  and  to  replace  it  with  another. 

Senator  Fbye.  What  ministry  were  they  undertaking  to  upset! 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  could  not  carry  the  names  of  the  various  ministers 
conix>osing  the  several  cabinets  in  my  mind  any  more  than  I  could  the 
movements  of  the  men  in  a  game  of  chess. 

Senator  Fbye.  You  know  the  Wilcox-Jones  cabiuetf 

Mr.  Hoes.  Yea. 
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in  the  Legislature?    Did  that  end  in  the  enactment  of  the  lottery  and 
opium  bills  f 

Mr.  Hoes.  It  did  of  the  lottery  bill;  I  am  not  clear  in  my  mind  as  to 
the  opium  bill,  because  everybody  was  so  concerned  in  the  fate  of  the 
lottery  bill  that  its  discussion  overshadowed  everything  else. 

Senator  Fbte.  Did  that  not  result  in  the  displacement  of  the  Jones- 
Wilcox  cabinet  t 

Mr.  Hoes.  It  did. 

Senator  Fbye.  Do  you  remember  the  return  of  the  Boston. on  Satur-' 
day  the  14th  t 

Mr.  Hoes.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbye.  Were  you  present  and  a  spectator  of  most  of  the 
things  that  took  place  on  the  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  17th  of  January, 
1893 1 

Mr.  Hoes.  Most  all  of  them. 

Senator  Fbte.  Will  you  state  day  after  day  what  was  going  ont 

The  Ohaibman.  Oommencing,  I  8upx)ose,  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Boston  in  the  port  of  Honolulu? 

Mr.  Hoes.  When  the  Queen  prorogued  the  Legislature  I  saw  her 
leave  the  building  in  her  state  carriage  and  go  to  the  palace.  A  few 
minutes  subsequently  I  went  home.  Not  long  thereafter,  I  learned  by 
telephone  that  the  Queen  had  promulgated,  or  was  about  to  promulgate, 
a  new  constitution.  I  went  at  once  to  the  palace  grounds,  and  found 
collected  there  a  large  crowd  of  natives  listening  to  a  harangue  by  a 
member  of  the  late  Legislature  and  iriend  of  the  Queen,  named  White, 
who  spoke  from  the  front  steps  of  the  palace.  The  action  of  the 
Queen  created  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  the  community — a  sup- 
pressed, but  at  the  same  time  a  determined  excitement. 

The  UHAiBMAN.  State  what  came  under  your  personal  observation. 

Mr.  Hoes.  The  next  day  was  Sunday.  The  excitement  continued. 
Everyone  wondered  what  was  to  come  next,  and  what  was  to  be  done 
next.    Monday  came  and  a  poster  was  seen  upon  the  street. 

Senator  Fbye.  Was  that  the  poster  [exhibiting  paper]! 

Mr.  Hoes.  It  was  a  poster  similar  to  this.  I  got  this  from  the 
printing  office. 

Senator  Fbte.  How  was  it  seen  upon  the  streets!    Was  it  posted! 

Mr.  Hoes.  Posted  about  the  streets. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  mean  on  the  houses! 

Mr.  Hoes.  Publicly  posted,  in  the  usual  manner. 

Senator  Fbye.  Galling  for  a  meeting  on  Monday  afternoon! 

Mr.  Hoes.  Yes.    Shall  I  read  this! 

Senator  Fbye.  You  may. 

Mr.  Hoes.  The  poster  is  as  follows: 

^^Mass  meeting.  A  mass  meeting  of  citizens  will  be  held  at  the  Ber- 
etania  Street  armory  on  Monday,  January  16,  at  2  p.  m.,  to  consider 
the  present  critical  situation.  Let  all  business  places  be  closed.  Per 
order  of  committee  of  safety.    Honolulu,  January  14, 1893." 

Senator  Fbye.  Well! 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  attended  the  meeting  at  the  armory  Monday  afternoon, 
January  16.  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  larger  and  more  enthusiastic 
meeting  than  gathered  in  the  same  place  at  the  time  of  the  revolution 
of  1887.  I  am  informed  that  it  was  the  most  enthusiastic  and  unani- 
mous meeting — I  mean  unanimous  in  the  sentiments  which  seemed  to 
pervade  the  people — of  any  state  or  political  meeting  ever  held  in  Hon- 
olulu.   That  meeting  appointed  a  committee  of  safety. 
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led  them  had  said  that  in  case  of  the  dethronement  of  the  Queen  the 
conduit  pipes  of  the  city  would  be  tampered  with,  and  that  prominent 
houses  would  be  burned. 

Senator  Gbay.  Who  informed  you  t 

Mr.  Hoes.  That  was  current  rumor  in  Honolulu  about  that  time. 
There  are  some  things  concerning  which  I  cannot  speak  from  positive 
knowledge,  but  which  were  matters  of  popular  rumor.  But  there  was 
a  feeling  of  fear  prevalent;  no  one  could  tell  what  might  be  done,  or 
what  might  not  be  done,  by  natives  led  on  by  white  adventui'ers,  who 
were  aiming  to  excite  the  passions  of  the  natives. 

Senator  Fbte.  There  was  a  pervading  fear  that  there  would  be 
trouble  f 

Mr.  Hoes.  Yes.  There  were,  as  I  have  said,  two  fires  that  night, 
one  on  Beretania  street  and  another  at  Emma  Square. 

Senator  Fbte.  Did  you  think  that  night  that  life  and  property  were 
in  danger  f 

Mr.  Hoes.  Yes. 

Senator  Fete.  Was  there  a  feeling  during  Monday  that  the  lives 
and  property  of  Americans  would  be  in  danger  t 

Mr.  Hoes.  There  was  a  pervading  fear  of  uncertainty.  I  believe 
that  a  great  many  people  felt  that  their  lives  and  property  were  in 
danger.  After  that  meeting  at  the  armory  was  held  there  was  a 
feeling  of  insecurity.  The  meeting  having  placed  broad  discretionary 
I>owers  into  the  hands  of  the  committee  of  safety,  the  people  awaited 
with  patience  and  confidence  the  result  of  their  deliberations.  The 
next  afternoon,  Tuesday,  came  the  reading  of  the  proclamation 
dethroning  the  Queen  and  proclaiming  the  Provisional  Government  by 
the  committee  of  safety.  I  was  present  at  the  Government  house 
when  the  first  troops  of  the  Provisional  Government  filed  in. 

Senator  Gray.  The  Government  house  t 

Mr.  Hoes.  The  Government  house.  A  sturdy,  determined-looking 
set  of  men  filed  in  there  with  muskets  and  rifies. 

Senator  Geat.  How  many  in  the  first  squad  f 

Mr.  Hoes.  In  the  first  squad  that  went  in  there  might  have  been 
25  and  there  might  have  been  50. 

Senator  Fbyb.  Were  you  there  when  the  proclamation  was  readt 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  think  I  must  have  been  there  between  five  and  ten 
minutes  afterward^not  longer  than  that. 

Senator  Fbtb.  Were  many  people  in  front  of  the  Government  build- 
ings! 

Mr.  Hoes.  Not  many. 

Senator  Fbtb.  Did  the  Provisional  Government  take  possession  of 
the  public  buildings  f 

Mr.  Hoes.  They  had  absolute  possession  at  that  time  of  what  is 
called  the  Government  building,  containing  the  offices  of  administra- 
tion. 

Senator  Fbte.  They  immediately  after  that  issued  an  ^^  order^"  Jan- 
uary 17,  on  Tuesday,  calling  for  armst 

Mr.  Hoes.  Yes;  I  have  one  here. 

Senator  Fbte.  Did  they  issue  that! 

Mr.  Hoes.  Yes.    Shall  I  read  it  I 

Senator  Fbte.  Yes. 
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Senator  Fbye.  Do  you  know  whether  dnring  all  that  time  of  the 
days  of  the  revolution  the  Provisional  Government  had  any  expecta- 
tion of  the  assistance  of  the  American  troops  f 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  never  heard  it  suggested. 

Senator  Fbte.  In  your  opinion  if  the  Boston  had  been  a  thousand 
miles  at  sea  instead  of  in  the  harbor,  would  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment have  become  a  government  nt  that  timet 

Mr,  Hoes.  I  believe  it  would. 

Senator  Fbte.  In  your  opinion  had  it  sufficient  force  to  overcome  all 
that  the  Queen  could  bring  against  itf 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  think  it  had  sufficent  moral  force  and  physical  force. 

Senator  Fbte.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment would  have  gone  forward  even  in  the  absence  of  the  Boston  and 
the  American  troops  f 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  think  the  sentiment  of  the  people  would  have  forced  the 
issue  at  that  time. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  sentiment  in  regard  to  what! 

Mr.  Hoes.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  as  to  their  individual  and 
collective  rights. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  mean  under  the  constitution  t 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  mean  under  the  higher  constitution,  the  constitution  of 
revolution. 

Senator  Fbte.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  prominent 
Hawaiians  in  relation  to  the  change  of  government  t 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  mingled  a  good  deal  during  the  time  I  was  in  Honolulu 
among  the  common  Hawaiian  people  and  among  the  prominent  Hawai- 
ian people.  I  was  constantly  studying  the  historical  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  contemporary  opinion,  and  I  was  persistently  trying  to 
learn  the  views  of  the  people.  To  answer  your  question  more  exactly,  I 
did  have  conversation  with  prominent  Hawaiians. 

Senator  Fbte.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  J.  A.  S^awainuit 

Mr.  Hoes.  Yes.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  most  prominent  newspaper 
in  the  Kingdom — ^the  Kuakoa. 

Senator  Fete.  When  did  you  have  that  conversation  f 

Mr.  Hoes.  Shortly  after  the  revolution. 

Senator  Fbte.  Will  you  please  read  itt 

Mr.  Hoes.  Yes,  sir.    (Biding:) 

^<The  Kemehameha  dynasty  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  native  heart 
because  of  its  noble  ancestry,  but  Kalakaua  and  the  late  Queen,  on 
account  of  their  cxnnparatively  ignoble  origin,  did  not  command  the 
respect  due  tp  genuine  high  chiefs.  The  corruption  of  Kalakaua  and 
her  late  majesty  have  brought  sore  evils  upon  the  Hawaiians.  Then, 
too,  certain  designing  foreigners  have  exercised  a  very  pernicious  polit- 
ical influence  on  the  natives,  and  have  sought  to  use  them  only  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  own  ends.  For  my  part  I  am  tired  of  this 
state  of  things.  What  I  want  is  good  government.  I  do  not  care  for 
a  condition  of  affairs  that  is  constantly  shifting.  We  need  a  govern- 
ment that  will  be  respected  abroad  and  trusted  at  home.  Either  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States  or  a  protectorate.  I  prefer  the  former  because 
of  its  greater  stability.  With  annexation  we  should,  of  course*  to  a 
great  degree  enjoy  the  same  condition  of  things  that  prevails  in  Amer- 
ica. I  have  had  enough  of  monarchy,  and  believe  that  the  safe^  and 
Srosperity  of  the  coun^  is  dependent  upon  its  annexation  to  the  tf  nited 
tates,  and  there  are  many  of  the  intelligent  native  Hawaiians  who 
Mree  with  me  in  this  opinion.  The  majority  of  my  race  are  ignorant 
<n  what  is  really  conducive  to  their  best  interesto.    It  can  not  be  a 
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There  are  foreign  adventurers  in  this  country,  whose  names  I  need  not 
mention,  who  are  cast  down  because  by  the  recent  change  in  public 
affairs  they  have  lost  the  government  pap.  They  are  nothing  but 
soreheads,  and  have  grossly  deceived  and  misled  the  native  Hawaiians. 
Again,  I  say,  I  rejoice  in  the  new  order  of  things.  I  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  recent  Legislature  that  the  conduct  of  affairs  under  the  late 
monarchy  was  thoroughly  rotten.  We  have  had  quite  enough  of  it, 
and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  native  Hawaiians  will  quickly  recog- 
nize the  recent  government  changes  as  a  great  blessing.'' 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  ought  to  say  one  word  in  connection  with  this. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  those  notes  made  at  the  time  of  the  conversa- 
tion f 

Mr.  Hoes.  That  is  what  I  was  about  to  speak  of.  The  fact  is,  Mr. 
Kauhi  can  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  yet  this  statement  of  his 
seems  to  read  very  smoothly.  I  had  a  friend  with  me  when  I  called 
ux)on  Mr.  Kauhi,  who  understood  the  Hawaiian  language  as  perfectly  as 
he  did  the  English.  This  friend  talked  to  Kauhi,  received  his  replies 
to  his  questions,  and  then  communicated  them  to  me  in  English.  I  took 
his  statement  home  and  wrote  it  out,  and  then  took  it  to  my  friend  and 
told  him  that  I  would  not  be  satisfied  with  it  until  it  was  submitted  to 
its  author.  I  went  back  with  my  friend  to  Kauhi,  who  translated  the 
statement  to  him,  and  Kauhi  said  it  was  correct. 

Senator  Fbye.  You  stated  you  were  studying  the  people  for  historical 
purposes  f 

Mr.  Hoes.  Yes;  and  also  to  learn  contemporary  opinion. 

Senator  Feye.  Do  you  know  R.  W.  Wilcox  t 

Mr.  Hoes.  Fairly  well. 

Senator  Frye.  Who  is  het 

Mr.  Hoes.  He  is  the  man  who  figured  so  prominently  and  conspic- 
uously in  the  revolution  of  1887,  and  has  mingled  in  politics  more  or 
less  ever  since,  and  was  a  member  of  the  last  Hawaiian  Legislature. 

Senator  Frye.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  a  witness  before  Mr. 
Blount  or  nott 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Frye.  Did  you  have  an  interview  with  Wilcox? 

Mr.  Hoes.  Yes. 

Senator  Frye.  Is  this  the  interview  t    [Exhibiting  the  paper,] 

Mr.  Hoes.  Yes. 

Senator  I^ye.  You  may  state  when  that  was. 

Mr.  Hoes.  Shortly  after  the  revolution. 

"INTERVIEW  OF  R.  W.  WILCOX  WITH   R.   R.  HOES,  HONOLULU,    JANU- 
ARY 27,  1893. 

*' What  are  your  views,  Mr.  Wilcox,  in  regard  to  the  present  situation 
in  general  f 

"Queen  Liliuokalani  brought  these  evils  upon  herself  and  the  country 
both  by  her  personal  corruption^  and  that  of  her  Government.  She 
surrounded  herself  with  bad  advisers,  and  seemed  determined  to  drive 
the  nation  to  destruction.  Good  i)eople  had  no  influence  over  her  what- 
ever, for  she  indignantly  refused  to  listen  to  them.  I  believe  that  if  we 
can  be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  the  rights  of  all  of  our  citizens,  and 
especially  those  of  the  native  Hawaiians,  will  be  protected  more  care- 
fully than  they  have  ever  been  under  the  monarchy. 

"What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  personal  feeling  of  the  native  Hawaiian 
element  in  this  community  t 
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Senator  Fbyb.  Where  were  theyf 

Mr.  Hoes.  In  Arion  Hall. 

Senator  Frye.  Back  in  the  yard! 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Frye.  They  were  not  in  sight  of  the  Government  building! 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  am  sore  I  would  have  seen  them  if  they  could  be  seen 
from  the  front  of  the  Government  building,  but  I  saw  none. 

Senator  Frye.  Do  you  know  anything  that  the  United  States  did 
to  help  or  hinder  either  side! 

Mr.  Hoes.  No. 

Senator  Frye.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  complaint! 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  never  did,  except  that  it  was  charged  in  a  general  way 
by  the  newspapers  that  she  had  been  dethroned  by  Mr.  Stevens  and 
the  United  States  forces. 

Senator  Frye.  The  Royalist  press! 

Mr.  Hoes.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  And  the  Royalist  people! 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  they  made  this  eharge,  although 
I  have  no  recollection  of  hearing  any  of  them  do  so. 

Senator  Gray.  You  did  not  come  in  contact  with  them  ! 

Mr.  Hoes.  Yes  I  did,  I  made  it  my  study  to  associate  with  all  classes. 

Senator  Gray.  You  did  not  come  in  contact  with  the  Royalist  people 
on  that  point! 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that  claim  being  put  forward  by 
them  while  I  was  there. 

Senator  Frye.  Is  this  a  copy  of  the  act  of  the  bill  185  granting  a 
franchise  to  establish  and  maintain  a  lottery  [exhibiting  paper] ! 

Mr.  Hoes.  Yes;  it  is  a  copy  of  the  original  bill  as  introduced  in  the 
legislature. 

The  bill  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

No.  185  Z. 


Introduced  by . 

First  reading, day  of ,  1892. 

Second  reading, day  of ,  1892, 

Third  reading, day  of ,  1892. 

AN  ACT  granting  a  franchise  to  establish  and  maintain  a  lottery. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen  and  the  Legislature  of  the  Hawaiia/n  King- 
dom: 

Section  1.  The  exclusive  franchise  is  hereby  granted  to  D.  H.  Gross, 
of  Chicago,  Illinois,  United  States  of  America:  W.  B.  Davenport,  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  United  States  of  America,  and  John  Phillips,  J.  J.  Wil- 
liams, and  Dr.  Gilbert  Foote,  of  Honolulu,  Oahu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
their  successors  and  assigns,  or  such  corporation  as  may  hereafter  be 
incorporated  or  organized  by  them,  to  establish  and  maintain  a  lottery 
and  to  sell  lottery,  policy,  and  combination  tickets,  devices,  and  certifi- 
cates and  fractional  parts  thereof  at  terms  and  prices  in  just  propor- 
tion to  the  prizes  to  be  drawn,  and  to  insure  perfect  fairness  and  justice 
in  the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  for  the  term  of  twenty-five  (26)  years. 

Section  2.  The  majority  of  the  said  grantees,  or  if  a  corporation  be 
formed,  then  a  majority  of  the  directors  of  said  corporation  shall  be 
domiciled  in  Honolulu,  and  said  business  shall  be  conducted  in  the  city 
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Section  6.  The  minister  of  the  interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  grant 
a  charter  of  incorporation  to  the  grantees  of  this  franchise  and  their 
successors  and  assigns,  in  conformity  with  this  act,  and  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

First.  The  capital  stock  of  sucl\  corporation  shall  be  five  million 
($5,000,000)  dollars,  represented  by  fifty  thousand  (50,000)  shares  of 
stock  of  one  hundred  (|lOO)  dollars  each,  par  value,  provided  the  said 
capital  stock  maybe  increased  to  ten  million  ($10,000,000)  dollars, repre- 
sented by  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000)  shares  of  par  value  of  one 
hundred  ($100)  dollars  each  share. 

Second.  All  powers  of  the  corporation  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of 
directors  to  consist  of  five  (5)  persons,  each  of  whom  shall  own  at  least 
five  hundred  (500)  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  corporation. 

Third.  The  corporation  shall  be  empowered  to  sue  and  be  sued^  to 
plead  and  be  impleaded,  to  appear  in  any  court  of  record  or  justice, 
and  to  do  any  other  lawful  act,  such  as  any  person  or  persons  might 
do  for  their  own  defense,  interest,  or  safety,  in  its  corporate  name. 

Fourth.  The  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  shall 
be  the  proper  persons  upon  whom  citations,  notices,  and  other  legal 
process  shall  be  served. 

Fifth.  The  corponition  shall  furnish  bonds  to  the  minister  of 
finance  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  ($126,000) 
dollars  as  surety  for  the  prompt  and  punctual  payment  of  the  sums 
and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  section  3  (three)  of  this  act;  which 
bond  shall  be  filed  at  the  time  when  the  nrst  drawing  and  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  is  aniiounc  d. 

Sixth.  The  board  of  directors  shaU  have  power  to  establish  as 
many  agencies  as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  appoint  a  president, 
superintendent,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  such  clerks  and  agents 
as  may  be  required,  and  may  remove  them  at  pleasure,  fix  salaries  of 
all  officers  and  employees  of  the  corporation  (except  that  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Queen,  with  the  approval  of  the  cabinet 
as  hereinafter  provided),  and  fix  the  amount  of  their  respective  bonds 
and  sureties,  and  shall  make  and  establish  such  rules  and  by-laws  for 
the  proper  management  and  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  corpora- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  and  proper.  A  majority  of  the  board  of 
directors  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum,  and  shall  have 
power  to  remove  any  officer  of  the  company.  The  board  of  directors 
sbaM  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  by  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  removal. 

Seventh.  At  all  meetings  held  for  election  of  directors  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  every  stockholder  whose  name  is  entered  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  such,  and  none  other,  shall  be  entitled,  either 
directly  or  by  proxy,  to  cast  one  vote  for  each  share  of  capital  stock 
held  by  him.  All  transfers  of  stock  shall  be  made  and  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  company. 

Eighth.  The  persons  named  in  the  first  clause  of  this  act  shall  be. 
and  they  are  hereby,  constituted  the  first  board  of  directors,  who  shall 
at  their  first  meeting  appoint  one  of  their  number  president,  and  the 
said  board  shall  serve  for  two  (2)  years  from  the  time  this  incorporation 
takes  effect,  and  thereafter  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qual- 
ified, at  the  expiration  of  which  term  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  for 
the  election  of  a  board  of  directors  shall  be  held  on  a  day  fixed  for  all 
elections  thereafter.  A  two-thirds  (§)  vote  shall  be  necessary  to  consti- 
tute an  election,  and  if  no  election  be  held,  the  meeting  will  adjourn 
over  one  (1)  year. 
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Senator  Fryb.  The  Provisional  Government  was  formed  on  the  17th 
of  January,  and  you  left  the  next  March! 

Mr.  Hoes.  Yes. 

Senator  Fbye.  What  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  after  the  Provisional  Government  was  formed  f 

Mr.  Hobs.  Absolute  quietness. 

Senator  Fbye.  Any  apparent  unrest  on  the  part  of  the  opponents 
of  it! 

Mr.  Hoes,  l^one,  except  what  was  expressed  in  the  Boyalist  paper, 
the  Bulletin.  The  city  was  just  as  quiet  as  any  country  town  in 
New  England, 

Senator  Fbye.  Is  that  Government  qualified  to  maintain  itself  f 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 

Senator  Fbye.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  safety  f 

Mr.  Hoes.  Most  of  them.  Of  the  14  whose  names  are  attached 
to  the  proclamation  establishing  the  Provisional  Government  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  all  but  1. 

Senator  Fbye.  What  is  the  character  of  these  menf 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  believe  they  represent  in  every  resi>ect  the  best  element 
in  the  country. 

Senator  Fbye.  Beliablemenf 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  believe  them  all  to  be. 

Senator  Fbye.  Do  you  know  Sam  Parker,  Colburn,  and  Oornwellf 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  know  Sam  Parker  and  I  know  Gomwell. 

Senator  Fbye.  Did  you  know  our  minister,  Mr.  Stevenst 

Mr.  Hoes.  Very  intimately. 

Senator  Fbye.  What  was  your  estimate  of  himf 

Mr.  Hoes.  1  always  regarded  him  as  a  remarkable  man. 

Senator  Fbi'e.  As  an  honest  manf 

Mr.  Hoes.  As  a  conservative, iionest,  conscientious  man;  a  man  who 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  lost  his  head;  a  man  who  never  acted 
under  impulse.  I  sustained  confidential  relations  with  Mr.  Stevens. 
I  think  I  had  his  implicit  confidence,  and  I  know  that  he  had  mine. 

Senator  Fbye.  Did  you  ever  learn  from  Mr.  Stevens  that  he  intended 
to  interfere  with  the  government  of  the  Queen  or  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment f 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  never  learned  it  from  him,  and  I  flatter  myself  if  he 
had  told  any  of  his  associates  of  the  fact  he  would  have  told  me, 
because  we  often  conversed  confidentially  about  Hawaiian  matters. 

Senator  Fbye.  In  your  opinion  was  the  request  made  by  the  min- 
ister upon  Gapt.  Wiltse  to  land  the  troops  on  Monday  wise  and  dis- 
creet! 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  think  it  was. 

Senator  Fbye.  Were  you  there  when  Mr.  Blount  was  there! 

Mr.  Hoes.  No. 

Senator  Fbye.  Tou  understand  the  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to 
obtain  whatever  information  it  can,  especially  in  reference  to  what 
took  place  after  the  revolution  and  the  establishment  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government.  Oan  you  think  of  anything  you  wish  to  say  that 
will  be  information  to  the  committee! 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  do  not  recall  anything  in  particular. 

Senator  Gbay.  Where  are  you  from,  what  State! 

Mr.  Hoes.  New  York. 

Senator  Gbay.  As  I  understand,  you  are  a  chaplain  in  the  Navy 

Mr.  Hobs.  In  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
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Mr.  flOES.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Thurston  make  a  great  many  addresses 
Id  the  Legislature,  but  I  never  heard  him  use  a  phrase  advocating 
annexation. 

Senator  Gbat.  Would  you  expect  to  hear  him  in  the  Legislature  f 

Mr.  Hoes.  The  Legislature  was  made  up  of  a  band  of  honest  men  on 
one  side,  pitted  against  an  unprincipled  rabble  on  the  other.  Mr. 
Thurston  was  never  a&aid  to  express  his  honest  convictions  at  any 
proper  time,  or  in  any  fitting  place,  and,  had  he  so  chosen,  he  would 
have  been  as  willing  to  advocate  annexation  in  the  Legislature  as  upon 
the  public  rostrum. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  expect  him  to  advocate  annexation  in  their 
Legislature? 

Mr.  Hoes.  Yes;  openly,  at  the  proper  time,  had  he  seen  fit. 

Senator  Gray.  Why  would  he  do  itf 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  do  not  believe  that  those  who  might  have  been  in  favor 
of  annexation  thought  the  time  was  ripe  for  it.  That  leads  me  to  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  ten  hours  previous  to 
the  prorogation  of  that  Legislature  the  idea  of  annexation  as  an  event 
soon  to  be  consummated  never  entered  the  head  of  any  man  composing 
the  present  Government  and  its  band  of  officials,  not  even  Thurston's. 

Senator  Gray.  Many  things  that  occurred  within  the  course  of  the 
revolution,  so  called,  so  far  as  its  time  is  concerned,  but  after  the  revo- 
lution, after  the  events  commenced  to  shape  themselves,  did  not  you 
understand  that  annexation  was  a  part  of  itf 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  did  not  until  the  proclamation  was  read  by  the  Provi- 
sional Government. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  committee 
of  safety! 

Mr.  Hoes.  Never. 

Senator  Gray.  Were  you  not  consulted  by  persons  who  were  active 
in  that  revolution  f 

Mr.  Hoes.  What  do  you  mean  by  consultation  f 

Senator  Gray.  As  to  their  plans. 

Mr.  Hoes.  No;  I  was  in  total  ignorance  of  them. 

Senator  Gray.  You  were  not  in  the  movement? 

Mr.  Hoes.  No. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Stevens  during  those  three  dayst 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  very  likely  I  did. 

Senator  Gray.  But  you  have  no  distinct  recollection  t  You  could 
not  say  that  you  saw  him  at  that  timet 

Mr.  Hoes.  I  could  not  swear  to  it. 

Senator  Gray.  And  you  can  not  speak  of  your  own  knowledge  of  his 
conduct  during  the  period  of  which  I  have  been  speaking — three  dayst 

Mr.  Hobs.  No;  if  you  mean  personal  knowledge — knowledge  that  I 
would  derive  from  Mr.  Stevens  himself. 

Senator  Gray.  What  lawyers  call  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hoes.  No. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  noticat 
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matter  ap  carefiilly,  and  from  the  investigation  I  bad  given  it  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  splendid  market  for  the  merchants 
and  farmers  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  I  found  that  nearly  all  the 
bananas  that  were  raised  were  shipped  to  San  Francisco  and  reshipped 
by  the  San  Francisco  trader  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  So  I  collected 
considerable  data,  compiled  it 

The  Ghaibman.  Were  your  observations  confined  to  the  banana 
trade  f 

Mr.  Simpson.  No;  confined  to  all  lines  of  trade.  I  immediately 
organized  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  running  a  steamship  from 
Tacoma,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  to  Honolulu.  When  the  organ- 
ization of  the  company  was  completed  the  board  of  directors  requested 
me  to  go  to  Honolulu  to  see  what  arrangements  could  be  made  for  the 
steamship  we  hoped  to  place  on  the  line.  Prior  to  going  to  Honolulu 
I  made  a  tour  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Northwest  and  received 
orders  for  5,000  bunches  of  bananas  i>er  month. 

The  Chairman.  Ton  mean  the  American  cities  t 

Mr.  Simpson.  The  American  cities  in  the  Pacific  northwest.  That 
insured  us  a  profitable  cargo  coming  back.  I  based  my  calculations 
on  the  successful  operations  of  the  company  with  freight  transporta- 
tions, paying  no  attention  to  the  passenger  part  of  it,  because  that  was 
not  staple;  you  could  not  depend  upon  its  being  a  regular  thing.  I 
collected  data  from  the  various  manufacturers  and  farmers  in  the  Pacific 
northwest,  and  went  supplied  with  samples  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions 
ready  to  do  business  with  Honolulu.  When  I  got  there  I  immediately 
made  myself  known  through  letters  of  introduction  from  the  chambers 
of  commerce  in  Tacoma  and  Seattle  and  from  the  governor  of  the  State 
and  various  others.  A  meeting  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  was 
arranged,  and  I  appeared  before  those  gentlemen  and  laid  the  matter 
before  them.  They  thought  quite  favorably  of  it.  The  great  trouble  I 
had  to  work  against  the  first  week  was  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
Pacific  northwest,  but  they  became  satisfied  that  they  were  buying  goods 
in  a  market  that  nad  originated  in  our  country.  They  entered  with  con- 
siderably spirit  into  the  scheme.  I  established  an  agency  with  the 
house  of  G.  Brewer  &  Co.,  the  oldest  house  doing  business  in  the  islands. 
They  were  very  enthusiastic  over  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  about  the  present  details  of  your  busi- 
ness tran  saction.  Did  you  find  the  commercial  community  of  Honolulu 
aroused  to  an  interest  in  your  enterprise f 

Mr.  Simpson.  Yes;  and  that  interest  was  manifested  in  the  orders 
that  they  gave  me.  They  gave  me  an  order  for  1,250  tons  of  merchan- 
dise, consisting  of  oats,  wheat,  and  barley. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  start  your  line  in  operation! 

Mr.  Simpson.  No^sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  prevented  it! 

Mr.  Simpson.  The  revolution  prevented  it. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  revolution  do  you  refer! 

Mr.  Simpson.  The  revolution  of  January  14  to  1 7,  in  Honolulu.  I  left 
the  islands  on  the  steamer  prior  to  the  revolution.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  intimation  that  any  such  thing  would  take  place.  For  months 
the  Legislature  had  been  in  session.  I  had  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  made 
application  to  the  Legislature  for  a  subsidy. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  succeed  in  getting  it! 

Mr.  Simpson.  Yes.  The  subsidy  consisting  of  $500  per  trip,  mail 
contract^  remission  of  sJl  port  charges,  light-house  fees,  free  wharfage, 
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is  appointed  by  the  Qaeen,  ander  the  advisement  of  the  leader  of  the 
party  voting  a  4ack  of  confidence'  in  the  previous  cabinet 

"ANNEXATION  QUESTION. 

"  A  great  deal  is  heard  there  in  reference  to  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  This  agitation  doubtless  originates  from  the  fact  that  prior  to 
the  passage  of  Sie  McKinley  bill  Hawaiian  sagar  entered  the  ports  of 
the  Unit^  States  free,  while  sugars  from  all  other  countries  paid  a 
duty.  The  McKinley  bill  placed  the  Hawaiian  product  on  an  equal 
basis  with  that  of  all  other  countries,  and  the  Ainerican  Government 
pays  2  cents  per  pound  on  its  home-grown  sugar.  This  the  plantation 
owners  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  believe  to  be  an  injustice,  and  with 
good  reason,  as  of  the  $36^000,000  assessed  valuation  of  the  property 
in  the  country  American  citizens  own  $22^00,000,  or  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  taxable  property  in  the  Kingdom.  There  is  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  even  among  the  American  residents  of  the  islands  as  to  whether 
annexation  would  be  the  best  method  out  of  the  difficulty  or  not. 

^^  Among  other  remedies  they  mention  for  placing  them  on  their  for- 
mer footing  is  for  the  United  States  Government  to  cease  the  payment 
of  a  bounty  on  sugar  grown  in  this  country;  for  it  to  place  a  duty  of 
1  cent  i>er  pound  on  all  other  foreign  sugars,  admitting  the  Hawaiian 
product  free,  and  the  payment  of  a  bounty  of  1  cent  per  pound  by  this 
Government  to  the  Hawaiian  sugar  planters.  Of  the  foreign  popula- 
tion of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  after  the  Portuguese,  the  Americans  pre- 
dominate, with  the  Germans  and  English  al^ut  evenly  divided.  The 
Germans  as  a  rule  take  sides  with  the  Americans  in  aU  commercial 
undertakings,  while  the  English  of  course  oppose  the  annexation  of  the 
island  to  the  United  States,  and  in  support  of  their  position  argue  that 
the  natives  would  lose  their  identity  in  becoming  suffragists  of  the 
American  Government.^ 

Now  the  data  that  I  looked  up,  prior  to  the  time  that  the  company 
was  organized,  begun  with  the  commercial  beginning  of  the  islands  and 
extends  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  historical,  and  shows  the  con- 
nected commercial  workings  of  the  islands  from  the  time  Gapt.  Oook 
landed  there  in  1778. 

The  Ohaibman.  Before  you  go  into  that  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
something  more  about  the  political  situation  in  Hawaii  at  the  time  you 
were  there.    What  time  did  you  leave  the  islands  to  go  away  f 

Mr.  Simpson.  It  was  a  few  days  before  Christmas.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  date  of  the  month.    It  was  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  1892. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  subject  of  annexation,  of  which  you  spoke, 
a  matter  of  much  conversation  among  the  people  there  at  that  timef 

Mr.  Simpson.  It  was. 

Senator  Sherman.  A  few  days  before  Christmas,  1802,  you  left  the 
islands  f 

Mr.  Simpson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  only  visit  you  made  to  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Simpson.  That  was  all.  My  visit  was  made  for  purely  com- 
mercial enterprises.  The  only  interest  I  had  in  getting  acquainted 
with  the  people  was  to  further  the  interests  of  my  corporation.  The 
people,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  now,  were  in  this  condition:  The 
Legislature  had  been  in  session  a  number  of  months  longer  than  its  ordi- 
nary term.  The  white  members,  composed  principally  of  the  wealthy 
citizens  in  the  islandSi  were  sacrificing  their  business  and  remaining 
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organized  idea  as  to  annexation  or  a  protectorate  or  a  better  treaty,  or 
anything  of  the  sort,  and  they  did  not  look  to  their  own  Government; 
they  looked  to  the  United  States  to  relieve  them.  I  guess  that  is  about 
all  I  have  to  say  on  that  subject. 

The  Ghaibman.  Now,  if  you  will,  proceed  to  give  the  data  which  you 
say  you  have  collected  with  respect  to  the  commercial  situation  of 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  white  men  in  the  islands, 
the  native  products  were  taro  (or  kalo),  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  sugar 
cane,  bananas,  calabash  gourds,  wauke  (or  paper  mulberry),  out  of  which 
they  made  their  clothes;  awa,  from  which  they  manufactured  their 
drinks,  and  also  a  few  hogs  and  fowls.  At  that  time  there  was  no  cir- 
culating medium,  the  trade  being  carried  on  by  barter.  The  natives 
were  not  an  ingenious  people,  and  the  improvements  they  made  were 
quite  crude,  but  apparently  carried  on  with  very  good  judgment.  They 
built  extensive  irrigation  ditches,  and  leveled  terraces,  and  worked 
their  taro  patches  with  very  crude  tools  and  implements.  The  first  trade 
with  the  outside  world  was  in  January,  1778,  when  Gook  traded  them 
some  nails  and  bits  of  iron  for  hogs,  vegetables,  fresh  water,  and  wood. 
Portlock  and  Dixon  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  commercial  impor- 
tance of  the  geographical  location  of  the  group  in  1786,  when  they  pur- 
posely made  it  a  stopping  place  to  replenish  their  ships.  Portlock  and 
Dixon  were  en  gaged  in  buying  furs  from  Indians  on  the  Northwest  coast 
of  America  and  selling  them  in  the  Ganton  market.  This  trade  was 
augmented  to  a  considerable  extent. 

£i  1791  Gapt.  Kendrick,  of  Boston,  in  the  sloop  La&y  Washington^ 
left  3  sailors  at  Kauai  to  collect  sandalwood  and  pearls  against  his 
return  to  England.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  sandalwood  trade 
with  Ghina,  which  reached  its  height  during  the  i>eriod  of  years  cov- 
ered from  1810  to  1825.  Sandalwood  was  sold  on  board  the  vessels 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  at  that  time  at  $10  a  picul,  or  135^  pounds. 
The  trade  averaged  $400,000  a  year  for  some  years.  In  1835  the  sandal- 
wood trade  had  practically  ended.  Gapt.  Yancouver  first  gave  the 
natives  the  slips  and  seed  for  raising  orange  trees  and  grapevines  and 
many  other  subtropical  plants,  in  1792.  The  great  bi3k  of  marketa- 
ble vegetation  of  the  islands  was  not  indigenous  to  the  islands.  Nearly 
everything  they  have  there  is  brought  from  the  different  shores,  in  fact 
the  way  the  city  of  Honolulu  is  located  there  is  no  foliage,  except  15 
or  20  cocoanut  trees.  Now  it  is  a  beautiful  city  of  subtropical  trees 
and  foliage.  In  1793  Vancouver  returned  from  his  trip  to  Galifomia 
and  landed  a  bull,  5  cows,  3  sheep,  the  first  of  the  kind  placed  on  the 
islands.  Horses  were  first  taken  to  the  islands  in  1803  by  Gapt.  Gleve- 
land.    Vancouver  superintended  the  building  of  the  first  ship  in  1794. 

Th^GHAiBMAN.  Where  was  that  built! 

Mr.  Simpson.  It  was  built  at  Lahawa. 

The  first  organized  effort  for  commercial  relations  with  the  United 
States  was  made  when  missionaries  landed  from  New  England  in  1820. 
The  first  whaling  ship  arrived  at  Honolulu  in  1820,  to  be  soon  followed 
by  many  others,  and  Hawaii  was  made  a  base  of  supplies.  Much  time 
was  saved  by  ships  engaged  in  whaling  by  taking  their  oil  to  Hawaii, 
transshipping  it  to  New  England,  making  necessary  repairs,  laying  in 
supplies,  and  utilizing  natives  on  their  whaling  voyages.  The  Hawaiian 
proved  to  be  the  best  sailor  obtainable.  In  1826  it  was  estimated  that 
100  whaling  ships  annually  were  putting  in  at  Honolulu,  and  each  ship 
is  said  to  have  expended  on  an  average  the  sum  of  $20,000  each,  or  about 
$2,000,000  a  year.    Becognizing  the  value  of  this  growing  traiBc  mer- 
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cents  a  pound  for  that  coffee.  Anyone  who  is  posted  in  green  coffees 
knows  that  that  is  a  pretty  good  price  placed  at  shipment. 

The  Chairman.  Your  inquiries  into  the  industries  of  Hawaii  were 
stimulated  by  the  trade  you  were  trying  to  establish  between  those 
islands  and  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  took  up  each  article  to  see  whether  we  could  handle 
it,  and  also  took  up  articles  that  promised  well.  In  fact,  when  I 
returned  to  Tacoma  I  completed  a  good  size  coffee  company  to  go  into 
the  culture  of  coffee  there,  but  it  was  killed  by  the  revolution.  The 
sugar  business  is  completely  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Eefining 
Company. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  San  Francisco! 

Mr.  Simpson.  No;  I  mean  the  sugar  trust  in  the  United  States.  The 
sugar  trust  now  controls  all  the  sugar  refineries  in  San  Francisco. 
Do  you  want  me  to  give  you  some  sugar  dataf 

The  Chaieman.  !Not  just  now;  you  may  proceed  with  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Simpson.  The  first  plantation  for  sugar  purposes  was  estab- 
lished in  1835  by  Ladd  &  Co.,  Americans,  and  cane  was  raised  in  a 
small  way  for  a  number  of  years.  They  got  quite  a  valuable  charter 
from  the  Hawaiian  Government.  They  claimed  at  that  time  it  was 
procured  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  charter.  It  gave  them  the 
selection  of  a  vast  quantity  of  land  for  a  nominal  consideration.  When 
gold  was  discovered  in  California  a  new  market  was  opened  up,  and 
the  trade  of  the  islands  bad  greatly  increased  up  to  the  year  1893.  When 
the  gold  fever  was  on  in  California  they  had  very  few  supplies  there, 
and  the  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  went  into  the  raising  of  com- 
modities to  a  greater  extent  than  they  had  before  or  since.  For 
instance,  they  started  flour  mills  and  went  into  the  raising  of  wheat  on 
the  islands.  I  do  not  believe  any  is  raised  now.  In  the  fifties  sugar 
sold  up  to  20  cents  a  pound  in  California,  and  later  the  acreage  was 
considerably  increased  in  the  hope  that  a  reciprocity  treaty  would  be 
successfully  negotiated  with  the  United  States.  When  the  reciprocity 
treaty  was  finally  signed  and  ratified  in  1875-'76  the  raising  of  sugar 
cane  became  the  chief  product  of  the  island.  The  first  commercial 
treaty  that  was  ever  negotiated  with  the  United  States  was  in  1826; 
the  steam  navigation  between  the  islands  in  the  group  was  first 
started  in  1863;  the  first  steamship  line  between  San  Francisco  and 
the  islands  was  established  in  1870,  a  line  running  through  to  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  get  their  coal  for  the  operation  of 
that  steam  intercommunication  between  the  islands  f  I  want  to  know 
whether  it  is  imported. 

Mr.  Simpson.  It  is  all  imported. 

The  Chaibman.  And  from  what  part  of  the  earth  particularly! 

Mr.  Simpson.  Altogether  you  may  say  with  one  or  two  shipments  of 
coal  it  has  come  from  Newcastle  in  Australia. 

The  Chairman.  Sydney? 

Mr.  Simpson.  New  South  Wales.  It  is  from  the  Newcastle  mines 
of  Australia.  They  call  it  Newcastle  coal.  It  is  a  bituminous  coal, 
and  it  costs  them  in  Honolulu  from  $6.75  to  $7.60,  according  to  the 
cost  of  shipping  from  Australia. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  wood  or  other  substance  in  Hawaii 
that  will  be  of  use  in  steam  navigation  hereafter  I 

Mr.  Simpson.  No. 
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The  above  table  gives  some  idea  of  the  profit  which  has  accrued  to 
the  American  traders  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  traffic.  The  United 
States  secured  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  during  a  period  of  twenty-two 
years — 

Merchandise  and  baUion  to  the  value  of. $139,853,328 

For  which  they  returned  merchandise  and  bnUion  to  tJie  value  of. 63, 292, 119 

Showing  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States  of 76, 561, 209 

The  reciprocity  treaty  went  into  effect  in  September,  1876.  The  net 
total  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  both  merchandise  and  bullion 
up  to  1877  was  $3,139,997.  By  deducting  this  amount  from  the  net 
balance  of  trade  from  1870  to  1892  the  amount  derived,  $73,421,212, 
represents  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  American  traders  under  the 
operation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty. 

The  foregoing  figures  show  the  diff'erence  in  the  volume  of  trade  and 
the  value  of  trade  prior  to  and  during  the  time  of  the  operation  of  the 
treaty  of  reciprocity  of  1876. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  table  show  whether  there  is  any  mat<3rial 
falling  off  in  the  trade  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  sugar? 

Mr.  Simpson.  The  figures  do  not  show  that  conclusively,  for  this 
reason,  that  the  season  following  the  adoption  of  the  McKinley  bill 
the  gross  tonnage  was  increased  very  much,  but  the  price  was  reduced 
for  that  reason.  The  actual  figures  show  the  production  of  sugar  was 
much  greater  than  it  had  been  prior.  Some  new  sugar  plantations 
came  into  bearing  that  were  not  producing  before. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  business  enterprises  with  which  you  have 
been  associated  made  any  examination  into  steaming  coals  in  what  you 
call  the  northwestern  Pacific,  that  is,  along  the  line  of  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Possessions  on  the  Pacific  Ocean! 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  have  In  a  general  way.  Of  some  particular  kinds  of 
coal  I  made  a  specific  examination  for  the  purpose  of  using  them  on  our 
line  of  steamship. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  was  your  hue  designed  to  run;  from  the 
United  States  to  where! 

Mr.  Simpson.  To  points  on  Puget  Sound;  that  is  to  say,  Victoria, 
Seattle,  and  Tacoma. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  expect  to  get  your  supply  of  fuel! 

Mr.  Simpson.  It  depended  very  largely  on  where  we  got  the  great- 
est amount  of  our  freight.  If  we  could  get  a  suflBcient  quantity  of 
freight  to  warrant  us  in  going  into  Victoria  to  stop  tlicre,  we  would 
have  to  get  coal  from  the  Comax  mines  in  California.  If  it  were  not 
advisable  to  go  in  there  we  proposed  to  get  a  quantity  of  coal  in  Ros- 
lyn,  in  Washington,  which  is  mined  exclusively  by  the  Northern 
Pacific.  It  is  equal  to  any  coal  in  the  State  of  Washington:  but  tlio 
Vancouver  coal  is  a  little  cheaper,  from  the  fact  that  the  JNTorthern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  put  an  arbitrary  rate  on  carrying  coal  to 
the  seaboard,  because  they  had  to  Imul  over  the  mountains. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  length  of  the  haul  to  the  sound! 

Mr.  Simpson.  About  75  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  no  coal  available  on  Puget  Sound! 

Mr.  Simpson.  That  is  the  Roslyn  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  no  coal  on  Puget  Sound  but  that  which  is 
brought  70  or  75  miles  by  ri»il! 

Mr.  Simpson.  Within  7  or  8  miles  of  the  sound. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  good  coal! 

Mr.  Simpson.  It  is  fairly  good  coal,  but  not  so  good  as  Roslyn  coaL 
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The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  what  a^qnaintance  you  have  with 
steam  communication  between  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  I  want  to  know  generally  what  your  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  is. 

Mr.  Simpson.  The  way  it  is  operated  now  is  by  two  lines  of  ships 
from  San  Francisco  to  China  and  Japan,  making  Yokoliama  the  port  of 
entry,  making  one  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Australia,  stopping  at 
Honolulu,  Samoa,  Apia,  New  Zealand,  and  Sidney;  and  a  line  of  sliips 
to  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  to  China  and  Japan,  operated  by  the 
Canadian  Steamship  Company,  and  also  under  subsidy  from  the  Eng- 
lish Government  and  Canadian  Government— heavy  subsidies,  too — 
and  a  line  of  steamships  from  Tacoma  to  Yokohama  and  Hongkong. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  had  any  business  connection  with 
any  of  the  trans-Pacific  lines! 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  have  imported  a  few  goods,  but  nothing  of  ajiy 
importance.    I  have  never  been  employed  by  any  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  rule,  wh<at  is  the  tonnage  of  ships  that  cross 
the  Pacific  Ocean! 

Mr.  Simpson.  Ships  running  from  San  Francisco  to  Yokahoma,  on 
the  Oriental  an*  I  Occidental  line,  average  from  4,000  to  5,000  gross 
tonnage.  On  the  Pacific  MaiJ,  operating  between  the  same  points, 
they  run  from  3,000  to  6,000.  On  the  Spreckles  line,  between  San 
Francisco  and  Australia,  they  run  about  6,01)0  tons,  and  they  have  one 
ship  that  runs  only  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu,  3,600  tons. 
One  of  the  ships  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailroad  Company^  operating 
between  Vancouver,  China,  and  Japan,  the  Empress  of  Indta,  is  about 
14,000  gross  tons,  and  the  ships  running  between  Vancouver  and 
Australia  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  are  about  5,000  gross  tons,  and 
those  between  Tacoma  and  China  and  Japan  are  from  3,000  tons  to 
6,600  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Would  all  these  ships  on  leaving  the  American 
coast  take  coal  for  the  entire  voyage  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  f 

Mr.  Simpson.  That  is  according  to  circumstances.  Possibly  I  can 
give  you  full  information  in  reference  to  that  subject.  The  ships  run- 
ning from  San  Francisco  to  Yokahoma,  as  a  rule,  only  carry  enough 
coal  to  take  them  to  China  and  Japan,  except  the  coal  market  in  Yoka- 
homa for  Hongkong  is  such  as  to  to  warrant  them  in  carrying  coal 
from  San  Francisco,  provided  they  have  plenty  of  space  to  carry  it. 
They  usually  take  from  San  Francisco  a  coal  supply  for  twenty  days. 
The  ship  going  from  San  Francisco  to  Yokahoma  takes  about  sixteen 
days  out  and  about  fourteen  days  to  return,  and  they  consume  in  round 
numbers  from  40  to  60  tons  of  coal  per  day.  That  coal  costs  them  in 
San  Francisco  from  $6.60  to  $7.60  per  ton,  and  they  purchase  whichever 
coal  is  most  advantageous  to  them  in  price  and  qualtity.  Coal  is  taken 
to  Australia  from  San  Francisco,  from  England,  and  from  the  Pacific 
northwest  coast.  The  prices  are  of  various  kinds,  averaging  about  the 
same;  that  is,  for  some  coals.  Of  course,  cannel  coal  for  stove  or  grate 
purposes  from  the  English  mines  runs  higher.  The  manner  in  which 
that  coal  is  taken  from  San  Francisco  is  by  the  operation  of  established 
lines  of  colliers  between  San  Francisco  and  the  mines  of  the  Pacific 
northwest  by  ships  going  from  England  to  San  Francisco  or  points  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  bringing  coal  in  ballast,  and  by  ships  carrying  lumber 
from  the  Pacific  northwest  to  Australia  and  securing  a  return  cargo  of 
coal. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  large  trade! 

Mr.  Simpson.  Quite  a  large  trade.    It  is  very  rarely  that  a  ship  finds 
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coiiiinorcial  way  the  lo.-is  of  the  principal  lines  in  ranning  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Orient  is  practically  confined  to  the  extra  coal 
that  they  may  consume  in  making  the  trip,  which,  on  the  line  now  in 
operation  betwe^in  San  Francisco  and  Yokohama,  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $600  or  $900.  Of  course,  the  lines  running  from 
points  between  Vancouver  and  Yokohama  are  of  no  benefit;  but  the 
running  between  Vancouver  and  Australia,  or  San  Francisco  and  lines 
Australia,  or  Nicaragua  and  the  Orient,  are  of  inestimable  value. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Hawaiian  group  of  islands  were  in  charge  of 
some  great  and  powerful  maritime  government,  in  your  opinion  would 
it  become  a  central  distributing  point  of  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  almost  every  direction — a  point  of  interchange  and  distribu- 
tion! Of  course,  the  idea  which  is  couched  in  my  question  means 
that  under  such  conditions  would  it  be  likely  that  Honolulu  or  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  might  become  a  great  commercial  center! 

Mr.  Simpson.  From  a  commercial  sense,  strictly  speaking,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  can  hardly  be  a  commercial  distributing  point  except 
for  the  goods  used  within  their  own  country.  But  in  so  far  as  the 
protection  of  commercial  shipi)ing  is  concerned,  the  islands  are  cer- 
tainly of  great  importance.  That  is  to  say,  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom 
possessed  by  any  maritime  power  would  give  to  the  ships  of  that  nation 
a  particular  advantage  in  times  of  peril. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  objection  to  productions  of  India  and 
China  and  Japan  meeting  the  productions  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  and  British  America  for  exchange  at  Honolulu! 

Mr.  Simpson.  Thatisacondition  that  more  likely  would  have  existed 
prior  to  1850  than  it  is  likely  to  exist  there  now,  from  the  fact  that  in 
those  days  a  line  of  clipper  ships  was  in  use,  which  made  it  advan- 
tageous for  an  interchange  of  cx)mmodities  on  through  business.  But 
now,  with  the  railroad  and  steamship  traffic,  I  can  not  see  where  it  is 
going  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  in  a  strictly 
commercial  sense,  in  so  far  as  making  it  a  trading  post  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  You,  therefore,  assume  that  steam  power  is  to  sup- 
plant the  sailing  ship  entirely! 

Mr.  Simpson.  Certainly.  In  the  days  of  sailing  ships  it  was  com- 
mon to  use  that  point  as  a  base  of  supplies  where  ships  were  engaged 
in  various  kinds  of  traffic,  as,  witness  the  whaling  trade.  It  was  better 
to  employ  ships  to  transport  the  products  which  the  whaling  ships 
l^rocured  than  it  was  to  send  those  ships  all  the  way  around  the  Horn; 
it  saved  them  considerable  time  for  getting  oil  from  the  whale. 

The  Chairman.  But  transportation  on  sailing  ships  is  cheaper  than 
on  steamers! 

Mr,  Simpson.  That  is  true,  of  course,  if  limited  to  steady  markets. 
But  as  that  country  stands  there  is  no  product  that  passes  by  that 
island,  no  two  products,  one  growing  in  the  Orient  and  one  in  the 
South  American  Continent,  that  are  interchangeable  as  a  common 
thing.  The  usual  route  of  vessels  engaged  in  that  trade  is,  they  start 
from  England,  go  to  Australia  with  commodities,  and  pick  up  a  cargo 
there  if  possible.  From  there  they  go  to  some  point  on  the  Pacific 
coast  load  a  cargo,  and  return  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  my  question  to  you  better 
by  supposing  a  case.  Suppose  you  have  your  choice  between  sending 
a  cargo  of  pig  iron,  hardware  of  the  coarser  kinds,  heavier  kinds,  or 
steel  bars  for  railways,  or  other  material  of  that  sort,  on  board  a  sail- 
ing ship  or  steamer! 

Mr.  Simpson.  You  mean  commodities! 
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Mr.  Simpson.  In  the  State  of  WaBhington,  I  know  that  to  be  trne. 

The  Chairman.  Give  a  general  statement  of  the  commercial  relations 
between  Hawaii  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Simpson.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  to 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  what  the  West  Indies  are  to 
the  Atlantic  and  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  They 
raise  and  can  raise  the  same  products.  They  are  at  present  nearly 
identical  in  formation,  in  methods,  and  manner  of  doing  business,  and 
of  articles  actually  handled.  There  is,  to  my  mind,  no  alternative  for 
the  United  States  except  to  provide  conditions  and  manner  of  doing 
business  with  the  Sandwich  Islands,  fiom  the  fact  that  the  conn 
try  west  of  the  Missouri  River  is  practically  dependent  upon  those 
islands  for  the  commodities  which  are  raised  in  the  islands,  to  luocuro 
them  at  anywhere  near  the  price  at  which  the  same  commodities  are 
sold  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  the  West  Indies  sugar,  rice, 
and  the  fruit  culture  is  in  its  infancy,  but  it  will  be  augment<^(l  very 
fast.  The  principle  article,  sugar,  is  dependent  upon  the  Pacific  coast 
market,  so  called,  and  the  Pacific  coast  is  compelled  to  reciprocate. 
For  this  reason  sugar  raised  in  Cuba  and  refined  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  is  compelled  to  pay  too  great  a  transportation  fee 
to  reach  the  markets  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Were  there  no  sugar  raised 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  sugar  would  be  received  from  China  and 
Japan  rather  than  from  Cuba,  on  account  of  this  transportation.  The 
sugar  business  is  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Trust,  of  which 
Spreckels  and  his  interest  are  a  part.  During  the  winter  of  1892-'93 
contracts  were  made  by  the  American  Sugar  Trust,  through  Si)reckels 
as  agent,  for  their  product  of  sugar  for  five  years.  The  8tii)ulations 
of  that  contract  are  these: 

The  tmst  agrees  to  pay  to  the  grower  for  sugar  laid  in  San  Fran- 
cisco the  same  price  that  Cuban  sugar  brings  in  New  York  City,  less 
a  quarter  of  a  cqnt  per  pound.  This  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  dif- 
ference is  for  the  purpose,  as  claimed  by  the  sugar  trust  people,  to  com- 
pensate them  for  the  difference  in  freight  that  they  would  have  to  pay 
if  they  had  to  take  Cuban  sugar  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  simply  a 
subterfuge  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  advantage  of  a  quarter  of 
a  cent  per  pound.  That  contract  also  states  that  all  sugar  running  in 
grade  of  96  per  cent  saccharine  shall  pay  a  thirty-second  of  1  cent  per 
pound  for  each  degiee  over  96  per  cent  saccharine,  and  a  sixth  of  1  per 
cent  on  each  degree  under  96  per  cent  saccharine.  All  the  planters  in 
the  islands  engagedin  the  sugar  business  have  signed  this  contract  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  other  outlet.  When  I  was  in  Honolulu  in  the 
winter  of  1892  the  growing  price  of  sugar  was  about  890  per  ton.  The 
cause  of  that  was  that  the  previous  crop  of  Cuban  sugar  had  been  prac- 
tically a  failure,  and  they  were  enabled  to  get  a  much  better  price  than 
they  are  getting  at  present.  The  last  quotations  which  I  received  from 
Honolulu  they  were  paying  for  Hawaiian  sugar  laid  in  San  Francisco 
25,  almost  the  lowest  price  it  has  ever  reached,  and  which  price  does 
not  pay  even  a  small  interest  on  the  investment. 

The  rice  business  of  the  islands  is  carried  on  principally  by  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese.  The  rice  they  raise  grades  with  what  is  known 
commercially  as  No.  1,  or  as  good  as  any  rice  in  the  South  Sea  Islands 
or  off  South  Carolina. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  raised! 

Mr.  Simpson.  By  irrigation  ^  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  fields 
in  tlie  SoatlL 
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apples  are  an  overi)rodiiction,  and  until  a  treaty  is  effected  with  the 
United  States  on  a  much  broader  plan  than  the  one  now  in  eft'ect,  the 
raising  of  these  fruits,  and  especially  pineapples,  will  not  be  so  great  a 
success.  The  present  treaty  with  the  United  States  admits  compara- 
tively a  few  of  the  Hawaiian  articles  into  the  United  States  and  all  ot 
the  articles  produced  and  manufactured  in  the  United  States  into 
Hawaii,  with  the  possible  exception  of  spirits  and  tobaccos. 

Until  a  treaty  is  effected  whereby  manufactures  of  all  descriptions 
and  canned  goods  are  placed  on  the  free  list  from  that  country  no 
marked  improvement  can  be  made.  The  general  impression  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  wlien  I  was  there  was  that  when  the  treaty  runs  out 
in  1894,  when  canned  goods  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  would  certainly 
go  on  the  free  list,  the  effect  would  be  to  accelerate  the  trade  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  method  that  could  be  adopted.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  Hawaiian)  Islands  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
Pacific  coast  for  their  supplies  of  every  kind  and  description. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  supplies f  They  do  not 
depend  upon  the  Pacific  coast  for  tarof 

Mr.  Simpson.  Of  every  class  and  description.  That  is  to  say,  the 
chief  subsistence  are  the  articles  which  are  procured  from  the  Pacific 
coast.  Of  course,  the  most  indigenous  article  of  food  the  natives  live 
on  is  what  is  commonly  called  poij  a  pasty  stuff  that  is  made  from  taro 
and  raw  fish.  But  in  spite  of  that  fact,  of  the  92,000  people  in  all  the 
islands,  they  are  known  as  the  greatest  consumers  per  capita  of  any 
people  in  the  world. 

The  Chaikman.  Do  you  mean  of  provisions! 

Mr.  Simpson.  Of  everything.  There  is  more  stuff  bought  and  taken 
in  there  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world.  To  illustrate  a  little 
more  fully,  I  will  cite  some  of  the  articles  which  I  sold  while  I  was 
there.  Brick,  lime,  apples,  potatoes,  butter,  eggs,  fire  wood,  beer, 
banana  crates,  flour,  whole  barley,  rolled  barley,  chopped  feed,  cracked 
corn,  bran,  shorts,  feed  wheat,  oats,  timothy  hay,  wheat  hay,  alfalfa, 
carrots,  mules,  coal  (steam  and  stove),  plaster,  shingles,  salmon 
(canned  and  salted),  coarse  sand,  wire  nails,  onions,  sash,  doors,  and 
blinds,  crackers,  provisions,  hardware,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  With  what  do  they  pay  for  all  this! 

Mr.  Simpson.  The  manner  of  doing  business  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
is,  these  principal  houses  pay  cash  for  what  they  get;  that  is  to  say, 
nearly  all  of  them  caiTy  their  profits  to  San  Francisco.  One  of  the 
large  houses  showed  me  its  books,  disclosing  that  he  had  not,  since  he 
had  been  in  business,  had  less  than  $34,000  of  cash  on  deposit  in  San 
Francisco.  Goods  are  paid  for  in  cash  in  San  Francisco  when  they  go 
on  board  the  ship  and  (liscounted. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  money  actually  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  or 
is  there  exchange! 

Mr.  Simpson.  No  ;  it  is  carried  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  get  hold  of  this  money! 

Mr.  Simpson.  The  money  that  they  get  from  the  sale  of  sugar  is 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  these  concerns  in  San  Francisco,  and  they 
pay  their  bills  in  that  manner. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  there  enough  commerce  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
to  enable  them  to  become  the  largest  consumers  per  capita  in  the 
woild  ! 

Mr.  Simpson.  Yes.  The  figures  that.I  have  heretofore  submitted  to 
you  prove  that  assertion,  showing  that  since  the  year  1870  there  has 
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WASHiNaTON,  D.  0.,  Wednesday,  February  7, 1694. 

The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  notice. 

Present:  The  chairman  (Senator  Morgan)  and  Senators  Butler^  Sher- 
man, Frye,  and  Senator  Dolph  of  the  fiUl  committee. 
Absent:  Senator  Gray. 


8W0BH  STATEMENT  OF  COMMAKDEB  HICOLL  LUDLOW. 

TheOHATRMAN.  At  what  time  have  youvisitcd  the  Hawaiian  Islands! 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  have  only  been  there  once.  I  was  commander  of  the 
Mohican,  I  arrived  there  on  the  10th  of  February  last  and  left  there 
on  the  1st  of  May. 

The  Chairman.  What  American  ship  did  you  find  in  port! 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  found  the  Boston  there.  Subsequently  the  Alliance 
came  in  and  reported.  The  Adams  was  sent  down  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Mohican,  and  on  her  arrival  I  went  north.  The  Mohican  was 
Admiral  Skerrett's  flagship;  I  was  his  chief  of  staff  during  the  time 
I  remained  there. 

The  Chairman.  On  your  arrival  at  Honolulu,  what  did  you  find  to 
be  the  condition  of  the  community  there  as  to  quietude  and  regularity 
in  the  conduct  of  business! 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  had  never  been  there  before,  and  I  am  not  able  to  make 
any  correct  comparison  of  the  affairs  then  with  what  they  had  been. 
But  the  people  complained  of  hard  times,  as  they  began  to  do  every- 
where. Of  course,  business  went  on  just  the  same;  they  did  a  good 
deal  of  talking;  apparently  they  had  not  much  else  to  do;  stand  around 
and  talk  on  the  streets  and  on  the  piazzas. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  around  in  the  city  much  during  the  time 
you  were  there  f 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Yes;  I  was  ashore  every  day.  I  was  brought  in  con- 
tact with  everybody  in  town  of  every  position.  As  the  admiral's 
chief  of  staff*,  I  returned  a  great  many  calls  with  him,  and  made  a  great 
many  social  calls. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  at  that  time  aware  of  the  existence  of  any 
organiziition  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment f 

Mr.  Ludlow.  TTone  whatever,  any  more  than,  of  course,  the  adher- 
ents of  the  Queen  on  one  side  and  of  the  Provisional  Government  on 
the  other;  there  was  some  talk.  There  was  no  conspiracy  or  fighting, 
simply  talk.  I  have  been  around  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  world,  and  I 
thought  that  Honolulu  was  as  quiet  a  community  as  you  could  find: 
everybody's  doors  and  windows  were  unlocked.  It  was  so  night  and 
day :  as  quiet  a  community  as  exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  describe  it  as  a  community  satisfied 
with  the  existing  government! 

Mr.  Ludlow.  The  Provisional  Government! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  A  great  many  were  dissatisfied  with  it;  thought  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  there;  thought  that  it  was  not  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment of  the  islands. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  satisfied  with  the  administration  of  the 
aff'airs  of  the  Government! 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Oh,  yes;  I  heard  nothing  said  about  their  honesty  and 
proper  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Government;  never  heard 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  were  stationed  with  a  fleet  at  Honolulu,  and 
the  American  coast  were  to  be  assailed  by  any  great  European  power 
with  steamships — and  they  wouhl  have  to  use  that  cla«8  of  vessels  to 
make  anything  like  an  effective  assault — would  you  not  consider  that 
you  had  an  advantage  over  an  advancing  or  attacking  power  by  hav- 
ing that  position! 

Mr.  Ludlow.  No.  The  Pacific  is  a  very  large  ocean.  You  can  not 
keep  the  track  of  your  enemy  on  the  ocean  as  you  can  on  land;  they 
could  pass  you,  get  in  behind  you,  and  you  would  never  know  it  in  the 
world. 

The  Chaiuman.  In  a  naval  engagement  between  the  United  States 
and  any  maritime  power,  say  Great  Britain,  would  it  not  be  their  first 
attempt  to  take  those  islands! 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  think  there  is  a  treaty  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  by  which  they  will  never  acquire  a  foot  of  Hawaiian  territory. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  civil  administration.  But  in  the  event 
of  wjir  that  would  scarcely  avail  much  in  a  country  that  wanted  to  go 
and  establish  itself  in  a  military  position! 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Great  Britain  has  a  better  plaee  than  that  on  our 
frontier. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that! 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Victoria.    They  have  everything  they  want  there. 

The  Chairman.  Victoria,  if  I  understand  the  geogiaphy,  is  open  to 
a  land  attack  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Yes,  but  you  have  to  embark  your  troops;  it  is  an 
island. 

The  Chairman.  Hardly. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Vancouvers  Island. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  get  plenty  of  crossings  so  as  to  reach  Van- 
couvers Island. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  They  keep  a  pretty  good  squadron  there  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman,  You  seem  to  think,  though,  in  the  event  of  a  war 
with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  would  find  it  to  her  advantage, 
if  she  saw  pro])er  to  do  so,  felt  aut'iorized  to  do  so,  to  seize  upon  those 
islands  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  there  a  base  of  supplies  to 
recruit  her  ships,  and  furnish  them  with  coal  and  provisions  and  what- 
ever she  needed. 

Mr.  Ludlow,  Undoubtedly  they  would  if  they  thought  it  was  to 
their  advantage.  I  never  knew  Great  Britain  to  hesitate  with  a  ques- 
tion of  that  kind. 

,    The  Chairman.  Did  you  examine  Pearl  Harbor  while  you  were  out 
there! 

Mr.  Ludlow.  No;  nothing  more  than  the  surveys.  I  kept  pretty 
close  to  the  ship.  I  did  not  know  what  would  turn  up,  and  if  I  was  to 
put  more  men  on  shore  I  wanted  to  be  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  your  opinion,  with  the  use  of  modern 
guns  of  high  power,  as  to  the  Jibility  of  any  power  to  control  Honolulu 
by  erecting  fortifications  upon  the  high  lands  around  the  bay  and  back 
of  the  bay  to  protect  that  liarbor  against  the  invasion  of  a  fleet  com- 
ing from  the  open  ocean! 

Mr.  Litdlow.  a  fleet  could  shell  the  place  to  pieces.  You  could 
send  a  fleet  there  and  could  certainly  destroy  the  place. 

The  Chairman.  Could  guns  be  placed  around  the  heights  surround- 
ing the  bay  of  Honolulu  in  such  positions  as  to  prevent  a  fleet  coming 
near  enough  to  Honolulu  to  shell  it  and  destroy  it! 

Mr.  Ludlow.  No.    Are  you  lamiliar  with  the  harbor  f 
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The  Chaikman.  How  far  wonld  you  be  able  to  steam  with  the  coal 
you  could  carry  on  the  Boston  f 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  never  served  on  the  Boston;  I  could  only  give  you 
my  impression.  I  do  not  think  her  steaming  radius  is  over  3,500  miles. 
She  is  one  of  the  old  type  of  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  best  of  modem  ships — cruisers  which 
have  large  capacity  for  carrying  coal,  and  built  purposdy  for  that. 
What  is  the  steaming  radius  of  those  ships  T 

Mr.  LiTDLOW.  Probably  the  steaming  radius  of  the  Columbia  is  the 
largest.  My  impression  is  that  at  her  most  economical  speed  she  has 
something  like  10,000  miles.  The  Philadelphia  has  probably  6,000  miles, 
and  the  San  Francisco  has  probably  6,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  5,000  miles  out  and  backt 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Five  thousand  miles  alone. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  take  either  of  those  ships  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  around  to  San  Francisco,  and  when  you 
arrived  there  have  them  in  fighting  condition  T 

Mr.  Ludlow.  No;  you  would  have  to  stop  on  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  Where  would  you  stopt 

Mr.  Ludlow.  In  time  of  peace! 

The  Chairman.  Any  time. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  We  have  any  number  of  stations — a  dozen  or  more 
coaling  commercial  stations  all  through  the  West  Indies;  Pernam- 
buco^  Brazil;  Bahia,  Rio  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Sandy  Point, 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  Callao;  and  also  Panama  and  Valparaiso. 

The  Chairman.  At  Valparaiso  you  would  find  coalt 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Yes;  and  at  Callao. 

The  Chairman.  In  time  of  war  yon  could  not  obtain  coal  supplies 
for  the  naval  vessels? 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  believe  coal  is  contraband. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  in  time  of  war  if  you  wanted  to  cany  coal 
for  the  best  cruiser  you  have  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  San  Francisco, 
you  would  not  find  her  in  fighting  trim  when  you  got  to  San  Francisco  t 

Mr.  Ludlow.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  under  such  circumstances  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  United  Stat.es  to  have  at  some  point  in 
the  Pacific,  away  from  our  coast,  places  where  we  have  the  right  of 
control,  and  places  where  we  could  protect  our  coal  suppliest 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  see  what  you  are  leading  up  to.  We  could  not  reach 
Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  reach  Samoa,  could  we  nott 

Mr.  Ludlow.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  were  already  at  Samoa  and  at  Hono- 
lulu and  had  our  supplies,  and  we  had  to  combat  with  the  ships  that 
would  come  from  the  Mediterranean  and  around  the  Horn  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  coast  of  California,  which  countt  y  would  have 
the  advantage  in  a  military  sense  in  such  an  arrangement  as  that? 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Samoa  would  have  to  be  counted  out.  It  is  over  6,000 
miles  from  there,  and  we  are  2,000  miles  from  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  is  that  we  are  already  in  ])ossession  ot 
Samoa  and  Honolulu,  and  we  have  sufficient  coal  there  to  supply  any 
emergency  whatever.  Then  the  question  would  be,  having  the  right 
to  coal  your  ships  at  those  points,  and  protecting  them  and  protecting 
your  depot  of  supplies,  would  you  have  an  advantage  over  a  maritime 
power  that  had  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  come  around  the  Horn,  or 
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Mr.  Ludlow.  Yes;  you  have  l^ewport. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  placesT 

Mr.  Ludlow.  You  could  mention  many  harbors  up  there  that  have 
suflBcient  draft  of  water  for  these  ships  to  enter,  but  other  ports  couJd 
be  looked  out  for  with  lighter  draft  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Going  oh  the  same  principle  you  would  have  ships 
with  sufficient  power  at  the  entrance  of  these  principal  bays  on  the 
Atlantic,  the  Gulf,  and  Pacific  to  fight  foreign  ships  as  they  came  in  at 
each  of  these  places  t 

Mr.  Ludlow.  They  would  have  to  be  in  a  position  to  be  easily  gath- 
ered together. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  a  little  difficult  to  gather  a  fleet  at 
particular  points — say  New  York — to  defend  an  atta<*k  by  English  ves- 
sels, if  you  had  to  bring  them  from  the  different  ports  of  the  Gulf  and 
South  Atlantic  and  Chesapeake,  and  so  on,  in  order  to  meet  a  military 
or  naval  force  from  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Ludlow.  You  have  got  to  move,  no  matter  how  the  blow  is  to 
be  struck. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  risky  operation T 

Mr.  LiTDLOW.  Of  course  there  would  be  some  risk. 

The  Chairman.  It  wonld  not  be  so  much  so  if  we  owned  the  outside 
points,  say  tlie  Bermudas? 

Mr.  Ludlow.  They  are  near  enough  as  an  outpost,  and  sufficiently 
near  to  be  supported. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  naval  defense  you  say  that  the  Atlantic  coast 
would  not  be  so  safe  against  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  fleet  without  the 
possession  of  these  different  i)oints  that  we  are  speaking  of,  as  if  we 
owned  them? 

Mr.  Ludlow.  It  would  be  very  much  better  if  we  owned  them. 

Senator  Sherman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  describe  much  more 
fully  than  has  been  done  here  the  defense  on  Vancouver  Island.  I 
have  been  there,  and  know  something  about  it,  but  I  have  not  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  geoi^raphical  terms.  What  kind  oi  fortifications  or  defenses 
have  been  established  at  Vancouver  Island? 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Not  very  many  of  them.  They  have  been  mounting 
some  high-power  modern  guns  there,  I  think  not  to  exceed  a  half  dozen, 
within  the  last  two  years.  But  they  have  a  small  naval  station  on  a 
little  harbor  that  they  go  into,  and  it  has  been  principally  directed  to 
the  defense  of  that. 

Senator  Sherman.  How  far  is  that  from  the  city  of  Victoria? 

Mr.  Ludlow.  It  is  2  miles,  or  2  J  miles  as  I  remember  it,  I  was  there 
as  a  visitor  only,  a  very  short  time. 

Senator  Sherman.  Have  the  English  any  other  fortifications  or  naval 
stations  along  the  Pacific  coast  except  that  one?  Is  there  any  up  in 
Canada,  farther  north? 

Mr.  Ludlow.  No;  that  is  the  only  one.  They  have  theii*  depot  of 
supplies  farther  south,  down  to  Coqnimbo. 

Senator  Sherman.  How  far  is  Port  Townsend  from  Victoria? 

Mr.  Li'DLOW.  About  25  miles.  You  mean  the  strait  where  Puget 
Sound  runs  in? 

Senator  Sherman.  Land  to  land — from  Port  Townsend  across  to  the 
nearest  land;  in  phnn  sight  of  it,  is  it? 

i\rr.  Ludlow.  Yes. 

Senntor  Siu:uman.  Do  you  think  the  channel  is  tO  miles? 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Do  you  mean  the  strait? 

Senator  Sherman.  Yes. 

S.  Doc.  t>31,  pt6 73 
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Washington,  D.  0.,  Thursduy,  February  8j  1894. 

The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  notice. 

Present:  The  chairman  (Senator  Morgan)  and  Senators  Gray  and 
Frye. 
Absent:  Senators  Butler  and  Sherman* 


SWOBN  STATEMEHT  OF  HICOLL  LUDLOW— ContmuecL 

Senator  Gbay.  You  have  already  been  sworn  1 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Yes. 

Senator  Gbat.  And  you  stated  in  your  examination  the  other  day 
that  you  went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  command  of  the  Mohican^ 
with  Admiral  Skerrett;  that  you  arrived  there  on  the  10th  of  Febru- 
ary, and  were  there  until  whent 

Mr.  Ludlow.  The  1st  of  May. 

Senator  Gbay.  You  have  already  said  that  you  were  ashore  nearly 
every  day;  that  as  Admiral  Skerrett's  chief  of  staff  it  was  your  duty 
to  make  a  great  many  social  and  official  calls;  that  you  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  people  of  those  islands,  and  that  you  were  an  interested 
observer  of  the  condition  of  things  obtaining  there.  That  is  so,  is  it 
nott 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you,  with  reference  to  the  revolution  of  January 
17, 1893,  form  any  opinion  from  these  sources  of  observation  and  infor- 
mation as  to  whether  or  not  that  revolution  would  have  been  accom- 
plished when  it  was  accomplished  and  as  it  was  accomplished  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  presence  on  shore  of  the  ITnited  States  troops  t 

Senator  Fbye.  Do  you  consider  that  a  legitimate  question  t 

Senator  Gbay.  I  do. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  expect  Mr.  Ludlow  had  better  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  1  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  in  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  The  troops  were  not  on  shore  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution;  that  is,  something  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  the  rev- 
olution before  the  men  got  ashore. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Ludlow.  No.  The  tenor  of  the  Senator's  question  is  what  I 
heard  and  what  I  learned  and  saw. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  understand  that  you  are  asked  for  all  you 
heard  and  learned;  but  the  question  is  based  upon  a  hypothesis. 

Senator  Gbay.  There  is  no  hypothesis  about  the  fact  that  the  rev- 
olution, so-called,  occurred  on  the  17th  of  January,  and,  when  Capt. 
Ludlow  arrived  there,  it  was  still  a  matter  of  exceeding  and  absorbing 
interest  and  a  topic  of  conversation  among  those  people.  The  captain 
was  ashore  and  met  all  classes  of  people.  I  now  ask  him  whether  he 
formed  any  idea  as  to  whether  that  revolution  would  have  occurred  as 
it  did  but  for  the  presence  of  those  United  States  troops  t 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  you  think  it  would  have  occurred  or 
not,  and  then  you  may  give  your  sources  of  information. 

Senator  Gray.  State  categorically  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  You  are  asked  to  state 
whether  you  formed  an  opinion.    Did  you  form  an  opinion  about  itt 

Mr,  Ludlow.  Yes. 
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I  Lave  a  list  of  the  people  here,  and  mixed  with  them  the  moDarchists, 
and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cleghorn  married  into  the  royal  family,  did  he 
not? 

Mr.  Ludlow.  He  married  the  Princess  Likelike. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Eobinson  was  also  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  royal  family? 

Mr.  Ludlow.  No;  not  with  the  royal  family. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  Hawaiian  family! 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Yes.  Mr.  Cleghorn's  first  wife  was  a  Hawaiian  woman, 
bnt  not  of  the  royal  blood.  After  her  death  he  married  the  Princess 
Likelike,  and  it  is  her  daughter  who  is  now  in  England,  this  princess* 

The  Chairman.  Kaiulani  ? 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Kaiulani,  who  comes  after  LUinokalani. 

Senator  Gray.  This  is  the  book  that  you  kept  [referring  to  memo- 
randum book  produced  by  Mr.  Ludlowjt 

Mr.  Ludlow.  That  is  the  book  I  kept.  It  is  my  duty  to  keep  a 
memorandum  of  them. 

Senator  Gray.  It  is  a  pretty  long  listl 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  It  embraces  members  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, I  suppose? 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Yes;  every  one.  Castle  is  here,  and  the  Macfarlanes. 
They,  the  Macfarlanes,  are  all  monarchists.  The  fact  is,  the  monarch- 
ists showed  more  taste  in  their  intercourse  with  me  and  the  other 
officers  than  the  annexationists  did,  because  the  annexationists  would 
insist  on  talking  politics,  especially  the  ladies.  They,  the  monarchists, 
considered  us  as  foreigners,  treated  us  as  foreigners.  The  other  side 
did  not  treat  us  as  foreigners,  all  the  officials,  judges — Mr.  Jones  and 
Mr.  Smith 

Senator  Gray.  Did  you  visit  Mr.  Stevens's  house  regularly  t 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Yes;  called  there  at  once  on  our  arrival. 

Senator  Gray.  When  you  arrived  there  on  the  10th  of  February, 
the  flag  had  been  raised  on  the  Government  building,  had  it  not? 

Mr.  Ludlow.  We  found  the  flag  flying  when  we  came  in. 

Senator  Gray.  After  you  had  been  there  some  time,  as  an  officer  of 
the  Navy  did  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  or  propriety  of 
that  flag  being  there.  I  suppose  as  such  officer  you  were  bound  to 
consider  matters  of  international  propriety? 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Yes. 

Senator  Gray.  What  opinion  did  you  form? 

Mr.  Ludlow.  That  the  flag  should  never  have  been  hoisted  there; 
there  was  no  authority  for  it. 

Senator  Gray.  What  did  you  think  as  to  the  propriety,  if  you  formed 
an  opinion  in  respect  to  that,  of  Mr.  Blount's  requesting  Admiral  Sker- 
rett  to  have  the  flag  hauled  down? 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I  think  it  was  a  perfectly  proper  course  to  take;  in 
fact,  the  only  course  to  take. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  think  that  the  hoisting  of  a  flag  on  the 
invitation  of  a  government  for  the  protection  of  the  peace  of  the  country 
and  its  tranquillity  was  an  act  not  to  be  performed  by  a  naval  officer  in 
a  foreign  port? 

Mr.  Ludlow.  There  is  no  authority  for  that.  We  are  authorized  to 
defend  American  lives  and  property;  we  are  intrenching  on  the  pre- 
rogatives of  Congress  when  we  do  that. 

The  Chairiian.  You  can  go  ashore  with  your  troops! 
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The  document  is  as  follows: 

MEMOBANDA  AND   BEMINISOENOES  OP  INCIDENTS  IN  HAWAUAN 

HISTORY,  BY  S.  N.  CASTLE. 

As  some  of  the  incidents  which  I  may  mention  are  entirely  personal, 
and  the  inquiry  will  naturally  arise  as  to  their  credibility,  it  will  not  be 
thought  egotistical  or  indelicate  for  me  to  speak  first  of  myself,  so  that 
any  person  reading  these  memoranda  can  judge  of  their  credibility. 
My  circumstances  have  been  favorable  both  for  hearing  and  seeing  and 
for  acquiring  information  generally  ui)on  matters  spoken  of.  In  July, 
1836, 1  received  the  appointment  of  secular  or  financial  agent  of  tbe 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  for  these 
islands.  Sailing  from  Boston  December,  1836,  and  arriving  April  9, 
1837,  1  was  identified  with  the  mission,  whose  temporal  necessities  I 
came  to  provide  for,  of  course,  and  the  nature  of  my  work  also  identi- 
fied me  at  once  with  the  business  community. 

For  fourteen  years  I  was  devoted  solely  to  the  work  of  my  agency. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  at  the  suggestion  and  by  the  wish  of  the  Amer- 
ican board,  Mr.  Cooke,  my  assistant  in  the  agency,  and  myself  estab- 
lished the  mercantile  house  of  Castle  &  Cooke,  which  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  thirty-two  years.  I  continued  to  act  as  agent  for  thirty- 
two  years  from  the  date  of  my  appointment.  Thus  I  have  been  iden- 
tified with  this  business  community  for  forty-six  years.  I  think  there 
are  none  remaining  but  myself  of  those  who  were  prominent  in  busi- 
ness. One  house  remains,  but  with  no  original  partner.  I  have  been 
honored  by  my  fellow  residents  with  various  honorary  positions,  as 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce^  etc.,  and  also  in  other  tban 
business  relations  in  the  political,  religious,  and  other  organizations. 
The  institutions  of  the  country  when  I  came  here  were  in  a  formative 
state,  and  as  I  came  in  a  responsible  and  fiduciary  character  it  was 
natural  that  I  should  be  sometimes  consulted  and  my  counsel  sought 
in  matters  in  which  I  was  supposed  to  be  more  fully  informed  than 
those  who,  firom  their  circumstances,  had  not  had  so  good  opportunities 
of  information  as  I  Lave  enjoyed. 

I  was  invited  to  honorable  positions  in  the  Government  service  which 
I  declined,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  give  my  opinion  when  it  was  sought 
upon  political,  religious,  or  civil  topics,  and  thus  I  became  acquainted 
with  many  things  of  which  I  should  have  known  nothing  in  other  cir- 
cumstances. My  position  as  a  privy  counselor  and  noble  has  added 
to  my  opportunities  of  learning  the  political  status  of  the  country. 

In  forming  my  opinion  of  the  purposes  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
respecting  these  islands  in  thepastjl  have  been  intiuenced  by  the  tend- 
ency of  events  as  well  a«  utterances,  either  oral  or  written,  of  both 
France  and  Great  Britain  for  the  last  forty  years.  They  have  been 
particularly  active  in  extending  theii*  colonial  system  among  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  and  their  dealings  with  these  islands  as  well  as  some 
uttoraTices,  bave  looked  to  the  same  result;  wbile  tbe  relations  of  tbe 
United  States  have  seemed  to  be  more  those  of  a  guardian  for  its  ward, 
tbougb  notunmingled  with  interest,  for  tbe  great  body  of  its  commerce 
has  always  been  American.  But,  aside  from  this,  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  spent  millions  of  money  as  well  as  years  of  weary  labor  in 
Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  people;  in  giving  them  a  written  lan- 
guage, and  books,  and  schools,  and  churches,  and  laws,  as  well  as  a 
civil  polity,  in  making  them  what  they  are;  and  her  military  and  naval 
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SyTn])soii,  already  quoted,  and  tliey  expected  the  session  would  be  per- 
manent. This,  I  think,  was  the  general  expectation  of  others  as  well, 
and,  as  I  believe,  it  would  have  been  so  had  not  Lord  Paulet  sent  his 
dispatches  directly  to  the  home  Government,  instead  of  through  the 
admiral,  as  the  proper  channel.  When  the  admiral  heard  of  the  ses- 
sion he  immediately  sailed  for  Honolulu,  where  he  arrived  July  26,  and, 
after  some  preliminary  negotiations,  on  the  31st  a  force  of  British 
marines  with  2  brass  lield  pieces  marched  to  the  plain  east  of  the 
town,  with  the  admiral  and  King  present,  when  the  British  flag  was 
lowered  and  the  Hawaiian  hoisted  and  saluted  by  the  marines.  The 
admiral  was  oflTended  with  Lord  Paulet,  as  I  plainly  perceived  by 
remarks  made  to  myself  when  spending  an  evening  at  my  house;  and 
my  belief  that  the  flag  would  not  have  been  restored  but  for  this  infor- 
mality rests  partly  on  the  past  practice  of  the  British,  and  the  state- 
ment made  to  me  by  Mr.  Kichards  that  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the 
foreign  secretary,  or  Mr.  Addington,  the  under  secretary,  told  him  that 
if  Admiral  Thomas  had  not  restored  the  flag  the  British  Government 
would  not  have  done  so,  and  until  they  heard  this  Mr.  Eichards  could 
not  negotiate. 

The  London  Times  of  August  20  of  the  same  year,  in  a  semi-official 
article,  says: 

It  obviously  becomes  the  duty  of  our  Government  to  secure,  by  the  most  positiva 
fonual  pledges,  both  from  France  and  America,  that  independence  which  we  now 
propose  to  restore  to  the  native  princes. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  1843,  France  and  Great  Britain  jointly 
engaged  reciprocally  to  consider  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  an  independ- 
ent State,  and  never  to  take  possession,  neither  directly  or  under  the 
title  of  protectorate,  nor  under  any  other  form,  of  any  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  which  they  are  composed. 

In  1846  the  French  treaty  was  revised  and  the  $25,000,  taken  away 
in  1839,  returned  in  1849.  The  French  consul,  Dillon,  with  Admiral 
Tromline,  presented  a  new  list  of  grievances  and  demands,  which  the 
Government  could  not  concede,  in  consequence  of  which  the  admiral 
landed  his  force  and  took  possession  of  the  custom-house,  treasury,  and 
fort,  and  held  possession  three  days.  After  spiking  the  guns  and  com- 
mitting some  depredations  the  force  was  again  embarked  and  sailed 
away,  taking  w^ith  them  the  King's  yacht  and  the  consul  and  family.  It 
was  said  that  they  ordered  the  governor  to  pull  down  the  Hawaiian 
flag,  which  he  refused  to  do,  and  that  they  did  not  do  it  themselves  out 
of  respect  to  the  treaty  of  November  28, 1843.  In  1861  Mr.  Pemn,  a 
new  French  commissioner,  arrived,  with  similar  complaints  and  making 
similar  demands.  After  long  negotiations  neither  party  would  yield 
enough  to  enable  them  to  come  to  an  understanding,  and  matters 
assumed  so  seiious  and  threatening  an  aspect  that  the  consul  sent  to 
the  British  commissioner  to  inquire  if  in  case  of  necessity  he  would 
hoist  the  British  flag  and  protect  the  islands.  He  felt  himself  precluded 
from  doing  so  by  the  obligation  of  the  joint  treaty.'  The  United  States 
commissioner  was  then  applied  to  and  consented  to  do  so.  I  was 
informed  that  the  French  commissioner  learned  this  through  the  Brit- 
ish commissioner,  and  though  the  demands  were  not  withdrawn  he 
ceased  to  press  tbem.  The  United  States  were  not  a  party  to  the  treaty, 
but  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  islands  in  a 
Presidential  message  to  Congress  December  31, 1842. 

The  demands  made  were  in  the  main  untenable  and  the  claims  not 
well  founded,  and  even  when  well  founded  were  untenable,  because  the 
claimants  had  refused  first  to  have  the  local  authorities  act  upon  them. 
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expense  for  gratuitous  distribution,  which  I  did,  and  an  indorsement 
of  my  views  by  the  Hon.  Eufus  Chojite  in  the  North  American  Eeview. 
Mr.  Jarves,  the  historian  of  Hawaii,  says: 

They  hold  the  key  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for  no  trade  could  prosper  or  eyen  exiat 
whilst  a  hostile  power,  possessing  a  powerful  and  active  marine,  should  send  out  its 
cruisers  to  prey  upon  commerce;  l)ut  once  firmly  established  upon  them  it  might  pat 
to  defiance  any  means  of  attack  which  could  bo  brou<;ht  to  bear  agninst  them.  Honce 
the  commercial  countries  have  been  jealous  lost  some  oi  them  should  have  a  superior 
influence. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Pacific,  says : 

Who  does  not  see  that  henceforth  every  year  European  commerce,  European  poli- 
tics, European  thou<;ht,  European  activities,  although  actuaUy  gaining  greater 
force,  and  European  connections,  although  becoming  more  intimate,  will  neverthe- 
less ultimately  sink  in  importance  while  the  Pacific  Ocean,  its  shores,  its  islands,  and 
the  vast  regions  beyond,  will  become  the  chief  theater  of  events  in  the  world's 
great  hereanerf 

President  Lincoln  said : 

In  every  light  in  which  the  state  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  can  be  contemplated  it 
is  an  object  of  profound  interest  for  the  Uuited  States.  YirtuaUy  it  was  once  a 
colony.  It  is  now  a  near  and  immediate  neighbor.  It  is  a  haven  of  shelter  and 
refreshnibut  for  our  mcrchauts,  fisheruion,  seauion,  and  other  citizens,  when  on  their 
lawful  occasions  they  are  navigating  the  Eastern  seas  and  ocean.  The  people  are 
free  and  its  laws,  languages,  and  religion  are  largely  the  fruit  of  our  own  teaching 
and  example. 

The  minority  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  regarding 
the  treaty  says : 

Much  stress  is  laid  in  the  report  of  the  majority  upon  the  importance  to  the 
United  States  of  obtaining  a  foothold  upon  these  islands  in  the  interest  of  our 
Pacific  commerce  with  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  of  our  safety  in  ease  of  future  war 
with  any  great  naval  power. 

The  undersigued  are  not  insensible  to  these  considerations.  No  European  power 
should  be  permitted  to  claim  sovereignty  of  these  islands  or  to  gain  such  innuence 
in  them  as  to  menace  our  security.  To  allow  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  well- 
established  canons  of  American  policy  by  nearly  a  century  of  traditions  and  the 
conceded  maxims  of  international  law.  No  European  power  can  deny  to  us  the 
peculiar  right  to  exclude  them  from  possessing  what  would  be  a  standing  menace  of 
danger  to  us  and  the  possession  of  which  by  us  would  be  no  menace  of  danger  to 
them. 

War  we  hope  never  to  see,  and  shall  bless  the  time,  if  we  are  permitted  to  see  it, 
when  the  reign  of  peace  and  good  will  to  men  shaU  be  universal  everywhere.  But 
while  the  state  of  men  continues  to  make  it  wise,  **  In  time  of  peace  to  prepare  for 


war.'* 


I  think  I  have  shown,  by  the  events  related  as  occurring  within  the 
last  fifty  years  and  quotations  from  competent  naval,  military,  and  civil 
authorities,  that  it  is  both  wise  and  proper  for  the  United  States  to 
seek  and  retain  such  paramount  infiuence  and  control  of  the  islands  as 
will  prevent  their  being  used  as  a  menace  to  them  in  case  of  war.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  incidents  narrated  and  the  remarks  quoted  from 
writers  and  speakers  were  nearly  all  of  them  many  years  antecedent  to 
the  treaty,  and  could  only  have  related  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
islands  for  their  location  and  capability  of  production,  and  it  is  now 
nearly  seventy  years,  as  I  am  informed,  since  President  Monroe  uttered 
his  views  on  this  subject. 

I  may  remark  that  Kameliameha  lY  said  to  me,  while  yet  heir 
apparent,  that  if  the  nation  died  out  and  its  sovereignty  passed  away, 
as  it  seemed  by  the  course  of  events  must  inevitiibly  be  the  case,  they 
should  and  would  go  to  the  States,  and  the  question  when  was  only  a 
question  of  time.  If  the  authorities  could  enforce  neutrality  against 
all  belligerents  their  strategic  positions  would  not  be  so  important,  but 
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them  by  making  it  perpetnal.  and  to  do  it  without  delay,  before  any 
complications  shall  arise  witn  any  rival  power  and  the  control  of  the 
islands  sliall  slip  out  of  their  hands.  Wisdom  calls  for  this  without 
any  loss  of  time. 

The  charge  of  fraud  which  has  been  brought  by  interested  parties  in 
regard  to  the  importation  of  sugars  and  rice  from  other  countries  under 
its  provisions  is  utterly  baseless  and  has  been  so  proved.  Its  origina- 
tors are  both  base  and  criminal  for  taxing  serious  crimes  without  tlie 
shadow  of  a  reason,  and  if  the  United  States  allows  its  present  van- 
tage to  be  lost  by  reason  of  these  charges  they  will  sustain  a  state 
loss  which  others  will  not  be  slow  to  improve  for  their  own  benefit. 

B.  N.  Castle. 


June  13, 1893. 

Deab  Sib:  In  conformity  with  your  request  I  herewith  inclose  to 
you  ^^  Memoranda  and  Beminiscences  of  Incidents  in  Hawaiian  nis- 
tory"  which  bear  chiefly  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  treaty  as  a  state 
political  measure,  and  remain, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Samubl  N.  Castle. 
Hon.  E.  E.  Thobnb. 

Senator  Gray.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  that  these  communications 
be  made  a  part  of  this  record. 
The  Chaibman.  There  is  no  objection  to  that. 
The  communications  are  as  follows: 

U.  S.  B.  S.  Dale,  3bd  Rate, 
Navy-  Yard,  Washington,  D.  0.,  January  25,  1894, 

SiB:  I  respectfully  request  the  necessary  permission  to  forward  the 
indosed  communication  to  the  Hon.  George  Gray,  M.  C. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  Houston, 
Commander  JT.  8.  Navy^  Commanding. 

The  Sbobetaby  op  the  Navy, 

Navy  Department^  Washington,  D.  0. 

(lint  Indoneineiii.] 

Navy  Dbpabtment, 

Bureau  of  Navigation,  January  27, 1894. 

Re8i)ectftilly  returned  to  Commander  E.  S.  Houston,  U.  S.  Navy,  who 
is  informed  that  he  is  authorized  by  the  Department  to  forward  the 
inclosed  communication  to  the  Hon.  George  Gray,  M.  0. 

F.  M.  Ramsay, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 

[Steond  indonemeni.] 

Commandant's  Office. 
Navy-Yard,  Washington,  D.  0.,  January  29, 1894. 

Forwarded,  returned  to  Commander  E.  S.  Houston,  with  reference 
to  the  above. 

J.  A.  Howell, 
Cofptainj  U.  8.  Na/oy^  Commandant. 
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battle  fleets  with  all  their  accessories  is  now  too  well  known  not  to  be 
seriously  taken  into  account. 

(7)  The  last  military  consideration  that  I  have  to  note  relates  to  the 
probable  results  of  a  war  between  ourselves  and  a  greater  naval  power, 
with  respect  to  our  island  colonies,  coupled  with  our  nonpreparation 
and  noupossession  of  a  nearly  equal  naval  force.  The  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  would  undoubtedly  witness  the  attempt  of  a  fleet  of  battle 
ships  to  wrest  the  islands  from  us  and  hold  them  by  keeping  tho  sea. 
This  would  ultimately  be  done  by  bringing  a  second  or  third  fleet  to 
reenforce  the  flrst  if  necessary,  nor  is  the  point  sustained,  wliich  is  some- 
times advanced,  that  a  great  naval  power  would  hesitate  to  weaken 
itself  elsewhere  in  order  to  do  this,  especially  when  the  result  to  be 
attained  absolutely  requires  such  action. 

(8)  In  these  days  of  great  speeds,  large  coal  radii,,  with  cables  and 
coaling  stations,  naval  forces  can  quickly  be  massed,  or  moved  from 
place  to  place,  while  the  balance  of  power  among  the  great  nations 
nowadays  in  Europe  is  too  precious  and  too  carefully  established  to 
risk  its  disturbance  simply  to  take  advantage  of  each  other. 

(9)  The  true  American  policy  with  respect  to  Hawaii,  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint,  would  seem  to  bo  their  neutralization  by  international 
treaty,  so  that  all  could  come  to  coal  and  refit  there;  in  all  other  respects, 
save  perhaps  the  sentimental  side,  we  have  already  all  the  advantages 
that  can  ever  accrue  to  us  by  actual  possession. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  S.  Houston, 
Commander  U.  8.  Navy^  Commanding. 

Hon.  Geobgb  Gray,  M.  0., 

Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs^  Washington^  2>.  (7. 


Washinoton,  D.  0.,  Tuesday^  February  13^  1894. 

The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  notice. 

Present,  the  chairman  (Senator  Morgan)  and  Senators  Sherman  and 
Frye. 
Absent,  Senators  Butler  and  Gray. 


SWOBH  STATEMEHT  OF  Z.  8.  SPALDnfO— Continued. 

The  Chaibman.  You  can  make  any  statements  in  explanation  of  your 
deposition,  which  you  have  just  examined,  with  a  view  to  its  correc- 
tion, that  you  may  think  necessary  to  make  more  plain  your  moaning. 

Mr.  Spalding.  I  find  upon  examination  of  the  stenograpluc  report 
of  my  former  statement  that  I  may  be  misunderstood  regarding  my  esti- 
mate of  the  capacity  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  supporting  a  larger 
population  than  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

I  would  explain  that  1  mean  to  convey  the  idea  or  opinion  that  the 
country  is  not  and  never  can  be  a  manufacturing  or  commercial  amntry 
based  upon  its  own  product-s.  It  lacks  in  mineral  resources  everything 
required  for  manufacturing,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  even  agri- 
cultural advantages  necessary  to  compete  with  more  favored  countries 
to  the  point  of  exporting  enough  to  pay  for  what  necessary  imports 
would  be  required  from  abroad.    Sugar,  coffee,  rice,  and  other  staples 
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In  regard  to  the  particular  business  you  inquire  about,  viz,  the  sugar 
industry,  I  may  say  I  found  much  to  astonish  me.  Tne  methods  of 
cultivation  are  such  as  would  have  ruined  the  country  long  ago  had 
there  not  been  such  an  enormous  amount  of  virgin  soil  to  fall  back 
upon.  The  yield  of  sugar  cane  does  not  average  more  than  25  tons  per 
acre,  and  tlus  cane  (by  their  methods  of  treatment)  does  not  average 
more  than  2  tons  of  sugar.  By  the  introduction  of  proper  methods  and 
more  intelligent  labor  these  averages  might  be  nearly  doubled. 

I  found  no  attempt  at  fertilizing  the  lands  or  improving  the  yield 
and  quality  of  the  sugar  cane.  The  system  in  vogue  is  that  known  as 
the  ''central  factory ,''  and  the  cane  is  all  bought  by  weight  (without 
regard  to  quality)  and  paid  for  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  sugar. 
The  labor  used  is  a  combination  or  result  of  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  country  by  the  abolishing  of  slavery  and  the  intro- 
duction of  Chinese  and  others.  The  price  for  labor  is  very  high  dur- 
ing the  few  months  of  the  year  the  factories  or  mills  are  at  work,  and 
during  the  *'dead  season^  (as  it  is  called)  there  is  little  done,  the 
growth  of  the  sugar  cane  being  left  ])retty  much  to  the  genorous  efforts 
of  nature.  With  a  population  of  1,500,000  people  they  are  able  to  pro- 
duce less  than  1,000,000  tons  of  sugar  per  annum,  although  one  man's 
labor  is  generally  considered  quite  suf&cient  to  produce  10  tons. 

With  every  natural  advantage  in  its  favor  Cuba  stands  to-day  almost 
on  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  few  of  its  plantations  are  really  remunera- 
tive; its  mining  industries  are  practically  stopped ;  manirfacturing  is 
at  a  standstill,  and  its  towns  and  cities  almost  without  business.  The 
administration  of  the  Government  is  defective  to  extremes,  and  the 
lack  of  intelligence,  lack  of  comfort,  and  even  lack  of  cleanliness 
among  the  lower  classes  are  all  certainly  in  very  great  contrast  to 
Hawaii. 

If  you  ask  my  opinion  as  to  why  this  is  so,  I  answer,  because  of  the 
"Americanism"  which  has  been  instilled  into  Hawaii,  even  to  its  lowest 
strata.  And  if  this  Americanism  shall  be  allowed  to  grow  and  increase 
under  the  fostering  influence  of  a  close  commercial  and  political  union 
or  relationship  with  the  United  States,  Hawaii  will  make  another  star 
in  the  galaxy,  not  less  bright,  and  repay  tenfold  the  favors  that  have 
been  lavished  upon  her. 

That  is  why  I  am  an  "annexationist." 
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